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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


The Vintage of 1911. 

TKe Government Statist reports a record vintage for the State for 1911, 
3,420,058galls. of wine being made agaihlst 2,569,797gall8. for 1910, an increase 
of 850,261galls., or 33*09 per cent. This included the wine made for dis- 
tillation purposes, which is now a considerable item. Probably upwards 
of 2,000,000galls. of the present vintage will be distilled. The wine in stock 
on June 30th last amounted to 5,310,691galls. (4,971,658galls. in 1910), the 
stock having increased by 339,033galls. The following are the exports of 
wine during the last five years : — 


Year. Quantity. Value. 

Gallons. £ 

1906 : 562,819 .. 99,247 

1907 737,664 .. 12p,393 

1908 760,526 .. 123,957 

1909 ,-.1,045,678 .. 156,083 

1910(a) ,. .814,883 .. 121,305 


(a) Inter-State records having ceased to be kept on September 13th, 1910, 
the ihter-State exports from that date are not available. 

The quantity of currants produced was 39,760 (36,052) cwts., an increase 
of .3,708cwts. Sultanas — ^Production, 15,255 (11,296) cwts. ; increase, 
3,959cwts. Other raisins— Production, 19,790 (16,512) cwts. ; increase of 
3,278cwts. 


Export of Lambs for 1909-10. 

The total export of lamb and mutton from South Australia for last season 
was 195,436 carcasses, or 41,000 in advance of the previous year, but 76,000 
behind the output of the record year of 1907-8. The falling ofi is attributed 
by the Manager of the Government Produce Department (Mr. G. A. W. Pope) 
to the fall in London prices in 1908-9, An all-round improvement in quality 
is noted. On the question of the capacity of the State slaughtering works 
Mr. Pope says It is the greatest folly to crowd the weekly market beyond 
the capacity .of the works, and. if it is necessary to pass the majority of the 
lambs through the Adelaide ..market, more market days per week must be 
provided, so that the lambs, can be slaughtered promptly the day following 
the sale. The department is prepared to work to its full capacity of 40,000 
per week, provided the quantity systematically available warrants such an 
action ; but spasmodic arrivals of stock, making one day’s full work with 
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nothing for its successor, creates a labor difficulty wbicb is insurmountable 
under the present scale of charges. It ‘ is not reasonable to ask butchers 
and laborers to stand by for a partial week's work, nor is it reasonable to expect 
producers to provide the wages of men for enforced idleness ; hence the policy 
of the department for the coming season will be to spread available work 
evenly oyer the six working days of the week." The comparative average 
gross prices in London for Australian lambs per pound during 1909 and 1910 
were as follows : — 



1909. 

1910. 

Increase. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

Good average quality . . . 

. . . 3-70 

4*62 

0-92 

Pair average quality 

. . . 345 

4*42 

0-97 

Inferior quality 

. . . 3-22 

4-35 

113 


A Wheat Trade with Spain. 

In his recent article on ‘^Agriculture in Spain," Professor Perkins referred 
to the possibility of Australia exporting wheat to that country, which now 
draws her foreign supplies chiefly from Russia. In this connection the follow- 
ing paragraph from BroomhalVa Corn Trade News of June 20th is interesting : — 
" The Spanish Minister of Finance is contemplating the establishment in 
Spain of free depots for cereals. The project has caused a certain amount of 
alarm amongst the Castillian graingrowers, in whose name the President of 
the Diputacion Provincial of Valladolid has addressed a telegram to Mr. 
Canalejas, urging that protective measures be taken. On the other hand, 
the Government has received several claims from Barcelona and the eastern 
provinces requesting that no further duties be levied on foreign wheat. A 
commission from Santander hes also visited the Prime Minister, asking to 
have, free depots established." 


Apples for New York. 

" The progressive producers of the Southern Hemispl.ere propose to go a 
long way around to strike the bare midsummer markets of the Atlantic coast 
with their winter apples which ripen in theii* autumn, which answers to our 
springtime," writes the Pacific Rural Press of May 27th. " A New York 
firm of fruitsellers announces the completion of arrangements by which a 
quantity of Tasmanian apples in boxes will come to them in New' York during 
next July. The fruit reaches London from Tasmania in the refrigerators 
of fast steamers, and will be transhipped in London to the refrigerators of 
the Atlantic Transport (Company's boats, and in this way the apples will 
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be in refrigerators all the way from Tasmania. While there are several of 
the varieties known to the American fruit trade, such as Jonathans, Rome 
Eeauties, Scarlet Pearmains, New York Pippins, and other kinds, many of 
the prospective arrivals are new varieties, but, generally speaking, they are 
not high-colored red apples. When the Panama Canal is finished our &outhern 
friends will not have to go such a long way round to reach New York. They 
are enterprising in trying to open a market in advance of that date.'" 


Value of Milk Records. 

The necessity for dairymen keeping a proper record of the milk yields of 
their cows is emphasized by figures published in the Journal of Agriculture 
of Victoria. Mr. F. J. Stanmore, a large dairyman of Pcmbarneit, furnishes 
the results of a year's tests with 141 cows ; of these, 19 gave only 300galls. 
per head per annum, while one yielded 900galls. ; 54 cows gave less than 
SOOgails., while 27 yielded from 650galls. upwards. The average quantity 
of milk delivered at the factory was 539galls. per cow, with an average of a 
fraction over 4 per cent, of butter fat. The cost of feeding and handling 
the herd is put down at £5 10s. per cow per annum. Nineteen cows gave 
a, profit of only 12s. 6d. each per annum, and 64 less than £4 15s. Were 
this herd culled of all cows giving less than 500galls. per cow, the profit would 
have reached £6 18s. 9d. per head instead of £5 8s. 


Canon-Firing for Rain-Making. 

A mischievous belief in the efficacy of cannon-firing as a means of breaking 
a drought or causing clouds to disgorge their rain is very widely spread. If 
the firing of heavy ordnance did have any such effect we should expect Shoe- 
buryness to be one of the rainiest places in England, because of the trial 
firing of great guns there ; but in point of fact the neighborhood is the least 
rainy in England. On the other hand, we find Benvenuto Cellini, who 
fiourished in the sixteenth centurj% claiming that the use of guns actually 
prevented rainfall. Cellini writes thus—'" When the duchess made her 
entry into Rome I prevented a damage of above a thousand crowns that they 
were likely to suffer by a heavy rain, upon which occasion, when the Constable 
was almost in despair, I had revived his drooping courage by pointing several 
pieces of artillery tow^ards that tract of the heavens where the thickest clouds 
had gathered, so that when the shower began to fall I fired my pieces, where- 
upon the clouds dispersed and the sun again shone out in all its brightness. 
Therefore it was entirely owing to me that the above day of rejoicing had 
been happily concluded." . . 
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Moisture in Butter. 

In an address before the Factory Managers’ Conference in Melbourne 
Mr. R. Crowe referred to the question of moisture in butter, and stated that 
experiments carried out some years ago by the department in various parts 
of the State showed that there were three controlling factors which, given 
due attention, will result in the moisture content of butter being kept within 
reasonable limits. The first is that the cream must be reduced to a uniformly 
low temperature ; second, to have the rinsing water used in the churns of 
the same degree of heat as the cream ; and thirdly, to permit draining to 
take place at intervals during the process of working. If the rinsing water 
is of a higher temperature than the cream there will be a higher moisture 
content in the butter, while a similar result follows if the working is not 
stopped alter adding salt and preservatives until the product is finished. 
It is recommended to stop twice during the working to permit the expressed 
water to drain away. 


Colt Sense. 

Make friends with the colts. Pet and handle them while they are young. 
Take time to slip the halter. on them occasionally ; but do not expect them 
to lead right off. They do not know what you require of them. Deal gently 
with them on the start, and the first tiling you know they will be leading up 
like an older horse. What is the use of waiting to be yanked around in break- 
ing a big, strong, two-year-old colt ? Curry and brush them, too, up one 
side and down the other, clear to the hoofs. It takes lots of time to teach 
them to be curried if you wait till they are two or three years old ; and then, 
when you do try to break them in, you are liable to get kicked. Get the young 
horses accustomed to buckles and straps. It is a good plan to lay a light 
set of harness on them occasionally ; but be very careful not to put a flimsy 
halter on them that they can break, and see that they never get loose with any 
straps or ropes dangling about. You do not want to train the colts to pull 
back, kick, or be runaways, — M. Albektus Coverdbll. 


Inspection of Fruits and Vegetables for Broken Hill. 

At the conference of Ministers of Agriculture, held in March last, it was 
decided to adopt the principle of one inspection only in relation to these 
articles, and that to take place, at the destination of the goods. This, of 
course, would be embodied in the regulation to be made by the various States, 
and the New South Wales Government have now agreed to give a trial to this 
practice in respect to the produce trade with Broken Hill. Dealers, fruit 
growers, and other exporters will therefore (after July 31st) not be called 
upon to submit their goods for examination and certification prior to export 
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to Broken Hill. It should, however, be noticed that potatoes are not included 
in this arrangement, and the New South Wales Government reserves the right 
to again insist on the certificates accompanying the goods if the quality of 
the produce deteriorates. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

During the month of July 14,748bush. of fresh fruits, 846 bags of onion£> 
7,210 bags of potatoes, and 77pkgs. of plants were inspected and admitted 
at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro- 
tection Act, 1885 ; 264bush. bananas and 15bush. of mandarins (chiefly over- 
ripe) were rejected and destroyed ; at Serviceton ISlbush. of fresh fruits 
were examined and admitted. Under the Federal Commerce Act 1 ,681 cases 
of fresh fruit, 54pkgs. preserved fruit, lOOpkgs. dried fruit, 106pkgs. honey, 
and Spkgs. plants were exported to oversea markets during the same period. 
These were distributed as follows : — ^For London, 637 cases citrus fruits, 
106pkgs. honey, and Ipkg. trees ; for Germany, 72 cases citrus fruits ; foi* 
New Zealand, 511 cases citrus fruits, lOOpkgs. dried fruit, and Ipkg. plants ; 
for India and East, 420 cases apples, 42 cases citrus fruits, 54pkgs. preserved 
fruit, and Ipkg. vines. Under the Federal Quarantine Act l,544pkgs. plants, 
seeds, bulbs, &c., were admitted from oversea sources. 


Ostrich-Farming in the United States. 

The keeping of ostriches has now become a very profitable industry in 
California. The main feature is that the profits are so big, the estimate 
reaching something like £30 per bird in full plumage. This is accounted for 
by the fact that there is an import duty of 15 per cent, on all feathers im- 
ported into the United States, and that the company does away with all the 
middlemen’s profits by preparing the feathers themselves and selling only 
in retail parcels. In addition to that a large revenue is derived from visitor’s 
to the farms, this source bringing in some £3,000 a year. This is rendered 
possible by the fact that the farms are situated in close proximity to large 
centres of population, and are thus turned into a pleasure resort for the 
curious. The original flock consisted of 50 birds imported by Mr. Edward 
Cawston from South Africa in 1886. New blood has been introduced from 
time to time from North Africa, and the stock now appears to be about 800. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence 
should be addressed to “The Editor, Journal of 
Agriculture^ Adelaide.’’ 


Spaying Young Sows. 

“ E. J. E.,” Monteith, asks what is the proper age to spay young sow's. 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.) 
replies — “ The proper ago is from three to four months old.’* 

Warts on Cow's Teats. 

“ E. W. G.," Parrakie, asks for a remedy for removing warts from cow's 
teats, the kind that dry up when the cow is dry and enlarge when in ^ilk. 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.) 
replies — “ If the warts are persistent, it is advisable to have them cut off with 
sharp scissors, and caustic (nitrate of silver) regularly applied afterwards. 
The regular application of .castor or olive oil to the teats after milking usually 
removes the class of wart referred to." 

Blood in Cow^'s Milk. 

“ Talia " asks — What is the cause of blood in cow's milk ? The cow 
has only been calved about 15 days. Is the milk fit for human consump- 
tion ? " • 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.) 
replies — The presence of blood in the milk may be due to injuries, the 
existence of disease,, tuberculosis or actinomycosis, the eating of irriiant 
plants ; in the case referred to it is probably only of a temporary character ; 
but whilst the blood is present it is unadvisable to use milk for human con- 
sumption. The owner should give the cow a dose of laxative medicine, e.gr., 
|lb. Epsom salts, Jib. molasses, in a quart of warm water." 

Lice on Pigs. 

H. S. H.," Yorketown, asks for a method of killing lice on pigs. 

The Goveniment Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.) 
replies — For destruction of lice on pigs it is necessary to pay paiticular 
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attention to tke sanitary condition of tlie sties and paddocks. The usual 
sheep-dip preparations are very efiectual, or kerol or creolin in 1 per cent, to 
2 per cent, solution, and the best method is to dip or spray the pigs. In 
order to destroy the young ones and eggs it is advisable to re-apply in about 
a fortnight’s time.” 

Planting Fruit Trees. 

“ Gardener,” Caltowie, asks for information as to the best time to plant 
fruit trees, where to obtain reliable trees, what cultivation is required, and 
how far apart to plant. 

Reply — ^It is usually acknowledged the best time to transplant fruit trees, 
more especially in dry areas such as yours, is early in rhe winter, whilst the 
soil is still warm. The root injury is then repaired, before the tree takes its 
winter rest. The following are a few of the leading fruit-tree nurseries : — 
H. Wicks, Payneham ; A. 0. Pike, Hectorville ; H. Sewell, Payneham ; 
E. & W. Hackett, Marryatville ; and H. Copas, Findon. ' The trees should be 
set about 20ft. apart on the square system, that is, each tree stands in the 
corner of a square, the side of which is 20ft. long ; the ground should be broken 
15in. to 18in. deep all over before planting the trees. The tillage reconimended 
for districts of restricted rainfall is to plough or dig the ground over roughly 
in early winter so as to catch all of the rain and permit its even distribution 
in the soil. In early spring skim-plough or dig under any weeds and then 
keep the surface loose to retain the moisture. If an opportunity offers, run 
any storm water available into the garden 'during the winter season. 

Bacon-curing and Pickling Pork. 

Bacon ” asks for a good recipe for curing bacon and pickling pork. 

Reply — ^After dressing, the carcass should hang sufficiently long to allow 
of the flesh setting ; then cut down and lay the sides upon a slab or table 
with the rind downwards. With the aid of a fine horse-hair sieve, sprinkle 
the following mixture lightly all over the flesh : — ^PoVdered boracic acid, two 
parts ; powdered saltpetre, one part ; and allow it to remain on for 24 hours. 
This should be followed by rubbing well in a mixture made up in tb$ following 
proportions : — Best flne-graihed salt, 50 parts by weight ; powdered salt- 
petre, five parts by weight ; sugar, five parts* by weight ; boracic acid, five 
parts by weight. All the above to be finely powdered and mixed together. 
Care should ^be taken to remove the joint oil from the ham. This can be 
done with the point of the knife ; at the same time clean it well *out and fill 
it with boracic acid; also attend to the cavity under the shoulder blades in 
the ^me way. The bacon or sides should be well rubbed with the above 
mixture every day for about a fortnight when it can be washed with warm 
water and hung up for three days (according to the weather) ; then smoke 
for 30 to 40 hours. 
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Porh Pickle , — ^Mix the following with suflGLcient water to make a solution 
of 20galls. ; — Salt (fine and good), 501bs. ; saltpetre, 51bs. ; sugar, 81bs. ; 
boracic acid, 5lbs. The mixture should be stirred or boiled till all the solids 
are dissolved, and allowed to stand for 24 hours, when any sediment will 
have settled. The clear pickle can then be removed and slored for use as 
required. 


American Poultry System. 

Poultry-keeper,"’ Salisbury, writes — Can you give me information with 
regard to the value of the Walter Hogan system of poultry selection ; also 
the address to which application for the system has to ber made 1 ” 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) replies—' I am not impressed with 
the value of the Walter Hogan system, which is one of many advertisements 
in America.” 

Gypsum and Superphosphate. 

Koppio ” asks — 1*. Will g3^sum fertiliser applied to magnesia patches 
have a beneficial effect in counteracting its influence on plant growth ? Will 
it do harm ? 2. Will it deteriorate supei“phosphate if mixed with it to run 
through a drill ? 3. Is gypsum supposed to retain ammonia in farmyard 
manure ? How should it be applied, and what quantity to the ton of manure % 
4. Will superphosphate deteriorate to any appreciable extent if kept over 
till next season ? ” 

Answer — L Gypsum is of special use in alkali patches when the sale 
inducing sterility is carbon^ite of soda. If there be in the patches you refer 
■to a certain amount of carbonate of soda, which is very likely, the application 
of gypsum would be beneficial. 2. Gypsum will not deteriorate superphos- 
phate. Superphosphate, as manufactured, has a big percentage of gypsum 
or' sulphate of lime present in the manure. 3. Gypsum is of some use in 
retaining ammonia in farmyard manure, but considerable quantities require 
to be applied, from jewt- to Icwt. of gypsum to each ton of manure. 4. Super- 
phosphate will revert a little if kept over till next season, but the depreciation 
would be comparatively small for general farm purposes.” 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Fourth Report on the Permanent Experiment Field, Seasons 1909-10 

and 1910-11. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College, 
and W. J. Spafford, Assistant Experimentalist. 


[Continued from fage 1154.) 

Barb Pallow-Wheat-Pasture Rotation. 

This constitutes a form of rotation, common enough to the north of Adelaide, 
in which land comes under wheat once in three years, being preceded by bare 
fallow and succeeded by pasture. It at once challenges comparison with the 
shorter Bare Pallow-Wheat Rotation in which land comes regularly under 
wheat in alternate years. We have summarised below in Table XXI. the 
wheat returns of the former rotation secured in the Permanent Experiment 
Field, in comparison with those of the latter. It should be stated that in 
each case the wheat crop is regularly dressed with Icwt. of superphosphate. 

Table XXI. — Showing Wheat Beturns in Bare Fallow-Wheat-Pasture Rotation 
Comparatively unth those of Bare Fallow-Wheat Rotation, 

BARB FALLOW-WHEAT-PASTUBB ROTATION — ^PBB ACRE. 



1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Means. 

Total Produce.. 

2K Ho. 651b. 

2t, 10c. 561b. 

2t. 10c. 7Ub. 

2t. lOowt. 9811). 

Grain 

Straw to eOlbs. 

20bush. 211bB. 

26bush. 371bs. 

19bush. 21bB. 

24bush. 531 bs. 

grain 

1391bs. 

1621bs. 

2381bB. 

maiw. 

Bushel weight . 

63ilb8. bS^Ibs. 

BiBE BMXOW-WEBAT BOIAHOB'- 

63ilbs. 

"“"P BR AORB. 

G3Jlbs. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Means. 

Total Produce.. 

2t. lie. 261b. 

2t. 7c. 611b. 

2t. 5c. 98Ib. 

2t. 8c, 241b. 

Grain 

Straw to 601bs. 

32bush. 47lbs. 

29busb. 541b8. 

lObusta. 491bR. 

27bu8h. 31lb8. 

grain 

’ llSlbs, 

llSlbs. 

1991bs. 

1441bs. 

Bushel weight . 

Uilhs, 

62^1bF. 

64ilbs. 

63ilbs. 


Thus we see that, so far as the three years under consideration are concerned^ 
the advantage is all with the shorter form of rotation in the matter of cereal 
returns. The mean returns of total produce, representing roughly the hay 
yield are, however, about 2|cwt. higher where wheat has been grown once 
in three years ; the grain yield, on the other hand, is about 2Jbush. less 
and the bushel weight Jib. less. It would appear, therefore, that a year's 
pasture is more conducive to flag and straw growth than to that of grain. 
It is thus that we find that when wheat is grown regularly in alternate years 
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tlie straw yield has been represented by 1441bs. of straw for every bushel of 
grain, whilst where pasture intervenes the proportion, of straw has risen to 
176lbs. 

The gross money returns from these two forms of rotation cannot be com- 
pared unless we take into consideration a period of six years, in which for 
one rotation there would have been two crops of wheat and for the other three ; 
and as a set-off against the extra wheat crop of one rotation there are the 
returns from two years' grazing in the other. 

We have already shown elsewhere that the gross returns from the Bare 
Fallow- Wheat Kotation may be represented by £5 7s. 6d. an acre for a period 
of two years ; hence, in the six-year period we have under consideration, 
it would be represented by £16 2s. 6d. We shall now endeavor to ascertain 
the gross returns, of the longer rotation on similar lines. We append below 
the gross returns from the wheat crops and ordinary stubble grazing. 

Table XXII. — Showing Gross Returns in Bare FaUow-Wheat-Pasture Rotation 
of Wheat Cro'p and Stubble Grazing, 

Grain Crop. Stubble Grazing. 

.1 : ^ ^ /- s 

Equivilent 




Value at 


Number 

Sheep per 

Value at 

Total 

Year. 

Yield per 

38. 6d. a 

Sheep per 

of Days 

Acre per 

15s. a 

Gross 


Acre. 

Sheep. 

Acre. 

Grazing. 

Annum. 

Sheep. 

Returns. 


bush. lbs. 

£ 8, d. 




a. d. 

£ 8. d. 

1908 . . . 

29 1 

6 1 7 

5*59 

54 

0-83 

12 5 

5 14 0 

1909 . . , 

26 37 

4 13 2 

5-58 

14 

0*21 

3 2 

4 16 4 

1910 . . . 

19 2 

3 6 2 

7*09 

7 

0-14 

2 1 

3 8 3 

Means. . 

24 53 

4 7 0 

6*07 

25 

0-39 

5 11 

4 12 11 


Thus the gross returns in the Kotation Bare Fallow-Wheat-Pasture of the 
wheat years have worked out at £4 12s. lid. an acre. This represents, there- 
fore, in the six-year period a sum of £9 5s, lOd. We have still to determine 
iihe gross returns derived from the two pasture years ; these we have sum- 
marised table below in Table XXIII. for the years for which we possess com- 
pleted returns. 

Table XXIII. — Showing Gross Returns from Pasture , Years in Rotation Bare 

Fallow-Wheat’Pasture, 

Equivalent Value of 

Sheep per Grazing at 

Year. Days Grazing. Sheep Acre per 15s. a Sheep. 

per Aero. Annum. 


£ 8. d. 

1906 120 10-20 3*35 2 10 3 

1907 127 6-87 2-39 1 16 10 

1908 173 6-44: 3*06 2 5 9 

1909 121 9-79 3*25 2 8 9 

Means 135 8-33 3-01 2 6 2 


Thus the gross pasture returns from the Bare Fallow- Wheat-Pasture 
Rotation have averaged out at £2 5s. 2d. per acre per annum ; for the six-year 
period under consideration they represent, therefore, a sum of £4 10s. 4d. 
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This sum when added to the gross returns of the two wheat years becomes 
a general total of £13 16s. 2d., representing the total gross returns per acre of the 
Bare Fallow- Wheat-Pasture Potation in a period of six years. The gross 
returns from the Bare Fallow- Wheat Rotation we have seen to be represented 
for the same period by the sum of £16 2s. 6d., leaving a balance of £2 6s. 4d. 
in favor of the latter rotation for a period of six years. If, however, we were 
to take into consideration net returns, and not gross Qnes, it is oeratin that 
the balance would be in favor of the longer rotation. 

In conclusion, we may say that, whilst the Bare Fallow- Wheat-Pasture 
Rotation may not perhaps be able to show gross returns quite as good as 
those of the Bare Fallow- Wheat Rotation, the net returns or profits are 
likely to be quite as good, if not better. On theoretical grounds, too, it may 
be assumed that this form of rotation, by periodically restoring to the land 
the humus it loses in the bare-fallowing process, is better calculated to main- 
^in the land in good heart than is the case in other rotations in which no 
gra 2 dng period intervenes. It should be added that wherever this form of 
rotation is adopted, one is not compelled to place exclusive reliance on the 
adventitious weed growth which may spring up on the wheat stubbles. 
These stubbles may be broken at very little expense in the early autumn on 
a shallow furrow, or merely by a suitable cultivator, and sown to rape, vetches, 
or any other fast-growing winter forage crop ; or else, with equal advantage, 
a few pounds of lucerne, broadcasted behind the wheat drill and lightly 
harrowed in, will not only enhance the grazing value of stubbles, but will 
also materially improve the stock-earning capacity, of the special pasliure 
year. 


New Types op Rotation. 

We have now completed our examination of the types of rotation illustrated 
in the plots of the Permanent Experiment Field. We are conscious, however, 
that such illustrations as have been fixed upon are very far from doing justice 
to this very important question ; we are aware that they call for both ex- 
tension and variation. We have determined, therefore, for the future, to 
extend our experimental work in this direction as much as circumstances 
permit of. We caimot help stating that the work involved is already fairly 
heavy, and can only be added to by degrees ; it caimot, however, be extended 
beyond the means at our disposal. For the coming season we-haye already 
made provision for the two following types of rotation : — 


A. 

1. Bare Fallow, 

2. Wheat. 

3. Barley, 

and 


B. 

1. Bare Fallow. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Pease or other Leguminous 

Forage -Crop. 

4. Wheai 

5. Barley. 
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* The first type represents a three-course rotation of which made frequent 
use on the ordinary fields of the College Farm ; the second is a five-course 
rotation, which appears to us to promise well for local conditions. Later on, 
we hope to find ouselves in a position to introduce such other illustrations of 
rotation ^is appear to us to present any local merit. 

The Influence on Pasture of Heavy or Light Dressings of Phosphatic 
Manures applied to the Wheat Crop. 

There is no doubt that within recent years the live stock carrying capacity 
of South Australian farms has been very considerably increased, and this 
without the aid of special forage crops or artificial feeding in any shape or 
form. In this connection, we wish to recall the fact that special prominence 
was given to this question two or three years ago' in reports dealing with 
the live stock reared and fattened on the College Farm. We believe that it 
can be stated without exaggeration that an average farm of the Lower North 
will, under careful management, carry comfortably three and four times as 
many sheep as would be the case were it no rnore than a portion of an ordinary 
station; this enhanced stock-carrying capacity has been attributed — and 
in bur opinion rightly so — ^to the now almost universal practice of regularly 
dressing the wheat crop with superphosphate. As an immediate consequence 
of this practice, the stubble herbage has invariably proved more abundant, 
more nutritious than of yore. Specially noteworthy, too, has been the free 
development of leguminous plants ; so much so, indeed, that “ clovers 
appear to have sprung up spontaneously in fields' in which hitherto 
their presence had been not even suspected. There is no doubt, too, that 
this increased stock-carrying capacity of our farm lands must in the 
end react favorably on their general fertility or crop-carrying capacity. 
For increased stock-carrying capacity implies in .the fields increased animal 
droplfe^ Aiid excreta;, whence an increased accumulation of humus, of* 
which our soils are being gradually but surely depleted by the constant 
practice of bare fallow. 

These facts are now so generally admitted, and indeed acted upon, as to 
stand in no further need of experimental demonstration. Connected with 
them, however, there arises a more or less debatable point that is not without 
practical interest. We, oh the Roseworthy Agricultural Farm, have always 
maintained that the present remarkable stock-carrying capacity of our fields, 
is attributable rnainly to the continuous use of relatively heavy dressings of 
superphosphate. In effect, for ihany years past, it has been our invariable 
practice to dress regularly all wheat crops, not gtowu. for purely experimental 
purposes, with 2cwt. of superphosphate to the acre. Our argument has been 
—and we see no reason to modify our opinions in this direction — ^that if at 
times our wheat yields have not been altogether pmportional to the liberality 
with which we have dressed the crop with superphosphate, w,e have always 
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ultimately reaped the benefit of this treatment in a very much enhanced 
stock-carrying capacity of whatever fields were left out as pasture ; indeed, 
our general experience would appear to point to the fact that it is not until a 
field has come repeatedly under the influence of heavy dressings of superphos- 
phate that it responds freely and unmistakably in greatly increased herbage 
production. It might almost be stated that from the purely pasture point 
of view, land is not truly in “ good heart ” until it has come under the influence 
of at least ten years’ cropping, receiving in that interval a general aggregate 
of a ton of superphosphate. Of this fact we can adduce very good evidence 
from the present condition of the College Farm fields. 

The present area of the Cdllege Farm is, roughly, about 1,790 acres ; the 
original farm, purchased in 1882, was slightly over 600 acres. This area 
was extended gradually at the following periods : — 187 acres were purchased 
in 1897 ; 217 acres in 1898 ; 215 acres in 1899 ; 175 acres in 1902 ; and 242 
acr^ in 1909. None of the additional fields have carried 10 crops since 
their purchase ; and none of them in any way approach the carrying capacity 
of the fields of the bid original farm. At the same time it must be admitted 
that this stock-carrying capacity of theirs already shows signs of marked 
improvement, particularly that of the earlier purchased fields. 

When, in 1904, the lines of inquiry to be followed in the Permanent Experi- 
ment Field were first determined upon, it was thought that this question 
of the influence on pasture of light and heavy dressings of superphosphate 
was well worthy of definite investigation; accordingly 12 two-acre plots 
were set aside for the purpose. These plots were arranged in four groups 
of three, so that every year there might be represented in each group one 
plot under wheat, another treated as bare fallow, and another as pasture. 
The wheat plot of the first group was always to be dressed with Jowt. of 
superphosphate, that of the second group with Icwt. of superphosphate, 
that of the third group with2cwts, of superphosphate, and that of the fourth 
group with 3cwts. of superphosphate. And it is thus that we can now show 
every year in the Permanent Experiment Field pasture plots followjing wheat, 
dressed respectively with ^wt,, Icwt., 2cwts., and 3cwts. of superphosphate. 
The carrying capacity of these fields is measured by the number of sheep 
they are able to support throughout the pasture year ; and it should be added 
that the general progress of the sheep is watched by periodical weighings. 

The records of these plots might be supposed in the course of time to yield 
a definite answer to the problem we had in view, and so, as we shall have 
occasion to show shortly, in a measure they do. There is, however, one 
disturbing factor that had originally been overlooked, the Permanent Experi- 
ment Field, chosen for the purpose because of its convenience and the general 
uniformity of its soil, forms, unfortunately, part of the old original farm 
purchased in 1882, and had, therefore, prior to 1905, been heavily dressed 
with superphosphate throughout ; hence, from a pasture point of view, 
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the whole of this field was already iu “ good heart ” in 1905, and the differences 
between the carrying capacity of the several plots could not be .expected 
to be as marked as would have been the case had newer land been selected. 
To obviate this difficulty we have, therefore, established duplicate two- 
acre plots in one of the fields purchased in 1909, which we know never to have 
received much superphosphate at the hands of its former proprietor. In 
this field we have added to the series a fifth group, in which the wheat crop 
will remain permanently unmanured. Results from these plots, however, 
will not be available for some years to come. 

We have summarised below in Table XXIV. the grazing results on these 
pasture plots from 1906 to 1909. We have omitted the 1-cwt. plot, details 
concerning which have already been given higher up in Table XXIII. 


Table XXIV. — Showing Grazing Remits on Pasture following Wheat Dressed 
respectively with \cwt., \cwt, 2cwts., and Zcwts, of Superphosphate, 1906-1909. 





Equivalent 

Value of 


Lays Grazing. 


Sheep per 

Grazing at 

Year. 

Sheep 

Acre per 

158. a Sheep. 



X^er Acre. Annum^ 


PASTUEB AFTER JCWT. OF 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 






£ 6, A. 

1906 

125 

9*81 

3-19 

2 7 10 

1907 

124 

6-79 

2-31 

1 14 8 

1908 

118 

6-17 

1-99 

1 9 10 

1909 

123 

9-30 

3-13 

2 6 11 

Means 

123 

7-89 

2-66 

1 19 10 


PASTURE AFTER 2CWTS. OF 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 






£ 5. d. 

1906 

107 

10-82 

3-17 

2 7 7 

1907 

124 

6-85 

2-33 

1 14 11 

1908 

172 

6-94 

3-27 

2 8 7 

1909 

115 

11-42 

3-60 

2 14 0 

Means 

130 

9-01 

3-09 

2 6 3 


PASTURE AFTER SOWTS. OF 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 




- 


£ 8. d. 

1906 

83 

18-30 

4-16 

3 2 5 

1907 

111 

6-92 

2-10 

1 11 6 

1908 

174 

6-59 

3-14 

2 7 

1909 

117 

11-47 

3-68 

2 15 2 

Means 

121 

10-82 

3-27 

2 9 1 


Thus, then, Tables XXIII, and XXIV. may briefly be summarised as 
follows : — Over a period of four seasons (1906-09) the average sheep-carrying 
capacity of each plot was eventually represented for pasture — 

After Jcwt. of superphosphate by 2-66 sheep per acre per annum 
' « 1 ■ ‘‘ “ 3-01 
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It canuot be said that tbe diiSerences between the several plots amount 
to anything very considerable ; indeed, except in the difference separating 
the J-cwt, plot from ohe 1-cwt. plot, unless the cost of the excess of super- 
phosphate used has been akeady paid for in an increased wheat yield, the 
heavier dressings cannot be said to have proved profitable. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that this field, as has already been pointed out, was 
certainly heavily dressed with phosphatic manures very frequently between 
1882 and 1905. 

Apart altogether from the relative merits of heavy and light dressings 
of superphosphate, attention may be drawn to these plots as affording a 
striking illustration of the high stock-carrying capacity of ordinary farm 
pasture in this district. A sheep-carrying capacity in excess of three per 
acre per annum, represents, in our opinion, about four to five times the carry- 
ing capacity of similar land worked on ordinary station lines. 


Effect of Heavy azstd Light Deessixgs of Superphosphate on the 

Wheat Crop. ■ 

The plots which have served to illustrate tbe influence of heavy and light 
dressings of superphosphate on pasture land, will serve also to show their 
influence on the wheat crop. We summarise below in Table XXV. the results 
of six seasons (1905-10). 


Table Results on Wheat Crops of Heavy and Light Dressings 

of Superphosphate, 1905-10. 

Straw to ’ 

Tota.1 Produce Grain COlbs. of Bushel 

Year. ^ Plot. per Acre. per Acre. Orein. Weight. 

HALF-HUNDREDWEIGHT PLOTS. 


to^ cwts, lbs., bush. lbs. lbs. lbs. 


1905 . . . 

16 

2 

14 

88 

28 

23 

152 

63 

1900... 

15 

2 

6 

3 

19 

14 

208 

68i 

1907 .. . 

14 

1 

3 

21 

16 

24 

98 

63| 

1908... 

16 

2 

7 

50 

27 

32 

133 

esi 

1909... 

15. 

2 

8 

46 

25 

48 

151 

63 

1910 . . . 

14 

2 

7 

24 

18 

42 

223 


Means. . 

— 

2 

4 

57 

22 

46 

161 

e2j 


\ ' 



ONEi-HUNDRBDWBTGHT PLOTS. 


' 

1905 . . . 

19 

2 

17 

4 

29 

19 

158 

02 

1906 . . . 

18 

1 

17 

46 

17 

46 

176 


1907... 

17 

1 

0 

27 

14 

22 

98 

m 

1908 . . . 

19 

2 

11 

55 

29 

1 

139 

63i 

624 

1909... 

18 

2 

10 

56 

26 

37 

152 

1910 . 

17 

2 

10 

71 

19 

2 

238 

63} 

Means. . 

— 

2 

4 

02 

22 

41 

160/ * 

e2i 
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TWO -HUNDREDWEIGHT PLOTS. 


Year. 

Plot. 

Total Produce 

Grain 


Straw to 

Bushel 



per Acre. 


per Acre. 

601bs. of 

Weight. 








Grain. 




tons , cwts. lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1905 . . . 

22 

2 

15 

22 

30 

51 

140 

634 

1906 . . . 

21 

2 

2 

7 

20 

4 

175 

60| 

1907 . . . 

20 

0 

19 

77 

13 

21 

105 

63} 

1908 . . . 

22 

2 

12 

71 

31 

25 

128 

63| 

1909 ... 

21 

2 

11 

70 

27 

33 

150 

62} 

1910 . . . 

20 

2 

10 

80 

20 

18 

220 

63} 

Means . . 


2 

5 

36 

23 

56 

163 

62} 




THREE-HUNDREDWEIGHT 

PLOTS. 


1906 ... 

25 

2 

18 

108 

28 

.52 

169 

63} 

1906 . . . 

24 

2 

4 

18 

22 

57 

165 

60} 

1907 . . . 

23 

0 

18 

12 

12 

5 

108 

62} 

1908 . . . 

25 

2 

14 

74 

32 

53 

126 

62 

1909 . . . 

24 

2 

19 

74 

.29 

38 

164 

63 

1910 . . . 

23 

2 

2 

15 

17 

39 

207 

64} 

Means. . 


2 

6 

31 

24 

1 

165 

62} 


Again, the differences between the average yields are very slight, not suffi- 
cient on the whole to cover the cost of the extra manure used. We sum- 
marise below the money value of the average crops, taken either as hay at 
30s. a ton or as wheat at 3s. dd, a bushel. 


Table XXVI.- 


Superphosphate 

Used. 


-Showw^ Money Value of Average Cro'ps, either as Hay or 
Wheat, at Recent Ruling Rentes (1905-10). 


Hav Yield. 


Value of 
Hay at 
.30a. a Ton. 


Average 
Grain Yield. 


Value of 
Grain at 
6d. a Bushel. 



tons cwts. lbs. 

£ 

a* 

d. 

bush. lbs. 

£ «. 

d. 

}owt, 

2 

4 

57 

3 

6 

9 

22 46 

3 19 

8 

l , ‘Vi* ' 

2 

4 

62 

3 

6 

10 

22 41 

3 19 

5 

2 “ 

... 2 

5 

86 

3 

8 

8 

23 56 

4 3 

11 

3 “ ........ 

2 

6 

31 

3 

9 

4 

24 1 

4 4 

1 


Thus it will be seen that in no case has the value of .the ^xtra manure been 
recovered so far as the average results gf these six seasons are concerned. 


The “ Grainobb Superphosphate Tests. 

We have already stated that the plots that we have been cpnsidering have 
been reproduced in duplicate in one of the fields of af recently purchased 
farm, known as Grainger’s.'^ These fields we know to have been dressed 
with only very nioderate quantities of superphosphates during recent years." 
The first yields from these plots, viz., the 1910 yields, are available, and as 
they bear directly on the questions we have been discussing we reproduce 
the recorded data below. . , 
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Table XXVIL — Showing 1910 Returns from Heavy and Light Dressings 
of Su'perphos'phate on Grainger ” Plots. 



Total Produce. 

Grain 

Straw to 

Bushel 

Treatment. 

per Acre. 

per Acre. 

601bs.of 

Weight. 





Grain. 



tons cwts. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

-No manure 

1 

7 47 

15 20 

140 

632 

^wt. super 

1 

13 13 

21 43 

111 

63} 

Icwt. ** 

1 

18 38 

22 45 

129 

63| 

2owt8. “ 

2 

0 61 

22 15 

144 

62i 

Sewts. “ 

2 

0 64 

22 14 

144 

62i 

We summarise below the money value of these returns either as bay at 

30s. a ton or as wheat at 3s. 6d. a bushel. 



Table XXVIII. 

— Showing Maney Value of 1910 Returns of Grainger ” Plots. 




Value as Hay at 

Value as Grain at 


Treatment. 


30s. a Ton. 

3s. 6d. a Bushel. 

Cost of Manure. 




£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

8. d. 

No manure ...... 



2 12 

2 13 8 

— 

^cwt. superphosphate . . 


2 9 8 

3 16 0 

2 0 

Icwt. 



2 17 6 

3 19 8 

4 0 

2cwt8. “ ■ 



3 0 10 

3 17 11 

8 0 

Sewts. “ . 

. . 


3 0 10 

3 17 10 

12 0 


We see, therefore, that the 1910 returns from the new Grainger '' super- 
phosphate plots correspond fairly closely with the average of six seasons" 
returns in the Permanent Experiment Field. It will be noted that the hay 
yields show progressive increases with every addition of manure. These 
increases, however, illustrate the law of diminishing returns to the extent 
that whilst important and profitable at first with the heavier dressings the 
cost of the manure swallows up all profit that might appear to have been 
derived from their use. Thus the J-cwt. plot shows a profitable increase 
over the no manure plot to the extent of 6s. 6d. an acre ; and the 1-cwt. plot 
a profitable increase over the J-cwt. plot of 5s. lOd. an acre. The increase 
of the 2-cwt. plot over the 1-cwt. plot is not sufSciently great to cover the 
additional cost of the manure. Finally, there is no perceptible difference 
in the hay yield of the. 3-cwt. plot over that of the 2-cwt. plot. 

If, on the other hand, we take the grain yields of the plots, we find the 
j-ewt. plot showing a profitable increase of 20s. 4d. over the no manure plot ; 
and the l-cwt. plot a profitable increase of Is. 8d. over the j-ewt. plot ; whilst 
relatively to the 1-cwt. plot there are losses on both the 2-cwt. and the 3-cwt. 
plots. ^ 

Before leaving these experiments we wkh to draw special attention to the 
no manure plot yields, represented by 15bush. 201bs. of grain or 1 ton 7owtB. 
47Ibs. of hay. We are dealing here with land that had. been under wheat 
for a number of years, and dressed with superphosphate very lightly within 
quite recent times. These yields tend to show, we believe, how mistaken 
was the view that held that the fertility of Australian soils was so slight 
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as to lead to its complete exliaustion by a few unmanured wheat crops. Id 
our opinion the early failures that followed on the rapid destruction of the 
virgin condition of the land are to be attributed to lack of skill in handling 
land rather than to any marked exhaustion of the soil ; in other words, 
general farming practice suited to local conditions is better understood 
to-day than was the case formerly. 


The Nitrate Plots. 

These plots were established with a view to ascertaining the value or other- 
wise of nitrate of soda upon wheat grown after bare fallow. With this object 
in view the plots were arranged as follows : — 

Plots 26 and 27, alternately under bare fallow and under wheat grown 
continuously without manure. . 

Plots 28 and 29, alternately under bare fallow and under wheat dressed 
regularly with 2cwts. of superphosphate to the acre. 

Plots 30 and 31, alternately under bare fallow and under wheat dressed 
regularly with 2cwts. of superphosphate, and Icwt. of nitrate of soda broad- 
casted immediately after seedihg, to the acre. 

Plots 32 and 33, alternately^ under bare fallow and under wheat dressed 
regularly with 2cwts. of superphosphate, and Icwt. of nitrate of soda broad- 
casted in the spring, to the acre. 

The returns of the past six seasons are summarised below. 


Table XXIX . — Showing Returns from 'Nitrate Plots, 1905-1910. 



, 

Total Produce 

Grain 

Straw to 

Bushel 

Year. 

Plots. 

per Acre 


per Acre. 

601bs. cf 

Weight- 

H' 





Grain. 





>fO MANUEB PLOTS. 





tons cwts. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1906 .... 

27 

2 

1 

37 

26 . 18 

123 

63 

1906 .... 

26 

1 

16 

35 

18 30 

160 

6ii 

1907 .... 

27 

1 

0 

102 

16 52 

88 

63i 

1908 .... 

26 

1 

U 

19 

26 4 

79 

643r 

1909 .... 

27 

1 

17 

24 

23 32 

117 

61t 

1910 .... 

26 

1 

17 

88 

18 7 

174 

64i 

Means. . . 



1 

14 

14- 

21 4 

124 

63 




TWO 

HUNDREDWEIGHTS OF 

SUPERPHOSPHATE PLOTS. 


1906 .... 

29 

3 

3 

107 

32 

12 

162 

63 

1906 .... 

28 

2 

1 

64 

20 

48 

164 

58| 

1907 .... 

29 

1 

7 

108 

20 

48 

91 

63i 

1908 .... 

28 

2 

9 

58 

29 

27 

128 

64 

1909 .... 

29 

2 

9 

66 

28 

1 

138 

62i 

1910 .... 

28 

2 

12 

65 

24 

63 

176 

63i 

Means. . . 

— . 

2 

7 

59 

26 

2 

143 

62J 
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TWO HTTNDBBD WEIGHTS OF SUPERPHOSPHATE, AND ICWT. OF NITRATE OF SODA AT SEEDING. 


Year. 

Plots. 

Total Produce, 
per Acre. 

tons ewts. lbs. 

Grain 
per Acre. 

bush. lbs. 

8traw to 
aoibs. of 
Grain, 
lbs. 

Bushel 

Weight. 

lbs. 

1905 .... 

31 

3 

4 

107 

36 

1 

142 

62 

1906 .... 

20 

2 

3 

44 

22 

27 

156 

58 

1907 .... 

31 

1 

8 

95 

20 

29 

98 

63 

1908 .... 

20 

2 

15 

8 

33 

26 

124 

64 

1909 .... 

31 

3 

2 

61 

34 

45 

141 

63J 

1910 .... 

30 

2 

16 

22 

25 

48 

184 

62i 

Means. . . 



2 

11 

96 

28 

49 

141 

62J: 


TWO HUNDREDWEIGHTS SUPERPHOSPHATE, AND ICWT. NITRATE OF SODA IN THE SPRING. 


1905 .... 

33 

2 

19 

62 

34 

26 

134 

6H 

1906 .... 

32 

2 

5 

14 

23 

32 

155 

58 

1907 ... . 

33 

1 

5 

51 

19 

31 

86 

63 

1908 .... 

32 

2 

16 

97 

32 

34 

136 

64 

1909 .... 

33 

3 

6 

95 

36 

46 

144 

63 

1910 .... 

32 

2 

12 

62 

23 

24 

192 

624 

Means . . . 

— 

2 

11 

8 

28 

22 

141 

62;V 

We append below the money value at ruling rates of the average returns 
of these plots both as hay and grain. 


Table XXX . — Showing Money Value of Average Nitrate Plots, 1905-10. 

Value as Hay at Value as Grain 

Treatment. 30s. a Ton. at Ss. 6d. a Bush. Cost of Manure. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

•'9. 

d. 


d. 

No manure 

2 

11 

2 

3 

13 

9 

- 

- 

2cwt8. superphosphate. 

3 

11 

3 

4 

11 

1 

8 

0 

2cwts. super., and Icwt. nitrate of 
soda at seedtime 

3 

17 

7 

5 

0 

10 

22 

0 

2cwts. super., and Icwt, nitrate of 
soda in the spring 

3 

16 

7 

4 

19 

3 

22 

0 


We wish, in the first place, to draw attention to the no-mannre plots. 
It will be noted that the average yield of six successive seasons (1905-10) 
for wheat grown continuously without manure, but alternating with bare 
fallow, is represented by Slbush. 41bs. ; that both the 1909 yield (23bush. 
321b8.) and that of 1910 (18bush, 71bs.) were obtained from wheat grown 
on the same land for the third time in succession without manure of any 
Hnd. Our experience is that in the district in which we are situated un- 
manured crops always show up well relativdy to manured ones in seasons 
that are relatively moist and late ; and it is only in dry, early seasons that 
phosphatic dressings show to very great advantage at harvest time. On 
the other hand, in the earlier stages of growth the manured crop almost 
invariably outstrips the unmanured one hence, in our view, the chief advan- 
tage attaching to the use of soluble phosphatic manures in rdatively dry, 
hot districts is represented on the one hand by the magnificent start’^ thay 
invariably give to the young crop, and on the other by their influence tn 
appreciaHy shortening the period of active growth of the crop.. It follows 
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that, it may be stated without exaggeration, a crop treated with super- 
phosphate will thrive on a lower rainfall than an unmanured crop ; hence, 
again, under our conditions of climate an unmanured crop, when compared 
with one that has been dressed with superphosphate, may be said to act 
like a whear of a later variety, which in early seasons is always apt to be 
caught by drought and heat before it can find time to come to complete 
development. 

The fact that the average bushel weight of the no-manure plots is slightly 
higher than that of any of the manured plots should also be borne in mind. 

In the plots dressed with superphosphate alone, straw and flag growth 
Appears to have been affecoed to a greater degree than grain yield. This 
point is borne out by the fact that in the superphosphate plots the- proportion 
of straw to a bushel of grain was represented in six years by an average of 
1431bs., whilsij that of the no manure plots was only 124lbs. We may note, 
too, that at ruling rates the average profitable increase of the superphosphate 
plots over the no manure plots was represented by 12s. Id. an acre as hay 
and 9s.. 4d. an acre as grain. 

Of nitrate plots we have two sets, which should in the first place be com- 
pared one with the other. The fact that hitrate of soda is a very soluble 
manure, for which the soil shows no special retentiveness, is very well known ; 
hence, in cold, wet countries, in which the stimulating influence of this manure 
is most marked, it is customary to brqadcast it over winter-sown wheat 
in early spring, when the mean temperature begins to rise and winter wheats 
to quit their sprawling, grass-like habits. Indeed, in this connection, various 
experiments of Lawes and Gilbert showed very conclusively that, in England 
at least, nitrate of soda applied in the early winter is never as efiective as 
nitrate of soda applied as a spring top-dressing ; the fact is that heavy winter 
rains are apt to leach this soluble manure out of the soil at a time when 
in (^Id countries the root action of the wheat plant is very feeble, if not 
•entirely suspended. South Australian conditions of climate differ essentially 
from those of England. With us the growth of the wheat crop, albeit some- 
what slower in mid-winter, may be said to be practically continuous from 
germination onwards ; her^e it seems probable that nitrates should be availed 
of by the roots of, plants fairly feeely throughout the winter months. On 
the other hand, our spring rains are proverbially unreliable, and it may be 
questioned whether they can be depended upon in ordinary circumstances to 
bring about a perfectly satisfactory distribution through the soil of spriug- 
sown nitrate of soda. It is on these grounds, therefore, that it was thought 
advisable to introduce into this series two sets of nitrate of soda pic’ll: in 
the first set (plots 30 and 31) the nitrate of soda is broadcasted immediately 
after seeding and harrowed in ; whilst in the second set of plots' (32 and 83) 
the nitrate of soda is not broadcasted over the crop until early August. 
Curiously enough, the average returns of six seasons show the yields both of 
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Lay and of grain to be almost exactly similar in these two sets of plots, with 
the advantage slightly on the side of the winter-broadcasted nitrate. 

If, on rhe other hand, we take individual seasons we find the advantage to 
lie with winter-broadcasted nitrate of soda in 1905, 1907, 1908 and 1910 ; 
whilst a spring top-dressing of nitrate of soda proved more effective in 1906 
and 1909. In no year, however, have the differences been very considerable. 
In a general way, the winter dressing may be recommended as best adapted to 
our conditions of climate. 

We may now proceed to discuss the general question of the apparent efficacy 
in this district of nitrate of soda applied to a wheat crop after bare fallow. 
It win be noted that in these plots no attempt has been made to grow wheat 
dressed exclusively with nitrate of soda ; in each case this manure has been 
associated with a normal dressing of superphosphates. Indeed, general 
experience having conclusively proved that our soils respond invariably to 
the action of phosphatic dressings, any attempt to test the efficacy of nitrates 
independently of superphosphate would represent mere waste of time ; hence 
the plots dressed with nitrate of soda must be compared with those dressed 
with superphosphate alone. 

If we take, in the first place, the average yields of the six seasons we see 
that in total produce or hay the superphosphate plots were exceeded by 
the nitrate plots by 4cwts. 371bs. and 3cwts. 611bs. respectively ; that in 
grain yields they were exceeded by the nitrate plots by 2bush 471bs. and 
2bush. 20lbs. respectively. 

If next we take individual years we find that where nitrate scda had been 
broadcasted immediately after seeding the total produce or hay yield was 
invariably heavier than was the case on the plots dressed with superphosphate 
alone ; whereas the grain yield was slightly inferior on one occasion only,, 
via., in 1907. 

Where nitrate of soda was broadcasted in spring we find the total produce 
or hay yields superior to those of the superphosphate plots in 1906, 1908, 
1909 ; the yield was equal in 1910, but inferior in 1905 and 1907. The 
nitrate grain pelds, on the other hand, were superior to those of the super- 
phosphate plots in four seasons ouf of six ; inferior to them in 1907 and 1910. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that in the past six years Roseworthy soils 
have responded in an unmistakable manner to the action of soluble nitro- 
genous manures, particularly when the latter have been applied immediately 
after seeding. A careful examination of the results will serve to show that 
1907 was the year in which nitrate of soda proved the least effective ; and 
that year, as we have already had occasion to remark, was characterised by a 
winter and spring both equally diy, in which, therefore, it may be assumed 
that the nitrates did not find a sufficiency of moisture to bring about their 
complete diffusion through the soil. 
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On tlie other hand, the difierences in favor of the nitrate plots were greatest 
iif 1909, viz., an excess over the purely superphosphate plots of 6bush. 441bs. 
and 8bush. 451bs. of grain, and 13 and ITJcwts. of hay to the acre respectively. 
This was one of the most favorable cereal years we have yet experienced — 
a magnificent winter followed by a magnificent spring ; and, as we perceive, 
the nitrates had free scope for their action. 

On the Apparent Action of Nitrate of Soda on Cereal Crops. 

Before referring to the profitableness or otherwise of nitrate of soda as a 
manure in this district we wish to point to an aspect of the question in 
which our results are apparently at variance with what is usually described 
as European experience. We are frequently told in the text-books, supported 
by definite experimental work, that nitrogenous manures stimulate the 
vegetative rather than the fruit-bearing powers of cereals ; that the grain 
increase for which they are responsible is rarely proportional to the straw and 
flag increase that may be traced to their influence ; and that when present in 
any excess they appear to exercise a generally retarding influence on vege- 
tation, which under our conditions of climate must always prove more or less 
detrimental. Let us now examine what has been our experience here. 

We have already seen that relatively to the no-manure plots the super- 
phosphate plots show a greater increase of straw, chaff, and flag than of grain ; 
that whilst in the no-manure plots the relation of straw to a bushel of grain 
was represented by 1241bs„ in the superphosphate plots it had risen to 1431bs. 
This relationship admits of being expressed in another way ; thus, whilst 
in six seasons 2cwt, of superphosphate had the effect of increasing the total 
produce of hay yield by 39.27 per cent, it raised the grain yield by only 
23.57 per cent. 

On the other hand, in the six seasons under review, when to the 2cwts* 
of superphosphate Icwt. of nitrate of scda has been added, we find the pro- 
portion of straw, chaff, and flag to a bushel of grain to be represented by 
1411bs. ; i.e., 21bs. less than in the case of plots dressed with superphosphate 
alone. From another point of' view the addition of Icwt. of nitrate of soda 
has had the effect of raising the total prdduce or hay yield by 9.11 per cent, 
above that of plots dressed with superphosphate alone, and the grain yield 
by 10.69 per cent. It must be clear, therefore, that with us nitrate of scda 
has not stimulated straw and flag growth at the expense of grain yield. At 
the same time, it should be stated that throughout these years the plots 
dressed with nitrate of soda have at all events had the appearance of greater 
luxuriance of growth, wich characteristic deep blue-green foliage. These 
plots, too, have shown a greater tendency to’ being lodged by rough weather. 
It should be noted that the average bushel weight of the nitrate plots is 
about Jib. below that of the purely superphosphate plots. 
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Inpluencjs of Nitrate of Soda on Veoetation ,and Eipening of 
. Wheat Crop. • 

Nor has it been oiir experience that a dressing of nitrate of soda has a 
retarding influence on the general vegetation and ripening of the crop 
indeed, as results in Table XXXI. would tend to show, the reverse is rather 
the case. We have, indicated in this table below the dates of germination,, 
full bloom, and ripening of these four sets of plots ; we have also shown the 
number of days elapsing between each period. It should be added that the 
figures bear reference to an early wheat of our own — ^King’s White, 


Table XXXI , — Showing Periods of Vegetation and Ripening of Plots 


in Nitrate Series^ 1905-10. 



No Manure Plots: 

2owt. Superphosphate Plots. 

Total Days. 

• 

Germinated. 

5 O 

Number of 
Days. 

1 

1 

P 

Germinated. 


Number of . 
Days. 

; i 

1906 

— 


1 

Nov. 27 








Nov. 24 



1900 

May 26 

Oot. 9 

137 

Dee. 1 

190 

May 26 

Oot. 9 

136 

Nov. 30 

188 

1907 .... 

May 21 

Sep. 30 

132 

Nov. 23 

186 

May 24 

Sep. 29 

128 

Nov. 23 

183 

1908 .... 

Jiuie 11 

Oct. 16 

127 

Nov. 21 

163 

June 11 

Oct. 12 

123 

Nov. 16 

158 

1909 .... 

June 3 

Oct. 20 

139 

Dec. 2 

182 

June 2 

Oot. 17 

137 

Dec; 2 

183 

1910 .... 

May 29 

Oot. 5 

129 

Nov: 26 

181 

May 30 

Oct. 2 

125 

Nov., 26 

179 

Means ... 

— 

^ 

135 

— 

180 

T” 

— 

130 

— 

178 


2cwt8. Superphosphate, and Icwt. 

2cwts. Superphosphate, and Icwt. 

i 

Nitrate of Soda at Seeding. 


Nitrate cf Soda 

in Spring. 



1 


*0 

* 

1 

1 


•s 


1 



In Ml 
Bloom 

Number 

Days. 

6 

i 

P 

1 

ciS 

1 ■ 

In'FuU 

Bloom 

Number 

Days. 

8- , 

S 

P 

3 

1905 .... 




Nov. 24 





; 

Nov. 24 


1906 .... 

my 28 

Oct. 1 

126 

Nov. 23 

179 

May 28 

Oct. 1 

126 

Nov, 23 

179 

1907 .... 

May 25 

Sep. 30 

128 

Nov. 18 

177 

May 25 

Oot. 1 

129 

Nov. 18 

177 

1908 .... 

June 12 

Oct. 8 

118 

Nov; 16 

157 

June 12 

Oct. 8 

118 

Nov, 18 

159 

1909 .... 

June 1 

Oct. 13 

134 

Nov. 22 

174 

June 1 

Oot. 13 

134 

Nov. 29 

181 

1910 .... 

May 30 

Oot. 2 

125 

Nov. 22 

176 

May 30 

Dot. 2 

125 

Nov. 22 

176 

Means . . . 

— 

, — . - 

126 

— 

173 


. — . 

126 

p- 

174 


; We see here that in the no manure plots between germination and the time 
of full bloom 135 days have, on the average elapsed, and 180 day^ between 
germination and ripening ; for the superphosphate plots we have and 
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178 days respectively ; aud for the nitrate plocs 126 and 173 days respectively. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that a dressing of nitrate of soda has in any way 
retarded the vegetation of the wheat crop ; on the contrary, it appears to 
have caused the wheat to develop and mature more rapidly. 

Are the Increased Yields Secured on the Use op Nitrate op Soda 

Propit-Bearino ? 

It is one thing to show that increased yields may be secured by the use of 
nitrate of soda, and another to show that the latter leave to the user a satis- 
factory margin of profit. It is to be feared that whether taken as hay or as 
grain the average increases in yield that have been indicated are not at present, 
rates sufiB.ciently high to pay for the cost of the manure used. 

Thus Table XXX. shows the average value of the superphosphate plots 
taken as hay to be represented by £3 11s. 3d. and taken as grain by £4 11s. Id. ; 
similarly, the average hay value of the plots treated with nitrate of soda is 
represented by £3 17s. 7d. and the average grain value by £5 Os. lOd. This 
leaves us differences in favor of the nitrate of soda plots of 6s. 4d. and 9s. 9d. 
s.n acre respectively. Now, in South Australia, nitrate of scda is a present 
worth £14 a ton ; and a4 lowt. of nitrate of soda to the acre was the dressing 
. made use of it will be evident that the average increases have failed to pay 
lor the cost of the manure used ; nor, indeed, would they have paid for it 
.at the ruling English prices of £9 10s. to £9 17s. 6d. a ton. 

Had the average increases been equal to those secured in 1909, namely’, 
in the case of one plot, 17Jcwts. of hay and Sbush. 451bs. of grain, or 25s. lOd. 
.and 30s. 7d. respectively, these increases would not only have paid for the cost 
■of the manure, but left us a handsome profit as well. 

We have good reason for believing that results almost equally satisfactory 
■could have been obtained with lighter dressings of nitrate of soda ; we pro- 
■pase, tl^xefore, in future years, having a new pair of plots in which a dressing 
of only iewt. of nitrate of soda will be made use of. We shall have occasion 
to show later on that a dressing of Jcwt. of nitrate of soda has been without 
much appreciable effect. 


{To he continued.) 
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LIVE STOCK IN 1910. 


GOVERNMENT STATISPS REPORT. 


The return published herewith shows the live stock in the various divisions 
of the State on the 31st December, 1910, in comparison with the previous 
year. 

The year was a most favorable one for all stock, and substantial increases 
are recorded in every line with the exception of sheep. 


Strength of Flocks. 

Cattle, — ^384,862 (344,034) : increase, 40,828. Dairying cattle show a 
total increase of 8,871, distributed among the divisions as follows Central , 
2,865 ; Lower North, 483 ; Upper North, 2,584 ; South-Eastern, 2,158 ; 
Western, 450 ; and remainder of State, 331. 

Horses. — ^249,326 (230,405) ; increase, 18,921, Light horses show an 
increase of 4,704 ; draughts, 14,002 ; and entires, 215» 

^Aeep.— 6,267,477 (6,432,038) ; decrease, 164,561. The flocks outside 
the counties numbered 981,332, an increase of 76,677 on the previous year,, 
but those within counties decreased to the extent of 241,238. While the 
season was a splendid lambing one, the number marked was not nearly 
sufficient to maintain the strength of the flocks and also provide for the con- 
tinued heavy slaughterings for home consumption and export and the lessening 
of the flocks through the ravages of dogs, foxes, natural, and other causes. 
If our flocks are to increase it is certain that more ewes must be put to ram. 
In some districts the decrease may be attributable to the increase in cattle 
and horses, the grazing capacity of the combined increase under these two 
heads being equal to over 500,000 sheep. 

Pigs. 96,386 (80,410) ; increase, 15,976. As the dairying industry shows 
a substantial up-grade movement, an increase of pigs was to be naturally 
expected. The improvement is better than indicated by the increase, be- 
cause many thousands were slaughtered during the year in excess of the 
previous year. 

4,403 (13,349) ; increase, 1,054. Of this number 3,450 are 
described by the owners as Angoras. 
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Other Stock. — 6,570 (5,565) ; increase, 1,005. The following kinds are 
included under this heading Camels, 2,870 (2,358); mules, 813 (647); 
donkeys, 1,536 (1,303) ; and ostriches, 1,286 (1,199). 

Decennial Inceease (1901-1910). 

During the last decade the following increases have taken ph^ce in the 
docks : — 

-159,606, of which 44,633 were ndlk cows; horses, 84,023; sheep, 
1,2*55,261 ; goats, 5,534 ; pigs, 7,500. 

Slaughtekings. 

For home consumption and export : — 

Sheep and lambs, 1,316,388 (1,303,500) ; cattle, 84,164 (82,445) ; pigs, 
‘76,308 (70,027). . - 


Stock per Square Mile in Each Division, 1910. 


Division of State. 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Horses 

Per 

Square 

Mile. 

Cattle 
Per 
Square 
Mile. . 

Sheep 

Per 

Square 

Mile. 

*A11 Kinds 
in Terms 
of Sheep 
per Square 
Mile. 

Central 

13,891 . 

6*99 

7-62 

89-65 

236*74 

Lower North 

12,401 

’ 4-48 

3-76 

102-83 

185-23 

Upper North . ; 

14,065 

1*94 

4-71 

57-28 

123-77 

South- Eastera 

15,585 i 

202 

3-53 

90-78 

146*30 

IVestem 

26,161 

•78 

•56 

20-84 

34-18 

Outside Counties 

297,967 

•06 

•32 

3-29 

,7-12 

Total South Aus- J 1910 ) 


/ -66 

1-01 

16-49 

33-18 

tralia Proper .... 1 1909 j 

ooU,U/U 

{ -61 

•91 

16-92 

32-04 


* For this purpose each horse or head of cattle equals 10 sheep. 


Mortality, 

Sheep. — ^The losses reported as due to dogs and foxes were considerably ‘ 
less than the previous year, the number being 73,574, against 94,938. 

Cattle. — ^Losses, 7,714 (11,023).; decrease, 3,309. Of this number 664 
deaths were attributed to dry bible, against 2,173 of the previous year. 
Horses. — ^Losses, 6,593 (5,687) ; decrease, 94. . 
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AGRICULTURE IN OTHER LANDS, 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal 


Eoseworthy Agricultural College* 


SPAIN. 

{Continued from 'page 1061.) 

MAULftA. 

We left Seville for Malaga on October 23id. In the early stages of the 
journey one passes in review a never-ending procession of olive trees. The 
visible lorizon is crowded with them ; in the plains and on hill-slopes, in poor- 
looking country quite as much as in fertile-looking tracts. These trees,, 
however, begin to thin out and finally disappear altogether as we ascend 
into higher regions. The approach to Malaga itself is as picturesque as it 
is unexpected; from precipitous recesses we glide down on easy gradients, 
to the sea-beach. First we penetrate the wild gorge of Hoyo de Chorro, 
and are soon threading an endless labyrinth of tunnels, whilst in the intervals- 
of daylight we are vouchsafed glimpses of desolate mountain scenery, gigantic^-. 
boulders and sheer clifE faces oveihangiEg chasms and far distant* torrents ;; 
and then suddenly, as by enchantment, bursts to view the tropical luxuriance 
>of the Hoyo de Malaga. Well down to the sandy beach the railway line is 
now bordered by an entangled growth of oranges, palms, pomegranates, 
figs, vines : a wonderful sight after the bleak grimness of the mountain 
passes. 

In Malaga we did not tarry long, for neither general accommodation nor 
the town itself are altogether in keeping with the wild beauty of the sur- 
roundings. Malaga appears to be both a thriving seaport and an important 
industrial centre, in which neither the gospel of cleanliness nor general sanitary 
science appear to have made much headway, and the condition of streets- 
and highways at this time of the year is the reverse of pleasant after the 
fall of the merest shower of rain. The general climate, however, is said to 
be ideal over the greatest portion of the year ; and I can well imagine that 
such should be the case, although the fact that sugar-cane thrives in the 
vicinity would appear to suggest a certain degree of atmospheric oppressive-* 
ness at certain periods of the year. 

Malaga has long been celebrated for the quality of its sweet wines, which 
the lapse of centuries has in no way impaired, albeit they are of the type 
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that appeals more to the Latin than to the Anglo-Saxon palate. Within 
recent years, unfortunately, the unchecked ravages of the phylloxera have 
done much towards curtailing a once extensive vineyard area, and the wine 
output of Malaga is no more what it was some 20 or 30 years ago. Equally 
celebrated, and with good reason, are the Malaga table raisins ; I do not 
recollect seeing anything finer of their kind. The getting-up of these raisins 
for sale, so as to show them off to best advantage, is no neglected art h^re, 
nor did I meet with any attempts at the deliberate concealment of second- 
class and inferior fruit beneath surface layers of choicer description. Wliat- 
ever was described as first-class I found to be first-class from top to bottom ; 
experience shows that such is not always the case elsewhere. 

The gardens of Malaga appear to revel in luxuriance ; at the time, how- 
ever, they presented a somewhat unkempt appearance which, on the whole, 
is perhaps characteristic of autumn gardens all the world over. To my 
regret time did not permit of my making extensive inquiries into the agri- 
cultural methods of this most interesting strip of country. 

Granada. 

On October 25th we left Malaga for Granada, and soon found ourselves 
back ag^in in the region of olive trees. We traverse some extensive and 
very well kept groves belonging to’the Duke of Wellington, a gift from the 
Spanish nation to his illustrious ancestor of Peninsula war fame. As one 
approaches Granada one realises how much more thorough are general cultural 
operations here than anywhere else in Spain, The valley, or Vega de Granada, 
is very extensively irrigated and given up almost entirely to the cultivation 
of sugar-beet ; affd with very good reason, if I was correctly informed, since 
at present rates sugar-beet growing is said to return 10 per cent, on invested 
capital. The extent to which within recent years this crop has come to 
39apnQpolise the district may be gauged by the fact that there are now 16 large 
sugar-beet factories in full working order in the Vega. I had occasion to 
look over one of these factories at a time, however, when no work was being 
done. This factory appeared to me to' be well equipped on modern lines and . 
very well kept. Its yearly output was said to be represented by 75,000 bags, 
of sugar of 1321bs. each. 

I was curious to learn what was done in this district with sugar-beet residues. 
In Northern France these residues were generally fed in the moist state to 
steers put up for fastening ; special forms of disease have, however, I believe 
been traced to this method of using, beet pulp. In this Spanish factory, 
after extraction of the sugar, the pulp is first partly dried by pressure and 
then transferred to specially-constructed Mins in which the drying process 
is completed with hot air. The dried pulp is then put in bags, going 75lbs. 
to 771bs. each and sold as fodder to be fed either to horses, cattle, or sheep. 
The usual price realised is said to be about £3 15s. 6d. a ton. 
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I have already had occasiou to point out that in this district sugar-beet 
growing is dependent wholly on irrigation ; this, of course, tends to make 
of it a somewhat expensive crop, involving the use of much hand- labor. The 
latter, however, is extremely cheap, being remunerated, I was assured, at 
the miserable rate of Is. 6d. a day. As yet no attempt appears to have been 
made to grow sugar-beet in rotation with some other type of crop suited to 
local conations. Th^ common practice appears to be to go on raising sugar- 
beet year after year on the same plot of land, helping the crop along by occa- 
sional dressings of stable manure and guano. In this connection I suppose 
we should not forget that in this district the sugar beet industry is a com- 
paratively recent one, and that for Spain it has hitherto proved an unusually 
profitable one ; hence we may readily assume that in this somewhat improvi- 
dent country every landowner is intent on making hay while the sun shines 
without thought of the morrow. It seems highly improbable, however, 
on the experience of other countries, that even with the aid of irrigation 
growers will be able to continue indefinitely to draw from the soil, year in 
and year out, profitable crops of sugar-beet. At the present moment a good 
crop of irrigated sugar-beet is said to be represented in the Vega by 24 tons 
to 25 tons to the acre ; the average yield of the district I was unable 
to ascertain. The roots are paid for by the factories on a quality test, much 
in the same way as our butter factories pay for milk. The juice of the roots 
is tested, and payment is made in proportion to its specific gravity, which 
will always correspond to its sugar contents. Payment is said to be made 
at the rate of 9d. for one-tenth of a degree of density (I was unable to ascertain 
what type of densimeter was in use). On an average this type of payment 
works out at £1 Os, 4d. to £1 5s, 8d. a ton of roots. 

In Australia, wherever irrigation is made available, we usually fall back 
on lucerne and other forms of fodder that can be raised at little expense and 
fed to live stock. The idea of reducing labor to a minimum usually dominates 
our policy in, this direction. It may well be questioned, however, whether 
in some special cases we might not find it to our interest to fall back dn so 
profitable an undertaking as the sugar-beet industry over some of our irrigable 
districts. I am, of course, aware that the erection and equipment of sugar 
factories is a costly affair; not to be entered upon without some degree of 
certainty as to the success of the venture. Nevertheless, as Victoria did not 
hesitate to attempt sugar-beet raising without irrigation, why should not we 
test the matter with irrigation ? . 

On the outskirts of the Vega I notice'd that both olive trees and vines were 
occasionally irrigated. 

The Spanish Mule. . 

Here, as indeed throughout Spain, the mule is the chief beast of burden 
and draught. The Spanish mule is on the whole a handsome beast, more 
■attractive than the heavy French Poitou mules, although hardly as serviceable 
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for heavy draught purposes. He is of alert, active appearance, with well-bred 
head, clean lean limbs, and well-shaped feet ; rather light in the 'bone perhaps, 
but without that abnormal abdominal development characteristic of the 
heavier types of draught mules. The coat is usually smooth and glossy. On 
the whole, judged by our standards, the Spanish mule is more of a pack 
animal, and better adapted to lorry or dray than to heavy wagon work. 
These characteristics he may be said to owe to his sire and dam respectively. 
The former— -the Spanish jack — alert, high-bred, clean-cut, is in striking 
contrast to his shaggy, ungainly cousin, the Poitevin jack ; whilst the latter — 
a Barbe mare for the most part — ^is considerably lighter than the French ideal 
“ jument mulassiere."* 

Teams abreast are no more in honor in Spain than anywhere else in the 
south of Europe. On the country roads and in the streets of towns are 
constantly to be seen large two-wheel vehicles, of greater carrying capacity 
than our ordinary drays, drawn by a string of four mules in Indian file ; or 
not uncommonly three mules with a donkey in the lead. My earlier days 
had made me tolerably familiar with the various tasks it is customary to im- 
pose upon this humble beast of burden ; never before, however, had I seen 
it in this novel position of comparative ease and dignity well out of reach of 
the punishing lash. 

We have not taken kindly to mules in Australia ; indeed, it is but rarely 
that one meets with them. And yet wherever one goes in the warmer regions 
of th6 globe one finds that for general purposes mules have been given the 
preference over horses. As draught animals if not as hacks they have many 
points in their favor : under adverse conditions of diet they are hardier than 
horses, they eat less, are less difficult in their tastes, less subject to disease 
and limb unsoundness, and they are generally longer lived. Against mules, 
on the other hand, it may be said that at times they are less tractable and 
staunch than the average horse, and in the popular mind, like all half-breeds, 
they are supposed to inherit all the defects of their parents and but few of 
their good points^ Let us recognise, however, that the, chief difficulty is the 
fact that the Anglo-Saxon does not love the mule, and unless in the future 
our immigrant increase be partly drawn from the South of Europe the mule, 
in spite of his numerous good qualities, is uo more likely to become common 
in Australia than is the camel. 

With all its squalor, its gipsies, its beggars, Granada is a wonderful city 
to visit. The interest attaching to it is mainly historical, for it is passing 
rich in the relics of glorious by-gone days. The Alhambra, that fairy 
Moorish palace overhanging the city and facing the snow-clad Sierra Nevada ; 
the stately Alameda ; the art treasures of the beautiful cathedral — one might 
have spent months of aesthetic enjoyment in the neighborhood but for the 
fact that time flies, and there was yet much to be done. And thus on the 
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evemng of the 28th of October, after a stay all too brief, we set out on the 
return journey to Madrid. 

Toledo. 

Whilst in Madrid for the second time we paid a hasty 'visit to Toledo, a 
curious old Moorish town, still celebrated as of yore for its steel and damascene 
work. The city and its general surroundings are picturesque in the extreme, 
albeit the stern grandeur of its monumental buildings can hardly be appre- 
ciated from its narrow, tortuous streets. Toledo, which must have been 
almost impregnable in days of old, dominates the plain from the summit of 
rough-hewn granite rocks. Almost completely encircled by the steep clifis 
of the Tagus, it presents a most threatening, gloomy appearance from the 
left banks of the river. Here, by the bridge of San Martin, I run into the, 
only flock of Merinos I was able to come across in Spain. It was raining at 
the time, and the flock had halted in the neighborhood of the bridge under 
the protection of huge, wolf-like dogs, not unlike those I had seen similarly 
occupied in Greece some months back. These Merinos did not make a very 
brave show. They were no improvement on those pictures of the early 
unimproved Merinos that have been handed down to us by our forefathers. 
Long of limb, fiat in the barrel, irregular in the backline, they were all that a 
sheep should not be. I cannot answer for the wool, as the sheep were too 
wet to be handled. I endeavored to secure some photographs of the flock, 
but weather conditions were too unfavorable for anything like success in 
this direction. 


Barcelona. 

We left Madrid for Barcelona on the evening of October 31st. I tarried 
a day here as I 'wished to secure from the British Consul-General in this city, 
and from the Barcelona British Chamber of Commerce, information I had 
been unable to obtain in Madrid. Unfortunately I chanced on one of those 
numerous feast days, dear to the heart of the Spaniard. Public ofiices were 
all closed, and I had to fall back on pubjished documents which the Consul 
was good enough to forward me. I ,was much struck 'with Barcelona ; with 
its wide thoroughfares and its fine buildings, it is the most modem and least 
Spanish of the cities of Spain, It is by far the most important commercial 
and industrial centre of the Peninsula, and, it may be added concurrently, 
its most turbulent city. Barcelona boasts of about 550,000 inhabitants, 
most of whom are Catalans, many of whom do not even appear to under- 
stand Spanish. I was surprised to notice that everywhere in this city the 
names of the streets are always inscribed in two languages, Spanish, and 
Catalan. The city itself is beautifully situated at the foot of the heights 
of Tibidabo, from the summit of which one enjoys magnificent panoramic 
•news both towards the sea and the distant Pyrenees. 
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The Cereals of Spain. 

I have as yet said little of the cereals of Spain ; and yet Spain, with all 
its other resources, may still be described as one of the great wheat-growing 
countries of the world. Unfortunatelj'- neither the time of the year nor the 
special localities that I visited were suited to inquiries in tliis direction. 
The following statistical data, however, will serve to show how great are the 
special cereal interests of the Spanish peninsula. 

In 1907 the area under wheat in Spain was represented by 9,244,812 acres, 
and in 1908 by 9,391,803 acres. The total wheat harvest was represented 
by 100,121,241bush. in 1907, and by 119,718,075bush. in 1908, or general 
average yields per acre of 10'83bush. and 12*64bush. respectively. In the 
total area under wheat in 1908 are included some 503,030 acres of wheat 
that had been irrigated, and which yielded at the rate of 20»56bush. to the 
acre, whilst the yield over the balance, or unirrigated area, was represented by 
12*02bush. ■ 

When we recollect that the total wheat harvest of the Commonwealth 
in 1908, an excellent year, did not exceed 62 J million bushels, we must realise 
the importance of wlxeat to the relatively small area of Spain, and the efiorts 
we are called upon to make if we wish to produce wheat in quantities at all 
proportional to our Vast territory. 

Nor has Spain neglected the other cereals, as the figures below will serve to 
shoW'— 


Spanish Cereals other than Wheat m 1907 and 1908. 



1907. 



' 

Area in 

Total 

Yield 

Cereal. 

Crop. 

Returns.- 

per Acre. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush, 

Barley ........ 

3,602,862 

61,346,170 

14-26 

Oats 

....... 1,200,362 

13,670,034 

li-30 

Bye 

2,264,222 

25,135,994 

11-16 

Maize 

1,122,4® 

23,630,306 

21-05 


1908. 




Area in 

Total 

Yield^ 

Cereal. 

Crop. 

Ketarns. 

per Acre* 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Barley 

3,507,340 

66,671,704 

1-9-01 

Oats- 

.1,224,810 

22,444,394 

18^ . 

Rye 

2,273,097 

; 24,599,120 

10-82 


1,146,677 

18,734,666 

.16-34 - . 


9 
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Leguminous crops, too, appear to be grown ve^ extensively for their 
grain, as figures below show — 

Leguminous Grain Crops in Spain, 


1907 . 

Area, in Total Yield 

Cereal, Crop. Returns. per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. Bush. 

Kidney beans 634,372 4,324,500 6-82 

Field beans 436,875 4,913,242 11-25 

Chickpeas 415,530 2,159,252 5-20 

Vetches 173,410 1,302,554 7-51 

Field peas 68,182 399,960 5-87 

Lentils 31,902 209,510 6-57 

Peanuts 18,755 672,503 35-86. 

Lupins 13,490 148,210 . 10-99 

1908 . 

Area in Total Yield 

Cereal. Crop. Returns, per Acre, 

Acres. Bush. Bush. 

Kidney beans 641,345 3,978,931 6-20 

Field beans 455,790 5,990,237 13-14 

Chickpeas 421,355 4,141,034 9-83 

Vetches 159,303 2,132,966 13-39 

Field peas 72,717 391,274 5-38 

Lentils 37,142 428,472 11-54 

Peanuts 18,875 502,150 26*60 

Lupins 14,842 199^,166 13-42 


Additionally there were under carob trees in 1908 about 371,247 acres, 
which returned 86,452 tons of carob beans, or about 4fcwts. to the acre. 

And yet, in spite of these, returns, Spain is not a cereal-exporting country, 
nor apparently does local .production come up to the food requirements 
of its 19| million inhabitants ; Indeed, at tbe present moment there appears 
to be an outcry throughout the peninsula to the effect that wheat, and con- 
sequently the wheaten loaf, is higher priced in Spain than anywhere else 
in the world. It is stated that less than half a century ago wheaten bread 
was worth in Spain from 2Jd. to 2^, the 2lh. loaf, whereas present 
ruling rates vary between 3fd. and 4id. the loaf ; hence much of the bread 
consumed in some of the Spanish provinces is made from maize, imported 
very largely from the Argentine Republic. The following figures, collected 
for the British Chamber of Commerce at Barcelona during* 1 910, will serve 
to show that wheat has been higher in Spain than is the* case ip. othcT parts 
of the world. 
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Amrage Price of Wheat on Variouff Markets in 1910. 
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It is stjited that during the coui’sc of the Spanish- Amejrican war there was 
a veiy general tendency on the part of prices of commodities to rise, in sym- 
pathy with the depreciation of currency and consequent high rates of foreign 
exchange. Exchange, however, is now approximately normal, but prices 
show no tendency to fall, and particularly the prices of wheat and bread. 
I may state that a veiy similar phenomenon has arisen in Greece : general 
prices were at one time very high as a result of high rates of foreign exchange. 
In 1910, however, Greek money was actually at a premium in Greece, and 
yet there were no signs of a fall in prices. In both countries the mercantile 
community are accused of maintaining this reign of high prices for their own 
selfish ends. It is difficult, however, for an outsider to judge fairly of the 
position. 

In 1909 Spain imported about £695,930 worth of wheat, and in 1908 about 
£777,520 worth; \yhilst of maize £1,025,260 worth was imported in 1909, 
and £1,519,260 worth in 1908. 

I have already stated that the bulk of the maize appears to be drawn 
from the Argentine Republic ; the impoitcd wheat, on the other hand, comes 
almost entirely from Russian ports. In view of the high ruling rates in 
Spain, it may be asked whether Australian exporters might not find it to 
their advantage to look occasionally to Spanish ports ns a suitable outlet 
for some of our surplus corn. 

General Impressions op Spain. 

Our short three weeks* visit to Spain came to an end on November 2nd, 
when from Barcelona we set out for Marseilles. The liiasty impressions formed 
in the course of a flying visit do not perhaps go much beneath the surface 
of things, they have, nevertheless, a peculiar value of their own, in that they 
leave on the mind a panoramic record which closer and longer associations 
are too apt to efface. For the attentive observer a brief visit places every- 
thing in perspective, and thus he is perhaps better able to judge of the relative 
proportions and relationships of things, since as yet the woo^ are not hidden 
to him. by the multitude of trees, ' Bejirond these admissions, therefore, I 
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offer no apologies for a few closing reflections on a country that I had often 
heard of, often read about, and always wished to see. 

I quitted Spain with the settled conviction that it is a country that has 
received but scant justice at the hands of modern writers, or more correctly, 
perhaps, that my personal conceptions of the country had been hopelessly 
at fault. The picture of a helpless retrograde Spain, sunken in sloth and 
ignorance, the mere shadow of her former greatness, has not infrequently 
been drawn, and subconsciously, perhaps, for me this picture had represented 
reality. Indeed, it is no easy task for the Anglo-Saxon mind to visualise 
some other kind of Spain ; both history and tradition alike would appear to 
forbid it. And yet quite other was the Spain that I saw in perspective during 
those brief three weeks : a virile country, of those to whom future ages 
promise much, and yet no more than the true reflex of its variegated past. A 
country, too, of untold natural resources and hidden wealth, the surface of 
which has been no more than skimmed. In these pages I have already 
adverted to some of the a^icultural resources of the country. In this direc- 
tion it may be said, with unusual relevancy, that Spain is essentially a land 
of corn, wine, and oil a land of broad rivers and almost unlimited irri- 
gation supplies ; a land of citrus trees and fruit trees of all kinds ; of the 
chestnut and the cork oak ; of rich lowland pastures and mountain summer 
feeding grounds. Indeed, there are few forms of agricultural activity possible 
under either temperate or subtropical zones that we do not find practised in 
some corner or other of this favored land. 

» On the other hand the mineral resources of Spain are also very considerable, 
and probably ver^ scantily developed as yet. Iron, lead, copper, silver, 
pyrites, quicksilver, and salt are all important articles of export, representing 
in the aggregate from 10 to 12 million sterling annually. 

Factories and manufactures appear to have become firmly seated in many 
centres ; and although, according to the traditional standpoint, the balance 
of trade, as between imports and exports, is generally against Spain, the bulk; 
of interchange involved is there to afford ample proof of great developmental 
activities. It is thus that in 1909 the total exports were valued at £34,299,186 
and the total imports at £35,223,000. 

That, in the way of development, much yet remains to be done in !3pain 
cannot very well be demed ; but so it must ever be with all countries that 
have any prospects ahead of them. Nor do I believe that long occupation 
of the soil by the same race, accompanied by inadequately exploited natural 
rfesources, is necessarily clear evidence of national retrogression, or even of 
stagnation. I take it that wherever a people has succeeded in ma,intaiiung 
its independence for centuries, its present can be read fairly only in the light 
of , its past. It seems to me that we have here a nation that in the past Kas 
felt no special stimulus towards the development of its own natural resource^* 
CSrcumstances and the national 'character made of it in past ages the con- 
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queror of weaker nationalities ; and, as usually happens in such cases, Spain 
left to others the uncongenial task of delving for her special requirements. 
And if we scan this past with impartial eyes we shall not be able to withhold 
admiration for the Spaniard and his acts. Scarce recovered from the thral- 
dom of the Moors, we find purely fortuitous circumstances flooding sober, 
hard-working Spain with the easily won gold and silver of the newly discovered 
Americas. Now, wealth, however required, usually begets power, and great 
accordingly became the power of the Spaniard ; but wealth acquired with 
unexpected ease from outside sources must have the effect of checking the 
development of the home natural resources, the exploitation of which will 
always involve less congenial forms of toil. In the end this dependence 
on others for the ordinary requirements of life may undermine the national 
character, and then disaster is close at hand. The easily acquired wealth 
of the New World had the effect of checking the home development of Spain ; 
but the stern national character appears to have been proof against its more 
insidious inroads. The Spaniard has often been accused of ruthless intoler- 
ance in the days of his power ; but intolerance, however much we rnay depre- 
cate it, was never yet the offspring of a weakly character. And it is this 
strength of character which made the Spaniard intolerant when power was 
his, which also saved him from effete degeneration in the days when wealth 
was to be had for the asking. 

Spain's immense colonial empire is now a thing of the past, and once again 
the Spanish people are thrown back upon the unappreciate4 resources of their 
native soil, and already on all sides there arc not wanting signs of national 
awakening. The general incongruities of the day, indeed, are good evidence 
of this ; electric tramways and electric lights in the most squalid of villages 
and hamlets might otherwise seem altogether out of place. The popple of 
the Peninsula are probably the most heterogeneous in Europe, and long 
political union does not appear to have brought about anything like social 
amalgamation, as has been the case in other parts of the world. Md as 
each race has its special temperament so this association of races, which we 
call Spanish people, will find ample scope for the exercise of individual energies 
in a land that nature has so well endowed. Under the aegis of wise state- 
manship the future lies with the Spanish yeoman ; in the North of Africa, 
in ^Algeria and Tunisia, whither lack of home employment has often driven 
him, there exists* no sturdier workman or better artisan. He is in a position 
to seize upon'the opportunities that are now arising, and therewith will build 
up a uew Spain. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laubie, Poultry Expert. 

Monthly Operations. 

A Poultry Association . — This is a convenient time of the year to consider 
this question. There is room for a good association which, at its inception, 
need not be hampejed with endless regulations, committees, and pocket- 
depleting “subscription fees. There are plenty — ^too many in fact — of shows 
at which country and other breeders can exhibit their stock. Poultry clubs, 
though deserving and excellent, serve the exhibitor only. They show signs 
of vitality but once a year. The following scheme should commend itself 
to breeders. 

1. In every convenient centre a local body should be foimed. Let some 
of the energetic residents ascertain the names and addresses of each person, 
the breeds and number of poultry owned by them, and forward to me, with 
the names of two or three who could act as representatives in case special or 
concerted action were required. * 

2. Those desiring to exhibit poultry at shows convenient could arrange 
with other brandies for combined displays. 

3. I am prepared to open a register of all the groups or country comjnittccs, 
with a record of the breeds they stock. This register would be of great value 
in putting breedcra, buyer, and seller ih touch with one another. I- have 
frequent inquiries for stock. 

4. City and suburban breeders could register names, addresses, and par- 
ticulars. 

5. The Journal of Agriculture would be the gcner,Ti means of communication, 
and expressions of opinions upon various subjects could bd published. 
Perriodical meetings of country centres could be arranged, at which lectures 
could be given and contributions read. 

District conferences, such as North, South, South-Eastern, Peninsula, &c., 
could be arranged, with perhaps an annual congress of seme duration in 
Adelaide. , 

0. Exjwnscs . — Local committees could arrange to defray the small matter 
of postage and hire of rooms when required. The annual subscription to the 
Jourml of Agriculture is only Is, posted. Members would receive reports 
and bulletins issued by me post free. 

7. So that all mattets pertaining to the industry might receive attention, 
country poultr}’^ clubs as a body — ^irrespective of the action of individual 
members— might register and send delegates to conferences, &c. 
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• Let the movement make a good beginning, and additions to the objective 
will follow in due course. 

Hatching Season. 

Lose no time in incubating eggs — ^hen, duck, turkey, &c. Many breeders 
already have fine flocks of chickens and ducklings. From many accounts 
to hand, the hatching has so far been satisfactory. Concentrate all yoiir 
energies during August and September, as later hatched chickens are not so 
valuable. In the late districts operations will be generally a month behind the 
northern* and early portions. 


The Chickens. 

Keep them warm and well fed, but not over fed. Never neglect them, 
and do not ccddle them. If chickens run on boarded floors they soon die off 
— ^it has been tried over and over again. If you must use a boarded floor, 
cover it with three inches of dry earth and sand. Feed on a variety of cracked 
grains, the principal of which should be sound wheat, shelled or hulled oats, 
skinless barley, field peas, maize — all these should be cracked in small pieces. 
Give plenty of cut green food — barley grass, barley, lettuce, and tender cab- 
bage and kail leaves. Keep a supply of coarse sand, fine grit, and also some 
charcoal grit. See that they are never without fresh, clean water. 

Ducklings 

May be fed upon wheatmeal and bran (or pollard and bran) two parts* 
cut green food one part, mixed with milk or soup ; mix to a crumbly m^s. 
Provide clean water in water troughs so constructed that they ca^j^y 
get their heads in^-the water should be six inches deep, so that they 
can dip their heads in, and clean off any adhering pollard. Ducklings 
consume 4uantiti€s of sand and grit, and will eat any amount of cut green 
food. Animal food seems an absolute necessity if good growth and quick 
maturity are to be attained. Let them have clean drinking water at hand 
day and night. House warmly and use plenty of clean, dry, soft straw or 
grass bedding. 

Guabd Against Losses. 

Verndn , — ^House your chickens and ducklings where cats, dogs, foxes, 
crows, magpies, and other predatory animals cannot reach them. . If raised 
by hens, &c., examine both mother and young to see that they are free of 
body vermin ; to exterminate, apply insect powder. 

“ Disease Oerms : — Thousands of chickens die yearly because of lack of proper 
precautions. Scraping and sweeping will not; remove micro-organisms which 
cause disease. At frequent intervals scrub the brooders with hot water and 
soap ; when dry, apply a solution of formalin, carbolic acid, or any good 
germicide— apply inside and out. Keep the soil in yaids sweet and fork 
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over occasionally. If any losses occur whicli indicate disease, tlie soil in the 
yards should be treated with one of the foregoing germicides. For young 
stock finely-chopped garlic is valuable ; the juice has strong germicidal 
properties. 

Lack , 0 / Ventilation * — Many breeders are death-traps through lack of venti- 
lation. Do not expose the little birds to draughts and rough winds, but keiJp 
them on the ground and give as much air. as possible. 

Overcrowding is the cause of much loss annuallj^ Remember it pays better 
to breed a small quantity of goed chickens or ducklings than to hatch out 
thousands and lose 90 per cent, from various causes. 

Exercise* — ^Keep the chickens- busity scratching ; it keeps them warm, and 
promotes active digestion. Ducklings do not require exercise. Keep them 
warm, clean, and growing. Those for market should be disposed of as soon 
as fit. Those intended for breeding stock should, when full growm, have a 
pond to sw’im in, as by swimming the duck obtains exercise. 

Green Food. 

Do not forget to make ample provision for the summer. Sparc yards can 
be planted with Kentucky Blue Grass (Poa pratensis), which is nutritious and 
much- liked by the birds, and also grows well. Silver beet, kails, rape, 
lettuce, and endives should be planted in rich soil. Get ground ready for 
lucerne, mai^e, and sunflower later on. Tagosaste (Ggtisus proliferus) may 
be planted for hedges and break winds. ' 

% 

Sun Shelters. 

It is not too soon to think of this matter, which should not be delayed 
until the hot daj-s arrive. Pemanent shelters— portable, if desired— arc best 
made of galvanized iron upon a hardwood frame. They will be cool if coaled 
with a thick whitewash compound such as is obtainable in the markets. 

Glut Egu Season. 

Clean, sound, fresh eggs may he sent to the Government Produce Depot, 
Light Square, and will he sold at best ruling prices. Large eggs generally sell 
for a penny a dozen more. Proper egg cases, to contain fj^enty-five dozens, 
can be supplied at cost, from 2s. 6d. for good second hand. These save 
freight, time, and breakages, and can be returned and used for a long 

Corm^«&»oe.-Since the pubUcation of the monthly operations (pre* 
vio^y issued as a circular) in the Jownd of Agrioidture, a large body of 
poultry-breeders haye become subscribers. To these I offer a cordial in^ta- 
tiou to write briedy upon any matter of interest. Questions, replies, and 
extracts published will interest ndany others, and the work and value of the 
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Jourml can be extended. Of course, where necessary, prompt answers will 
be sent by post, and questions, 4&c., marked “ Journal ” will appear in the 
correspondence section. To begin with, I shall, welcome expressions of 
opinion re Egg Export, and also re Poultry Association. 


OVERSEA EGG SHIPMENTS. 


By D. E. Laurie, Poultry Expert. 

At this season of the year those interested in egg production generally 
expect an announcement as to the season's proposals. There is no doubt 
that the necessity for shipments is great, because England is our natural 
outlet for the surplus of the glut season. Notwithstanding- the opposition 
on the part of interested persons which the movement has encountered, I 
am more firmly convinced that an oversea outlet is of vital importance and 
absolutely essential to the w^ell-being of the poultry industry. 

The effect on the local market of the Government movement has been 
most marked. In 1906, the year of the first shipmem}, those who rule the 
egg market took no active steps — ^just possibly they' were not prepared. 
In 1907, however, the market reached an average figure during the glut 
season which was quite unheard of before. The successful results of these 
shipments looked so much like business that our opponents took such measures 
that the 1908 spring markets saw still higher prices. In the interests of the 
producers, I carefully collected all available statistics, and by comparing 
these and inter-State market reports with local market reports I proved 
the latter to be but the old bogey. Judged by the laws of supply and demand, 
there was no warrant for the prices paid. 

Eor years the egg-producers have been complaining about the miserably 
low prices offered during spring on the Adelaide markets. In the e'arly 
years of my appointment as lecturer, dating from 1895, I gathered together 
a small band of breeders who saw that the time for oversea shipment ,was 
not far off. In 1906 the Government lent a sympathetic ear and agreed 
to stand behind the shipments. With the exception of the breeders alluded 
t-o the bulk were indifferept ; somo were misled bjr the hawk " cry of private 
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enterprise, &c. ; others, equally blind hut more acute, thought tha.t by holding 
aloof they would gain at the expense of their fellows who assisted. 

The egg-shipment scheme is one which must perforce depend upon (‘o- 
operation and State aid. For maiu’^ reasons the scheme could not be carried 
out by private enterprise. *It does not matter to private enterprise wlietlier 
eggs sell at 6d. or 9d. a dozen minimum price in Adelaide, but tg the producer 
the question is serious. 

To sell our eggs in England it is imperative that they should be 
quite fresh. The English purchaser and consumer demand the best; 
they will not buy stale eggs. At no time have the men'hants in this 
State endeavored to put a stop to the traffic in eggs which are quite unfit 
in any form for human consumption. Until a course of vigorous and, if 
necessary, drastic action puts an end to this traffic our poultry industiy 
will be hampered. Some few shops of late have made special efl'oits to supply 
their customers with genuine fresh eggs, but the bulk of the trade eggs are 
far from satisfactory. About three yearn ago the Sj^dney health a,uthorities 
threatened drastic action in regard to South Australian eggs, and yet wo are 
told that the trade needs no supervision. In the summer months, if one buys 
a dozen eggs at each of 20 stores, in 90 per cent, of the cases he will find a, 
big proportion of stale eggs and many quite decayed. Unfoitunately, 
the average person regards such eggs from a humorous standpoint—uhless 
upon the platform. Vigorous action would, in time, reach to the culpable 
fanner as well as the trader. Our industry would be far better without 
these eggs and those who -deal in uhem. Our producers who desire, a pros- 
perous industry should demand the prompt elimination of these objec- 
tionable features. 
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PARASITES OF SHEEP. 


By T. H, Williams, Acting Chief Inspector of Stock. 

Has it ever occurred to owners or managers of sheep that there is a heavy 
annual loss through their neglect to dip their animals and destroy the parasites 
on them 1 

There are probably quite 1,000,000 sheep infested with lice .in .the State 
to-day, and it is a low estimate to say that, by biting, scratching, and 
rubbihg, each animal loses 21bs. of wool yearly. At the low estimate of 6d. 
per pound, this represents £50,000. The unthrifty and stunted condition of the 
animals and the deteriorated state of their wool — ^worth only about 3d. 
per pound— means another annual loss of anything frem £100,000 to £120,000. 
The annual loss to owners as the result of allowing sheep to remain *tick- 
infested probably represents quite another £100,000. 

These are large accounts to lay at the door of negligent management, 
when for an outlay of about 2d. per head sheep can be dipped in the best 
poisonous powder dips on the market, and the destructive parasites destroyed. 
Unfortunately, there are many who market their lousy sheep imimediaiely 
ofE shears, undipped. Dealers or farmers get them, and they are spread all 
over the State. The buyers probably know nothing about* lice, and cannot 
understand why the sheep do not thrive. A, neighbour is consulted, and he 
with the owner between them conclude the sheep have some mysterious 
disease. 

It is the duty of everyone interested in the care and management of sheep 
to frequently examine them, and see that they are free of parasites. The 
dipping regidations require that notice must be sent to the inspector of stock 
for the district if sheep are found dirty. The owner jmust not depasture 
or tifavel infect^ sheep an public lands or roads, or expose thw in ;publip 
sale yards. Heavy perialti^ ite-J^rovided. 

There is another point which must be impressed upon those Who. Sip fheir 
sheep, and that is m carbolic or non-poisohous dips will render the sheep 
immune to the attack of parasites, while the best poisonous powder sdips 
will protect them for months. When lice are present on sheep aft Rearing 
they, must be dipped in poisonoiis powfer .?Kps oS the shears, aaSagam at 
the end of two jnonths, as it| always req#^.,two ^ppings to .fese^a^als 
of lice. 'V 

The Stock Departaaent can only reco^jise 
have through a bath 
they mu# be immersed for Qiie' 
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Unless sheepowners in infected districts clean their sheep it will be necessary 
in the near future to ask for regulations giving power to keep sheep from 
being marketed till they have been inspected and declared free of parasites 
by an inspector of sheep. Sheep from infected districts have, unfortunately, 
spread lice to many thousands of our Northern flocks, where merinos have 
become infected and some recently inspected had lost nearly half their wool. 

It would probably be a good idea for owners of sheep in infected areas to 
form vigilance committees, and satisfy themselves that all sheep are dipped 
every season in approved dipping powder, and keep the inspectors of sheep 
posted up as to the state of things. Through determined and concerted 
action the sheep of the States were freed of scab years ago, and there is no 
reason why they should not be cleansed of lice and ticks, which are probably 
nearly as destructive from an economic point, but are far more easily de- 
stroyed. All the sheep inspectors have been requested to flimly enforce 
the dipping regulations. 

The lice which infect sheep are very minute — ^less than one-sixteenth of an 
inch long,* and difficult to see. They are pink in color when gorged with blood, 
and lie close to the skin of the sheep. When a few are seen on opening 
the wool, it is generally sufficient evidence of the presence of thousands on 
the animal examined. A low-power lens . will aid in the search for them. 
They multiply rapidly, the eggs being deposited at the roots of the wool, 
where they are hidden by particles of yolk, &c. The endbryo, being sur- 
rounded by a protecting greasy substance, is not touched by the dip ; hence 
the urgent need' for a second dipping to destroy the young lice. 
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FARMING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


As Seen by New South Welshmen. 

Some of tlie delegates from New SoutK Wales, wlio attended the Dry 
Farming Conference in Adelaide during March of this year, have been giving 
their impressions of South Australian farming in tbe Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales for July. These papers should make very pleasant 
reading for our agriculturists, the criticisms arc so few and the commenda- 
tion is so freely given. 

We quote the following extracts, beginning with the notes and impressions 
of Mr. H. C. L. Anderson : — 

A visit to some of the principal wheat-growing districts of South Australia will at once 
convince the visitor of the great prosperity that is now blessing the primary produCera, 
and incidentally, of course, the whole of that State. 'One hears stories in Adelaide about 
farmers going to market, to church, and to agricultural shoWfe in motor oars, two some- 
times belonging to one family, and 20 being seen at one festival Without being able to 
certify that this is generally true, one can say that many farmers are retiring from active 
work at middle age, and am building for themselves very comfortable houses nestling mid 
veidant orchards and pretty gardens in the nearest townships, and the number of retired 
farmers, merr iri the full prime of their lives, enjoying their well-eanred leisure, is .quite a 
feature irr South Australia. 

And whence come these charming ilowers, these luscious fruit and grapes, not.^lways 
to be seen round farmers’ houses in our own dry districts 1 ' From the great reservoirs 
of Beetaloo and Biindalcer up in the hills, which supply water in pipes to every farm along 
70 miles of road. The Mother y tate has yet something to learn about water conservation , 
and incidentally about improving the conditions of living in dry districts. 

The principal causes of this prosperity are : — 

(1) The greater rainfall of the past five or six years, more especially during the last 

three. 

(2) The increased use of superphosphate, of which 76,600 tons were used last year 

oh 2,100,000 acres; as against 12,600 tons oh 260,000 acres in 1898. 

(3) The increase in the practice of fallowing, which has risen in the Central district 
. frorh 23''6 per cent, of the total area under crop in 1896 to 63*3 per cent, last 

year j in the Lower North there has been an increase from 29-2 per cent, to 
69-7 per cent. ; and in the Upper North, where >vheat‘ farming is” conducted 
under special climatic di£6cultues, the increase has been from ^6*7 per. cent, to 
63*4 per cent. In other words, this means that during last season, whilst 
1,830,868 acres were under crop no less than 1,118,492 acres were being fallowed, 
and the fallows were worked during the summer. 

The success due to this combination of causes has been phenomenal, the average yield 
having risen from 4*64bush. in 1899 to 13*26bush. 10 years afterwards. A visit to some 
districts which have very low raihfair givj^ ’ohe cause "to think seriously of the climatic 
conditions of large areas of New South Wales, which are apparently a.s favorable as those 
of the whole of the Upper North of South Australia, where half a million acres are now 
ploughed for wheat, and also as those of a large part of the Lower North, where 1,200,000 
acres are annually cultivated for that crop. It is true that we are not yet growing wheat 
in our similar areas of low rainfall, but that is due more to the lack of cheap transporta- 
t>ion than t<f want of enterprise in our pioneers or to ignorance of our great potentialities. 
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But Victoria and South Australia have pushed railways mto dry districts in confident 
advance of settlement, and the lesults have justified the bold statemanship of such a 
policy. Truly South Australia had some big men when her schemes of water conservation 

and of railway branch lines were adopted. ’ , a . • 

Twenty years ago we were importing wheat from South Australia ; wo ai 

exporting 1.3,000,000bush. And yet we are cultivating only 2,000,000 acres, though 
vfe have fully proved our wheat belt to cover 10 times that area. , i x 

If we can demonstrate a system of three yearn’ rotation — fallow, fodder crops, and wheat 
— suitable for our districts enjoying a total rainfall as good as and generally tetter than 
that of the six prosperous districts described fRoseworthy, Gladstone, Quom, Port Pu'i^ 
Orroroo, Petersburg), such a rotation and system as wc are now trying at Nyngan and 
Coonamble, which are both outside the safe wheat belt as at pi'csent denned, we shall 
have extended that belt 50 miles west, and shall have increased the wheat-producing 
ai’ea by 50,000,000 acres. 


Mr. Geo. L. Sutton, late Wheat Experimentalist, writes 

The South Australian works hard. From ploughing time in J une until sowing time in 
April he puts in an amount of constant work that would appal the majority of farmers 
in any of our wheat districts. Living in a country where farming lias been followed for 
a long period, he is probably more conservative, and would now be just as surprised if 
asked to do less work as the farmer of New South Wales is when asked to do more in order 
to preiDare. his land properly. . 

The South Australian seems keenly alert to devise implements that will suit his peculiar 
conditions. A noticeable feature in this respect is the advent of a seed and manure box 
attached to the implements for working the fallow land. Such a machine enables the seed 
and the manure to be sown at. the last working of the fallow, and dispenses with the opera- 
tion of drilling. There seems no reason why such a practice should lessen the yield. It* 
will unquestionably lessen the cost of production, and seems admirably suited for Aus- 
tralian conditions. • 

Our present wheat districts seem to possess more natural advantages than those of South 
Australia. On the whole the soil seems rather richer ; nor are weeds so plentiful. But 
in South Australia the soils are generally lighter, and in this respect q.re probably better 
adapted to make the moat of a scanty rainfall. 

. In South Australia the number and growth of weeds is phenomenal. In New South 
Wales the growth is not nearly as great, and is viewed in many places with oomplaoency, 
because most of the weeds are good stock feed- In South Australia many of ijic weeds 
are valueless in this respect. 

The farmer in New South Wales has hardly realised how serious takcall is. It is well 
that he should do so, in order that he may be on the alert to control it. As an illustration 
of its destructive character, a farmer at Crystal Brook instanced a case in which 225 
acres out of 250* acres were ruined by this dreaded pest. 

It is evident that, owing to their proximity to the ocean, some of the South Australian 
distriotfe do-not experience the hot dry winds which at harvest time are fdlt in some of our 
dry areas, especially in the west. This is in contrast to the conditions obtaining during 
the harvest of our dry areas, and especially the western ones, when, if a breeze springs up, 
it is generally of such a character that stripping is facilitated. 

Mr. R- W. Peacock (Manager of tke Bathurst Experiment Farm) and Messrs. 
E. Crouch and Geo. Liudon, of Wagga, also contribute interesting observa- 
tions on our climate and methods of farming. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


FOR THE YEAR 1910-11. 

Lust month wo gave a general summary of the cereal harvest for 1910-11, 
taken from tlic annual statistics, compiled by Mr. W. L. Johnston, and issued 
by the Government Statist (Mr. L. H. Shell). From the same report we now 
piildish some further details : — 

VV’’EATttiflK Conditions. 

Though the wliolc vStatc was visited by an oxoeptionally heavy monsoonal rain in the 
month of March, the season pro^'ed to bo a late one owing to a prolonged dry spell during 
April .and the early part of May. From the following table, showing the average monthly 
rainfall over the agricultural areas, it will be observed that the year was a very wet one : — 

Average MoNTHrA' RainfAu^ oysR Agricui/cdral Abbas, 


Period. 

A] nil. 

May. 

June. 

I 

July. 

j 

! Aug. 

Soptr. 

Total. 

Six 

Months. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 1 

1 In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 1 

In. 

1910 

•36 


3-19 

4-5B i 

2*18 

3*39 

17*74 

2*30 ! 

1*73 

1909 

2-68 

330 

3*25 

3-61 1 

4*79 

1*74 

1 

19*66 

1*92 

1*60 

Mean for 50 years . . 

1-77 

1 2-t}3 ! 

! 3-05 

2*86 ! 

2*60 1 

! 211 

15*02 

1-83 1 

1-08 


The total rainfall for the six months, April to September,- being 17’74in., or 2*72 above 
the mean of the last 50 years, the crops in many of the counties in the Central Division 
sutfemd considerably from too much rain, while those in the Upper Northern Division 
were greatly benefited, averaging ll*87bush. per acre, the highest on rejcoid. 

Acreage under Cereals. 

(Figures in brackets are those of the previous season.) 

The total area under cultivation with cereals for grain, hay, and fodder was 2,689,607 
(2,474,501) acres, an increase of 215,106 acres. 

The following table shows at a glance the distribution of the area in comparison with 
the previous season ; — 


j 

. Division of State, 

• 

Wheat. 

[ Barley. 

j 

Oats. 1 

All Other 
Oreals. 

T. (Jentral 

Acres. 

786,134 

(736,291) 

656,494 

Acres. 

21,438 

Acres. 

76,385 

(85,276) 

29,954 

Acres. 

16,027 

11, Lower North 

(27,672) 

2,230 

(14,406) 

7,398 

111. Upper North 

(641,491) 

314,085 

(2,766) 

196 

1 (34,299) 

' 3,450 

• (6.174) 
1,966 

IV. South-Eastern 

(298,896) 

285,468 

(170) 

11,361 

1 (1,922) 

43,101 

(1,542) 

5,810 

V. Western 

(198,597) 

402,000 

(11,141) 

2,859 

1 (49,973) 

I 22,825 

(5,401) 

426 


(341,122) 

(4,372) 

j (12,785) 

(205) 

Total 1910-11 

2,444,181 

38,084 

175,715 

31,627 

Total 1909-10 

2,216,397 

46,121 

184,265 

*27,728 . 

Increase or Decrease 

227,784 

— 8,037 

— 8,640 

3,899 ^ 

s 


' ' ■ ' ‘ ' ... - 

It will be observed that area under wheaten grain shows an increase of 227,784, while 
there are decreases in the acreage under barley and oats of 8,037 and 8,540 acres respec- 
tively. 
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Production. 

The following is a summary of .the total yields and averages of the eliicf cereal and hay 
ero|)s ill comparison wit h tlio^erQ])s of the previous seas on ; 


Seasons. I Inci'easo or 


Kind of Crop. 

1909-10. 

1910-11 

Decrease. 


Bnsli. 

Avge. 

Bush, 

Avge. 

Bush. 

Avge. 

Wheat 

23,133,861 

13*26 

24,344,740 

11*57 ! 

^789,111 

— 1*69 

Barley (total all kinds) 

691,424 

16*50 

544,471 

15*79 i 

— 146,963 

— 0*71 

“ l^falting 

446,825 

16*03 

344,665 

14*83 

— 102,160 

— 1*20 

“ ' Cape 

218,771 

17*73 

186,912 

18*59 ' 

— 31,869 

-f 0*86 

Other 

25,828 

15*36 

12,894 

11*01 

— 12,934 

— 4*35 

Oats 

1,209,131 

14*17 

1,136.618 

14*63 j 

— 72,513 

+ 0-40 

Rye 

15,021 

9*81 

7,851 

7*53 1 

— 7,170 

— 2*28 

Pcsis •*•••••••«•«•• 1 

129,292 

16*24 

188,786 

19*61 

+ 69,494 

+ 3*37 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Hay (all kinds) 

574,475 

1*35 

595,064 

1*35 

i +20,689 

— 

Wheaten 

439,469 

1*38 

464,048 

1*38 

i + 24,579 

— 

Oaten 

121,995 

1**26 

121,017 

1*26 

— 978 

— 

Straw 

16,234 

— 

12,202 

— 

! —4,032 

! , 


Value of Wheat Cultivation. 

To show the importance of the wheat harvest to the State it is only necessary to mention 
that the production of grain for each of the last five yearn has averaged 21,095,()64bush., 
and, inclusive of the wheaten hay crop, the mean annual value for five seasons was 
£5,14*2,261, the value of the 1910-11 wheaten grain and hay crop on the average prices 
to date being £5,392,933. 

As intimately associated with wheat culture the fact should be remembered that the 
capital invested in machinery and implements owned by the farmers* was in 1910 assessed 
at £2,053,414, and further that the prosperous condition of the farming industry is directly 
reflected in the flourishing condition of many of the secondary industiies of the State, 
notably the agricultural implement and machine works, which for 1910 numbered 00, 
all employing four or more hands, the total- hands being 1,636, who received in wages 
£142.563, and turned out work to the value of £367,998. 

The following tables show particular of wheat culture in each division of the State 
for the season 1910-11, contnisted with the mean of the last five seasons. 

Acreage Under Wheat for C4rain Only. 





Divisions of State. 

I » . ^ 


{Season. 

Total for 
State, 

I. 

Central, 

- 

H. 

Lower 

North. 

III. 

Upper 

North, 

IV. 

Sou til - 
Eastern. 

V. 

WcHloni. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Acres, 

llUO-ll .... 

2,104,717 

034,242 

571,041 

208,020 

263,319 

307,846 

Mean last live 


seasons . . . 

1,826,817 

» 570,644 » 535,1*29 1 *296,460 

Total Wheat Production. 

141,878 

282,710 

i 

Bush. 

1 Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Basil. 

Buali. 

mo -11 .... i 

24,344,740 

7,402,030 

7,801,308 

3,180,885 

*2,609,857 

3,229,094 

Mean last five | 



seasons ... i 

21,095,664 

6,868.3*24 1 7,489,987 1 2,997,149 
Average Yield per Acre. 

1,453,892 1 

2,280,312 

1910-11 1 

Mean last five ; 

Bush. 

! Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 1 

Bush. 

11*57 

11-77 

13.66 

11*87 

10*14 j 

8-79 

seasons ... i 

11*54 

12-03 

13*90 

10-11 

10*24 1 

8*08 


We liave reason to be gratified with the record for the whole State—For 1910-11 season 
Wheat for grain, 2,104,717 acres, 24,344,740bush., ll‘57bush. average per acre. Mean 
for last five seasons— Wheat for grain, 1,826,817 acres, 21,095,C64bush., average U-64buHh, 
per acre. 

The Lower North Division has averaged for the last five seasons 7,489,987 bush, of 
AVneat, or 14bush. |x;r acre. 
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Wheat for 

Grain. 

li 


1 11 

Division and County. 

Area Sown. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 

j rvnii 

(Appr< 

Me 

mail 

)ximate 

an). 


1900.10. 

1910-11. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1909. 

1910. 

T. Central — 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Adelaide 

14,300 

15,204 

14-39 

10-51 

37-53 

33-21 

Albert 

47,449 

58,171 

10-59 

8-77 

12-06 

15-92 

Alfred 

20,252 

40,094 

11-95 

13-27 

10*46 

15-90 

Carnarvon 

2,000 

3,443 

5-90 

3-40 

25-80 

35-36 

Eyre- 

50,301 

03,591 

10-10 

11-53 

14-12 

18-84 

Fergusson 

137,478 

142,644 

15-02 

13-35 

. 20-.S9 

21-80 

Gawler 

117,202 

123,863 

16-87 

12-59 

21-18 

21-06 

Hindmai'sh 

22,330 

24,104 

13-41 

7-82 

29-93 

31-66 

Light 

93,173 

96,470 

17-41 

13*27 

1 24-74 

25-30 

Sturt 

00,617 

00,658 

10-89 

8-73 

21-26 

22-01 

Total 

580,234 

634,242 

14-21 

11-77 

21-75 

24-21 

Increase . . 


1 48,008 






2-46 

Decrease , 

' — 

j 

— 

2-44 

— 

— 

i 

II. Lower North — ‘ 
Burra 

21,202 

j 

1 

j 

! 

23,541 

14-06 

16-69 

12-20 

17-99 

Daly 

227.457 

224,596 

15-48 

12-43 

18-90 

20-66 

Hamley 

40 

170 

5-00 

8-82 

10-46 

16-08 

Kimberley 

12,371 

14,017 

9-26 

11-92 

12-39 

17-83 

Stanley 

153,114 

169,485 

18-89 

14-89 

22-02 

25-19 

Viotoria 

137,170 

134,553 

16-49 

14-04 

18-46 

24-30 

Young 

3,555 

5,279 

7-06 

7-18 

9-55 

16-18 

Total 

564,975 

671,641 

16-46 

13*65 

14-85 

19-74 

Increase .. 


16,666 

__ 



— 

4-89 

* .I>eorease , 

— 

\ 

• — 

2-80 

— 

— 

IIT. Upter North — 
Blachford 

0,205 

7,799 

7-17 

8-23 

12-86 

15-64 

Dalhousie 

. 87,801 

81,642 

10-05 

12-31 

1 14-30 

19-13 

Derby 



— 

— 

6-12 

9-68 

Frome 

100,202 

106,975 

13-18 

13-12 

17-01 

22-81 

Granville 

15,955 

13,976 

7-46 

9-05 

12-42 

15-48 

Hanson 

21,098 

21.699 

8-91 

7-61 

11-30 

14-13 

Herbert 

0,612 

7,707 

6-86 

13-63 

8-64 

14-04 

Lytton 

Newcastle 

___ 

. 



— 

7-53 

10-44 

19,104 

28,222 

10-36 

11-06 

13-18 

16-03 

Taunton 

23 

— 

1 8-70 

— 

10-92 

13-78 

Total 

260,Q90 

268,020* 

11-05, 

11-87 

11-43 

16-12 

Increase . . 

— 

7,930 

— 

•82 

_ I 

-3-p9 

Decrease . 


" ■ ' "l J»f JH -. -v 




, 
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Wheat for Grain. 


Rainfall 

Division and County. 

Area Sown. 

Average 
pel- J 

-Yield! 

tore.. 

(Approximate 

Mean). 


1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

.1909. 

1910. 

IV. South-Eastern — 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Buccleuch 

28,119 

46,082 

8-14 

8*15 

23*28 

19*10 

Buckingham 

24,584 

27,502 

9*07 

10*64 

23*23 

21-64 

Cardwell 

1,966 

2,908 

6*39 

6*03 

24*95 

20*91 

Chandos 

87,641 

133,220 

13*02 

11*87 

18*30 

19*27 

Grey 

7,518 

11,924 

15*47 

9*40 

38*12 

. 39*16 

IVIacDonnell 

5,875 

8,464 

9*39 

6*42 

27*40 

28-43 

Robe 

4,318 

8,468 

10*68 

7*34 

30-06 

31-76 

Russell 

21,341 

24,751 

9-58 

7*06 

20-79 

20-47 

Total 

181,362 

263,319 

11*18 

10*14 

1.26-77 

26*08 

Increase . . 



81,957 







— 

Decrease . 

— 

— 

1*04 

— 

•69 

V. Western — 







Buxton 

2 

60 

34*00 

16*47 

— 



Dufferin 

S,269 

7,458 

8*81 

7*73 

11*90 

13-80 

Flinders 

64,835 

72,331 

8*03 

8*20 

21*64 

27*79 

Hopetoun 

7,389 

8,964 

9*16 

8*37 

11*87 

10-99 

Jervois i 

73,221 

98,063 

10*90 

9*24 i 

13*96 

15-70 

Kintore I 

21,786 

22,763 

6*25 

5*14 i 

12*52 

10-66 

Le Hunte 

290 

365 

9*31 

10*42 i 

15*30 

16*34 

Manchester 

90 

136 

8*33 

8*44 : 

9*88 

15*30 

Musgrave 

15,286 

21,105 ; 

8*90 

9*58 1 

19*60 

20*19 

Robinson 

59,099 

61,819 ' 

8*85 

9*69 I 

17*69 

18*10 

Way 

65,811 

74,3978 

i 8*25 

9*05 

14*29 

12*72 

York 

— 

46 

— 

13-33 

10*46 

17*34 

Total 

313,077 

367,495 

8*86 

8*79 

14*46 

16*17 

Increase . . 


54,418 

■ 

’ 


1*71 

Decrease . 

— 

— 

— 

•07 

— 


SUMMARY. 

I. Central 

586,234 

634,242 

14*21 

11-77 

21*75 

24*21 

II. Lower North 

564,976 

671,641 

16*46 

13-66 

14*85 

19*74 

m. Upper North . . . 

260,090 

268,020 

11*05 

11-87 

' 11*43 

15*12 

IV. South-Eastern . . 

181,362 

263,319 

11*18 

10-14[ 

26*77 

25*08 

V. Western 

313,077 

367,496 

8*86 

8-79f 

1 14*46 

16*17 

Grand Total 

1,895,738 

2,104,717 

13*26 

11*67 

17*65 

20-06 

, * Increase. , 


208,979 




2*41 

Decrease . 


““ 

— 

1*69 

i — 
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RAPE AND BARLEY IN DRY AREAS. 


Paper Read by Mr. C. E. Birks, Wandeabah, at the Dry Eabmino 
Conference, March, 1911. 


Whea,t-p,ro\vinp: during tho last fetv years has been a profitable undertaking 
on arc'ount of the heavy pelds and good prices, but it is more than likely 
that in the near future, what with the enormous area being opened up and 
to be opened up in many parts of the world, the price of wheat will suffer 
a considerable decline, and the yields may not always be as heavy as 
of late years — ^not only on account of drier seasons ; even in wet years the 
returns are lessened by the excessive rainfall. 

Rape and barley can be grown with a low rainfall, and as fodder crops 
are profitable and work in well in a rotation and help the wheat crop, which 
in farming areas of the North must always occupy first place. As there is no 
other grain crop that we can grow for which we can get a ready sale at 
payable prices, we must depend on fodder crops to help swell the returns 
of the farm. 

Over a. very large area in the north of this State, with a system of thorough 
cultivation, or, better still, under dry farming, and where wheat can be grown 
profitably, rape and barley can also be made to pay well as .long as lambs 
can be got rid of in unlimited numbers at 7s. 6d. or over and butter at 9d. 
per pound and over on the farm. The returns will compare very favorably 
with wheat, and in some years return more, besides having decided advan- 
tages, which I propose to touch on later. 

It is evident that by ‘growing three different crops instead of ohe the risks 
from loss in various ways are lessened considerably. In going in for these 
crops two important points must be considered. First, a suitable rotation 
that will get the most out of the crops, yet at the same time increase the 
fertility of the soil. Second, the subdivision of the farm. No regular rota- 
tion can be adopted unless the paddocks are of a somewhat uniform size, 
and the smaller the paddocks the better for stocking purposes. 

The choice of a rotation to be adopted will be dependent on circumstances 
to a great extent, i.e., the use to which the fodder crops are to be put ; but 
whatever it is, care should be taken that it is such as to permit of the land 
being ploughed as soon as possible after the rape crop has been fed off, so 
fts to piake the most of the pcianure and moisture resultant from the feeding 
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ofE of the crop. The following order of crops is a good one for a farm where 
fat lambs are to be raised and cows kept for milking purposes : — Fallow, rape, 
barley, fallow, wheat, grass, grass. Rotation and subdivision having been 
decided on, the farmer must make up his mind to do all the cultivation on 
the dry farming method to get the best results ; at any rate it must be 
thorough and done at the right time. Rape, of all plants, must have land 
worked down to a fine tilth, but the soil must be consolidated to ensure a 
good germination and to conve}^ the moisture that has been stored by the 
fallowing and continual vrorking to the plant, and when put in under thes(i 
conditions the rape plant, once it has germinated, can withstand a good spell 
of weather without rain ; in fact, warm weather at that stage is more welcome 
to it than the cold. 

Starting with rape on fallow and noting the order of the rotation previously 
mentioned it will he seen that it is not absolutely necessary that we should 
wait very long after the first rain to sow the rape ; in fact, in some soils it 
can he sown before and no harm will result if it has to lie for some weeks 
before rain comes. The few weeds that would come away on well-worked 
fallow if the seed was sown immediately after the rain would not be a serious 
matter, for they would be fed off before going to seed, as sheep are not fond 
of rape straightway and eat almost an 3 rthing first. Then again the barley 
following on the rape and being fed off gives another chance of cleaning. 
Then conies fallow again before wheat, thus giving us a third chance of a 
clean crop. For those who believe in burning stubble a second wheat crop 
could be taken off, but to my mind a few pounds of lucerne seed sown with 
the wheat on the fallow to make a bit of feed till the grass gets a start is a 
better plan where fertility of the farm is the main object, as it should be. 

A comparison of. the wheat and rape shows the latter in a very favorable 
light. In the first place the cultivation of the two is the same ; manure, ditto ; 
seed, fbush. to Ibush. of wheat at 3s. 6d., as against Bibs, to Gibs, at 4d. of 
rape. Again, the harvesting of the former as against the attention to the 
sheep and jiarketing the lambs gives the latter a very big pull on tlie wheat ; 
then again the wheat has to stand’ through those risky months, October and 
November, whereas all anidety with rape and lambs is over before then*. 

Eight ewes and lambs to the acre on A^rop put in under the above system 
is by no means a high estimate, and I have done it for several years on rape, 
not on fallow. With lambs at 8s. and crediting the rape with part of the 
wool clip of ewes, which is increased by the condition the ewes are kept in, 
and taking into account the advantages previously mentioned, it is evident 
that we must obtain a 20-hush, crop at 3s. 6d. to* compare with the rape. 
But the advantages do not end here. I have proved year after year that 
ihcreased yields of wheat and hay can be obtained after rape, and the following 
are in my opinion some of the reasons. Rape is a deep-^tooted plant, in some 
soils going down a foot or more, but on our Northern soils, which are not noted. 
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for depth, the roots will go down Bin. to 8in., deeper than the wheat roots 
in the same soil. The crop is fed off and returned to the surface minus a 
small percentage retained by the sheep, and is left in a form readily available 
as plant food and as a moisture conserving agent, inasmuch as the organic 
matter tends to make the soil more of a loamy nature and again supplies 
wannth to the soil, thereby enabling the organisms in the soil to set free plant 
food that otherwise would stay in an insoluble form. It often happens that 
a. rain in October or November, after the rape has been fed right off, will 
bring on another good growth ; but if the rotation is to be adhered to, it is 
better to get the skim ploughs to work and summer fallow for the succeeding 
barley crop ; this in turn is fed off by horses, cows, and sheep. We thereby 
saving the gi*ass when in tlie young and tender stage, and though the return 
t'rom this source cannot be so easily reckoned as the two former crops, by 
ite enormous feeding capacity it comes pretty close up to them. It also has 
its beneficial effect on the wheat crop. 

Fallow comes next in the rotation, and this gives the organic matter the 
chance of being thoioughly mixed with the soil. It becomes part and parcel 
of the soil and ready for assimilation by the wheat plant, and also acts, as 
before stated, as a moisture conserver and plant food producer. 

One of the benefits of the rape on the soil has been omitted, viz., roots 
having penetrated the lower layer of soil in search of moisture, &c., they act 
to a certain extent as subsoilers wliicli in time will enable one to plough 
deeper than would otherwise be the case. Until we can plough the soil 
deeply, dry farming cannot be carried out to its fullest extent. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Tlie monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
July 12th, there being present Messrs. J. W'. Sandford, C. J. Valentine, Geo. 
Jeffrey, A. J. Perkins, Colonel Rowell, G. R. Laffer, A. M. Dawkins, Chas. 
Willcox, and the Secretary (G. 6. Nicholls). 

, The retiring Cliairman (Mr. Sandford) read an intimation from the Hon* 
Minister that Colonel Rowell, Messrs. Dawkins, Geo. Jeffrey, and the Chairman 
of the Vinegrowers' Association had been reappointed as members of the 
board for a fmther term of two years. 

Messrs. Dawkins and Willcox were appointed Chairman and Viec*Chaiiman 
respectively for the ensuing year. 

Rail Tickets to Congress. 

A request from the Kingston Branch, that three second class free tickets 
should be issued to each Branch for delegates to Congress instead of two 
first class, was considered. As the matter had been fully discussed at Congress 
previously, and the principle of issuing first class tickets had then been 
ajfiiincd, the Board decided to take no action. 

Congress. 

A suggestion was received from one Branch that Congress should be held 
in the. week prior to September Show week. This was considered impracti- 
cable. 

Other Branches asked that more time should be devoted to addresses 
from the departmental officers. Matter referred to Congress for consideration. 

It was decided that the sessions for Congress should be niMunged for the 
same hours as last year, viz,, September 11th, 8 p.m. ; 12tli, 10 a.m., 12-15 
p.m., and 7-30 p. in. ; 13th, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., and at 7-30 p.im 

Bbrseem, or Egyptian Clover. 

Professor Perkins gave an interesting a.cGount of the growth of this fodder 
at Roseworthy’; College Farm. The seed was sown on April 5th last,' and 
cutting commenced 10 weeks later.- From then 'till July 10th, 24 milch 
cows had been fed twice daily from the plot, and the yield to that date had 
been at the rate of 13 tons 3cwts. 341bs, per acre. This was a greater pro- 
duction than the heaviest ensilage crop ever cut on the College Farm. Ra.])e. 
and barley ])ut in at the same time had not made a n\' thing like the same 
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progress. It was decided to suggest to the. Hon. Minister that a quantity 
of this seed be imported and distributed. 

Babbit Destruction. 

The Chairman reported that acetylene gas had been used with great success 
instead of bisulphide of carbon for the destruction of rabbits. A tin of 
water was placed in the mouth of the burrow^ and a piece of carbide put into 
the water. The burrow’ was then sealed up to keep in the gas. 

Molinbux Memorial. 

The matter of perpetuating the memory of the late Albert Molineux was 
considered. In view of the amount subscribed, riz., approximately £150, 
being insufficient to establish a scholarship at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, it was decided to appoint three trustees — viz., Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, 
J. W. Sandford, and the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College — 
to invest the money and to devote the interest to tlie purchase of prizes to 
be offered at the College and known as the Albert Molineux Memorial Prize. 

On the motion of Mr. Laffer it was decided to suggest to the Hon. Minister 
of Agriculture that one of the new hundreds beipg opened for settlement 
should be named “ Hundred of Molineux.” 

The Chairman welcomed Mr. G. Q. Nicholls (the newly appointed Secretary 
to the Board) who, h‘e said, had acted on previous occasions and was acquainted 
with the working of the Agricultural Bureau. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches : — ^Messrs. J. W. Best, Mount Bryan East ; H. F. Johnson and 
H. L. Hancock, Cummins ; F. and B. Speckraan and W. R. Neville, Wilka- 
watt ; G. L. Tucker, Nantawarra ; J. Vivian, F. A. and P. H. Wheaton, J. 
•Prevost, S. Trewrin, J. J. Hayes, E. Steele, Redhill ; W'". Queale, H. Mathias, 
Lameroo ; C. H. Shilling, C. A. Nicholas, Arthurton ; J. Allen, A. Phillips, 
J. Mclvor, Coonalpyn ; W. T. Hetzel, Wepowie ; T. G. Fleming and A. 0. 
Hilse, Hawker ; H. E. and G. Boord, S. H. Clutterhuck, and F. Morris, 
Northfield ; F. S. Loveridge, T. Reardon, A. Cornelius, and G. M. Wilson, 
Mundoora-; R. Morgan, Elbow Hill ; W. H. Best and J. S. McEwin, Blyth ; 
H. Tilley, Butler; J. C. Walter, J. Allen, and W, Erisby, W’^aikerie ; G. E. T. 
Pearson and G. Jones, Penoiig ; E. Glasson, Port Germein ; W. S. Noack 
and Morris, Freeling ; F. Modra, Yorketown ; H. Burnett, D. Rickaby, H. 
C. Parker, G. Cross, W. 6. W'ilson, and L. A. Parker, Sherlock. 

As Mr. R. J. Needham was still laid aside by indifferent health, the Board 
granted him three months' leave of absence. 
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BEE-KEEPING NOTES. 

By T. E. Whitelaw. 


Scum and Density in Honey. 

The complete elimination of scum is very necessary when seeking to secure 
honey of the finest quality. A certain percentage of the honey produced 
in this State is deficient in this respect, and the sooner this is remedied the 
better it will be for the industry in general. Since the advent of a sound 
export trade, which is rapidly increasing, a marked improvement is notice- 
able in the preparation of South Australian honey. Certain honeys are 
more prone to produce scum than other varieties. This frothy matter is 
mainly composed of air bubbles and minute particles of wax and pollen, 
and presents an objectionable appearance to the purchaser who will often 
associate it with the term “ bad honey."" If newly extracted honey is run 
into large tanks, and is allowed to settle so that the scum can rise to the sur- 
face, it is readily skimmed off prior to tinning; and the honey will be free 
from froth; 

It is surprising to see the quantity of small grains of wax and pollen tliat 
can be removed in this manner from an apparently clean honey if it is allowed 
to settle. Honey that is allowed to stand in a warm dry atmosphere for 
some days becomes riper, and possesses an improved density. Covering the 
tank with a stout cheese cloth prevents the ingress of dirt, while at the same 
time the warm dry air is admitted, wdiich absorbs tlic surplus moisture in 
the honey. 

Some of the honey received at the Government Export Depot lias to be 
purified before it is exported, because it has been insufficiently treated by 
the beekeeper. This unnecessary work should be done away with if due 
attention was paid to the question of ripeness and density by each 'individual 
beekeepeiw Thin, unripe honey is always liable to fermentation,, and the 
Commerce Act distinctly states that only ripened and unfermented honey 
from bees shall be exported, unless it be clearly branded “ Below Standard."" 
The last tins drawn from a tank are always carefully watched to see that 
there is no scum and that the density is right. Thin honey always rises to 
the top of the tank and is the last to be drawn dff. . . , * 

When honey is tinned off immediately after extracting, froth is certain 
to, be present. By passing the honey, after it leaves the extractor, through 
a strainer composed of fine brass gauze, the largest particles of wax and 
pollen are removed. 
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Curative Effect of Honey. 

In France honey is used in the treatment of foot and mouth disease in 
cattle. The French Government publish the following instruction : — To treat 
efiectually this disease first remove the small skins resulting from the breaking 
of the blisters ; then bathe the mouth with water in which vinegar and honey 
have been mixed.” 

Bee Parasites. 

Amongst the numerous inhabitants of a bee-hive, there will at times be 
found insects which do not in any way belong to the apidae family, but have 
a parasitic tendency to congregate with them. Many of the habits of these 
insects are interesting to entomologists, and one which has excited special 
attention is a small brownish parasite, which attaches itself to the body 
of the bee in the same manner as pulex irritans associates itself with human 
beings. Bravla cmca, as it is termed, is rarely found in great numbers on 
the drones or workers, but evidently prefers to confine its attentions to the 
queens. It is usually found fixed to the thorax, probably because the bees 
may have more difficulty in dislodging them from this situation, or possibly 
because the preponderance of hairs on that part of the body is better suited 
to their habits. It has been stated that they do little injury, but there can 
be no doubt that they are very worrying to queens, retarding their laying 
powers. I once possessed an excellent queen, who suddenly failed, and 
examination revealed the fact that she had fifteen of these lice on her thorax. 
These were removed by the aid of tobacco smoke, and within. a few hours 
her former laying power commenced to return, and in two days’ time she 
had quite recovered. T^iese lice have quick, active movements, but are 
nevertheless blind. They are without wings and have three pairs of legs, 
which possess curious notched feet, thus enabling them to maintain a tena- 
cious grip. They are very prevalent on Italian queens imported from 
Italy, 



Yarley Apiary, Byre Peninsula, 
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PEACH LEAF CURL FUNGUS. 


TREATMENT WITH COPPER COMPOUNDS. 


By Geo. Quien, Horticultural Instructor. 


It is now 20 years since the first trials with copper cozupound.s were inaugu- 
rated by the Angaston E^eriment Committee in this State. As a direct 
result of these early trials the use of Bordeaux mixture, made according to 
various formulas, has received general acceptance at the hands of South 
Australian orchardists for the suppression of peach leaf curl fungus (Exoascus 
dejoT/nans, FueH) and several other fungus diseases affecting our orchard 
trees. ^ Owing, however, to the difficulty experienced in some localities in 
procuring and preserving quieklirae in a condition suitable for the manufac- 
ture of the compound a desire has arisen for some fungicide less troublesome 
in this respect, as well as less tedious to prepare. 


The so-called Burgundy or copper soda mixture, has been proposed and used 
to a limited extent, but it has not received general approval. A few growers 
oMy have adhered to the use of a solution of copper sulphate without the 
addition of either lime or soda. Since the researches of Mr. Spencer U. 
Pickering, F.E.S., have been given to the world in the Woburn reports, con- 
siderable light has been thrown upon the composition and effects of Bordeaux 
mixture and other copper compounds as ordinarily prepared for fungicidal 
purposes. In his endeavors to bring the composition of Bordeaux mixture 
to an e^t unvarying consistency Mr. Kckering suggested the preparation 
of a paste which Aould, whilst retaining all of the valuable fungicidal qualities 
of the standard Bordeaux mixture, be more readily mixed with water, pass 
mote easily and less injuriously through the spraying apparatus, as well as 
set into action some of its fungicidal properties without delay. With com- 
men^ble enterprise a local firm of manufacturing chemists, Messrs. Bickford 
and Sons, prepared and placed upon the. local market several seasons ago a 

Bord^ux paste formulated upon the lines since indicated iii the Woburn 
reports. * Tv/a/uiit 

With a arriving at sometHng approaching exact results a compara- 

mtisfaj m tie ao™iiBu«lt E.periffi« IJioJiiitd .l^kwood laet 
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the work being carried out with very great care by Mr. C. G. Savage, the 
orchardist in charge. 

The conditions prevailing at Blackwood were favorable to most fungus 
diseases. The year’s rainfall reached 33*24in., the winter and spring being very 
wet and summer proving cool and showery, whilst the clay soil, under the 

influence of frequent tillage, retained 
much moisture. Of the above total 
22*20in. fell before this spraying began 
and 8‘65in, were registered between 
the first spraying and the date of 
plucking the leaves. A glance at Fig. 1 
clearly shows that the leaf curl fungus 
was prevalent in the orchard on un- 
sprayed peach trees!, The peach trees 
in the plot operated upon consist 
entirely of the variety Elberta, which 
in its susceptibility to the attack of the 
leaf curl disease is found in this State ' 
to be distinctly above the average. 
These trees are planted in three rows, 
running east and west along the hill 
slope, there being 26 trees in each row. 
The block of trees forms a portion 
of a permanent manure test, for which 
purpose the long rows are cut at right 
angles into divisions giving three trees 
in each row running north and south. 
In the manure test every second row 
is manured, the alternating rows being 
planted as a buffer to. the searching 
roots of those manured. It was the 
trees in these buffer rows which were 
used in this trial, the manured peach 
trees being sprayed as usu^l with stand- 
ard Bordeaux mixture. One row, how- 
ever, which has had a dressing of sul- 
phate of iron about the roots each season 
has not been sprayed with fungicide, 
and Figs. 1 and 2, previously referred to, 
are typical examples thus far of the ineffective nature of this dressing as a pre- 
ventive of leaf curl disease. With the exception of two rows, which are two 
years old, the trees are three years planted, and, as indicated by Fig. 3, are 
exceedingly well grown, standing quite 6|ft. high by about 7Jft. across. 



Fig 1. 

TwQ-Tear-Old Elberta Peadi Tree, Never 
Sprayed. Soil Dressed with ilb. IroxL 
Sulpbate Over tbe Boots. 
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Having made the above explanation it is proposed in this report to refer to 
those 12 rows of trees which have been incorporated in the spraying trial, 
with passing references only to the trees in the thirteenth row, which received 
the dressing of iron sulphate around their roots. 

The compounds used were — 

1. Bordeaux mixture. 

2. .Burgundy or popper soda mixture. 

3. Bordeaux paste (Bickford's). 

4. Copper sulphate. 

1. The Bordeaux mixture was made from lib. copper sulphate and fib. 
freshly burnt quicklime in lOgalls. of water, containing therefore 1 per cent, 
of copper sulphate. 

2. The Burgundy mixture consisted of lib. copper sulphate, Iflbs. carbonat® 
of soda (normal), locally known as washing soda crystals, in each lOgalls.of 
water. This also contained 1 per cent, of copper sulphate. 

3. The Bordeaux paste was liquified in water as directed on the container, 
its copper sulphate equivalent, according to the manufacturer's guarantee, 
being above 1 per cent. 

4. The pure solution of copper sulphate used contained fib. of that salt in 
lOgalls. of water, being thus of a strength.of one quarter of 1 per cent, copper 
sulphate. 

Of the 12 rows sprayed three rows were treated with each of the above 
four compounds. These, however, were not taken in consecutive order, as 
the attached table will show, but were laid out in three recurring series. This 
plan was adopted to distribute as evenly as possible any effects producible 
by variations in the soil, or differences due to possible atmospheric influences. 

Some of the rows treated with the Bordeaux mixture, copper soda, and 

Bordeaux paste respectively were sprayed twice ; but in the case of the pure 
solution of copper sulphate one spraying only was applied to each row. The 
first sprayings to the whole of the rows were given on August 15th and 19th, 
all the second on September 6th, or from 18 to 22 days later. The vegeta- 
tive condition of the buds bn these peach trees at the period when the first 
dressing was applied was apparently one of complete inactivity. At the time 
of the second spraying the buds were rapidly expanding into blooms. 

The development of the foliage was constantly kept under observation, 
and when the growth of the trees had reached the condition indicated by the 
photographs reproduced here, viz., on November 22nd two of the staff care- 
Jully examined each tree branch by branch, and every leaf upon it sb.owing 
,any sign of being affected by the curl fungus was, plucked into buckets and 
carefully counted and recorded before passing on to the next tree. Several 
subsequent examinations were made to ensure accuracy, but no fresh recur- 
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ren.ce of' the disease 'was detected. The following table suiaina.iises the above 
information : — 



6 trees sprayed twice with Bordeaux mixture yielded 14 diseased leaves. 

3 “ once » “ “ 10 

6 “ twice “ Burgundy (copper soda) 0 “ 

3 “ once “ “ “ 0 

6 twice “ Bordeaux paste “ 0 “ 

3 “ once “ “ “ 15S 

9 “ once ” Copper sulphate “ 17 “ 

solution 

3 “ unsprayed, but each dressed with Jib. . 

iron sulphate in the soil above the 

roots “ 326 

With the exception of row 7, sprayed once with Bordeaux paste, these results 
may be considered highly satisfactory, as far as protecting the trees against 
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leaf curl fungus is concerned. Tlie copper soda compound lias in this instance 
proved more completely satisfactory than in any other case where, to my 
knowledge, it has been used in the field against this disease. Since this trial 
started I have become acquainted with the investigations made by Mr. 



Fig. 2. 

Anotlier Uiisprayed Two-Yeax^OM Elberta Tree, Dressed witli Iroa Stilphate 

at tbe Boots. 
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Pickering, at Woburn, England, into this particular wash. That investigator 
points out that th.e correct quantity of soda to react with the copper sulphate 
is represented by one part of the copper to 1*84 of the soda, which, reduced to 
common terms, would imply 11b. of copper sulphate to lib. ISJozs. of carbonate 
of soda. The quantity used at Blackwood, viz., lib. to IJlbs., falls short 



FiO'* 3>o 

Typical Tturee-Year-Old Elbcrta Trees in the Spraying Test. 
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in soda, and therefore doubtless left some copper sulphate free in solution. 
The greater success of this spray may after all be attributable to the immediate 
availability of this uncombined copper more than to any subsequent reaction 
releasing copper from the mixture formed by the union of the copper and 
soda compounds. The uniform effectiveness displayed by the pure solution 
of copper sulphate certainly tends to lend color to this view. 

Referring again to row 7, containing the three trees on which Bordeaux 
paste was used, the large number of diseased leaves indicate that a very 
tangible cause, other than the absence of the second spratdng, must be ac- 
countable for this sudden reversion of results. On several occasions prior 
to the diseased leaves being plucked the writer carefully examined these trees 
and noticed that nearly aU of the diseased leaves were attached in masses 
to certain twigs or branches. Tliis was more particularly the case with tree 
No. 19, where one main branch seemed to carry scarcely a sound leaf. This 
branch was. enclosed in the body of the tree to such an extent that an attempt 
to display it in a photograph had to be abandoned. A close scrutiny of the 
bark and .buds failed to reveal any of the signs of spray wash which could 
be detected on the other trees, though faintly, which were sprayed with this 
paste. 

A comparison of the readiness with which these compounds can be mixed 
and applied to the trees indicates that 'the Bordeaux paste is the simplest 
to mix ; the sulphate of copper solution comes next, the copper soda follow- 
ing, and the ordinary Bordeaux mixture proves not only the most troublesome 
to make but the most vexatious to apply. It has, however, tlie saving quality 
of showing clearly which parts of the tree have been coated by the spray. 

The writer intends to repeat this test during the present season (1911), 
and in the meantime suggests caution against accepting too fully the results 
obtained thus far. If any recommendation is made, it is in the direction of 
suggesting that orchardists should experiment with the Bordeaux paste. 
Its simplicity and time-saving qualities are all that could be desired, and if 
properly compounded, it should be possible for the veriest novice to avoid 
mistakes and secure more uniform results than have been possible with the 
use of standard Bordeaux mixture. 

In justification of this recommendation’ I beg to again refer readers to the 
splendid researches of Mr. Spencer Pickering, as contained in the eleventh 
report of the Woburn Experiment Fruit Farm, in which he points out that 
Bordeaux mixture, made by mixing lime and copper sulphate (bluestone), 
gives rise to a number of different compounds, according to the proporjiions 
of the ingredients used. The greater the proportion of lime used the more 
of the copper sulphate will be thrown out of action and possibly wasted, as 
the Bordeaux mixture depends for its fungicidal value upon the copper 
sulphate being again reproduced in soluble form by the action of the carbon 
dioxide from the air combined with the moisture upon the leaf. The excess 
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of lime in the form of lime sulphate absorbs this gas greedily, preventing it 
from acting upon the copper compound on the leaf, and thus delaying the 
commencement of the fungicidal action. To economise material, therefore, 
and to secure some immediate advantage, the least quantity of lime consistent 



Pig. 4. 

Tw<^Tea3>01d Elberta Tree, Sprayed Once witb Copper Sulpbate. 

with throwing down all of the copper should be used in the mixture. Mr, 
Pickering has shown how this may be accomplished by the use of limewater 
only and the ferro-cyanide of potash test. The paste he has invented possesses 
this qualification. , 
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Actual tests have shown that the relative efficiency of this Woburn paste 
and ordinary Bordeaux mixture, insofar asthehberationof copper sulphate 
is concerned, is as 20 to 1 , and at a low estimate in practice he considers it 
may be taken as 12 to 1. Although differently compounded, Messrs. Bick- 
ford’s chemist assures me repeated laboratory tests made by passing carbon 
dioxide through a diluted mixture of their paste (as recommended for spraying, 
viz., 21bs. to SOgalls. of water) liberates an equivalent of 5Jozs. of copper 
sulphate. This would equal the full amount of copper sulphate liberated 
from SOgalls. of Bordeaux made on the formula used in this trial, whilst its 
effectiveness should .be more quickly available, besides possessing all of the 
advantages reahsed in manipulation. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 

Wheat prices remained fairly steady during July, with values id. to 3d. 
a bushel higher in Melbourne and Sydney than they were at Port Adelaide. 

The market has been steady in tone during the past week/' says Beerhohm's 
Evening Corn Trade List of June 30th, and previous prices have been paid 
for wheat in near positions, but there is no improvement in the demand for 
distant shipments. The continued unfavorable reports from America re- 
garding crop prospects are believed to be somewhat exaggerated. What 
may be described, on the whole, as a favorable outlook for the European 
crops and the near approach of harvest tend to counteract, at any rate for 
the time being, the impairment of crop prospects in America, Moreover, 
the area sown in the United States and Canada being distinctly larger than 
last year, an appreciable decline in the condition of spring wheat, compared 
with June 1st, can take place and still leave a total production materially 
larger than last year. AVhatever the final result may be, it is quite certain 
that until the wheat is actually harvested crop scares, genuine or othenvise, 
will be cabled over from time to time. From Russia the latest advices are 
generally favorable regarding the prospects of the spring wheat crop. 

Trade generally, as is often the case just before harvest, continues of a hand- 
to-mouth character." 

In considering probable wheat prices during the next year or two due weight 
must be given to the greatly increased areas which are going under crop in 
Canada, Argentine, and Australia. It is quite possible that these fresh areas 
may for a time counterbalance the enormous increase of population which is 
taking place, especially in the new countries, and so prevent prices from rising 
to any large extent. On the other hand, consumption of w^heat is increasing 
in many parts, of Europe where 20 years ago the working classes never dreamt 
of eating anything better than rye bread, and of course a poor harvest in 
any of the great producing countries, would result in a temporary rise of prices. 

The following table gives the total shipments of wheat and flour to Europe 
since August 1st, 1910, for the past two seasons, with the source of supply : — 


United States and Canada . . 

Total 47 weeks, 

* since Aug. 1, 1910. 

Qrs. 

. . . 11,930,000 

Same period 
last year. 

' Qrs. 

15,285,000 

Argentine and Uruguay 

8,830,000 

4,970,000 

Russian and Black Sea Ports 

... 25,926,000 , .. 

26,566,000 

Danubian Ports 

. . . 10,320,000 

4,105,000 

India 

6,545,000 

3,000,000 

Australasia 

5,330,000 

4,240,000 

Sundries 

1,380,000 

. 1,615,000 


69,260,000 

68,780,000 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the rainfall for July» 1911, at the undermentioned 
station^, also the average total rainfall foi the first seven months in the year, and the 
total for the first seven months of 1911 and 1910 respectively : — 


Station. 

For 

July, 

1911. 

Av’ye. 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July, 
1911. 

To end 
July, 
1910. 

Station. 

For 

July, 

1911. 

Av’ge,' 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July. 
1911. 

To end 

July, 

1910. 

Adelaide .... 

1-97 

12*67 

0*04 

15*74 

HamleyErdge 

1*61 

9*67 

8*58 

13-15 

Hawker .... 

1*49 

6*85 

5*00 

11*79 

Kapunda. . . . 

1*64 

11*56 

9*77 

14*61 

Cradock .... 

1-40 

6*28 

4-28 

9*95 

Freeling 

1*77 

10*34 

9*16 

13-58 

Wilson 

1*21 

6*86 

3*67 

12*61 

Stockwi^ ... 

2*43 

11*70 

11*21 

13-29 

Gordon 

1-30 

8-72 

3*99 

6*50 

Nuriootpa. . . 

1*76 

12*28 

8*95 

15-36 

Quom 

1-85 

7*69 

4*86 

11*43 

Angaston . . . 

3*05 

12*44 

13*88 

17*12 

Port Augusta 

0-46 

6*60 

4*80 

10*91 

Tanunda. . . . 

2*79 

12*84 

15*13 

16-61 

Port Germein 

0-42 

7*30 

5*79 

12-66 

Lyndocb ... 

2-23 

13*43 

11*44 

15-77 

Port Pirie . . . 

1*57 

7 61 

8*48 

16*43 



2-20 

9*97 

9*08 

13-06 

Crystal Brook 

1*45 

8*68 

8*93 

13*56 

Roseworthy . 

1*29 

10*22 

7*97 

14-23 

Pt. Broughton 

0-78 

8*48 

8*51 

12*77 

Gawler. ..... 

1*44 

11*42 

8*83 

14-78 

Bute 

1-83 

9*16 

10*89 

15*89 

Smithfield . . 

1*32 

9*93 

9*35 

16-07 

Hammond .. 

1*24 

6*18 

7*51 

10*28 

Two Wells... 

M3 

10-31 

7*01 

12-56 

Bruce 

1*08 

6*17 

3*62 

10-67 

Virginia 

1*30 

10-58 

8*21 

16-08 

Wilmington . 

2*29 

10-20 

9*77 

16*14 

Salisbury. . . . 

1*81 

11-13 

11*00 

16-47 

Melrose 

2*09 

13-62 

10*53 

21*87 

Teatree Gully 

2*07 

17-00 

12*65 

19-29 

Booleroo Cntr 

1*06 

8-92 

6*17 

13*26 

Magill 

2*60 

15-69 

12*73 

16-41 

Wirrabara. . . 

1*76 

10-87 

7*85 

16*57 

Miteham ... 

2-57 

14-66 

11*66 

15-13 

Appila 

1-29 

8*36 

7-47 

16*21 

Orafers. . . . . . 

6*97 

27-69 

27*55 

32-85 

Laura 

173 

9-96 

9*14 

17*79 

Garendon .. 

2*82 

20*47 

18*32 

20-18 

Caltowie • , . . 

M5 

9*47 

9-63 

13*08 

MorphettVale 

1*93 

14*26 

11*86 

16-75 

Jamestown. . 

1-87 

0-47 

11*08 

13-58 

Hoarlunga. . . 

1*87 

12*40 

12*23 

14-69 

Gladstone , . 

1-15 

8*76 

9*48 

11*28 

WiUunga ... 

3*43 

16-79 

17*11 

19-31 

Georgetown • 

X-26 

10*50 

9*94 

13*44 

Aldinga .... 

1-88 

12*53 

10*88 

16-76 

Narridy 

1-66 

9'64 

10*23 

12-68 

Normanville. 

2*50 

12*84 

12*11 

17-91 

RedhiU 

1*24 

9*66 

8*58 

17*54 

Yankalilla. . . 

2*82 

14*15 i 

14*13 

26-36 

Koolunga . . . 

1*28 

9*00 

8*50 

16*46 

Eudunda.. 

2*57 

9*68 1 

10*40 

20-93 

Carrieton . . . 

1-56 

6*63 

5*35 

13-36 

Sutherlands . 

1*53 

5*44 

6*56 

10-83 

Eurelia 

1*24 

7*18 

5*81 

12-36 

Truro 

2*02 

11*06 

10*75 

15-87 

Johnsburg .. 

1-41 

5*26 

4*71 

10-20 

Palmer 

1*16 

— ! 

6*93 

13-36 

Orroroo .... 

1-.31 

7*84 

5*14 

11-34 

Mt. Pleasant. 

2*64 

16*07 

13*83 

18-36 

Black Rock. . 

rii 

6*83 

6*06 

11-82 

Blumberg . . . 

2*82 

17*83 

14*37 

19-38 

Petersburg . . 

1*13 

7*12 

7*07 

10-33 

Gumeracha.. 

3-11 

19*57 

17*46 

21-85 

Yongala .... 

1*84 

7*44 

7*80 

10-29 

Lobethal .... 

4*33 

21*27 

19*25 

22-63 

Terowie .... 

I'lO 

7*28 

7*09 

13-22 

Woodside . . . 

4*99 

18*44 

19*04 

23-26 

Yarcowie ... 

P61 

7*62 

8*16 

13-07 

Hahndorf . . . 

4-46 

20*68 

22*32 

35-16 

Hallett 

2*23 

9*10 

9*37 

11-12 

Haime 

3*27 

16*96 

19*54 

22*15 

Mount Bryan 

1-72 

8*91 

8*04 

13-22 

Mt. Barker . . 

3*40 

18-21 

18*74 

21*72 

Burra..... .. 

2*03 

10*23 

10*11 

15*53 

Echunga . . . 

3-77 

19*39 

21*78 

24-66 

Snowtown. .. 

1-45 

9*13 

6*99 

14*09 

Macclesfield . 

4*11 

17*59 

19*45 

23*99 

Brinkworth . . 

1-20 

8*52 

8*44 

14*97 

Meadows ... 

4*42 

20*86 

22*77 

27-24 

Blyth 

1*67 

9*48 

9*11 

12*85 

Strathalbyn . 

2*49 

11*27 

12*62 

16-36 

Gare 

2-09 

4*22 

13*27 

20*43 

Callington .. 

1*31 

9*32 

8-50 

12*30 

Mintaro Ontrl. 

2*82 

12*49 

12-53 

16*83 

Langh’me^s B 

1*20 

8*96 

7*94 

17*32 

Watervale... 

2*99 

15*83 

15*02 

18*77 

Milang.. ... . 

0*97 

10*31 

6*06 

9*71 

Auburn .... 

2-74 

14*07 

13-97 

20-52 

Wallaroo ... 

1*67 

8*65 

10*00 

12*69 

Manoora .... 

1-99 ■ 

10*07 

9*11 

13*89 

Kaduia 

2*31 

9*94 

9*65 

12*61 

Hoyleton. . . . 

1*80 

10*74 

10*42 

11*60 

Moonta 

1*72 

9*62 

8*49 

10-62 

Balaklava. . . 

1*96 

9*43 

9*57 

13*10 

Green’s Pins. 

1-02 

9*52 

6*87 

12-24 

Pt ' Wakefield 

1-76 

8*15 

11*59 

10*65 

Maitland.. 

2-52 

12*41 

12-72 

13*25 

Saddleworth, 

2-26 

11*70 

9*68 

14*75 

Axdrossan. . . 

1-60 

8*43 

8-46 

10-02 

Marrabel.. , . 

2*18 

10*91 

8*36 

14-30 

Pt- Victoria, . 

1-68 

9*50 

10-47 

10-77 

Riverton.. . . 

2-42 

11*86 

11*47 

18-09 

Curramulka . 

1-84 

11*42 

9-99 

13-13 

Tarlee 

1-66 

10*04 

8*56 

14-16 

Minlaton.. .. 

2-03 

10*70 

9-48 

13-17 

Stockport . . . 

1-51 

9*39 

7*39 

10-73 

Stansbuiy .. 

•2-58 

10*28 

’ 10-88 

13-40 
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BAIKFALL ULBliE—eotaimied. 


Station. 

For 

July, 

1911. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July, 
1911. 

To end 
July, 
1910. 

Station. 

For 

Tuly, 

1911. 

Av^ge. 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July. 
1911. 

To end 
July, 
1910, 

Warooka. . . . 

2*76 

10*93 

12*70 

14*26 

Bordertown . 

1*73 

11-26 

9*77 

12*12 

Yorketown . 

1-86 

10*70 

10*09 

13*70 

Wolseley . . . . 

1*62 

9*89 

9*99 

12*98 

Edithburgh . . 

1-73 

10*15 

8*73 

14*67 

1 Frances 

2*38 

11*14 

13*41 

13*75 

Fowler’s Bay. 

1-91 

8*30 

7*78 

7*35 

iNaracoorte . 

2*21 

12*80 

13*59 

15*55 

Streaky Bay. 

1-77 

9*98 

10*16 

11*87 

1 Lucindale . . . 

3*31 

13*47 

16-23 

18*61 

Pt Elliston.. 

2*138 

10*56 

12*12 

13*33 

iPenola 

3*61 

15*25 

17*49 

19*90 

Pt. Lincoln.. 

3-28 

12*44 

12*04 

14*87 

I Millicent .... 

4*02 

17*74 

22*07 

22*46 

Cowell 

0-80 

7*00 

7*05 

8*82 

! Mt. Gambier. 

3*68 

I 18*34 

21*45 

25*03 

Queenscliffe . 

— 

11*61 

— 

25*72 

1 Wellington . . 

0*85 ' 

' 8*80 

7*90 

12*19 

Pt. Elliot 

2*22 ' 

12*53 

10*28 

14*29 

1 Murray Brdge 

0*83 

8*27 

6*68 

15*08 

Goolwa 

2*35 1 

10*76 

11*38 

14*55 

* Mannum . . . 

0*60 

7*00 

3*83 

12*50 

Meningie. . . . 

1*95 

11*39 

9*51 

12*59 

Morgan ..... 

0*81 

4*92 

6*28 

7*75 

Kingston. . . . 

2*90 1 

15*18 

14*60 

17*58 

Overland Crnr 

0*90 

6*30 

7*60 

10-49 

Kobe 

3*26 

5*39 

16*69 

19*9o 

Kenmark ... 

0*59 

6*71 

7*18 

8*90 

Beachport. . . 
Coonalpyn .. 

4*25 

1*31 

17*21 

10*24 

20*79 1 
9*36 1 

1 

23*61 

10*14 

Lameroo ... 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The Genere,! Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on August 1st — 

Butter. 

The weather conditions have not been very favorable during the month, and the season 
is not so far advanced as at the same period last year, but the supply of cream is increasing 
steadily, and as the quality is up to the usual standard the butter is in great demand. 
The present prices are as follows : — Superfine, Is. 2d. ; pure creamery, la. Id. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on August 1st — 

Butter. — A brisk month's business was experienced, and the rooms were kept well 
cleared of all choice lines of creamery, factory, best separator, and dairy, the only dragging 
lots being off-quality creamery and secondary factory makes. Best factory and creamery, 
fresh in prints, Is. to Is. 2d. ; second-grade factories, lOd. to lid. *, choice separators, 
dairies, lid. to Is. ; medium quality lots, 8^. to d^d. ; store and collectors^ 7|d. to 8|d. 

Eaas. — ^The seasonable, increase in quantities has set in, but owing to the influence of 
.steady inter-State orders, no abrupt lowering took place. Prime guaranteed new-laid 
hen, lljd. ; duck. Is. per doz. 

Cheese. — ^Now season’s makes are now supplying trade requirements, and values 
record a slight advance for all established brands, ;^fild flavored new makes, (Id. to 7d. 

Bacon, — ^Factory-cured sides, middles^ and rolls are experiencing a very fair turnover, 
but hams are quiet. Sides, 6d. to 7d. ; middles, 7d. to 8d. 

Hams. — ^I n calico, 8d. to 8Jd. 

Dare. — Values easier. In skins, 5Jd, ; bulk, 5d. 

Honey. — Well flavored clear extracted readily saleable at 2d. ; beeswax, Is. 2d. 

Live Poultry. — ^Although pennings were heavy, brisk competition enabled s^^lling 
rates to maintain. Good table roostem, 3s. to 4s. ; plump cockerels, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; hens 
and light cockerels, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; ducks, 28. 6d. to 3s. 6d, ; geese, 4s, to 4s. 6d. ; pigeons, 
7d. ; turkeys, 7d. to lOd. per lb. live weight, for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. — ^Under the influence of heavy demand Gamblers firmed ; £4 12 b. 6d. to 
£4 15s. on trucks, Adelaide or Port, per ton of 2,2401bs, 

Onions. — A strong market rules for these at advance in rates : £5 10s. to £5 15s. on 
trucks, Adelaide or Port, per ton of 2,2401bs. 
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AQRICULtURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO OUKEENT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

1 Dates of 

Report 1 Meetings, 
on 1 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Page 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


73 

8 

5 

Millioent - 

99 

8 

12 

AngastATL 

80 

0 

9 

MiltaliA - PT*- 

88 

5 

9 

Appila-Tarrovie .... 

♦ 



Minlaton 

85 

12 

, jK5 

Ajden Vale & ‘Wyaeca 

73 

— 

— 

Mitchell 

• 88 

12 

9 

Arthuiton 

« 

— 

— 

Monteith 


— 

— 


t 



Moonta 

# 

— 

— 

- 1 , - » ^ - T 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

* 





Morchard 

75 

— 

— 

TtAlftliA N'nrfli , * . . . . 

t 

5 

2 

Morgan 

t 

5 

9 

Blyth 

81 

8 

12 

Morphett Vale 

95 

— 

— 

Bowhill 


— 

— 

Monnt Bryan 

78 

6 

2 

Boormans 

» 

10 

7 

Mount Bryan East .. 

78 

5 

2 

Bute 

t 

8 

5 

Monnt Gambler .... 

99 

— 

— 

Butler 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

96 

11 

8 

Cidtome 

t 

6 

2 

Mount Eemarkable . . 

75 

9 

6 

Ganieton - 

73 

10 

7 

Mundoora ...... .... 

t 



Cherry Gardens .... 

92 

8 

5 

Murray Bridge 

* 

— 

— 

Glare 

82 

4 

8 





Clarendon 

93 

7 

4 

Nantawarra : 

t 

9 

6 

Colton 

t 

12 

9 

Naracoorte 

99 

12 

9 

Coomooroo 

74 



Nairidy 

79 



Ooonalpyn 

Crado(& 

t 

T 

— 

— 

Northheld 

82 

8 

5 

Crystal Brook 


— 

— 

Parrakie 

91 

5 

2 

niiTnmiTis - - T ^ ^ ^ , 

« 

5 

9 

Faskeyille 

t 

10 

7 

Davenport 

e 




Penola 

t 

5 

2 

Dawson 

74 

— 


Penong 

89 

12 

9 

Dingabledinga 

93 

11 

8 

Petina 

89 

— 

— 

Dowlingville 

m 



Pine Forest 

85 

8 

5 

Elbow Hill 

86 

— 



Port Broughton .... 

* 

11 

8 

Forest Bange 

94 

10 

7 

Port Elliot 

96 

19 

16 

Forster ..1 

« 



Port Germein ...... 

* 



Frances 

« 

4 

8 

Port Piiie 

« 

1 

6 

Freeling - - - - - 

82 



Quom 

76 

5 


Gawler Biyer 

« 

__ 

- 

Bedhill 

79 

8 

5 

Georgetown 

77 

12 

9 

Benmark ...... 

* 



Geranium 

a 

26 

30 

Saddleworth 

83 

18 

15 

Gbreen Patch ........ 

86 

7 

4 

Salisbury 

t 

1 

5 

Grumeracha 

94 

7 

4 

Shannon 

89 



Hartley 

94 

6 


Sherlock 


12 

9 

Hawker 

* 

7 

11 

Stockport .......... 

« 



Hookina 

74 

5 1 

9 

Strathalbyn 

t 

21 

4 

Eadina 

« 

10 

7 

Sutherlands .... .... 

* 

... 


Ealangadoo 

t 

12 

9 

; Tatiara 

t 

5 

2 

Eanmantoo ........ 

94 

5 

2 

: Uraidlaand Summert'h 

96 

7 

4 

Heith 

97 

12 

9 

Dtera Plains 

90. 

5 

2 

Eingsoote 

t 

1 

5 

Waikerie 

t 

■ 

— 

Eingston 

98 

25 

; 30 

Watervale 

* 

- 

- - 

Eoppio 

88 

10 

7 

Wepowie 

« 

\ 



Eybybolite ........ 

L^eroo 

* 

* 

10 

1 7 

Whyte-Varcowie .... 

. Willowie 

t 

t 

5 

16 

1 

Xipson 

« 

— 

— 

WiUunga 

97 


2 

Longwood 

t 

9 

6 

Wilkawatt 

92 

5 

— 

Lucindale 

1 98 

— 

16 

Wilmington 

t 

9 

6 

Lyndoch 

+ 



Wirrabaia 

76 

- 

, 

Maitland 

84 

3 

7 

Woodside 

97 



Mallala 

t 

7 

4 

Vsdnarie .... 

91 

4 

9 

Itfa.'nnTiTin n-.r 

j * . 

26 

30 

Vallunda 

* 



Meadows 

t 94 

7 

4 

1 Yongala Vale 

79 

5 

9 

Meningie 

' 96 

12 

9 

1 Yorketown 

1 


12 

9 


* No report rec^yed dazing the month of Joly. 
tOnly formal bosinesB transacted at the last meeting. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 


Edited by Georgs G. Nicuolls. 

I A number of reports of meetings which only dealt with the annual report have been classed 
!is formal in this issue owing to lack of space. Where the subjects discussed have been named 
by Hon. Secretaries, they have been inserted.] 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amyton, June 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Cormack (chair), Brown, Griffin, Cxisi), Corcoran, Bauiugurtel, 
Thomas (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Wary Sparrows. — In discussing the question of sparrow destruction, some members 
said that it was often impossible to get the sparrows to touch poison^ wheat at all. 
On other occasions where the poison was strong a few birds died on the Bj)Ct, and othons 
became wary at once. 


Arden Vale and Wyacca, July 10. 

(Average amiual rainfaU, 16iii.) 

Present, — Messrs. Eckert (chair), J, H. Williss, A. Eckert, E. Klingberg, W. Klingbcrg, 
P. Hannemann, 0. E. Hannemann (Hon. See), and seveml visitors. 

Keeping Wild Oats in Check by Cultivation. — A paper was read by Mr. Williss 
under this title. He said that deep ploughing failed to clpan the land of wild oats. The 
difficulty was to get the oats to germinate if the land was not worked prior to the first 
rains. For dirty stubbie lands he would put the skim plough over the land in February 
or March, in fact any time that was most convenient after the stubble was burnt, but 
before the first rain fell. About three weeks after the rain cross-harrow it, and then leave 
it until ready to fallow. By this method he got a good germination and much more feed; 
whereas if the land was left undisturbed until ready to fallow the majority of the seeds 
were on top and failed to germinate. If it was not convenient to work the land in the 
above majiner he would skim plough about 2in. deep immediately after seeding, then 
leave it for two or three weeks and cross-harrow it. His reason for not harrowing at once 
after ploughing was that on account of the oats being so light the harrows wouki turn a 
lot of the seed to the surface that would otherwise germinate if left under the ground. 
It was not wise to lay down hard and fast rules in regard to depth and time to fallow. 
The class of land had to be considered and also the rainfall. Four inches was a fair 
average depth for this district. * Not so much depended on the depth of ploughing as upon 
the amount of work put into it afterwards. He advised harrowing as soon as i>ossiblo 
after the plougbang, and repeat the operation after every rain if possible. In respect to 
cultivating the fallow, if there was only sufficient time to go over it once, he would do it 
towards the end of August or early in September. 


Cariieton, July 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, Xl^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Ormiston (chair), Manning, Beerworth, Williams, Earl, Radford, 
and Bock (Hoh. Sec.). 

Wild Dogs. — ^In view of the damage being done by wild dogs, it was descided that the 
district council of Carrieton should he asked to take steps to exterminate them. 

Rabbit Destruction.—'A demonstration of Messrs. Finlayson & Oonsins’ patent 
rabbit-destroyer was given before the members of the Branch by Mr, Cousins, in » 
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paddock adjacent to the township. Mr. Maiitiitig had obtained the right to use this 
method on 5,000 acres of land, and had already cleared the rabbits out of 1,000 acres. 
He spoke very highly of the patent. 


Coomooroo, «lnly 8. 

(Average annual rainfall^ 12in.} 

i:»EBSJSNT. — ^Messrs. Berryman (chair), Avery, E. Brice, E. 0. Brice (Bon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Aottoal Mbbtustg. — ^The Hon. Secretary pr^ented his annual report. Twelve meet- 
ings had been held, with an average attendance of seven members. Interesting papers 
had been read and very helpful discussions had taken place. The average attendance 
had been afiected by the rough weather which had prevailed on occasions when meetings 
were arranged ; but the year’s work was, on the whole, satisfactory. • 


Dawson, June 10. 

[Average annual raiulaJl, 10 Jin.) 

Present. — Alessrs. Meyers (chair). Burden, Wilson, Hughes, Meyers, and Nottle (Hon. 
fcJcc.). 

Noxious Weeds. — The following resolution was passed : — “ That this Branch strongly 
objects t-o the destiiiction of Salvation Jane as a noxious weed, as it is considered a valuable 
fodder plant ; but consider that star thistle and buir should be destroyed.” Tt was 
decided to bring the^ matter before the district council. 


Dawson, July 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOiin.) 

Present. — ^I^Iessrs. Meyem (chair), Baker, Smart, Ferguson, S. Smart, Nottle (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Early i \ Late FaUjOWs. — Mr. E. W. Smart said that a few years ago he had started 
fallowing very early, but could not get enough fallowed owing to lack of rain. He 
ploughed some in the summer and found that at harvest time the late fallow yielded 
several bushels more than the early fallow. In addition to his own he had noticed that 
several others had obtained similar results, Mr. Ferguson preferred to fallow early and 
cultivate his land, working it as well as possible. Where one bad to fallow a large area 
it was necessary to start early or one wo^d not be able to get on with cultivating before 
the weeds were getting the upper hand. He worked the fallow down very smooth. Other 
members preferred to leave it rather in its rough state. Land left too smooth was liable 
to become hard in this district, and water would run oS it. These patches would be bare 
all the year. 

BiOLLNo Hay Land. — Some discussion on this subject took place. Those who had 
rollers believed in rolling the loose soil, but not the hard ground, as this would cake too 
easily. Other members thought harrowing gave better results. 


Hooliina, July 8. 

Present. — ^Messrs. B, Sheridan (chair), P. and T. Kelly, P. and B, Murphy, L. Woods* 
S. and F. Stone, J. Henschke, jun.. Cam, and Hadigaii (Hon. Sec.). 

Fencing.— Iilr, B. Murphy read the following short paper on this subject ; — “ The 
fencing required in any district depends to a great extent upon the class of stock kept. 
It is always advisable to put up a good fence and to keep it in repair. Four feet is a good 
height. Posts should be 18in. in the ground and from 12ft. to I5ft. apart. Strainers 
should he 2ft. bin. in the ground and about Sin. higher than .the other posts. When 
vermin-proof fences are required, 42in. netting with 1 Jin. mesh should be used, with three 
plain wires and a barb. The plain wires shoidd be run as follows : — ^Bottom wire 1ft. bin. 
from the ground, second 3ft. 2in., and the third 3ft. 7m., the barbed wire should be put 
on top of the posts. The netting, when put 4in. in the ground,, can be fixed to the 3ft. 2in. 
wire with ties about 1yd. apart. The trench can be ploughed in most places. Gum 
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and black oak posts last better than othei'S in this district. The white ants eat the gum 
posts quicker than the black oak, though the gum will last longer when these pests leave 
them alone. Wooden posts, in this district, are nearly as cheap as iron posts.” Con- 
siderable discussion took place on the matter contained in the paper. Members were 
gcnerallj^ of the opinion that more wires should be used in the fence below the top of the 
netting. 


Morchard, July 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, ll^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. MoDougall (chair), Reichstein, Kupke, Jasper, Munro, Loftes, 
Parsons, Scriven. Muller, Leskie, McCallum (Hon. Sec.). 

Insurance of Horses. — Mr. McCallum read a paper on this subject. He did not think 
it would pay the farmer to insure the average horse, but it was advisable to insure mares 
cx])ected to foal. He objected to the terms of some of the policies issued, because no 
difference was made between premiums charged for light or heavy draught stock. Some 
companies also charged a heavier premium when the mare reached the age of 10 years. 
He contended that the risk was no gi'eater with a mare accustomed to rearing foals after 
she reached the age of 10 years than it was piior to her reaching that age. The companies 
provided no veterinary attendance, and money which the policy holder spent in a successful 
effort to save a mare was not recouped by the company. The piemium charged was 
10 i>er cent. On an average valuation of £45 per mare the amiiial pi-emium would be 
£4 10s. In the event of the death of a mare two-thirds of the value was received from the 
company. After the £4 10s. premium was deducted, £25 10s. was left to replace a horse 
valued at £45. In the discussion which followed, members generally agreed that it did 
not pay to insure the average horses, and could not see that the risk of loss was greater 
on a mare accustomed to breeding after she reached the age of 10 yearn. Mr. Scriven 
favored insuring valuable stallions. Mr. Kupke believed in insuring mares expected to 
foal. 

Railway Bemurraoe Rates. — ^After considerable discussion on this subject the follow- 
ing resolution was passed : — “ That this Branch strongly objects to the demurrage rates 
now charged at country railway stations.” On account of so many settlers living from 
12 to 20 miles from the station it is impossible for them to get their goods, and no notice 
of arri val of goods is served. 


Mount Remarkable, July 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21in,) 

Present. — IMessi’s. Bauer (chair), McIntosh, (Hies, Davie, and Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxious Weeds, — ^The following resolution was passed : — “ This Branch is of opinion 
that the Act will never bo satisfactorily administer^ by district councils, owing to. their 
individual membei*s being amongst the worst offenders, and their natural disinclination 
to visit the penalties of the law upon their constituents. Therefoi’e this Branch suggests 
that the administration of the law he vested in the officers of the Oown.” 

Handuno and Transport of Potatoes. — ^Mr. Casley read the following paper: — 
The })i'(iscnt system of handling potatoes, in this State is not only injurious to the tubers, 
but veiy alo^'euly ; in fact-, under the present system one of our best and most highly- 
prized articles of diet is often in a state of decomposition before it reaches the consumer. 
This is t^spccially so if brought by rail from Mount (rambler. The reason is that the bags 
arc usually stacked tons upon tons on top of each other. The treatment the potato 
receives in the west of England and the Channel Islands, where thousands of tons of 
prime potatoes are deliver^ annually in first class condition to Bristol, London, Bir- 
mingham, and other big markets, with' not a bruise on them, is very different. The ' 
potatoes are carefully dug, sized, and carefully packed in baskets of the following dimen- 
sions : — ^20in. acuoss' the top, 18in. deep, 12in. across the bottom. These baskets are 
round, and are provided with two handles, and are lined with strong brown paper. * They 
are then carefully filled and slightly rounded off on top. A paper cover is put on, then 
straw on top of the paper. The straw is then secured by twine sewn across the top and 
interlaced to prevent it from shifting. The weight of a full basket is about fifilbs. I 
have seen some thousands of baskets filled and handled in this way, and I know that the 
potatoes reach their destination in perfect condition. If this system were started in 
Australia I feel sure that, instead of people in the North getting an inferior article as they 
often do now, they would liave an article which could be enjoyed. 1 am not in a position 
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to state where the necessary cane can be grown to make these baskets, but I am given 
to understand that it can be grown in abundance in our swamp country. The advan- 
tages of baskets are many. They last almost a lifetime ; when empty they can be stacked 
in each other in parcels of five to 10 with a string through the handies to hold them 
together. The whole matter demands our attention, and I should like to see it thoroughly 
threshed out.” Discussion was postponed until next meeting. 


Quorn, July 8. 

( Annual average rainfall, 13.Un.) 

Present. — Messi-s. Thompson (chair), Noll, Cook, Britza, Brewster, Patten (Hon. 
»Sec.), and two visitors: 

Time or Seeding. — ^This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. Brcwstci*. He 
said it was better in the North to sow half the fallow prior tc April let than to wait for tho 
min. The main reason for this view was that if he waited for the rains to commence, 
in this j)art of the State, a farmer might hare his seeding delayed right into May, and 
then have several inches of rain in a few days. It would not be possible to get on with 
the drill for several days more, and it would be a difficult matter to get all the crop in 
at the proper time. The fallow that had been drilled could be harrowed over after tho 
rain had fallen. Members generelly agreed with this opinion, and that early crops usually 
proved the best in this district, provided that the land was kept free from weeds. 


Wirrabara. June 10. 

(Avemge annual rainfall, 80in.) 

Present. — Messm. Woodlands (chair), Cumow, P. and H. Lawson, Thistleton, Bowman, 
Pitman, Woodlands, Hoskins, W. and E. J. Stevens, E. J. and G. Hollett, Smith, Marner, 
Kendrick, H. Lawson (Hon. Sec.), and three visitore. 

Care of Harness. — paper to the following effect was j’ead by Mr. Hoskins i — “ As 
a general mle not enough attention is i>aid to harness. The one thought is to get as 
much as possible out of it with a minimum of effort towards care of it. This is veiy poor 
economy, as a few shillings spent on the harness at the right time would mean the saving 
of pounds. When not in use, hang the winkem up by the head strap out of the way 
of the horses. Of the two sorts of collars, the pipe and the round throat collar, the 
jiipe collar is the better. It maintains its shape longer and fits the horse better. A 
collar that is too loose will, sooner or later, cause sore shoulders. When a horse has a 
sore on the shoulder, cut the lining of the collar where the sore is located and take some 
of the stuffing out, then sew the lining up again. This will not injure the collar but will 
relieve the trouble. Collars should be washed and scnibbed occasionally. All the leather- 
work of collars and winkers should be greased or oiled when being cleaned. When not 
in use the collar should be hung up. When a number of horses are kept it is advis^We 
to keep each horse’s collar and winkers apayt. The hames should be adjusted properly 
to the coUar, as sometimes, through the hames not fitting, considerable trouble is caused/’ 


Wirrabara, July 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Curnow (chair), P. and H. Lawson, W., W. H., ai;d E. J. »Stevens, 
Marner, Borgess, Pitman, Woodlands, Bowman, Thistleton, E. and J. Hollett, A. Wood- 
lands (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Well-Sinking. — ^A paper to the following effect was read by Mr. Pitman : — “ When 
you have decided on sinking a well, the first thing to do is to locate a course of water. 
Some claim to do this by the divining-rod, others can locate watercourses simply by taking 
bearings of the surrounding country. One may learn to locate a course of water by 
studying the lay of country where water has been found by sinking. Very few can tell 
the depth at which water will be found. I have known a number of cases where*diviners 
have claimed to tell the depth at which the water would be found, and they have been 
several feet out. Watercourses very rarely follow a creek. They are sometimes found 
on a rise. We have two wells (in which there is plenty of first class water) that are several 
chains away from the surface course. In both cases water was tried for near the surface 
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course, but unsuccessfully. Underground courses usually travel in a more direct line 
than the surface course. When you have decided on the exact spot, measure off your 
well and sink as deep as you can with pick and shovel. Throw out the dirt before you 
erect the windlass, as you can get along much more quickly when throwing out with a shovel 
than when drawing out with the windlass. Next lay some good solid logs across the top, 
about 2ft. over each side. On top of these place t wo more pairs of logs in the opposite 
direction, in order to bring the landing stage well up above . the surface for convenience 
in sinking. Tt is easier to draw' the dirt up with the windlass than it is to cany it up 
to the heap that will accumulate around the well. When you reach soil that will not 
require timbering, make your well round, as it is then not so liable to cave in. About 
4ft. (Un. across is the best to work in. With a plumb-bob and a piece of stick to keep 
the right width, you can sink a round w'ell more easily and quickly and straighter than 
a shaft one, and there is less eai*th to take out. The time is coming when concrete rings 
like those used for culverts will be used for wells in place of limber or even bricks ; if so, 
wells will have to be made round. Tt sometimes happens that when w'ater is reached 
the supply is not sufficient for requirements, and it is not convenient to sink deeper. 
In such cases it is a good plan to get n long jumper and jump a hole in the bottom. I 
have done this on two occasions, and in both instances found tliat there was a good supply 
deeper down which, when, tapped, rose and increased the supply. If after sinking a good 
depth water is not struck, try what is below with a jumper before abandoning. In one 
well that we sank, rock that had to be blasted out was met with Oft. from the surface. 
After sinking through this rock about 1 7ft. and finding no indications of water, we began 
to despair, as it was slow and expensive work. We decided to jump down a trial hole 
and find what was below. About 8ft. deeper water was struck by this means. The 
rock in this well was solid ; two of us could only get out 2ft. in a week for the last I Oft. 
In drilling holes for blasting in a well do not drill them more than about 18in. deep if it 
is ve^ hard rock. If you put your charge too deep it will be ineffective. If very hard 
rock is encountered powder will not be strong enough. In such eases gelignite (commonly 
called fracture) will have to be used. To explode this detonatom will have to be used. 
These are placed on one end of the fuse and then inserted in 8 plug of fracture which is 
■placed into the hole to be fired. Special care must be taken when handling these things, 
especially in tamping the charge. Use only wood for tamping, never use iron. Dynamite 
is an unsuitable explosive to use for well-sinking. The smoke from a charge of this is 
more injurious than the smoke from a charge of gelignite. I prefer well water to dam 
water for stock, unless^ the dam is fenced in and the water drawn or pumped out for them 
to drink, as they spoil the water when allowed to enter the dam.” In discussing the 
subject, Messrs. CJurnow and W. Stevens favored the divining-rod ; whilst Messrs. Wood- 
lands and P, Lawson spoke strongly against it. 

Hay Wheat for a Wet District. — In reply to a question as to what was recommended 
as a good hay wheat for a wet district, the following varieties were mentioned : — ^WJute 
Tuscan, Purple Straw, MarshaH’s No, 3, and Steinwiedel. Mr. Woodlands had cut from 
two to three tons of good hay per acre from Gluyas. A small patch of Baroota Wonder 
had grown to a height of 6ft. Bin. Membei’s desired an expression of opinion on this subject 
from the department. [The Director of Agriculture recommends White Tuscan, Baroota. 
Wonder, Zealand, Talavera, and Manshairs No. J*. — En.] 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Georgetown, <lane 12. 

(Average annual lainfsll, 18in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Higgins (chair), Hill, McAuley, Inglis, McDqnald, Fogarty, Bond* 
Freebairn, Myatt, Page, Myatt, Hill, Thomson, Eyre (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. . 

Pickling Seed Wheat. — ^ThC following paper was read by Mr. Page; — *‘The most popular 
fungicide for treating seed wheat, and the one in most general use, is sulphate of copper 
or bluestone. The efficacy of this solution depends a great deal on how it is used. The 
smnt spores must- be brought into contact with the bluestone for a sujfficient length of tijpe 
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to destroy their vitality. Many farmers go to a considerable amount of unnecessary 
trouble to obtain boiling water to dissolve the bluestone, Bluestone will readily dissolve 
in cold water if treated as follows : — ^Tlie necessary bluestone. after being weighed, should 
be suspended in a thin bag just below the siu*fa.ee*of the water, in an hour or so it will be 
all dissolved, even in the very coldest of weather, without any further attention. If, 
however, the bluestone is placed at the bottom of the cask it may be weeks before it. all 
dissolves. I find that a 2 per cent, solution (21b8. to lOgalls.) is strong enough. When 
the wheat is not affected leave the bag one minute in the solution ; when it is seen that the 
seed is bunted leave it under for two minutes. If you pickle stronger than the above 
with bluestone alone, not in combination with lime or limewater, it very seriously affects 
the germinating powers of the wheat ; as much as half the seed may be destroyed. The 
easiest way to dip the bag is to fix up a denick about 8ft. above the cask ; a gum tree 
growing in the yard would be even better. A piece of wire rope, a couple of pulleys, and 
any sort of a horse that will pull complete the pickling plant. \^ile the bag of wheat is 
draining your man would have time to get another bag ready. The wheat should be 
loose in the bag. It is necessary to have a second draining cask, as you can then use the 
same water tliat drains from the bags over and over again.'* In discussing the subject 
Ml'. Fogarty considei'ed one and a half mi miles was not long enough to leave the seed in 
the pickle. A man and strong lad could do the dipping more quickly than it could be done 
with a horse. Messm. Clark and Inglis were using fimgicine, which had proved satisfactory 
so far. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre. — The following papier was mad by Mr. Page : — “ Them 
am various opinions as to what is the coirect amount of wheat to sow per acre. In wet 
countries farmers sow as much as l^bush. to l|-bush. to the acre, whereas in dry districts, 
like Hawker or Port Germein, fbush. is about the average sown per acre. Georgetown 
may be put down at libush. to the acre. Most farmers will admit that this amount 
should be thick enough, providing 65 per cent, to 80 per cent, of the seed grows. What 
puzzles some farmers, however, is that only about one-tenth of wheat sown apjiears in 
places, when in the same paddock, even on the same drill, but on different quality of land, 
it is quite think enough. This happens in the w^ettest of seasons as well as moderate or 
dry ones. The reason for the non-appearance of the wheat are, firstly, bad or hard land. 
If iuin falls immediately after sowing the ground sets hard, forming a crust on the top 
which the wheat will not iienetrate. To remedy this, harrow after rain. If the wheat is 
budding lia trowing will not injure it, and the crop will come up quite thickly. Another 
cause in the brovm or light-eolored land is when the seed bed is too coarse or gravel-like. 
The rubble-like soil falls in behind the drillholes and covers the seed from view, but not 
from the dry wind and frosty air that we experience altornately. The grains germinate 
only to be nipyied in the bud or dried off. Again rain falls ; another start, but the air 
penetrates the coarse covering and the wheat ultimately fails, hence a thin ci*op. In this 
^nd of land let the drill in a notch and put the wheat about 2}in. or Sin. under the surface. 
Harrowing after drill will also be an improvement in this case. In fine loam or sandy soil 
if the seed is buried only Jin., or barely covered, almost every grain will start. If the land 
is at all coarse bury the seed well. These faults are found mostly in old land or land that 
has been cropped for a number of years.” Members generally agreed that it was desirable 
to harrow red land after rain. 

“Phalaris commutata.” — Mr. McDonald produced a sample of this fodder, which 
had shown excellent growth. 


Mount Bryan, July 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15Jin.) 

PfeESBNT. — Messrs. Hatherly (chair, Wardle, 8chmidt, E. K. and H. G. Collins, 
Casaratto, Hatherly (Hon. Sec), and two visitors. 

FAutt Culture. — ^The Horticultural Instmctor (Mr. George Quinn) attended the 
meeting and during the afternoon gave a practical demonstration in the gardens of 
Messrs. Wardle and Collins. In the evening he delivered a lecture on “Horticulture,” 
which was much appreciated by members. 


Mount Bryan East, July B. 

(Average annual rainfall, 1.5 |in.) 

Present.— Messre. J. Thomas (chair). Gate, Doyle, F. and R. Thomas, Hughes, Tralag- 
gan, Wilks, W, and S, Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and visitor. 
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Thatching Haystacks. — ^Mr. Doyle, in a short paper, recommended members to thatch 
their haystacks. When a binder was not available, a fair-sized heap of straw should be 
dsjmped. Then he would make up a number of sheaves. , Start at the bottom and work 
up to the top. This method was preferable to loose straw, as it kept out the rain more 
effectively. Whip-stick maUee or thick wire should be laid on top of the thatch, with 
small forked sticks driven into the stack over the top of the same. This made a ijeat 
job and held the thatch down. Members agreed that the farmers of this district would 
bo well advised to pay more attention to the protection of their stacks of Valuable hay. 


Narridy, July 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, Idjin.) 

Present. — Messrs. P. Haren (chair), Darley, Smart, Lehman, Liddle, Satchell, and 
Kelly (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. — ^The Hon. Secretary, in presenting his annual report, said that 
eight meetings had been held during .the year, with an average attendance of eight. The 
following subjects had been dealt with : — “ Land Values from an Agricultural Stand- 
point,” “ Wheat for Show Purposes,” “ Cause of Bare Patches of Soil,” “ Price of Wheat,” 
“ Experimental Plots,” “ Manures,” “ Takeall,” “ Rust,” “ Assisted Immigration,” 
“ Noxious Weeds,” “ Congress,” and miscellaneous subjects. 


[Redhill, July 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Wheaton (chair), McAvaney, Oox, Coffee, Steele, Gore (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

Noxious Weeds. — ^Mr. McAvaney read the following paper on ” Noxioiis Weeds ” : — 
** Very little notiee is being taken of the rapid spread of noxious weeds in this district, 
and almost every district throughout the State. In this part the most troublesome weeds 
are the star thistle, turnip, and Canadian thistle. The last is the worst, and is becoming 
very plentiful. There are many other weeds which should be checked or they will become 
a great pest. I think our farmers and pastoraiists are most careless about keeping their 
land free from all these weeds. I am of the opinion that our local governing bodies 
do not insist on the agriculturists looking after these undesirable weeds as they should. 
The roads^ and reserves are really the breeding beds for all the weeds, and are badly 
infested. The seeds will soon scatter from the roads to the x>addocks. The sheep carry 
them, and they are blown by the wind or brought in by waterwashes. T suggest the 
councils let by tender every possible acre of land they could spare, to be cultivated for, 
say, five years, on strict conditions that. all noxious weeds would be destroyed every year. 
If this was not -done satisfactorily the lease would have to he cancelled. I have heard 
it said that we shall never be free from these trouhlesome weeds while we have such 
large estates as Bundaleer and others at the top of the River Broughton ; but I hope 
that ill the near future these large land holdings will be cut up and settled with many 
farmers who are as anxious to have their land clear from these weeds as we are. In 
conclusion, I would urge all farmers and pastoraiists to co-operate and request the Govern- 
ment to assist the farmers to exterminate all noxious weeds.” In a discussion which 
followed, it was stated that where a fire had occurred in January, somejyears ago, star 
thistles decreased considerably, and the effect could still be noticed 


Yongala Vale, Jaly 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Lloyde (chair). Miller, Battersby, J. and P. Ghigwidden, 0. and E. 
Fowler, Cooper, W. and T. Keatley, Schmidt (Hon. &c.), and two visitors. 

^-TParmers’ Vegetable Gardens. — ^Mr. Mifler read a paper on the ” Farmers’ Vegetable 
Garden,” in which he pointed out that many farmers, while devoting «their attention to 
the growing of wheat and rearing of livestock, cempletely neglected the vegetable garden, 
which should provide the necessary vegetables for the household. A well-kept vegetable 
garden would do much to maintain the health and comfort of all the members of the 
household. The work should not he left until the last moment, and then only rushed 
over } but a little spare time would often be found, which could be devoted t;o the garden, 
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He mentioned that from a bed oyds, square, he had cut fully 300 cabbages, some of which 
weighed up to 201bs, Gardening was not monotonous work ; and if attention was devoted 
to it it would soon prove to be a pleasure rather than toil. He favored allotting small 
lilots of vegetables or flowers to the children to take care of. This not only helped to im- 
prove the homestead, but fostered a liking for this class of work. Samples of vegetables 
grown in his garden were exhibited and much admired. A long discussion followed, in 
which the excuses of “no time** were distinctly prominent. Nevertheless, members 
undertook to devote more time to their gardens in future. 

TREE-PLAimiTQ. — Mr. Cooper read a paper on “ Tree-planting.*’ This subject, he 
said, did not receive as much attention as it should. A few acres of suitable land should 
be allotted to trees on every farm, whether large or small. Not only did trees improve 
the appearance of the homestead, but they also provided much-needed shade and shelter 
for the stock. Trees planted to-day would also solve the timber question of the future. 
The ground for the trees should hie fallowed a year before planting, having fimt been 
di’essed with a heavy coat of stable manure. The soil should be broken nght down to 
the subsoil. He thought the middle of August was the best time for planting in this 
district, and that plants sent from the nursery in bamboos did better than pot plants 
if planted properly. A cloudy day should be selected for planting, and the bamboos should 
be split with a side-cut before placing in the ground, so as not to injure the roots of the 
trees. It was important that the young trees should receive a regular supply of rainwater 
until they were able to do without irrigation. In the discussion which followed members 
differed in opinion as to whether bamboo or pot plants were best for planting, but all 
agreed that the subject should receive more attention from landholders. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

Angaston, July 15. 

(Average anntial rainfall, 2I|in.). 

Present. — ^Messrs. Heggie Cohair), Friend, Player, Swann, Giles, Plush, Sibley, Ball, 
Wishart, Smith, Salter, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), Dr. Cowan, and three visitors. ' 

Intense Culture. — ^Mr. S. 0. Smith read the following paper, taking as his topic “ Can 
a man make a living on 20 acres of land at £20 per aiore *’ : — Land at this price would be 
good, so we may consider at once the qualifications in the man which lead to success. 
Qualiiications for succe^ are push, pull, and * pluck.’ He must not have too many 
‘ isms,’ particularly ‘ 8-hourism * and scepticism, for unless imbued with vigor and hope 
the best land on earth will not beget him a competency. The prospective agriculturist 
should make a thorotigh survey of adjoining properties. Watch results as far as possible 
as well as melhods of his future neighbors. When starting operations any neighbor wUl 
give advice, but accept only the advice of the successful man. It is important also, after 
deciding the possibilities of the land, to follow the suggestions which seem to give i^e 
greatest chances of success, involving the least labor and outlay, and the mx>8t avenues 
of disposal of the products. All these things having been decided, the next step to con- 
sider is the cost of bringing his land into the paying stage. I will give a few figures, esti- 
mated at cost of employed labor. Naturally, if a man’s resources are limited he will 
make a small start and do the greater part of the work with little help from outside. If 
grape production be the choice, he will need, as in any other branch, to fence and grab 
trees and stones ; and I should advise that a thorough job be made of this work, as it will 
save a lot of future breakages. Fencing 20 acres, £20 ; clearing timber and stones, £20 ; 
ploughing Oin. deep, 14s. per acre, £14 ; marking out and holes, £12 ; vines, 8,000 at 5s. 
per 100, £20 ; planting, 8s. per acre, £8 ; summer cultivation, £2 lOs. ; hoeing, £1 10s. ; 
total, £07. For fruit trees costs would be enhanced, and would be about £113, as trees 
would cost £2 lOs. per acre as against £1, but cost of planting a little less. BUiing the 
second year the budding horticulturist could do all the neces^iy work, but would have to 
lay out £60 to £70 for equipment of horses and implements ; but the greater part of this 
could be earned by working els^here in spare time, preferably in a garden, where he would 
'get experience and hints for his future use. The third year would give him more work 
and less time to earn ready cash, as he WO\dd Have a good deal of pruning and possibly 
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trellising to do. By the fourth year he should be getting 1 ton of grapes per acre at least 
off his vines, at £4 per ton. Should he be so unfortunate as to be a bachelor his expenses 
for picking will be considerable, probably 7s. to 8s. per ton. By the time the fruit crop 
is more than he can handle, the far-seeing man will have raised a family as well as fruit. 
The fifth year his grape crop should give him to 2 tons per acre, with a gross return 
of up to £160. Future years should return up to 2 J to 3 tons per acre, giving £10 to £12 
per acre. These figures may appear high, but so is the, price of land, £20. Under currants, 
with present conditions and prices, the fourth year should give J ton per acre ; but perhaps 
one- third would be a safer estimate, as both greater and less results have been- obtained. 
But before this stage is reached he must account for £6 per acre for trellis, £100 for trays, 
£50 for shed, and, say, £26 for drying-house. The crop should return from £16 to £20 
per acre ; but harvesting expenses would be heavy, probably £5 per ton ; so that, adding 
interest to the rest of his expenses, he has not at this stage a very laige margin ; but from 
now on, making due allowance for adversities which sooner or later come to all of us, the 
grower should be able to make a very comfortable, and enjoyable living. [ have nof 
touched on the side issues possible to the enterprising man, such as growing small stuffs 
and vegetables between the youi^ trees or vines, or better still, on a part of his holding 
reserved for this purpose, the keeping of a cow and some pigs.” 


Blytb, Jnly 11. 

Present. — Messrs. McEwin (chair), Dunstoue, Pratt, Coleman, Schulze, Zweek, K* 
M. and M. S. Longmire, Williams, Lehmann, Pedler, Eime (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Meeting. — The annual report was presented by the Hon. Secretary. This 
showed that 10 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 13. One home- 
stead meeting had been arranged, and the following subjects had been dealt with : — 
“Fallowing,” “Blood and Roadster Horses,” “Poultry-keeping,” “Hay-cutting and 
St&ck-building,” “ Clydesdale Horses,” “ Dry Farming,” “ Home Gardens,” “ Care of 
Harness,” knd “ Care of Farhi Machinery.” 

Rainfall. — ^Mr. McEwin read the following short paper dealing with the rainfall : — 

“ Tn calling members’ attention to rainfall, I want to point to the regularity with which 
precipitations occur. If we take a 10 years’ ayer^ige we find January the driest month, 
talc average falls are — January, 48 ppints ; February, 63 points ; March, 1*29 ; April, 
1*17 ; May, 2*13 ; June, 2*69 (our wettest month)'; July, 1*82 ; August, 1*81 ; September, 
l'6l ; October, 1*37 ; November, lin, ; December,, 70 points, or an average rainfall of 
about 16in. taiis ralnfali varies from 12Jm, iir 1001 (the driest year) to lOJin. in 1910 
(the wettest). If we take the last five yeare we get an average of Ifi-fiOm ; the previous 
five years, 1^79in., being a difference of 87 points. In noting the falls during diflhrent 
months wo find June gives a consistent rainfall. Dui’ing the 10 years the lowest fall was 
1 *66, in 1907, which was one of our driest yearn. This year our fall has been 2-60in. — ^about 
the average for the 10 years. In making extracts from my 1901 diary, I find that with 
a I2iin. rainfall the average yield from my land was 14bush. The experimental plots 
with no manure yielded 6^bush. ; with Icwt. Thomas’ phosphate, 64bash. ; 751bs. super 
phate, lljbush.*; lowt. superphosphate, 14bush, In 1902, with "a 14in, rainfall, my 
average was 7bush. This is partly accounted for by the kind of whe^t 1 had».sown, namely, 
Majestic and Gallant, which went off with the hot wind and also germinated very badly* 
Eighteen points fell in April and 42 |}oints in May ; but I had 14bush. from King’s Early 
anil lObusli. from Pioneer Purple, This was also a very severe year for hot strong north 
w'iuds, which affected Majestic and Gallant heads very badly. I find we had seven very 
severe hot north winds during Se]>tember, followed by othere early in October. Since 
r have used manure I have found that, with a good germination, a fair crop is assured. 8ep- 
t ember is a critical mouth with the crops, and much more depends on the temperatures 
and winds than upon the ejuantity of rein that falls. Hot north winds on the wheat 
coming into ear does damage that rein cauuot counteract. In 1907, the rainfall was very 
low, being yet the season was favorable for wheat, and some magnificent crops 

were reaped. In April, 2*48iii. rein fell ; and in May, liu. Eolomon knew something 
about agriculture when he said we depended on the early and latter rain.” In discussing 
the subject, raembers considered that as the avexuge rainfall of the last 10 years had been 
little better ^tiaiv that of the previous decade, the improvement in the yield must be 
attributed tp better cultivation. Mr. Dunstone said that while farmers yearn ago had 
left the district on account of the prevailing hot winds destroying the crops, of late years 
he had not had a single crop blighted with the wind. He attributed 4his to the fact that 
the cuUivatiqp of the country lying to the north had had the effect of tempering the winds. 
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Clare, July 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24m.) 

PiiiiSENT.— .Mess!-s. L. McKenzie, J. H. Knappstein, Jarman, Radford, Dux, Victorseii, 
Hcott, Pascoc, Nolan, Lloyd, Forbes, Daly, Pink, Maynard, Pjyor, Hill, Radfoid, A. 
and F. Lee, Keane, and Knappstein (Hon. Sec.).. 

Feed for iSTOC'K.-rThe following paper w'as read by Mr. Pink Kyeiy horse or co w 
owner should grow some greenfeed for his stock. It should be sown in this district directly, 
after the first good rains. March or April is the time to sow barley, Cape being the best 
variety for early greenfeed. When first cut, say when 18in. or 2ft, high, barley is so 
sweet that the stock eat it very readily, and it keeps stable-fed horses in gpod health. 
1 feed a little every night to each hoi’se in addition to their ordinary meal. For .siimnuT 
greenfeed, sorghum and maize do well in this district, as we generally got good summer 
rains. About fSeptember or October is the best time to sow either of these. Should a 
heavy, rain occur after sowing and it sets the ground down hard, harrow or cultivate the 
field and sow it again. I have seen seed so>vn three times before the right time was hit, 
and then the prop paid. I favor putting some of each in. The maize, if cut fairly early, 
will yield a second crop, which can be fed off afterwai*ds. For feeding horses, if possible, 
chaff these fodder’s and mix with the cereal chaff. This practice saves a considerable 
amount of chaff and keeps working horses healthy during thC' summer months. Last 
summer, for 20 horses we used to chaff up about 5cwts. of these fodder’s ever’y evening 
and mix with chaff. Hay that makes the best feed is that grown without superphosphates. 
Before the manures were extensively used hor*ses used to do well on dry chaff alone. 
Now, since the introduction of manures, some extra grain must be put in with the chaff, 
otherwise hor*ses wdll not do well bn it. I like the King's Early variety for hay, although 
it is bearded. When stacking tliis hay I have seen horses eat all the loose stuff around 
the stacks. This shows that it is sweet hay. It grows well on these jrlains, but does not 
thrive so well in the hills. To feed with chaff I favor bran and, oats, the latter to he 
crushed if any of the horses are at all aged. If it is ci’ushed any length of time before 
being used it gets stale and is not nearly so good and sweet. Every feeder should have 
a lump of rock salt in it. especially about here where the water is not at all brackish. 
Place the wa^r in the yards if the troughs can be kept clean.’* In the discussion which 
followed, Mr, Victorsen agreed that it was a good plan to have water laid on in the horse 
yards. He considered lucerne to be absolutely the best green fodder. Mr. KnapiJstein 
said oaten was better than wheaten hay for horses. 


Freeling, June 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|in.) 

Pbbsent. — ^M essrs, F. H, Heinrich (chair),. C. J. H. Mattiske, Shanahan, C>. H. Mattiskc, 
jun., H, and CJ. W. I^oeh, Leake, Neindorf, and G. A. Block (Hon. Sec.). 

Harrowing Growing C?r6ps, — Mr. Heinrich thought this an opportune time for farmers 
to harrow a portion of their crops, as the plant had now fairiy rooted. This would break 
the crust and destroy weeds, Neindorf said that care was necessary in harrowing crops 
after they were up. Otherwise they would receive more harm than good. The best 
time was a day or two before a general rain, if such could be foretold. 

StTMMER Scarifying Stubble Ground Before Fallowing.— The Hon. Secretary said 
bo had tried this practice to cover the seeds of the different weeds, and the result had been 
good clean fallow. Mr. Koch had seen summer scarifying practis^ on Yorte’s Peninsula 
with good results. 


Noithfield, July 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Wiliiams, Kimber, Roeger, Wright, Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Afforestation, — ^Mr. Kimber read the following pa])er on the growing of timber trees ; 
— ** The planting of timber trees to take the place of those which are being destroyed 
is very essential to our wellbeing, and schemes for replenishing the forests are engaging 
the attention of many nations. It is a source of. satisfaction that South Australia has 
established forest reserves, which are doing remarkably well. There is urgent need for 
more to be done, and there are large areas of Crown lands which, if planted, would un- 
doubtedly prove of great value in the future. Already, from some of the State forests, 
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Many thousan^ of fiiiit cases have been cut, giving employment to our own people and 
showing good financial returns. This can only be done regularly if planting is systeniati- 
caJiy done. Although planting on a large scale is the duty of the whole State, each indi- 
\idual should aid the good work by planting a few trees annually, but not in the same 
^ The State has spent much money in establishing nurseries in various parts, from 
which suitable trees may be obtained gratis, and the energetic Couseiwator of Forests 
(Mr. Gill) JS always ready to help those who desire to beautify their holdings.- Trees 
are the nesting and resting places of our insectivorous birds. These are becoming scarce 
and, consequently, insect pests are multiplying. Bees also have to fly greater distances 
for their honey since the indigenous cucalypts have been destroyed. First of all improve 
the homestead.. Do not plant too close to the house, as falling leaves and twigs are likely 
to choke guttei-8. These trees will break the force of the wind and will give shade for, 
domestic animals and ponltry. In each comer of the paddock ]jlaiit, say; half a dozen 
trees, and out in the paddocks several ‘ clumps ’ should be planted. Fence them securely, 
and when the trees have grown out of reach of stock the fence can be removed. It may 
be urged that the^e will make the cultivation of the land difficult, and that the seed sown 

may be so ; but the benefits to stock far outweigh 
this disadvantage. ^ Planting may be done on the roadside adjoining jmur property by 
permission of the district council. This is usually readily given. These trees add wonder- 
fully to the beauty of the scenery, act as a breakwird, and afford welcome shade to the 
weary traveller on hot days. If every landowner did this what a different aspect the 
cpunli'y would present — and it can be done without much expense. Plant a few trees 
each year, preteoting them by putting in four stakes Oft. high, with netting fastened 
so that one side may be opened when trees need hoeing round. Schemes for planting 
avoimes of trees along the roadside should have our practical hel|>. For roadsides, the 
deciduous trees are best, although evergreens may be put where shadows are not thrown 
across the metal. I consider evergreen trees — sugargunis and pines- of various sorts — 
to be the best for general purposes! Having decided^to plant, apply to the department 
(send Id. for postage) and a catalogue will be sent you. In this you will see the number 
of trees ava^ilable at the different nurseries and other information useful to the planter. 
Select the kinds of trees you want and then do not apply for more trees than you can look 
after well. Before getting them, thoroughly prepare the ground. Where a row is to 
bo planted, deep ploughing is the best and qheapost. If holes are to be dug they should 
be 3ft. square, with the bottom well loosened and stones removed. If possible, go for 
the trees yourself and take a supply of boxes and some old bagging for packing ; and then, 
if the weather is suitable, get them in quickly. Frequently trees arc destroyed by having 
their roots exposed to drying winds. If, therefore,* you arc unable to plant at once, sec 
that the roots are well damped and covered with wot soil. When planting, the roots 
should be spread out well and any damaged ones cut off. Place the strongest mots in 
the direction from which the prevailing winds come ; fill carefully with loose top soil 
which should run freely round roots, and avoid putting in clayey subsoil or bits of woed. 
Press the soil firmly, stake and tie trees that are large enough, and also put in a stake 
where the smaller trees are — 2in, by 2in. jarmh, 5ft. long, makes a good stake and is not 
costly and lasts a long time. During the first year the young trees require most attention ; 
but they wiH certainly pay for it. Give water when needful. On no account should the 
soil be allowed to become baked hard around the stems. After a watering or a heavy fall 
of rain, loosen the, surface soil, as a loose mulch of soil will retard evaporation. I hope 
that members of this Branch will realise it to be their duty to aid in the matter of tree- 
planting. If they do so they will bo amply rewarded, not only by the improved appear- 
ance of their properties, but also by their increased monetary value. Landowners should 
encourage tenants to plant trees by giving a bonus for every tree planted by them on its 
becoming two years old. Some plan of this nature should be embodied in every 3ea^, 
ana the outcome would, in a very few years, show the wisdom of it. We should also 
encourage oyir children to take an intelligent interest in the School Arbor Day, supporting 
the teacher in his work of instilling in them a love for the trees, shrubs, and flowers which 
beautify our glorious country.’^ Discussion was deferred until next meeting. 


SadAewortli, July 21* 

(Average annual rainfall, 20in.) 

- pBBSBNT.-^Messrg. To\frn88nd (chair), ComweU, Frost, T. and J. H. Eckermann» 
^rawfoid^ Colebach, Graham, Hanning, and Coleman (Hon. SuoO- 
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Annual Meeting. — ^The Hoii. Secretary reported that during the year the follo^yillg 
subjects had been dealt with : — ’* Improvements in Seed Wheat,^’ ‘‘ Eradication of Noxious 
Weeds,” “ Colic, Inflammation of the Bowels, and Worms.” Lectures were delivered 
by the Government Veterinary Surgeon and the Poultry Expert, and a demonstration in 
poultry dressing was given. 

Eabm Implements. — ^Mr. F. Manning read a paper on this subject, in which he traced 
the improvement of the farm machinery and implements. A great deal of improvement 
had followed the introduction of artificial manures. The invention of the. binder had 
revolutionised haymaking, and the use of the harvester had become general. Last season 
at Pinnaroo severe losses were experienced by farmers through heavy rains falling when 
the greater part of the crops were stripped and were waiting for the winnower. This sort 
of thing was a convincing argument in favor of the complete harvester. Early fallowing 
would enable a man to devote more time to cultivation, so to retard the evaporation 
of moisture. The spring-tooth cultivator was an excellent implement for cultivating 
fallow. As regards ploughing, the four-furrow was sufficient for a team of eight horses 
to fallow to a depth of Sin. or 6in. in the local soils. Careful attention should be given 
to the working parts of .the drill, particularly the revolving plates distributing manure. 
The parts coming in contact with the maniire could be taken out, cleaned .thoroughly,- 
and coated with two or three applications of -enamel paint. The oil engine now played 
an important part in the farm work. Chaff-cutting, wood-cutting, pumping water, crush- 
ing wheat, oats, and barley, and much other similar work could be done with it. All 
macliinery and implements when not in use should be put in gear for action, thus reducing 
the pressure on the spring coils. Considerable discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. One member had black-leaded the working parts of his drill with good results. 
Some meml^rs thought the practice of deep ploughing was hardly as much in force now 
as it was several years ago, but the aim of the farmers was still to work down their fallows 
well and obtain a good seed bed. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT, 

(TO BUTE.) 

Maitland, July 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOJin.) 

ftiBSBNT.^Messrs, Opie (chair), Bowden, Bentley, Lutz, O’Grady, Tossell, and 
Pitcher (Hon. Sec.). 

Question Box. — In reply to a question as to whether it was possible* to grow crops 
so that they would follow in succession, week by week, or ^lonthly, so as to avoid rash, 
Mr. Tossell said it was not possible in this district. Wher^ imgation could be practised 
it was po^ible to grow garden crops in this way. With this view members generally agreed ; 
but Mr. Tossell was of opinion that on the poor subsoil of Yorke’s Peninsula it would 
prove to be impracticable. 

Fallowing Stubble Land miEN Dry, — ^A, question as to whether it was advisable 
to fallow stubble land dry, directly after haivest, or leave it till after seeding, and fallow 
wet, was forwarded to the Director of Agiiculture, who replied as follows : — “ The answer 
to your query depends much upon the kind of land to be dealt with. There are, of course, 
certain soils that could not possibly be fallowed in the snmmer time without the expen- 
(hturc of very great power, and even then very unsatisfactorily ; but there are some 
kinds of soil that will plough freely enough in the summer time. If, therefore, it be 
intended that the land is to lie fallow all the winter and following summer, and it ploughs 
feely in dry weather, it is an advantage, so far as keeping the work of the farm forward 
is concerned, to have a certain amount of the fallowing done before seed time comes on; 
There is, for example, land about Sheaoak Log which is veiy sticky and difficulti to plough 
in winter time, and which farmers used to ffiid that th^ could plough in tl].p summer, 
and work in the following spring and summer as a fallow, and get results as.''good as’if 
they had waited till after seed time to begin their fallowing: In fact, Results were bcttcy- 
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than when they had puddled the land by fallowing it too wet. Wherever dry ploughing 
is practised the land should be thoroughly worked in the following winter while the 
moisture is in it. Mallee land, light land, indeed a great deal of the land on the Penin- 
sula, should not be ploughed dry. In my experience it has never given satisfactory 
results, though of course the working of the land in the following winter, to kill the weeds 
that may have come up, tends to work it back into the physical state desirable for wheat- 
growing. I see no objection to ploughing up stubble land in the summer and working 
it down with a view to putting rape upon it, or a mixture of cereals, to be fed down with 
sheep ; but on a general question of dry plougliing for wheat, the chances favor the man 
who avoids it.” , 


Minlaton, July 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. R. H. McKenzie (chair), Giles, Parsons, Martin, Evans, Correll? 
Vanstone, McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bbstbuction of Rabbits. — ^Mr. Correll had used carbide for the purpose of destroying 
rabbits with, great success. He used a jam tin, with a little water in it, put a small piece 
of carbide into the water, and inserted the tin in the burrow, the mouth of the burrow was 
then closed up. 

Imfrovement op Bureau Meetings.— Mr. Giles read the following paper:— “The 
different Bureau meetings held throughout the State are to the producer what the State 
school is to the children — a place to learn. Farming years ago was not thought so much 
of as it is to-day. Anyone was thought capable of farming, but experience has taught 
that farming is a work of science. The nature of the soil has to be studied, also the seed 
which is most suitable for the land. To-day we have our agricultural colleges, where our 
young men learn the science and practice of agriculture. Men who are settled on our 
farms have their Bureau meetings, where they Jeam from each other’s experience. I say, 
without hesitation, that those are a great help to the producer who wishes to learn from 
the experience of others in his district. It should be the object of every member to make 
the meetings as interesting as possible. In the first place members should attend every 
meeting. T admit there are times when they are unavoidably prevented from attending, 
such as harvest time and seeding, but trifles should not keep memheis away. Punctuality 
should be observed. We regret, that meetinp are so often interrupted by other engage- 
ment !. Bureau meetings should not be made a secondary matter, but should have pur 
first attention. To make them interesting every member should be willing to give at 
least one paper in the year. Homestead meetings would be very interesting, especially 
in the spring, when a tour of inspection could be made of the growing crops in their 
different stages, the fruit and vegetable ga^en, and also the live stock. From the fruit 
garden we might learn lessons on pruning, grafting, and budding, and have a very proiitahle 
time. The Branches from Maitland to the southern end of the Peninsula could hold 
annual conferences, say, one year at Maitland, the next year at Minlaton, and the next 
at Yorketown, where delegates from each Branch could give papers on suitable subjects. 
The experts from Adelaide would doubtless give addresses on desired subjects. This 
would have a tendency to bind us together in our efforts to promote the agricultural 
interests of the community.” 


Pine^Forest^July 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. H. Johns (cliair). Carman, Goodridge, Schultz, Inkster, Nelson, 
Hewett, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Cutting Chaff. — ^The question of the best length to cut chaff was discussed, and 
members agre^ed that the most suitable for ^neral use was the ^in, gauge. 

Scarcity of Labor. — ^Mr. Hewett stated that owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable labor at seeding time he had cropped 260 acres less than he wished. Others 
had been hampered in their work from the same ca^e, and it was agreed that owing to 
high wages and the contemplated enforcement of restricted bonrs thousands of acres 
would go out of cnltiyation in this district, 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Elbow Hill, July 8. 

PRESEisfT. — jVIessTs. Cooper (cliair), Tilley, E. A. and S. V. Wake, H, and F, Wheeler, 
Ward, Freeth, Williams, and G. F. Wake (Hon. Sec.). 

ijXMEjJTS IN Stock. — ^Mr. Freeth read a short paper dealing with this subject. Farmers 
could not pay too much attention to their stock, he said, especially^ when the animals 
were sick or injured. The chief ailments which affected the horse were influenza, strangles, 
stomach worm, sand, and botfly. W^hen treating for influenza or strangles the affected 
beast should be put in a loose-box and steamed over hot bran with a little eucalyptus 
added. The mixtuie could be placed in a good wheat bag, held over the nose of the 
animal so that the fumes were inhaled. A drench should then be given. He did not 
favor rubbing the neck of animals suffering from strangles with mustard, as it opened 
the pores and there was a likelihood of a fresh cold being caught. Horses suffering from 
worms should be given a purgative medicine about half an hour before the morning feed. 
The symptoms of botfly were a tendency on the part of the beast to nip at its side, and 
the appearance of red pimples on the inside of the upper lip. He recommended giving 
the patient 2qts. of new mifli and Ipmt of molasses. Fifteen minutes after the 
above dose had been administered, *2qts. of very warm sage tea. Half an hour later, 
3pts. of Currier’s oil or Epsom salts. In discussing the paper, Mr. Wake said he always 
used a little sulphur on a shovel of hot coals for treating strangles. This was placed under 
the animals’s nose so that the fumes were inhaled. It enabled the subject to breathe 
through its nostrils ; if it was unable to do this the case was serioxis. Mr. Tilley had used 
tobaccO-juiee for treating worms with good results. Mr. Cooper had found linseed oil 
effective. ' The Hon. Secretary thought colic the most prevalent disease in the district. 

Late v. Eabi.y Lambs. — ^Mr. Wheeler contributed a paper on this subject as follows : — 
** The only advantage that I can see in early lambs is that they are always bigger than 
late lambs at the time they are sold as freezers ; and as the fat lamb industry in tliis 
district has proved a failui-e, we are working at a loss by breeding early lambs. As sheep 
are only kept on a small scale here, and the only return we get is the wool, besides our 
own supply of meat, I think we would do better to have the lambs dropped about July, 
Feed generally seems to grow very well after that time, and the ewes -could look after 
the lambs weU, and the growth of wool would not he hindered, as is generally the case 
when the lambs are dropp^ before the winter. Unless a ewe is in very good .feed for the 
first three months after lambing she is sure to fall away, and a sheep losing condition 
is not growing wool. If the wool was allowed to grow right on until the coldest of the 
winter was over, it would cut a better fleece; 'and as there would adso he better feed to 
'raise the lambs on, the late lamVs fleece would not 'to so large as that of the early lamb, 
yet the extra wool the ewe would produce would more than make up the difference.^* 
In discussing the matter, the Hon. Secretary supported the breeding of early lambs, as 
they always cut a good fleece. The trouble of lack of feed could be overcome by systematic 
suMiviston of paddocks. 


Green Patch, July 17, 

(Average annual rain£all> 2Gin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Gore (chair). Smith, R. J., P., and G. Sinclair^ Chapman, Merchant, 
Parker, and Wliillas (Hon. Sec.), 

Pruning. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. McFariane. Mr. "Wi Smith 
gave an exhibition of pruning of fruit trees, and also read the following paper on the 
subject : — “ The apple and pear. — ^When these trees are being pruned for the first year 
they should to cut back to about 18in. to 2ft. in height. The limbs should be started 
from the stem of the tree at different points if possible, thus giving each branch a firm 
hold of the trunk and laying a good foundation for the tree in the future. Keep them 
.well open in the centre to admit plenty of sunlight, which plays such an important part 
in the maturing of both wood and fruit. The head of the tree should be properly thinned 
out, and for the first few years the whole aim. should be to grow a strong healthy tree, 
with a well-shaped head. Once the tree has been properly formed and has commenced 
to bear regular crops, very little pruning is required beyond clearing out of dead and 
worthless wood and the removal of such shoots or branches as become outplaced by 
branches better situated, and which neither crowd nor tend to put the tree out of balance. 
Some trees naturally assume a good shape, while others spread out very 'wide. Others 
again make a very, close upright growth. In the case pf spreading trees always prune 
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to an inside bud, an upright tree to an outside bud. vSome kinds of apple trees will produce 
fruit buds , abundantly, while other varieties do not develops many until they attain a 
good age. Usually systematic winter and summer pi-uning will hasten their develop- 
ment When these spurs bear fruit and extend in' length it will be found necessary to 
i*emove some and to keep the remainder shortened back and thinned out. The shape 
mostly adopted is that of the goblet. About six to nine arms are sufficient on either 
of these kinds of trees ; if any more were left they would probably cause inconvenience 
in pruning, spraying, and fruit-picking. The apple and pear only crop on wood two 
years old and over. Peaches and apricots.— These two kinds of trees may be formed 
on the same principles as the former. They need to be kept well back for the first few 
years. Do not at any time leave spurs longer than, say, 15in., otherwise the lower portions 
become bare of. fruit buds or spurs. This cannot be remedied without severe cutting 
back of the main arms to throw out young growth, which means a couple of years without 
very mucjh fruit. The apricot and peach bear their fmit on one year old weed and spurs 
two years old or over. It is not always the fancy system of pruning that is the secret of 
fruitfulness. This is brought about by watching closely the requirements of the tree 
in the particular place where it is growing.” A profitable discussion followed the reading 
of the paper. In reply to a question as to how a young apple tree that had been calf- 
pruned two years back, and had since shown little growth, should be treated, Mr. Smith 
advised that the tree should be well dug round and manured. Should this fail, the tree 
should be replaced. With regaixi to the treatment of young trees which had been barked 
by 1 ‘abbits, Mr. Merchant said plastering the bark with moist clay, then binding tight 
with bagging to keep the air out, should prove an effective remedy. 

Fruit-Dryino House. — ^Mr. Whillas read the following paper on this subject : — 
“ A well-constructed artificial currant or fruit drying house provides — first, economy of 
labor, both for handling the fruit and for running the plant ; second, quick and even drying, 
,with safety against overdrying ; third, fuel economy^ Only expeiience can give the best 
type and design ; but a shed eonstmeted on the following lines will give better results 
than some of the crude drying-houses that are being used. In many of these no provision 
is made for moving the moist hot air away from the fruit. What is required is a dry hot 
draught of gases through the fruit of even temperature, and of such composition that 
the fruit will not be injured in any way. If wood is used as fuel it is necessary that the 
furnace gases should not come in contact with the fruit, although by using charcoal this 
is not detrimental. For the former a very complicated arrangement of Sues would be 
necessary, and at its best it would give a poorer fuel economy than when the furnace 
gases pass through the fruit trays. It is more economical to use charcoal with a more 
simple flue system and pass all the gases from the furnace through the house. Diy and 
well-seasoned wood could be used for preheating the house, before charging with fruit. 
When once raised to the required temperature it will not require such a quantity 
of charcoal to keep up the heat. Specification of a Dnfing’house , — ^The main body 
of house to average about 2ft. below and ffft, above ground level. Walls 2ft. thickness 
throughout of rammed damp earth (using boardsl Inside dimensions 26ft. by 8ft, by 8ft. 
height above floor line, back end wall^ across, front open. Roof of bush timber set 
close, of 10ft. length, then earthed over to 2ft! thickness at centre. The open end fitted 
with a 9ft,. by 9fjb. ledge door of flin. by lin. flooring. This door to be w^ged to place 
and faces luted with clay to make airtight. This main door fitted with a manhole and 
door of 24m. by I4m. in clear on right hand side Din. off edge. Truck line of 101b. per 
’yard vails, 4ft. gauge, sleepers at 18in. centres, 6ft. by fiiiu round timber adzed to take 
rails. Tliis truck line runs through house at floor level and to be carried back at least 
il4ft. outside to give room for loading a fresh charge and unloading to drying floor. If 
fruit is to be pait sun-dried the line' should be taken hack through the centre of the drying 
floor, so that trays can be loaded direct bn to trucks. In this case the line should fee 
aiTanged if possible with a down j^de towards the plant. The truck line and flues to be^ 
Gin. off centre line of house, thus throwing the trays 6in. off one wall and 18in. off other, 
giving passage way opposite maiihole. At least 36 tiiicks will fee required for convenient 
handling, but as wheeled tracks are expensive, low sledges having steel plate runners 
fitting loosely over rails could fee used and rails kept well greased. Each truck to ’take 
one ,tier of ordinary 6ft. by 3ft. drying trays, there being about 26 trays on each, and eight 
tiers to make a full charge. Furnace grate to be 4ft. by 18in.; cast-iron firebars with 
4in. openings ; mouth of fuinace com^ flush with back wall of house and 3ft. belohr 
floor Hue ; ash pit 12in. below this, and thence excavated back 16ft. by 6ft. wide to give 
I'oom for firing and cleaning flues. Furnace of firebrick, joints clay ; inside dimensions 
.18in. wide by 18in. height at arch and 6in, spring in arch. This -carried back^Sft. imm 
mouth, that is 4fti beyond firebars, Fuman’oe to fee fitted with a cast-iron door,s 
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made of Jin. plate, to be used as ash pit. Hiiiining under house at 3ft. below floor line 
the furnace contracts to flue of 12in. width by 14in. height ; sides earth, and covered witli 
stone or brick. This flue at front end of house rises through a ]4iii. opening to return 
flue immediately above it of 4ft, width by 18in. height, the cover of this flue coming flin. 
below floor line. An iron plate damper to be fitted to bottom of flue just before it opens 
to upper flue ; damper operated by chain carried through main door. The return flue 
runs full length of house ; sides are of earth, and is covered with 6ft. sheets loinning across 
the flue of 22 gauge corrugated galvanized iron, these sheets being double-laiiped and well 
riveted. These sheets to be punched'with IJin. diameter holes at 12in. centres each way. 
These sheets not to be fixed at ends but let into ground, giving room for expansion, and 
ends covered with loose sand to make fairly airtight. A flue of similar construction to 
be fitted at ceiling of house 6in. below roof, the iron being 8ft. length sheets in this case, 
and punched as before. These sheets' rest on Sin. by Sin. Oregon spiked to walls, and sand 
used 'as before to make fairly airtight. This top flue to be connected with stack at back 
end of house ; stack of 20ft. above roof by 14in. diameter of 20 gauge black iron, well 
riveted to base plate of 4ft. by 4ft. by Jin., resting on roof timbers, then well earthed over. 
Staek stayed with three guy ropes of No. 8 wire.” 


Koppio, July 6. 

(Average annual rainfaD, 17in.) 

• Present. — ^^lessrs. G. B. Gardner (chair), M. Gardner, Brennand, G. and*M. Howard? 
Jericho, Thompson, F. and R. Richardson (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Veterinary Surgeon. — ^Members were of opinion that the isolation of the West 
Coast and the value of live stock warranted the stationing of a veterinary surgeon in the 
district. 


MiltaUe, July a. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Story (chair), G. W., S. W., and E. Story, F. and J. S. Jacobs, 
Laffin, Wilson, Brooks, W. G. and E. P, Smith, A. R. S. and J. H. L. Ramsey, Kobelt, 
Hier (Hon. See.), and three visitors. 

pRdBLBMS OP THE Mallee CotTNTRY. — Considerable discussion took place on this 
subject, which was dealt with by Mr. KoBelt in a paper read at the last meeting and 
printed in the Jiily issue. Members agreed that the rabbit pest was the most serious 
problem that confronted them 


Mitchell, July 8. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Green (chair), J. Green, Niss, Hregeiy, Sampson, Dorward, and 
Miller (Hon. Sec.). 

FAiLOWiNG.“This subject was introduced for discussion by Mr. Niss. In this district, 
he said, it was wise to fallow as much land as possible. A good plot of fallow greatly 
facilitated seeding operations, as the work could be proceeded with speedily on all suitable 
days. He would plough to a depth of about fiin., and would use a Smith three-furrow 
implement with a team of six horses and plenty of draught on, to pull out the stumps. 
He had not found early fallow veiy successfiil, as the soil set down too hard in this district 
if fallowed very early. Mr. Dorward had also found the soil liable to bake, and therefere 
advocated faUowing early, so that the desired area could be done before it became too 
hard later in the year. 

Biktructoon op Mallee Shoots. — Mr;' Sampson reported successful work in the 
destriiction'of shoots by means of the fire rake on stubble land before fallowing. 

Capital required for Farming. — ^The Hon. Secretary was of opinion that a sum 
of £850 was needed to commence farming in such a district as this. That sum would 
provide a full set of implements, labor, living expenses, wire netting, and seed and super, 
for 200 *»o]*es, lilost of those present tboi?gbt the estig^atf too low, 
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P^nong, July 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, l*2}in.). 

PftiasifiNT. —Messrs. J. M. Edwards (chair), Priden, IMiller, Grad, Wald, King. Suggants* 
Shipard, Oats (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. . uu* ' 

Rabbit-Peoop Fence. — In reply to a question as to the best method of erecting a rabbit- 
proof fence Mr. Miller said that posts should be placed not more than 15ft. apart. The 
netting should be 42in. wide and should be 3ft. above the ground. It should be 
a trench Sin. deep with the bottom Sin. turned outward. This would prevent the rabbite 
from burrowing under. Only 18 gauge netting should be used. Mr. Kalman thought 
it advisable to tar the bottom of the wire netting before burying it. Timber or branches 
of tiees could with advantage be laid on the portion of netting to be buried before it was 
covered with soil. The Chairman was also of this opinion, but thought, the posts should 
not be more than 10ft. to 12ft. apart. 

Depth to FALLOW.—The question of the best depth to fallow was discussed. The 
Chairman said Sin. was sufficient, but Mr. Miller considered that some of the local sojI 
should be fallowed 4in. deep. The Hon, Secretary favored 4in., but sometimes better 
results were obtained from 2in. to Sin. ploughing. 

Concrete. — Questioned as to the best proportions of lime, sand, and stone to use in 
concrete, the Hon. Secretary said there should be about equal quantities of lime and 
sand and as much broken stone as could be well mixed into it. Mr. Miller used two parts 
of lime to three of rubble for concreting. Tlie Chairman prefened half lime in concreting 
and plenty of stone in it. He would put a little more cement than sand for the last coat 
when cementing. . , t 

Impboyino Bureau Work and Meetings.— Suggestions for increasing the value oi 
and interest in meetings were called for. Homestead meetings were very useful, and it 
every member took part in the discussions good work would be done. Tlio Hon. Secre- 
tary said the main point was for members to attend regularly. 


Petina, July 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 124in.) 

Present. — Mtssrs. Penna (chair), Keeley, Kenny, Nowbon, Bascombe, Dolcy, Howard* 
Roberts, and Souter (Hon. Sec.). ii,! 

Veterinary Examination op Stallions.— -A paper on this subject was read by Mr* 
Howard. The writer said that while there was no doubt that the existing regul^ions 
under which stallions were granted certificates of soundness would improve the sonndnes.s 
of the horses in this State, tliese regulations hampered breeding, and what the farm^ 
in new districts needed was plenty of cheap horsepbwer. He also foreshadowed the 
passing of legislation which would compel owners of unsound stallions to castrate 
Such a law would result in horses being altogether too dear for settlers to afford. Mr, 
Doley through stallions should only bo refused certificates on the judgment of three 
votorinarioB. 


Shannon, Jiily 11. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Proctor {tehair),> Glover, Wilkins, Bartley, W. and J. Smith, Carey, 
M. A. and T. Cronin, Irons, and J. J. Cronin (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. — ^The report presented by the Hon. Secretary showed that nine meet- 
ings had been held, with an average attendance of 12 members. Papers had been read 
on the following subjects : — Working at SeasonaHe, Times,” ”Water Conservation,” 
“ Fallowing,” Care of Harness,” “ Laying Out the Farm,” and “ Stock-raising on the 
Farm.” - , . , 

Stock-Raising on the Farm.— This subject was ^alt with in the following papcir 
by Mr. Wilkins : — Every farmer should breed his horses where it is possible to do 
so. Horseflesh is very expensive, and the man who can sell a good draught colt is as well 
off as the one who has a hundred bags of wheat to sell at the present price. As soon as 
our scrub lands Become more devetoped it will become an easy matter to raise a lew 
foals each year. Try to have a colt to break in every year to keep up the strengih of the 
team. Horses that are bred on the farm are generally better than those bred on a station. 
They are more docile, and generally turn, out better workers. ' Select the best stallion in 
the district. If the sire is a good-tompei^ animal ahd the dam is a good, kindly woj^er 
the progeny will generally be good. The Suffolk Punch are better- for farm woiis 
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the lieuA’y draught, because they are more active, and. they are haixly. 1 consider this 
breed the Ijest ]>lougii liorse ; being clean legged they do not tire so quickly on heav\y 
land. They are strongly built, Avith good bone. For Avagon Avork I am in faA’^or of the 
C'lydesdale, because they cany moie weight and are capable of drawing heavier loads 
AA'ith greater ease than the lighter breeds. The best spring-di*ay horse Is a cross between 
the blood and draught. By mating a blood horse to an active draught mare one may 
bleed a good useful horse to work anywhere on the farm. Care should be taken to pi*o- 
A'ide enough hay for the horses. Hay should' all be chaffed, as it will then go further 
and there is less waste. EA^ery farmer should also keep three or four cows. Milk and 
butter are a great help in the household. I would not adA’^ocate keeping many head of 
young cattle, because they are slow in growing, and are rough on the 'fences. I pTOfer 
the j^orthom to any other breed. They are the best all-round cattle for the farmer. 
HaA^e two cows in milk at a time, so that milk and butter may be available all the year 
through. A separator should be used to get all the ci'eam and butter possible. A good 
cow should average 71bs. of butter per week. Cows will do A^ery well on cocky chaff, witli 
molasses and bran, through the summer months. A small silo should be used to make a 
little ensilage ; this will help the cows through the summer months, and is a preventive 
of dry bible.” I think CA^ery farmer should try to keep 50 sheep, or as many more as he 
can. They Avill pay if only kept for mutton. The Shropshire is the most suitable when 
kept solely for mutton. This breed is hardy and can make a good liAriiig'on our scrub 
lands. It Avill be 'necessary to sheep- proof fence 200 acres to keep them in until the whole 
farm can be made sheep-proof and subdivided into smaller paddocks. Sheep* will keep 
fallow land free fidra such weeds as drake and thistles. Do not overstock ; it is better 
to keep a few and keep them well. Pigs can be kept at a profit if managed systematically. 
They can be kept very cheaply on the farm. Twenty acres of Ckpe barley should be 
sown each year. This, together Avith a little crushed and boiled wheat, will maintain 
20 or 30 pigs. Bind the barley and stack it in the piggery on a platform about 4ft. from 
the ground. This will make a good shelter for the pigs, as they need to be kept warm 
and dry in the cold weather. A few sheaA*es can be fed to them daily from the stack 
without much trouble, I prefer the Berkshire to any other breed for bacon. They are 
the best pigs to keep in condition. Farmers should cure enough bacon for their own use. 
Money can be made out of bacon on Eyre's Feninsula. Pigs weighing from 1201bs. to 
1401bs. are a handy size for killing. Poultry shoidd always be kept in good numbers to 
keep up a supply of eggs for the farmer's own use. There is always a good demand for 
any surplus. Fowls can make a good living in the farmyard. There is nothing goes to 
waste if the fowls are allowed to run loose. Wliite Leghorns are the best laye-ra. Silver 
Wyandottes are a good all-round fowl for laying and for the table. Turkeys are profitable 
to rear ; they do well in this district and can make a good living out in the field. They 
are A'ery fond of insect life. Al six months old the young birds are fit for the table, and 
are worth 5s. or fis. per head. Turkeys need very little feed besides tliat which they can 
pick up. The Bronzewing is about the best breed, because it is the largest and heaviest 
bird for the table. If aU these side lines were looked after I am sure there would be a 
good margin of profit in them for the producer.” In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Glover stated that farm-bred horses were preferabe to any others. Mr. Irons preferred 
light horses for farm work. Hon. Secretary liked the pure-bred Clydesdale for any kind 
of work. 


Utera Plains, July 8. 

(AA*'erage annual rainfall, 14in.) 

Present. — Messre. Ramsey (chair), R. H. T. and H. Hornhardt, A. and G. Barber, 
Hill, J. and M. Abrook, Gale, Lee, Chase, Stephens, Guidera, Bilney, West, Berrannack, 
Naughton ^Hon, Sec), and six visitors. 

Rabbit Destritcition. — Mr. J. Abrook read a paper on the subject of destruction of 
rabbits. He believed that the only way to cope with the trouble w'as by fencing , with 
wire netting and destroying systematicaUy the rabbits inside the fence by means of traps, 
poison, fumigation, &c. The 36in. by f.}in. wire netting was not suitable for fencing, 
as the rabbits could get over, and even half-gro^ ones could get through. should 

be put on by the councils to destroy burrows and rabbits, where the owners neglected to 
do it, and the cost should be recovered from the landholders. In discussing the paper 
the Chairman spoke of the effectiAreness of bisulphide of carbon. Mr. R. Hornhardt 
thought 3ft. 6m. netting with a lin. mesh was the most satisfactory for re^bbit proof 
fencing. Mr. West spoke of the folly of. allowing large' number of rabbits to flourish and 
cut the food in paddocks whicli otherwise Avould euny much larger numbers of stock. 
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Yadtnarie, July 8. 

PiiESBNT. — Mcaisrs. Schubert (chair), J. A. and E. Kruger, Stubing, Jericho, Dreckow» 
Spriggs, Parbcs, and Deer (Hon. Sec.). . 

Procuring and Protecting Farm Implements. — A paper on this subject was read 
by tlie Hon. Secretary to the following effect : — The success of a farmer depends largely 
upon his wisdom in selecting and his care in protecting his implements. In my opinion 
a farmer must use his own judgment to decide which implement he requires. He should 
select implements from what is seen of them and not too much from hearsay. An imple- 
ment that is successful for one class of land is not always successful for another. An 
implement that is good on fairly clear land will not always work successfully where the 
stumps are prominent, or sometimes even wheie it is hilly. Farmers should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of getting an insight into machinery at the agricultural shows 
and field trials. An unsuitable implement is not only waste of capital, but often the cause 
of a considerable waste of time. For the protection of implements it is essential to keep 
thorn under covey, as the different conditions of w^eather have a very bad effect upon them. 
If implements constructed of steel are left out in all kinds of weather the paint will soon 
crumble off ajid allow the iron or steel to rust The nuts will not only become set on the 
bolts, but the threads will rust and be rendered weak. When you have finished working 
u machine foy the season all the old grease which, has, been allowed to accumulate should 
be removed while it is soft Note should be taken of any necessary repairs. AU 
implements eonstructed of wood when being put away in the shed should have a good 
coat of boiled linseed oil rubbed into them. This will not only preserve all the wood, but 
. will make it much easier to paint. This can be done in a very short time, and it is sur- 
prising what a little oil it >vill take. When you are tftWng your machine out again give it 
a good coat of paint. This will keep the weather from having any bad effects while the 
machine is in use. This is especially necessary with harvesters. They are constructed 
with a good ^crI of light wood, and unless they are kept oiled and painted frequently the 
dampness will cause -the wood to swell and warp. Do not buy paint ready mixed in 
2-lb. tins, as this will prove too expensive ; buy the white lead in 56-lb. drums an,d the 
oil in 5-gall, drums ; get the colors and mix the paints yourself. This will be much cheape^ 
and in my opinion a better paint. To preserve the oil keep it airtight. The white lead 
will keep any length of time if it has about 2in. of water on it.” 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Parrilkle, July 1. 

Present. — Messrs. F. J. Dayman (chair), Diener, Beelitz, iSulimidt, 0. and V. Heinzel 
Brinkley, Lee, Randall, Oravestocks, Tlireadgold, A. Dayman, Hall (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. ’ * ^ 

Fallo\\T[Ng. — Some discussion took place concerning the best time and depth to fallow'. 
Mr. Bcelitz had had best results "from early fallow. He would ]>lough 4in. deep in Juno 
L>r July and cultivate the fallow in spring, harrowing it down to a tine tilth and keeping 
t loose, to reUrd evaporation. Mr. Brinkley had found that early fallow gave Ik's! 
results. When left till late the soil would act down hard, would be stiffer to work ; it 
ivas then more difficult to get the desired tilth. Ho. would .plough to a depth of - Jim., 
md the land should be cultivated in September. Mr. Schmidt also favored early faBowing. 
He would plopgh to a depth of 4in. and keep the land well worked r otherwise some patches 
ivould set doWn very hard. The Oliairman considered that the nature of the soil should 
Ictermine ther depth to which it' should he ploughed. Sandy soils should not be ploughed 
oo deeply. Bay of Biscay land could be turned up 6in. deep, and worked over three 
imes before Harvest. He would fallow as oariy as possible, and k^p the land well worked, 
Several otlior mombei'ji agreed tliat the Cliairinari’s views were right. 
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Wilkawatt, July 8. 

Present. — Messrs. W. J. Bowman (chair), D. F. and L. Bowman, J, and G. Altus, 
A. and J.- Ivett, Sorrel], Brooker, Tylor, Arhrs, Hayes, MoAvancy, Harvey (Hon, -See.), 
and SIX visitors. 

Homestead Blocks foe Farm Laborers.- — The following resolution was passed : — 

“ That, in the opinion of members, the Government should, when opening up new country, ^ 
survey blocks of fair quality up to about 100 acres in extent at intervals among the farm 
blocks so as to encourage farm laborers to take up land and settle in the midst of the 
farming community.” Farm laborers under these conditions could a:fford to work for 
less wages than at present ; they would not need to spend their earnings in rail fares to 
and from the city, nor would they need to keep homes there nor pay exorbitant rents. 
They would get more regular employment, as when they had finished with one fanner 
others would be wanting their services. 

Windbreaks and Vermin. — ^Members considered ^the windbreaks in this district were 
too wide. They harbored vermin, and it was thought that farmers should bo allowed 
to roll and bum the breaks one chain wide in front of their blocks. The remaining chain 
would be plenty wide enough for the jiurpose. Failing this the Government should destroy 
the rabbits. ’ ' ' 

Arabian and Pbrchbron Horses.— Mr. Harvey read a paper dealing with these two 
breeds of horses. For speed over long distances, he said, the Arabian horses were un- 
equalled iii all the world. Every distinguishing ohaihcteristic of beauty, endurance, and 
speed in Europe was due to the infusion of Arab blood. Percheron horses were divided 
into, two classes — the Norman Percheron, a heavy, clowly- built animal ; ard the Percheron, 
a lighter, cleaner built, and more active animal. The paper then continued : — “ These 
horses are a fixed race, capable of reproducing itself perfectly without deterioration 
through generations, when pure sires are bred to piire dams. Bred to inferior mares 
the stallion marks his impress wondeifuUy on the progeny, and the pure mares also transmit 
their characteristics m the same wonderful maimer. When the Percheron is bred to large 
roomy mares the progeny will pbhsess great size. If this progeny is again bred to a pure 
sire the result is a three-quarter bred horse that is little inferior to the Percheron in All 
that constitutes power and capability for work. The Percheron is not a fast horse, yfet 
he is capable of making long journeys at a speed equal to that of horses of more preti^tt- 
sions to spe«d. Percherons would improve the me^um and heavy draught homes in 
Australia. They are ideal farm horses of very powerful build, active, great workers, and 
very handsome. Mr. Lecky (Davenport) moved at the last Congress that we recommend 
the Government to introduce Percheron horses into this State. The motion was lost. 

I ho]XJ Mr. Lecky will again move in that direction at the next Congress. Since then 
the Queensland Government has imported Percherons into that State, and they arc 
greatly admi|:ed. I think the Government riiould do all in its power to impi’ovc the breed 
of horses in South Australia by importing fresh blood for that purpose.” Members wei’e 
iigreed that it would be a good thing for the Government to import some Percheron horses 
into South Australia. 

J ' . . . 1 • ' • . 'j 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardener .«Fuiy 11* 

(Average annual rainfall, 35*3in.) 

pRJSENT. — Messrs. S, Chapman (chair), Jacobs, Lewis, Mildwater, Hicks, A. and E 
BroadbenL Lewis, Eicks, Jacobs, Cfiimow (Hon. See.), and two visitora, 
Eo6t-borbrs.— This subject was dealt with in the following paper by the Hon. 
Secretary: — *|.The weevil that works so m(uch destniction amongst the apple, cherty, 
and other fruit trees by tunnelling holes in the roots is one of the largest of the family 
Ourct^imid’K In color the mature beetle is dull-brown, with pinkish underparts, and 
has six rows of spines alon§ the eletra. The female is larger and more rounded than the 
nfsle. ' Their natural food is the acacia family. When large tracts of land are cleared 
of all scrub for orchard planting the beetles are left without food, and it is only natural 
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that when other trees are planted they should attack the variety most sxiited to their 
taste and requirements. The adult beetles are found on the leaves and Iwanohes of 
the trees during the summer months and are easily found in the daytime, and in pairs. 
A good blow on the stem of the tree will cause them to drop to the ground. Practically 
the whole life of the adult beetle is spent on the leaves of the trees that are attacked 
and from which it obtains sustenance. The fertilised eggs are deposited upon the foliage 
by the female. As soon as hatched the larva descends to the ground and eats its way 
into the roots. When a tree is badly attacked the flow of sap is arrested, and odd branches 
are first noticed to be suffering from die-back. If immediate steps are not taken to 
check the ravages of the pest, serious consequences will result, and the tree will eventunlly 
die. Some hundreds of trees have been lost in this way in the Upper Sturt, Specimens 
of adult beetles taken in the latter district have been identified by Mr. B. H. Griffith, of 
Adelaide, as Leptops interiorift. The eletra are soldered together, so that the beetle h 
unable to fly. It crawls up the stem of the tree and relies on its dull color and habit of 
dropping to the ground for self-prseervation. Various remedies are recommended for 
the destruction of this pest. For subterranean attack, French, the Victorian Entomolo- 
gist, favors the following method : — ^Make, say, half a dozen holes with a crowbar, 1ft. 
deep and about 3ft. from the stem of the tree ; fill into these holes about half a wineglass 
of bi-sulphide of carbon ; immediately plug the holes airtight. The fumes will permeate 
the whole of the surrounding soil, and will kill both the eggs and larva of the pest. As 
the bi-sulphide is injurious to the feeding roots, this remedy should only be applied during 
the autumn and early spring. In the early spring and also in the summer months give 
the trees a spraying with arsenite of lead mixture. This spraying is for the purpose of 
destroying the adult beetle when feeding on the leaves. Another precaution is to put 
a collar of zinc or tin around the stem of the tree to prevent the beetles from crawling up.” 


Clarendon, June 12. 

* Vverage annual rainfall, 33iin.) 

Presbitt — ^Messrs 0. Matthews (chair), J., L., and C. C. Spencer, A., H. C., E. H., and 
A. A. Harper, J. Wright, sen;, J. Wright, jun., Piggott, White, Jackson, Masters, all 
Phelps (Hon. Sec.), • 

Annual Report.-— The Secretafy presented his annual report, which showed that 
during the year 12 meetings had been held, with an average attendance .of 12.' The 
following subjects had been dealt with : — ** Sheep-breeding,” ” Fallowing,” “ Fruit- 
growing.” and miscellaneous matters. Numerous discussions had been of considerable 
benefit to members. • ' 


Din^abiedinifa, July 20, 

Present.— Messrs. H. Allen (chair), Felix, UeCaux, F, Gill, F. I>eOaux, 0. Chenoweth, 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Tasmai^an Orohards. — ^Mr. F. Gill gave an outline on the impressions he received 
during his visit to Tasmania. He had spent most of his time along the Huon, where the 
rainfall was about 30in. The cost of clearing the land there varied from £10 to £25 pet 
acre. The appearance of the soil was similar to that of the Mount Lofty ranges, in places 
sandy, overlaying a good clay subsoil. It was the general opinion that where stringy- 
bark ^ould grow apples could be grown. The trees were plant^ at an average distance of 
12ft. to 15ft. apart. The average yield was 500 cases per acre, but he had seen one acre 
of Cleopatras. which had produced d, 000 oases. The orchardists ploughed twice in the 
year, in the autumn and again in spri^. Ploughing was followed with cultivating three 
or four times. The work was done with a single plough and one draught horse. Woolly 
aphis and apple scale were the chief diseases afieoting the orchards, ^e fact that oodlin 
moth was not very bad was attributed by Mr. Gill to the damp, cool summer. The 
orohards generally were not troubled with bitter pit. When picking the fruit the growers 
used a bucket that would go inside an export case. When full, this was put inside the case 
ind the bottom then collapsed, the apples were thus empti^ with very little bmisiiig. 
A sleigh was used for carting the fruit to the^shed, about eight or ten .cases hemg brought 
in at once. These were put through a grader, which graded into six (SlaiSses.. A 
packer would pack 100 c^s per day. The oases were manufactured from looidly gtown 
timber, swamp gum being used for the ends and stringybark for the sides ; these' were ]^t 
together at a cost of about 6d. per case, The yarietieB. chiefly in favor were New Tork 
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■pippin, Sturmer, Scarlet Nonpariel, and French Crab. Some of the later planting^ had 
a large number of Cox's Orange Pippin. Apples wei'e mostly worked on seedling stocks. 
Rome Rome Beauties were noticed on the island which w£‘T*e failures, whereas this variety 
did well on the mainland. 


Forest Ranife, July 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present. — ^3^IessTS. Vickers (chair), J. F., E. A., and H. Green, McLaren, Sass, Waters, 
Pollard, kSchultz, Rowley, Smith, and Monks (Hon. Sec.). 

Bitter Pit in Apples. — ^Mr. George Quinn read an article by Dr. J. White on the 
supposed cause of bitter pit, and considerable discussion followed. Several members 
haid seen apples affected with this disease befom poisonous sprays were used as insecti- 
cides and fungicides, and therefore could not attribute the trouble to this practice. 


Gumeracha, July 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Porter (chair)rHanna, Kitto, Hittmann, B., A. W., H. V., P. A. E- 
Cornish, J. B. and W. B. Randall, Monfriea, Norsworthy, Jamieson, and Lee (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep v. Cows. — The evening took the fonn of a debate between the members of the 
literary society and the Bureau as to the respective merits of sheep and cows. Messrs. 
Monfries and Hannaford spoke in favor of dairying, and Messrs. Hanna and A. W. Cornish 
spoke on behalf of keeping sheep. The judges decided for the former. For years dairying 
was carried) on with success, but ^ith high wages some of the farmers had turned their 
attention to sheep, as high prices were obtainable for lambs and wool. It was' pointed out 
that the average fam in the district would carry one cow to six acres. After expenses 
were paid the average return per head shduld^be about £4. By growing fodder most 
farms would carry one ewe to the acre. The ewe would cut 78. worth of wool and would 
rear a lamb to store condition. The lamb would grow 2s. worth of wool and would be 
worth 7s. after shearing. Members agreed that the nature of the land determined which 
industry was the most profitable, but both required experienced men to work to the best 
advantage. 


Hartley* July 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, IGin.) 

Present. — Messrs. B. Wundersitz (chair), O. Wundersitz, Clark, W. and C. Brook, 
Tydeman, Pratt, Symonds, Phillips, Hudd, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Farm Gate.s. — This subject was discussed, and ipembers concurred in the opinion that 
the most suitable gate for the farm was that made from 3in. by lin. or 4in. by lin. stringy- 
bark, with five bars. It should not l)e less than 10ft, or 12ft. wide, in order that the drill 
and harvester might pass through readily. The entrances that were used very much 
should have double gates, each 7ft. wide. When a small vehicle had to be taken through 
it would* only mMA the opening of one gat-e. Members thought wide gates would sag 
unless properly stayed. 


Kanmantoo* Jane 10. 

(Annual average rainfall, ]7in.) 

Present.— Messrs. J. Downing (chair). Hay, Talbot, H. and E. Shepherd, W. and L. 
Wooley, Pym, A. Mills, R. Downing, W. Mills (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Ij’oRTALiTY AMONO XiAMBS . — A dlscusslon took place regarding the death of numbers 
of lambs in the district. Ewe, wether, and ram lambs, of ages ranging between seven 
weeks and four months, became stiff and died. One member had opened and examined 
one of them. The inside appeared to be inflamed, and there were yellow streaks on the 
caul fat. The ti-ouble could not be attributed to tailing, as lambs which bad not been 
tailed 1^ been affee^ as well as those tailed by knife or iron. Members came to the 
conclusion that the disease was due to eating some plant, and decided to send a carcass 
for yeterinary inspection. 
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Meadows, July 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 344in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. S Smith (chair). Brooks, Morris, W. J. and G. R. Stone, Nottage, 
Kleeman, and Bertram (Hon. See.), 

Drying and Canning Fruit and VBaET.iBLB.s.— A paper, dealing with this subject, 
was contributed by Mr. Griggs. He advocated the drying and preserving of fruit to dispose 
of surplus produce which otherwise would be unmarketable, and would keep the market 
down. Drying by evapomtion was preferable to sun-drying, as it was much quicker. 
The risk of loss of fruit through inclement weather was obviated. The May number 
of the World contained a practical article on the subject, the context of which 

Mr. Griggs embodied in his paper. 


Menlngie, July 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Scott (chair), Taylor, Hiscoek, Martin, Mincham, Ifill, Sabey, 
Goad; Tregilgas (Hon. Sec.), and two visitora. 

Annual Meeting. — The annual report was presented by the Hon. Secretary, and 
showed tjisit 11 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of nine members. 
Four papers liad been contributed, and various subjects of interest had been discussed. 
The- Hon. Secrataiy urged membera to put mora life into the work of the Branch by 
attending regularly and being pi'eparad to help. He pointed out the value of this institu- 
tion to producers in any district where established. 


Morphett -^le, July ..18. . 

(Average annual rainfall, 22iin.) 

Present. — Me.ws. Spriggs (chair), Anderaon, Rosenberg, O’Sullivan, J. H. and E. 
Perry, S. F. and S. R. Cbristie, And Hunt (Hon. Sec,). 

Mixed Farming. — ^Mr. J. H. Perry read the following paper on tliis subject : — “ A 
farm of 300 acres, one-thii*d of which could l)e cropped each year, is the most suitable 
for mixed farming. Of the 100 acres to be sown I would sow for hay 60 acres of 
Algerian oats and Wlfite Tuscan wheat mixed in the proportion of Ihush. of the former 
to 2biiHh. of the latter ; also 20 acres of peas, and the remaining 20 acies I would sow 
with barley. By using stable manure on barley ground a better crop is ensured. Of 
collide this does not prevent super, being used. If you strip the barley it is a very profitable 
proceeding to bind the straw as soon as possible and stack it before tlie sap has dried out 
,of it. This ma^es good feed for any loose, stock, and if a post and rail fence is put up 
around the stack, nqt toQ high for the stock to reach, it prevents waste. Wl\ere it can be 
avoided I would not sow barley on the same groiind more often thaii once every eight or 
1 0 years. Before the firat rains it is advisable to run the cultivator over the barley ground ; 
the result will be good feed for lambs. Pea straw can be stacked and surrounded by 
fence in the same manner as barley straw, and it can be used for winter fodder. In the 
pieparation of land for cropping I would fallow the 60 acres for hay in July if imssible. 
With care it should be possible to keep about 100 ewes besides a few wethers, or any other 
lines you can secure at a price that will return a fair profit. I would keep about eight or 
10 cows. Remember it takes as much to keep a poor cow as for a good one. Two or three 
should come in about the middle of February and the rest every three weeks or so follow- 
ing. If a cow is milked for about nine months and then let dry off the three months 
spell will prove beneficial. Maize, sorghum, mangolds, and suchlike food are most suitable 
for cows. The keeping of cows naturally suggests the keeping of pigs. I would keep 
six breeding sows. It is now necessary to fence with pig netting four or five three-acre 
paddocks for the pigs to run in. I would sow some of the paddocks with barley and 
mangolds, or perhaps rape. Piemelons might also be grown after one crop of eariy barley 
has been eaten off by pigs, as they make excellent pig feed. With regard to poultry, a 
better percentage of profit can be obtained by kee^ang 150 than 300 head, feed them as 
you will. Horses, of course, are a necessity with every fanner, and he should keep two or 
three mares to breed from. Sell off old stock as soon as there are enough young horses 
to take their places.” In reply to a question regarding the best crops to use in rotation 
^ith ^heat, Mr, Perrj 7 said wheat should follow peas wherever possible. 
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Mount Pleasant, July 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Present. — Messrs. H. H. Giles (chair), Phillis, Thompson, Miller, Langford, Tapscott, 
Maitland, Fulwood, Maxwell (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Horse-Breeding Societies. — ^The question as to whether Professor Lowrie’s scheme 
for horse-breeding societies was practicable or not was discussed. It was felt by the 
members of this Branch that local stallion owners had for the last 50 years obtained 
first class stallions, and therefore the need did not exist for the formation of a society in 
this particular part. Members, however, deplored that so many mongrel horses were 
travelling for hire in many parts of the State at a charge of from £1 to £1 10s. for service. 
This prevented the purchase of more good stallions for breeding draughts. Members 
trusted that much good would result, and that societies would be formed. 

Season’s Prospects. — ^The Hon. Secretary reported that the feed was better than usual 
for tliis time of the year, but the frosts were very trying to stock. Crops had gone in under 
favorable conditions, and were coming up well. The rainfall for June was 3*27in., and for 
the half-year ended June 30th, ll*13in. 


Port Elliot. June 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20^in.) . 

Present. — Messrs. Welch (chair). Green, Pannel, Brown, McLeod, W. E. and W.*W. 
Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. — The Hon. Secretary reported that nine meetings had been held 
during the year with an average attendance of about eight. One homestead meeting 
had been held, and had proved very instructive. Papers had been read on the following 
subjects : — " How to Beal with Surplus Water,” “ Vegetable-growing,” “ Artificial 
Manures,” “ (Clearing Farming Country,” ** Bureau Work,” and discussion had taken 
place on Black and T^ite Magpies,” “ Varieties of Wheat,” ” Destruction of Mallee 
Shoots,” “ Manuring Grass Lands and Wheat Crop,” Killing Grass Trees (yacca) ” “ Cut- 
ting Posts,” Mortality among Young Pigs,” “ Roses,” ** Potatoes, “ Rabbit Destruc- 
tion,” “ Hay for Horses,” “ Fruit-growing,” “ Licensing- Dairy Cows.” 

Tree-planting. — ^A long discussion took place oonooming tree-planting. Members 
considered the Maritime pine the best for shade, while the Remarkable pine was best 
for timber. Olive trees made a good shade, but needed cultivation to grow quickly. The 
berries were valuable for pigs and poultry, sR well as for oil MjJGreen ^vooated lop- 
ping sugar gums about 6ft. from the ground about the erd of December. It was advisable 
to put a coat of paint or a plaster of earth on the top. 

Sorrel. — ^Members thought that artificial manures encouraged the gro\^th of sorrel. 
They advocated summer cultivation for the eradication of this weed, • ' - . 


Vraidla and Summertown, July 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Hawke (chair). Day, Collins, KesseU, Curtis, Rowe, Hart, Richard- 
son, H. F. and G. F. Johnson, Cobbledick, and Snell (Hon. Sec.). 

Drainage op Wet Soils. — ^Mr. Day read a paper on this subject. He said that while 
open drains were very good, when underground drains were put in there was less incon- 
venience in working the soil. The former needed to be kept very clean, as they harbored 
vermin. Underground drains should be made with earthenware pipes, as wood rotted 
and stone was likely to silt up. For pipe drains a trench 2ft. or 3ft. deep by about 3ft. 
wide was required. Pipes should not be placed too close together, but the end should be 
put just into the flange. It should then be covered with stones and wood. The paper con- 
tinued : — “ Pipe drains can be used in summer for watering by blocking one end up and 
filling with water. To make wooden drains, dig a trench 3ft. deep, 2ft. 6in. wide, with a 
slight fall. Slabs should be split from the oldest of timber, as this lasts longer than young 
stuff. ' It should be 2ft. long and about Sin. thick. One man can split 400 to 500 of these 
slabs in a day. Poles 6in. to Sin. thick are required to form a shoulder in the bottom of 
the drain, then place the slabs on the poles ; this makes a cheaper drain than could be 
made with pipes. If making drain through quicksand, put slabs both at the top and the 
bottom,” 
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Willanica, Jaly 1. 

(Average annmial rainfall, 25iin.) 

PRESENT.—Measrs. Pengilly (chair), Bigg, Binney, Waye, Blacker, and Hughes (Hon. 
Sec.): 

Trip on the Murray. — ^Mr. Blacker, M.P., read an interesting account of his trip with 
the Parliamentary party which went up the Murray in December last and returned with 
the Scottish Agricidtural Commissioners. During the whole of the trip evidences of 
prosperity were seen at every turn. Fruit-growing, dai^ng, wheat-growing, and stock- 
raising were seen in full swing, and the party felt sure that a great future awaited the 
Murray B.iver country. 


Woodside, July 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31in.) 

Present. — Messrs. RoUbusch (chair), Fowler, Sampson, Keddie, Spoehr, Kleinschmidt, 
Johnston, Keen, Lauterbach, Knuckey, Disher, Newman, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Veterinary Surgeons for Country Districts.-— Mr. Kleinschmidt read the following 
short paper, setting forth the need for more veterinary surgeons in the rural districts 
of the State : — “ The wheat-growing and dairying districts of South Australia are greatly 
in need of qualified veterinary surgeons, and the sooner the farmers make up their minds 
to take some action the better. With good horses difficult to obtain, even at present 
high rates, owners must surely realise that something should be done to enable them to 
procure an expert capable of skillfully treating their sick and injured animals. Foi 
yeard the agriculturists in the northern areas have been talking about the introduction 
of veterinary surgeons, but in most cases they have failed to act — at any rate to the 
extent necessary to ensure the satisfaction of their desires. There are quite a thousand 
dairy oows, wHmn a radius of a few miles, being milked in our district and the produce 
Rent tb factories. Surely that should entitle the farmer, who happens to have a sick 
cow, to the services of an expert. It is hoped that a movement which has been set on foot 
on Eyre’s Peninsula will produce more satisfactoiy results. For some time correspondence 
has been passing between the various branches of the Agricultural Bureau there with 
a view to secure a sufficient guarantee to induce a veterinary surgeon to settle in the 
district. At a meeting of the Lipson Branojh the proposal was accorded hearty support, 
and it was decided to obtain the required guarantors by the members of each Branch 
canvassing their respective districts. It is hoped that other branches around us will 
take this matter up and help us to bring this matter to a successful issue.” In discussing 
the paper, members agreed that it was essential that some steps should be immediately^ 
taken to provide the necessary skilled attendance. 

-c 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

K^Silth, Jane 10. 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Lambert (chair), Fillwood, Dali, Tyner, Leishmann, Mcrccme, 
and lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Preparations por Seeuing. — ^Mr. Dali contributed the following paper : — “ Prepara- 
tions for seeding should begin fully 10 months before the time of sowing. Ijand should 
be fallowed as early as possible to a depth of from Sin. to 4in. After ploughing, worir 
the land well with a cultivator or ^im plough. Work it after rain if possible, as this 
will tend to conserve the moisture. If possible work the fallow across the ploughing, 
to break through any pieces that the plough has, missed. When working the same way 
as it has been ploughed the cultivator is apt to slide over anything the plough has missed. 
For spring working a cultivator is better than a ^im |dong^ as it leaves the land looser. 
After it has been ploughed with a skim plough it is more likely to set with a hard crust 
when the late spring raios fall. With new land one working in spring may be enough, 
but with old land it is advisable to work while there are any weeds to kill. After i>repar- 
ing the land the next consideration is the seed. Tiy to reap the wheat intended for seed 
before the main crop, as it will not be so likely to crack as it is if reaped later. ’ It is as 
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well to select seed wheat from well-worked fallow. This will be more likely to give seed 
true to name and free from weeds. It is advisable to put the seed through the winnower 
a second time to take out any broken grain. Tins will not grow, and will be worth more 
for feeding than the cost of putting it thrcugh the winnower. Pickle the wheat with 
about one-third of a pound of bluestone to tho Shush, bag cf wheat. A good way to 
pickle is to use a bran bag with a hoop around the top. l^t this in the cask and drop 
the wheat through the water to the bottom of the bag. In this way one can be sure every 
grain has been wetted, and can take out any white heads. If two bran bags are used 
one can be draining while the other is in the pickle. Sow about a bushel to the acre,, 
with about 701bs. of super. Put a cultivator over the land before the drill, and harrow 
lightly after.” The paper was freely discussed, and members agreed that 4in. was deep 
enough to plough in this district. From |hush. to Ibush. of seSl per acre was best. It- 
was ^visable to harrow after drilling. 


Kingston, Jane 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Jackson (chair), Goode, Flint, Lloyd, Clarke, Smith, Redman,. 
E^ns, and Barnett (Hon. Sec.). 

Drainage — ]llr. Wilson contributed a paper on this subject. He would proceed to 
make a drain where required, as follows : — ^In the first place he would find a good outlet, 
and from that work backwards and upwards. He would excavate to the full depth 
only if he knew there was time to complete the job before the rains set in. Otherwise 
he would only take out a little soil for the full length of the drain. After the rains 
gone it could be made the desired depth. He would place floodgates in the drain, so that 
if desirable the land could be flooded. 


Lacindale, Jane 24< 

(Average annual rainfall, 22 Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. Bayson (chair), Daw, Johnston, Seeker, McMorran, Iiangberg^ 
Beaton, W. Seeker (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Planting Forest Trees. — ^The foUowing paper was contributed by Mr. Seeker: — 
“ Trees diould be obtained from the Forest Department in time to plant in the latter 
part of May, or earlier if there has been sufficient rain to make the ground moist enough 
to carry ou this work; they then have a good opportunity to ^come well established 
before the summer sets in. I have found that one of the best practices is to make a 
nursery of the young trees directly I receive them. I have been able to save more of them 
by doing this than when they are planted out straight away. Fifteen inches each way 
is sufficient room to give them in a nursery, as they are only there for about lOJ months. 
I would not advise making a nursery of sugar gums or manna gums, as they are too vigorous 
growers to treat in this way. My experience in this respect resulted in almost total failure. 
I made a nursery of 50 sugar gums, and before I could plant them out they were from 
5ft. to 7ft. high. I cut them well back when I transplanted them, but out of the 60 only 
seven grew. With any of the pine family or red gums the nursery is the best practice, 
as you can place them in a fairly sheltered spot, and can give them more attention. Do 
not protect them too much, as they require to be fairly haiSy when they are transplanted. 
In removing trees from the nursery prepare the hole first ; this should be not less than 
Iffin. square and 12in. deep, and the subsoil should be stirred Gin. or Qin. deep ; then take 
the tree on the spade without cUsturbiag the soil from the roots and place it in the hole, 
fill it in, and where possible give about half a bucket of water. This is not for the purpose 
of supplying the tree with water, but to firm the earth around the roots ; the water drives 
any air from around the roots, and if the right quanliity is used it gives the gtound a 
natural firmness. If it is not practicable .to have a nursery the young trees must be planted 
out permanently when they are received from the department. Some people look 
upon it as being too much trouble to plant trees, but they are well worth a place on the 
farm because of the many purposes they serve. Do not plant trees too close to dwellings 
or they will enclose the house too much when grown ; 50ft. is near enough. Besides being 
ornamental, trees act as breakwinds to dwellings, orchards, and stock. !l^markable 
pines ato the best to plant for a breakwind to an orchard, as they are quickest growers. 
The pines should be planted 10ft. apart and not less than 35ft. from the fruit trees. A 
shelter for stock may be planted in any suitable vacant comer, but must be protected 
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while yaung. The practices of protecting trees with a bag or several old posts arrange.d 
as a cone over them are not good ones, as they do not get sufficient sunshine and ventila- 
tion, both of which are great contributors towards the growth of all plants and trees. 
Therefore I advise erecting a proper stock-proof fence, ; in the long run it is energy well 
•expended. Let us assume that you have planted pines as your choice, ^y stock will 
nip at them, and what is more disappointing than to find that your trees are progressing 
well and a horse or cow has nipped the centre out of some of them, thus spoiling the tree 
altogether. Trees which have been served in that way never make much growth. The 
most serviceable of all timbers is the red gum. The reason very little of this class of 
timber is planted is that the trees take so long to grow. To make a plantation they would 
require much mom space on account of their spreading habit. Pines are most suitable 
ior making a plantation, and secondly comes the sugar gum. To make a plantation of 
pines they fiiay be planted not less than 12ft. apart. Last year I planted *500 pines 9ft. 
apart, but I have since concluded that this is a little too close. This latter distance might 
be all right for sugar gums. Any of the pine family will do well in sandy soils or where 
there is good drainage. The Aleppo pine will do better under wet conditions than any 
•of the other varieties of pines, and the red gum and sugar gum will do well in almost any 
locality. The Wirrabara Forest was started 20 years ago, and last year the amount 
•obtained for the sale of fruit cases was over £1,000. In Mount Gambier £1 per pine tree 
has been paid by Messrs. Wilcox & Co. for manufacturing into cases.” 


Millicent, July 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28 Jin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Mutton (chair). Hart, Oberlander, Mullins, Serle, Powering, Gray, 
Nilson, and Day (Hon’. Sec.). • 

Charlock. — For the destruction of charlock Mr. Oberlander said mowing gave the best 
results, Mr. Hart had got rid of the weed by ploughing the land and sowing down with 
rye grass. 

Peas. — Some discussion took place on nlethods of harvesting peas and the difficulties 
of doing this in a windy district. Mr. Mutton favored mowing and leaving the plants in. 
rows until they were ready to cart. Mr. Gray favored winding the plants into large bundles. 

Destruction op Sparrows, — ^Mr, Mullins initiated a discussion on the sparrow pest. 
He thought more effective measures for destroying should be taken. He recommended 
treating them generously for several days to good wheat on newly cultivated land, then 
■scatter phospborized grain thickly, Mr. Powering had poisoned practically all the 
•sparrows on his homestead by this method. Members thought stiychnine acted too 
quickly for sparrows. The poisoned birds died on. the spot and frightened others away 
before* many consumed the grain. 


Moant Gambier, July 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, Sljin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Sassano-wsky (chair), Watson, Kilsby, Holloway, Low, Smith, 
Major, Pritchard, Wedd, Sutton, ^tterill, Ellis, Kuwoldt, Pick, Engelbrecht, Kennedy, 
Schlegel, Keegan, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. — ^The Hon. Secretary read his annual report, which showed that 
during the year 13 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 14. Papers 
dealing with the following subjects had bjeen read : — “ Footrot in Sheep,” “ White 
Metalling Pearings,” “ The Best Way to Make Dairying Pay,” “ Show Judging,” How 
to Get Rid of Ferns on Poor Land,” How to Get Rid of Ferns on Good Land,” ” The 
Value of Paint to Farm Plant.” 


Naracoorte« July 8. 

. (Average aimuarrainfall, 22in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs: E. Coe (chair), D Wright, C. Bray, W* Loller, W. E. Rogers, J. D- 
■and R. D. Tolmer, W. Munro, A. Langeludeeke; jun., and S. Bchinckel (Hon. -Sec.). 

Chapp Cutting and Feeding. — Mr. Rogers inquired what was the best length to cut 
uhaff. He preferred it not less than Jin. Mr. J. Tolmer said the length of the Chaff 
should he governed by the age of the horse. He thought Jin. was too long. One-third 
-of an inch was the usual length. Mr. Loller ihought Jin. was the best all round. If the hay 
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was too dry it did not give a good sample of chaff. The hay should be damped we^l and 
given time to soak before cutting. Some horses bolted their food if the chaff was not long. 
He would prefer the chaff long for cows. Mr. J. Tolmer thought the mouthplate of the 
chafifcutter had something to do with the chaff being cut long. Mr. Schinckel said the 
mouthpiece of the chaffcutter was often the cause of the chaff coming out long. A 
piece of leather put underneath it generally overcame the trouble. He preferred the 
|in. length of chaff, but it was better for a horse that bolted its food to have a longer out. 
The greatest objection to the short cut was that it became dusty in warm weather. He 
saw at KybyboUte a very good method of dealing with the dust trouble in horse boxes. 
It was the tacldng of a piece of corrugated zinc at the bottom of the box. , The dust could 
be overcome by damping the hay. He recommended putting salt in the hay when damp- 
ing. Mr. J, Tolmer believed it a good thi^ to damp chaff, and if molasses was given with 
it it was still better for the horses. The Chairman used to damp his chaff when giving it 
to his horses, but several people had told him that it was a bad practice, as dirt and oiher 
refuse got mixed with the food, so he had discontinued the practice. Mr. R. Tolmer 
said that since his stallion had been fed on chaff damped with molasses it had improved 
very much. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


The late Mr. R. J. Needham. 

The State has lost a valuable servant in Mr. E. J. Needham, Chief Inspector 
of Stock and Registrar of Brands, who died at his residence, Paxkside, on 
August 17th, at the age of 66. He had been in failing health for some four 
months past, and had been absent from the office until quite recently, when 
he returned for a few days, in the hope that his condition was taking a turn 
for the better. Mr. Needham, who was the son of a Church of England 
clergyman, had been attached to the Stock Department for 30 years. In 
early life he gained experience as a bank clerk and then as a station manager, 
taking cattle overland to the Northern Territory for the late Dr. Browne. 
For 20 years he^ was stationed at the Burra as Inspector of Stock for the 
Northern District, and rendered valuable service in combating tuberculosis 
and other cattle diseases. When Mr. C. j. Valentine retired from the position 
of Chief Inspector, some six years ago, Mr. Needham took his place. The 
deceased gentleman was also a useful member of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture, He was not only an efficient officer, but was possessed of a 
kindly disposition and displayed unfailing courtesy, both in private life and 
in the discharge of his public duties. 


Anthrax at Plympton. 

Early in August a serious outbreak of anthrax occurred among pigs kept 
near Plympton. It appears that the habit of the owner of the piggery was 
to buy up aged or moribund animals in and around the city, boil the flesh 
and feed it to his swine. After prolonged investigation, the officers of the 
Stock Department discovered what they believe to be the source of infection — 
two horses which died at a neighboring establishment, and whose flesh was 
cut up and fed to the pigs. Cultures made from the blood which remained 
on the ground where the cutting-up took place proved that the disease was 
anthrax. Several old manure sacks containing pollard and oats were found 
at the stables, and the Deputy Chief Inspector (Mr. T, H, Williams) thinks 
it likely that the anthrax germs were contained in the manure. A con- 
taminated manure bag was found to be the source of infection in an outbreak 
of anthrax which occurred at Moonta two years ago. In the meantime the 
department has issued a warning to the public against the danger of buying 
horse or cattle feed in bags which previously contained any form of artificial 
manure. As regards the use of diseased flesh for pigs, the Government 
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Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. McEachran) reports— “ It is quite evident that the 
, superficial way in which diseased flesh is cooked for swine does not destroy 
the bacilli of anthrax or tuberculosis.” All the pigs at Plympton on which 
post-mortem examinations were made proved to be infected with tuberculosis, 
and this is usually the case with swine fed on oifal. 


Identification of Weeds. 

This is the season when weeds, especially annuals, should be got rid of 
before they flower and fruit. During this and the next few months it also 
becomes possible to identify weeds, whether they are native or introduced, 
old established residents or newcomers, about whose qualities the farmer 
may still be in doubt. It is very desirable that the secretaries^ of branch 
bureaux, or individual agriculturists, should send down to the Department 
of Agriculture flowering specimens of the weeds in their districts for identifi- 
cation. Each specimen should be accompanied by the local name, if it 
possesses one, as it would thus be possible to make a list of the names by 
which the same weed is known in different parts of the State. These names, 
often vary from district to district, or a plant may be known by two different 
names in the same locality. Sometimes there is room for suspicion that an 
altogether wrong name is employed. Thus the Redhill Bureau, in its report 
of July 4th, gives ” Canadian thistle ” as " one of the most troublesome 
weeds” in that part. Now, the Canadian thistle, Californian thistle, or 
Creeping thistle (Cirsium arvense), is a very serious pest, propagating itself 
both by seed and by underground shoots. It is common in Tasmania and 
Victoria, where it has taken possession of the land in some places ; but has only 
appeared once or t^ce in South Australia, and has not been recorded for 
years. Probably some other plant has been mistaken for this thistle ; but 
in any case the Bedhill Branch should send in specimens this season, so that 
it may be known whether the Canadian thistle has really invaded that district. 


Fruit for tbe Contineiit. 

The General Manager of the Produce Department (Mr. 6. A. W. Pope) is 
in receipt of a communication from the Acting Trade Commissioner in Lordon 
(Mr. J. B. Whiting), as follows ; — I have received an inquiry from a large 
firm here, asking if we can supply the names of firms who export apple cores 
and skins. 1 do not know if any export trade is done in these particular 
goods, but I understand there is a good market in Belgium for them, where 
they are used for making cheap jam. I have also had an inquiry from 
Germany for evaporated apples. My correspor. dents ask whether any lots 
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axe obtainable, and at wbat price. Tbeae same German correspondents 
are buyers of other kinds of dried fruits, and there is no doubt that if supplies 
are available and the prices right, considerable quantities of dried apricots 
and other fruits could be placed in Germany/’ 


Conference at Cherry Gardens. 

The Annual Conference of Hills Branches of the Agricultural Buioau is to 
be held on October 5th at Cherry Gardens. The agenda paper is in the hands 
of the local Branch, and the Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. 
McBachran) will deliver an address. Members of the Agricultural Bureau 
who desire to attend the conference, and who travel part of the journey by 
rail, are reminded that rail tickets may be secured at euccursion fare, provided 
application is made to the Department of Agriculture through the secre- 
tary of the Branch in time for a concession order to be posted. The conference 
will be open to anyone interested who may be able to attend. 


Friee of Imported Wheat in En^and. 

The Mark Lam Express AgrimUural Journal, in its issue of July 10th, 
points out that the recent rise in the wages of workers at shipping ports 
assists the British farmer (who is not an exporter) by further protecting him 
against the foreign and colonial producer. It must not be forgotten, "’says 
that paper, that extra cost of labor at the port of discharge means that more 
must be paid for the com when landed, and that its price to the consumer, 
therefore, will in future be higher. The wages of an ordinary unloader of 
cargoes are now at most ports put up from 30s. to 32s. 6d. weekly, and dockers 
earn Gs. a day instead of 5s. Their work is hard, but the rise in the percentage 
of remuneration is material. These things favori the farmer as a grower of 
cereals to the extent that they diminish the chances of his being undersold/’ 


Natural Incubators. 

On a farm in a valley of the Colorado desert a new and strange method 
of hatching chickens is being practised. Many artesian wells are in this 
valley to furnish water for irrigation. One bole was drilled for 750ft. into 
the earth, and at flow of water came up with a temperature of 102®. Since 
chicks will hatch when eggs are kept just about as warm as this for 21 days, 
the people who own this well decided to use its heat to hatch eggs. The 
earth was dug away from the pipe so that the water as it flowed over formed 
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a. pool in wldcli an incubator can be submerged. A round can of galvanized 
iron was made, 18in. in diameter and 6in. deep, with a chimney projecting 
above the water. By stretching the arm and hand down this chimney the 
eggs are placed on straw in the bottom of the can. In this way they are 
turned twice each day, and out of the chimney the chicks are drawm w^hen 
two days old. They are then placed in brooders. These chicks are as strong 
as any chicks have ever been. — Agncultnral Gazette, 


Diseases of the Prickly Pear. 

Prickly pear has become such a nuisance in many parts of Queensland 
that the Government has spent large sums in trying to find the best means 
of eradication. Mr, Henry Tryon, the Entomologist and Vegetable Path- 
ologist of that State, has been considering the question of subjugating the 
notorious weed, prickly pear (Opuntia mlgaris and other species), by some 
malady — one of a parasitic nature especially incidental to it has been long 
submitted by this office as one worthy of consideration.” In the Queensland 
Agricultural Journal for August Mr. Tryon gives an appalling list of the 
' diseases to wHch species of Opuntia are subject in different countries, ranging 
from Italy to South Africa and Argentina. The names of '39 species of 
fungi which infest prickly pears, sometimes with fatal effect, are quoted. 
A list is also given of nine insect enemies of the prickly pear,” most of them 
foreign, which it is believed might prove useful in killing or weakening the 
plant if introduced into Queensland. It is to be hoped that the Board 
of Advice on Prickly Pear Destruction, to which Str'l Tryon has submitted 
his report, will exercise a wise discretion, or else some new insect or fungoid 
parasites may be introduced into Australia, and spread from the prickly pear 
to fruit trees or vegetables. It transpires, from Mr. Tryon’s researches, 
that in Argentina one species of spinele^ Opuntia is cultivated asNa forage 
plant in the arid regions. 


California Frait Prospects, 

A recent issue of the Pacific Rural Press contains reports on the prospects 
of the various deciduous fruits. The market is said to be practically bare of 
dried fruit, and with a strong demand prices are appreciating owing to probable 
shortage in apricots, prunes, and peaches. Prunes are estimated to give 
only 40 per cent, of a full crop, while apricots in the largest producing centres 
show from 40 per cent, to 60 per cent. Peaches and almonds are also diort 
and prices firming. Dried apricots are being bought from the grower at 
11 cents, per pound, against last year's opening price of 7 cents. If the present 
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prospects do not improve it is very probable tbat London 'will offer a profitable 
outlet for first-quality dried apricots from this State. Last season Major 
Norton strongly urged trial shipments on account of the profitable rates 
ruling, but emphasiajed the necessity of sending only first-quality well-graded 
fruit. 


Cbeap Food for Ducks. 

After ducklings get a fortnight old, a cheap food is fine, chopped lettuce, 
mixed with a little barley meal and milk, if any. Ducklings are such big 
eaters that they are scarcely profitable unless raised on cheap focd. Abun- 
dance of lettuce can be grown on a small patch of land in any odd comer, 
and 'the cost is the best variety. Lettuce is very milky, and ducklings like it. 
Says Mr. N. Allen, in Poultry World, " I have known whole groups of duck- 
lings raised on chopped lettuce, mixed with barley, at a very trifling cost, 
but more substantial food must be given the last fortnight before killing. 
I have used bucketsful of chopped lettuce daily among ducklings, ard always 
obtained remarkable results, but it must be mixed with some barley meal.” 


The American Beef Trust. 

The New South Wales Minister for Agriculture, in the course of an address 
before the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association a few days ago, announced that 
he had discovered that the Yankee Trust had commenced operations ' in 
Australia. He said that he had certain information to the effect that they 
had large quantities of Australian meat secured in Sydney and on the water 
in course of transport to England. The work was being carried out very 
carefully and insidiously. For some time past the Trust had been conducting 
investigations as to the present value of the existing meat works in this 
State, and the possibility of buying them up. He had much information, 
of which he could not now make use without prejudicing the interest of the 
very men whom the Government wished to protect. It was intended, if. 
necessary, to appoint a Eoyal Commission to deal solely with the operations 
of the Trust. Everything that could be done to defeat the objects of the 
Trust and to safeguard the interests of the producers would be carried out. 
The latest news regarding the Trust’s operations in South America is con- 
tained in the following paragraph, supplied by our Buenos Aires correspondent, 
and dated June 6th : — It has been reported in a local paper that repre- 
sentatives of the American Beef Trust have been operating in the London 
market, and have either been acquiring shares of the freezing companies 
operating in Argentina or have made arrangements with large shareholders 
to acquire the shares they hold, and thus obtain a controlling vote. From 
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Uruguay comes the report that one of the American firms has purchased the 
■Gbils Saladero, and will erect large freezing works on the site. This is their 
answer to the Sansinena Company for having, outbid them over the Uruguay 
freezing works. Another of the companies is said to have purchased a site 
at the port of La Plata, and vdll commence the erection of works there, 
Avhich will make three works in that -j^OTt/'—Pastomlists' Review, 


An English View of the Starling. 

A good deal has been written about that common British bird, the starling ; 
and while be is commended on the one hand as being useful, he is condemned 
on the other for certain mischievous propensities that are part of his nature. 
The other day we heard a cherry-grower saying all sorts of hard things about 
starlings because the latter were taking toll of his fruit, and we could not 
help thinking then that if he had no starlings to bother him he might have 
something worse. We were led to this thought by an experience of a week 
or two before when we had an opportunity of watching a pair of starlings. 
They had a nest under the slates of a building, and, judging from the con- 
tinuous chattering, there vras a very hungry family therein. All through 
that long, hot day — and, of course, through other days as well when we did 
not see them — ^the parent birds flew backwards and forwards every few minutes, 
>but they never returned without a grub or caterpillar in their beaks. Thus 
it is that by one creature making prey of another we^et the balance of Nature, 
and the starling displays the useful side of his character . — Mark Lane Express 
AgricuUtiral Journal, 


Fertilising Valne of Lucerne. 

When in his system of rotation the farmer is ready to plough up his lucerne 
he has another inestimable contribution to the land's fertihty in the stubble 
and roots. It is not recommended to plough under any considerable growth 
as a green manure, as the hay crop is too valuable. Its market value would 
buy more fertilisers than the same growth is worth for humus. After a 
field has stood for five or six years the roots have added largely to the humus 
content. Professor W. P. Headden, of Colorado,, estimated that the fertilising 
value of the stubble and 6Jin. of roots ploughed under is about 20 dollars 
per acre, while the value of the stubble and entire* root system is not less than 
35 dollars per acre. — ^F. D. Coburn (" The Book of Alfalfa "). 
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New Lands. 

The Moorak Estate, near Mount Gambier, is open for application in blocka 
of convenient sizes until September 19th. It comprises 4,306 acres of first- 
class land suitable for intense cultivation, and the average price paid for it 
by the Government was £31 10s. per acre. Lands in the new hundreds of 
Kudall, Yadnarie, Brooker, Mocdy, and Boothby, on Eyre's Peninsula, will 
be gazetted as open for application in a few weeks. They comprise in all 
an area of about 168,000 acres. The next lands to be ofiered along the 
authorised railway from Taflem Bend to Brown's Well will be in the hundreds 
of Vincent and Wilson. They consist of about 160,000 acres, and will be 
gazetted in six weeks' or two months' time. 


Sugar Beet. 

Several years ago the Victorian Government established a beet-sugar 
factory at Maf&ca, in Gippsland. In the early days the factory did not meet 
with much success, but, judging by an article from the pen of the general 
manager (Mr. Harry T. Easterby) which appears in the August number of 
the Victorian Journal of Agriculture, a more prosperous era for the industry 
has begun. Mr. Easterby says — To those who are within a reasonable 
distance of the Mafira factory, say up to 80 or 90 miles, we say, ‘ grow beet 
for the fiictory ; it will pay you handsomely.' One pound per ton is to be 
paid for topped beets delivered at the factory, and from 10 to 20 tons can 
be grown, according to the character of the soil and the attention given to 
the cultivation. The Government also undertakes to pay- all railway freight 
over 3s. per ton, so that the growing of beet this year in those districts along 
the Gippsland line where potatoes proved such a disastrous crop last year 
should be very profitable. Land that has been under potatoes is likely 
to be very suitable for beet, and much of it will not need subsoiling. The 
following are a few of the results from growers around Mafira and further 
afield who planted beet last season : — ^Mr. B. C. Martin, Tinamba, grew 
slightly under three acres of beet, and paid for every detail at contract rates, 
allowing 30s. per acre for rent of land. His total expenses were £33 48, 3d., 
whilst his receipts amounted to £48, so that he made slightly over £5 per 
acre, without the value of the pulp, which he received free at the factory. 
Mr. T. Vance netted £14 16s. 7d. from one acre of beets after paying 6s, for 
seed. As Mr. Vance carried out all his own work, he is more than pleased 
and satisfied \rith the result. Mr. C. Eowley secured 40 tons of beet from 
two acres at Hewry. After paying for seed, thinning, carting, and rent, he 
came out with a profit of £10 per acre. Mr. G. 0., Johns, of Sale Eoad, grew 
three acres of beet, and made over £5 per acre net. A crop of wheat he 
grew only gave him £4 per acre. Messrs. French Bros., the largest individual 
growers in the Mafira district, put in about 18 acres under beet. They paid 
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contract rates for tlimning, lioeing, and topping, and were enabled to put 
£100 in the bank, while their cereal crops are still awaiting sale. What 
sugar beet growing has done for Europe and the United States it can also 
do for Victoria. Since the introduction of beet into Germany the produc- 
tivity of the farms in that country has more than trebled. This is due to 
the fact that sugar beet is a payable crop which can only be successfully 
grown by applying to its culture the common-sense rules that govern any 
profitable industry. Victoria pays out nearly a million pounds for her sugar. 
Is there any reason why a large part of, if not all, the sugar consumed in this 
State should not be made in Victoria, and this large sum diverted into the 
pockets of our farmers 1 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

During the month of August ll,876bush. of fresh feuits, 906 bags of onions, 
3,352 bags of potatoes, and 61pks. of plants were inspected and admitted at 
Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act of 1885 ; 106bush. of bananas, 22bush. of mandarins (chiefly over-ripe), 
and 120 bags of potatoes were rejected. Under the Federal Commerce Act 
.1,188 cases of fresh fruit, 82pkgs. of preserved fruit, 920pkgs. of dried fruit, 
.fiOpkgs. of honey, and 3pkgs. of plants were exported to oversea markets 
during the same period. These were distributed as follows : — ^For London, 
82 cases of oranges, 4:pkgs. dried fruit, and 60pkgs. honey; for Germany, 
72 cases oranges ; for New Zealand, 1,033 cases citrus fruits, 890pkgs. dried 
fruit, 50pkgs. preserved fruit, and 3pkgs, plants ; for India and East, 1 case 
oranges, 32pkgs. preserved fruit and 26pkgs. dried fruit. Under the Federal 
Quarantine Act l,174pkgs. plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were admitted from 
oversea sources. 



Allbndalb Hombstbad, Oodnadatta. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, >vill be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence 
should be addressed to ‘*The Editor, The Journal of 
Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 


Effect op Turpentine on Horse's Stomach. 

" Bowhill " asks — Is turpentine injurious to a horse's stomach % " 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.) 
replies — Large doses of turpentine produce irritation of mucous membrane 
of stomach and intestines. . Medicinal doses in a suitable base, raw linseed 
oil, and properly administered will have no injurious effect on the digestive 
tract.” 

Cow Overfed with Wheat. 

“ Davenport ” asks for advice as to treatment of a cow which had eaten a 
large quantity of wheat. 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.) 
replies— ” Treat as for ' hoven.' Use certain agents used to decompose 
gases, e. 3 r,, loz. to 2oz. of hyposulphite of scda in a pint of water, or 2ozs. 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in water, or tuipentine 2ozs. and raw linseed 
oil 1 pint. Restrict diet and give dose of Epsom salts and treacle. If 
rumen much distended and cow distressed and in pain, owner should immedi- 
ately puncture rumen with trocar and cannula on the left side in the space 
between the angle of the paunch, the transverse processes of the vertebrse 
of the loins, and the last rib. The application of cold water to the abdomen 
is sometimes effectual in neutralising gases.” 

Eape and Maize. 

“ Cinque ” asks — ‘ (1) Could one expect a crop of rape on ' salty ' soil if 
sown in September and irrigated ? (2) What is the best variety of maize 
for green fodder, plenty of water being available ? ” 

Answer— “ (1) This question cannot be answered until the degree of alkalinity 
or saltiness is known. With a small percentage of salt, rape might succeed 
but mangels would tolerate considerably more salt than would rape. (2) 
Eespecting the second question, the best variety of maize for green fcdder 
would, in your case, probably be ' Hickory King.' 
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Mixing Manures. 

Y. X.,'" Penola, wishes to know what manures must not be mixed together. 

Answer — “ Thomas phosphate or basic slag, lime and ashes should never be 
mixed with superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, farmyard manure, guano, 
blood manure. If it is desired to make any of the following mixtures it should 
only be done immediately before use : — Kainit, sulphate of potash, mixed with 
basic slag, superphosphate, lime, ashes. Nitrate of sc da mixed with super- 
phosphate, basic slag.” 

Rye as Hay. 

** H. W.,” Pinnaroo, asks — Would rye cut very green do for hay, or would 
it dry too tough ? At what stage of growth would be best to cut it 1 ” 

Reply — ‘‘ As a rule stock do not like rye cut for hay, although they will eat 
it. It should be cut just in the shot blade stage, before it is in bloom;” 



Oroharb and Homssteab. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Fourth Report on the Permanent Experiment Field, Seasons 1909-10 

and 1910-11. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Eoseworthy Agricultural College, 
and W- J, Spapford, Assistant Experimentalist. 


{Continiied from page 25.) 


Miscellaneous Manure Plots of Wheat Grown after Bare Fallow. 

These plots, the returns from which cover five seasons, 1906-10, comprise 
wheat treated with basic slag, with farm yard manure, and with a combination, 
of superphosphate and nitrate of soda, comparatively with wheat treated 
with superphosphate alone and with wheat without manure. 


Table XXXII. — 1906-10 Eeturm from MiseeUaneous Manure Plots: 
of Wheat after Bare Fallow. 

Straw to 

Total Produce Grain GOlbs. of Busliel 

Yean Plots, per Acre. per Acre. Grain. Weight. 

14 TONS OP PARMYARD MANURE TO THE ACRE, 
tons cwts. lbs. bush. lbs. lbs. 

1906.. . 41 I 19 dO 16 4 2lO 

1907.. . 42 1 1 6 14 31 102 

1908 .. . 41 2 0 80 23 17 136 

1909 .. . 42 2 16 85 33 23 130 

1910.. . 41 2 10 83, 24 2 176 

Means.. — 2 1 83 22 15 151 


NO MANURE. 

1906.. . 52 2 0 91 15 57 226 

1907 .. . 53 0 18 17 . 13 21 92 

1908.. . 62 2 0 96 24 33 126 

1909.. . 53 2 6 97 26 2 H‘> 

1910.. . 52 -I 18 9 18 29 171 

Means.. — 1 16 107 19 40 151 
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TWO HTJNDREDWBIGHT OF BASIC SLAG TO THE ACRE. 

Straw to 




Total Produce 

Grain 

eolbs. of 

Bushel 

Year. 

Plots. 


per Acre. 

per Acre. 

Grain. 

Weight. 



tons 

cwts. 

lbs. 

blLSll. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1906 . . . 


2 

3 

44 

18 

21 

205 

56i 

1907 . . . 

65 

0 

17 

106 

14 

8 

82 

64 

1908... 

54 

2 

4 

45 

26 i 

44 

126 

64| 

1909 . . . 

55 

2 

14 

100 

30 

59 

138 

63i 

1910 . . . 

54 

2 

8 

9 

25 

7 

155 

64i 

Means . . 

— 

2 

1 

83 

23 

4 

141 

62f 


THREE HUNDREDWEIGHT OF BASIC SLAG TO THE ACRE. 


1906 . , . 

56 

2 

2 

52 

19 

39 

182 

571 


1907... 

57 

0* 

17 

82 

13 

58 

82 

63f 


1908 . . , 

56 

1 

15 

45 

32 

13 

63 

644 


1909 . . . 

57 

2 

19 

56 

33 

20 

141 

64“ 


1910 . . . 

56 

2 

3 

100 

19 

58 

186 

64^ 


Means. . 

— 

1 

19 

93 

23 

50 

131 

62} 




TWO HUNDREDWEIGHT 

OF SUPERPHOSPHATE TO THE ACRE. 



1906... 

58 

2 

11 

60 

20 

49 

217 

56 

j 

1907 . . . 

59 

O' 

19 

13 

14 

58 

83 

64 

j 

1908 . . , 

68. 

3 

1 

111 

38 

20 

121 

64} 


1909 . . . 

59 

2 

15 

16 

31 

2 

141 

63} 


1910 , . . 

58 

2 

3 

76 

19 

11 

195 

63} 


Means . . 

— 

2 

6 

43 

24 

52 

151 

62} 



TWO HUNDREDWEIGHT OF SUFBRFHOSPHATE AND QUARTER HUNDREDWEIGHT 


OP NITRATE OF SOt»A TO THE ACRE. 


1906 . . . 

60 

2 

3 

108 

20 

51 

176 

.56 

1907 ... 

61 

1 

3 

10 

17 

48 

85 

63} 

64} 

1908 . . . 

60 

2 

18 

32 

37 

46 

113 

19C^... 
1910 . . . 

61 

2 

11 

49 

33 

40 

107 

63} 

60 

2 

8 

38 

19 

0 

227 

64} 

Means. . 

— 

2 

5 

3 

25 

49 

142 

62} 


In Table XXXIII. below, we have compared the average returns of the 
five seasons from the miscellaneous manure plots with those of no-manuie 
plots 52 and 53, and 2cwts. superphosphate plots 58 and 59 respectively. 


Table XXXIII. — Comparison of Average Yidds of MisceEUtneous Manure 
Plots with those of No-Manure and %cfwt* Superphosphate Plots respedivdy, 

DIFFERENCES WITH NO-MANURE PLOTS. 

Value at Value at 


Manures per Acre. 

As Hay. 

30s. 

As Grain. 

^.6d. 

cwts. lbs. 

a. 

d. 

bush 

. lbs. 


d. 

None 






— 


— 


2cwts. superphosphate 

+ 9 

48 4 

- 14 

2 

t® 

12 -J 

1-18 

2 

2cwts. superphosphate and }cwt. nitrate of 
soda 

2cwts. basic slag 

+ 8 

8 4 

- 12 

1 

4-6 

9 H 

h21 

6 


88 4 

- 7 

2 


24 - 

h 13 

11 

Scwts. basio slag 

+ 2 

98 4 

- 4 

4 


10 - 

- 14 

7 

14 tons farmyard manure 

-j- 4 

88 4 

- 7 

2 . 

4-2 

35 - 

- 9 

0 
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DIFFERENCES WITH TWO-HTJNDREBWBIGHT SUPERPHOSPHATE PLOTS. 





Value at 


Value at 

Manures per Acre. 

As Hay. 

30s. 

As Grain. 

3s. 6d. 


cwts 

1 . lbs. 

s. 

d. 

bush. 

lbs. 

s. 

d. 

None 

— 9 

48 

— 14 

2 

— 6 

12 

— 18 

2 

2cwts. superphosphate 







— 


— 


2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. nitrate of 
soda 

2ewts. basic slag 

— 1 

40 

— 2 

0 

+ 0 

57 

-f- 3 

4 

— 4 

72 

— 7 

0 

— 1 

48 

— 6 

4 

3cwts. basic slag 

— 6 

62 

— 9 

10 

— 1 

2 

— 3 

7 

14 tons farmyard manure 

— 4 

72 

— 7 

0 

— 2 

37 

— 9 

2 

The conclusions to be derived from 

these 

five 

seasons^ records summarised 


in Tables XXXII. and XXXIII. may Le stated as follows : — 

1. A dressing of 2cwts. of superphospliate to tte acre has had the effect of 
increasing the average hay yield by close on half a ton to the acre, and the 
average grain yield by over 5bnsh. to the acre, relatively to contmnonsly 
nnmanuxed plots. 

2. In this case, contrary to what has elsewhere been the case, the increases 
due to superphosphate both in total produce and in grain are strictly pro- 
portional one to the other ; that is to say, the relationship between straw 
and grain is the same in both the no-manure plots and the 2-cwt. superphos- 
phate plots, viz., 1511bs. of straw and chaff to GOlbs. of grain. 

3. When compared with the other manures used here, superphosphate 
alone proved itself superior both in grain and hay yields, with the exception 
of the plots to which Jcwt. of nitrate of soda w'as added to 2cwts. of superphos- 
phate, and in which there w’as a slight increase in grain, but none in hav, 

4. All the manure plots have given heavier returns both of hay and grain 
than the continuously unmanured plots, 

5. Basic slag or Thomas phosphate, which is a less soluble form of phos- 
phatic manure than superphosphate, has in all directions proved itself inferior 
to the latter, whether used at the rate of 2cwts. or Scwts. to the acre. The 
basic slag plots have, however, shown marked improvement in 1909 and 1910. 

6. The superiority of the superphosphate plots over the basic slag plots 
is greater in the matter of hay than in that of grain ; hence the relationship of 
straw to grain in the basic slag plots — 1311bs. and 1411bs. of straw to 60lbs. 
of grain — proved lower than was the case in either the superphosphate or the 
no-manure plots- We may infer, therefore, that basic slag influences the 
wheat plant more towards grain than towards straw production. 

7. The average bushel weight of the basic slag plots is Jib. greater than that 
of the superphosphate plots, and Jib. greater than that of tb,e no-ndanure 
plots. 

8. The farmyard manure plots, whilst in the first three years very little 
better than the no-manure plots, improved very considerably . in 1909 and 
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1910. This improvement we attribute very largely to a general improvement 
in the mechanical condition of the soil arising from repeated dressings of 
organic manure. We are inclined to think that if superphosphate were to he 
used simultaneously with farmyard manure, the results would be even more 
satisfactory. In order to test this point we are establishing this season new 
plots, which will be dressed continuously with both farmyard manure and 
superphosphate. 

9. Increases in yield which may be attributed to the action of farmyard 
manure have borne equally on both grain and straw alike ; and in the farmyard 
manure plots the relation of straw to grain remains the same as that of the 
no-manure and superphosphate plots. 

10. The average bushel weight of the farmyard manure plots is lib. below 
that of the no-manure plots, and generally lower than that of all the manure 
plots included in this series, 

11. The farmyard manure plots, whilst considerably below the superphos- 
phate plots in the first three years, were above them in 1909 and 1910 both 
in grain and hay yields. 

12. The addition of Jcwt. of nitrate of soda to the normal 2-cwt. dressing 
of superphosphate, has had the effect of increasing the average grain yield 
by one bushel above that of the plots treated with superphosphate alone. 
The value of |owt, of nitrate of soda is about Ss. 6d. ; that is to say, approxi- 
mately the same as that of a bushel of wheat. 

13. Again, we notice no improvement in the hay yield from the use of 
:|cwt. of nitrate of soda, confirming our previous observations to the effect 
that under our conditions of climate nitrate of soda does not appear to stimu- 
late the wheat plant towards straw and flag growSi at the expense of grain 
production ; indeed, in the plots that had been dressed with nitrate of soda 
the relation of straw to grain proved lower than was the case in the no-manure 
and superphosphate plots. 


Various Manures for Wheat after Barb Fallow on Plots Previously 
Continuously under Wheat, Season, 1909-10. 

In the first three years of the establishment of the Permanent Experiment 
Field, the plots with which we are now concerned were kept continuously 
under wheat from year to year. Beyond the third season, we were unable 
to go ; weeds literally drove us out of tlie field. We were compelled, therefore, 
in 1908 to treat all the plots as bare fallow.. In 1909 they were sown again 
to wheat, and treated with the same manure dressings as in the preceding 
three years of cropping. The results of continuous cropping have already 
been dealt with finally in the third report of the Permanent Experiment 
Field ; and there is nothing to be gained by repeating them here. We give 
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therefore, below, in Table XXXIV., results secured on these plots in 1909, 
following a year of bare fallow : — 


Table XXXIV . — Showing 1909 Returns of Various Manures on Wheai after 

Bare Fallow. 

BARB FALLOW. 


Plots. Manures per Acre. Total Produce Grain Straw to Bushel 






per Acre. 

per Acre. 

601bs. of Weight. 










Grain. 






tons.cwts. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

44 

No manure 



1 

17 

96 

31 

55 

73 

63i 

40 

2cwts. superphosphate . 



3 

0 

21 

31 

27 

154 

64i 

34 

2cwfcs. superphosphate 

and 

^wt. 

3 

7 

94 

35 

65 

152 

62i 


nitrate of soda 








35 

2owts. superphosphate 

and 

Icwt. 

3 

6 

93 

35 

37 

147 

63|- 


nitrate of soda 










*43 

3cwts. superphosphate 

and 

Icwt. 

2 

18 

53 

35 

17 

‘ 126 

63i 


nitrate of soda 









61 

2cwts. superphosphate 
nitrate of soda 

and 


3 

4 

91 

35 

39 

144 

64i 

*45 

2cwta. superphosphate 

and 

icwt. 

3 

4 

106 

37 

32 

134 

64} 


sulphate of ammonia 








46 

2cwts. superphosphate 

and 

Icwt. 

3 

2 

47 

36 

42 

130 

63} 


sulphate of ammonia 









36 

2cwts. superphosphate 

and 

icwt. 

3 

8 

0 

39 

1 

135 

62f 


sulphate of potash 









37 

2owt3. superphosphate 

and 

Icwt. 

3 

0 

102 

34 

4 

140 

62i 


sulphate of potash 









*47 

2cwts. superphosphate 
muriate of potash 

and 

icwt. 

3 

1 

4 

34 

1 

141 

63i 

48 

2cwts. superphosphate 
muriate of potash 

and 

Icwt. 

3 

1 

82 

36 

38 

137 • 

64i 

,38 

2cwts. superphosphate, ^cwt. nitrate 

3 

0 

91 

36 

10 

128 

63 


of soda, and sulphate of potash 








39 

2cwts. superphosphate. 

Icwt. 

nitrate 

2 

19 

24 

35 

41 

126 

63J 

*49 

of soda, and Icwt. sulphate of potash 








3cwts. superphosphate, ^wt. nitrate 

2" 

19 

104 

38 

6 

116 

63J 


of soda, and Icwt. muriate of potash 







*50 

3ewts. superphosphate. 

Icwt. 

nitrate 

3 

3 

59 

36 

59 

138 

641 


of soda, and Icwt. muriate of potash 








Thus Table XXXIV. shows the yields of these variously manured plots 
to have been exceedingly heavy in 1909 ; indeed, for an equal area they repre- 
sent, within our knowledge, the heaviest average yields ever secured on the 
College Farm. The total of area of these 16 plots is about 32 acres, and this 
area yielded grain at the rate of 35bush. 36lbs. to the acre, and total produce, 
or hay, at the rate of 3 tons Icwt. lllbs. to the acre. Apart from the fact, 
which must be recognised, that 1909 proved eventually one of the jSnest 
seasons within our experience, we look upon these high yields as very much 
of a testimonial to the value of bare fallowing, and thorough preparation of 
the soil for wheat. For three years in succession, 1905-07, 11 of these plots 
were under wheat, whilst five of them (those marked with an asterisk in 
Table XXXIV.) were under wheat both in 1906 and 1907. By 1907, however, 
yields had fallen away to such an extent that we found ourselves compelled 
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to treat fits ba-re fallow the whole of the area in 1908. What these earlier 
returns were we have already indicated in earlier reports, and we do not 
intend repeating them here. For purposes of comparison, however, and with 
.a view; to emphasising the value of bare fallow, we append below, in Table 
:XXXy., the average hay and grain yields, of .the 11 plots that were continu- 
ously under wheat from 1905 to 1907, comparatively with the averages secured 
on these same plots in 1909 after a year's bare fallow. It should be stated 
that in each year in which these plots came under wheat, they, were regularly 
treated with the manure dressings already indicated in detail in Table XXXIV. 

Table XXV. — Showing average yidds of 11 Plots continuously under Wheat , 
1905-1907, treated as Bare Fallow in 1908, ard again urder Wheat in 1909. 


Year. Total Produce per Acre. Grain per Acre. 

, tons cwts. lbs. bush. lbs. 

1905.. .' 2 9 95 26 10 

1906 1 4 47 8 10 

1907 0 7 28 5 23 

1908 Bare Fallow. 

1909 3 0 48 35 34 


The contrast between inefficient and efficient soil preparation before wheat 
could not be greater than that given by a sudden rise in total produce from 
7cwts. 281bs. to over 3 tons per acre, and in grain from 5Jbush. to over 
35ibush. to the acre. It should not be overlooked, however, that no one 
of the three seasons during which the plots were continuously under wheat 
were at an equal to 1909. The relative merits of the four seasons may, how^ 
ever, be gauged by the average 3 rields secured during each year on 15 other 
plots of the Permanent Experiment Field, which have throughout been put 
under wheat after a year's bare fallow The average grain yields of these 
plots were respectively 28Jbush. in 1905, 20bush. 31bs. in 1906, and 16bush- 
81bs. in 1907 ; but 30 bush, in 1909. Hence, whilst the difEerences between 
the four seasons were certainly great, they were by no means in proportion 
with those set out in Table XXXV. 

No-Manure Plot — ^The yields of this plot— viz., 1 ton 17cwts. 76lbs. of 
total produce or hay, and Slbush. 551bs. of grain— are certainly very surprising 
for the fourth crop of wheat raised altogether without manure of any kind 
throughout the course of five years. It should be noted that the proportion 
of straw to grain was very small, namely only 73lbs. of straw to 60lbs. of grain ; 
the wheat heads, on the other hand, were very heavy and exceptionally well 
weighted with grain. All these points are clear evidence of an exceptionally 
favorable and very late season. 

The Superphos'phate Plot — ^This plot shows an increase of 1 ton 2cwt8. 37lbs. 
of total produce, or hay, over the no-manure plot, but no increase in grain ; 
hence, a marked increase in the proportion of straw to grain. The returns 
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irom all the other plots must be compared with this plot, since in addition 
to other manures all have received a regular dressing of superphosphate. 

‘ The Nitrate of Soda Plots. — Of these we have four, namely plots, 34, 35, 
43 and 51, Plots 34, 35, and 51 all received 2cwts. of superphosphate, and in 
addition Icwt., Jcwt., and Jcwt. of nitrate of soda respectively, whilst plot 43 
-was dressed with 3cwts. of superphosphate and Icwts. of nitrate of soda. 

In total produce, or hay, three of these plots show heavier returns than the 
superphosphate plots, whilst those of plot 43 are slightly’ below those of the 
latter. The increase is greatest in the case of plot 35, dressed with Jowt. of 
nitrate of soda ; it is represented by 7cwts. 731bs., of a value of about 12s. 6d., 
which more than covers the cost of the manure, viz., 7s. 

In the matter of grain the yields of all four plots are so similar as to imply 
that in this season at all events Jcwt. of nitrate of soda to the acre was all 
that was needed to secure the maximum possible yields under this form of 
manuring. The difference between the ^wt. nitrate of soda plot and the 
superphosphate plot, viz., 4bush. 121bs., leaves a handsome profit after paying 
for Jcwt. of nitrate of soda, at 14s. a hundredweight. 

We may conclude, therefore, that in 1909 light dressings of nitrate of soda, 
when combined with 2cwts. of superphosphate proved distinctly profitable. 

Sulphate of Ammonia Plots. — Of these we have two, viz., plot 45, with a 
dressing of Jcwt., and plot 46, with a dressing of Icwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
to the acre. Each plot received in addition 2cwts. of superphosphate. 
Here again we find higher yields both of grain and of hay on the plot in 
receipt of the lighter dressings of manure. This feature is so general through- 
out this series of plots — and indeed in our experience has proved so in past 
years as well — that we are inclined to the opinion that an excess of soluble 
salts in the soil has, if anything, under our special conditions of climate, 
a depressing influence on the yields and growth of wheat. 

The grain increase of plot 45, dressed with Jewt. of sulphate of ammonia 
above the superphosphate plot, exceeds 6bush., representing a handsome profit 
after paying for the manure at the rate of 14s.' a hundredweight. The increases 
in total produce, or hay, however, barely pay for the manure in plot 45, and 
are below its value in plot 46. Relatively to the nitrate of soda plots sulphate 
of ammonia appears to have stimulated grain production rather than straw. 

Sulphate of Potash Plots.^ — ^These comprise plots 36 and 37. For the first 
time in our ea^erience on the College Farm, in 1909 the combination of super- 
phosphate and sulphate of potash proved superior in its influence on both 
grain and straw yield over superphosphate alone. These increases, however, 
are more marked in the matter of grain than of siraw, for whilst in plot 40 
the relation of straw to 6Glbs. of grain is represented by I541bs, it is as low as 
IBOlbs. and 135ibs. in plots 36 and 37 respectivdy. 

We have here again an example of the depressing influence of excessive 
quantities of soluble manure in the soil. The grain increase resulting from 
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the use of Icwt. of sidphate of potash is represented by 2Jhush., which is 
much below the value of the manure at 14s. a hundredweight. The hay increase 
in the same plot of 911bs. is even more unprofitable. On the other hand, 
the grain increase following on the application of Jcwt. of sulphate of potash 
is represented by 7Jbush., which, after paying for the manure, leaves, at 
3s. 6d. a bushel, a profit per acre of 19s. 3d., whilst at 30s. a ton the hay 
increase of 7cwts. 911bs. leaves a profit of 4s. 8d. an acre. 

It is extremely unwise to attempt to generalise from the results of a single 
season ; and if in 1909 potash manures have certainly given us profitable 
increases of both grain and hay, it behoves us to recollect that this is the only 
season in which this has proved to be the case. 

MwioJte of Potash Plots, — Plots 47 and 48 were dressed with both super- 
phate and muriate of potash. The hay increases of these plots above the 
superphosphate plot (95lbs. and Icwt. 611bs. per acre respectively) are neither 
of them profit-bearing. The grain increases, on the other hand, after paying 
for the manure, leave at 3s. 6d. a bushel profits of 2s. and 4s. Id. respectively 
to the acre. In the present instance the heavier dressing of muriate of potash 
does npt appear to have had a depressing influence on the yields of either 
grain or hay. 

ConAined Su'perphos^hate, Nitrate of Soda, and Sulphate of Potash PhU.-^ 
Under this heading are included plots 38 and 39. Relatively to the plots in 
which superphosphate alone was used no improvement in the hay yields is 
perceptible. Grain yields, on the other hand, show improvements of 4bush. 
431bs. and 4bush. 141bs. respectively, leaving a slight profit in the case of 
plot 38 and a loss in the case of plot 39. 

Combined Superphosphate, Nitrate of Soda, and Muriate of Potash Plots , — 
These comprise plots 49 and 50, in both of which the dressing of superphos- 
phate has been raised to Scwts. to the acre. There is no hay increase in plot 49, 
whilst the increase in plot 50 has been secured at a loss. The grain increase 
in plot 49 at 3s. 6d. a bushel leaves a profit of 4s. 9d. an acre, whilst, again, 
the increase in plot 50 does not pay for the manure used. 
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BITTER PIT. 


THE JOINT INVESTIGATION. 


Methods op Inquiry. 

The Federal and State Governments having come to an understanding 
as regards the investigation into the origin of bitter pit in apples, Mr. D. 
McAlpine (Vegetable Pathologist of Victoria) is resigning his position under 
the Victorian Department of Agriculture in order to conduct this important 
inquiry. He has forwarded to the South Australian Department of Agricul- 
ture the following outline of the scheme which he proposes to adopt : — 

There is such a conflict of opinion as to the cause of hitter pit, and consequently of 
the measures to be taken in dealing with it, that it is absolutely necessary to have some 
solid foundation of fact to go upon. I propose, therefore, to carry out a series of exact 
experiments and systematic observations, both in the laboratory and in the orchard. 

In the orchard those factors will receive first attention which are more or less within 
the control of the orchardist himself ; and here I wish to point out that the mistake is 
often made in studying this disease of confining attention entirely to the fruit of the apple 
or pear, whereas the fruit is only the outcome of various antecedent conditions, so that 
every possible factor which contributes to the growth of the tree, as well as the formation 
of the fruit, will require to be taken into account. 

There are three principal lines of investigation that will be followed, viz., manuring, 
pruning, and. stocks for propagation. 

1. The influence of manures or different kinds of plant food on the development of 
the disease. 

2. The influence of different methods of pruning in regulating the distribution of the 
fruit on the tree, as well as the nutritive juices to different parts. 

3. The internal factor, or heredity, will be studied in so far as it is influenced by the 
variety of the stock used for .propagation. 

Attention will also be paid to the influence of different cultural methods in conserving 
the moisture for the use of the tree when most wanted, and promoting uniform growth. 

The question of plant food is closely associated with that of soil moisture, and the 
available quantity of moisture determines, in a large measure, whether the fruit will 
reach its normal size or not. 

Experiments on these main lines will be started at once in the different States concerned, 
and various theories as to the cause of bitter pit will be tested, as well as various practices 
which have an influence on it. Among other things investigations will be undertaken 
during the coming season to settle the question how, when, and where does the disease 
first appear in the fruit. 

There are numerous other experiments to be carried out in due course, but the point 
I wish to insist on is this : that the main object of these experiments will be to determine 
as far as possible what practices are beneficial, and thus arrive at some reasonable and 
practical means of dealing with this menace to the fruit industry. 

As regards tie three principal lines of investigation mention^ by Mr. 
McAlpine^namely, manuring, pruning, and stoc& for propagation — ^it may 
interest our readers to know that experiments on these lines were begun 
by the Horticultural Expert (Mr. Geo. Quinn) in 1907 ; and in September, 
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1908, a series of tests were set out in tlie Government Experimental Orchaid 
,at Blackwood, tie main difference in this case being that the trees upon vhich 
the experiments are. conducted have been propagated in the departmental 
nursery from trees and stocks whose parentage has been known for a number 
of years. Thus, if the result of these experiments is somewhat deferred, 
<5ompared with those conducted on mature trees, as Mr. McAlpine proposes, 
it will be more complete and far-reaching. A complete" series of manuring 
tests has also been in operation at Blackwood for three seasons on the lines 
laid down by Mr. McAlpine, and they comprise a greater variety of manures 
a»nd combinations of manures than he proposes to experiment with. As 
regards stocks, a very comprehensive set of trees has been planted and 
worked, and last season a few fruits were obtained from some* of the first 
setSj SoHhat before the expiration of the test period of four yeais, which the 
general investigation is to occupy, a considerable aiUount of fiuit should be 
available for* exauaination. In the plots devoted to the experiments with 
stocks provision has been made for-subjfecting some of the series to irrigation 
at different times of the year, while it is intended to cover other trees over 
'SO as to prevent their receiving any summer rains, which it is thought might 
affect the fruit. ' 

Several sets of trees were planted at Blackw’ood for experiments in pruning. 
One set has not been pruned at all, and it is proposed to leave these trees 
unpruned and merely thin out the fruits. Another set will be pruned for the 
first three years, when pruning will cease in favor of thinning the fruits. 
In another series the trees will be pruned moderately every year, but the 
fruits not thinned. In another series after three winter prunings the trees 
will be pruned each second winter, and in still another they will be pruned 
every winter as well as summer. 

To test the effects of tillage three series of trees have been set out, two 
plots having been subsoiled before planting, and one merely surface-ploughed. 
Of the first two, one is receiving two ploughings each winter, with subse- 
quent scarifyings to retain the moisture. The other is only in receipt of one 
ploughing, with the same summer tillage. The non-subsoiled plot is receiving 
the same cultivation as the general bulk of the orchard, that is, one or two 
winter ploughings, as deemed necessary, with subsequent summer tillage. 

Of the few fruits obtained last season from the oldest of these stocks some 
were affected by bitter pit, and it is interestmg to know that these trees 
were not sprayed with any poisonous compound while the fruit was upon 
them. 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


By Officees of the Stock Department. 

No. 2.— Caases, Symptoms^ and Post Mortems. 

{Continued from July, page llSl.) 

By far tKe greater number of diseases whicb afiect farm stock are caused 
by very small members of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, wjucb are 
called parasites — a word indicating that they live at another's expense. The 
vegetable parasites are often called germs or microbes, and produce the most 
destructive ^seases— tuberculoas, swine fever, &c. Examples of animal 
parasites are lice, ticks, worms, &;c. 

As a rule an animal which has been af ected with a disease caused by germs 
and recovers is exempt from another attack, but this does not always hold 
good. Some of the diseases caused by microbes are infectious or contagious, 
are catching from one animal to another, either by inhalation, ingestion, 
or by inoculation. 

Careless attention to a wound, especially if the animal is kept in insanitary 
conditions, may lead to the introduction of germs lurking in soils. Tetanus 
(lockjaw) is produced in this manner. 

In connection with germ diseases locality and class of country play an 
important part, and outbreaks of disease may occur in one farm whilst the 
neighboring farm remains immune ; peculiarities of the soil may lead to the 
harboring also of parasites, e.g., flukes, &c. 

In dealing with the causation of disease, predisposition is a very important 
factor. Amongst the many predisposing causes may be mentioned tempera- 
ment, debility from ^rvatioh, excessive secretion, or excessive sexual 
indulgence. The age and sex of the animal must also be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Some d^ases, especially colds, fevers, &c., are caused by bad air or by 
gesrms floating in it. Good ventilation and plenty of sunlight are essential ; 
stables imperfectly lit are liable to be kept dirty. 

Good food properly administered never produces disease, but irregular 
dieting may have serious effects, such as colic and diarrhoea. Bad food, 
mouldy or contaminated chaff, hay, ensilage, or bran, cause stomach and 
intestinal troubles ; and that serious disease, cerebro-spinal meningitis, has 
also been attributed to the ingestion of bad food. The swill ” barrel is also 
E means of causing gastric troubles in swine. Direct poisoning may also 
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result irom i-the presence of poisonoub weeds in pastures and crops. Lack of 
cleanliness is a very common predisposing and exciting cause of many diseases 
— ^predisposing to the introduction of germs, and exciting, as in greasy heels 
in horses, and skin a&ctions in all animals. 

Work— too much of it or too long — ^will cause diseases of the lungs and 
heart, while want of it will predispose to colic, founder, and weedy leg. The 
irregular watering of animals is a very frequent source of trouble. Water 
may also be chemically impure and cause poisoning, as when it is loaded with 
salt, or it may act as a carrier of germs, which is well illustrated by the out- 
breaks of anthrax which follow the course of a stream. 

Injuries may -produce diseases, e.gr., quittor and fistulous withers. In 
Seeking for the cause of a disease it is necessary to consider the animal itself, 
and note any peculiarity it has ; breed, conformation, organisation, color, 
may all tend to predisposition, so carefully inspect the surroimdings, air, 
water, food, soil, housing, &c., and see if any of them are at fault as contri- 
butory causes. 

The diagnosing of any serious ailment or disease should be left to the 
qualified man, who will, when possible, utilise the 3aaici‘oscope or other labora- 
tory means to find out the actual cause, parasite, or poisonous agent. 

Symptoms op Disease. 

Not only are the causes of disease numerous and varied, but the symptoms 
or signs by which* it shows itself are equally so, and natural abilily, careful 
training, and long experience are required to enable one to rightly judge of 
thdr relative importance, and to carefully consider their value as indications 
of the severity or extent of disease ; but there are a few broad lines which 
anyone connected with stock may follow, and render much help to the 
veterinary surgeofi who may have to investigate*, and by early appreciation 
of the onset of disease may often check it and prevent its becoming serious. - 

It is very necessary to have a keen eye for the habits of individual animals 
in health, so that some slight alteration will call attention to them, and 
probably lead to the detection of disease before it- has got too firm a hold. 

The position and attitude of the animal are of great importance, c-gr., in 
the horse, the stiff standing position taken in cases of tetanus, and in cattle- the 
recumbent state, with head turned to one side, in milk fever. 

As a rule the early onset of disease may be noticed in a general falling-off 
from robust health ; the dung or water will show some alteration, the breathing 
yrill not be just as usual, the coat will lose its natural gloss and stare, the 
^ippetite may fail, the animal may be quiet or very restless, and there are 
numerous other signs. • ■ 

In cattle we get dryness of the muzzle, chewing of the cud suspended, and 
the milk supply is stopped or is lessened in quantity. As a rule, if the 
breathing organs iare attacked, the character of the breathing is altered. If 
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an animal is breathing with dififtculty when at rest it is evident there is some- 
thing wrong. Breathing may not be the same on one side as the other ; 
there may be cough, evidence of sore throat, feverishness, or disincKnation 
to lie down. The signs of trouble in the digestive organs vary from the 
general unthriftiness of indigestion to the sharp agonising pain of colic, or 
from obstinate constipation to profuse diarrhoea. 

When the kidneys and other organs which remove waste from the blood are 
wrong there are changes in the nature of the water in color, consistency, and 
quantity, and sometimes swellings of a pitting character about the legs and 
under the chest and belly. 

When, worms are the cause of the trouble careful search in the dung will 
reveal them, while if parasites are affecting the skin Jhey may generally be 
found either by the naked eye or a hand lens, and the itchiness and falling off 
. of the hair (in sheep looseness and ragged appearance of the wool) will indicate 
their presence. 

Blood di^ases due to poor blood, or arising from some alteration in the 
-blood, are shown by weakness, wasting, and early fatigue. 

In nearly all diseases caused by germs there is fever, dulness, redness of 
eyes and nostrils, and increased rate of breathing. 

Swellings and enlargements always, indicate a departure from the natural 
condition, and hardness of a part may show disease, as in inflammation of 
the udder in cows or sheep- 

The temperature of an aiiimal, the condition of the pulse ard- visible mem- 
branes all assist materially in finding out what is the matter with it, but to be 
familiar with the conditions of illness requires special training ard knowledge. 

* Medicines. 

The different forms in which medicine may be given by the mouth include 
drenches, balls, powders, and electuaries. 

The Drench or Drawgrit— Fluids are administered in this manner, and re- 
quire to be carefully given. A strong glass bottle is commonly used for the 
purpoi^, and if carefully handled there is not much danger of breaking. A 
special drenching bit is obtainable, and in using this care 'must be taken not 
to give more medicine than the animal can swallow at a time. Swallowing 
may be induced by tickling the roof of the mouth, but the tongue must be 
left free. The head should not be held too high, and if the animal coughs 
it should be lowered immediately. 

In drenching horses the head may be raised by placing the loop of a twitch 
in the mouth as a support, or by making a loop in a rope to go under the nose- 
band of the halter and into the mouth and passing the end over a beam or 
other convenient object. Under no circumstances should medicine be 
poured down the nostril, owing to the danger of some of the fluid going down 
the windpipe and causing mechanical pneumonia. For the same reason it 
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is dangerous, to. .pour water down the nostril, as is sometimes done when the 
animal refuses to swallow. 

Cattle seldom receive medicine in any other form than the drench, owing 
to the fact that solids pass directly into the paunch and produce little or jio 
efEect. In drenching. . cattle the same restraint is not necessary as "when 
drenching horses. Cows may be drenched in the. bail or yard. Ihe head 
should not be held too high, and the drench should be administered slowly. 

Drenches are given to pigs by passing a loop in a coid over the snout behind 
the tusks and hauling the animal up to a post. The favorite means of giving . 
medicine to pigs, however, is by means of an old boot with the toe cut out. 

Balls . — ^These are chiefly given to horses, and used to be the favorite method 
of giving medicine. They are now seldom used, owing to the dij0iculty in 
administering, but are useful when nauseous substances such as .aloes have 
to be given. In making a ball the ingredients are mixed into a stiff paste 
with a suitable mass, such as treacle or honey, and enclosed in a paper wrapper 
or gelatine capsule. To give a ball the horse should have a halter on and be 
backed in a stall. The tongue is held by the left hand in such a manner 
that the mouth is kept open, the ball is held between the first three fingers 
of the right hand, which is brought together as much as possible, and 
passed rapidly along the roof of the mouth over the root of the tongue, which 
is immediately released ; stand at Ihe side and not straight in front of the 
horse and give the. ball quietly and quickly. After giving the ball watch 
the left side of the neck to see if it is swallowed ; if not, give a mouthful of 
water.' 

Powders , — ^These are a most convenient means of giving medicines to all 
animals, and are usually given in the feed, for w^hich reason they should not 
contain substances having a disagreeable taste. The feed should be slightly 
damped and the powder thoroughly mixed with it, so as to ensure the patient 
receiving it. Soluble substances with little or no taste are readily taken in 
the drinking water. Powders of small bulk may be placed directly on 
the tongue. * 

Electuaries , — A convenient form of administering medicine when a local 
efEect is desired on the mouth or throat, or when for any reason it is dangerous 
to give medicine in other w'ays. . Electuaries are prepared as a thin paste 
and are placed on the tongue and molar teeth with a flat piece of stick. They 
become dissolved in the mouth and are slowly swallowed. 

“ Post-Mobtem” Examinatioks. 

It is necessary for stockowmers to have some idea of holding a j)ost-mortem 
examination, owing to the fact that the services of -a qualified veterinary 
surgeon are often difficult to obtain ; the distances are often so great that 
by the time he arrives the carcass is not in a fit state for examination. In a 
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great many cases inquiries made as to the cause of the death of an animal 
dicit no iriormation upon which to form an opinion, a perfectly normal 
condition being often described. 

Reports of disease in stock should give a description of the symptoms, 
noting any departure from the normal, and also state the length of time the 
animal has been sick, whether any others are affected, and the numbers affected 
or dead. 

The material required for a fost-mortem are two short butcher’s knives, a 
steel, a meat saw, a bucket of water and one of disinfectant, such as lysol or 
carbolic acid, in which the hands should be frequently rinsed. 

It is usual to skin the animal, but in this connection it should, not be for- 
gotten that some diseases of animals, such as anthrax, are communicable to 
man, and should an animal die suddenly or be found dead, and have dis- 
charge of dark-colored blood from the nostrils, mouth, eyes, anus, &c., anthrax 
may be suspected, and the carcass should not be opened, but the case should 
be reported to the nearest inspector of stock. 

Before proceeding to open the animal a note should be taken of the external 
appearance, if in fat or poor condition, length of time dead, examine external 
openings for discharges. It is not intended in these notes to describe the 
diseased conditions which may be inet with, but only to name those most 
commonly found. 

The officers of the Stock Department will examine any' specimens sent. 
The best, method of forwarding portions of organs, &c., is to wrap them up 
in a piece of cloth soaked in a 4 per cent, solution of formalin and placed in a 
tin canister or other suitable receptacle, or in a bottle with 4 per cent, 
formalin. If formalin is not obtainable, use methylated spirits. 

THE HORSE, 

The carcass is best opened while lying on its side. After skinning, remove 
both fore and hind limbs on the upper side. The foreleg is removed by cutting 
the muscles attaching it -to the side of the chest, lifting the leg and cutting 
from point of shoulder towards elbow. The hind limb is removed by cutting 
through the hip joint. The ribs are now sawn through close to the breast- 
bone, and also close to the backbone, and the cuts are continued backwards, 
towards the point of the hip, so as to remove the whole side of the chest and 
the belly and expose the contents of both these cavities. Care should be 
taken not to cut or injure any of the organs. Before interfering with 
the organs they should be viewed in position to see if anything abnormal 
exists, as, for instance, a twist of the bowel or rupture of the stomach or 
bowel. 

The abdominal organs are examined first, starting with the intestines. 
Ligature the first part of the small bowel, just be hind stomach, and also the 
anus, after which remove the whole intestine from the body and examine 
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portions separately, note quantity and quality of contents, open from end 
to end -and examine lining membrane for parasites; wash in water and 
examine for inflammation, ulceration, &c. 

The parasites most common in the intestines of the horse, and which are 
likely to be met with, are Ascaris megalocepJiala, the conamon lourd woim ; 
Oxyuris curvula, the whip worm ; Strongylus armatus, the armed strongyle ; 
Strongylus tetracanthus, the palisade worm; Twnia ferfoliata^ the tape- 
worm. Now remove stomach by cutting gullet, just behind the midrifE, 
incise by cutting round greater curvative ; note the difference in appearance 
of right and left sacs. The spiropteral (worm) tumours are often found in 
right ^c of this organ* They vary in size from a marble to a hen^s egg. 
Bots are found attached round the outlet (pylorus) of the stomach. These 
parasites are very common and are only exceptionally the cause of death. 

Sjileen. — ^This organ is attached to the stomach. It is reddish-grey in color 
and sickle-shaped. 

Liver, — ^Normally of a reddish-brown color, it may be altered in texture 
(cirrhosis), or in color (purplish-brown in congestion). In some diseases of this 
organ the tissues are tinged yellow. 

Kidneys. — ^Remove and cut open, look for calculi (stone), pus, &c. See if 
capsule strips are present. 

, Bladder, dc. — ^Note quantity or absence of urine, look for calculi. Death 
sometimes results from rupture of this organ. Note color of urine, &c. The 
genital organs of the female require careful examination where death has 
taken place shortly after foaling. Look for injurious lacerations, &c., and 
note condition of internal surfaces. 

Lungs. — ^Note the appearance of the lining membrane of the walls, also 
the surface of lungs, whether any fluid is present, and if the lungs are attached 
to sides of chest. Normal limg is uniformly ^oft and springy, and floats in 
water. It will often be found that the lung upon the side which the animal 
lay when it died is much darker in color. This is a mechanical congestion 
due to the blood gravitating to the lowest portions of the body. In pneumonia 
portions of the lungs are solid and liver-like, and vary in color from red to 
grey. Other organs, such as the brain and spinal cord, are not usually 
examined. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Remove side of chest and abdomen as described for horse ; note organs in 
position. Remove stomach, flrst ligaturing gullet and commencement of 
small intestines, open stomachs, examine separately, particularly for foreign 
bodies, which, when present, are commonly found in the second stomach 
(honeycomb). The third stomach (the bible) is normally fairly firm and dry. 
This condition must not be taken for " dry bible.’^ 

Perforation of the stomach and death from peritonitis sometimes takes 
place from the presence of foreign bedies, which may also cause an obstruction 
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between the third and fourth stomachs, and may penetrate forward and. 
pierce the lungs and heart. In other organs proceed as described for horse. 

In cattle special note should be made of any cheesey appearance of the 
lungs, glands between the lungs and liver, glands in caul fat, and grape-like 
adhesions in membranes covering lungs inside of ribs and midriff (the division 
between chest and belly) ; these indicate tubercular disease. 

In sheep watch for signs of worm infestation in the bronchial tubes, lungs, 
and fourth stomach, and for flukes in the liver. 

In making a post mortem of a pig direct attention to the condition of the 
skin, especially between thighs, behind ears, and between forelegs. Make a. 
circular incision round the belly, lift the tissues to one side, thus exposing 
the contents. 

In young pigs the- chest may be opened in the middle line with a knife, in 
old pigs with a saw. The navel should be examined for signs of matter or 
pus — ^an evidence of infection at time of birth — and examine chest organs 
for pneumonia and pleurisy, and the cavity between the covering of the heart 
and the heart itself for fluid. • 

Blind gut and large bowel should be emptied of contents, cleansed, and 
inspected for signs of inflammation and ulceration. Stomach to be incised 
and examined for inflammation and ulceration. 

- Liver, kidneys, and other organs should be carefully noted for any depar- 
ture from health. In pigs particular attention should be given to the glands 
in the throat, between the lungs, and the covering of the bowels for evidence 
of tuberculosis. In pigs the disease shows itself in creamy white, cheesey, 
and limey appearances. 

Any worms or other parasites met with should be noted and, if possible,, 
preserved for special' examination. ... 


fTTo he cominued.) 
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ASSISTED IMMIGRATION. 

HELPERS FOR FARM AND STATION. 


A great deal of xmcertainty exists, especially in tlie country districts, as* 
to tLe method by which assisted immigrants can be brought to South Aus- 
tralia. The underlying ide^ is that there shall be no indiscriminate immi- 
gration, but that the new arrival shall have friends to go to or else someone 
who has applied for his or her services and paid part of the passage money. 
There are three systems by which immigrants may be introduced into the 
State, but in all cases the immigrant, before embarking, must satisfy the State 
Emigration Agent in London as to his or her elegibility. 

Nomination by Friends. 

Any natural bom or naturalised subject of His Majesty resident in this 
State may nominate any person for an assisted passage to ^uth Australia 
in the form of a schedule to be obtained at the Crown Lands and Immigration 
Office. Nominations for assisted passages are accepted only in respect of 
persons who come under one or more of the following three classes, and who 
are under 50 years of age, viz. : — 

{a) Those who are closely related to the nominator. 

. (d) Those who are agricultural or rural workers, and their families. 

(c) Those whose occupations are such that no congestion in any occupation 
. or trade will be caused by their coming to this State. 

The amount that shall be required from the nominator towards the passage 


of each person nominated shall be as follows : — 

In the case of a person — 

(а) Under 12 years of age £3 

(б) Twelve and under 40 years pf age, £4 

(c) Forty and under 50 years of age ... £8 


The payment of the amounts mentioned will entitle the nominees to accom- 
modation in open berths only, but. persons desirous of giving their friends 
more comfort on the voyage may secure passages in four-berth or two-berth 
cabins on payment of additional amounts of £2 or. £3 respectively. 

.In the administration of the regulations persons closely related to the 
nominators will be taken to mean parentsj brothers, sisters, husbands^ wives, 
or, children pf the nohunatprs. In approved cases the noinination of parents 
of nominators or nominees over 80 years of age — otherwise ineligible under 
the regulations-^will be accepted on payment of the full contract rate of 
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passage money enlarged by the shipping companies. . In all cases other than 
those of relations or agricultural or rural workers the occupations of the 
nominees will be carefully considered before a certificate for an assisted 
passage is issued, to make certain that there is a shortage of labor in the par- 
ticular trade or "occupation followed by the proposed immigrant. If any 
person by any false statement obtains for himself or any other person an 
assisted passage he will be liable to pay the whole cost of the passage and a 
penalty of not more than £60. Nominatois must, therefore, be careful to 
give correct information as to age, occupation, and other particulars required. 

The nomination forms contain a guarantee by the nominator that accom- 
modation and employment wdll be awaiting his nominee, or that adequate 
provision will be made for the nominee's maintenance on arrival in this 
State. 

On the expiration of 12 months from the date of arrival of the nominee 
the nominator will be required to sign a declaration that the person nominated 
is then residing in the State, failing which he will be required to pay the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands the balance of the passage money. This 
declaration will not have to be made by farmers who apply for agricultural 
laborers. 

Up to date 950 persons have been nominated by friends in South Australia, 
87 of the nominees being agricultural laborers and 89 domestic servants. 
The system was only put in operation last April, and so far 26 immigrants 
have arrived here. 

If persons are. nominated from any European country outside Great Britain 
they must pay their own fares to London and present themselves there for 
approval by the Emigration Agent. Nominees in other parts of the British 
Empire or in the United States of America will be required to pay the full 
fare to South Australia, and the amount of the Government contribution will 
be paid to the nominator if the immigrant, on arrival here, is found to comply 
with the regulations. 

Applications por Agricultural Laborers. 

In order to meet the demand for agricultural laborers a system has been 
inaugurated under which a farmer can pay £4 towards his passage money. 
The Emigration Agent in London will select a suitable man under 40 years 
of age and the Gk)vernment will pay the balance of the passage money. The 
farmer will have to sign a guarantee to employ the person selected at a weekly 
wage to be approved by the Commissioner of Crown Lands. The contribu- 
tion of £4 will cover the fare of the employ^ from the port of arrival to the 
farm by rail, steamer, or coach. » 

It is clear that the farmers of South Australia either do not understand the 
Government proposal or are for some reason disinclined to take advantage 
of it, for so far only seven applications have been received. 
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Neither the employer , nor the employ 4 will be. asked by the department 
to sign an undertaking to. continue the engagement for any specified time ; 
this will be a matter of arrangement between the two parties, Great care 
will, however, be exercised by the Emigration Agent in England when selecting 
agricultural laborers, and it is hoped that 4 here will be very few cases where 
they and their employers will wish to part company. 

Domestic Helpers. 

Arrangements have also been made for sending out female domestic helpers 
under 40 years, of age, who will each be required to pay £4 towards the passage 
money. As far as possible girls will be drawn from the rural districts, and 
the Emigration Agent is being assisted in the selection by a lady supeiintendent 
from South Australia. So far 305 applications for domestic assistants have 
been received, and the first batch will leave England in September. The 
applicants are not required to pay any part of the passage-money. . 

Another Proposal. — Time-Expired Soldiers. 

The Government has under consideration a scheme laid before it by the 
Eev. John Nelson, who for 20 years has been an officiating chaplain in India, 
with regard to the introduction to South Australia of time-expired British 
soldiers under the age of 30 years. It is also proposed to assist in the emigra- 
tion from India of youths of 18 years of age from the Lawrence Military 
Orphan Homes. 

Mr. Nelson seeks, at the instance of the soldiers, and with the approval 
of the Indian army authorities, to find employment for the men on farms and 
stations in South Australia. After having served eight years with the colors 
the soldiers are placed on the Eeserve, and from 8,000 to 10,000 are sent 
back to England from October to. March every year. The soldiers are de- 
scribed as being ihen of excellent character, physique, and ability, and those 
to be selected must possess first-class certificates, and will be drawn largely 
from the Horse Artillery and Cavalry Eegiments. Many of them are the 
sons of farmers in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and are used to 
the management of horses, and have a general knowledge of farm work ; 
numbers of them are also certificated army cooks. The soldiers themselves 
are willing to pay £4 towards their passages, and farmers will be asked to pay 
the expenses by rail, coach, or boat from Port Adelaide or the Outer Harbor 
to the farms. It is desired, however, by the authorities in India, that the 
men shah be offered permanent employment at a minimum wage of at least 
£1 per week (with board and lodging). Some of the men are married, and* 
with their wives would be available for employment as married couples. 

The youths in the Lawrence Military Orphan Homes are the chfldren of 
British soldiers who have died in India, Mr. Nelson states that they have 
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been specially trained in tte Homes, and would be suitable for employment 
on farms or stations. The authorities of the Homes will not allow the youths 
to leave India unless they are guaranteed 12 months' employment at a wage 
of not less than 15s. per week (with board and lodging). They are not in a 
position to pay the sum of £4 towards their passages, and applicants will, 
therefore, be asked to pay that amount as well as the railway, steamer, or 
coach fares from Port Adelaide or the Outer Harbor to the farms. Mr. 
Nelson states that the youths will be prepared to refund by instalments 
from their wages the amounts paid towards their passages by the farmers. 
The men and youths will be carried at half rates on the railways, and at 
reduced rates on steamers. 

If the proposal is adopted, the Government will be prepared to grant 
assisted passages to this State, and will send Mr. Nelson to India to select 
the most suitable men and youths available, and to bring out a contingent 
to arrive in November next. 




TETANUS (LOCKJAW) IN SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


By ay Officer of the Stock Department. 


Year after year reports reach, the officers of the Stock Department regard- 
ing the mortality amoi^st lambs within a few days of their being 
(tailed and castrated), and investigations prove invariably that tetanus is 
the cause. On some farms up to 12 per cent., principally male lambs, have 
died of this disease, and from 2 per cent, to 4 per cent, has been a common 
death rate. 

The annual monetary loss to the State is probably between £15,000 and 
p0,000. It has long been noticed that the mortality is greater on farm. 
in the older settled districts than on large runs in the outside country and 
the drier areas. The sheepowner will at once ask why this is so. The answer 
is that all farmyard manure and the soil over which it is spread are teeming 
with millions of spores of the micro-organism which sets up the disease in 
animals. 
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Before being marked the lambs, when lying about the manured pastures^ 
get the scrotum (purse) and tail contaminated with the spores. When the 
incisions are made by the knife infection may occur, or as the wounds heal 
infection may take place as the lips of the openings draw inwards. As the 
scab forms, and the air is shut out from the deeper parts, the conditions 
are favorable for the growth of the tetanus bacillus. This is, no doubt, the 
most common source of infection, but there is another way in which it may 
occur. After the operation lambs are dropped into yards where there is 
either decayed manure dust or mud contaminated by manure. The lips of the 
wound become infected with the germ-laden matter, and infection follows. 
There is no practical cure when the disease occurs in lambs. 


Preventive Measures. 

In their reports to the department owners have asked hovr to prevent 
the disease. Several years ago the following was advised : — Stockholm tar, 
9 parts ; coal tar, 1 part ; mix thoroughly, and smear the tail wound and 
what remains of the tail. After removing the testicles, fill the opening 
with a 3 per cent, solution composed of glycerine and water (equal parts), 
turpentine, and pure carbolic acid. Have this mixture made up by a chemist. 
As the lambs are being marked have the ingredients handy, and as soon as 
the operation is over let a boy apply them; about Joz. of the solution to be 
put into the purse, which should then be smeared over with the tar mixture. 

Letters to hand from those who have followed the advice of oflBcers of the 
department speak highly of the preventive treatment, no mortality having 
occurred where*"previously there were many deaths. One writer says — 
“ The use .of the mixture makes little difference in the time taken over the 
operation, all that is required being a little handiness. Since using the 
nEiixture we have not lost a single lamb-^^ 


Tetanus in Adult Sheep. 

Reports show that this disease has caused heavy mortality amongst adult 
sheep, one owner losing 300 animals shortly after last bearing. They all 
went stiff in the limbs and jaws. These cases were caused by the shear cuts 
becoming infected with the spores of the tetanus bacOlus, which the sheep 
were carrying in the dust and grease on their limbs and bodies, or which were 
picked up by the moist wounds from decayed manure dust in the perfi and 
yards. 

‘ To prevent this fatal disease all shear cuts should be well dressed with the 
tar mixture advised for the tail "wounds on lambs. A thick adhesive anti- 
septic mixture will be found the most satisfactory for open and fr^h wounds. 
Do not forget that tetanus can be prevented, but not curedr 
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THE CULTURE OF MANGELS AND TURNIPS. 


By W. J. CoLEBATCH, B,Sc« (Agric.), Superintendent 

of Agriculture in the South-East. 


(Cordinuei from fage 11690 

The After-cultivation of the MangeL — ^When the seed has gone in satis- 
factorily and the weather has been favorable, the first pair of long 
narrow leaves may be expected to appear above ground about 10 
or 12 days after sowing. If the seed has been too deeply covered, 
or if the weather and soil conditions since seeding have led to the 
formation of a tight surface crust, the young plants may fail to come 
through evenly, and a second seeding may have to be resorted to. In order 
to give the seedlings every encouragement to develop rapidly into sturdy 
young plants it is well to start the cultivators as soon as the rows can be 
readily seen. This will usually be about three weeks after drilling. The 
first cultivation should not be deep, but the implement ought to be lun as 
dose as possible to the plants without injuring or burying them. By working 
close to the rows any crust that may have formed will be broken up, and most 
of the weeds that are likely to do harm at this critical stage will be destroyed. 
Special shields are often attached to the cultivators to obstruct the soil that 
would otherwise be thrown over the struggling seedlings. A further benefit 
which this early horse-hoeing confers is the encouraging of a wider root 
system, an important consideration with a crop that feeds so voracioi^sly r s 
the mangel. 

When the second pair of leaves has appeared the operations of bunching and 
thinning should be started. Sometimes the rate of growth is so rapid that 
the hand hoes are required almost before the cultivator is out of the field, but 
generally a few days elapse between horse-hoeing and the arrival of the plants 
at the four-leaf ” stage. The chief point to hear in mind when thinning 
out a mangel crop is that medium-sized roots are to be preferred to large 
ones. The smaller bulbs — ^71bs. to 81bs. weight — are of better quality, contain 
less water, and are more economical to. feed. Very wide “ singling favors 
the growth of large individual plants and a heavy yield per Acre, as revealed 
by the scales ; but chemical analysis has demonstrated that these 
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exceptionally Ligli returns of gross produce are obtained at a sacrifice of total 
nutrients. On the other hand, it does not pay to neglect the process of 
thinning, or even to unduly delay it, as a few days of overcrowding will be 
followed by rank spindly growth, which either dies ofl[ altogether or else 
ripens ultimately into stunted, misshapen roots of inferior feeding value. 
In some parts of England the method of “ bunching” was. only resorted to 
when the plants made such rapid growth that a more expeditious system 
than singling ” was needed to prevent over- weakening. To the farmer of 
to-day, however, the bunching ” method, which consists in hoeing out the 
rows into clumps Sin. to 12in. apart, will appeal strongly as a means of cheapen- 
ing the cost of production. These bunches are subsequently thinned to a 
single plant by hand labor, and the blanks are filled up by dibbling in plants 
taken from more favored parts. Por globe-shaped varieties from IQin. to 
12in. should be left between the plants, and for long types Sin. to lOin. When 
transplanting to fill up spaces care must be taken to avoid doubling and 
injuring the root. In mangel-growing districts cabbages, kohlrabi, or turnips 
are often used for filling up the broken row^s instead of mangels, as they are 
less delicate as seedlings, and, where the practice of feeding-off mangel leaves 
obtains, they counteract to some extent the ill effects of the wurzels. Kohl- 
rabi is pairticularly suitable for the purpose, as it matures at the same time as 
the mangel and can be harvested with it. It is well to choose a dull, over- 
cast, or even a showery day for thinning and transplanting. 

If the crop has not made a good start and appears to be “ hanging fixe,” 
it may be stimulated by the application of a part at least of the mixture of 
nitrate of soda and common salt reserved as a top dressing. This should be 
broadcasted when the dew is off the leaves, or the nitrate may scorch the 
young tissues. 

Careful and systematic horse-hoeing throughout the summer will be 
sufiSlcient to keep down weeds and maintain a fine soil mulch. As a rule it 
is necessary to work through the rows once every two or three weeks, and as 
soon as practicable after each fall of rain. At the end of the summer the 
rows will be too close to permit of further intercultivation, and iii dry districts 
they should then be moulded up to ensure continued growth. The part of 
the bulb appearing above ground is held to be slightly less nutritious than 
the buried portion. . 

Harvesting Mangds . — It has already been pointed out that in some localities 
harvest may begin before the roots have matured. -The mangel leaves are 
sometimes fed oft* by broken-mouthed or gummy ” sheep, with the idea 
of making the best use of the tops without injuring the bulbs. This practice 
is akin to the old Scotch system of " blading ” cabbages and is jnst as erroneous 
in principle. ^ The earlier the leaves— from which are derived the food elements 
stored in the roots— be fed off the greater jntuet be the damage. It is conceivaWe 
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that in the case of a crop which has bolted into over-luxuriant leafage 
the tHnning-out of the tops might do good by letting in the sunlight. The 
beneficial effect, however, of judicious treatment in special cases cannot be 
accepted in support of the regular practice of grazing off the tops during 
the active growing stages, or even immediately prior to the harvesting of the 
roots. Apart from that fact that as long as the mangold leaf is in a fit state 
to be useful as food for cattle, so long is it important to the well-being of 
the plant itself,’^ there is the injury done through irregular feeding down of 
the tops and by wounding of the bulbs themselves. On the whole, then, the 
practice of stripping or grazing before the root harvest is to be condemned 
in favor of one that provides for the cleaning up of the discarded tops and 
remnants of roots after the main harvest has been completed. 

Mangels cannot be lifted and stored with safety during frosty weather, 
so that the aim should be to get the roots into the clamp before the severity 
of the autumn begins to be felt. In the mangel-growing districts of this 
State* the month of May or the early part of June will be most suitable time 
for the work. By delaying the harvest still further very little extra growth 
win be obtained, but in many parts the land may become so wet and boggy 
that it win be found impossible to recover the roots till August or September. 
At any time the tracking of the drays through the mangel field during the 
process of harvesting does damage to the mechanical condition of the soil, 
and it is consequently unwise to defer the lifting of the roots till the rainy 
season for the sake of a slight increase in the total yield. Furthermore, 
mangels do not keep so well if allowed to get too ripe before being put into 
pits. In some seasons mangels hardly seem to stop growing in the autumn ; 
in fact, if the winter be a mild one the tops may remain green until replaced 
by the new burst of growth in the following spring. Generally speaking, 
however, the leaves begin to droop, wither up, and turn yellow on the approach 
of autumn, and the roots are then ripe enough for lifting. Unlike swedes 
and turnips, mangels cannot be economically fed in situ. In the first place, 
they are not in the best condition for feeding till they have mellowed in the 
clamps ; they exhibit a marked tendency to bleed when wounded, and the 
sugary sap continues to escape through the broken surface, which shows 
little or no inclination to dry up and heal. The moulds and decomposing 
bacteria quickly get a footing in these running sores, and the roots rapidly 
decay away. Frosts also affect an injured mangel much more readily than 
a sound one and hasten the process of dissolution. Over and above these 
objections there is the •practical difficulty of getting the roots fed off without 
waste. Even when the spring tooth cultivator is run over the field to loosen 
the shells there is condderable loss of feeding value, more especially when the 
long varieties of roots are grown. 

The roots must be carefully lifted and handled, as every wound is a source 
of danger from fermentation in the pit. For the same reason mangels should 
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never be ploughed out ; this leads to the breaking of the tap root. Trust- 
worthy men can do gocd work with forks for lifting and knives for topping, but 
as a rule the hands only should be relied on for the pulling up of the roots 
and the twisting off of the leaves. The pullers usually work in pairs, each one 
taking two rows. The lifting of the roots and the twisting off of the tops is 
one continuous action and a little practice is required to get into the knack 
of it. The roots are dropped outside the rows from which they are lifted, 
and the tbps between the rows. Where a knife is used to cut the tops a neck 
at least Jin. long should be left, to prevent excessive bleeding. On no account 
should the roots and root fibres be trimmed ; it is better to cart and store 
them with the soil adhering than to wound them with a knife. When long 
mangels have been grown on stiff land up to 13 tons of clay per acre have 
been known to be stored with the roots. 

The storage of the mangels is more important than that of any other root 
crop. They are generally the earliest roots clamped and the last to be fed 
to stock, and they are less resistant to cold and decay than either turnips 
or swedes. The roots are best stored in long prismatic heaps measuring from 
7ft. to 12ft. wide on the ground, and 4ft. to 6ft, high from base to apex. 
The pit may be located in the mangel paddock if a dry, sheltered spot can be 
found among the headlands, or else the roots can be carted to the steading 
and clamped in a shed or under the protection of a gocd hedge or plantation. 
The floor of the pit should be covered with a thick layer of straw, and as each 
dray unloads the badly bruised roots should be put on one side to be fed to 
the pigs and the rest heaped up to continue the prism. The sides are next 
covered with Sin. or 9in. of short straw or cocky chaff, and this again is kept 
in position by a coating of soil some 5in, or Sin. deep. The apex is left open 
to allow the water vapor and, respiratory gases to escape freely. In the 
case of very long clamps it is advisable to insert straw chimneys at intervals 
to avoid overheating. A drainage trench is needed round the base, and in 
exposed situations the sides are often thatched with straw. If frosts occur 
during pitting the work must be stopped till they are over, as roots stored 
while frozen decay rapidly in the heap. In the spring, when the danger 
from frosts is past, the earth covering may be removed in order to check the 
roots from sprouting into fresh leaf. When sufficient room is available at the 
steading, mangels can be stored equally well under cover. The floor and walls 
of the root barn should first be covered with straw to protect the bulbs from 
frost, and the top of the heap should receive a similar coating- In this way 
mangels have been well stored in heaps measuring up to 12ft. high and over 
5yds, in width. As long as the bam is cool and well ventilated there is very 
little risk of overheating in cold climates, but under South Australian climatic 
conditions it is hardly likely that roots will be found to stand prolonged 
storage, either in pit or shed, as satisfactorily as they do in Great Britain. 
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There they remain in the clamps from October till June or even August, and 
are relied upon to supply a good proportion of the spring and early summer 
feed. They come in after the yellow turnips and swedes are over, and before 
the meadows have made much headway. In this State, however, the spring 
is so warm and the summer so early that it will be during the winter months 
that the mangels will be turned to best account. Hay, oaten straw, and silage 
can be held to carry stock through a dry summer, but for winter feed mangels 
can scarcely be surpassed. 

Qom'position Before and After Storage, — It is an axiom amongst English 
farmers that mangels fed before Christmas induce scouring, whereas if not 
used until after the new year they lose these injurious properties. It may be 
that mangels that have not “ sweated and matured in the pit or heap contain 
some substance, possibly a nitrate or an oxalate, which has a laxative effect 
on stock. The fact that at harvest the roots contain large amounts of nitrates 
and that these diminish as spring approaches may have an important bearing 
on the question. It has been said that the red roots are more liable to purge 
than the yellows, and as a rule the latter are fed first on this account, but the 
notion is probably an erroneous one. If w^e may judge by the experiments 
carried out at Woburn during the years 1899 and 1900, the explanation 
may be that mangels, like all roots and tubers, are very watery, and when 
fed in large quantities tend to weaken the walls of the alimentary canal and 
cause relaxation in animals that have not been having roots for a considerable 
time at least. In November and December (Great Britain) stock have not 
yet adapted themselves to the winter dietary and are more easily affected, 
whereas in March they have had a share of the turnips and swedes and arc 
quite capable of dealing with stored mangels (which have lest some of their 
water meanwhile) without suffering any loss of tone in their digestive organs. 
Even pitted roots, if fed in excess without the addition of some form of dry 
fodder, will induce scouring in sheep and cattle. In the warm weather 
mangels are sometimes very useful as a corrective to liver ailments on account 
of their cooling and aperient effects. Dr. Voelcker concluded from his ex- 
periments on The Early Feeding of Mangels to Stock,” that — 

1. Well-ripened mangels, given in moderate quantities, say 281bs. to 30lbs, 
per head daily, can be quite well fed to fattening bullocks in the early stages 
in the place of swedes, if along with them be given either cotton cake, bean 
meal, or abundance of long hay. 

2. As soon as the quantity of mangels reaches 35lbs. to 401bs. per head daily 
scouring may start. 

3. When this is the case, hay will not check it, but bean meal or cake will. 

4. Bullocks must be gradually brought on to a full mangel ration and not 
fed too heavily at the start. 
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The following table of analyses shows the relative values of small, medium, 
and large mangels, and includes other farm root crops for puiposes of com- 
parison : — 


Table III. — Showing Percentage Composition of Root Crops in Terms of 
Proxitmie Principles, 



Dry Matter. 





Sol. Carbo- 

’ 



Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrate. 

Fibre. 

j^sh. 

Mans^cl, large 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

89-50 

J-30 

0-10 

6-70 

1-00 

1-40 

medium 

88-00 

1-40 

0-20 

8-51 

MS 

0-76 

“ small 

87-00 

1-00 

0-10 

10-20 

0-80 

0-90 

Sugar beet 

83-50 

1-30 

0-12 

12-80 

1-24 

1-04 

Turnip, white 

92-00 

1-08 

0-15 

5-21 

0-96 

0-60 

“■ yellow 

90-56 

1-40 

0-20 

5-80 

1-04 

! 1-00 

“ swede 

i 89-80 

1-40 

0-20 

7-20 

' 1-10 

0-80 

■Carrot 

i 87-50 

1-20 

0-20 

8‘'97 

1 MO , 

3-03 

Parsnip 

: 85-00 

1-36 

0-34 

10-90 

: 1-40 

100 

Potato 

j 75-55 ! 

i 1 

2-06 1 

0-75 

18-54 

2-10 1 

0-99 


With the exception of turnips, mangels are the most watery of all the root 
crops, the percentage of dry matter ranging from about 10*5 per cent, in the 
white-fleshed globes to 13 per cent, in the tankards ard long reds. It is 
worthy of notice that in the case of roots containing 90 per cent, of water 
a difference of only 1 per cent, means actually 10 per cent, more dry matter, 
so that roots yielding only 87 per cent, of water contain over 25 per cent, more 
dry matter in a given weight. The amount of water is seen to be highest in 
the large bulbs, and it is' generally found to increase in damp, wet seasons and 
in the presence of an excess of nitrogenous manure. Any form of manuring 
which makes for the development of rapid, immature growth favors the pro- 
- duction of large, watery roots. In reference to the water content of mangels 
Hall has stated that “ mangels weighing approximately 21bs. api^e contain 
about 2 per cent- more dry matter than mangels averaging 7lbs. apiece, above 
\vhich weight the falling off in dry matter is not so marked.” The point of 
practical interest in this connection is that it pays best to shape our methods 
of culture to the production of roots weighing Gibs, or 71bs. apiece rather 
than to strain after huge individual bulbs. 

The composition of the dry substance does not var}^ appreciably during the 
period of growth. Immature roots may contain slightly, more water, and a 
higher proportion of their nitrogen is present in the form of nitrates ox amides. 
The chief constituent of the water-free material is cane sugar ; the extent to 
which it is present in the different ‘‘ roots ” is shown in Table IV, 
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Table TV . — Percentage of Cane Sugar in Fresh Roots. 

% % % % 

Mangels 7*5 to 8*5 or 60 to 68 of the total dry matter 

Turnips— Swede . . 6*0 *to 7*0 or 55 to 64 ‘‘ 

Yellow . 4*0 to 5*0 or 44 to 56 

'' White . . 3*5 to 4*5 or 44 to 56 

Roughly, then, about two-thirds of the dry matter in mangels is cane sugar. 
The amount varies a little in the different kinds, being greatest in the globes 
and tankards and least in the long reds. The fat, fibre, and ash are present 
in relatively 'small amounts. Of the nitrogenous materials rather less than 
half is proteid in nature. Several crude albumins or amides are present, 
but as the ripening process goes on these are to some extent replaced by 
proteins. Amides, though not co-equal in dietetic value with pure proteids, 
are readily dissolved in the digestive juices and pass freely into the circula- 
tion, Unfortunately a large amount of the non-proteid nitrogen in mangels 
is in the form of nitrates, and as such is of no value at all for feeding purposes. 

Having now discussed the average composition of the fresh mangel as 
gathered from the field towards the end of the autumn, we are in a position to 
follow the changes that occur whilst the roots are Ipng in the pits. Prior 
to the publication of Miller’s investigations at Rothamsted in 1900 and 1902 
the opinion prevailed that the roots actually improved in feeding value, i.e., they 
developed a higher proportion of digestible nutrients as the result of being 
stored for several months in the clamps. We now know that this is not TPhat 
actually takes place. To begin with, the changes that occur before the 
advent of warm weather are really very slight compared with those that go 
on through the spring and early summer. The mangels were clamped on the 
13th October, and samples were taken and weighed at intervals with the 
appended results : — 

Date of Sampling. No. of Roots in Average Weight, 

Sample. 

November 30th, 1900 10 . . Slbs. 2 - 9 o 2 !s. 

May 8th, 1901 10 . . 31bs. 2’5ozs. 

June^SOth, 1901 9 .. 21bs. 15*3ozs. 

Miller found that the total lose in weight had increased by July 26th to 
14 per cent, of the original weight, and that this loss consisted of 11-6 per cent, 
water and 2-5 per cent, organic matter. This reduction in the percentage of 
organic matter, when calculated for each constituent, works out as follows : 

21-7 per cent, loss 

Pentosans 18*6 " " 

Crude fibre 8*7 " “ 

Total nitrogen 29-6 “ " 
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The heavy losses in sugar and the allied pentosans mostly take place in the 
spring and summer as the result of increased rate of respiration. The roots 
of course respire all the time they are in the pits, but with the approach of 
growing weather the cells become more active, and consequently more oxygen 
is needed to support the increased rate of coinbustion. In addition to the 
loss that takes place through respiration a large proportion of the cane sugar 
is changed during storage into the inferior reducing sugars." Speaking gene^ 
rally the loss in organic matter is mainly to be accounted for by the reduction 
in the,a?nount of /sugar. '.In the 1899 tests Miller discovered that roots that 
have been manured with dung and minerals suffered a loss of 14 per ceet. 
of the sugar,. or 5-2cwts. per acre, whilst mangels that received in addition 
nitrate of soda lost'19 per cent- or 9»6cwts. per acre:. No doubt the extent of 
the total losses, and in particular those affected by the respiratory pro.cesses, 
is governed in large measure by the temperature, the depth of the protection 
from frosts, and the provision of means for adequate ventilation. 

- The loss in nitpgenous substances is wholly confined to the non-proteid 
constituents, and for the most part occurs durir^ the first two or three months^ 
A proportion of the nitrates disappears at first and soine of the amides are 
replaced by albumins. Towards the close of th^, storage'/peridd, when the 
bulbs are preparing to sprout, the process is reversed and some of the; true 
prbteids are degraded into amides 4gain. ; 

The conclusions drawn by Miller after two years work wore aS, follows 

“ 1, Apart from the loss, of nitrates which takes place during the first two 
months of storage it is difficult, in view of the small amount ol crude fibre, and 
the stijl smaller amount of indigestible proteids which mangels contain, to 
see in what way the roots can undergo any material improvement When 
stored, " , ' ' ' r ' . ’ ' “ . 

. " 2. On the other hand, it is evident that the ipdts may, and probably do, 
lose a very appreciable amount of their most Important constitnent-^ugar. 
As far' as the 6:^perimdnts go there is no evidence* of any Actual increase of 
digestible proteids, whilst a loss is shiwn to be fit any rate possible. 

, ** 3. The convenience of having mangels for feeding up to the early summer, 
months probably compensates for the losses which may he assumed to occur 
under ordinary conSitions ; but there seem tb be good refisoTis for dpubtiiig 
the advisability of prolonging the stcfiage, especially when “the extra trouble 
involved in order to prevent rotting ip/takehintd account.” \ : 

Sumihed up, then, the position appearS' to be that, although the farm# 
loses a varying amount of food materials by chemical cbafiges in the’ clampa* 
and although this Joss may anmunt to nearly pne-tbifd of the ori^nfil quantity 
of dry matter if storage be protracted, yet these ;disadvautfigee fire more' 
than compensated for by the enhanced vaiue pf the roots at fi laiUe bf year 
wjxen succulent fodder is scarce. ' The total fi:i^oui|t is obscured ^ the 
degree of concentration due to Joef.,# .riKui^toe,, . . w 
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Uiilisc^ion - — ^Mangels may be fed profitably to all Mnds of farm animals. 
Like most root crops they appear to possess even higher nutritive qualities 
than chemistry would credit them with. They contain very little actual food 
material, but they present it to stock in a succulent and highly digestible form. 
As Professor Wrightson states, one of the strongest points of excellence in 
mangel-wurzel is its keeping properties.'* It can be held over till required 
and the time of feeding altered to suit the seasonal variations. Occasionally, 
the crop is allowed to lie in the field through the winter and grazed off in 
the spring, but the practice is a wasteful one, and should be avoided. 

For calves, growing cattle, fattening bullocks, or milking cows mangels 
form an excellent food. From 20lbs. to 40lbs. a day fed with hay or well- 
saved straw, make a good basal ration for the winter, and in colder climates 
the mangels may be fed twice as heavily with good results. They impart no 
flavor to the milk, and are therefore much prized on dairy farms as a safe means 
of keeping up the milk supply during the cold weather. Mangel-cutters 
that can be attached to the back of a dray and worked from the axle are pro- 
curable and simplify the feeding question a very great deal. Mangels are 
better out for cattle, horses, and sheep, though they may be fed whole to pigs. 
A few pounds a day sliced and fed to weaning calves will help them along 
1^ the grass gets a start. 

Mangels are scarcely so valuable for sheep as for cattle, but where lambs 
are dropped in the autumn they are very serviceable, and are much relished 
by both ewes and lambs. For stud sheep and those intended for exhibition 
31l». or 41bs. a day will be found very valuable. They stimulate the milk 
flow, and on this account are given in small allowance both before and after 
lambing. 

It is stated that when fed in fair quantities to rams or wethers there is a 
possibility of urinary troubles, but the risk is not a very grave one if a proper 
proportion of dry feed be used. 

Pig$ are especially fond of mangels, and in the winter they may be fed 
largely to breeding sows and growing slips. They are not sujficiently con* ^ 
oentrated, however, to form an important feature of the ration for pigs penned 
up for fattening. 

Sdrses can be given two or three mangels a day in conjunction with straw 
or other dry fodder, and they will be'^found to eat them greedily. Brood 
mares and horses running in the paddocks will derive much benefit from 
them in the winter, and foals will be all the better of a few poiinds daily 
when being weaned, 

Bdatim Ifn/p[>rtance of the Crop , — From what has been said in the 
pages it is obvious that the mangel is the most valuable root crop ! 

grown in disMcts that suits its development. It has a higher feeding 3 
tihah swede turoips and is superior to it in keeping qualities. In very cold 
climates it fc fegaided as an excellent fodder for. the spring and suziuner, but 
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in warmer parts, as on the Continent of Europe and in New Zealand, it is 
esteemed more as a winter and early spring foodstuff. The chief points in 
favor of the mangel as a farm crop may be summarised as under — 

1. It produces heavy returns. Although the average yield is not more than 
20 tons to 25 tons per acre, yet in suitable localities from 40 tons to 60 tons 
are not uncommon, and up to 100 tons per acre have been obtained. 

2. It is more nutritious, weight for weight, than turnips or swedes. 

3. It keeps better than other roots. 

4. It does not taint dairy produce, 

5. It withstands a fair amount of drought. 

6. It does not suffer from the attacks of insects or fungoid pests to a serious 
degree. 

7. It thrives on a wide variety of soils. 

8. It can be grown on the same land year after year, provided it is judi- 
ciously manured. 

The circumstances that militate against the cultivation of the mangel 
must necessarily be of some importance ; otherwise there would be no need 
to urge the claims of a crop possessing so many advantages on the farmers 
in the southern and south-eastern districts of this State.. The obstacles 
raised against it are — 

1. It is an expensive crop to grow. The preparation of the land, the system 
of manuring, the after-cultivation, and the harvesting and feeding of the 
mangel are all relatively costly operations. 

3. It is very susceptible to frosts in certain stages, and for that reason is 
not to grazing, as are turnips and swedes. 

3. It is not adapted to districts with a heavy raiirfall and a low summer 
temperature* 

. 4. It cannot be grown with much success on poor light land. 

5. It is apt to leave the land in bad mechanical condition if the carting has 
to be done in showery weather. 

The crux of the question is that farps^is have difficulty in seeing their way 
clear to make the crop pay the whole coBt of cultivation, and at the same tih^ 
leave a credit balance as a direct profit. As mentioned in the opening para- 
graph of this article, however, this is not the proper way to view the matter. 
The root crop should not be charged witii the whole of the manurial and tillage 
expenses, as the succeeding grain crop will share the profits of the investment ; 
and, again, mangels should be credited with the’‘?^ue of the farmyard mmxM 
made from them and with the improvement in tite pastures where SieJ^ havu 
been fed. When the accounts are fairly adjusted in this ^y, I thmt it 
will be found to pay to sow a block of 8 or 10 acress with mangds to ’ 
farms, and farmers who have once done so and realised the of a dbmp 
of roots when the paddocks axe bare will think hard before they abandon 
the practice. {To con^mu^) 
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ST. JOHN’S WORT. 


PROCLAIMED A NOXIOUS WEED, 


By W. L. Summers. 

St. John’s wort {Hy'pericmn 'perjoratum^ L.), which belongs to a group of 
ornanaental garden plants, was originally introduced from Europe on account 
of its pretty flowers, and in both Victoria and South Australia it has become 
a nuisance to the landowner. During the past month the necessary resolu- 
tions preliminary to St. John’s wort being proclaimed a noxious \veed were 
passed by both Houses of Parliament, and His Excellency the Governor 
has authorised the proclamation. In Victoria very consideiable areas 
of land have been overrun by this weed. In South Australia the area 
covered by St. John’s wort is limited, but it is evidently spi ending to new 
localities. It has been known to exist for fully 20 years in Coiomandel Valley, 
where it occupies a good many acres of pasture besides being in possession of 
the rough land along the roadsides. It apparently does not thiive except in 
land with a fair amount of moisture, and up to a few years ago had not been 
recorded in this State outside the district referred to. During the past few 
years, however, specimens have been received from Port Lincoln, Meningie, 
and Klemzig, while it has also steadily spread both north and south of Coro- 
mandel Valley. 

St. John’s wort is useless for stock-— indeed, it is reported to be decidedly 
injurious, causing horses who eat it to break out in sores, while milk cows 
have a tendency to dry off owing to its effect on the system. The herb books 
of early days attribute various healing properties to an oily substance extracted 
from the flowers. The plant is very difficult to eradicate owing to the nature 
of the root system. On cultivated land there is not much danger of its be- 
coming troublesome, but where the plough cannot be used frequent chopping 
with mattock or hoe will be necessary to eradicate it. As the plant starts 
into growth from the perennial root stock in the winter and flowers during 
early suinmer, vigorous and continuous efforts during that period will be 
required. 

Our iflustration shows a flowering branch and portion of the trailing growth 
characteristic of St. John’s wort, which is a perennial with small opposite 
leaves of a dull green color. The leaves, if held up to the light, seem to be 
perforated by minute holes, due apparently to the green coloring matter 
being absent from these places. The flowers are of a bright yellow, very 
numerous and attractive. In the early part of winfer the plant makes its 
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growth from the rootstock in the form of trailing steins, which are often of a 
red-brown color. From these stems numbers of flowering shoots are produced 
later in the season. In this State the flower stalks are usually from IKn. to 
30in. in height, though under adverse conditions they may not exceed 9in. 
In Victoria it is reported. that in the mountai^^Oountry near Bright it grows 
to a height of 5ft. to 6ft. The plant reaches maturity in the summer, and 
by the end of autumn there is practically noting left but the dry stem and 
branches. 

Some six or seven years ago I tried the efiect of various arsenical and other 
solutions as a means of destrojdng the weed, the solution being applied with a 
watering can. At the results gave promise Of, an effective remedy, as the 
plants went brown and all growth above growd J^ppeared to be killed. The 
following winter, however, the growth was ass '^gfubus as ever, except where 
, an expensive proprietary mixture was used... The plants were fairly mature 
when the experiment was put in hand, and possible that an ap^~ 
cation, which could be . repeated on any second gcdlytte, wool# be more 
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. POULTRY NOTES. 


By D, F. Laubie, Poultry Expert. 


OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Experience points strongly to tie importance of completing 
the hatching of the heavy breeds and of hatching the bulk of the light breeds 
during this month. Until the middle of October will be late enough, except 
in the very late districts, for even the light breeds. As regards table birds, 
chickens may be hatched until November, although the late-hatched chicks 
do not grow as well as those hatched in August. Still, there is a good market 
until the end of March or a little later. Ducklings should be hatched not 
later than the middle of November, especially if for export. Turkeys do 
very well in the hot weather if supplied with plenty of green food, and excellent 
results have been had even with December-hatched turkey chicks. 

Egg Production, — ^Late-hatched chickens feather badly, and are not generally 
thrifty. If they are not in laying condition by the end of April they may 
•hang through the winter without laying, unless in closed scratching-sheds. 
It is generally agreed that, except in very late districts, chickens hatched 
after October are not worth rearing, is., they are not profitable. I have 
made extended experiments in this direction at the poultry stations and am 
quite of the foregoing opinion. 

For Laying Competitions . — ^Many readers who. intend entering pens for the 
forthcoming laying competitions will be interested as to the time of hatching, 
etc. The next competitions will begin on April 1st, 1912, at Kybybolite 
and Roseworthy. The main point to be achieved is to have the pullets just 
about to lay at the end of March or beginning of April. Much trouble and 
low scoring has been due to pullets being sent to the competitions in full 
lay. The precise date on which the chickens should be hatched cannot be 
given; much depends on the strain, the feeding, and* the season. The 
best method to adopt is to hatch a w^kly succession of chickens, so that 
out of three or four lots it will he possible to select competitors at the right 
stage. If you know about the age at which the pullets . you breed are likely 
!to lay you caJS calculate fairly closely. 

j chickens, like all others, must , be fed from 

#eista^ari4Bey©rsuff^ a checkc The principsd iaistak^ loade wth poultry 
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is in tJie matter of feeding the chickens. You cannot take too much care 
in this matter, nor does the apparently high cost of the best foods signify. 
The start and subsequent two or three months are of vital importance. Keep 
the chickens for the first month busy scratching in chaff and sandy, friable 
soil. Feed them on the best food — trolled oats, hulled oats, best wheat, a 
little peas and maize, all cracked. Give them earthworms and any insect 
life you can obtain. As they pass a month you may give a daily feed of mash 
made of the above grains ground to meal. A little skim-milk is valuable 
for its salts content. Cut green food, especially the valuable endive, a little 
garlic, onion (all rich in mineral salts), barley, and barley grass, &c., may be 
fed liberally. I am convinced that in many flocks the fowls are suffering 
from the effects of a diet deficient in mineral salts. Shortly, I shaK be able 
to direct breeders^ attention to a means of overcoming this serious defect, 
and am engaged in the preparation of a powder which is not a tonic nor a 
drag, but is composed of mineral salts, &c., which our poultry foods lack. 
In the meantime keep a supply of crushed bone, shell and quartz grit, and 
fine charcoal where the chicks have ready access to them. 

Vifdue Forcing is not good feeding ; and while as much variety as possible 
is highly advantageous,* such stimulants as oil cakes and meals, cut green 
bone, dried blood, &c., should be avoided. These are all of use in due pro- 
portion, but the average breeder probably will be over generous in their use. 

Gonvpetition Fare . — Towards the end of the term, those birds selected for 
the tests should be penned and fed as at the competitions, so that they may 
suffer no check from change of food and mode of housing. 

Size of Egg . — One of the regulations governing the competitions states that 
at the end of July the eggs of each pen must weigh not less than 24ozs. to the 
dozen. . In the race to breed for numbers only there were at times signs of 
great diminution in size of the eggs. This has been checked. It will be 
remembered that one pen which laid well produced eggs going 17ozs. to the 
dozen. The distribution of such stock would be disastrous to the industry. 
Carefully select the stock so as to produce fowls laying eggs 25ozs. to 26ozs. 
per dozen during the first six months. , 

The Heavy Breeds . — ^The above remarks apply more particularly to the 
light breeds. I am still of opinion that the heavy and medium breeds are 
out of place in lajdng competitions. The pens of these breeds in the com- 
petitions this year are a great improvement in type and size on those of 
previous years, and I am, so far, satisfied with their laying. These breeds 
are for meat production with a fair egg'jfcld ; to develop fox eggs alone is 
at the expense of flesh. I am quite aware that sonie breedem claiin that their 
good laying strains of heavy and medium breeds produce heavy cMekens. 
Not one can show really plump chickens, for the good reason that it would 
be impossible to do so. Where matters are balanced and the yield is 
fair the chickens fatten more easily. Proof of this is .that each year numbers 
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of chickens bred from laying strains are received at the depot for shipment, 
and really plump, shapely chickens with a good finish are not plentiful. 

Poultry for Export . — Bearing the above remarks in mind, poultry-breeders 
are urged to hatch and feed well as many chickens as possible. There is a 
good market for prime quality, but breeders must take more trouble in feed- 
ing so as to secure plump, well-finished specimens. A good market has been 
found, and all that is needed is the co-operation of breeders who should com- 
bine to ship thousands in place of the hundreds as at present. Remember 
that the export trade is making your local market and you should do your 
share. Table-poultry shows have been held, but for many reasons it is not 
intended to hold one this year. The poultry will be shipped in small lots as 
quickly as gathered. Pure breeds and first crosses of the medium and heavy 
breeds are best suited, although any plump young chickens will do. ^ 

. Egg Shipments . — ^Recently an announcement was published in the press 
asking intending shippers to communicate with the Department, and giving 
reasons why shipments should be made. So far the response has been meagre. 
I am accustomed to the apathy of poultry-breeders, but on this occasion I 
am astdnished. Breeders must decide whether they will maintain their 
independence and heartily join in the shipments, or whether they prefer to 
grow eggs for dealers to pay what price they think fit. That is the whole 
question. What I wish breeders to do is to encourage private enterprise 
among themselves and ship their eggs, and so make for better markets 
instead of being led by the nose by speculators. 

DucMings for Export . — ^Breeders are particularly reminded that only 
ducMiugs with white plumage are accepted (if otherwise suitable) for export. 
The favorite duck in the English market is the Aylesbury, and of late years 
numbers of Pekins are finding a satisfactory market. White plumage is 
therefore a hill-mark in England. Colored birds are disliked. Although 
they sell well in the local market, several poulterers have asked me to tell 
breeders that they much prefer white-plumagcd ducklings. Pure Aylesbury, 
pure Pekin, or the cross between these are suitable. Rouens, Cayugas, Buff 
Orpingtons, and Runners arc not accepted for export — ^the latter are too small 
also for table birds. Breed ducklings which wUl be fat and scale 5lbs. to 61bs, 
at 10 weeks. Second season ducks with stronjj yearling drakes make the 
best stock birds. 

Sunshades . — ^During the summer one frequently secs the unfortunate birds 
in yards whore there is no adequate shelter from the hot sun. These are 
easily and cheaply provided, and may be made in various ways and of different 
materials. They should be as cool as possible arid admit free air currents. 
Permanent shelters 5ft. by 4ft. may be made of two sheets of galvanized iron 
on a light frame. Give the iron two thick coats of King^s compo., which will 
result in a cool shade. Plant sunflowers all round the runs ; the shade will 
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be appreciated by the fowls, and if the heads are protected from the sparrows 
a valuable addition to the poultry food will result from the seeds. 

Sparrous . — ^This bird is becoming a costly parasite in poultry yards. Flocks 
of them devour large quantities of grain. They carry feathers from the 
tick-infested localities to clean yards. They axe also known to be liable to 
attacks of what is called white diarrhoea in chickens. They thus spread this 
deadly disease, which was present in several localities last year. Sparrows 
should be trapped, shot, or poisoned. 

Green food . — ^Before it is too late to do so a good area should be planted 
with thousand-headed kail, silver beet, &c. Lucerne will, as a rule, be found 
the most profitable crop, especially where it can be irrigated. 

Sanitmy Poultry Houses . — I have deigned a new scratching-shed house, 
constructed of iron only; the perches alone are of wood — ^planed jarrah. 
This house is thief and vermin proof (including sparrows). It will be found 
invaluable for securing eggs in winter. For the city and suburbs it is designed 
to meet the requirements of poultry lovers. The health authorities contem- 
plate some action at no distant date, but this house will meet their views. 
Hardware merchants and manufacturers can supply the material ready for 
erection, which can be accomplished in a few hours. Thus, for breeding on 
a large scale, the 10ft. by 8ft. house will represent a section or unit, and as 
many as are required may be ordered. They will also make splendid brooder- 
houses. The floor should be of concrete 3in. thick; over this place 6in. 
of friable soil or sand, and then some scratching litter. Proper raised stands 
for food and water vessels can be obtained also. Visitors' to the show can 
inspect the model at the Government exhibit. This house can be taken 
apart and removed and re-erected in a short period. * 
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CARE OF PIGS. 

SOME AMERICAN HINTS. 


The following points from addresses by the Hon. C. C. Pervier, of the 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute, are of interest ; — 

Summer Clothes all Winter. 

Much complaint is heard of pigs not doing well in winter feeding — ^loss 
of appetite, failure to fatten, cough, and unthrifty appearance. The hog 
is the only farm animal that wears his summer clothes all winter. He does 
not grow a heavier coat of hair for winter protection like the horse or .cow, 
and for this reason more care should Be given to make him comfortable at 
all times. 

Three Prime Essentials. 

There are three essentials for health, thrift, and gain to be considered in 
winter management to obtain best results ; these are clean food, pure water, 
and dry comfortable sleeping places. 

Glean Food . — ^The food of the pig should be as clean as for any other farm 
animal ; that is, it should not be mixed or contaminated with any substance 
that contains no food value. Dirt and filth taken into the stomach along 
with food impairs digestion and reduces the gain ; it also afiects the appetite 
and general health of the pig. Then, too, a considerable part of the food 
consumed is required to develop energy to separate and expel the indigestible 
matter. 

It is a law of nature that the excrement of all animals is poisonous to them- 
selves, and while pigs may profitably follow cattle, it is of vital importance 
that their food not contaminated with their own excrement. This means 
that pigs should never be fed on the ground in a yard or pen where their 
own excrement abounds. Feeding on the meadows or pastures, moving 
about from plaOe to place, is a good way in summer, but in winter feeding 
from the czibs to< ensure cleazdiness it is nec^sary to have a feeding floor, 
and.it should be cleaned afto: every feed. 

CoNORBTB Feeding Floor. 

A feeding fl<w is one of several improvements on the farm that pays big 
inte^ on its cost, and not. only that, but pays back its cost as well. The 
floor jpay be made of concrete or planks as prefer^, but concrete is ever- 
laal^ and more ^sily cleaned. In locating the feeing floor two things 
OQi^ered---oonvenience in feeding and comfort of the pigs- whfle 
The best location is on the south tide of a corn crib. 
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never on the west or north. The west, north, and east sides should be tight 
boarded 6ft. high, to provide efidcient windbreak, but the south side should 
be open so the sun may shine upon the floor. [Of course in Australia the north 
side would be the sunny one. — ^E d.] Never build a feeding floor adjoining 
the hog-house or sleeping quarters ; locate it a few rods away from such places 
so the pigs will have a short distance to walk for their food and there will 
be little but cobs to remove from the floor. 

Puke Water. 

Over 40 per cent, of a fat pig is water, and a reduction of the water supply 
below the natural requirements will reduce the gain just as surely as a reduction 
of food will. Well or spring water is better than water from ponds or streams. 
Standing or stagnant water about the barns or lots should not be tolerated. 
Pigs should have clean, pure water always at hand, day and night. They 
drink but little at a time, yet often, and if it is not always accessible they 
will hot get as much as is required for normal development. 

How to have a constant supply of pure water in winter is a problem that 
each farmer will have to solve for himself. 

Concrete Waterer . — ^We have solved this problem by making a concrete 
waterer on the barrel and float plan, except that the pigs drink from concrete 
boxes about 12in. square instead of from the barrel in the old way. The 
water passes from the barrel into the boxes through holes in a galvanized- 
iron plate. The dirt cannot get into the barrel, but accumulates in the 
boxes, from which it can easily be removed. A tank heater is kept in the 
barrel to warm the water. Pigs will not drink as much water if very cold, 
as they require, and warming the water has induced them to drink more ; 
besides it is cheaper to warm the water with fuel than to warm it with food. 

Dry Sleeping Places. 

Pigs must not be allowed to sleep in manure piles, strawstacks, or in any 
place from which they will come steaming or sweating. The sleeping places 
must be neither too warm nor too cold, and so arranged that cold winds cannot 
blow in upon the pigs, yet there must be good ventilation. 

Good judgment must be used in bedding the pigs. If on the ground, 
well protected from cold draughts, but little bedding is needed. If on an 
elevated floor, more bedding is required to keep the cold from coining up from 
below. If on a concrete floor, just enough to keep the pigs from coming 
in contact with the concrete. The bedding should be removed once a week, 
the sleeping places thoroughly dusted with air-dacked lime, and new bedding 
provided. Anything that can be done to increase the comfort of the^ pigs 
will add to the gain and profit in feeding. 

Good care of pigs means good breeding, good feeding, constant watchful- 
ness, more labor, closer attention to little details, and, finally, more dollars 
in the pocket-book. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, August 
9th, there being present Messrs. A, M. Dawkins (Chairman), C. J. Tuckwell, 
C. J. Valentine, Obas. Willcox J. Miller, G. Jefirey, 6. E. Laffer, A. J. Perkins, 
Col. Rowell, and the Secretary (G. G. NichoUs). 

Pia Export Trade. 

The Hon. Minister forwarded reports from the Manager of the Produce 
Department and the Trade Commissioner in London. These stated that the 
latest quotations from the English market were — ^Fresh pork, 4Jd. a pound 
gross ; best factory-cured Australian bacon, 6d. a pound gross. Prices in the 
Adelaide market ruled at about 5d. a pound, for good porkers, and a little 
more than 6d. a pound for factory. From those figures it would be seen that 
there was no margin which would be necessary to cover charges in connection 
with shipping to the English markets. These charges were approximately 
Ifd- per pound. Excessive Dutch supplies had caused some glut in London, 
but the opinion was very strongly expressed that the future held .promise of 
better prices. South Australia could not expect to cater for an oversea 
market under present conditions of the pig industry, but without doubt a 
profitable industry could be built up if the majority of breeders would follow 
the few who now paid proper attention to the breeding and fattening of pigs 
for market. 

Rabbit Destruction by Acetylene Gas. 

The Secretary reported that one of the firm of Messrs. Finlayson & Cousins 
had informed him that the use of carbide in a tin of water placed in the rabbit 
burrows was an infringement of their patent rights. 

Blocks in New Hundreds eor Farm Laborers. 

A resolution was received from the Wilkawatt Branch to the effect that the 
Government when opening up new country should survey small blocks of 
fair quality up to 100 acres in extent at intervals among the farming blocks, 
to encourage farm laborers to take up land and settle in the midst of the 
farming commumty. Mr. G. R. Laffer considered that the suggestion was 
adndrable. Such blocks would enable a man to work for the farmers around, 
and in his spare time cultivate small crops for himself, besides maintaining a 
horse or two and a few cows. Mr. C. J. Tuokweli thought it scarcely likely 
that the blocks would be taken up until after the neighboring areas had been 
settled. The Secretary sugg^ted that such blocks would provide breeding 
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places for rabbits unless some provision were made for tie pest to be kept 
down, Mr. Tuckwell said that tiere was no doubt that working men's blocks 
among the farms were a great advantage. There were several at Wilmington. 
The vermin difficulty could be overcome by letting the blocks to the adjoining 
holders for a short period at the outset. It was decided to refer the resolution 
to Congress. 

Standabd Fruit Cases. 

A letter was received from the South Australian Fruitgrowers and Market 
Gardeners' Association, stating that that organisation and its various branches 
had unanimously favored imperial bushel cases having measurements in 
harmony with those of the cases used in the other States for both local and 
export trade. Mr. Laffer intimated that the Minister of Agriculture had 
promised to introduce a Bill, a draft of which was being considered, to make 
provision in the direction indicated. 

Noxious Weeds. 

The following resolution was received from the Mount Remarkable Branch : — 

In connection with the administration of the Noxious Weeds Act this Branch 
is of opinion that the Act will never be satisfactorily administered by the 
district couixcils, owing to their individual members being among the woist 
offenders and their disinclination to vidt the penalties of the law upon their 
constituents. Therefore, this Branch suggests that the administration of 
the Act should be vested in the officers of the Crown." The Redhill Branch 
had forwarded a resolution — ** That the matter of dealing with noxious 
weeds be considered at the Annual Congress ; and that an inspector be 
appointed to deal with the whole question." The members of the board 
agreed that the subject of noxious weeds needed serious and prompt atten- 
tion, and decided to bring the matter before Congress. 

Eradication op Scale op Citrus Trees. 

Attention was drawn by Mr. Laffer to the necessity for early action in 
regard to this orchard pest. After some discussion it was decided to ask 
the Hon. Minister to expedite the matter of fumigation by the Department. 
The Secretary mentioned that the Minister was dealing with the matter, 

' Agricultural Bureau Extension. 

The Secretary reported that he was arran^g to send letters to each of 
the producers within say 10 m|les of country conferences, who were not m^- 
bers of the Bureau, invitipg’'|hem to a%nd^^ “‘opportunity would tien 
be taken to bring before thiin'the advantages to Ik dilcived by association with 
the Branches. The visitors would be able to take part in discussions, hut 
would not be able to vote. 
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Five New Bbanchbs. 

Approval was given to the formation of new Branches of the Bureau, as 
follows, with the undermentioned gentlemen as members ; — 

Monarto South. — ^Messrs. R. S. McDonald, E. Anders, A. P. Braendler, 
C. F. Aitmann, G. Patterson, A. Patterson, C. Thiele, M. Nolan, C. Hill, 
H. A. Hein, G. Thomas, jun., J. Whittaker, E. Tilbrook, H. Frahm, P. H. 
Heinicke, F. Barman, R. Hartmann, J. F, Woodhead, A. H. Harper, G. E. B. 
Gruhl, G, A. Hartman, P, W. Richards. 

Moorla?ids. — ^Messrs. C. F. Bauer, H. Miatcke, A. Miatcke, E. Miatcke, 
L. Spurr, R. Spurr, H. Draper, A. Maozkowiach, C. Lawson, L. Lawson, A. 
Oppatt, P. Neumann^ N. Neumann, A. Gower, J. Bywaters, J. Schubert, 
H. E. Draper, C. S. Fead. 

Warcowie. — Messrs. A. G. Telfer, T. Doneflan, J. Feineler, jun., P. J.’ 
Donellan, T. Ryan, E. Sanders, F. Crossman, W. Crossman, J. W. Seal, 
C. A. Hilder, T. J. Dufiy, 0. A. Jarvis, T. Newton, F. A. McAskilL 
McGillivray. — Ayris, A. Burfitt, A. Daw, A. Nicholis, — Petias, A. 
Stirling, sen., A. Stirling, jun., R. Wheaton, EL J, Widdrowski, H. C. 
Williams, W. C. Burgess. 

Leighton. — J. Warner, J. Q. Hogan, J. Hogan, M. Hogan, A. McWaters, 

R. McWaters, E. Oates, A. D. McDonald, J, M. McDonald, D. Kain, A. Bailey, 
W. Jeffery, R. J. Fairchild, G. Pryde, T. Goodridge, Jas. Earle, W. H. Lloyd, 
W. Bailey, Wil. Bailey, G. Hams, W. Morgan. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches : — 

Messrs. J. Temby and H. 0. 6. Hammond, Parrakie ; P, Fettke, Morgan ; 

S. H. Chambers and J. H. White, Clare ; F. P. Howell and G. C- Bilney, 
Dtera Plains ; P. 6. Wilson, Miltalie ; R. Paynter, W. Fricker, J. L. Leopold, 
and J. Absalem, Arden Yale ; W. Stewart and F. B. Price, Mount Bryan ; 

T. Bishop, ifitchell ; J. Dicks, H. P. Eickter, Port Kiie ; ¥. Salter, 

P. Greyly, Coomooroo ; G. P. Holloway, Mount Gambler; C. Parker, 
Green Patch ; J, Brown and C. Walters, Georgetown ; S. 6. Barr, Kne Forest ; 
H. Jacobs and H. Lewis, Ciherry Gardens ; C. Holman, W. Eodda, and S. R. 
Price, Paskeville ; R. F. Richardson and L. Smith, Roppio. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 

The tone of the wheat market during August was an improving one, and 
at the beginning of September the price on trucks at Port Adelaide was 
3s. 6Jd. per bushel. This rise accorded with advices of sales at improved 
rates in Great Britain. In some quarters it is attributed to the disturbed 
political atmosphere of the old world, but is more probably connected with 
unfavorable reports of the output in Eussia and the United States. 

Writing on August 4th, Beerhohm^s Evening Corn Trade List states — 
“ The tone of the wheat market, under the influence of continued unfavorable 
advices regarding the prospects of the spring wheat crop in the United States, 
and the reserved attitude of Russian and Indian shippers so far as distant 
positions are concerned, has been quite firm, and there has been an improve- 
ment in the consumptive demand .... Until a more definite opinion 
can be formed as to the actual outturn of the Rushan crop, and also the 
probable yield of the spring wheat crops of the United States and Canada, 
the situation, so far as regards the quantity of wheat available for export 
during the present season, will remain uncertain. Estimating the shipments 
from Russian and the Balkans at 15,000,000qrs. less than last season, and 
from America and Canada at 5,000,000qrs. more, and allowing an equal 
export from all other countries to that shipped in the 12 months ended July 
31st, the total quantity available would be about 10,000, OOOqrs. less than in 
the season 1910-11. According to the information received by the officials 
at St. Petersburg, this year's Eu^ian crop is a very bad one in 10 provinces 
or territories, but satisfactory in the rest of the empire. What this repre- 
sents in %ures it is impossible to say. With regard to the United States, 
the latest reports point to the total yield of winter and spring wheat being 
very little different from that of last year, but it is still thought that Canada 
will grow fully 5,000,000qrs. more than in 1910." 

The total shipments of wheat and flour to Europe during the year ended 
July 31st were as follows : — 



Season 1910-11. 

Season 1909-10. 


Qrs. 

Qrs. • 

United States and Canada 

12,820,000 

15,865,000 

Argentina and Uruguay 

9,470,000 

5,655,000 

Russian and Black Sea ports. . 

28,060,000 

27,565,000 

Danubian ports 

10,895,000 

4,356,000 

India 

6,750,000 .. 

3,860,000 

Australasia 

5,755,000 - 

4,368,000 

Sundries . . , ; 

1,506,000 

1,770,000 


' 74,965,000 


63,335,000 



Date. 
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Steamer Freights. — Steameia from South Australia to United Kingdom-Continent, full cargo rates 26s. 9d. to 27b. per ton 
(8|d. to SiSyd. per bush,). Parcels, Port Adelaide to London-Liverpool, 23s. Od. per ton (7Jd* bush. ; Port Adelaide to 
Melbourne, 8s. per ton (2|d, per bush.) ; to Sydney, 10s. 6d. per ton (3Jd. her bush.). 

Sailer Fbeights. — ^From South Australia to United Kingdom-Continent, 24s, 6d. to 26s. per ton (7-ftd. to 8d. per bush.) ; 
to South Africa, 20s. per ton fOfd. per bush.). 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for August, 1911, at the undermentioned 
stations also the average total rainfall foi the first eight months lu the year, and the 
total for the first eight months of 1911 and 1910 respectively ; — 


Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1911. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

To end 
Aug., 
1911. 

To end 
Aug., 
1910. 

Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1911. 

Ar^ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

To end 
Attg., 
1911. 

To end 
Aug.^r 
1910.' 

Adelaide .... 

0*76 

16-01 

9-80 ' 

17-45 

HamleyBcdge 

0-83 

11*58 

9-41 

15*58 

Hawker .... 

0*93 

8-25 

5-93 

13-15 

Kapuxida.... 

0-77 

13*83 

10-54 

19*7.9 

Crudock .... 

0-99 

7*31 

5-27 

11-48 

Preding 

0-81 

12-52 

. 9*97 

16*52 

Wilson 

1-00 

8-00 

4-67 

14-33 

Stockwell . . . 

0-81 

14*23 

12-02 

17*96 

Gordon 

0*91 

5-97 

4-90 

8-43 

Nuriootpa. .. 

0*68 

14*96 

9-63 

20-70 

Quom 

0*89 

9-54 

5-75 

13-83 

Angaston ... 

Ml 

15*25 

14-99 

21*52 

Port Augusta 

M6 

6-23 

6-96 

12-87 

Tanunda. . . . 

■ 0*96 

15*64 

16-09 

22*29 

Port Germein 

1»23 

8-69 

7*02 

14-35 

Lyndooh ... 

1*25 

16*34 

12-69 

-20-63 

Port Pirie . . . 

1-06 

8-87 

9-54 

17-79 

Mallala 

0*82 

11*87 

9-90 

15-48 

Crystal Brook 

1*22 

10-46 

10-15 

14-75 

Roseworthy . 

0-71 

12*25 

8-68 

16*67 

Pt. Broughton 

1-03 

9-96 

9-54 

13-84 

Gawler 

0*64 

13*68 

9-47 

19*50 

Bute 

1«29 

10-91 

12-18 

17-90 

Smithfield .. 

0*76 

11*76 

10-11 

16-40 

Hammond .. 

1*70 

7-37 

9-21 

13-80 

Two Wells... 

MO 

12*16 

8*11 

14-13 

Bruce ...... 

0-92 

6-14 

4-54 

13-59 

Virginia 

0*71 

12*65 

8-92 

17*00' 

Wilmington . 

M6 

12-36 

10-92 

19-35 

Salisbury. . . . 

1*05 

13*36 

12-05 

17-41 

Melrose 

1*54 

16*11 

12-07 

24*99 

Teatree Gully 

0*87 

20*16 

13-62 

29*05 

Booleroo Ontr 

MO 

10-76 

7-27 

16-25 

Magill 

0*88 

18*62 

13-61 

27*78 

Wiirabara. . . 

1-60 

13-00 

8-46 

20-02 

Mi^ham ... 

1-10 

19*72 

12-76 

23*37 

A^lla 

1*45 

9-94 

8-92 

19-12 

Crafers 

3*67 

34-03 

31-12 

51*38 



1-44 

11-99 

10-58 

19-92 

Clarendon .. 

2*34 

24-98 

20-66 

32-85 

OdliDwie .... 

1-71 

11*34 

11-34 

15-54 

Morphett Vale 

2-11 

17*16 

13-96 

22-71 

Jamestown. . 

1-33 

11-38 

12-41 

16-64 

Noadonga.. . 

1*36 

14*84 

13-69 

21-20 

Gladstone .. 

1-40 

10*63 

10-88 

12-72 

Willnnga ... 

lr80 

19*06 

18-90 

27-07 

Georgetown . 

1-38 

12-66 

11-32 

16-62 

Aldinga .... 

1*49 

14*97 

12-37 

21-54 

Hamdy .... 

1-39 

11-63 

11*62 

13-77 

Normanyille. 

1*20 

15*32 

13*31 

19-28 

Bedhill 

1*21 

11-57 

9-79 

19-04 

Yaokalilla. . . 

1*84 

16*62 

15*97 

20-00 

Koolunga . . . 

1-22 

10-92 

9-72 

17-77 

Budunda. . . • 

0*98 

11*74 

11-38 

12-93 

Oarrieton ... 

1-14 

8-12 

6-49 

16*08 

Sutherlands . 

0*44 

— 

7-00 

9-69 


MO 

8-83 

6-91 

15-14 

Truro 

0*88 

13-58 

11-63 

19-65 

Jol^huig ... 

0*98 

6-49 

5-69 1 

12-23 

Palmer ..... 

1*63 


8-56 

13-34 

.... 

1*27 

9-34 

6*41 

14-53 

Mt. Pleasant. 

1*99 

19*44, 

15-82 

24-29 

Black Hock. . 

1*32 

3-37 

7-38 

15-19 

Blumberg . • . 

2*06 

21*74 

16-43 

26-90 

Petersburg . . 

M5 1 

8-66 

8-22 

13-16 

Gumeracha. » 

1-89 

24*05 

19*35 

36*19 

Yongala .... 

1-22 I 

9-11 

9-02 

13-33 

Lobethal.... ‘ 

2-20 

26*23 

21-45 

35-92 

Terowie .... 

0*94 1 

8-86 

8-03 

16-06 

Woodside ... 

1*96 

22-67 

20-99 

33-36 

Yarcowie ... 

1-01 1 

9-11 

9-17 

16-85 

Hahndorf ... 

2-31 

25*58 

24-63 

33-04 

Hallett > ■ • . ■ 

. 0-89 ! 

11-08 

10-26 

13-92 

Kaime 

1*71 

20*63 

21-25 

29-^ 

Mount Bryan 

0-92 

10-77 

8-96 

14-65 

Mt. Barker . . 

1-89 

22*32 

20-63 

29-85 

Burra 

‘0*90 

12-25 

11-01 

17-18 

Bchunga ... 

1*99 

23-54 

23-73 

36-91 

Snowtown.. . 

1-41 

11-07 

8*40 

16*31 

Macclesfield . 

1*47 

21*70 

20-92 

31-74 

Brinkworth. . 

M2 

10-17 : 

9-56 

16*36 

Meadows ... 

1*87 

25*51 

24*64, 

36-53 

Blyth 

1-31 

11-31 

10-42 

14*42 

Strathalhyn . 

0*78 

13*57 

13*40 

21‘59 

Clare 

1-51 

17-11 

14-78 

22*09 

CaUIngton. .. 

0-.70 

11-21 

9-20 

14-98 

l^ntaro Ontrl. 

1*32 

15-37 

13-86 

10*34 

L^h’me’sB 

0*46 

10-66 

8-40 

12-75 

Watprvale. . . 

M7 

19-38 

16-19 

20*84 ; 

Milang. ..... 

0*34 

12*14 

6*50 

14-44 

Auburn .... 

0-89 

16-94 

14-86 

22-67 

Wallaroo ... 

1-44 

10*07 

11*44 

14-a 

Manoora .... 

0-82 

12-45 

9*93 

15*04 

Eadloa..... 

1*15 

11*63 

10*80 

16-09 

Hoyleton. . . . 

0-74 

12-93 

1M6 

12*89 

Moonta . . ; . . 

1-31 

1M6 

9-80 

16-20 

BalaMava.. . 

0-77, 

11-21 

10*34 

14*19 

Green’s Hns, 

1*36 

11-48 

8^23 

16*29 

Pt. Wakefield 

0-95 

9-50 

12-54 

11*65 

ly^^iland.... , 

1*25 

14-82 

13*97 

20-16 

Saddlef<rorth. 

0-90 

14-08 

10-58 

16-07 

Ardrossah... 

0*94 

10*09 

9-40 

13-32 

Marra^l,... 

1-01 

12-32 

8-37 

15*95 

Pk '^^ctocia. . 

1*17 

li-17 

11-64 

13-80 

Kivertpn 

0-95 

14-40 

12-42 

<!9,*6a 

Ottrramidka . 

1*39 

13^81 

11*38 

17-05 

Tarlee 

0-60 

12-16 

9-16 

15*29 

BBalaton. . . . 

1-23 

13*09 

, 10-71 

15-29 


0-82 

11-22 

8-21 

11-58. 


1*11 

1242 

11-99 

16-20 


p 
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EA.INFALL 


SUUon. 

! 

! 

For 

Aug., 

1911. 

i Av»ge. 
to end 
! Aug. 

’ To end 
i An&., 

; 1911. 

1 To end 

1 1910. 

Station. 

For Av*ge. 
Ang., 1 to end 
1911. , Aug. 

To end 
Aug., 
1911. 

To end 
Aug., 
1910. 

Warooka. ... ' 

1*82 

13-34 i 

j 14-52 

16-41 

1 , ■ 

Bordertown . 

1-69 

13*47 

11-36 

13-30 

Yorketown . 

1-31 

12-98 i 

11-40 

15-82 

: Wbiseley . . . . 

, 

11-85 

— 

14-45 

Edithborgh.. 
Fowler’s Bay. 

Ml 

12-19 ! 

9-84 

16-47 

Frances 

1-30 

13-61 

14-71 

16-11 

2-83 

9-60 

10-61 

7-86 

Naracoorte . 

1-45 

15-56 

15-04 

17-40 

Streaky Bay. 

2'47 

11-86 

12-63 

12-68 

Lucindale . . . 

0-97 

16-57 

17-20 

20-37 

PtEUiston.. 

2-02 

12-66 

14-14 

14-42 

Penola 

1-53 

18-71 

19-02 

22-21 

Ft. Lincoln.. 

1-31 

15*16 

13-35 

17-79 

Millioent .... 

2-99 

21-43 

26-06 

26-50 

Cowell 

0-79 

8-3i 

7-S4 

9-30 

Mt. Gambler. 

3-00 i 22-44 i 

24-45 

29-74 

Qneenscliffe . 

— 

14-00 

— ^ 

28-45 

, Wellington . . 

0-71 ! 

10-37 

8-61 ! 

13-01 

Pt. Elliot. ... 

i-21 

14-95 

11-49 

16-89 

Murray Brdge 

0-39 

9^76 1 

7-07 

16-97 

Goolwa 

0-72 

12-77 

12-10 

17-07 

Maonum ... 

1-16 

8-18 

4-99 

13-39 

Meningie.... 

0-80 1 

13-66 

10-31 

14-51 

Morgan 

0-39 1 

5-83 

6-67 1 

8-66 

Kingston. . . . 

1-87 

18-33 

16-47 

19-83 

Overland Gmr 

0-45 1 

7-27 

8-05 ■ 

12-48 

Bom 

! 1-33 

18-81 

18-02 

22-87 

Benmark ... | 

0-43 1 

6-72 

7-61 

10-33 

Beachport.. . 
Ooonalpyn .. 

2-99 

1-45 

20-84 

12-30 

23-78 

10-81 

26-67 

11-39 

Lameroo ... 

j 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on September lat — 

Buttbb. 

The supply of cream during the month has not been so large as for the corr^ponding 
period last year, but the qiiafity has been excellent, and the demand for butter has been 
woH maintained Prices have eased, the present being : — Superfine, Is. Id. ; pure 
creamery, Is. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on September Ist — 

Bittfeb. — ^A s a result of the lateness of this season forwardings have not been as heavy 
as at the oorresponidng period of last year, but towards the end of the month the increase 
in quantities was somewhat more pronounced. Meanwhile — under the infiuenee of the 
heavy demand — values were sustained. Best factory and creameiy fresh in prints, 
from lid. to Is. Id. per lb ; second-grade factory, frmsk 9}d. to lOd. ; choice separators 
and dairies, from 9|d. to lid. ; medium quality lines, from fid. to SJd. ; stores and col- 
lectors’, from 7jd. to 

Boos. — Forwardings are arriving in heavier quantities, but as there is an equally 
active demand lowerings so far have only been gradual, and good clearances have been 
effected. Prime guaranteed new-laid hen, SJd. ; ducks, 9d. 

Cheese, — ^A fter several months of dullness in this line a betterment has set in, sales 
being brisk for all well-known established brands at advanced rates. New season’s 
makes, fijd. to 7|d. ; matured, Sd, 

Baooe. — ^As usual during the winter, a dull time has been ex]^rienced. Towards the 
end of the month, however, a slight improvement set in for prime factory-cured sides, 
middles, and rolls, but there was very little call for roughly-butchered fam-cured lots. 
Factory-cured irides of bacon, from 6Jd, to TJd. ; middles, from 7id, to SJd. 

Hams. — ^In calico, S|d. to 9|d. " " * 

Labd. — ^I n skins, 5d. ; bulk,"4Jd. 

Hohet. — lines of choice clear extracted in good request at 3d. ; beeswax. Is. 2d. 

TjXVE Pqultby. — ^T he catalogue being extensive attracted brisk competition, and 
full rates were obtained, especially for all coops of prime table sorts. Good table 
roosters, from 3s. to 3s. ; plump hei^ and nicc-conditioned cockerels, 28. to 2s. fid. 

li|^t sorts, Is. fid. to Is, 9d. ; ducks, 2s. ^ to 3s. fid. ; geese, 3s. fid. to 4s. fid. ; pigeons^ 
Sid. : turkeys, 7d. to 9id. per lb. live weight, for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes.: — O wing to~ the varying qualities of Gamblers this season business has been 
eciisideraldy restricted, excepting for weH-cimditioned lots* Quotations, 10s. to 
^ ISs. on trucks. Gambler, per ton of 2,240lbB. * 

Oexoe^ — T hese experience a fair turn over, but ns the season is late holders are 
mm wdy to qmt. Quotations, £4 to £4 5s, on trucks, Gamhier, pet t<m of 2,2401ba. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEETINGS. 


Pates of 
Report Meetings, 
on 

Sept, j Oet. 


Angaston 


Appila-Tarrowie .... 

165 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

161 

Arthnrton 

174 

Balaklava 

« 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

166 

Belalie North 

t 


Bownill . 
Bowmans 


Galtowie . . . . , 
Caxiieton .... 
Cherry Gardens 


Clarendon 


Comnooroo 

Coonalpyn 


Crystal Brooh 
0 ummlxm . • . • 
Davenport.... 
Dawson 
Dingabl^nga 
Dowlingville 
Elbow SiUJ., 
Forest Eange 


Gawler luTer 
Geoip^^wn . 
Geramum ... 
Green Patch . 
Gmneraeba . 


Hawker... 
Hookma . 
Kadina ... 
Xidangadoo 
Eanmantoo 


Eingscote 


Kybybolite 
Ii^eroo . 


Liucmdale 

Lvndoeh 


Mazmnm ... 
MaeGilHvray 




8 13 



^ Dates of 

Report Meetings, 
-on 

Sept. I Oet. 


MilHeent 

Miltalie 

Minlaton 

Mitchell 

Monarto South 

Monteith 

Moonfa 

Morchatd 

Morgan 
Moorlands 
Moiphett Vale . 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Bryan Elast . 
Mount Gambier . . , 
Mount Pleasant ... 
Mount Bemarkable . 

Mundoora 

Nantawarra ....... 

Naraooorte ....... 

Narridy 

Northfield 

Parrakie 

Paskeville 

Penola 

Penong 

Petina 

Pine Forest ....... 

Port Broughton . . . 
Port EUiot ....... 

Port Germein ..... 

Port Piiie ......... 



BedhiU .... 
Benmazk .. 
Saddleworth 


Shannon 

Shmrloek 


Strathalbyn ........ 

Sutherlands 

Tatiara 

Draidlaand Sununert’n 

Dtera Plains 1 

Waikerie ... 

Warcowie 

Watenrale 


Whyte-Yarcowie 
Willowie ...... 

Willnnga ...... 

Wilkawatt . . • • 
Wilmington .... 

Wirrabmra 

Woodsi^ ...... 

Tadnaiie 

Yallnnda ...... 

YongalaVale .. 
Yorketown .... 






170 

16 

7 

163 

5 

3 

t 

2 

7 

184 

9 

7 

166 

4 . 

6 

4 




*No report reoeiTed dating the month of Angnst. t Ondy formal bnsiness transacted at the last meeting, 
t See p. 179 for report of Conference of Miltahor Utera, and Elbow HIU Branches. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by Geobob G. Nicholls. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

Amyton. July 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, lliin.) 

PsESBNT. — Messrs. T. 0. Donoghue (cbair), Ward, Griffin, Wallaoe, Crisp, Gunn, 
Brown, Cormack, Bauzngurtel, Thomas (Hon. See.), and two visitors, 

Cabe oe Sheep. — Mr. Wallace read a short paper on “ The Care of Sheep.” He said 
he would Uy the foundation of his flock by purchasing Merino ewes. Rams would be put 
with these so that the lambing would commence about the first wedr in May, as at about 
that time there is generally some green feed. Rams should not remain with ewes for a 
period longer than six weeks, nor should each ram have more than 50 ewes. Wetheiis 
and ewes Aould not run together, as the former torment the latter and bring themselves 
down in condition. All sheep on the farm should be crutched at the beginnbig of the first 
rains, so ^ to keep them from becoming daggy. Wool should also be cut from round the 
eyes. With r^ard to mating, he would not breed from ewes until they were rising four- 
t^th. Six-tooth or full-mouthed ewes were the best to breed from, and made better 
mothers. Ewes should not be kept after they had reached the age of 5 years, and broken- 
mouthed sheep were of no use on the farm. Ewes should be ctdled before shearing ; the 
good woolied ones kept, and the culls sold after they are shorn. Wether bellies should 
be -before putting in the bail. Bad fleeces should be tom up and put with pieces. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Gtinn said he thought it nec<^8ary to have the lambs 
dropped early in April, or they would be too young for the freezers. Late lambs were 
not good for freezing puipo^. Other members contended that altiiough the time was 
lessened by one month, yet it assured a stronger ewe on plenty of feed, and so assured a 
lamb that would thrive irom Start to finish. This was very necessary where lamb-raising 
was engaged in on a large scale ; where only a small flock was kept it was not so im- 
portant. ^ 


Amyton, Aa^st A 

(Average annual luinfaU, lljin.) 

PltBsEEX. — ^Messrs. Dcmoghne (chair). Brown, Gunn, Ward* Cormack, Ck>rbora 3 iu Thomas; 
Mills, Aitken, Crisp (Hon. See.), and six visitors, 

Hobse-Bbbei}£no. — Mr, R. Brown r^bd a paper on this subject, in which he said breed- 
ing horses at the price realisable for stock at present was a most profitable undertaking. 
Only the very b^t mares obtainable should be bred from, and he would rather use a 
pedigree mare, even if it were on the small side, than a mare of better size but of which 
there was no knowledge of ancestry. He would breed from mares between the ages of 
three and t^Ive years. A healthy and vigorous filly at four years should throw a foal 
of quality. Foafe dropped early in August were to be preferred, but this sometimes 
interfered with the farm woj* if there was not sufficient other stock available. Mares 
should have one month’s spell helom foaling, and should receive best feed and attention 
directly after. He said that the better class of stallions was not patronised in a great 
many i^tances because the , owners of the animals placed no limit on the number, of mares 
searvw during the season, with the result that the percentage of foals left was very atwaII- 
Gonsiderebledisc^ion followed the reading of the paper, and it was decided to confer 
wiw OTher Branches, with the idea of having aD stallions and mares registered, so that 
a check could be kept on horses which were unsuccessful foalgetters. 
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Arden Vale and Wyacca, August 7. 

“ (Average annual rainfall. 16in.) 

Pbesent.— Messrs. Willis (chair), M. and A. Eckert, J^opold, Pa.>T 3 ter, Ahsalem, E. and 
W. Klinberg, Fricker, P. Hanneman, O. Hanneman (Hon. »Sec.), and five visitois. 

Dairying.— Mr. M. Eckert read a paper on this subject. He said it did not pay to keep 
many cows in this district if labor had to be employed. He had eight or 10 eoyes which 
he used to feed on cocky chaff and pollard with very good results. He had* also fed 
crushed wheat, and although the eo^vs did not take readily to it, when they became used 
to it very rich cream was produced. When his herd became larger he fed them on long 
hay cut from the patches of his crops in which wild oats were troublesome. The oats 
were too ripe, and as a consequence the milk flow was not so good. Oatey hay fed to cows 
tended to dirty the land. Crops in the district- this year were dirty, and the question arose 
as to the best means of disposing of them. As chaff merchants preferred wheaten hay 
to oaten, it would not be advisable to cut them for hay. He tliought the most f rofitafole 
procedure was to feed the oatey pa^tehes to surplus stock, and so fatten them. Ensilage 
would be an admirable way of disposing of the crop if the process would destroy the 
geim of the seed. Members, in discussing the paper, generally agi-eed that it was advisable 
to keep a limited number of cows. 


Coomooroo, August 11, 


(Average annual rainfall, 12in.j 

PRESENT. — Messrs. Berriman (chair). H. and S. Aveiy, Robertson, Brown, Hall, E. W. 
Brice, E. C. Brice (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Horse-B REEDING SOCIETIES. — The formation of a horse-breeding society in the district 
was diacuased at some length. At present it waa“ too late in the season to go into the 
natter. The general opinion of members was that the scheme would encourage the in- 
of good draught staUaons, and do away with the second rate horses. It would 
also mean a better percentage of foals, which was a great consideration to the farmei*., 

Fi:Et.D Trial op Imit.ements, — On August Jlrd, in die presence of about 200 interested 
persons, a field trial of implements held at Eurelia, under the* auspices of the branch. 
TRie work done by the various makes was very creditable. Messrs. Shearer & Son, of 
Kilkenny, secured two first and one second prize, Mr. T. Fisher gained first prize, with 
Mr. P. J. Byrnes second, in the class for cultivators. In the cultivating plough class first 
honors feu to IMr. C. H. Smith, 





€radock, August $. 


{Averse annual rainfall, 10 Jin,) 

Present, — Messm. McAuIey (chair), Oraham, Fiiwjh, Paterson, Clarke, Alla ms, Oiasson> 
Hilder, Jago, Gillick, Fitzgerald, Smythe. Solly, MoAuley (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor 
Horse-Breeding Societies. — ^Professor Lowrie^’s scheme for the establishment of 
horse-breeding societies was discussed. It was uiwiimoiisly agreed that the uncertainty 
of the rainfall in the district precluded th# adoption of a scheme that embraced the heavy 
Clydesdale so much. Northern parts would not sustain the heavy class of horse. On 
land so easily worked as this district the medium light-bone horse would outwoife tho 
heavier animal and would not require the same quantity of feed. 


Davenport, didy )S0. ^ 

(Average annual raihf^U, 

Present. — ^Messrs. Roberts (chair), Bothwell; HoHsworth, Meseenger, Sander- 
son, and Leoky (Hon. Sec.), f' 

Seaweed as Manure. — ^The Secretary read m from the md Widd entitled 

** Seaweed ae Manure.” It was claimed by the wtteisr that if seawe^ was alldwed 
time in the soil to decompose It was as good in koxae 

was better on account of its freedom from west Of teedts, and germs and 

spores of plant diseases. It contained in its mofeitete 0’fjper emit, of nitrogen, ()*7 per 
cent, of potash, and less than 0*1 per cent. |d]^hori0; S^ The o'^nion m memb^ 
was t^t the rainfall was not sufficient to this part of the Stsate. 
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Davenportt Angast 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

PRESEiTT. — ^^lessrs. Roberts (chair), Bothwell, Xestor, Bice, Hobb}', iSanderson, Holds- 
-worth, Lecky (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Food A^'D Drugs Act. — Mr. J. Holdsworth contributed a very interesting paper on 

The Food and Drugs Act." the various provisions of which he explained lucidly. With 
reference to that portion dealing with the rules to be observed by local dairymen, he 
said-T““ Clause 37 of part v. provides — (1) For every vessel to be kept clean. (2) Premises 
to be cleansed daily and le^se remov^ three times a week. (3) In April and October 
premises are to be thoroughly washed with lime- wash made from freshly burnt lime, each 
gallon containing 4ozs. of dry chlorinated lime applied to every part of the premises 
with which animals have come into contact. (4) Every shed shall be roofed watertight, 
floored with smooth impervious hard atone, brick, concrete, or mineral asphalt or im- 
pervious material sO that no liquid can percolate through ; every cowyard shall be cleansed 
before noon, all refuse being collected into a box provided for the purpose. Every cow- 
shed shall have an air space of 660 cub. ft. in Metropolitan District. Every vendor is 
required to affix to and maintain on every vehicle, or cart used, his name, licensed cow- 
keeper, dair^an, or licensed vendor of milk. Licences must be applied for , 

must be registered, and upon the certiBcate of the inspector the board grants 
1 may say that milk shops and ice-cream vendors come under the same provisions so far 
as they relate to cleanliness of utensils, plant, &c. All utensils to be cleansed by scalding 
water. Inspectors as stated in the Act have full power to purchase milk at any time ; 
and in the presence of the vendor seal up the milk obtained in bottles, each sample in trip- 
licate, and forward the same for analysis.*' 


Hookina, Aa^st 5. 

Present. — ^Messrs. B. Sheridan (chair), H. and J. Henschke, F. Stone, J. Came, P. and 
B. Murphy, Madigan (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

PoTOTRY Ikdustey. — On August 1st the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) delivered* 
a lecture to an appreciative audience. At this meeting of the Bureau the subject of 
Mr. Laurie’s lecture was discussed. 

Bureau Work. — Mr. B. Sheridan read a short paper, in which he said 
should be taken in the Bureau by farmers. More papers should be tiead. llo 
how short a paper was, the discussion resulting therefrom o|feh up matters of 

constderalde importance. Members tdiould be punctual, imd come prepared to speak 
on the subjects in hand. 

Hobse-Bbeeotng Societies. — Owing to its being so late in the season it was decided 
to leave the formation of a horse-hre^ing society until next year. In the mean time 
the matter would be considered by members. 


Momit Remarical^e, Ao^st 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2iin.) * ' 

Present. —Messrs. Bauer (chair), Hointoeh, Oasiey, Oldland, Footi George, 

and Davie (Hon. Sec.), 

Hanpuno anp Carriage of Potatoes. — discussion took place .on the |»per, 
which was read at the last meeting of the Branch by Mr. Casley, and which was panted 
in ^ August issue, page 75. Mr. Giles thou^t the price of lal^ would ndliiate against 
the manufacture of baskets for the carriage of potatoes at a svAiiently low price. Mr. 
Gemge thought theicost of distribniion wouM be too great, 1^. H^lntosh pointed out 
that sometimes the price of the tubers at Moui^t Gambler was ho low that the crop, or part 
of jt, stood on the ginujad in bags, and no taken Ipmwers to have it 

i^mved. It was general^ ocmBidered a matter IMbi that bdst of haulage and 

H ft id d le m en^a promts raised fidee from, say, a b«^ at Mount Gamibier to 

8s. or more at ]^ae. The Otairman spolm ol-w ,bf baskets getting and 

: fsleinh^ ^ gmos of pote^ disease long enou^ to ^^tribute tbe germs to previously 
^tricts- "Mr. Davie b^ssim^ed %b transhipmeni of potatoes from narrow to broad 
b^heheks at Wcdseh^, and said some accounts of high stacking and rough handling 

spwere em^gerated. Growers often sent away a good bucketful of earth 
( pbMoes, and It was not to be wondered that the flavor of the tubers was 
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Qnorn, Ani^ust 5« 

(Average annual rainfall, IJJJin.) 

Present. — Messrs. R. Thompson (chair), Noll, Finley, Cock, Britza, Schulze, and 
Patten (Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage. — Mr. Britza read a short pa]^r on this subject. Oats and vreeds could be 
■cut before they seeded and made into ensilage. With the aid of the binder he had cut 
heavy oat crops mixed with weeds of all descriptions. He ploughed the land from which 
these crops were cut at abo^it the loginning of October, harrowed it, and then ploughed 
it again at seeding time. After this ploughing it was harrowed again, and then wheat 
was drilled in. As a result the wheat crop was clean. Not only had the cutting of the 
oats and weeds the effect of cleaning the land, but the ensilage was of very considerable 
feeding value. Chaffed, and with a little pollard sprinkled on it, it was fed to pigs with 
advantage. Chaffed ensilage mixed with cocky chaff made a very good ration for cows ; 
*nd mixed with pollard, moistened with separator milk, it made a very acceptable change 
of diet for poultry. In reply to a question, Mr. Britza said that he chaffed the 
outside of his ensilage stack for horses. It was easier to cut it with the ordinary mower 
"than the binder. He preferred covering the stack with about 2ft. of straw and weigh 
it domi mth earth. 


Wepowie, Aagast 10. 

(Average annual rainfall* 12in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Crocker (chair), Gale, Eielly, Roberts, Roocke, Pearce, Crystall, 
■and Orrocks (Hon, Sec.). 

Care of Farm Stock and larPLEMENTS.— Mr. Pearce read a short paper in which he 
•said that live stock should he fed and- watered well, and harness should be kept clean. 
Ho believed in frequent small feeds for horses, 4md on© man should, where possible, attend 
them always. When weaning foals they shouM be fed on chaff, hay, bran, and small 
quantities of oats. As regards implements, , he did not favor the purchase ^ large un- 
wieidly machines. Woodword should be painted at frequent intervals, and in wet weather 
nnts should he slackened. Ironwork could, with advantage, be given a coat of paint to 
prevent rusting. The lespective advantages of working abreast or tandem was discuss^. 
Most members preferred the tandem. 


Wlllowie, August A 

Present. — ^Slessrs. T. Hawke (chair), E. J. C. and W. R. Or^, Schmidt* 

I). L. S. and I. McCalhim, Rogers, Bristow, Stone, BuH, Foulis (Hon. Sec.)* and six visitors- 

Commencing Farming, — ^Slr. Hawke read the following paper on this subject: — 

** There are several methods hy which a man may make a start farming, and, given 
favorable ciroumstanoim, may succeed. If there be suf&cient dapital to start with, un- 
doubtedly the place to stort is on new country, either on perpetual lease or under covenant 
to purchase ; but where the capital is lacking, or at ]^t limited, the system of share ^ 
farming comm^ds itself to my judgment as b^ng the most rational, and as holding ^ 
out the best prospect of success. I cmmot see how (as has been stated In the disoua^ms 
•on this subject and reported in the Journal) a farmer is going to start in, saj,^ maUee 
country with not more than £160, and have any reasonalde hope of success for a good 
tnany years, unless he gets more good fortune than falls to the lot of the av^age maac. 
Personmly, I would not tbdnk of going idto that class of country unless I had at least 
£200 ; and that, in addition to the help to be had under the Advanoos to ^ttlers 
would be only sufficient to ipake a very modest bcginnmg. Under the share system, 
however, a man with. £200 in hard cash, and a good nauae to back It up, can reasonably 
expect to get well off tlm mark tibe ffrst season, barring adverse csreumstanoes, such 
as drought or other difficulties over which |^,,g^have no contrdL I take it that 16 
l^ul^ks and a ffve-funow plough will tom o aorra m an aver^ fallowing season. 
TEhis win occupy, say* 10 wee& Allow ano®r"four weeks for skbnimijg or sead^* — 
•or otherwise reworking, and, we have 14 work m preparing the fallow.^., 

means that, by the middle of October^^ a sls^hae been maoe^t thebeginni^ of 


land shomd be in oondiiion to over ^,sum^ 
jfij janF^itber work of a li^t eharafli^ 

. wheat-carting when he has an 

! enough to purchase three 




em now take 
keep cattle In oondi- 
hm wojiing capital—’ 
in his first crop, and 


of a S6a^4i^ driOL He has lua cattle, to wcSSl the 
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land at seeding time to prepare the seed bed, and three horses will drill it in about three 
weeks. »So that by starting his cultivating about the middle of March, the seed should 
be all in by the end of May. Here, again, there is an interval of a month, when other 
work may be engaged in as opjwrtunity offers. The fallowing and cultivating again 
occupies 14 weeks, and by the middle of November harvesting will claim his attention. 
This should be finished and the crop carted by the end of Januaiy, or soon after ; so 
that we find the programme works out approximately as follows : — ^First year — July 1st 
to October loth, fallowing ; interval of five months. ]March 15th to May 31st, seeding ; 
interval of one month. July 1st to October 15th, again fallowing ; interval one month. 
November 15th to January *3 1st. harvest and carting ; followed by interval of six weeks 
before seeding commences again, and so on. I have stated these periods to show that 
during the year the share-farmer has about 14 weeks inten-al from his farming, during 
which time he has a chance of picking up odd jobs on the road, and so increasing his 
working capital. Now% suppose we start with the .strength before mentioned. The 16 
bullocks and tackling will cost (at £8 per head) £128. This amount could be reduced a 
little if, say. six steers were bought at £6 and broken in. Three £15-hor8es will do the 
drilling as w'eU as £40 animals £45 ; second-hand drill, £20 ; 2 tons super., £10 — £200. 
hire of plough and skimmer, say. €5 : hire of wagon for wheat-carting, say, £15 ; total, 
£220. Given a fair average season, the first year he should clear £50 oh the wheat-oartbag- 
season, which will reduce the above amount to £170, and this, I think, is about the mini- 
mum if a man is to do much for himself. A fair average season should give a return 
of four bags per acre, which means 400 bags as the share-farmers share, at 3s. 4d. per 
bushel, €200. Deduct from this for living and incidental expenses £50, and we have 
£150 as the net return. This, of course, would be much higher in a favorable season. 
Equally there is a probability of it being much low'er in a droughty year. Bear in mind 
that the share-farmer has nothmg to provide except his half of the super, that may be 
used, in addition to his labor and the necessary power : so that all he makes over and 
above his living and incidental expenses is clear profit. The above figures might be 
improved on somew'hat if the necessary cattle, whether bullocks or horses, were bought 
on terms, and disposed of at a profit, as may occasionally be done. Compare this with 
the lot of a mallee settler. He has his instalment to pay for a start. Then, in addition 
to providing lus own labor and the power and implements, he has to fence, provide for 
w^ter for both domestic use and cattle, provide all his own seed and manure, and only 
get a start seeding after he has more or les.'^.laboriously and expensively cleared the patch 
of land that he will be able to crop the first season. By all means go on the new land 
under the Government if there is sufficient capital, but to get a start to provide that 
capital, in my opinion, share-farming offers the most promising ojiportunities.” The 
same subject was dealt with by Mr. Kentish in a paper to the following effect : — “ Tliero 
are two distinct classes of young men who desire to become farmers. In the first place 
there are lads who grow up on farms whose parents buy farms for them, or who become 
security for them, and thus back them till they get a footing. Where this is done for 
any^ young man who has served his seven years at the work should succeed in getting 
on in any country. In the second place there is a far more numerous class of young 
men who desire to start farming, and who have nothing but their Savings Bank account 
as capital and the asset of their own efforts and capabilities — men who practically stand 
alone. This class is in the majority in this country. Speaking generally, we cannot 
congratulate ourselves that the outlook is a very cheering one for the average young man 
of this class. The case is not hopeless by any means, but it is slow work. At 26 years 
of age he will have from £300 to £400, In association with a good number of this class 
I have found this is about an average. I would advise young men of this class to try 
new country if possible. To-day there is a reasonably good outlook in districts now 
lieinig open^ up. In starting farming within the limits of your finance. If you 
, have. £500, do not undertake more than you could cover with £400. I am quite aware 
' that phmgers of late years have scored, but some of us can remember when they did 
very badly, and personally I think it is better to be able to cover comfortably whatever 
yen take on. In buying new machinery it is aJtoys wise to get the best procurable. 
Opmtms differ about what is best, but it is a mistake every time to buy machines because 
they are cheapest. Buying machinery on time-payment system — ^with interest charged 
on the ontstimdllng account^ as is customary — ^is ruinous.'’ In the discussion which 
iediowed the isiaiofity of favored the share system^ until sufficient caipital was- 

to go on bo new oounhcy^ Mr. S. Greig thought it advisable to apply foi land as 
On e was in a positiou to start on the slmre S3ietem, as one had generally a difficulty 
Me. Gimgeau^tmed farmers a^inst borrowing money to commence 
IflbQBUnm zecximinended the laying out of a plan to cover operatiens 
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tiiree or four months ahead» and so obviate loss of time in changing from one job to another. 
Mr. D. McOallum considered it advisable to go out into new country, such as Pinnaroo 
and Byre’s Peninsula, to start, as farming could be carried on with less capital there, 
ai)d life was more free. 


Wilminiftoii, Aivffnst 10. 

(Averse annual rainfall, 17 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. George (chair), Slee, Litchfield, W., J., and G. Schuppan, Zimmer- 
man, Hoskins, Farrell, E. J. and A. Gloede, Noll, Hill, George, and Jericho (Hon. Sec.). 

Marketing Farmers’ Clips. — ^Mr. Farrell read the following paper on this subject : — 
“ The farmer who keeps his few hundred sheep should not fall into the error of tanking 
that his small amount of wool is not worth much attention. Too often the sheep on the 
farm and their wool get very little attention. This should not be. Those few hundreds 
are as worthy of care by the owner as the thousands are by the squatter. In fact the 
farmer loses more in proportion than the large owner, because, even if the fanner’s clip 
is carefully got up it will not command the same attention from buyers as the larger lots 
do ; whereas, if badly got up, it will bring far below its real value. It pays the farmer to 
take time and care with the get-up of his clip. Sometimes we hear of a farmer who has 
bundled all his wool in together and has got more for it th»i his neighbor who has gone 
to some trouble to get his up in a proper manner. Be quite certain that there is a reason 
for this. Buyers ^ow what they are doing and are not going to pay for dirt. The one 
wool may have been much heavier in condition, carrying more yolk, or sand, or other 
foreign substances, thus accounting for a big difference in clean wool, after scouring, to 
the woolbuyer. I do not advocate the employment of a slrilled classer, but the farmer 
shoukl use his commou sense in skirting and rolling. Any man must see that the better 
it is done tbe more at^ution the woo! will command. In skirting and rolling one of the 
most important things is to first have a dean place for the shearing, away from all danger 
of chaff and suchlike foreign matter getting mixed with the wool. The fleeces should be 
all skirted regularly, all dirt taken off, and the pieces put on one side. These should then 
he gone over again and divided into first and second pieces and locks, or, if thought better, 
only into pieces and locks. The fleeces should be rolled neatly from the breech to the 
shoulder, care being taken to make them look as bright and attractive as possible. Bo 
not tie them with twine. Bellies, pieces, and locks should all he packed separately, as 
they are three distinct classes of wool. It is impossible to get full value if these are all 
mixed together. Where there is only a little of each they should be packed in bags and 
thus sent to market. The fleeces should be packed evenly in the bales, made to lof^ 
neat, well sown, and should not be too heavy. The bales should be branded le^bly and 
neatly and numbered consecutively from the first to the last of the dip. In £scussing 
the subject, Mr. Noll said the price of wool was not determined by the get-up of the clip, 
but he fully agreed that all wool should be properly classed, and points out that a good 
shearer was always preferable to a second-rate one. Members agr^ that it was advisable 
to keep sheep as quiet as possible, and that good feed was essential These two features 
combined explains why pet sheep, in most cases, , cut a heavier and better dip. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Apiilla-Yarrowlc^Ad^^st 

(Average annual rainfall^ 

Present. — Messrs- Francis (chair), PowciU, Daly, BottriH, Klemm, Oatford, J. W. and 
R. I^es, Wurst^ Becker, Boehm, Boxgas, and Headip (Hon. Seo.). 

Beep Wounds in. Horses. — Considerable discussion took pla^ respecting the best 
xxieans of treatii^ deep wounds in horses. Mr. Bottrili had found that Sto^hblm t<r 
poured into the wound, with a little dry lime sprmkled ^ afterwards, was a very 
remedy. Mr. Lines used a mixture of one part earibqlio acid with five parts olive oil with 
SU006SB. Mr. PoweU recommended the use of anrieated ; this remedy also kept tbe 
wound clean. 
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Beetaloo Valley* Aagast 7. 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. H. Jacobi (chair), Biirton, Thyer, Curtin, Bertram, Ryan, Cois, 
Jensen, Woolford, Hamilton, Bertram (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Peaoh-gro'WTNG. — ^Mr. Ryan read the following paper on this subject : — “ For the culti- 
vation of peach trees it is best to have sandy soil about 2ft. deep, with clay subsoil or a 
black soil. It should be well worked and, if -possible, worked a season before planting 
the trees. The best time for planting is about the end of June, or after a heavy rain. 
In planting, every cate should be taken that all roots are spread out and ..all broken roots 
cut off before planting. All stones should be taken out of the holes in case they bruise 
the roots when pressing the tree, as the soil around the tree should be well pressed. It 
Ls always advisable to get trees from a good nurseryman, and plant two-year old trees. 
They should be grafted on good peach stock, and planted in holes about 1 Jft. deep and 
ISin. to 2ft. square- Leave graft about 2m. above the surface. When pruning a young 
tree the main point is to devmop a good shape, especially the first year. The tree should 
be cut back to.about two buds on each branch. For the first three or four years pruning 
should be fairly hard, to make a strong tree before it starts bearing. It is advisable to 
prune all rank growth and give the tree sun and light. Bach year, as it gets older, 
encourage six to eight leaders ; cut back laterals to about four to six fruit bu^, if left 
too long they are apt to break the tree when there is a heavy crop. All pruning of easdv 
varieties of peach should be left until the tree is out iu bloom. Later varieties should 
be pruned about the end of July. For the first year the tree need not be dug around, 
but the ground just loosened up with a prong hoe, as digging round may destroy the 
young roots. If the tree is hewing a heavy crop, the fruit should be thinned to about 
4in. to Bin. apart For early varieties I prefer Brigg’s Red May, High*s Early (Canada, 
Alexander’s Early, Wilder, Dowing. Wiggin’s Trump, Hale’s ilferly; for later varieties 
the following are very good— Mountain Rose, Early Crawford, Elberta, Louis Grognet, 
Sea Eagle, Lady Palmerston, Camden Golden. I have found the® varieties very suit- ' 
able for this district” . Members generally agreed with the views expressed in the paper. 


Galtowie, Anifnst 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17m.) 

Present,— Messrs. Hewett (chair), J. and G. Lehmann, G. Petitz, Graham, Neate 
Amey, CoUins, Williams, Wilsdon, and F, Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). * 

The Show jaxn the Bbbbdino Horse.— Mr. Lehmann read an article from the Garden 
and FieUy the tenor of which was that the fact of a horse being a show animal and kept 
in show condition dM not affect its usefulness as a breeder. Members agreed that the 
fact of an animal being shown implied the possession of special qualities, but it was not 
lost sight of that frequently the show animd was so pampered that its natural vigor and 
procreative powers were considerably impaired. This was clearly shown by the fact 
that very fat show horses had proportionately few foals, and very frequently their progeny 
was of ring^th and weak constitution. It was thought necessary that young horses 
in order to leave good stock, should have plenty of natural food and exercise. * 

Colic in Horses. — ^An extract dealing with this subject was read by Mr. F. Neate. 
Some members thought horses could adapt themselves to different conditions of feeding 
and watering, and some thought it advisable to water their horses after feeding. 


Geonfetown, Aoifast 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.} 

Present.— Messrs. P. Hi^ins (chair), McAuley, G. and W. Hill, McDonald, Fogartv 
Bond, Freebaim, Myatt, W. and A. Thomson, J. Higgins, V. Eyre (Hon. SecY 
and dght viritoxs. ’ 

Bought Horse Bmeding. — Mr. W. A. Hill read the following paper on this subject * 
— » No farmer should W to buy horses to work ; but, on the other hand, shotdd have 
a few young colts to ^ eve^ year. To begin with, it is necessary to secure the service 
el fiist-dass sires, and by all means see that they are well bred, and possess size, stvle. 

quaHty. The better bred the animal is the more satisfactory the 
iMhs W be. By^ this we xaiae a colt that is in demand at a good price, and it 
oo£^ no more to raise than an inferior animal. No factor is more essential to successful 
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breeding thAn a suitable couditiou on the part of tbe brood mare at mating time. In- 
attention to this important requirement probably is responsible for quite as many dis- 
appointments in getting foals as any other of the various causes which are liable to cause 
barreimess. Some mares will breed readily enough whatever condition they are in, but 
that is far from the case with the great majority.* Too often when a mare fails to breed 
the fault is ascribed to the stallion, whereas in reality it li^ more with the breeder for 
failing to have the mare in proper trim for breeding. Por breeding purposes a mare 
requires to be in just a nice, natural, thriving condition. Brood mares should always be 
given a reasonable amount of suitable work r^ht up to within a few days of foaling. They 
should not he harnessed to heavy loaded wagons, or attached to a plough in rough, stony 
ground. It is found that light work is beneficial and keeps them in right condition to 
foal with the least trouble. It is a wise plan to keep the mare apart when she is expected 
to foal, as otherwise the other horses may rush after the foal and cause a broken limb 
or some other injury. After foaling they should be kept in a good paddock, as it is most 
important for the foal to have a good start. If it is not cared for and fed weU it will never 
make a good horse. Foals should be weaned at about six months old, and care should be 
•taken to feed well at this time. In our district it is a wise plan to stable them through 
the cold weather and turn them out as it gets warmer and there is some strength in the 
green feed.” The writer then described at considerable length the various parts of a horse, 
and indicated the points to be looked for in the perfectly formed animal La discussing 
the subject, members generally favored breeding, from best stallions, but results were 
not considered satisfactory owing to the show stallions being kept too fat. It would 
be a decided improvement if judges did not approve of overl<^ing the horse with fat. 


Moimt Bryan, Angast 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15}ln.) 

— ^Messrs. Hatherly (chair), Wardle, Thomas, Tralaggan, Collins, Casaratto, 
Stewart., Price, and Hatherly (Hon. Sec.). 

Cabs os Fabm Implements. — Considerable discussion took place on this subject. 
Members agreed that all machinery and implements should he put under cover, and 
that they &ould have a coat of paint, after having been overhauled, when the Iciest 
part of the season was over. 


Mount Bryan East, Angnst 5. 

(Average annual reliiMl, Ifi^in.) 

Peesent,— Messrs. J. Thomas, jun. (chair), B. and W, Dunstwi, Tralaggan, R. Thomas, 
Hoyle, W. and T. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

WooLSHBDS. — ^Mr. C. W. Care contributed a short paper on this subject. He said 
careful handling was essential to wool, and in order tmit it might he properly classed 
a shed was necessary. Plenty of room was required for sweating pens. These shodld be 
well up ofi the ground in order to provide abundant ventilation. The board should 
be 8ft. wide, and should be boarded up 4ft., so that the sheep could not see the shearers 
whilst they were being yardad, Catcb-pens should hold about mioi^h sheep for me run. 
The battening should be about 3in. by lin, set down fin. apart. The wool table ^luuld 
be set BO that the wool roller could ^t all around it. A good table could be made with 
broom-handles. In discussing the subject, some members thought 3in. was too udde for 
battens. 


Part Gemtein, August 12. 

(Average annual rainfal}, 12in.} 

Present. — ^Messrs. Carmiohael (chair), Blering, Haeket, Turner,, Glasson, 

Stone, Head, and Stock (Hon. Sw.). * 

How TO Make Fabm^Lxee Attbacttve to Boys anb Gzbls. — Mr. BleeSr^ read the 
following paper : — Only recently it was stated in rim public joess that 45 per cent^ 
the entire population of Souri:i Australia were Uv^ wuIob a radiiis of 10 ei tSie 
Post Office in Adelaide. When we oonridmr 4lie sixe smd extent of our State, 
this seems almost ImpossihK esad such a coi^tiOii eao^ be lor the ben^t and advance- 
ment of our country—- as South Australia’s mooeee and prosperity will always depend 
Upon primary production. Obviously th^ are rhany reasons why ymog people do not 
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like farm and country life, and prefer the metropolis, with its higher wages, shorter hours 
of work, and, above all, more pleasure and enjoyment — ^although as far as the higher 
wages are concerned, a young fellow will save more money during the year on a farm 
at 20s. or 25s. per week than he will with £2 or £3 a week in town, and in addition have 
better health. In many cases it is the fault of the parents that the boys and girls when 
they get to manhood and womanhood do not stay at home on the farm. They scarcely 
ever see a shilling they can call their own, or get time to see or play a game of cricket or 
football, or attend any other amusement. In my opinion there is no better way of making 
boys and girls contented at home, and getting their best from them, than to give them 
a pecuniary interest in the farm — either in the way of a certain percentage in the profits 
or all the produce from a particular piece of stround — ^and the girls can also share in 
the profits of the dairy and poultry or other industry they may b© engaged in. Above 
all, when they have money, teach them to make the best use of it by opening 
an account with the Savings Bank, or investing it in some other reproductive concern. 
Depend upon it, the boy or girl that has got a deposit at the Savings Bank at 16 or 17 
years of age will never an applicant for an old age pension. J^ain, most boys and girls 
have a hobby of some sort. Encourage that hobby, even if it is unprofitable at first; 
Boys ^nerally have a liking for some particular handicraft—nsuch as blacksmithing or 
carpentering, &c. Provide them with the necessary tools, and it is surprkkig how quii^ly 
they win bl^me proficient in mending and repairing breakages on the farm.' 
m<Hiey spent on tools and material will soon be repaid, for it is not always the eoElt bi 
repairing, but the time lost in going to a tradesman, where the greatest sarag oomes in. 
Then again, get the boys and girls interested in our country shows and industrial ex- 
hibitions ; encourage them to compete, frfr friendly rivalry is a great stimnlant, and will 
create a love for rural life and occupation. Above all, {novide the home with good and 
haslthy literature.” 

Anihjal Mkbtin<s. — The Chairmai briefly reviewed the operations of the Branch 
daring the 12 months. He thought the Branch had not made the best possible progress. 
He suggested dcawiaog up, say, a three months’ programme, and choosing two members 
taking them alphabetically, to be responsible for each meeting. Messrs. Deer, Holman, 
and Blesing agreed with dm Chairman’s suggestion. They did not think the Bureau 
meetings had be^ fruitkes, a? they had each received much benefit from attending. 


Part Pirie, July 1. 

(Aveiage )^ual rainfall, 12|ln.) 

PBBsasT. — ^Messrs. Munday (chair), Eagle, Welch, Oreig, Jose, Et and H. M. Lawrie? 
Birks, MeSwin, Hawkins, Hector and Wright (Hon. Stec.). 

ShbltiSr job Fabx Stock. — Mr. Welch read a paper on this subject. He said a straw 
stack was a most suitable shelter for horses in the winter, as in addition to shelter they 
got some dry food from it. Cows would not yield a good flow of milk if not properly 
jffotected from the weather. For working horses there should be a good stable, closed 
at both ends and at the back, with a yarn large enough to allow of their lying down. 
Plantations of trees about the farm were beneficial both for winter and summer protection. 
Stock well protected did not require the amount of food that they would otherwise need. 
Pig sties should have a straw roof that wouW keep out the rain and would , protect the 
pigs from the heat of the sun. Sheep, as a rule, did not require shelter, but when ewes 
were lambing In winter they did better in a paddock with bmsh to shield the lamite 
from cold winds. . In the disenssion which followed, Mr. Hector said that trees were 
necessary to shelter stock. Animals required less water when protected from the sun. 
When sheep were sheltered the wool was much improved. He had found it dijEcult to 
grow trees owing to the* prevalence of rabbits. It was necessary to fence in young trees. 
A grass stack kept for the winter aflended good shelter. Bfr. Grieg said that various trees 
were very valuable for summer shelter, but flir, winter he preferred the straw stack. Mr. 
Bilks em^kbasiaed the importance of having good s^ter for ^eep. Many lambs, although 
strrnig and healthy when dropped, died as the result of sudden expo^are. This worud 
be oimated if lambs ai3d ewes were provided with suit^le belter. He had noticed: that 
sheep prelmed the heat of the broilmg sun rather than the ^ade Of sandalwood tre^ 
teastm was that swamm of ants wmre to be found under these trees. Mr. MeEwin 
. a atraw stack' of special value' where cows iPMe kept, as they required dry, fwd 

aS 'iseB as the natural feed of the paddodks dnring the winter monflim. Mr. Hawkins 
notxequime^ much ^ming, and they timved better ^^rally when they 
hadaeoeastotliestiw^sta^ TlieCSiairman said lhat when land was cleaied of its natural 
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shelter, it became more liable to frosts, &c. It was a difficult and an expensive matter 
to grow trees in the open country after all other timber bad been destroyed. He preferred 
housing his stock during the winter months. A better percentage of lambs would be 
obtain^ where the ewes had good shelter. 


Port Piiie, Anifiist 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, I2Hn.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. Munday (chair), Welch, Hawkins, McEwin, Jose, Johns, Laurie, 
Eagle, Birks, Greig, Wright (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Improved Methods op Agriculture. — Mr. Munday read a paper on this subject. 
Having traced the evolution of farm implements and machinery from the very crude 
and cumbersome appliances which preceded the present day farm plant, the pa]^r con- 
tinued — “ The methods of cultivation generally adopted to-day by the practical farmer 
are a vast improvement 'on the system generally in vogue 30 3reats ago. Then, the most 
that was deemed necessary in the way of cultivation and preparation of the soil for the 
seed was merely ploughing, with an occasional harrowing, after the broadcast seed sower. 
The question of moisture conservation, fallowing, thorough cultivation of the soil, drilling 
in and manuring the soil under the one operation, were factors undreamt of in those 
earlier days, the practice generally being to clear the land of timber and other obstructions, 
crop to wheat three or four years in succession with more or less satisfactory results — 
generally less — ^then leave the land out for a year or two, plough and again follow with 
wheat. Very little stock was kept upon the farm, except those really necessary for the 
work of the farm. To-day we find a small flock of sheep upon practically every farm of 
any magnitude, also a more diversified system of cropping in rotation — grain, pasture, 
fallow — ^with here and there a rotation of fodder crops in the nature of rape, barley, oats, 
etc., as the cas6 may be ; thus making possible the rearing and fattening of lambs for local 
aikl export trade. The improved methods of agriculture are chiefly responsible for the 
large increase in our yearly average of grain. Whereas formerly, under the crude methods 
in vogue, a 6bush, or Shush, average was considered a fair return, to-day, under improved 
methods, crops 20bush., SObush., and in rare cases 40hush. per acre are reaped ; while 
the average for the State has been raised to 12bush. and even 13bush. per acre during 
recent years. The dairying industry may he looked upon as being no mean factor in the 
success that has attended modem methods of agriculture, and it has largely added to 
the wealth of the individual and the State at large. These are a few of the many steps 
of progress during the past 30 years : but who will venture to predict the prc^iress possible 
during the next ^ years. With the aid of scicmce and a more intelligent system of farm- 
ing, combined with a thorough knowledge of soil requirements and moisture conservation, 
with a better system of rotation of crops, and a continuance of profitable prices for farm 
products, I see no reason why the progress of the next 30 years should not be as great 
as that of the last 30 years, especially in view of an ever increasing population. Our 
aim must ever be onwards and upward, always striving to keep in the van of progress.” 
In discussing the subject, Mr. Greig said that the great drawback to the modem complete 
harvester was that it tended to dirty the land by distributing weed seeds about the pad- 
docks. Mr. Blrks agreed with the* main points of the paper. In the early days only 
the very best of the land was brought under cultivation, and that probably accounted 
for good yields then. Only picked spots in the North were capable of carrying a payaUe 
crop of wheat year after year. Mr. MoEwin had used the flail and sickle, and had plou^ied 
with a single-'^trow plough. In the early days a yield of fmm ^hush. to fiObush. of 
per acre was sometimes obtained. New land cropped at the pr^nt time would not return 
an;]^hmg like that yield. Mr, Johns agreed that virgin land treated under modem con- 
ditions would not return such good results as it would have given in the early days. 
It was probable that the cause was due to altered cHmatic conditions, or peihaps cerknu 
qualities had been taken from the soil by gracing. The ehamnan, in replying to 
criticisms, said that in spite of all improved am&ods which now existed, he doubted 
whether the farmers on the whole were any better bfi at the present time than ^ey were 
30 years ago. People were content to go slower under the crude conditions which pre- 
vailed at that time. Wages were much the same as at present, viz., from £1 to 30&, 
with board, &e. With reference to harvesters, he agreed that it was much earner to cope 
with the crop now than formerly, althou^ th^ were the cause of fooling the land to a 
certain extent. Although great progress had bemi made in regard to labor-saving ap|di- 
anoes of late years, it appeared to be only a matter of a transference from the ferm to the 
workshop, resulting in more profit to tlm manufacturer than the farmer. 
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Redhill, An^st 9 . 

(Average annual rainfall, 16}in.) 

Peesekt. — ^Messrs. F. Wheaton (chair), Bunsford, Cox, Coffee, Steele, P. H. Wheaton. 
Prevost, Potts, F. A. Wheaton (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Impboving Bbanch Meetings. — IVIr. Coffee submitted a paper on this subject : — ^At 
the outset the writer said that' much of the prosperity experienced during the past 10 or 
15 years had been due to the use of superphosphate and the scientific treatment of the 
soil. In the future it would become necessary to win greater returns per acre from the 
land. The Agricultural Bureau here proved of great value. In its meetings by means of 
friendly ailment and debate the reasons for certain experiment and the results obtoined 
were thoroughly discussed. Unfortunately, producers in some districts were not enthu- 
siastic regarding the work of the Agricultural Bureau, and its meetings were consequently 
not well attended. The following suggestions for improvement were then submitted : — 
At the first meeting of the session let the secretary have a list prepared of suitable and 
^asonable subjects, and call for volunteers to take up the different subjects. By adopting 
this method an improvement will be effected in two ways. The members will be able 
to select some subject with which they are familiar, and wifi have ample time to read them- 
selves up on the matter, and the other members will be enabled to prepare a case for the 
opposition. Establish the question box,” to which the general pubue may be allowed 
access. At the meeting when the box is opened don*t have any discussion, Gall 
for volunteers to take the different questions asked, and have an answer ready by 
next meeting. By this means more reliable answers may reasonably be expected. Of 
course, it is quite open to any member other than the one who volunteers to look the 
matter up, and if the answer given is not in accordance with his ideas he can state his 
views on the subject. Homestead meetings to be encouraged wherever practicable. 
Let aU members make a practice of carrying a note-book and pencil, and when met with 
anything of a puzzling nature make a note of it aiid bring the matter forward at the 
next meeting. What may appear a conundrum to you may possibly be explained by 
Mme other member. I would suggest that £50 he voted by the Government and offered 
in, say, three prizes for the purpose of encouraging good healthy competition amongst 
the Bureau members. All papers written by members after being read and discussed by 
the Branch, to be forward^ on to the head ofSce. From amongst the Advisory Board 
let thr^ judges adjudicate upon the merits of the different papers submitted, and award 
the prizes acoorflingly. This proposal, if carried out, would, I feel sure, improve the 
qua^ty of the papers wrtten. It might be truthfully said that some hundreds of pains- 
taking farmers would have no possible chance of securing the one or two prizes mentioned, 
and to give every Branch in the State an inducement to experiment and to study, I submit 
the following recommendation— let every Branch introduce the ballot box. At the end 
of each meeting each member present to be given a slip of paper, and on this he records 
the name of the member who, in his opinion, advanced the best and soundest arguments 
at that meeting.^ The papers are placed in the box, and left there until the end of the 
session. Then, in the presence of the members, the votes are taken out and counted, 
and the member who gains the most votes is adjudged the winner. 


Whyte-Tarcowie, Aa^st 7. 

(Average annua! rainfall, 13|in.) 

Bbesent. — ^Messrs. Lock (chair), Walsh, Wittwer, Gregor, Bobinson, Hunt, McLeod, 
Travers, Pearce, Faulkner, Pascoe, Mudge, Pearce (Acting Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Messrs. Fowler, Battersby, and Schmidt, delegates from the Yongala Vale Branch, 
were present at this meeting. 

Local* ysTSBiNABY Attbhbancb, — Mx, Fowler introduced the subject of jarocuring 
the servioas of a qualified veterinary surgeon for the district. Mr. Battersby had tried 
loc^ men who were unqualified, and now considered that imless a man could procure 
a quali fied surgeon^ sick stock were best left akme. He conridered it the duty of the 
GoMnaoeut to appoint verterinary surgeons for country ^tricts* Mr; Wittwer also 
the Govmsnent shouki appoint veteiinaries^ hut that they should charge fees. 
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Yongala Vale, JTnly 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13 Jin.) 

Fbesent.— Messrs. Cooper (chair), Bnttersby, J. and P. Chigwidden, C. and E. Fowler, 
H. Miller, Scott, Keatley, Schmidt (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

PiLLAaE OP THE SoiL. — ^Mt. Menz read a paper, in which he pointed out that it was most 
important to keep the land free from weeds if wheat-growing was to be carried on success- 
fully. Much of the land in this district was very dirty when it was allotted, and conse- 
quently a great amount of work was put on the shoulders of those who took up the land ; 
also the doodwaters had no outlet, and in sweeping over a vast area of levd ground the 
seeds of the weeds were scattered far and wide. He favored early fallowing to a depth 
of 5in., and harrowing the land well after the ploughing, so as to get an even surface, 
in which a cultivator would do better work ; besides, if the land was worked finely it would 
help to conserve the moisture in the soiL After the weeds had come up again* the culti- 
vator should be used, and those which the cultivator had not pulled up should be brought 
up with the harrows. On stubble land he would use the skim plough as soon as the stubble 
was burnt ofE and plough to a shallow depth ; this would coyer the seeds of the weeds 
lightly," and a shower of rain would soon cause them to germinate. When they were 
well advanced a cultivator would ea.sily exterminate them, esj^ially if it w'as followed 
by the harrows. In the discussion which followed members agreed that no haid and fast 
rule could be laid down with regard to depth of ploughing. Tim could only be deter- 
mined by studying the nature and condition of the soil of the district. Members also 
thought that it was a wise plan to plough shallow at first, especially new land, and to 
experiment by gradually ploughing deeper. 


Yon^ala Vale, August 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, IS^in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Lloyde (chair), F. and H. Miller, Batteisby, J. and P. Chigwidden, 
Simon, Daly, 0. and E. Fowler, Cooper, Scott, W. and T. Keatley, Schmidt (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitors. 

. Veterinary Surgeon. — ^The question of obtaining a duly qualified veterinary surgeon 
for the northern districts of Yongala Vale, Terowie, Petersburg, Yarcowie, and Yongala 
was fully discussed, with the view of formulating a scheme by which the subject might 
be carried out successfully. Members were assisted in the above by representatives of 
the Yarcowie Branch. The subject had been discrusaed for some time, and it was resolved 
to ask the Members of Parliament for the district to approach the Government to station 
a qualified veterinary surgeon in a central ^rt of the above-named districts ; or, if a 
veterinary lodge be formed to obtain a qualified veterinary surgeon, to approach the 
Government to subsidise members' subscriptions £I for £1. 

Cultivation op Fallow. — Mr. E. Fowler read a paper on “ Cultivation of Fallow ” 
to the following effect ; — ^As fallowing is one of the most important factors in the agri- 
cultural industry, great care should be tak^ wzi^ regard to depth of breaking up the land 
and to have the land as free of weeds as possibk ; the latter could easily be accomplished 
by placing sheep on the land to feed it down as bare as possible. Fallowing should be 
commenc^ as soon as the seeding is completed, because early fallow always proved to 
be tbe best ; and in tbe case of stubble land he wotdd rather bum the straw than plough 
it into the soil, for mth burning, the straw not only was done away with, but the seeds 
of weeds were destroyed at the same time. The fallow should be left untouched for 
about two weeks, so as to let as much air as possible into t^e soil, and then it should 
be levelled down by harrowing crossways. In dealing with dirty land it was a good 
plan to postpone the harrowing until a good rain had fallen ; the soil would then break 
up more readily and cover the seeds of weeds, which were thus given a good opportunity 
to germinate and grow at once. The harrows should be followed by the roller, so as to 
break up the clods thoroughly, and any sCedS of weeds that may have been ipabedded 
in them would then have an opportunity of germinating at once ; otherwise they would 
be left to come on at a later x>criod and cause extra work in their destruction. If the 
ground was hamowed only, the moisture would evaporate to a depth of 2m. or 3in., leaving 
the soil dry, and the se6<^ of weeds In that layer wotdd be prevented from growing with 
the rest. After the weeds were we^ advasi^ the cultivator idiould be put to work, 
followed by harrowing and rolling as before, so that any seeds which were missed at first 
would have a further opportunily of growing. It may not always be convenient for a 
farmer to attend to the weeds when they are well advanced, bnt a few sheep on the fallow 
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will greatly assist to prevent their going to seed before they could be attended to. He 
thought September was a good month for this district for cultivating the fallow, but care 
should be taken to cultivate in dry weather, as otherwise the weeds would not be destroyed. 
On dirty land he would cultivate to a depth of Sin. or 4in., but to a lesser depth on clean 
land. He recommended cultivating the fallow to a shallow depth after the harvest was 
completed, and again before seeding time. He would always harrow after the cultivator, 
but not after the drill, unless the crop had been put in very late. A long discussion on 
the paper took place. ^ Members were in favor of cross-cultivation, but differed in opinion 
as to whether the stubble should be burnt or ploughed into the soiL The majority were 
in favor of burning the stubble, as that method helped to destroy many seeds and weeds. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

Blyth, Aii^st 8. 

Peesbkt. — ^Me^rs. A- L. McEwin (chair), Zweek, Dunstone, Buzacott, Schuster, Cell, 
Lehmann, Shepherd, Longmire, A. A. and J. C. Schulze, Pratt, Roberts, (Aleman, Pedler, 
J. S. McEwin, Best, H. W. and W. 0. Eime (Hon. Sec.), and 86 visitors. 

Vbtbbinaby Lbctuee.— Veterinary Surgeon Place, M,R.C.V.S., of the Stock Depart- 
ment, delivered a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on horses and their ailments ; 
and also explained the benefits to be derived from the formation of horse-breeding societies. 


Clare, An^st 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Preseot. — ^Messrs. D. McKenzie (chair), Victorsen, Badford, Tuohy, A Lee, T. W. H. 
Lee, Pascoe, Nolan, Lloyd, Knappstein, Hill, Pryor,* Menzie, Dnx, Jarman, KoUosche, 
l^nk, Kelly, Scott, Scales, Daly, Maynazd, Keane, P. H. Knappstein (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

VsTEKmARY Demonstration and Lbcturj?.— Mr. Place, M.R.C.V.S., of the Stock 
and Brands Department, conducted a post’-mortem examination of a horse, explaining 
the functions of the important organs. Li the eveiung Mr. Place delivered a lecture in 
the Town Hall on “ CSommon Ailments in Stock and their Treatment.” Both lecture and 
the post morten% were much appreciated. 


Gawler Biwer, July 14. 

(Average annual rainfall,' 18in.) 

Pbssrnt. — Messrs. A. J. Bray (chair), A M., J. H., and 0. A. Dawkins, J* and B. Hillier, 
Roediger, Dunn, E. Bray (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Drstruction of Rabbits. — ^Members did not greatly favor the use of the poison cart, 
as it destroyed many native birds, and also caused the death of stock through their eating 
the dead carcasses of rabbits, ytr. A. M. Dawkins explained the method of using carbide 
by droppfiig a small piece into a tin of water and then burying it in tbe burrows. Mr. 
Stone, a visitor, staM that the practice adopted in his district was to take a piece of 
carbide about the size of a pigeon’s ^g, wrap it in a piece of bagging, immerse for a few 
seconds in a bucket of water, and then throw it into the burrow, and immediately close 
up the latter. This method had proved more effective than the use of hi-sulphide of 
carbon. ' 


Clavier RItot, An^st 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, .ISin.) 

Pbbss^. — M essrs. A J. Bray (chair), A M., 0. A, and J. H. Dawkins, <X Leak, Rice, 
Dvm, HiHieir, Hayman, Boedxiger, Richter, Winokle, Davis, E. Bray (Hon, Sec.), and 
26 viatois. 
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AbtieicsiaIi Fbetedisees. — ^Mr. Hattrick, of Sydney, delivered an instructive lecture 
on the subject of “ Artificial Fertilisers in relation to Farming and Fruit-growing.” The 
producer needed to study how to get the best returns for the amount laid out in artificial 
fertiliser. In fruit-growing the results often equalled £1 for every Is. Laid out if spent 
in the right way. It was necessary to supply the soil with those substances which were 
lacking and yet es:4eutial to success. The principal substances removed were nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. The lecturer exhibited a chart showing proportions of 
these elements which were used up by various cereals and fruits. As a general rule the 
^plication of nitrogen was unnecessary in Australia owing to the climatic conditions. 
Ime soils of Australia, wherever agriculture was carried on, were notably deficient in phos- 
phoric acid, there being only a few limited areas where there was sufficient to ensure 
good crops with continued cropping. It was owing to this that the application of phos- 
phoric acid in the form of superphosphate gave such satisfactory results. According to 
analysis there was sufficient potash in a good deal of South Australian soil to last for 
100 years ; but it was not wise to depend too largely on chemical analysis in finding out 
the true nature of the soil The only way to l^d out what manures to apply to the sou was 
by actual experiment in the field. Mr. Hattrick, at the close of his lecture, threw a number 
of colored pictures on a screen with the aid of a lantern, showing the results Of experiments 
with various fertilisers in the various States. In nearly every instance there was a marked 
increase wWe a complete fertiliser, viz., phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash, had been 
used in comparison with incomplete manures of only one or two of these elements. A 
number of questions were also asked by members and visitors and a good deal of 
information given. 


Mallala, Attest 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Griffiths (chair), Marshman, Temby, Worden, J. and A. V, Naim, 
Jarmyn, Konzag, and Worden (Hon. Sec.). 

Hobsb-Bbeedino Socscbties. — This subject was introduced by Mr. Marahman. Some 
members had not been very successful in their attempts to breed from imported stallions, 
having been able to get a better class of horse from local animals. The general opinion 
of members was that it was unwise to expect too great a change at once. As probably 
the dam side had been inferior for a considerable way back, it would take some time to 
raise the quality of the horse. It was decided to form a society, and a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. :F. M. Worden, J. Naim, H. Y. Nairn, F. A. W. Konzag, J. McLachlan, 
and S. Tcrahy was appointed. 


Nantawarra, August 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Greeni^elds (chair), NichoUs, Sleep, Smith, Dixon, Herbert, 
Sutton, Sinclair, J. Nicholls, Uppill, Tucker (Hon. S^.), and two visitors. 

Lai^b- Raising v. Wheat-Growing. — Ibis subject was dealt with in a paper by 
Mr. Nicholls- The results of experiments conduct^ in other parts of the world, he said, 
suggest to us the wisdom of considering the relative advantage of growing wheat when the 
market price is at 3s. per bushel and raising lambs saleable at 1&. per head. So far no 
actual experiments have been made over a number of years for the purpose of determining 
whether it would pay to cultivate latid simply for feeding stock, and it has yet to be proved 
that the system adopted in this district, i.e., a combination of wheat-growing and lamb- 
raising, can be improved upon in the direction indicated above. Continuing, the paper 
said — “ The treatment of the land in this district is almost universally bare fallow one year, 
a crop of wheat next year, and one year— the lambs’ year— in stubble. What the indirect 
return from treating the land for wheat means to the lamb raiser is apparent to anyone 
who at this time of the year inspects the stubble paddocks and sees the rich, succident 
herbage on which the lambs are running- (Some are inclined to value too lightly the 
crop, of feed the land grows after a crop of wheat, and we sometim«» hear our method 
spoken of as one crop every three years, when it really means a rotation of crops— very 
bare fallow, a crop of wheat, followed by a crop of, iambs, and s|dendid lambs, too, if pro- 
perly cared for: We have this season a flock of Jambs raised almost exclusively on virgin 
soil,' and another flock that has been kept altogether on land on which wheat was grown 
last year. I may say that the first- named compare very unfavorably indeed with those 
fed on what we call the stubble paddocks. It would appear, however, that ihe wool 
from the ewes fed on the natural grasses is oi rather better quality than that from those 
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feeding off land that has been cultivated. We often make a mistake in keeping too many 
lambs. There is no reason why our lambs should not be as fine as any in the world, but 
through having too many a slight check in the growth takes place, and mischief results 
that no amount of after feeding will ever overcome. We should not grow less wheat 
even at present prices, but we should make the country produce more and finer lambs. 
This might be done by following the system adopted with so much success at the Rose- 
worthy College, *.e., giving the land heavier dressings of superphosphate. I know that 
many of our farmers are recognising this, and instead of applying a light dressing of 601ba. 
or 701bs. of super, per acre, they now put on not less than lowt„ and we believe that before 
many years have elapsed the quantity per acre will be still further increased. Briefly, 
to summarise, I am of the opinion that wheat in this district will still take first place, 
but that it will pay us handsomely to recognise the full importance of the lamb industry, 
and to leave nothing undone that will enhance the importance of this State as a large 
exporter of lambs of high quality.” 

In discussing the subject, Mr. Herbert said that if the owners of two ordinary sized 
farms were to devote the whole of their land for a term of say seven or eight years, one 
to wheat-growing and the other to lamb-raising, the wheat-growing would pay better. 
Mr, Sleep thought that at the prices mentioned wheat-growing woiSd prove more pro- 
fitable, but a combination would return better results, with which opinion Mr. Smith 
concurred. Mr. Nicholls remarked that it was advisable for members to keep to their 
present method until a better was presented to them. It had yet to be proved that it 
would pay to cultivate fodder for sheep. Some farmers used their ewes and lambs too 
much in cleaning fallow ground. He recognised the necessity of keeping the fallow clean ; 
but his practice was to keep a flock of two-tooth wethers for this purpose. 


Sallsbiiry, August 8. 

Present. — Messr. Mo^ (chair), Sayers, King, Coher, John, Ey, A. H. and A. J. Harvey, 
Heier, McNicol, Jenkins, (3k»odall, iSrost, Whittlesea, Sexton, McGlashan, Short, James, 
Shepheidson, Illman, Neal, Jndd, Jefferies, Patterson, Hooper, Jenkins (Hon. Sec.), and 
five visitors. 

How TO Make Fabjiing Pat.— Mr. James initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
was farming in the western districts of Victoria, and was more conversant with conditions 
there than in South Australia. With regard to farm stock, he believed in the farmer 
having plenty of good horses and up-to-date machinoty. He favored cropping during 
April ani^ early May, fallowing early, and harrowing up fairly close. Where the acreage 
was stifikient he would breed horses and keep sheep. The results from graded wheat 
hardly justified the extra trouble. He had secured best results from sowing 4bush. with 
SOlbs. manure to the acre. The wheat stooled well, and he had counted 134 stools from 
one grain. Strippers and treadle winnowers were preferable to harvesters as the latter 
tended to dirty the land. In 1907, with an Sin. rainfall, he averaged IBbush. to the acre 
on fallow land. He had found burning tbe stubble had checked takeall. Ploughing in 
stubUe harbOTed grubs. Poultry and cows were very valuable assets to the farmer. 
Mr- Neal said unmanured crops were betfsei in dry seasons on limestone land, and they 
• would not blight off. Mr. Short would not keep more horses on small holdings than was 
necessary. He would not harrow immediately after ploughing, as the ground had a ten- 
dency to hard. He found takeall was more prevalent on land that had b^n left out 
for a few years. 5Ir. Inman would not harrow directly after ploughing. Mr. Moss 
sn^ated that as manure forced crops, in dry seasons the available moisture was more 
quickly consumed, and consequently the crops burned off more rapidly tlian those not 
manui^. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE,) 

Arthiiitoii, August 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

PsBSBifT.— Messrs. Rowe (chair). Short, WilKama, Klein, Pago, Bull, Elix, Crosbv. 
Cfelfiw, jLampsbed. » 

SoMssimD Mebtdjg. — The meeting was held in the homestead of Mr. G. Bull 
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Fabhyaed Manure. — ^M r. Rowe contributed a short paper on this subject. He said 
insufficient attention was paid to the manure from the stables. In too many instances 
it was either ignored altogether, or carted into a paddock and there dumped in cartloads, 
with the result that the crop grew so rank on these patches that stock would not eat it. 
He thought, when properly handled, it was a better and cheaper fertiliser than phosphate. 
The method he had adopted in dealing with it was as follows : — ^When horses were being 
stabled the stalls were cleaned out twice or three times a week. The manure was carted 
from the stables and spread, in the paddock direct from the dray, each time a strip the 
full length of the paddock and of a width that could be covei^ from the dray being 
done. The manure was spread evenly but not thickly. He was working three paddocks, 
each year manuring the one which it was intended to fallow the following year. FjtUowing 
helped to work the manure into the soil. S|)reading manure in this manner had given 
him results equal to those obtained from an application of SOlbs. of super. 


Maitland, Angast 10, 

(Average annual rainfall, 19im.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Opie (chair), Bawden, Bentley, Hill, Smith, and Pitcher (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Shipping Wheat in Bulk. — ^The following paper on this subject was read : — “ A 
system of elevators, or shipping wheat in bulk, would not be of great service to the farmers 
in South Australia. In the hist place the Government would be put to great ezp^one to 
construct buildings and equip them with the necessary machinery. There is not sufficient 
wheat grown in the State to warrant such outlay as would be required. Every railway 
station of any importance would require an elevator on a small scale, and aU rail wagons 
that carried grain would require to be specially constructed. Farmers would still have 
the es^nse of bags. Supi^ing he delivered his wheat to the nearest elevator, and 
took his bags back home with him, how many times could he use them before they would 
require repairs ? Personally, I should not like using the bags the second year. The 
majority of farmers would require the same number of bags that they use now, especially 
where harvesters are used entirdy. Veiy few farmers are in a position to keep one or 
more teams carting wheat during harvesting, and it is a certainty that they cannot hixb 
teams or men to drive them. I recognise the fact that we if had elevators it wouM 
tehd to give Australian wheats a better name in the world's markets, as it would be 
perfectly cleau and thoroughly graded; It wmdd mean certainly tlie loss of a charter 
for at least three or four large vessels, as the oSal would be left in the Si^ate. Of course, 
the saivi6% of the freight on this rubbish would be credited to the use of elevatoxs. -No 
doubt'the Mme will arrive when elevators will become general in the State, but the distance 
from the world's market is detrim^tal to conveying grain thereto in bulk. No doubt 
science will advance in the art of shipbuilding so as to enable cargoes m bulk to be carried 
under any conditions in safety. Wien that happens insuianoe should not be more for 
bulk than otherwise. Factors in Mark Lane biei^ve that wheat in bags commands a 
higher price than in bulk, and some com merchants consider there is more danger from 
weevil and natural heating when transported in bulk." In discussing the subject Mr. 
Hill said he would like to see the elevator system adopted, as it would be a decided benefit 
if all wheat was gi^ed before it left the State ; then farmers could keep aU the rabbit 
at home. Mr. Opie also favored the elevator system. 


Mlnlaton, Angnst 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present. — Messrs: Conell (chair), Boundy, Anderson, Giles, Page, and McKenzie 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Horses v. Motive Power. — ^Mr. Anderson contributed a paper on this subject. 
He dealt with the likelihood of the horse being superseded by the motor for farm traction 
purposes. Whilst a traction engine conld be purchased at about a cost equal to that of a 
team of 10 horses at the present, the fact must not be overlooked that the value of the 
former depreciated very considerably while, with an average of two foals per annum from 
the horse team, its value would be enhanced talher than depreciated. H!e favored the 
pure bred Suffolk Punch for farm work. Consklerable trouble was oaus^ the farmer by 
,the contraction of sore shoulders by the horses.' BDe attributed a great deal of this to tam- 
ing without lifting the plough. A galvanized spring sted coliar was the best prevenlife 
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he had found. With regard to horses for driving purposes, he thought a pair of 13 to 14 
hand ponies were better than one horse. Members did not think tractors were likely to 
displace the farm horse to any great extent for some considerable time yet to come. For 
most work on the farm a good Clydesdale was to be preferred. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Cammlns, Jaly 8. 

Present. — Messrs. Sabey (chair), Johnson, Cooper, Hall, Norsworthy, Hancock, John- 
son, Durden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Breeding and Handling Horses. — ^Mr. Johnson contributed a paper on this subject. 
Having described the outstanding points of a good horse he proceeded to say that mares 
for breeding purposes should be at least three or four years old. Early breeding was detri- 
mental to the proper development of the mare. As regards disposition, the mare exercised 
a very considerable influence on her ofbpring, so care should be taken in, selection of 
brood mares. The mare's hips should be tong, oval, and broad ; the bock joint should 
be well formed and not of the cow-hooked or sickle-hocked kind. The most important 
factor in the managem^t of horses was to teach them confidence in man. Mouthing 
should be done with the aid of a halter and a straight bit, which could be put on the 
colt when he was loose in the stable. When this had been on for half a day a r^in should 
be put in each ring, and with a man on each rein the colt could be driven round for, say, 
half an hour per S&y for a few days. When the animal had become thoroughly used to 
this he could be put into some light implement with quiet, staunch horses. Mr. Norsworthy 
stated that he never mouthed a young horse much before he put it in a team, but Mr. 
Johnson said the more one handled and mouthed a colt the better and safer he would be 
in a team. 


Elbow Hill, Aagast 12. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Cooper (chair). Wake, Rehn, Styles, Morgan, Wheeler, Chiiman, 
Williams, Wake (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Sore Shoulders. — ^Mr. E. Wake read a paper, in which he pointed out this trouble could 
to a very considerable extent be obviated by the use of well-fitting coUais and hamos. 
When the horse was pulling from a low draft, the pull from the hames should be high, 
and vice Social care should be taken of the shoulders of colts when breaking, as’ 

they were very susceptible to sore shoulders, and once they developed great trouble and 
inconvenience was caused. The most suitable remedy he knew of was to turn the horse out 
until the shoulders were better, and then put him to work in a new hair-faced coUar. Collars 
that had been padded too often became heavy and close, and caused the horse to sweat 
more. 'Hiis naturally made the shoulders blister, and develop into sores if not immediately 
treated. When this happened he mixed a soft lard or mutton fot with kerosine, which 
was applied just prior to putting the collars on and directly they were taken off. Horses’ 
shoulders breaking out he attributed to overfeeding with com. In discussing the paper, 
Mr. Styles said horses should be lightly worked prior to the busy season, and then 
with due care no trouble need ensue. He did not think new collars were best. Mr. Chiiman 
had used gall cure as a preventive, and 3fr. Wheeler advocated the use of hair-faced collars, 
hfr. Eehn said the use of the spring draught plough would obviate the trouble. The 
Obainaan thought the best means of preventing sore shoulders was to soak a new collar in 
water before using. When put <m the horse it would stretch to fit. The Hon. Secretary, 
said gall cure caused hard lumps on the shoulders. 


Oreen PatiOi, August 14. 

• (Average annual rainfall, 26in.) 

Messrs. Gore (chair), Sinclair (senior , and junior). Merchant, Chapman, 
MeEariaoe, Whillae (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 
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Lakd Drahtaqe-— Mr. Mercliant read a paper on this subject. He said^ in reference 
to the Port Lincoln district there was not a farm but that would be benefited by drainage. 
He favored the underground drains as against the open. The. latter cause a considerable 
amount of .waste, time, and trouble, and were a great obstruction to proper working. 
In addition, the water running off the land into the drain carried with it a deal of fer- 
tilising matter. The most satisfactory system was the underground drain constructed of 
earthenware pipes. Drains of this nature caused a freer circulation of air in the soil. 
When timber was used for underground draining, well-matured sugar gums sawn into 
blocks 18in. to 20in. long, and split into slabs about 2in. thick, were most suitable. Stringy- 
bark saplings could be used for laying lengthways. Young timber should not be used, 
as it rotted too soon. He bad made drains without timber to rest the slabs on, leaving 
two ledges for this purpose ; but it was found that the ledges collapsed, and left the 
slabs without support. Thirty years ago he had made stone drains. The channel was dug 
to a depth of 3ft., into which a quantity of broken metal was put. Grass and rubbish 
was j)laiced in the metal, and the drains have acted effectively ever since. In reply to a 
question as to whether stones larger than Sin. gauge would" be suitable, Mr. Merchant 
replied that experience taught that the drains were liable to choke if larger stones were 
used. The width of drains should be about the width of a spade. In discussing the subject 
the Chairman expressed the opinion that more could be done with open than closed 
drains. The Hon. Secretary said that whilst closed drains were the better where intense 
culture was carried on, their cost made them prohibitive for wheat paddocks. In undu- 
lating paddocks a few deep plough furrows soon opened up into drains which would 
keep the soil from becoming waterlogged. 


Koppio, August 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. F. Richardson* (chair), M. and T. Gardiner, Brennand, Thompson, 
R. Richardson (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Mixed Farming. — ^Mr. Gardiner read a paper on this subject, in which he urged 
agriculturists to give their attention to crops other than wheat-growing. Had farmers 
in the district, when they took up their land, sown a few acres of wattles, a good return 
would now be incoming n-om the sale of the bark. Continuing the paper said — ** Keeping 
sheep is another profitable item in connection with wheat-growing, but care should be 
taken to provide ample feed. Rape is an excellent early fodder for stock, and can be 
grown well in this district ; and as fat stock are at a premium on Eyre^s Peninsula at this 
time of the year there would be a big profit in having a small piddock or two sown with 
this or other fodder, and getting some early fats. It must be remembered that a good 
Merino is the beat sheqp for wool (and it costs very little more to keep a good sheep than 
a |)oor one) although not favored by some f<^ mutton. After seeding such things as 
onions, potatoes, mangolds, and some summer fodders can be grown. Lucerne wUl do 
very well in this district, and lasts a long time after once sown. Sheep’s burnett and 
kale are also excellent fodders for summer and autumn. I would advise growing one’s 
own onion }^nts from selected seed, although they can be bought from 2s. to 3s. 
per 1,000. By following the advice given by Mr. Colebatch at the May meeting of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Mount Gambler, mangolds could be profitably grown on some 
of the flats and gullies, which would make good feed for the cows, of which two or three 
good ones should be kept. They in turn would give a profit, besides keeping the farm 
supplied with butter and milk, which is considered by some as half the living. It would 
pay farmers to fence off a small paddock and sow it with lucerne and run their pigs in it^ 
Pigs do very well in this district, and there is generally a good sale for weaners after 
harvest. If farmers went In more for small things and put plenty of stable manure on 
their lands the loss sustained would not be so heavy when wheat crops fail.” In 
discussing the subject members said smaller p^docks were generally to be recommen^. 
The Hon. Secretary thought that by sowing different varieties of fodder crops at various 
times of the year a farmer could have green feed for his stock all the year round. 


llillltalie, August 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14 Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. J. P. Story (chair), I, W. and B, Sto^, T. A. and P. G. Wilson, 
J. S. Jacobs, Ramsey, Robelt, Hier (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

QuEffdOK Box.— The meeting took the form of a question evenings rhe matters of 
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the relative advantages of selling wheat in bnlk and the system at present in vogue, and 
the benefits likely to accrue from direct purchase of manures in bulk by farmers were 
referred on to Congress. 

Bolling Scrub. — ^In reply to a query as to the best time to roll scrub, Mr, Jacobs said 
it depended on the nature of the scrub to be rolled. Heavy scrub should be rolled early 
in order that it might have time to dry- Light scrub should be burnt as early as possible 
after rolling, as the leaves dropped off if it was left too long. Some thought the most 
suitable time to roll was when the sap was up. 


P«tlna, Jaly 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12iin.) 

Present.-— Messrs. W. Penna (chair), Boley, Roberts, Howard, Soutei* (Hon. Sec.)* 
and SIX visitors. 

meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Howard. 
Membera first inspected the wheat paddocks, where most of the crops were looking well. 
One paddock, 54 acres in extent, was fallowed Sin. deep in August and left until the - 
flowing seeding, when 451bs. of Federation and 451 bs, of super, per acre were drilled in. 

yielded 15bush. to the acre. The following seeding the stubble was 
ariJled wth 301bs. of Federation and 45lb8, of super, per acre. This yielded lObush. to the 
acre. This year the stubble was burnt off, and seeded with 46lb8. Federation and 461bs. 

^ drihed in. very little grass was showing. At 

the other end of the paddock, 50 acres which had been cropped twice with the one plough- 
mg was veiy grassy, due to the fact that it was fallowed after the grass seeds had ripened. 

this the ^vantage of early fallow was apparent. A patch of two acres of Cape 
oariey ^s well, and was stooling splendidly. Gluyas wheat on summer-ploughed 

™a to^ed fairly well, but was Inclined to be grassy. About 20 acres was noticed to be 
thin. Mr. Howard pointed out that exactly the same amount of seed and manure was 
sown ^his patch as on that bearing a thicker crop. The seed sown on the thin portion 
was pckled with fun^ine, and kept for about a week before sowing. The usual direo- 
^ons wero followed in pickling. The thicker piece was pickled with bluestone. Mr. 
nowaM had found that when wheat pickled with fungisine was sown withfai a day or so 
OTpickimg it came up just as thickly as unpickled wheat. He had k^ wheat tb»t had 
^n piclded with bluestone for 12 months, and it came up as thickly as that whkdn had 
1 ^ pickled. Fifty acres of Silver King on fallow land was stooKng well an4 

i well, while 1(W acres of Steinweidel was, in the opinion of members, the best crop 
i “ oight-furrow Linke disc plough was inspected, and although it was 

thought by some that it would not jump stumps, Mr. Howard assured them that it 
wouiu jump anythu^ that would go under the draught bar, and that no amount of rubbish 
woinu choke it. Eight horses would work the plough at a depth of Sin. Thirty acres 
T oats stooling well, and the same area of li Huguenot wheat looked healthy. It 
was rouna that stock would not touch the oats where they could get Le Huguenot wheat. 

Ho^es. — ^I n reply to a query as to the best method of treating lampas 
j Chaiman suggested pricking them, and then rubbing in salt. Mr.‘ Howard 
tTOugnt It adymble to leave them to nature, but in extreme cases to lance about linch 
ump just behind the teeth. Care should be taken that the bars of the mouth were not 
would cause profuse bleeding, pt is wise to consider well before treating 
Many animals have been made to suffer under painful “remedies 
wften they really had not the complaint at aP.— Ed,]. 

W ^ ^ subject, in which he said that the 

n i of the pest in summer was to fill in the holes and heap the 

\^^oi^ent8 were then generally poor they had not the strength 
eh^ hxr limited, poisoning .with phosphorised pollard, 

cated Biirmwa la^g the poison round the burrows, was advo- 

method rSf ^ ^ trapping was the best 

traps were used with success in rock holes and hard ground, 

Tkaufi burrow alongside the traps. 

V ^ the of a sleeve. A circle of sti^t wire was made 

another circle not quite so 
* r the edge, and the door suspended from it. A good 
was to laop up the door dightiy with a stick, which would be knocked down by the 
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rabbit going into the trap. As many as 10 rabbits were caught at once in a trap of this 
kind. Gin traps were very good, but judgment was required in the setting of them. 
Members thought poisoning and filling up the burrows was much quicker and less expen- 
sive than the xise of the fumigator. 


Shannon, August 5. 

Pbesent. — ^Messrs. Cronin (chair), Carey, Glover, Proctor, Wilkin, Gordon, Cronin, and 
J. J. Cronin (Hon. Sec.). 

Atforestation. — ^Mr. Bartley read the following paper on this subject : — “ It is a very 
wise plan to plant a few acres of trees every year, as the time is not far distant when 
timber will be a very scarce commodity in South Australia, and fences will want renewing 
and mending. It would not be of any inconvenience to cropping to plant trees all along 
fence lines and across the comers of paddocks : by doing so shade and shelter for stock 
would be provided. The variety depends on the soil and climate, but in these districts 
I thicJs sugar gums do the best, and they grow very quickly and straight. The blue gum^ 
are quick growers, but have a tendency to grow a little crooked. They are very good 
material when turned into timber, and will withstand time and white ants, besides cutting 
a great number of posts. Pines are the best for shape and straightness, but grow so 
slowly that they will not be of use for 20 years or more' for renewing old fences. The 
Australian red gum is a slow grower, but a good one will split as many as 50 good 6x3 
fencing posts, while a pine will only cut two or three posts. The sugar gum will not 
cut many posts of as good a quality as the red or blue gum. There are a great many other 
trees that will grow satisfactorily in this district, but the abovementioned will meet all 
requirements if planted properly. It is advisable to plant sugar gums for early use and 
blue gums for later. If there is no immediate need of timber red gums are the most 
suitable to plant.” - 

. T - 

Miltaliet Utera, and Elbow HilL 

A Conference of the above Branches was held at Miltalio on the 10th August, There 
were present 40 members and 20 visitors. 

Engines for Farm Work.— This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. C. L. 
Venning (Utera). He considered that when there was stationary work, such as chaff- 
cutting, grinding, &c. , it paid to have an engine. When purchasing it was always advisable 
to buy the best. For handiness and safety, a petrol engine could not be beaten ; but for 
heavy work and durability he preferred an oil engine. These ran more steadily and 
much more easily, C5areful attention was necessaiy for all engines, good spirits must be 
used, and plugs must be kept in good order. A faulty plug, or inferior oil, was the cause 
of most troubles with petrol engines. The magneto and carburetter should be kept clean, 
good lubricating oil used, and plenty of air given. The engine should be timed as near as 
possible, or backfiring and knocking would result. In the discussion which followed, 
most sp^kers considered that oil engines were more durable and cheaper to run than 
those driven by petroL 

Destructiok of Weebs. — A paper on the subject of the destruction of weeds with 
the aid of chemicals was read by Mr. T. A. Wilson (Miltalie). In discussing the subject, 
the concensus of opinion of members was in favor of killing we^s by fallowing. If a 
chemical destroyer were invented farmers would not fallow as much as they do at present, 
and that would be an evil. Moreover, the advantages would not be so great because there 
would be a shortage of feed for stock. It was recommended that the grass be grazed off 
before fallowing, and then the land be well fajiowed ; when weeds appeared sheep couM 
be turned on the land, and then it should be fallowed and harrowed again in June, and 
once more in September. One member recommended the use of the cultivating plough 
instead of the cultivator. It was stated that an experiment was being tried by drilling 
in 701bs. of manure on the land to be cropped, in hi&rch, then when the weeds came up 
with the early rains the sheep were tum^ into the land, and a little more manure was 
drilled in with the seed. The results of this experiment were being awaited with mtcsrest. 

Soil Deist. — Mr. Andrew Eamsey (Utera) introdueed a discussion on sml driffi, and 
stated that this was one of the most Prions questions affecting the whole of the State. 
Last year he ploughed some of Ms land with a mouldboard plough about deep, imd 
now it was drifting backwards and forwards from one paddock to another and finix% up 
the road. He had cropped the land earfy and again in May and June, and he now hs^ 
over 100 acres which he would give away fm: nothing. He intended to try ploo^nng m 
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the straw and fallowing w’hen the grass was high. Various other methods were recom- 
mended by the members, such as planting couch and marram grass, cross-drilling, and 
leaving strips of scrub. Mr. Ramsey, in reply, stated that where he had worked in a 
large quantity of straw the land did "not drift. 

Fallowtxo- — Mr. G. F. Wake (Elbow Hill) read the following paper on “ Fallowing ” : — 
“ In the Elbow Hill district the land is becoming exhausted, so it behoves us to fallow and 
work it so that the moisture which falls during the year can be conserved and fertility 
restored. In the firet place I would plough about 4in., more or less, according to the 
nature of the soil, and hari'ow^ immediately after the plough, while the soil is damp, thus 
preventing a cnist from foming. If weeds come up, turn the sheep on to it. ^ After the 
next heavy rains plough it both ways with a disc cultivator, which is the l^t implement 
to work the fallow, as it pulverises the soil, reducing it to a fine tilth. This is absolutely 
essential to the conservation of moisture. Then harrow again, and if any more we^s 
remain, again plough with the disc, and haiTow after every rain. Frequent harrowing 
retards evaporation, which takes place very rapidly if the soil on top is not kept fi,ne 
jind loose. Before the drill han*ow only unless the weeds ai*e thick. Ploughing fallow 
too deeply renders the soil too loose underneath, and favors “ takeall. ’ ” The opinions 
expres.sed on fallow were varied, but it was generally conceded that deep fallow was fatal 
except in very heavy eounti’y. 

Rabbit Destbttction. — J. Abrook (Utera) introduced a discussion on rabbit 
destruction, and stated that he thought the law should either be amended or else be more 
vigorously enforced. He thought that the •wii'e netting should be of a smaller mesh and 
of a greater height. The members considered that the best way of dealing with rabbits 
was to destroy the burrows, and it was pointed out that persons applying for wire netting 
could have the wider netting with smaller mei^ if they desired it. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Forster, Aoifiist 5. 

Prbsekt. — Messrs. J. Searle (chair), W. T. G. and H. Searle, Payne, Hayman, W. and 
R. Whitfield, TowilL 

Fabm Labob. — ^Mr. C. Hayman read a paper on this subject, in which he pointed out 
that, wherever practicable, it was advisable for a fanner to keep a man on the place all 
the year round. When the farmer did all the work himself his team was standing idle 
very fr^uently when it could be profitably employed. The practice of some farmers of 
employing labor when there was a rush of work and dispensing with the employe directly 
the rush was over reacted on to the heads of the employers. This not only made the 
labor dearer, but encouraged a low grade, unskilled, and migratory class to undertake 
the work. Consequently there was an insufficiency of suitable labor when required. 


Lameroo, An^st 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present.— Messi-s, E. J. Trowbridge (chair), Cameron; Sinclair, Mead, Thyer, Spicer, 
Eime, W. J, and S. G. Trowbridge, Hannan, Gibbon, Blum, Matliias, Koch (Hon, Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

^ Pruning ^uit Tree.*^. — ^M r. Geo, Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) gave a demonstra- 
tion of pruning on the property of Mr. Sinclair under the auspices of this Branch. Mem- 
feecs greatly appreciated the suggestions and practical information given. 

• WUBING Wheat.— -Mr. A. Blum read a short paper on this subject. For securing a 
ol wheat in a maliee district he preferred the stripper and motor winnower, 
were sandhills, stumps, and maliee shoots to contend with the harvester 
oeiw i ft SfeB such a good clean sample of wheat. 
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Bfonteith, August 12. 

Present,— Messrs. Heitliersay , (chair), Travers, Murphy, Gregoiy, Hannaford, 
Nancarrow, Ferris, Wells, McAskill, Smith, Gum (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Ensilage and Fodder Crops. — The subject of the most economical cultivation of 
swamp blocks was introduced by Messrs. Wells, and Gum. The former spoke of the value 
of the silo as a means of conserving fodder when there was an abundance to tide over the 
period of shortage. Mr. Gum thought it advisable to make lucerne hay, and grow early 
barley for feed during the dry autumn and winter. The speakera advocated the growing 
of lucerne, maize, sorghum, ma^els, and barley as excellent fodder crops. Potatoes, 
also, were profitable. In discussing the subject, members thought the silo would be more 
valuable where irrigation could not be resorted to and where lucerne did not grow. Some 
favored growing grasses for permanent pasture on a part of the swamp, but as very little 
grass seed had been sown until this year members were unable to express an opinion as to 
the value of grasses. 


Morgan, August 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. K. Wohling (chair), Hausler, R. Wohling, jun., French, and H. 
Wohling (Hon. Sec.l. 

Mijrbay Swamp Land««. — Mr. Hausler read a short paper on this subject. He said 
that the demand for land could, to some extent, be met by the Government reelainoing 
more of the swamps along the River Murray, and by granting financial assistance to persons 
who were prepaid to undertake the draining of swamps. A good disciission followed 
the reading of the paper. 


Parrakie. July 29. 

Present.— Messrs. F. I-ayman (chair), Beelitz* Diener, Temhy, Lee, Randall, 0. and 
C. Heinzel, Threadgold, Hameister, Hammond, A. Dayman, Hall (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Bbeakwinds, — ^Mr, Randall read a short paper on this subject. He thought the 
reserving of timber for this purpose was a very wise provision. The reserves prevented 
the drifting of sand. If Wockholders des^yed rabbits on their holdings there would be 
little need to complain of the breakwinds harboring the pests. In the discussion which 
fcdiowed, Mr. Randal] said the reserves should, be cleared and added to the block adjoining, 
as the harbor they afforded for vermin outweighed any advantages they afiord;^ as a 
protection against wind. Mr. Tomby said if the breaks were cl^red sand would drift 
on to the rofis and cause trouble, with which opnion Mr. Beelitz and the Hon. Secretary 
concurred. Mr. Diener thought the ground was more likely to set down solidly than to 
drift if the breaks were cleared. A was taken on the subject, and the majority favored 
the windbreaks. 

Ltjcebne-Obowino. — ^T ho following paper was read by Mr. Gravestocks ; — ** A patch 
of lucerne near the homestead is invaluable. It makes a great tonic for both horses- and 
cattle during the summer months. Baultry also do if allowed to run on it In ^lis 
district, where e.xcellent water is available for irrigation, I would choose a piece of heavy 
land and plou^ In a liberal dreeing of stable manure ; then drill or broadcast in ^bs; 
or Gibs, of genuine Hunter River, or any good broad-leafed variety of seed, with Icwt. 
of super, per acre. Mix the seed with the super,, but sow immediately after mixing* 
When gro\ring without irrigation I have had best results on sandy land. Choose a piece 
of flat, yellow sand for preference, fallow it up, work it down well, and remove all stumps 
and rubbish. As soon as the froste have disappeared drill in the above-mntkmcd 
quantities of seed and super. It is necessary to have the pldt fenced so that it csm 
spelled occasionally. This lengthens the Kfs ef the plant. If properly fed off the pfet 
should profitably last for five years, when it i^ould be plougjied up and resown. Mr. 
Beelitz, in discussing the paper, said every fanner should have ;a patch of lucerne. ^ A 
piece of heavy land cleared of all stumps, dressed unth two applications sup^. .and 
well ’forked up before sowing, made an exc^lent seed bed: Lee feeding 

iuoeme to milking cows taint^ the milk. fNot if it is aBowbd t-Q wilt «; little before 
feeding.— Ed.] The fodder was not good for horses. Mr. C . Heinzel had.pat in hie^ne, 
but the frost killed most of it; that whi^ escaped the frost had grown wefi, but it 
should be irrigated to obtain b^ results. Mr, HaBScister favored sowuag Juwne with 
wheat, so that it would be ^lt«»d from the frost ; it was a good fodder, and he 
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think it tainted milk when fed to cows. It grew well on good land without manure, 
Steble manure was the most suitable to use on poor land. If irrigated, lucerne would last 
for 15 years with one sowing, and could be cut six times between September and May. 
Mr. Randal] considered it the best green feed grown. When made into hay, stock ate it 
with relish and did well. It grew better on light than on heayy land. Mr. Biener said 
lucerne needed flooding occasionally, and always needed plenty of water. The chairman 
had prepared a piece of new ground, and had* given it a dressing of stable manure Sin, 
thick. He sowed early in August and got 50^1^. off it in a year. Where possible, he 
would sow in chocolate-colored sand, as it did not require so much water as clay land. 
The fodder would grow better if it were worked with the scarifier harrows eyery second 
year and thus thinned out. 


Parrakie. August 26. 


Present. — ^Messrs. Dayman (chair), O, and 0. Heinzel, Hammond, Temby, A. F. Day- 
man, Hameister, Brinkley, Lee, Randell, Diener (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Destruction or Rabbits. — This subject was dealt with in a short paper read by 
Hr. Hameister, in which he said that as very few rabbits were to be found in burrows 
the most effective means of eradicating the pest was to poison them with strychnine and 
flour or poisoned wheat. In discussing the subject Mr. Randell thought the easiest way 
was to fill in the burrows and ram them welL In doing so the rabHts would be suffocated. 
Mr. Britiley said they would not suffocate by the holes being filled up, as they 
always had breathing holes in their burrows. He thought carbide was very effective in 
getting rid of them. Mr. Temby said he thought poisoning was the best. The council 
should have a poison cart and hire it out. He did not think it advisable to use strychnine, 
as it was too dangerous. Mr. 0. Heinzel said he had tried poisoned wheat and it acted 
vmy well Phosphorus was no good when there was green feed about, as they would 
not take it ; and blocking up the holes was liot much better, as there were very few rabbits 
in t^m. He had spent a whole day <dflgging without getting any. The poisoned wheat 
was also the cheapest. Mr. BEanmicHid said something ought to be done, as rabbits were 
becoming very num^nus. He did not favor the use of a poison cart, as it could not get 
through the sorub, whldt was just whete It was most wanted*. Mr^ 0. Bew^,had ^i^ied 
wl^ trlfh good resulte. Mr, Lee did nbt 
esor ke'vfflsy TtbP'Oounky was 

be out* He ^lofight'si a lew yeiils' ont4^^.:XN*<.f^d^;go!out 

oocael«3ally with a gun. Mr. A. Dayman favoMi^ use of 
taxy said the cmly way to get rid of rabbits was to <^eaF 0xe somb. For 
the bunows the corpse creator ” was the handiest and most effective. Using caaw^K 
or lE^tdayson and Cousins’ patent meant carrying around a lot of tins and water in addition 
to the carbide, &c. The “ corpse creator ” held enough bisulphide of carbon for six hours’ 
work, and a match put to the burrow afterwards would cause the fumes to explode and 
kill everything in the burrow. A good plan was to fill up the burrows first and then visit 
the ones that had been opened. The Chairman had caught a few in traps, hut it was 
hard to say if they were going into the burrows or coming out. In reply Mr. Hameister 
said if farmers went to a little trouble in the summer rabbits would not be so numerous 
in the winter. The poison cart was no nse when there was green feed about, and it was 
just then they were most troublesome. Killing them in the bnxrowB was all right, but 
the trouble was to get them there. The majority of members favored poisoning as the 
most effective method. 


Shkbp in PlNNAROO DiSTEiCJT. — ^Mt. Dayman read a paper on this subject, ip which he 
expressed the view that, provided sufficient protection against wild d(^s and foxes could 
be afforded, keeping sheep would be very remunerative. It would be necessary to clear 
the Itmd, with^the exception of sandhills, wluch he thought would provide better feed 
withofut clearing. Divide the laud into 100-acre paddocks and securely fence each paddock 
wl& a $ffc. 6ul fence. A strainer at every five-chain interval, with iron droppers in 
between, one barbed wire on top, and 3ft. unre netting hung from one plain wire ** should 
make a suitable fence. Where a farmer had 1,500 acres to 2,000 acres it would pay to 
, a flock of td>oat 400 sheep to 500 sheep and employ a shepherd ; but as a general rule 
M'meef to 40 sheep, yarded at n^t and kept for the meat supply, ;^ded a better pro- 
t&tariL In the discussion which followed Messrs. HazneisW and Temby and 
tbou^^ sheep would pay, but there was hardly enough feed abdut just yet for 
thought simep wouH pay evmi if they Imd to sow feed for them, as 
:||^ ^ m sofflb parts, filieep always paid better than wheat-growmg akme. Mr. Lee 
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said fencing cost a lot, but sheep would pay for the fence in a very short time. He would 
not go in for many for a start, but 100 sheep would yield a handsome profit every year. 
The Hon. Secretary said sheep were a great help in keeping weeds, thistles, &c., down. 
These were growing eveiywhere in the paddocks, and it would pay to have a few sheep 
for killing. They improved the land, as^ they converted a lot of rubbish into valuable 
manure. The Chairman said his cattle lived in the scrub last winter and did well, and 
sheep were more hardy than cattle. He thought they would live on the scrub and do 
well on it. The majority-^of members thought it would pay to keep a few sheep. 


Renmark, Jnly 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, llin.) 

Phesbnt. — ^Messrs. Waters (chair), Be Witte, Huggins, Howie, Everard, Oeneste, Davies, 
Cole (Hon. See,), and one visitor. 

Annttal Meeting. — ^The Hon. Secretary read his annual report, which showed that 
during the year seven meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 10. The 
following subjects had been dealt with : — “ Prohibition of the Introduction of Pip Pruits 
into River Districts,” “ Artificial Heating of Orchards,” “ Value of Irrigated Lucerne,” 
“ Peach Aphis,” “ Horae Disease,'* “ Sugar Beet.” Mr. Geo. Quinn (the Horticultural 
Instructor) who had visited the district in connection with the outbreak of oidium, was 
met by members, and had discussed with them various matters of inteiest. 

SPRiTTNG Vines.— Members generally favored Bordeaux mixture as a winter spray for 
vines. 


Renmark, August 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, llin.) 

Pbbsent. — ^Messrs, Muspratt (chair), DeWitt, Pitt, Davis, Huggins, Waters, Everard, 
Braund, Cole (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sttgab-Growing in Geppslanp. — ^Mr. B. Pitt read a paper on this subject. In the 
district, with w'hich he dealt, the land is held in large holdings and leased to 
tenant &rmeTS receiving a third of the return. The soil in the district is a rich chocolate, 
and the rainfall about ^n. to 25in. The size, of subdivided farms is usually 2(^ acres to 
250 acres, which have a carrying capacity of from 40 to 45 cows. Dairying is the principal 
occupation, and spare time is devoted to the cultivation of maize or beet. The yield of 
the lattOT ranges from 16 tons to 90 tons per acre, the average being approximately 21 tons. 
TRiis product must he planted on well-worked land ; the chief item of expense in its 
cultivation is thinning. The Government had liberally assisted the producer. 


Walkeirle, Augast 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Burroughs (chair), Green, Jones, Modistach, Walters, Odgers (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Wheat-Growino on the River Murray. — This was the subject of a paper contributed 
by Mr. Burroughs. Bfe considered wheat the beet crop to grow on this sandy oountry, and 
he had been successful in gowing a crop on only a 5m. rainfall. He used blirestone as a 
pickle, and this year he had heated some of it to 90% which had the egeot of opraiing the 
smut pores better, and the wheat had germinated more freely. He could not understand 
the difference in the price of wheat in Adelaide and this district. At Ramco wheat 
was quoted 2s. 8id., when at Port Adelaide it was 3s. 3d. This was a greats difference 
than that existing in any other part of the >Stat^ He cmisid^red wheat could be improved 
in regard to strength of flour as well as size of grain. In diseuss^ the subject^ mmnbeacs 
considered the difference in price too gr^t, but the extra handlmg n^essaiy might have 
something to do with it. 

Currant Vines.— Members considered 20ft. x 10ft. apart the most suitable dwtance 
to plant currant vines. While the vines were young it would be advisable to plant some- 
th!^, such as wheat, betwe^ the rows In ofSfft te prot^ the young plants from bmng 
cut by the winds prevajling between September am Hdvcinber. 
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Wllkawatt, Aoitast 5. 

Present. — ^ilessrs. W. .T, Bowman (chair). Bowman, Sorrell, Arhns, Tylor, Shnlze, 
Ivett, Neville, H. and E. Brooker, J. and G. Altus, C. and T. SorreD, F. and B. Rpeckman, 
D. Bowman, Harvey (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Farw Economt. — ^Mr. Shnlze read a paper on this subject. In dealing with unimproved 
land he advised the farmer to commence his clearing on a small scale and to clear in long 
strip- As carting water was very expensive, early attention shoukl be given to procuring 
a supply on the Sirm. When purchasing implements the fanher should not be guided 
altogether by the present strength of his motive power, but the prospective requirements 
of his increasing areas should be taken into consideration.^ Ploughs or cultivators that 
worked on the spring draught were preferable to those which worked on the bridle. A 
small blacksmithing and saddler’s outfit could with profit be installed. Here the farmer 
could spend his time daring inclement weather and thus spell his team. For horse feed 
on new seleeticfns it was necessary to clear about 20 acres, which should be cropped early 
with a good high-growing wheat- The return should be about vlO tons of hay, costing 
in the stack about £25. 

Value op Oits. — Mr. E. W. Brooker read the following paper on this subject: — 
** Farmers in this district grow very few oats, and if we went in for this crop more ex- 
tensively we would gaiu by it. A good plan is to plant oats on all land that has been 
cropped with wheat three years in succession before leaving it out‘ as a grazing paddock. 
It would then he a change to the land and would greatly benefit the next* wheat crop,' 
even though it be three or four years later. Oats axe less liable to some diseases than 
wheat, and while growing they help to starve put takealL Therefore wheat following 
oats stands more chance of being fi^ from 'this disease. Again, oats do not require the 
same amount of preparation of soil as wheat, and they will grow just as woll on land that 
has carried wheat as they will on new land, as the land is new to oats. They may be drilled 
in any time after harvest without any fear of their malting in the groWd. They are 
always needed on the farm for feed, and make very good hay, which is an important item 
in this'district. I believe we would improve our wheat yields if we cultivated oats on the 
land every few years.” 

. Hatoi.ino Yoxtkg Hobsss.— Mr. H. F. Arhns dealt with this subject in a short paper, 
in which he urged the necessity of mastering a horse whilst it was young. When being 
broken in it should be mouthed before being put into harness. The open bridle was 
preferable. After the animal had been run round in a circle for a while it should be put 
on the nearside of a quiet horse and fixed to a log, or it could be put into a team. The 
whip should only be used as a last resource. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, An^st 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 35.3in.} 

PaBSBNT.— Messrs. Chapman (ebair). Stone, H. and J. Jacobs, Hicks, Lewis, A and E. 
Broadbent, Lewis, Kicks, Mildwater, Curnow (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Ebpamkrs.— Hr. Ricks read a paper on this subject, in which he explained the method 
of growing fruits adopted in Er^land and other countries where land was limited. To 
adopt the system to local conditions, posts about 8ft. long and not less than ISin. across 
the top sbordd be burfed to a depth of 3ft., to act as strainers; Other posts should bp 
by fim. by 4m., and buried to a depth of 2ft. No. 6 galvanized wire should then be 
run throng the posts, <me wire 18in. from the ground, and two others equidistant between 
the first wire and the top of posts. Posts should be about 12ft, apart. VHien planjbhi^,” 

be said, “ the trees should be placed not less than 12ft. apart, and ^ey should be 
' finun the first year on the same principle as was adopted with vines. !Ehero Wafi'mo 

to allow biaoohes to to imy great length, as with prop^ pruning all the fruit 
; sf^sbovdd be on the main branches. Under this system of fruit-growing, it was possible 
fodder crops between the trellises,' aM in ad<Btion . pruning and picking, 
aad ^ mlfu^me <?! the wind was imt so fm* : 
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Clarendon, July 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. E. A. Harper (chair), Hilton, Piggott, Spencer, A. A., H. C., and A. 
Harper, A. L. and W. H. Morphett, Sheidow, White, Phelps (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

CLOCKSPRiNa Plough. — In discussing the question as to whether the clockspring plough 
was a suitable implement for the Hills district, members said they had seen it worMng on 
the level and over steep rises, but did not think it would work satisfactorily on the side 

bills. 

Rhubarb. — ^Mr. A. A. Harper tabled a nice sample of rhubarb. This had yielded 
most abundantly all through the winter, and would continue to do so through the summer 
if manured and watered. 

Augments op Horse.<?. — ^Mr, Piggott initiated a discussion on ailments in horses, which 
in the majority of cases he attributed to negligence, improper feeding, and overwork. 


Forest Range, August 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Sass (chair), McLaren, P. and H. Green, E. Green, Rowley, Pollard, 
and Monks (Hon. Sec.). 

Marketing Garden Produce. — Mr. McLaren read the following pai^er on this sub- 
ject : — “ As a general rule, people in business who have any commodity to sell have the 
privilege of asking a certain price for it, and if you wish to purchase you have to pay the 
price or go without. There is usually a mutual imdemtaning between tradespeople as 
to a general price for a certain article, but with market gardeners there is nothing but a 
cut-throat system of disposing of fruit and vegeatbles. " You can go into the East- End 
market very often and purchase what you want at your own price — the buyer is buyer and 
seller too. This sort of thing should not he. The grower should have a say in the price 
of his produce : hut there is no unity among the growers, and con.sequently no uniformity 
of price. I have known two different growers selling apples of equal quality, the one got 
twice as much for his as the other. A system that follows this sort of thing is not right. 
Who is to blame ? Some say the packers. Some say the hawkers, I think the growers 
are at fault, because there is no unity among them ; and where there is no unity there 
can be no system. There is no doubt that where there are so many different grades of 
fruit and vegetables it is a difficult matter to fix a uniform price, *What is needed is a 
system whereby the best article will bring the best price. Personally, I think the auction 
system the fairest. This would prevent to some extent the packers making the price. 
The fruit and vegetable growem should unite and form a strong association and take a 
good deal of the packing into their own hands and deal more directly with the consumer 
or country dealer. By forming a strong association the groweis could have their own 
depot for packing and forwarding.” In ^scussing the subject, ifr. Pollard said growers 
were not loyal enough to each other so far as the marketing was concerned. The market 
should be close to the railway station, as at present it was difficult to catch trains with 
goods for the North. The middle-man got too much in comparison to the return of the 
grower. Mr. E. Green thought a minimum price could be fixed for produce. Members 
generally agreed that the present system required amendment. 


Gnmeracha, Aoifust 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Porter (chair), B. and H. W. Cornish, Monfries, Moore, Norsworthy* 
Hittmann, Hanna, and Lee (Hon. Sec.). 

Vehicles. — ^Mr.^ Cornish contributed the following paper on this subject: — “In a 
district such as this, where all, produce raised and everything that goes out of the district 
as well as everything that comes in, has to be drawn by horses, the cost eff such haulage 
is govern^ by the amount each animal can draw. It will be seen at once that, if we can 
do anything to increase the power or reduce the load we shall to that extent lessMi the 
cost and so pocket the difference. Therefore, I purpose to touch on a few points to see 
if we can do anything in that direction, and I will deal with the question as follows 
Eirst, width of tires; second, height of wheels; third, width of wheels apart (both 
ways); fourth, draught; and fifth, construction: Blrst — Width of Tires , — ^As a whole, 
X cannot find much fault in this direction in this district. G^erally, we strike the 
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happy medium ; but there are, of course, some exceptions. After a long experience 
I have come to the conclusion that the following figures give about the best result 
for our purposes, viz, — for four-wheeled vehicles to carry up to 1 ton, tires should 
be 1 Jin. wide ; up to IJ tons, tires should be 2in. wide ; up to 2 tons, tires should be 
2Jin., and so on, adding Jin. in width for every additional J ton. These figures are far 
in excess of the Width of Tires Act, but that Act is too liberal, and it is better to be on 
the side of width, as in bad soft roads, and that is where our troubles occur, the wide 
tire is always best ; but for fast travelling on good, hard roads a wide tire runs more 
heavily than a narrower one does. Let me here say that these remarks are meant to 
apply to bad, soft, and hilly tracks. Second — Height of Wheels. — Here many people are 
making a great mistake in giving up the van for the trolley. Granted that the trolley 
is easier to load, what of that ? We spend perhaps half an hour in loading, and say seven 
hours on the road ; yet we will sacrifice our horses for seven hours for a few minutes’ 
convenience to ourselves, which convenience could be easily obtained in another way 
without hurting the horses. Low and narrow vehicles are the bane of horseflesh and 
the ruin of roads. If we must have the trolley body, let it be made with wheels a foot 
higher. I am sure it would be found to be much better. I maintain that more load 
can be taken up hill over soft roads or new metal on the van than on the trolley, and 
that means cheaper transit. Third — Width Between WheeU. — ^There is an impression 
abroad, with some people, that vehicles wide and long between wheels ran heavier than 
when wheels are bunched together. This is erroneous, as can be shown. No one has ever 
been able to prove to me why it should be so, while there is abundant evidence to the 
contrary. Theoretically, on dead level and hard road there is no difference, but on soft 
and hilly roads the balance is all in favor of the wide vehicle, and, again, this is the road 
we have to deal with ; level roads do not trouble us. It annoys me when travelling to 
see the wretched narrow trolleys that we sometimes meet, and to see the difficulties that 
the horses and drivers have in consequence. Tourth — Draught. — ^This is a matter that 
requires serious attenticm. I regret to see the draught on many vehicles placed very low. 
Let us consider the facts. A horse can draw ten times as much as he can carry. For 
this reason we do not load our horses as they loaded the donkeys in olden times, and for 
this reason also we put the load on wheels ; and because the horse can better draw than 
carry the sensible man puts all the load on the wheels, and leaves the horse as free as 
possible. It pains me to see the slovenly method adopted on some vehicles of drawing 
the load with a chain from below the front axle, which allows the swing (when going 
down hill) to trail in the mud, the owner fondly imagining that he is helping his horses 
by such an arrangement. Their theory is, of course, that by this plan the horse when 
pullixig hard tendfs to lift the front wheels. Well, if he does, then in just that degree is 
he doing himself harm. If the hor.se in pulling hard lifts the front in any way, he does 
so when going up hill, most of all when tim hind wheels are carrying from 60 to 80 per 
cent, of the load, and any such effect must be to place still more of the weight on those 
wheels already overload^, and the only ones likely to be in-*difficulty at such a time. 
Where is the gain ? But some may say the home takes some of the weight. Granted ; but 
where does he carry it ? On his s^ulders — ^the very place where ho can least afford to have 
it. I have already shown that the horse should carry none of the load but if we must 
persist in loading him, let us at least put it on his back, where he can carry it b^t, and 
leave his shoulders free. How can a horse trot freely and* draw a load with the weight 
dragging down on the pomts of his shoulders ? The height for the draught should be 
about the top of the fore under-carriage of our vehicles, as made to-day. At any rate, 
we should have it at the most convenient lusight for the horse’s comfort and freedom of 
action, and let all the weight be on the vehicle. Fifth — Co/nstruciion. — ^That is to say> 
construction with a view to maximum of strength, with the minimum of weight, I have 
not much to offer on this point, as I must say that, as a whole, the vehicles of this district 
wmpare favorably for common-sense principles with anything I have seen in tliia State. 
But there is a point or two to which I would like to draw attention. The moderatelv wide 
vemcle will be stronger in one direction for the reason that it is when it is down on one side, 
with the weight being thrown on that side in a compound way, that the spring gives way. 
As ime one does nof sink so much, that side has less to carry, so a Hghter spring 
Wm ^rry the load. But a greater point is to see that in construction the springs are 
■ pla^d as close to the hub of the wheels as passible. This gives a great deal more strength 
to both spring and axle. All vehicles of four whe^ not. uring always leading horses 
SQoiild Imve alternate draught attachments. Every driver knows the misery of driving 
a stro^ horse and a weak one together ; the weak horse is pushi^ across the road by the 
pote against him, is still fi^er handicapped by being driven to the soft side of the road. 
^ avoid let each vehicle be provide with an appHanoe oh each side similar in prin- 
to the head of a plough having two or more notches, oovering a space of, say, fiin, or 
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more wide. The draught of the weaker horse to be placed in outer notch, so giving him 
advantage over the other, and allowing him to keep his wheel forward without distress, 
which before he couli not do. This would allow the horses to keep the road without 
weariness to the driver, who otherwise would have to keep his hands on one rein con- 
tinuhusly. I am certain this will be found to be a good thing. I intend to apply it to 
my own van immediately, and it would be of great serxiee whenever either front 
wheel was in difficulty, and would apply with even greater force to operations on hilly 
or soft land about the homestead.” In discussing the subject, Mr. Hanna said it was 
an advantage to have the wheels wide apart in hilly country. The closer together the 
wheels were set the more likely was the vehicle to turn over. He believed in having the 
draught from the front carriage. Mr. Norsworthy believed in a high draught, but did 
not think trolleys or any narrow vehicle a disadvantage, except for a week or two during 
the year. Mr. Moore thought the Ifin. tire too narrow ; he preferred 2in, The trolley 
did not run so easily as did the van. He thought the draught should be lower than the 
front carriage, but did not believe that any extra weight would be thrown on the back 
wheels by drawing from the axle. Mr. Monfries thought the higher the draught the less 
the horses suffered from sore shoulders. The van was better than the trolley for farm 
work, but for road work he would have the vehicle wide. Mr. A. W. Cornish said the 
further the front wheels were from the back the greater would be the advantage on rough 
roads. Mr. Porter believed in high wheels and wide t'rcs. 


Hartley, Aagnst 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifiin.) 

Pbesbnt. — Messrs. B. Wundersitz (chair), O. Wundersitz, Brook, Phillips, Hudd, 
Syirionds, Ty deman,. Pratt, Clark, Stanton, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors, 

Noxious Weeds. — It was reported that the saffron and star thistle were becoming very 
troublesome in the district. It was mentioned that it was better not to cut these at all 
than to cut them when in seed, as thrs only resulted ia the dry seed being blown over an 
even Ijrger area. 

Slugs in Wheat. — ^It was reported that considerable damage had been done thi? 
season in wheat crops and in grass by slugs. Hanowing and rolling the irop, thus killing 
the slugs, was considered the best means of coping with the trout L\ 


Kln^scote, Augnst ft. 

(Average annual rainfall, IS^in.) 

PHESKNT.—Messrs. F. Turner (chair), Anderson, Bromfield, Castine, B. and K. Nash, 
Cook, Ewena, Jacks, Hawkes, Boll, Wright, Woods, Neave, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

XTEDEVErx)PEi) C^KOWN IjANds. — ^T lie Branch decided to draw the attention of the 
Government to the fact that a large portion of the Crown lands on the Island were un- 
developed, and request that, instead of purchasing expensive freeholds on the mainland, 
the cheaper land on the Island should have the attention of the Government. 

Experimental Pi.ots. — ^The experimental plots being conducted by the Government 
formed the subject of considerable discussion. It was thought that the Government 
should have an experimental farm on the Island, and root crops should be grown. Such 
crops as sugar beet, turnips, swedes, mangels, &c., should be tried. 


IjOh^o^ July 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

Present. — Messrs. W. Nieholls (chair), J. Kicholls, Oinn, Pi-itchaid, Blakley, Vogel, 
and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Hoiif^^TEAD Meeting. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Coles. As 
the past growing season had been favorable to fruit trees; they presented a healthy aad 
pleasing appearance. The wire netting had not been eomf^t^ and hares had stripped 
several young apple trees of the thin outside bark—from the lower limbs downward. Mr. 
Coles was advis^ to tie bagging firmly round the trees. A peach tree was found ib be 
attacked by a fungus, which penetrated through the limbs, and caused ^mming. Tufts 
of live growth were on the ^nds of unhealthy looking branches. Spraying several times 
during the dormant period with Bordeaux was suggested as a remedy. 
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Noxious Weed. — ^Members noticed a plant called “ Genesta,” or “ Yellow Broom,” 
which had been planted originally for ornamental purposes, growing profusely in the 
Mount Lofty district. Jt kified out other grasses, was spreading rapidly, and generally 
threatened to become a nuisance. A deputation had waited on the Stirling District 
Council recently, requesting that steps be taken to have the plant proclaimed noxious. 


Lyndoch, Aagast 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 23in.) 

Pbesext. — ^3^Iessrs. A. Springbett (chair), J. Mitchell, Kennedy, Burge, Lawes, H. 
Springbett, Klaube, Schrader, and Hammatt (Hon. Sec.). 

ConrjN Moth. — ^The following valuable paper on this subject was read by the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. J. S. Hammatt) ; — 

Zrt/e Bisiofry and Habits . — ^Like all other moths and butterflies, there is a cycle of 
existence — the egg, caterpillar, pupa, and matured moth. At the present time the 
cateipiliar is in hiding. I have been told that the caterpillar on approach of winter turns 
in its case to a chrysalis ; but this is contrary to my own observation. The caterpillar 
undergoes no change during the winter months ; and it is not until the sap flows freely 
in the apple trees that the change takes place. Then the caterpillar becomes dormant 
in its case soon to emerge as a full-grown moth. Of numbers of caterpillars I have had 
under observation it takes 15 to 17 days in the pupa stage. When the warm days of 
summer approach, the moth emerges to spend its short life in serious flirtation among the 
apple blossoms. They are fairly numerous and most active in the milder parts of the day 
— ^the mornings and the evenings. During the middle of day (and the greater part of the 
day) they may be disturbed by tapping a limb, or found with wings partly extended on 
the shady side of a twig. Nature has painted them so cleverly that they resemble 
a piece of bark or dry wood. Often have I had to look at one twice to be certain it was 
a moth. Almost immediately after copulation takes place the female commences her 
work. The eggs are laid. The egg is of a yellowish tinge, oval, and very tiny (I have 
s^rched for years and have so far only found five), and laid within 24 hours of copula- 
tion, and they were all laid singly, three on apples and two oh leaves. I have often 
thought I had discovered the eggs, but on hatching them out I found I had been 
taking care of some other insect. I believe the eggs hatch within a few hours of 
laying. I have not been able to discover over what period the female continues to 
deposit her eggs. 

With the hatching of the egg the work of destruction begins. The tiny caterpillar, like 
» cotton thread with a black point, eats its way into the fniit. From now onwards 
it knows only one law — to eat and grow. This period of its existence — short or long — 
depends on the season, the weather, and possibly other causes. If the caterpillar belongs 
to the first brood, I think its period is short, usually 15 to 20 days ; then it becomes a 
migrating caterpillar and wanders off to find another home in which to become a chrysalis, 
and ^ a chiysalis it spends 15 to 1.7 days, once more to emerge as a moth with all the pro- 
clivities of its parent, with only one derire — ^to multiply itself ^d perpetuate its species 
at the expense of the gardener or orchardist. 

When file wanderer is on the lookout for a home it is not at aU particular of the locality 
it may choose. A pece of loose haik or the fork of a tree makes an ideal hiding-place, 
secure from many of its numerous enemies. Cracks in limbs of trees, fallen timber, posts 
as supports for trees, or in fences, clods of dirt, and the bandages so carefully plac^ by 
the orchardist all afford excellent places for the change of life from caterpillar to pupa. 
Here I would like to say that I believe the bandages are very often cheated of their prey. 
On February 15tb, 1911, I secured over lOO oaterpllars that never reached the ground. 
They had crawled out of the apple that had nourish^ them over twigs, &c„ to find a sound 
apple, and then had tunnelled a cavity in the stem end, spun a cocoon over the outside, 
and were peacefully dreaming of a winged life when I hauled them out. Some few of 
the hundr^ were so skilfully hiddmi that it required a second view to be sure that some- 
thing was wrong with that particular apple. I believe there are two main broods of 
moths each season (usually) — the fixst in October-November, fixe second one in 
January-February. The last season was unusual, there being no brood until January- 
Febmary, or rather, the first brood consisted of a few stragglers that happened to be 
in luding in warm, sunny places, but tbe bulk of the winter sleepers did not emerge 
until January-February, when the usual second brood makes its appearance. The 
first caterpillar X could discover was found on December 1st, 1910, and on December 3rd 
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I founii two ; on December 6th I found one ; December 7th I found three ; Deoember 8th 
two ; while on February 15th I found 233, and could not spare the time to look for 
more. 

Fruii Attached. — Its favorite fruit is pip-fruit — apple and pears ; and to a lesser 
de^e quinces. On the other hand, I have found apricots and plums with the caterpillar 
inside, vainly endevouring to get at the kernel. I have hatched many of these apricot- 
fed caterpillars in confinement, and found them to be true codlin moths, and I am almost 
positive that they are barren. Possibly the want of apple pips has brought them to the 
end of their species. Someone told me that the codlin moth attacks tomatoes ; but so 
far aU the caterpillars I reared from' tomatoes have turned out to be other species of moths. 

Method of Attach. — Some caterpillars have the Icnack of driving straight ahead 
to the core, devour the pips, and then get out as soon as possible. Others seem to find 
themselves in the Land Delectable and are loath to leave a good place. They tunnel all 
round inside the fi*uit, very leisurely reaching the pips. This apple usuaUy falls l^fore 
its time — ripens prematurely. The caterpillar seems in no hmry to quit, and may get 
carried long distances before it leaves its snug quarters. I believe the first fellow is in a 
hurry to perpetuate its species, and usually belongs to the first brood, while its slower 
brother is more often found in the second or later brood. The first fellow often crawls 
out before the apple falls. ' 

Position of Attach. — In my observation the favorite place to commence operations 
is on the side where the fruit touches its neighbor, or touches a twig or leaf. From 
December 1st, 1910 to March 12th, 1911, 1 have colleoted the following figures. I picked 
all the infested fruit I could find, as often as I could spare the time, and have tabulated 
the results, viz. : — 

Entrance of Caterpillar. 

Through calyx 274 Alongside 214 

Through stem end .... 161 On sides 757 or 1,406. 

Tliat is, 50 per cent, entered where the apple touched something, as against 20 per cent, 
direct in the calyx end. 

Enemies. — No doubt the codlin moth has as many enemies as that of any other moth 
if we could but find them. I have found many caterpillars that had fallen a prey to the 
spider. I have seen them caught in the spider’s web as they have been descending on 
their own threads from a twig. Early one summer a pair of “ willy-wagtails *’ built 
their nest in a Romie Beauty tree. Not one apple could I find on that tree with its three 
cases of fruit that had a trace of where the caterpillar had been. Last year I was annoyed 
to find the bandages were coming off the trees, and later on I found thr^ magpies at work 
tugging for dear life until they had been successful, and when T rescued the bandage 
there was nothing living in it. Last season I found a parasite, and afterwards very many 
of them. Sometimes from 3 to 13 living, tiny, white, pulpy maa^s occupied the cater- 
pillar’s body. On hatching these out I found an insect, fly-like, but very tiny, jet .black 
b<>dy, with long, thin, gauzy wings. Since then I have observ^ what I took to be the 
same insect in hundred flying at dusk. 

Spraying. — have arrived at the conclusion that bandages are useful, but entail a lot 
of work that is not commensurate witk the profit gained ; and that instead of catching 
the caterpillar when he is l»g and fat, and then crushing him or boiling him down, that 
a better method would be to catch him before he has done the mischief. I believe one or 
other of the various brands of arsenate of lead on the market if applied at the right times 
will give the best and cheapest results. I have two pear trees that 1 used as an experi- 
ment in 1910 and 1911. TOjenever in passing them with an almost empty tank I drench 
the fruit. Tliis was on five separate occasions. Result — five cases of pears and three 
cases of pears ; on the first tree two caterpillars, and on the. second tree one caterpillar ; 
while on an apple tree adjcnning (only sprayed once) out of four cases of fruit fully 60 per 
cent, were codlin ridden. 


Meadows, Aa^st 7. 

(Average annual rmnfall, 34|m.) 

Pkbsbkt. — Messrs. Geo. Ellis (chair), Smith, Catt, JSeeman, Brooks, A. Ellis, P. Nottage, 
Morris, Olsson, Nicolle, Stone, Bertram (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bxjght. — ^Mr. Smith read a paper oonsisring of exti^ts from ** Our Insect Allies,” 
by T. 'Wood, dealing with blight and its enemies. In the discussion that followed the 
reading, Mr. Kleeman considered ^t buBdog ants and wa^ killed a lot of blight; Mr, 
Smith thought more attention should be given to the study of insect pests. 
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LiCENsrsTG OF Daibies. — After a considerable discu^lon on this subject, the following 
resolution was unanimously carried : — “ That the members for the Alexandra district 
be asked to exert their influence with the idea of securing the amendment of Eegulation 
5a of the Food and Drugs Act.” It was considered that the registration of dairies in 
country districts, if necessary, should be left in the hands of the local boards of health. ‘ 


Morphett Vale, An^st 15. 

{Average annual rainfall, 22}in.) 

PltESEXT. — ^Messrs. Pocock (chair). Perry, L. and L. D. Christie, Anderson, Sprigg, 
Goldsmith, O’Sullivan, Rosenburg, and Hunt (Hon. Sec.). 

Vines on Small Faems.— Mr. Anderson read the following paper on this subject : — 
** On small farms of from 160 to 200 acres there is necessarily a good deal of slack time. 
From the end of seeding until haytime, and from the end of harvest until seeding, there is 
very little for either workmen or horses to do. The way to remedy this is to grow some crop 
which re<tuires working when the cereal cro|^ are finished. Vinos are about the only r^iable 
crop which can be grown in this district to fill up the blanks. The expense of planting 
a vineyard, if the soil is suitable, need not be great. If a few acres are put in every year 
it can be done without extra labor. Vines ought to pay working expenses after the 
third year from planting, and increase in value every year until in full bearing. A 
vineyard in full bearing is worth at least £30 per acre if planted on suitable soil, and 
the returns will compare favorably with any crop that, can be grown on the farm.” 


Bioimt Pleasant, Anifast 11, 

(. Average annual rainfall, 27in,) 

Peesent. — Messrs. Royal (chair). Miller; Thomson, Langton, Maitland, Phillis, Tap- 
scott, and Maxwell (Hon. Sec.). 

Registration op Dairies, — ^After conskierable discussion on this subject the following 
resolution was passed : — “ This Branch is of the ofunion that the compulsory registration 
of dairies is not necessary in country districts, except in townships.” 

Stock Refobt. — Stock in the district are in good condition. 

C)eof Ri^rt. — Crops in the immediate neighborhood of Mount Pleasant at present 
are looking better than they have at this time for the last ID years. 


Port EiUot, «iiilF 15. 

(Average annua! rainfall, 20iin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Brown (chair). Barton, Green, and Hargreaves (Hon. Sec,). 

Pka-Growinq. — ^The following short paper on this subject was read by Mr* l^rton 
“ My experience of growing j^as has extended over the past three seasons. The first year 
I drilled in Hbush. of peas with SOIbs. of super, per acre. I had a very popr crop of about 
12bush. The next* year I sowed 2bush. per acre with DOIbs. super, which yielded a fair 
crop of 25bash. The following vear I sowed Shush, of peas and lewt. of super., and 
harvested 40bnsh. to the acre. I harrowed the ground Mmre drillmg, and dxHled the 
peas in Sin. deep, and tolled the ground after using the drill Peas must be 
sowed thickly. If sowed thinly, ' the heavy winds blow the plants about, and they 
get damaged at the stem, and consequently do not bear well. A good way to ihiish 
is to get two horses and a land roUeiv ssd ^ean them up in the usual ■ way 
with a winnower. 1 harvested my peas with a pea-harvester, which made a first-class 
job- In. a heavy crop, with a man to follow to keep the peas clear, one could do five acres 
a day- There is practically no waste of peas. I find pigs do better when fed with peas 
m the straw. I have sown peas on different parts of my land. I have since had a good 
crop of oats from land on which peas were grown. Peas enrich the soil.” 

hk the dfeeassion that followed members agreed that the quantity of seed and manure 
jequlced per acre depended on the soil and the district. If ^nted too thinly, the sterna 
of i^ts ww brmsed by the wind. 
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Port Elliot Aaifast 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20iin,) 

Present. — Messrs. H. B. Welch (chair), Chibnall, Brown, H. Welch, Barton, McLeod, 
Green, Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Horse-Breedino Society. — Considerable discussion took place on this subject. Mem- 
bers were of the opinion generally that the majoitty of mares in one district would not suit 
any one horse that travelled ; besides, the opinion of men differed a great deal as to wliat 
constituted a good horse. 

Apple .Ctji.tivation. — Mr. McLeod read a paper dealing with the neglect of this branch 
of agricnltuie in the district. There were hundreds of acres of land in the hundred of 
Goolwa, he sftid, which was admirably suited to the cultivation of apples. He considered 
the returns would be highly remunerative. The first es^ntial in planting an orchard was 
to select a sheltered spot with an easterly aspect. Continuing, the paper read — “ Having 

procured a favorable site, the next thing is the fence. This is most important. It should 
of good posts and six wires, the two top wii'es barbed and four plain No. 8 galvanized 
wires, with 3ft. wire netting. Thu.s, it will be rabbit, pig, and cattle proof. After the 
land has been well soaked, break it up 6in. deep, then harrow and cultivate, and if position 
allows, cross plough again. Of course, this applies only to clear land. If the land is. tim- 
bered, it will have to he grubbed. I would suggest planting five acres the first year, if 
possible, and as much as is convenient each succeeding year until the whole area is planted. 
The next thing to consider is the kind of apple to plant, and on this point depends your 
future success. Many of our growers have made a mistake in planting too many different 
varieties. About six or eight of the best expoH kinds are .sufficient ; but be sure they are 
suitable to your locality. Cleopatra do well on our hills, but not on wet or swampy soils, 
which would suit Borne Beauties, It would be well for intending growers to make careful 
inspection to find out the kind best suited to their district. If we could get 20 or 30 young 
men to go in for 10 acres each it would pay them to form themselves into a society, so 
that they might purchase boxes and arrange for shipping on the co-operative principle. 
I do not see why they could not ship their fruit direct to England from Victor Harbor, 
which is one of the finest harbors in the world. Ocean steamers now call for a few hundred 
bales of wool. Why should they not for a few thousand cases of apples ? I do not wish 
to imply that we are always going to get such big prices as have ruled this last season. 
We mast be prepared to take much les^t. I contend that apples can be grown and a fair 
profit made at a third of this year’.s prices, especially if we ship from our own port.” 


Uraidla and Snmmertown, An^st 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Hawke (chair), P. C. and T. Bay, Curtis, Prentice* Hart, Rowe, 
Cobbledick, Johnson, and Snell (Hon. Sec.). 

Motor Power for Conveyance op Psobuce. — Mr. H, E. Johnson read a paper on 
this subject. [The paper will be again read at the Conference of Hills Branches at Cherry 
Gardens on the 5th October, and afterwards published in the Journal. — En.] 


Woodside* August 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, Slin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Rollbusch (chair), Bisher, Keddie, King, IGeinschmidt, Lauterbach, 
Sampson, Keen, Newman, and Hughes (Hon. 8w.) 

“ JoiJRNAL OF AoRictrLTURE.” — ^Mr. G. J. Sampson contributed a critical appreciation 
of the J&wnud of AgriciiUnre^ dealing particulariy with the horse-breeding societi^ scheme 
outlined by the Director of Agriculture and printed on page 1132 of the Jiily issue. He 
ui^ed members to read thoroughly the various articles and reports printed from time to 
time. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kalangadoo, July 8. 

Pbesekt. — Messrs. Crouch (chair), Kiddoch, Earle, Gibb, Kennedy, Tucker, Bake, 
Morris, Hemmiugs, Guerin, McCorquindale, and Tucker (Acting Hon. Sec.). 

Aks^xjail MEsaSniTG. — ^The Hon. Secretary read his annual report, which showed that 
during the year 12 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 10. Samples 
of the undermentioned, products were tabled : — ^Wool, corn, fruit, vegetables, grasses, 
maize, and also weeds and caterpillars. Papers had been contributed on the following 
subjects ; — Best Horse for Farm Work,” “ Poultry,” “ Preparation of Potatoes from 
Field to Market,” “ Summer Fodders and Bye Grasses,” “ Fattening Sheep in this 
District,” and miscellaneous items of interest were discussed. One homestead meeting 
was held, and a visit was received from the members of the Mount Gambier Branch. 


Kalan^adoo, Aagast 12. 

Present. — ^Messrs. D. Tucker (chair), S. Tucker, Earle, Kennedy, Guerin, Mitchell, 
Orr,* Boyce, McCorquindale, Bake, and Sudholz (Hon. Sec.). 

MaizE’Growing. — ^Mr. Rake read the following paper on “ Maize-Growing ” : — “ South- 
Eastern farmers should pay more attention to the cultivation of maize, for in parts of the 
eastern States, where they have a similar climate and rainfall, maize is one of the chief 
crops groTO. The area under this grain in Victoria alone last year was 20,150 acres. On 
the rich river flats in Gippsland I have seen some enormous crops harvested, the yield 
ranging from SObush. to 150bush., and letuming the grower's from £11 to £15 per 
acre. Having grown this grain more or leas for the last 20 years, I have always found it 
a valuable addition to the general farm crops. As a fodder crop to be fed in a green state, 
maize is ^ond only to luc'eme, for while maize will yield the heavier weight of fodder 
per acre, it is deficient in protein compared with lucerne. On the plains near Adelaide 
I have grown without irrigation as much as 37 tons of green maize to the acre, and with 
irrigation 60 toM is no uncommon yield. I do not think there is any other plant that 
will give the dairyfarmer such an abundance of green feed as this. To grow these, heavy 
crops either for fodder or grain, a piece of good land should be selected and dressed with 
a thick coating of rotten farmyard manure ; the land should be then deeply ploughed, 
and afterw^ worked up into a fine tilth. The seed should then be sown in rows not less 
than 2ft. 6in. apart., and about 18in. between the plants. This wide planting admits of 
frequent cultivation with the ordinary potato scarifier, for unless the soil is kept 
constantly stirred between the plants the crop will be a failure. I have known the most 
suce^ful growers to scarify as often as 13 times during the growing period. In this 
district I find October a- suitable time to plant. The crop will then be ready to cut and feed 
in Febimary and March, when all natural herbage has dried up. If intended for grain the 
crop will ripen about the end of May, The cobs when fairly dry shoid be plucked from 
the stalk, leaving the hu^ on the plant ; they can then be placed in a crib or light draughty 
shed where the air can circulate through them. They will soon mature and harden, and 
are then ready for feeding to pigs, or can be threshed and sold. For fattening hogs 
I prefer these to any other grain. ® 


Keith, Aiigast 3. 

AsriFif^t mOTRES IN Whrat-Growiko.— In the local hall, on Augmt 3rd, under the 
auspices of tka Branch, J. M. Hattrick, of Sydney, lectured on this subject. The 
lecturer explained that if the land was deficient in nitrogen or potash the application of 
superphosphate imght be indefinitely increased without anv beneficial result, as that 
manure contein^ only phosphoric add, and excess of that constituent could not 
^pexmte to deficiency of either of the others. The only means of ascertaining 
the m^t^teble manure to apply was to experiment. Various quantities of superi 
might be tned, and quantities of potaah might be added. The best proportion to try 
'was 1 ton mumte of potash to 4 tons of super. He thought SOlbs. to 701bs. of the mixture 
TOt fer the Keith ^strict. He had personally conducted manhrial experiments 

' throughout Australia ^d found that a mixture of 14lbs. sulphate of potash ^d 421bs. 

acre more than the same weight 

of anper. The Jecture was illustrated with lantern views, ® 
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Kingston, July 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Jackson (chair), Redman, Clarke, Evans, P. W. Barnett, England, 
Hmt, Lloyd, and 0. F. Barnett. (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cross-Bbeedinci Cattle. — ^Mr. Evans re^ a paragraph from a newspaper showing the 
•extraordinary result secured by a West Australian cattle-breeder by crossing a humped- 
back Brahmin cow standing eight or nine hands high with a Deerimut Shorthorn bulL 
Three of the offspring weighed respectively— live weight — 6 years old, 2,2401bs. ; 5 years 
■old, l,8401bs. ; 4 years old, l,7501bs. 

Npxioirs Weeds and Sterilisation oe Soil.— Mr. Lloyd read the following paper on 
this subject : — “ I wish to bring before your notice, with a view to having the attention 
•of the Department drawn to the matter, a method which some years ago was claimed to 
be a great success in eradicating noxious weeds in America, near Wadtiington. The 
method to which I refer is the steaming of the ground by means of a steam engine to which 
is attached a set of harrows made of tubular steel. The steam is forced through these 
into the ground through vents in the points of the teeth, and it is said this not only killed 
the weeds but the seed as well, and that the land yielded better crops after this treat- 
ment. According to a paper read recently at the Gawler River Branch on * Some. Factors 
in Soil Fertility ’ it appears that where soil had been partly sterlised its fertility had been 
greatly increased, and scientists have now explained that this is no doubt due to 
the presence in the soil of two distinct species of micro-organisms. We have loi^ been 
familiar with the nitro-bacteria working through the l^mes, but now we are intrSiuced 
to their enemy, the protozoa. Apparently the bacteria are the hardier of the two — ^though 
the prey of the protozoa — and when the soil is partially sterilised the protozoa suffers 
most and the bacteria are left to multiply more rapidly, and so car^ on more efficiently 
their beneficent work. This discovery throws light on some of the hitherto unexplainable 
things. For instance, the American said the increased fertility was probably due td the 
destruction of grubs, worms, Soo. These, however, are mostly killed by ordinary cultiva- 
tion. Why is stable manure the fertiliser par excellence f Not only because of its organic 
action ; but put into soil where its .body is not required it is still very effective, 
and this, we are told, is because of the large number of bacteria it adds to the soil. 
Scrub and stubble burning furnishes another instance of the benefit of partial sterili- 
sation. Some time ago the theory was advanced that the«value of superphosphate 
lay fmore in its anti-toxic action than in ite fertilising power ; the idea being that 
plants give off at the roots a poisonous property which is neutralised by the super 
Is it likely that the super, is specially destructive to the protozoa ? It has been noticed 
that wherever super, has been used CaUfomian lucerne has come into prominence. This 
would seem to answer “ Yes.” In any case where noxious weeds have to be dealt with 
sterilisation by steam seems to be the most rational method ; destroying plant and seed 
and giving as an offset to the expense incurred increased fertility.” 


Lncindale, August 12, 

(Average annual rainfall, 22|m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Rayson (chair), Seeker, Rivett, Meinnes, Daw, Johnston, McMoirow» 
Feuerheerdt, Beaton, Carmichael, Lanherg, Seeker (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Breaking and Handling Horses. — Mr. McMorrow read the following paper on this 
subject : — The farmer who breeds only one or two foals a year will find it time well 
spent if he handles his foals when they are six or eight months old. I would not advise 
him to catch and pet a foal when it is very young, as this often leads to its becoming 
tricky and mischievous, but take a foal at six or eight months. Catch it quietly with a 
rope, and use a cavesson and leading rein, but not a bit, and teach the foal to le^ about 
quietly. At first the animal will not go just where it is wanted. Therefore you must 
go to a certain extent where it wants to go ; but it wilinot take many minutes of quiet 
pulling to make any horse know what you want, and in an bourns time it ought to be 
leading splendidly. He also requires to be tied up. For this secure a very strox^ rope. 
Hrst run it through the halter of the cavesson under its jaw ; then tie securely around the 
neck. This prevents him from getting the knot of the rope between his ears, which may 
cause the colt to strangle if you are not near. Secure the rope properly, and never cut it 
however much the colt may pull or struggle to get away. About three days of this hand- 
ling, during which time he should be given a litSe feed, will be quite sufficient at this age, 
and then when you brings the colt in "at the age of two and a half years to start work, it 
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will soon become quiet. Now put the bit in its mouth, put side reins from the bit to a- 
surcingle round the colt, and rein Mm up fairly tightly and evenly ; otherwise you may 
mouth it sideways, one side soft and the other hard. This is very awkward in a horse 
either riding or driving. Keep it moving quietly about the yard or little paddock for an 
hour or so ; then you may loosen him and put on a pair of plough lines, and begin to drivfe- 
him about- You must go., with it to a certain extent until it begins to learn by youi* 
quiet pulling what you want it to do. After it has learned to drive about well and quietl3r 
you may let it go for that day. The following day the colt may be ridden if of a lijght 
breed. Care should always be taken to get the colt to stand quietly when first mounting.. 
Always try to get the colt to stand after you have mounted it, and get up and down 
several times before letting it move at all. Then let it move off quietly, and try to prevent 
it from bucking, if possible. Remember you are educating it to do what you want it 
to do, so letting it buck when you can prevent it is educating it to do what you do not 
want it to do. After a few days it can be started for harness if wanted for that puipose- 
For this use a pair of long traces, and sledge the horse well tiE you get it perfectly tract- 
able, to stand anywhere you want it to do, and start when you ask it to. This may t^e 
some days ; it just depends on the temper of the horse. Then put it in a cart and drive 
off quietly. A horse broken in and taught to work straight away by itself always makea 
the handiest and best worker on the farm. A draught horse should be treated the same 
way as a light one for harness to make a handy horse of it. To take a colt that was not 
handled when a foal : First you require a strong and high yard, so that you can put the 
colt in by itself. A round yard is always best. Run the colt in and rope with a light 
roping stick. Keep him moving around the yard with the rope hanging loose around 
the neck. Pull up gradually until the colt feels it tight, keeping him moving all the time 
After a little wb^e the colt will stop and come towams you. Aen have a man to keep a 
steady strain on the rope, and you can put the oavesson on without much trouble. Put 
the leading rein on the nose ring, and move him about quietly. Then begin to handle the 
colt all over from ear to tail. This can be done without any danger by takmg the roping 
rope, put one end round the neck, fasten it loosely and so that it will not sfip, pass the 
length of rope round the near hind fetlock and back to the collar rope, draw the leg forward 
till swinging off the ground, and fasten the rope securely. This is the finest way to hitch 
the wildest of colts so that you can get about it without fear of danger either to it or to 
yourself. To finish it off ^ through the same process as advised before, from a foal to 
a broken horse, and remember a colt is a colt until it has been broken in for at least six 
months. A steady nerve is essential when you go to a young horse, as he very soon knows 
when you are nervous and afraid. You must treat and work him according to his temper, 
and practical experience is necessary to learn the different tempers of the horse. Wxen 
teaching a young horse to lead, do not go ahead and pull it, but keep well back from the 
shower and make the horse go ahead. This makes a go(^ leader of it in a very shorty 
while. Never use too much whip with a young horse, but when you use it for driving 
take a stockwhip and use it properly for a cut or two. Never use a whip lightly. If 
you want to tie up a horse on an open plain where there is neither fence nor tree, tie a 
knot near the end of your reins and bucMe it around the fore fetlock. A pair of hobbles 
is a splendid thing to use to teach a young horse to stand and he caught out in the open 
paddock, and they are also splendid to put on a horse that will not stand to be put in 
harness. No horse if properly handled from the beginning should be an outlaw or jib, 
as this only com^ from bii management, and the breaker giving in to the horse instead 
of the horse being compelled to give in to the breaker.” 


Millicent, August 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28|in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Mutton (chair), Holzgrefe, Oberlander, Bowering, Mullins, Gray» 
Serle, and Bay (Hon. Sec.). 

Ploughs and Ploughing. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. H. F. L. Holzgrefe ; — 
“ During the last 50 years wonderful hnprovements have been devised in the implements 
used for the purpose of stiiTing up the soil. In this paper I will only refer to the ploughs 
mostly in use in our district. First we have the set ploughs of various makes and names, 
wMch are the best in clear land, where you have no roots, stones, or other rubbish. 
With them a good ploughman can do the b^t work. They do clean ploughing, provided 
the mouldboards are nob too short. The next oldest plough is the stump-jump — & very 
useful Implement in rough land. It has done and is doing good service at the present 
time in our State. A lot of land would never have been cultivated but for this plough. 
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but it is not very much used in the South-East. Another plough coming into use a 
igood deal in the South-East is the. disc plough, useful in ferny (bracken) or stubble land, 
'where the soil is not sticky. It gets over stones and other rubbish very easily ; it is 
very light in draught, and good for destroying weeds. Of course, the different ploughs 
mentioned by me are made with from one to six furrows, or even more. You can get 
them according to your order or the strength of the farmer’s team to pull them. Thus 
we have a great variety to select from. I prefer the set plough in good land free from 
stones and roots. As we have not too much good land in the South-East, if it is worth 
ploughing at all it ought to be well ploughed — ^for grain or other crops. Weeds gain very 
■fast on our land, and unless the ploughing is well done it is better left alone. " Four to 
five inches deep and 9in. to lOin. wide is a good furrow for the best land. This gauge 
is mostly used at our ploughing matches, and looks splendid if properly done. Of course, 
-every farmer ought to know his own land best, and the depth. to plough. Kefeiring to 
the Millicent and Mount Gambier districts, I have always found that those farmers who 
plough their land well always come on top in results. It is better to put in 50 acres well 
•done than 100 acres scratched over. A good plough is of very little use “ nTilAga you have 
-a good man with it. Ploughing matches have done a lot of good in teaching our young 
men to take an interest in good ploughing. The system now adopted by some farmers, 
<of starting on the outside of the whole paddock, or part thereof, and ploughing round 
and round till finished, has its advantages and disadvantages. If you continue, year after 
year, ploughing in this way youi land will get higher on the headland near the fence and 
•dbrains, and in wet years there is trouble to get off the flood water. But if ploughed in 
•one or two chain “ lands ’* (or more), the furrows you leave when finishing lands are 
useful, if opened at the ends, to let off the flood water on some of our wet land, and in 
wet winters.” Mr. Mullins ^reed that ploughing was not of much use unless it was 
done well. It was a great mistake, also, to plough round the paddock and finish in the 
•centre. Mr. Hokgrefe said that was all right in drier country. In the South-East, 
liowever, one day’s flood water on a crop just when the seed was germinating would 
ruin the whole crop. The Chairman had noticed some land on the Wyrie where two 
-ploughs had been used. One turned the sods on edge and the other turned them com- 
pletely over. The result could be seen in the weeds, which grew profusely on the edged 
sods, while the other portion of the land looked well. Mr. Holzgrefe did not think it 
advisable to use the stump-jump plough on the flats. If the land was ploughed thoroughly 
in the first place it was much easier to work it afterwards. He recommended even 
ploughing, say 4in. to 5in. deep, and taking furrows 9in. wide for the Millicent flats. The 
•stump- jump plough was made for the maliee country, where it was, of course, necessary, 
but the set plough, was the best for clear land, and better than a disc. He did not favor 
what was termed rough ploughing, and thought the scarifier of little use during the winter. 
IMt. Mullins asked how it was possible to work land for late barley crops otherwise. 
Mr. Holzgrefe replied that by ploughing thoroughly in the dry weather, and harrowing 
at intervals durmg fine autumn weather, before the weeds had obtained a strong growth, 
little trouble would be experienced. Mr. Bowering favored deep plonghing and narrow 
iurrows for the heavy land ; in some localities, however, that method would be a failure. 
Mr. Gray remarked that he had ploughed some loamy land which previously was infested 
with ferns. This year was the fifth under cultivation, and the results had been very 
satisfactory. 

Imported Grasses. — ^A short discussion on imported grasses followed. Mr. Serle said 
lie had attempted to destroy blue Kentucky grass by means of several ploughings without 
•success. Mr. Gray advised summer ploughing. It was mentioned that rye grass required 
^ firm soil That was the reason why it flourished on the roads. 


Nara«:oorte, August 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Wright (chair), Coe, Williams, LoUer, Bogers, Caldwell, Lange- 
luduoke, jun., and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm Vegetable Garden. — Mr. S. H. Schinckel read the following paper on this 
subject: — “The farm vegetable garden should be a very pleasing attraction on every 
■farm all the year round. On some farms that is so, while on others it is very conspicuous 
by its absence. Why this is so it is hard to say. Is it because people on such farms do 
not like vegetables ? Or is it that they cannot grow them ? Or are they always too busy 
•doing something of far greater impoitonce ? Or are they discouraged through the de- 
structiveness of slugs, &c, ? There is no doubt various reasons for this absence may be 
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"iven, but that does not alter the fact that a well-kept vegetable garden should be on 
every farm. It is a good asset to the farm. We all know that vegetables are very good, 
healthy food for the household. The waste portions are veiy good for pigs, poultry, &c., 
so they must save other items of expenditure- The person who wishes to be successful 
in growing vegetables must have a liking for the work, just the same as the most enthu- 
siastic footballer or cricketer, &c., has for his recreation or pastime. Footballers and 
cricketers have their disappointments, but are not discouraged. Vegetable-growers also 
meet with disappointments, but they should persevere and try to prevent disappointments. 
Good attention to the farm vegetable garden is a profitable and useful recreation. It is 
useless being half-hearted in this matter. You must work consistently and thoroughly 
at every favorable opportunity — ^not necessarily making it laborious. But do not, however, 
allow less important recreation to take you from your work. . There certainly are timea 
when persons on the farm should witness or have some more amusing recreation — ^particu- 
larly the younger man. But are not some of our younger men (the farmers’ sons) becoming 
too fond of amusing recreation for their own benefit. I think some may with advantage- 
to themselves split the difference. A little more attention and time for vegetables, and a 
little less for more amusing pastime. The vegetable garden certainly improves the 
attractiveness of the home. It greatly increases the love for home. Picture the person 
w’ith his nice flower garden. Do you find him always anxiously waiting to walk down the 
streets to see what is going on as soon as he. has finished his regular daffy work ? I think 
not- He is generally more contented admiring and seeing what he might be able to do 
in helping nature to improve its beauty. This also applies to the person who takes some 
little pride in his vegetable garden. I do not wish to say one word against the market 
garden, but vegetables from your own garden are always fresh, and therefore more palat ■ 
able than those secured from another source. The love for the farm v^etable garden 
undoubtedly cultivates a longing for good books. I think it possible at times that the 
farmer (young or old) receives quite as much pleasure and reward for his leisure hours in 
any kind of gardening as be womd from various kinds of recreation.” Mr. Bray thought 
that every farmer should at least grow sufficient vegetables for his own use. Itfr. Bogers 
agre^ with the views expressed in the paper. It was a great pity that so little attention 
was paid to farm vegetable gardens. It was a great help in assisting in economy. They 
had the land, and the least a farmer could do was to raise his own vegetables. Mr. Coe 
also spoke favorably of the paper, and it was just the right time to look after the garden 
and get it stocked. He confe^ed that it was hot easy to bend the back to digging, but, 
nevertheless, young men should be encouraged to take an int^est in gardening. It was 
a fine hobby, which could be made to bring gmt to the mill. Mr. Loller was surprised to 
see farmers in the North pay so little at^tion to gardening. Farmers should at least 
grow sufficient for their own use. Vegetables were very healthy, and they should be more 
used than meat. 

Veqsitable Notes for Aitgitst. — ^Mr. Scbinckel then read the following paper on 

Vegetable Notes for August ” : — “ Probably at this time of the year slugs are the greatest 
annoyance that the vegetable-grower has to contend with, more particularly in older 
gardens that have been lil^ially treated with farmyard manure. T&e best method that 
I know of to keep these pests in check is not to allow too much rank grass or herbage to 
grow, as they are usually found under this in large numbers. An occasional digging to 
stop rank growth is a good preventive. Slugs, like other pests, must have something 
to live on, and if this rank growth, which is common in most gardens, is prevented from 
providing shelter and food they have to go short or seek pastures new. I do not like 
planting young vegetables on freshly dug ground, which was caring a heavy growth of 
herbage previously, as the slugs invariably come to the surface shortly after, and then it is 
* good-bye, plants.’ Another good method I have practised in preventing slugs from 
attacking young plants is a liberal dressing of gypsum. There should now be steady 
plantii^ out of cabbages on well-prepared ground, about 2ft. apart. Around each plant, 
immediately after planting, put a good handful of gypsum, and as soon as the plants have 
recovered the change from transplanting, give the whole bed a liberal top dressing 
of short stable manure. Old manure is best for this, as you have less weeds to contend 
with. When weeds do appear do not neglect the hoe. The same treatment applies to 
cauliflowers, but they require a little more room. Carrots and parsnips may be sown 
now on fine, deep, well-prepar^ soil. It is best to dig the ground a week or two before 
needed ; then work down fine with a hoe. Seed must not be sown deep or too thicks Cover 
with a light mulch of old manure, look out for weeds, and attend to thinning. Turnips 
should be sown at intervals. The soil need not necessarily be very rich ; otherwise the 
treatment is the same as for carrots. Sow lettuce on firm soil, and tMn when large enough. 
Small beds of radishes should be sown fortnightly. Sow red beet on fairly rich soil, about 
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Ift. 6in. between the drills ; thin when large enoiigli. Peas and broad beans may still 
be sown, though for beans it is getting somewhat late. Onions should be planted now, 
ps these are very slow-gi*owing for a time. It is very important that they should be kept 
free from winds. There are many other, kinds of vegetables that may be sown now, 
but I have only referred to those I have been gi-owing myself. It must not be forgotten 
that to grow the best of vegetables they must be grown quickly, and the free use of the 
hoe on sunny days will greatly help one to do this. Have a good system of working, 
keep all plants in rows as far as possible, and if the vegetable garden is laid out in beds 
it will give a better opportunity for rotation.” Mr. Loller said he did not know that 
gypsum was an antidote to slugs. He would like to know if Mr. Sehinckel had 
tried lime as well as gypsum. Mr. Sehinckel said he had tried lime, but he found that 
after a heavy dew it was of little value in preventing slugs from attacking vegetables. 
Gypsum was more effective and could be said to be a preventive ; he just dropped the 
gypsum round the plant. A discussion then took place on the application of lime to the 
soil. Mr. Sehinckel said application of lime made plant food more readily available. He 
had never known less than 6cwts. to the acre used. In some cases he had known half a ton 
to the acre used. He had found in growing vegetables that the slugs were worse on soil 
where large quantities of manure had been applied. 

GERMiNATio:sr OF Wheat. — ^Mr. Rogers had difficulty with the geimination of wheat 
seed this year. A quantitv had not come up, and he did not know whether to attribute 
it to some peculiarity about the season or to treating the seed with too strong a solution 
of bluestone. Members generally atributed the non-germination to too much moisture 
in the ground when sown. Farmers should be careful in sowing too soon after heavy rain. 
In some cases the wheat malted, and in others the germ of the seed perishesd through being 
too cold. Mr. C5oe pointed out that the drill destroyed a lot of seed when it was being put 
in. Those using the drill should be careful to see that it worked properly. 


Penola, Angast 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26 jin.) 

Present. — M essrs. Richardson (chair), McKay, Peake, McDonald, Warner, Adamson, 
Strong, Norman, Miller, Darwent, and Ockley (Hon. Sec.). 

]Maihtaintnq Fertitjty or Soil. — ^The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Ockley, read the following 
paper : — One cannot help noticing that in this district of fairly high rainfall, wherever 
the soil is rich in humus it can hold a considerable amount of water without becoming 
supersaturated. This quality is essential to reap satisfactory results, from autumn and' 
winter sown crops : whereas, where it is deficient it soon gets into a water-logged state, 
and can only produce payable crops of cereals in comparatively years. Therefore 
it is of the utmost importance that w'hatever humus the soil contains in its virgin state 
should be maintained ; and on no account decreased by continual cereal cultivation and 
the selling of the produce off the farm, as has been the case in several districts of similar 
rainfall and climatic conditions in Victoria. Soil that is thus allowed to become de^deted 
of its humus gradually becomes less valuable, with regard to production, and requires 
a great deal of expense to restore it to its original condition whereas if a rational rotation, 
involving the feeding of fodder crops to live stock, be observed from the beginning, the 
land will be periodically restored to its original fertility, at the same time malong a profit. 
As there is such a wide range of fodder crops which can be successfully grown, no hard 
and fast rules for rotation can be laid down, and I have never heard of any particular 
system being specially applicable to this district. For the South-East in general. Professor 
Perkins suggests the Norfolk four-course rotation, which consists of : First Tear — Turnips, 
which could be replaced by swedes, mangels, potatoes, or kale. Second Tear — Barley or 
oats. Third Tear — Red clover, beans, or peas. Fourth Fear-^-Wheat. It is most 
probable that such a course would be eminently suitable, and would be the means of the 
constant employment of labor all the year round. This would, in a measure, lessen the 
great outcry of the scarcity of labor at harvest time. In fact, such constant employment 
would tend to make labor cheaper, as a man can afford to work for less per day & con- 
stantly employed. The great drawback to the profitable utilisation of the fodder crops 
for sheep and lamb fattening is the cost of the railage to Adelaide, and the time taken 
between the farm and sale yards ; and in view of the magnificent possibilities in this direction 
of the district, it is a pity that the farmer is so ham^rod. When the South-East has a 
port and freezing works "of her own there is nothing to prevent her exporting as much 
frozen mutton and dairy produce as New Zealand. However, whether the fodder crops 
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l)ring in a direct substantial profit or not, it is absolutely essential that they should be 
•grown, if the fanner wishes to keep his land in the same or better condition than it was 
■originally. In discussing the subject, the majority of members agreed that a rational 
•system of rotation would have to be observed ; but, as this district was practically new so 
-far as agricultural pursuits were concerned, the most suitable system had yet to be dis- 
covered. Wherever a tree had been rung the humus caused by the decaying leaves 
and bark made the ground firmer, and it was less affected by heavy rains. Especially 
was this noticeable- where the tree stood in ground liable to become waterlogged by in- 
cessant rain. The Hon. Secretary thought the district eminently suited to the growm of 
clovers and maize, and considered that more attention could with advantage be given 
to their cultivation. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Lowrie Scholarsbips. 

All sections of the community and producers especially will be pleased 
to learn that an anon 3 rmous donor has paid to the University of Adelaide 
the sum of £500 for the purpose of providing scholarships for post gradiKite 
research in agriculture. It is the wish of the donor that these should be 
called Lowrie Scholarships, in recognition of the valuable services rendered 
to agriculture by Mr. William Lowrie, formerly Professor of Agriculture at 
Eoseworthy and now Director of Agriculture. The University proposes 
to give in succession seven scholarships, each of £75, and tenable for one 
year, to be called the Lowrie Scholarships. Candidates must have qualified 
for the B.Sc. degree in either the special course in agriculture for that degree, 
the course for the honors degree in chemistry, or the course for the. ordinary 
degree in either chemistry and physics or chemistry and physiology. A 
candidate must have attended regularly a course in botany to be approved 
by the Council, and the course of bacteriology required for the third year 
in medicine. A scholarship will be awarded in December of each year, on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of Science, to the best candidate, provided 
he is of sufficient merit. The faculty will, in making any recommendation, 
take into consideration the whole undergraduate course of the candidate, 
and will attach special weight to evidence of capacity for original research. 
The holder of the scholarship will be styled the “ Lowrie scholar.^’ Modifica- 
tions may be made in the conditions of the scholarship, but the name and 
general object are not to be changed. 


Farmers at Sosewortby College. 

The interest being taken in the work being done at Eoseworthy College 
was again evidenced on Monday, September 18tb, when 350 producers 
accepted the in'ntation of the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. J. P. Wilson, 
M.L.C.) to attend the annual inspection of the College and grounds. In 
addition to the Minister there were present the Director of Agriculture (Pro- 
fessor Lowrie), the Principal of the Collie (Professor Perkins), and other 
officers of the department. The visitors w^“'€oi»duct^ the College 
buildings* and the various sections of the farm, inditing' ihe pqultcy section, 
no effort being spared by the Principal and his assistants to make the iiispec- 
tion as interesting and instructive as possible. This year the provision of 
sinncheon was entrusted to a caterer, and the innovation apparently met 
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■with general approval. In connection ■with the visit it may be as well to 
remind members of the Agricultural Bureau and farmers generally that ■ 
small parties can -visit the College at any time by arrangement -with the 
principal, .and that members of the Bureau can obtain excursion fares on the 
railways by applying to the department for certificates. 

New Lands. 

Land in the hundreds of Eudall, Moody, Boothby, and Hutchison, on 
Eyre’s Peninsula, which with other miscellaneous lots comprise in all an area 
of about 168,000 acres, is open for application until November 14th. A total 
of 220,000 acres in the hundreds of Smeaton and Pascoe, on the Darke’s 
Peak line, and in the hundred of Travers, north-east of Venus Bay, will be 
gazetted probably within the next three months. North-east of Tailem 
Bend, on the authorised railway line to Brown’s Well,"a total of 160,000 acres 
will be gazetted in four or six weeks’ time. Surveys will be proceeded with 
along the line, and the land will be ofiered as these are completed. There are 
now four survey parties engaged on that line ; six parties are at present at 
work in Eyre^s Peninsula, and it is probable that four or five additional, 
parties will be placed in the field very shortly. 


Apicnltnre. 

Though South Australian honey has gained a high reputation on account 
of its purity and general excellence, the beekeeping industry is still a long 
way behind what the natural advantages enjoyed wjairant. In order, there- 
fore, to encourage and assist beekeepers and stimulate the industry generally 
the Agricultural Department notify that they are prepared to make arrange- 
meats with the secretaries of agricultural and horticultural societies for a 
limited number of lectures and demonstrations with live bees to be given at 
shows. The advantages to be derived from the proposed lectures and 
demonstrations are self-e-vident, and are sure to be widely appreciated. 
Secretaries of shows are therefore advisdL that applications in connection 
with the matter should be made as early as possible to the Director of Agrir 
culture, Adelaide. 


Opening of the Wool Season. 

The first of the local wool sales of the 1911 season was held in Adelaide 
oh Thursday, September 21st, when over 23,500 bales were ofiered, this total 
being nearly 5,000 bales behind the numb^ ofiered at last year’s opening sales, 
which constituted a record. Prices realised show a decline on an average of 10 
per cent., but this to some extent was counterbalanced by the fact that the 
Northern wool especially carries more condition than that of the previous 
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year. Generally the quality was somewhat finer than last year. The 
• following figures show how the quantity of wool offered and sold compares 
with the quantities at the opening sales of the previous five years : — 


Year. Offered. Sold. 

1907 ; 20,372 19,863 

1908 22,542 20,802 

1909 17,012 16,124 

1910 28,276 24,445 

1911 23,505 21,982 


Nortli Bnndaleer Estate. 

The Government have decided to purchase the North Bundaleer Estate, 
comprising between 23,000 acres and 24,000 acres, from Mr. 6. E. Maslin 
for £6 iCs. per acre. The estate is located between the Bundaleer reservoir 
and Jamestown, and its acquisition by the Government for the purposes of 
closer settlement was strongly recommended by the Land Board and the 
Surveyor-General. The greater portion of the property, which has belonged 
to the Maslin femily for over 30 years, is stated to be admirably adapted for 
farming, the remainder being first-class grazing country. The estate is well 
watered, and is provided with a useful supply of timber for fencing and other 
purposes. 


Market Prospects for Laiiib and Batter. 

In his report, dated London, September 1st, the Acting Trade Com- 
missioner (Mr. J. B. Whiting) states — With further reference to my remarks 
in previous reports I may say that the general impression is that butter 
(though temporarily comparatively weak) wiU maintain very satisfectory 
prices. The prospects for Iamb are not quite so assured. Though the very 
dry season throughout Europe has resulted in a considerable falling off in 
the natural increase, it is thought that owing to the absence of feed a very 
krge quantity of both sheep and cattle will have to be sold as well on the 
Continent as in Great Britain, and that this supply above the normal of meat 
will tend to keep prices fairly level this coming season. If this turns out to 
be the actual state of things it seems to be certain that in the following season 
must be high, because of the general shortage due to the killing this 
season of a very much higher percentage than usual of breeding stocky The 
laarket for pork is feirly firm, Dutch being quoted at about 6d. for light 
W5B%ht and 6d. for heavy. There is no quotation for Australian, but it is 
gmb»My worth about 6d.” 
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Departmental Exhibits at Country Shows. 

TKe value of the Agricultural 'Department's wheat and poultry exhibits 
as a source of interest and instruction at country shows is becoming more 
generally recognised. The result is that during the present year more requests 
for the exhibits than can be complied with have been received. The exhibits 
wiD, however, be sent to as many shows as possible. 


Peruvian Lucerne. 

The Department of Agriculture has imported a quantity of Peruvian 
lucerne seed, parcels of which can be received from the department at cost 
price, viz.. Is. 6d. per pound. The seed was imported on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. S. McIntosh (Director of Irrigation), who has had considerable 
experience with this variety of lucerne on the swamp lands of the Murray. 


Tbe Wbeat Crop of the World. 

Writing on August 11th, Beerhohm^s Evening Com Trade tisj states — 
** The total estimated wheat crop of the world this year is 438 piiliion quarters 
(4801bs.). This is a lar^ quantity, and quite equal to the estimated require- 
ments, but at the same time, considering the large increase in the area so^- 
in the United States, is very^disappointing, and much smaller than expected 
two or three months ago. The world's total of 438 million quarts is six 
miDion quarters smaller than last year, and one million quarters less than 
that of 1900. The world's consumptive requirements of wheat, owing to 
the laiger population, are appreciably increasing every year, and it is fortunate 
that the crops of 1909, 1910, and 1911 have been sxich large ones. . . . 


Inspectors of Orchards. 

The Director of Agriculture is inviting applications for four positions as 
inspectors in country districts under the Vegetable Protection, Hay and 
Chaff, Fruit, and Fertilisers Acts. Applicants must be under 45 years of age, 
and win be required to submit themselves to a written and oral examination 
upon elementary entomology and vegetable pathology, including the life 
histories of common insects and fungus pests of the orchard and garden, as 
well as the most improved methods of prevention adopted in orchard practice. 
The salary is fixed to commence at £156 per annum and allowances to cover 
all travelling expenses, £150 per annum. 
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A Carniolian Oaeen Bee- 

Apiarists will be interested to know of tke safe arrival in Sontb Australia 
of a Carniolian queen from Ljubljana, in Austria. For some time past Mr. 
E. McDonald, a well-known apiarist of tbis State, has been of the opinion 
that the Carniolian strain of bee might prove useful in South Australia. He 
accordingly made arrangements through the Inspector of Apiaries for the 
importation of a queen bee from the above district. Posted on July 9th, 
the journey took exactly five weeks. On opening up the package the queen 
and her attendant bees were apparently quite dead. They were warmed 
up in an oven on the remote chance that life might be resuscitated. After 
three-quarters of an hour the queen alone showed signs of life, and the treat- 
ment was continued. On the following day she was safely introduced to a 
nucleus hive. Mr. McDonald believes that this bee will prove very useful 
when once acclimatised, and he intends to thoroughly test her merits at his 
apiary at Warunda Creek. 


Fmit Gradini^ and Packing. 

At the recent Conference of the Western Australian Fruitgrowers^ Asso- 
ciation it was r^olved — That a committee be appointed by the association 
to draw up the best methods of grading and packing of fruit for export with 
a view to the Government providing instructors of those methods." The 
mover of the motion, who has had considerable experience in Californian 
packing houses, warmly advocated the packing of fruit by number instead 
of by size. 


Tlie Soya Bean- 

As a subject of considerable discussion, the Soya bean has occupied a good 
deal of attention lately in very widely extended circles. The advantages of 
this crop for many purposes have been fully dilated upon, and the more it 
has been studied the more it seems to impress itself as one of the coming 
crops of the future. . . . One of the great needs of the whole of South 
Africa is what may be described as new crops. That is, something to vary* 
the usual monotony of the field crops of the country, and enable us to adopt 
some more economic methods of cultivation than is gener«d!y in vogue. In 
this direetaon the Soya bean promises to prove helpfiili jfor whit^ it is appfet^ly 
» commercial crop of some value for oil, with apparently an assort market 
^ soajhmaldng and other purposes, it is also of value as a rotation crop 
im maize — SbikA African AgricuUural Journal. 
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Increasing the Durability of Timber. 

Of the various methods that are practised for increasing the durability 
of timber that which occupies the foremost place is the application of creosote. 
This substance owes its efficacy to the fact that it is a virulent plant poison, 
80 that wood which contains a considerable quantity of creosote is more 
or less completely protected against the attack of decay-inducing organisms 
such as fungi. • * , . . Creosote also acts as a preservative to some 
extent owing to the fact that it displaces air and water in the tissues of the 
wood, and these are essential to the process of decay . — Journal of Board 
of Agriculture. 


A Rule for FeedinsT Cows. 

Bach cow should receive as much roughage as she will eat up clean, and a 
portion of this should preferably be of a succulent nature, like grass, silage, 
soiling crops, or roots. Of concentrates is has been found a good working 
rule to feed as many pounds of grain feeds per day to each cow as she pro- 
duces pounds of butter fat a week, or one-fourth to one-third as much grain 
as she gives pounds of milk daily, the amount depending upon the percentage 
of butter fat in the milk. In the case of cows producing milk with a low 
percentage of fat, one-fourth would be required. Care should always be taken 
to avoid an increase in body weight above the normal for each cow, since the 
milk secretion, as a general rule, is likely to suffer when cows commence to 
utilise their feed for the formation of body fat . — Budeitin 200, Wiscomsm 
Sscperimonl Station. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Flants. 

During the month of September, 12,180bush. of fresh fruits, 879 bags of 
onions, 3,758 bags of potatoes, and 20pkgs. of plants were inspected and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act of 1885 ; 96bush. of bananas (chiefly over-ripe) and 120 bags 
of potatoes were rejected. Under the Federal Commerce Act 2,080 cases of 
fresh fruit, 117pkgs. of preserved fruit, 626pkgs. of dried fruit, 55pkgs. of 
honey, and Ipkg. of plants were exported to oversea markets during the 
same period. These were distributed follows; — ^For liondon, 5C^kgs. 
honey, 12pkgs. preserved fruit, and Ipkg. plants; for Germany, 5pkgs. 
honey ; for South Africa, 286pkgs. dried fruit ; for India, 105pkgs. preserved 
fruit ; for New Zealand, 340pkgs. dri^ fruit and 2,080pkgs. citrus fruit. 
Under the Federal Quarantine Act 545pljgs. plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were 
admitted from oversea sources. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the enquirer must accompany eaoh question. Enquiries 
received from the question^boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.*' 


Tbeatment of Mabes in Foal. 

V. X.,’’ Penola. — ^If you send your name and address, a reply wiE be 
sent to your questions. 


Defects in Apples. 

P, J. C./* Wirrabara. — The apples left at the office of the Horticultural 
Instructor are damaged in three ways — (1) Dry brown areas are present 
in the pulp, having all the characteristics of the bitter pit defect. (2) The 
black spot fungus {Fusicladium dmdriticam) is present in large and smaQ 
patches. Many of the brown decayii^ spots noted upon the skin are due 
to a late growth of this fungus, as the spore-bearing hyphse demonstrate. 
(3) There are other small brownish spots where the sHn has become decom- 
posed, and blue mould {PenicSUum) has effected a lodgment. It would 
appear as if these last-named patches are mainly to he accounted for owing 
to the fact that the fruit has reached that stage of ripeness when its chemical 
constituents change into compounds which in themselves either tend to break 
up the structure of the apple directly, or by facilitating the operations of other 
elements and organisms permit such a result. 


Mange in Hokse. 

" J, H.,” dare writes — I have a mare suffering from a sMn disease. It 
starts in the form of a fester, which dries up in a few dzys, and then the hair 
coanesoff. CSan you aidvme a remedy ? 

The Oovemment Yetcrinaiy Smgeon (Mr, J. F. McEachran, M.K^C.V.S.) 

would recommend the owner to apply the following lotion : — 
SozB. ; oil of tar, 3ozs. ; raw linseed oil, 6 o 2 ». ; mix. Wash the affected 
;wd! with soap and water, dry, apply lotion, rubbing well in, leave for 
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tliree days, wash off, dry, and re-apply. Two applications usually suffice. 
As the skin disease is contagious, the affected animals should be kept away 
from other horses, and the harness should be thoroughly washed with hot 
water.'^ 


Liquefying Candied Honey. 

" A. A.,^^ Gilberton, asks — (1) The best means to adopt to liquefy candied 
honey. (2) If the tins of honey are placed in a water bath and the water 
allowed to boil, is it possible for the honey to become burnt so long as I keep 
the bath well supplied with water ? I ask tliis question as I have heard it 
asserted that the honey can be burnt in this manner ; in fact, the assertion 
was that if the water only comes to boiling point the honey will be burnt. 
Is that so ? I should be pleased to hear what Mr. Whitelaw has to say about 
this. (3) What effect does the liquefying of candied honey (by placing the 
tin in a water bath) have upon the color and flavor of the honey ? ” 

Answer — (1) The various methods adopted to liquefy candied honey are — 
(a) A hot air chamber ; (6) a steam tank ; (c) by heating in water. (2) By 
placing the tins in water on pieces of timber lin. in thickness, and applying 
heat, the honey will liquefy. The tins must be quite watertight, and the 
water level should reach to two-thirds the height of the tins. Honey should 
not be heated much over 160° F., as there would be the danger of impairing 
both flavor and color. A lower temperature is safer, but would be slower. 
On no account should the honey reach boiling point (212° P.), as a burnt 
flavor would be the consequence. (3) When candied honey is liquefied there 
is usually a slight chemical change in its composition, and it usually attains a 
higher density. When overheated during the process the flavor is changed, 
and it becomes darker in color. Ihis is due in some instances to the splitting 
of the minute grains of pollen contained in the honey.'' 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Experiments Relating to the Depth of Sowing of Some Agricultural 

Seeds. 


By Authue J. Perkins (Principal Rosewoitliy Agriciiltural College) and 
W. J. Spafforb (Assistant Experimentalist). 


In 1903 — a year particularly disastrous to the College crops — ^the failure 
of portion of the wheat crop was, rightly , or wrongly, attributed to unduly 
deep sowing. This mishap formed the starting point of a series of experi- 
ments bearing on the subject, which were carried out by us in 19C6, 1908,. 
and 1909. We cannot pretend that we have dealt with this question at all 
exhaustively ; we did not, for instance, submit seed to what might be termed 
adverse conditions of germination. Our object may be described as, given a 
soil in good average seeding condition, what depths of sowing axe likely to, 
prove best suited to various agricultural seeds. We now submit the result 
of’ three years^ trials, in the belief that some of the conclusions to be derived 
from them may prove of value to others. 


WHEAT.. 

Wheat was tested in both light sandy soil and rather heavy loam. We 
shall submit ^t the results secured in sandy soil. 

Wheat in Sanby Soil in 1906. 

I 

The wheat was sown at depths running from iin. to 6in., with Jin. intervab 
between them. In 19C^ we sowed only 10 grains of wheat at ^ch depth. 
We came^eveatoally to look upon this number as insufficient for our purpose, 
and raised it to 50 in succeeding years. 

The grain was sown on June 5th. How it germinated is shown in 
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Table I . — Showing Gemination of Wheat Sown in Sandy Soil at Various 

Dephs in 1906. 


Depth of 
Seeding. 


Germination Order and Nnmherp. 



Total 

Number 

Germi- 

nated. 


iin 6 — 2 — — — — — 8 

lin 6 3 — — — — — — 9 

IJin - 3 2 1 — 1 — — 7 

2in — — 31—1—1 6 

2Jin — — 1.2 1 2 — — 6 

Sin — — — 4 2 4 — — 10 

3Jin — — — 2 4 3 — — 9 

4m — — — — 1 5 — — 6 

4^in — — — — 1 6 1 — 8 

6in — — — — 1 7 — — 8 

■6Jin — — — — — 4 — 2 6 

6m — — — — — 1 2 1 4 


Of tlie plants that germinated it was noted on August 29tli that those from 
seed sown Jin. deep looked rather sickly ; those from seed sown lin. deep 
were somewhat healthier looking ; whilst at the time the finest plants were 
from those sown IJin. to 2in. deep. Those sown at greater depths were 
weaker in proportion as the depth of sowing increased. By October 9th 
plants from seed sown from Jin. to SJin. inclusively had fully developed 
ears, whilst plants sown at greater depths were only just coming into ear. 

No record could be kept of the grain produced, as unfortunately birds 
destroyed the greater portion before it came to maturity- 


Wheat Sown in Sandy Soil in 1908. 

The grain was placed at the same depths as in 1906 ; but instead of 10 
grains for each depth 60 grains were sown. The seed was sown unpicUed 
on June 11th. Germination results are shown below in Table II. : — 

Table II . — Showing Germination of Wheat Sown in Sandy Soil at Various 

dephs in 1908. 


Depth of 
Seeding. 


17 26 6 — 1 49 

— 34 4 5 1 2 46 

— 23 13 5 5 I 47 

9 15 14 8 1 47 

1 4 19 17 21 2 — 2—1 49 

10 21 13 2 I 47 

2 14 16 6 2 12 42 

9 12 5 9—5 21—1— 44 

2 6 5 16 5 a 2 1 43 

2213 7 8 3 1 1 37 

3 66 10 16 4 3 1— 47 

1.— 4 — 17 12 7 1—2 43 


Jin. 

lin. 

IJin. 

2in. 

2Jin. 

Sin. 

3Jm. 

4in. 

4Jin. 

6in. 

6Jm. 

6in. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

^ y f Total 

June. July. Number 

^ A ; ^ Germi- 

20 21 22 23 24 26 26 27 28 29 30 1 2 3 4 6 nated. 
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Plants from seed of all depths came into full bloom uniformly on October 
16th. Again no record could be kept of the grain, as birds destroyed it 
before maturity. 

Wheat Sown in Sandy Soil in 1909. 

Fifty grains of wheat were sown at the same depths as in preceding years 
— on May 25th (Jin. to 2Jm,) and on May 26th (Sin. to 6in.). Germination 
results are shown below in Table HI. : — 


Table HI . — Showing Germination of yfheat Sown in Sandy Soil at Various 

Deaths in 1908. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

K i 

V 


Depth of Seeding. 


June. 

r \ 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 li 12 1314 15 16 17 18 19 


iin. 
lin. . . 
liin, . 
2in. .. 
2Jin. . 
3in. .. 
SJin. . 
4m. .. 
4|in. . 
din. .. 
5Jin. , 
din. .. 


1— 22 1 3 16 — 2582 

1— 1 22 11 44 14 — 23 — 1 

— 412183792112 — 

— 12 5 3856421111 
-.5-^1 1577421—3 — 

— 4— .2 6323 1 34 

1 1 12334 261 

1—1215432132 

1 13312—41 

1-1114153 

3 3 1—3 — 3 1 

5 1—2 — 2 2 1 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

' y f Total 

June. July. Number 

Depth of Seeding. , v — ^ ^ ^ Germi- 

20 21 22 23 24 26 26 27 28 29 30 1 5 6 nated. 


lin. .. 
Iin. .. 


liin. 

2in. . 


2im. . 

3in. .. 


3iin. . 
4m. .. 
4iin, . 
5m, , . 
Sfin. . 
Sin. .. 


43 

45- 


1 42 

: 40 

— 2 1 S9 

1 1 20 

— 1 1 26 

1 1 1 1 1— SO 

4 4 1 25 

1 2 1 21 

— 1 — — 1 1 17 

-2 3 18 


This wheat was sown in a field in which the greater portion of the crop 
jiied off from blighting off or takeall ; and although we were able to collect 
that matured in this experiment, it will serve no purpose to quote 
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it, as the majority of the plants under experiment died back under similar 
influences. 

Summary Germination op Wheat in Sandy Soil over the Three 

Seasons. 

It remains for us to summarise the results of three years' experiments in 
sandy soil, and to establish the average germination percentages for the 
several depths. This has been done in Table IV. below : — 


Table IV. — Showing Summary of Germination of Wheat at Various Deaths 
in Sandy Soil^ 1906, 1908, and 1909, together with Average Germination 
Percentages, 

Numbers Germinated. 


t — ^ \ Average 

Depth of Seeding. Out of 10. Out of 50. Out of 60. Out of 110. Germination 
1906. 1908. 1909. Total. Percentages. 

iin. 8 49 43 100 91 

lin 9 46 45 100 91 

IJin. 7 47 42 96 87 

2m. *6 47 40 . 93 85 

2|m 6 49 39 94 86 

3in 10 47 30 87 79 

34in 9 42 26 77 70 

4m. 6 - 44 30 80 73 

8 43 25 76 69 

Sin. i 8 37 21 66 60 

Spin. 6 47 17 70 64 

Sin 4 43 18 66 59 


Again, if for the several depths tested we average the number of days 
over which germination extended during the three years we find that — 
Seed placed ^in. deep showed above ground 8 tol5 days after seeing. 


it 

lin. 

e< 

" 9 to 15 

ee 


ee 

l^in. 

ee 

" 10 to 20 

ee 



2in. 

<€ 

" 11 to 20 

ee 


tt 

2iin. 

ee 

“ 11 to 21 

ee 

tt 

et 

Sin. 


“ 11 to 21 

ee 

€i 

ee 

3|in. 

ee 

" 12 to 20 

et 

et 

*f 

4rin. 

ee 

" 12 to 24 

et 

Cl 

it 

djin. 

ee 

" 13 to 20 


ee 

t< 

5inJ 

ee 

“ • 14 to 24 


ee 

ee 

5|in. 

ee 

" 15 to 26 

et 

et 

€t 

Gin. 

ee 

“ 15 to 22 

ee 

ee 
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General Conclusions. 

From tlie various data and tables given we may derive the following con- 
clusions having reference to vrheat sown in sandy soil in good. seeding con- 
dition : — 

1. That seed sown between ^in. and lin. deep germinates most freely. 

2. That up to 4:in. of depth germination still proves fairly satisfactory, 
but beyond that depth it is generally very irregular. 

3. That even at a depth of 6in. more than 50 per cent, of the seed sown 
shows eventually above ground. 

4. That shallow sowing leads, as a rule, to regular and rapid germination ; 
whereas deep sowing causes germination to extend irregularly over a long 
period of time, resulting, as a rule, in irregular patchy growth. 

5. That in view of the fact that frequently a proportion of the seed sown 
at very shallow depths in sandy soils is apt to die off after germination if 
dry weather sets in, we are of opinion that for soils of this kind a depth of 
sowing of from lin. to 2in. is to be recommended. 


Wheat in Heavy Clay Loam in 1906. 

As was the case vdth wheat sown in sandy soil, only 10 grains of wheat 
were placed at each depth in heavy clay loam in 1906. The seed was sown 
on June 6th. Germination results are shown below in Table T. : — 


Table V . — SAamng Germination of Wheat Soion in Heavy Clay Loam at 
Various DepJhs in 1906. 


Depth 

of 

Seed- 

ing. 


Genmnaiion Older and Numbers. 

^ ' Total 

June. July, Nos. 

A ^ — K — ^ Germi- 

14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 1 2 nated. 


iin 1 1 1 2 2 1 8 

li^ — 2 — 2 — 3 7 

.’.W'.’ 1 4 1 1 ——I 8 

Sin 2 3 — 1 6 

1 2 I 1 1 6 

1. — — L — 3 

iin 1. — I 1 3 

Oin. 1 — 1 2 4 


On August 29th plants from seed sown |m. deep showed to best advantage. 
Those from seed sown lin. to Bin. in depth were approximately equal ; whilst 
b^ow Bin. the greater the depth the poorer the pknts. 
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On October 12tli plants from seed sown between |in. and 2Jin. inclusively 
were in full ear, whereas those from seeds placed at greater depths were only 
just coming into ear. 

Birds unfortunately destroyed the greater portion of the grain before it 
had time to ripen off. 

Wheat in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 

Fifty grains of wheat were sown at the various depths on June 10th. Ger- 
mination results are shown below in Table VI. : — 

Table VI . — Showing Germination of Wheat Sown in Heavy Clay Loam 
at Various Depths in 1908. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of June. 

Seeding. , — 



20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Jin 

21 

18 

3 





1 



1 

_ 




fin 

0 

35 

5 

— 

— 

1 

— 








I Jin 

— 

11 

19 

5 

— 

4 

2 

1 





1 

2in 

— 

4 

12 

4 

9 

3 

1 

— 



1 


2 Jin. 

— 

— 

1 

3 

6 

16 

10 

— 




, 

3in 


— 

— 

— 

5 

7 

12 

f2 

1 

— 



SJin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

14 


2 

— 

I 

4in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

4Jin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

5 

2 

2 

5in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

4 

djin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

6in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 




Germination Order and Numbers. 


• 





^ 


V- 






Total 

Depth of 





July. 





Nos. 

Seeding. 





A 



















1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 11 

12 

nated. 

Jin 

— 

— 



1 — 

— 

— 







45 

lin 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

47 

IJin 



— 









— 

* 

_ 

, — 

43 

2iii 

1 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 


— 

— — 

— 

36 

2Jin 

— 

1 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , — 

— 

38 

3in 

1 

— 

1 

— — 


1 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 

32 

3Jin. ...... 

1 

1 

— 

— — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

24 

4in 

4 

1 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

24 

4 Jin. ...... 

1 

5 

3 

— — 

— 

1 

* 1 

— 

— — 

— 

28 

Sin 

5 

3 

2 

2 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — - 


23 

5Jin 

6 

5 

4 

1 — 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— — 

— 

21 

Oin 

7 

9 

2 

1 — 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

: — — 

— 

25 


Plants from seed sown ^in. to 2Jm. deep came into ftill Uoom on STovem- 
ber 3rd ; plants from seed sown Sin. to 4in. deep on November 5tb ; and 
plants from seed sown 4iin. to 6in. deep on November 12th. In heavy soils, 
therefore, the influence of late germination made itsdf felt in the after develop- 
ment of the plants. 
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All plants of tliis series matured safely. They were carefully harvested 
and weighed. Results secured are shown further on in Table IX., together 
with those collected in 1909. 


Wheat in Heavy Clay Loam in 1909. 

Fifty grains of wheat were sown at the various depths bn May 24th. Ger- 
mination results are shown below in Table VII. : — 


Table VII . — Showing Germination of Wheat Sown in Heavy Olay Loam at 
Various Depths in 1909. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of 
Seeding. 


June. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 35 lf> 17 18 


iin 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

5 

— 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

lin 

5 

7 

9 

8 

5 

— 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

l|in. 

1 

4 10 12 11 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2m 

— 

3 

5 

9 

8 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

21in. 




3 

6 

8 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Sin 





— ! 

1 

6 

3 

5 

3 

— 

7 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3im 

— 





— 

2 

1 

4 

8 

— 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

— 

4m 









— 

5 

2 

6 

— 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4}m 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

— 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5in. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

3 

■ — 

— 

2 

1 

8 

*— 

2 

— 

3 

— 

djin. 








— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

— 

3 

4 

Gin. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 




Depth of 
Seeding. 



liih... 

2in 

2im... 
Sin. . . . 
S^in. . . 
4in. . . . 
4im. . . 
5in.. .. 


5iin, . . 

6m 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

X y / Total 

June. July. Numbers 

( * V ^ Germi- 

19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 1 2 3 natcd. 

.. 44 

^ 46 

.. : 44 


42 

41 

38 

,, 1 ; 39, 

1 34 

1 32 

3 1 28 

1 1 24 

3 21 


. As was the case in the preceding year, we were able to harvest all plants 
of this series. Results secured are indicated further on in Table IX., together 
thoae of 19{^. 
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Summary op the Germination of Wheat in Heavy Clay Loam over 

THE Three Seasons. 

We have now to summarise the results of the three years’ experiments in 
heavy clay loam, as has already been done for sandy soil. These results 
are summarised below in Table VIII. : — 


Table VIII. — Showing Summary of Germination of Wheat at various depths 
in Heavy Glay Loam, 1906, 1908, and 1909, together with Average Ger- 
mination Percefntages. 

Numbers Grerminated. 


Depth of Seeding. 

Out of 10. 

Out of 60, 

Out of 60. 

Out of 110.' 

Average 

Germination 

1906. 

1908. 

1909. 

Total. 

Percentages. 



8 

45 

44 

97 

88 

lin 

7 

47 

46 

100 

91 

liin 

5 

43 

44 

92 

84 

2in 

8 

36 

42 

86 

78 



9 

38 • 

41 

88 

80 

3in. 

6 

32 

38 

76 

69 

3Jin 

6 

24 

39 

69 

63 

4m 

3 

24 

34 

61 

65 

AJin 

4 

28 

32 

64 

58 

Shu 

3 

23 

28 

54 

49 

5iin 

6m 

. 3 

21 

24 

48 

44 

4 

26 

21 

50 

45 


If now for the various depths tested we average the number of days over 
which germination extended during the three years covered by the experi- 
we find that — 


Jin. deep showed above ground 9 to 21 days after. 


. ’ 

lin. 

tt 

tt 

9 to 17 

tt 

tit 

IJin. 

.It 

tt 

10 to 20 

tt 

tt 

2in. 

tt 

tt 

10 to 21 

tt 

It 

2|m. 

tt 

tt 

11 to 20 

tt 

ft 

3in. 

ft 

tt 

12 to 24 

It 

tt 

SJin. 

tt 

tt 

13 to 26 

tt 

tt 

4in« 

tt 

tt 

14 to 24 ■ 

it 

tt 

4Jin. 

tt 

tt 

14 to 26 

'tt 

tt 

5in. 

tt 

tt 

16 to 30 

tt 

tt 

5Jin. 

tt 

tt 

16 to 27 

tt 

ft 

6in, 

tt 

tt 

16 to 24 

tt 


Before indicating what we take to be tie conclumns to Be derived from 
this series of experiemnts, we shall summarise, in Table IX,, harvest results 
secured in 1908 and 1909. 


B 
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Table IX. — Showing Grain and Total Produce collected in 1908 and 1909 
from Grain Soum at Various Depths. 


Out of 50 Seeds Sown. 

A ^ Total Grain. Total Produce. 


Depth' 

1908. 1909. 

IVIatured 

/ ^ 

\r 


Per 

Plant 

of 

Seeding. 

Germi- 

nated. 

Germi- 
Matured. nated. 

Matuied. 

in two 
Yeais. 

Total. 

Per 

Plant. Total. 

Jin 

lin 

45 

43 44 

41 

84 

ozs. 

31 

ozs. 

0-37 

ozs. 

76 

ozs. 

0-90 

47 

46 46 

34 

80 

372 

0-47 

76 

0*95 

1 Jin. . . . 
2in. 

43 

37 44 

32 

69 

28i 

0-41 

56 

0*81 

36 

28 42 

26 

54 

19J 

0*36 

48 

0*89 

2 Jin. ... 
Sin 

38 

.32 41 

32 

64 

27i 

0-43 

72 

M2 

32 

25 38 

26 

51 

19J 

0*38 

52 

1-02 

3 Jin. ... 
4iTj 

24 

16 39 

31 

47 

26 

0*55 

68 

1-45 

24 

15 34 

29 

44 

25J 

0-69 

64 

1-46 

4Jin. ... 
5in 

28 

17 32 

32 

49 

31 

0-63 

80 

1-63 

23 

15 28 

24 

39 

26? 

0-69 

64 

1*64 

SJin. . . . 

2J 

12 24 

23 

35 

18 

0-51 

66 

1*60 

6in 

25 

15 21 

15 

30 

? 


36 

1*20 


With reference to Table IX., it will be noted that whilst on the whole the 
total yields were heavier in the case of grain sown at the shallower depths, 
the yields of individual plants, both as to grain and total produce, were 
generally heavier where the seed had been placed at greater depths. This, 
we believe, may be accounted for on the ground that where seed had been 
sown deeply only a small number of plants were left to mature ; and these 
were able, in consequence, to acquire greater individual development. In 
ordinary practice this would not be the case, as rank weed growth would 
soon have the better of a field in which germination had been scanty and 
patchy. 

6e3st;ral Conclusions. 

The following conclusions, having ref^ence to wheat sown at various 
depths in heavy clay loam, may be derived from the various tables and 
data already given : — 

1. That seed placed lin, deep gives the best percentage of successful ger- 
mination. . , 

2. That germination continues to be fairly satisfactory down to a depth 
of 2Jin, 

3. That when seed is placed below 4|in. more than 50 per cent, of it is lost. 

4. That whilst at a depth of lin, germination in heavy clay loam is quite 
as good as in light sandy soil, it is always less satisfactory at greater depths. 

5. That germination is perceptibly slower and more irregular in heavy 
clay loam than in light sandy soil. 

6. That for ordinary purposes a depth of lin. may be recommended for 
seeding of wheat in heavy clay loam, and that on no account should 2iin. 
b^;exceeded in soil of this character. 

l,)> ; 7 . ‘ • 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DAIRY. 


REARING OF YOUNG DAIRY STOCK. 


By P. H. SuTBR, Dairy Expert. 

The most important essential to attain success , in dairying practice may 
fairly be said to be the fitness of the farmer to breed good, profitable dairy 
stock, such as possess evidence of intelligent breeding, and high dairy develop- 
ment. 

If those who keep cows would put more sound thought and dairy sense 
into the business, in the direction of breeding and feeding, it would, during 
the coming years, prove the most sound, safe, and profitable branch of farming. 
Such it is to-day where the right man with the right ideas has hold of the 
business. . 

I am of opinion that, few herds are conducted on a ol^n and economic 
basis. Too many of the cows are not capable of fulfilling the purpose for 
which they are kept, viz., for heavy milk and butter production. On the 
contrary, they are proving simply a drain upon the farm. 

Why is this so ? Krst, because many have never had proper conditions 
4ltoiyed item, being injudiciously fed, as calves, or later when they are 
bemg'milked at the bails- Second, they are not bred on the right linos to 
produce milk, bdng in most iiistances the progeny of bulls not capable of 
transmittisg good dairy qualities. 


The .Fbbi>ino. 

I herein purpose dealing more particularly with the question of the feeding 
of the young dairy stock from calfhpod. 

It is a lamentable fact that the greater percentage of our young stock 
seen upon the farms, show evidence of breeding and feeding upon lines of 
chance, and are so uncared for as to seriously check the development of the 
highest dairy functions. 

The dairyman should endeavor to learn ail he can of the art of successfully 
rearing his heifer calves. Having, I take it,, be^ very careful to select the 
services of a bull coming of a,ncestors holding a long line of deep milki ng 
merit, he must then give full consideration as to how to rear the calves, so 
as to assist him to secure dairy development; at all times keeping them 
healthy, vigorous, and growing. . 
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A dairyman cannot give his attention to anything wliich will prove more 
profitable. The early care of the young calf has a marked effect on the future 
ability as a coiy. The first 12 months of the young calfs life are, I feel sure, 
the most important, and therefore every effort should be made to so raise 
them as to put them in the full developing way towards motherhood. A 
satisfactory development of the organism at maturity is only assured when 
the early growth is liberal and even. This calls for the supplying of nutritious, 
developing food, containing just what is necessary to produce bone, nerve, 
tissue, muscle, flesh, &c. 

The man who desires to secure the best dai^ development in his cows 
must be a liberal and judicious feeder- A stingy and careless feeder can 
easily be picked out by the condition of his calves at the farm. The neglect 
in this particular is responsible for so many cows possessing poor development 
from a dairy point of view, and results in a greater susceptibility to many 
constitutional defects. 

Amongst some of our farmers it is found to be a common practice not to 
remove the calf from the cow until three days after its birth. This practice 
may be justified in the case of a calf which, it is considered, is somewhat of 
weak appearance, and requires a little extra maternal attention to give it 
a good start ; but for all general purposes it is not an advisable method, 
as better results will follow the removal of the calf from the mother within 
the first 24 hours after its birth. 

If the former method is adopted, viz., leaving it run with its mother four 
days, until the milk secretion assumes practically a norxual condition, the 
feeder will experience more difficulty in teaching the yoimg calf to feed, 
and the mother will certainly fret more, which may cause her to form a habit 
of holding her milk, and increase the possibilities of inflammatory troubles 
in the udder, such as garget, &c. It may also happen that the milk may 
prove too rich for the young calf, and this may cause diatetic troubles. 

Better results are obtained by removing the calf as soon as it has been 
cleaned down by the cow ; the cow will not fret so much, and the young 
calf is much more easily induced to drink. 

Possibly the teaching of the young calf and the breaking in of the heifer 
later are the two items most dreaded in the ordinary routine of dairy work. 
However, they are easily overcome when the attendant will exercise a little 
patience. Very little trouble should be experienced in inducing the young 
to drink. Should it show little inclination to drink, then gently lower 
its head to the bucket, and with the hand put a little milV in its mouth and 
immediately insert a finger, when it will generally suck. Shotild it remain 
stubborn and refuse to exhibit any desire to drink, it is useless to persist 
in the attempt. Do not be cruel to the calf by hitting and kicking it, as I 
have seen many do.' Quietly put it aside in a nice warm sheltered place, 
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And, in the course of six or seven hours' time, the calf will have almost surely 
become hungry. It will then be found to drink readily. 

Feeding of the young calf should be done regularly. Feed it three times 
•daily, with its mother's milk for the first week. This is an important matter, 
for the mother's milk during this period is of a very different composition 
to what it is after seven days from calving. 

The milk taken from the cow during the first week is known as beestings, 
•or colostrum. It contains a very different percentage of solids, such as 
albumen, sugar, fat, &c., than that taken from the cow a week later. The 
•difference is shown as follows ; — 

Composition of Beestings^ or Cohstruin. 


Water 75-0 

Casein 4-0 

Albumen 13-5 

Pat 3-0 

Milk Sugar 2-9 

Ash 1-6 


100 


Comj^osition of Normal Milk Seven to Ten Days after Calving, 


Water 87-0 

Fat 3-8 

Casein ) 

Albumen ) 

Mpc Sugar 4-7 

■ ^ .j:^h 0-7 


100-0 

Attention is directed to the great difference in the percentages of casein 
And albumen, sugar, fat, &c., as shown above. 

Nature has, in order to assist to build up the structure of the calf and give 
it a good start off in life, supplied the necessary nutrients in the best form 
and proportions, the colostrum, or be^tu^s, actmg as a tonic. 

Care should be taken not to over-feed the calf, and to see that the milk 
ied at all times is at a temperature of froin to 98® P. This is most impor- 
tant, as is also the point that the utensik from whi«^ the milk is fed should 
be kept scrupulously clean. Negligence in th^e matters often upsets the 
young calf’s digestive system, and thfe at times causes death. 

The young calf should receive whole, not separated, milk ipr the second 
and third weeks of its life, at the end of which time the feeder may gradually 
substitute skim milk or separited mifc- otenge, however, should be 
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effected very gradually, probably not less than two weeks being taken to 
reduce the ration from whole to separated milk. 

I should recommend adding some suitable kind of concentrated food 
containing digestible fat at the end of the third week^s feeding. This is to 
take the place of the fat removed from the skimmed or separated milk, and 
in this respect I can recommend nothing better than boiled ground linseed,, 
pollard, and a little molasses. These, if well boiled up and then added to 
the milk and fed at a temperature of from 96® to 98®, force the calves along 
well, as also will any of the special calf foods on the market. A little cod 
liver oil, say a tablespoonful fed twice daily, is also followed with good result ; 
but this must be fed very gradually, as the odor, if too much is fed at first,: 
prevents the calf from drinking. 

In feeding, never make any sudden changes ; gradually increase the amount 
as the calf grows older. I recommend feeding three times daily for 
the first ten days, and after that period twice daily until the calf is- 
five months old, when, if all has gone well, it will have made good headway 
towards good dairy form. During this period the calf should also receive 
a little fine oaten or lucerne hay, a little crushed oats or bran, and have the 
ran of a small, clean, grassed paddock. 

At five to six months old the calf should be fit to wean ; if not, continue 
to give one feed daily xintil it is considered forward enough for weaning.. 
I should strongly recommend the adding of a pinch of salt daily to each calf s 
milk. This will make it more palatable, and will have a beneficial medicinal 
effect. Further, the addition of a cupful of limewater, added to the food 
say twice weekly, wiU greatly assist the young calf to ward off scouring. 
Every effort should be made to prevent the calf s digestive system being 
upset, for when this occurs it means a severe check to its development. 

Feeders should be careful not to make the following mistakes, viz. : — Over- 
feeding; feeding from dirty utensils; feeding milk below a temperature 
of 95® or above a temperature of 98® ; and making sudden changes in the 
rations. 

Never over-feed ; always at first to leave the calf anxious for a little 
more. If the Calf is ov^ed to dulness it results in indigestion, and tbisleads^ 
to scouring, which may <md Vitally. 

No rule can be laid down as to the quantity of food to give to calves, as* 
they differ so much in size and requirements, but it should be retnembered 
that nothing upsets a yom^ calf^^s system sooner than the making of any 
iff the above errors. 

In winter see to it that your calves have a cleans warm pen, wherein clean. 
' Straw is daily laid down. Failing that, calves are apt to get white scours ;• 
mA as a ppeventive of this I recommend that the navel cord should be tied 
wilife a piece of disinfected silk or string. Tie the navel cord 2in. from the* 
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then cut the navel cord off half an inch below the knot and smear the 
navel with Stockholm tar. 

The three methods of feeding calves generally adopted are by the indiarubber 
-teat, the trough, and the bucket. Of the three I prefer the rubber teats, 
for they are the more natural. When they are used a calf will not bolt its 
food, but will take it gradually, and will do unquestionably better. This 
method also induces a better secretion and the mixing of the saliva before 
swallowing, with the result that there is better digestion of the food consumed. 

The method of feeding by the rubber teats has, however, a disadvantage 
■from a bacteriological standpoint, because if the teats are not kept scrupulously 
•clean it is sure to create scouring. 

The Treatment op Heifers. 

After weaning young heifers — ^that is, when milk ceases to be fed to them, 
and -they are well grown, being fit to turn out into paddocks — ^they should 
:receive good, rich pasture to ensure further nourishment and growth, there 
being nothing better for this purpose than good grasses and clover. Where 
-this cannot be obtained a little hand feeding of crushed oats and chaff, or 
lucerne or oaten hay should be supplied, at the same time gi'vmg plenty of 
•coarse, bulky foods such as hay, grasses, to accustom the hmfer to work 
up and digest large quantities of food. 

The heifers may develop large bellies, but that is of no cosousequence so long 
as they develop right and show good development in w^ll-sprung ribs, deep 
body, flank, without any tendency to coarseness or beef production. 
'A deep, large, capacious bodj^ is d^irable, as it indicatiss a c^ipacity for treat- 
^ig large quantities of food which, if the animal be a dmry beast^ will be 
•converted into whilst, on the other'hand, if she is not a true dairy beast, 
eu^h food , wiB ^ the production of bee^ 

The dafcyisan^s heifers should never receive a check in their growth. He 
jshould see to it that they are always in a sound, healthy growirg condition, yet 
never too fat, , 5 

At 18 to 20 months, providing the heifer is weB grown, tshe 1^ mated 

with a good bull. 

In conclusion, I would nga^ess upon thc^ who read this article to feed their 
•calves irberaliy and judiciously, which practice, I fed sure, will lead to a 
•superior type of cow possessing a better constitution, I fed that ^xe cause 
of our dairy people losing so many pf their cows from that disease commonly 
•called dry bible and from impaction and paralyds is due in no small measure 
to the absence of sufficient nutrition hdng di|>plied dnmg calfhood. The 
result is that they are more susceptible to disease, especialty in later years, 
when the great strain of milk production is. upon their system, and at which 
•time thousands of cows and heifers do not reodve a food supply suitable to 
satisfying their full wants. 
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government exhibits at the ADELAIDE SHOW. 

LIVE STOCK PHIZES OADtED BY E08EW0ETHY COLLEQE. 


One of the most interesting sections of the Show of the Eoyal Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, held last month, was the exhibits prepared by 
different Government departments. In a large marquee situated in a con- 
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poultry meal, and fertilisers in charge of the Produce Department salesman 
(Mr. Nash) ; a poultry section under the Poultry Expert (Mr. Laurie) ; a- 
collection of citrus fruits tabled by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Quinn) ; 
and about 20 fleeces of wool of difierent types exhibited by the Wool Expert. 
A model poultr 3 ’'-house* constructed entirely of iron, to hold about 20 fowls,, 
which was exhibited by the Poultry Expert, came in for a great deal of atten- 
tion. 

Officers were in attendance at the various sections for the purpose of giving; 
information to inquiries, and the marquee was thronged with interested, 
visitors throughout the greater portion of the fo4r days of the Show. In 
addition, the Immigration Department had an officer in attendance to answer- 
inquiries concerning assisted inanoigration of farm laborers. 

In the competitive sections the Agricultural College, as usuab shol^ a, 
number of sheep and pigs, with gratifying success* ’ 


Bosevrorthy Allege* 



Adelaide, Saintemheir, 1911. 


. ( ^ i^eep the , College had efcsMbits (the maximum number 

d exhibitdr)^Naft 6f v^hki'^e pdtse Vtoners, with the excep- 

ticm of an inserted ewe purchased last year by Professor Perkins. This 
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ewe had been shorn last January in quarantine, and did not in consequence 
catch the judge's eye. In rams the Ck>llege took champion prize with a rahx 
of their own breeding, sired by a ram sent over by Professor Lowrie. The 
champion ram was also placed first in the aged ram class. The second prize 
in this class went to a College-bred ram, sired by the New Zealand ram. The 
third prize in the aged class went to Luton Hoo, purchased last year by 
Professor Perkins. This imported ram also labored under the disadvantage 
of having been shorn in quarantine in January lasfe In young rams under 
H years, the College carried ofi first, second, and fourth prizes with rams 
of their own breeding. All three had been sired by the New Zealand ram. 

In Southdown ewes the College took champion ewe with a ewe of their own 
breeding. In the aged class they were also awarded first and second prizes, 
the prxzetakers being full sisters, The second prize ewe had been placed as 
champion in 1910. In ewes under l-J years the Collie were awarded first, 
second, and third prizes with ewes of their own breeding ; all three were by 
the New Zealand ram. 


Boseworthy Agrieoltnxsd College, 



! Champion Son^iown Bwe, 3^1* 


In pigs, champion prize for sow of apy ws awerfied to the College 
for a Berkshire sow of their own bre^Si^;; %e same sow awarded first 
prize as a Berkshire sow, this s^nd ^ year 

from Finland, The latter, however, was s^a <3GKtdvantage in she had 
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only just been weaned off a litter. The College was also awarded second prize 
for a young Berkshire boar, whicb realised subsequently £5 5s. at auction. 

In export lambs the College took second prize with a pen of 10 crossbred 


Boseworthy Agricultural College, 
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lambs by Southdown rams out of Merino x Dorset Horn ewes. These 
lambs realised 15s. 6d. at auction. The College was awarded third prize in 
the same class for a pen of 10 crossbred lambs by Southdown rams out of 
Merino x Shropshire ewes, which at auction realised 14s. 9d. The College 
took second prize in export lambs (Professor Lowrie’s prize), with a pen of 
10 lambs by Southdown rams out of Merino x Dorset Horn ewes ; these 
secured 17s. 3d. at auction. Finally, the college were awarded third prize for 
a pen of five Merino lambs. 




CODLIN MOTH CONTROL. 


FDBTHBB T1ST8 VTITH LEAD ASSENATE3. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

By the courteous permission of Mr, Hugh Kennedy, further tests of the 
comparative values of several brands of arsenate of lead, for preventing 
injury by codlin moth, were carried out by Inspector Wishart, in his orchard 
near Lyndoch, during the season 1910-11. 

As remarked in a report upon the tests of the previous year, this small 
c^hard is located about a quarter of a mile dis^nt from any other garden, 
andla situated on a flat adjoining a permanent running creek about a mile 
i^m the of lyndoch. The soil is a stiff dark clay loam, and the 

planted a rectangle with the longer rows of trees running roughly 

east and west. Being planted in squares the cross lines are pointing 
approximately north and south. 

As the attached sketch plan indicates, eight rows containing 103 apple 
and one Williams* Bon Chretien pear trees were selected. Besides these a 
few quince, lemon, orange, peach and apricot trees were set in the rows. The 
ninth row contained one apple tree, and this was counted into the eighth* 
row of this test. Prior to the spraying ooziduoted during the previous season 
the trees had been allowed to grow very dense, and SKzme tiiinning was then 
performed upon the tops. 

Before this test a further ^anount of wood was removed from the heads, 
but the pruning consisted of taking out a few branches and laterals, and 
not cutting back lead^s; This treatment' not' esieulated to stimulate 
production of wood, but merely to admit sui^eiimt light throughout the 
tops of the tr^. ^ - 
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The orchard carried a good crop the previous season, but during the period 
covered by this present test only a fair crop was borne by the Rome Beauty 
variety, a lesser yield by the Cleopatra, and a very inferior one by the Dunn's 
Seedling. 


EAST-DISTRICT ROAD. 



Row 1. 

Row 2. 

Rows. 

Row 4. 

Row 5. 

Row 6. Row 7. 

* Bow 8. 

Row 9. 


Geo. 

Cleo. 

Geo. 

Geo. 

Lord 

Geo. Geo. 

Cleo. 

Dunn’s 






Nelson. 



S. 


Geo. 

Geo. 

Geo. 

Geo, 

Geo. 

Geo. Apricot. 

Geo. 

— 


Geo. 

Geo. 

Geo. 

Geo. 

Geo. 

Geo. Geo. 

Cleo. 

— 


Geo. 

Peach. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Geo. 

Orange. Quince. 

Quince. 

— 


W.B.C. 

Pear. 

Apple. 

Quince. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. Quince. 

Quince. 

— 


— 

— 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. Dunn’s Apricot. 
S. 

— 

i 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 


S. 

S. 

S, 

a 

a 

S. S. 

a 


m 









ft 

Lord 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 



s 

s 

Nelson. 

S, 

S. 

S. 

a 

s. a 

S. 


Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s 

Dunn’s I>unn’s 

Dunn’s 

— 

1 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

a s. 

S. 











u 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome Rome 

Rome 


o 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. B, 

B. 


JZ? 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome Rome 

Rome 



B. 

B. 

B, 

B. 

B. 

B. B. 

B. 



Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome Rome 

Rome 



B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B- 

B. B. 

B. 



Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome Lord 

Rome 



B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. Nelson. 

B. 



Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome Rome 

Rome 

■ 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. B. 

B, 



Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome Rome 

Rome 




B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. B. 

B. 



Rome 


Lord 

Rome 

Rome 

— — 

, 




B. 


Nelson 

B. 

b; 





Row 1 spray^ 4 times. 

** 2 sprayed 4 times. 

** 3 sprayed 4 times. 

4 masprayed, but the tree stems bandaged. 

“ 5 untreated. 

** 6 sprayed 3 times with Bickford’s Our Jack lead arsenate. 

7 sprayed 3 times with Vreeland’s “ Electro ” lead agnate. 

“ 8 and 9 sprayed 3 tim^ with Jenkins’ “ Austral ” lead arsenate. 
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As the fruit ou the apple and pear trees in this orchard had been subject 
to injuries from black Spot fungi {Fusidudimns), rows 1, 3, and 7 were sprayed 
with Bickford’s “ Our Jack” Bordeaux paste, and rows 2, 6, and 8 with 
Bordeaux mixture made on the formula, 6lbs, copper sulphate, 41bs. quick- 
lime, 45galls. of water, just as the buds began to unfold. This operation was 
performed on the Cleopatra and Dunnes Seedling trees on September 26th, 
and on those of the Eome Beauty on October 19th. In both cases the buds 
were just opening. 

The applications of the lead arsenates to the different varieties of apples 
were made as follows : — Cleopatra, October 22nd, November 14th, and Decem- 
ber 29th ; Dunn’s Seedling, October 22nd, November 23rd, December 29th ; 
Eome Beauty, November 8th and 23rd, and December 30th ; Lord Nelson, 
October 22nd and November 14th. When spraying Qeopatras and Lord 
Nelsons on November 14th the three trees of the former variety growing 
in row 6 were left unsprayed. To test the protective value of a late spraying, 
rows 1, 2, and 3 were sprayed throughout on February 8th, 1911. 

When the fruits were harvested the Cleopatras in row 1 had 98*52 per 
cent, free from codlin injury, whilst those sprayed with the same compound 
in row 6 possessed a percentage of 95*87 unburrowed by that insect. It 
would appear from this that the difference may be due to either the omission 
of the second spraying on November 14th, or to the application of the fourth 
spraying which row 1 received as late as February 8th. In respect to this 
late spraying the Cleopatras in rows 2 and 3 which received it yielded 98*65 
per cent, and 97-63 per cent, sound respectively, as against 97*97 per cent, 
and 96*20 per cent, in rows 7 and 8 which did not get it. 

As in the previous year’s work the longer rows running east and west 
were selected, afiordmg, as the following table shows, a fairly even number 
of trees of the principal varieties, viz., Cleopatras, Dunn-s Seedling, and 
Eome Beauty in every row : — #- 

Eow 1 contained 7 Eome Beauty, 2 Dunn’s Seedling, 4 Cleopatra. 
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A tree of Lord Nelson is present in each of rows 1, 3, 5, and 7, whilst row 1 
j had a Bon Chretien pear also, and row 2 possessed an unknown apple tree. 
Ebte quince trees indicated in the sketch plan wore sprayed, hut no account 
taken of their fruits, which were not badly affected by the codlin moth. 
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It wiD thus be seen by reference to the sketch plan that rows 1 and 6, sprayed 
with Bickford^s “ Our Jack ” arsenate, contained 27 trees ; rows 2 and 7, 
treated with Vreeland’s ‘‘ Electro ” arsenate, held 26 ; and rows 3, 8, and 
9, which were sprayed with Jenkins' “ Austral ” arsenate, contained 28 ; 
row 4, left unsprayed but bandaged, 13 ; and row 5, which received no treat- 
ment, carried 14 trees. 


The chemical constituents of these arsenates as determined by Mr, W, A. 
Hargreaves, M.A. (Government Analyst), were as follows : — 


Maker and Brand. 

Moisture, 

I Lead, 
Calculated 
as Pb.O. 

1 Total 

1 Arsenic, 

Calculate 
as As205. 

Arsenic, 
Soluble in 
Water, Oalcu< 
lated as As206. 

Vreeland’s “ Electro ” 

38-26 

41-14 

20-04 

0-094 

Jenkins’ “ Austral ” 

34-29 

44-96 

14-64 

0-604 

Bickford’s “ Our Jack ”... 

63-61 

24-61 

11-79 

0-104 


In the application of these arsenates in every case the paste was used at 
the rate of lib. in 2(^alls. of water ; the procedure being to liquefy the poison 
into the consistency of a thin cream before stirring it into the water which 
filled the tank of the spray pump. 

In addition to the spraying, all of the trees in the rows excepting in No. 5, 
were bandaged in the usual manner to entrap the caterpillars. In the case 
of row 5, nd^ecaution of any kind was taken against the codlin moth beyond 
that the fallen fruits were collected and examined at intervals of from seven 
to 10 days. This procedure was also followed in respect to the windfalls 
throughout all sections of the test. The whole of the bandages were examined 
carefully at similar intervals, and a careful record taken of the caterpillars 
caught in each row. These operations were begun on December 8th, 1910, 
and continued until April 20th, 1911, before which date the harvesting had 
been completed. 

In connection with the early examinations, row 5, which received no 
remedial attention, disclosed 17 windfalls burrowed by codlin larvae at the 
first collecting on December 8th, against 4 injured fruits from all of the treated 
rows. On December 17th ihis row yielded 15 infested fallen fruits as com- 
pared with 13 from the others. On December 17th row 5 yidlded 4$ is gainst 
a combined totad of 87 from tiie remainder of the whole block. The eifamina- 
tion made of windMIs on January 5th ^ve 39 infested to ro^ 5, and ^ from 
:^^^eoanMsed treated sections. Of these 18 were found in row 4, which 
was Oi^tayei but banda^ only. At the examination of January 12th 
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the bandaged, row 4 disclosed 35 burrowed fruits, the untreated row 5 had 
50 infested windfalls, and all the sprayed rows 22 moth injured fruits between 
them. Till the end of the harvesting period this comparison between rows 
4, 5, and the sprayed sections combined is summarised below : — 


Moth Injubbd Windfalls. 


Date of Collection. 

1 

Row 4, 
Bandag^ 
only. 

f 

1 

Row 5, 

No Remedy, 

All Sprayed 
Rows 
Combined. 

January 19tli 

32 

50 

83 

“ 26th 

57 

104 i 

16 

February 3rd 

95 

127 1 

22 

“ loth 

59 

76 

24 

“ 17th 

58 

46 

29 

24th 

99 

69 

23 

March 3rd 1 

128 

95 

26 

“ lOth 

171 

161 

63 

“ 16th 

143 

150 

108 

“ 23rd 

136 

128 

51 

30th 

90 

90 

73 

April 6th 

64 

58 

69 

“13th 

53 

52 

25 

“ 20th : 

18 

20 

13 


The following table shows the number of caterpillars taken from the 
bandages in each row at each examination 


Date <4 Examination 
of Bandages, 

Row 

1. 

Row 

2. 

Row 

3. 

Row 

4. 

Row 

5. 

Row 

6. 

Row 

7. 

Rows 

8-9. 

December ^8th 




■ 

__ 


- 


_ 

“ 17th 

1 



_ 

10 


1 





“ 27th..... 

3 



3 

13 


1 

1 



January 5th , 

1 

1 


21 


1 


— 

“ 12th 

7 




46 




1 

1 

“ 19th 

10 

12 1 


31 


1 

— 

2 

“ 26th 

3 



61 

s 

1 

1 

2 

February 3rd 

6 



67 


9 

3 

2 

“ 10th 

3 



38 


2 

1 

3 

“ 17th 

4 



41 

f 

2 

3 

3 

“ 24th 

12 

3 

10 

62 

§ 

a 

6 

1 6 

March 3rd 

4 



8 

1 68 

rO 

a 

3 

i 23 

“ 10th 

14 

1 

5 

67 


21 

4 

16 

“ 16th 

5 

1 1 



i 32 


8 

6 

i 7 

“ 23rd 

$ 


2 

1 48 


i 12 

6 

2 

30th 

3 



3 

16 


f s 

1 

5 

April 6th 

I ^ 



5 

1 13 


6 

3 

6 

** 13th 

3 



1 

7 


1 

1 

4 

‘ S»th 


1 


2 


i 

— 

1 

Total 

94 



642 

B 

96 

40 

73 
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A final examination of the bands during June yielded only two caterpillars, 
and those were in the unsprayed rows. 

These figures are worthy of further analysis. Again, refemng to the sketch 
plan, it will be found that the six rows sprayed with arsenates contained 
81 trees, and in the bandages around these 374 caterpillars were taken, equal- 
ling 4-58 caterpillars to each tree. Of the two unsprayed rowa44-.and . 5) 
only the first-named was bandaged. These bands yielded 642 larvae, or 
an average of 49-38 insects to each tree. 


The following table gives the results of the examination of windfalls and 
bandages from each row and each section : — 


Treatment . 

Row. 

Caterpillars. 

Sound 

Fruit. 

Moth- 

Injured 

Fruit. 

Sprayed with “ Our Jack ” arsenate 

1 

94 

1,616 

166 

(( «< u 

' 6 

96 

1,133 

149 

sprayed with “ Electro ” arsenate . 

2 

20 

974 

24 

<t <C (« 

7 

40 

749 

97 

Sprayed with “ Austral ” arsenate 

3 

61 

1,060 

90 


8 and 9 

73 

881 

119 

Bandaged only 

4 

642 

971 

1,279 

No remedy 

5 

no record 

1,041 

],393 


When the harvesting time, arrived the apples on the Cleopatra trees had 
reached a fairly large size, averaging 110 to the bushel case. Those on the 
Rome Beauty trees were good, but only medium in size, averaging 150 apples 
to the case. Of the former, equal to 44fbush. were picked, and the latter 
gave 89i cases of a similar capacity. The Duim's Seedling and Lord Nelson 
fruits were so few that Mr. Wishart counted them individually from each 
row. On the altove figures the picked fruit from each row and section was 
as follows : — 


Treatment. 

Row, 

Sound 

Fruit. 

1 

Moth- 

Injured 

Fruit, 

Sprayed with “ Our Jack ” arsenate 

U it <c 

1 . 
6 

4,36s 

V V7± 

72 

Oft 

sprayed with “ Electro ” arsenate ............. 

2 

■ 

3,200 

2,262 

2 390 

vCr 

2» 

?8 . 

42 

« ' . cc ^«« 

7 

grayed with “ Austral arsenate 1 

3 

8 and 9 

C( (( u 

, 1,674 : 

1,667 1 

. im .! 

1 

loe 

. 263 

266 

Bandaged only 

4 

6 . 

Barembdy 
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The sum of these two tables give the following final results for each row ; — 


Treatment. 

Row. 

Captured 

Caterpillars. 

Sound 

Fruits, 

Moth- 

Injured 

Fruits. 

Total, i 

Percentage 

of 

Sound Fruit. 

Sprayed 4 times with “ Our 

1 

94 

5,9&1 

237 

6,218 

% 

Qfr-es 

Jack ” arsenate 







Sprayed 3 times with “ Our 
Jack ” arsenate 

Sprayed ■ 4 times with 

6 

96 

3,707 

247 

3,954 

93-75 

“ Electro ” arsenate , . 
Sprayed 3 times with 

2 

10 

4,174 

44 

4,218 

98-95 

“ Electro ” arsenate . . | 
Sprayed 4 times with 

7 ] 

40 

3,001 

175 

3,176 

94-48 

“ Austral ” arsenate . . 
Sprayed 3 times with 

3 

61 

3,460 

132 

3,582 

96-30 

“Austral” arsenate .. 

8&9 

73 

2,565 

219 

2,774 

92-10 

Bandaged only 

4 

642 

2,638 

1,542 

4,180 

63-11 

No remedy 

6 

no record 

2,112 

1,649 

3,761 

56-15 


Finalised -these records show ; — 


Treatment. 

Row. 

Captured 

Caterpillars. 

j 

1 

Sound 

Fruits. 

1 

Moth- 

Injured 

Fruits. 

Percentage 

Sound. 

Sprayed with “ Our Jack ” arsenate 

Sprayed with “ Electro ” araenate 

Sprayed with “ Austral ” arsenate 

Bazidaged only 

No remedy 

r 1 

L ® 

f 2 

L 7 
f ^ 

1 8-9 
4, 

5 

"1 190 

\ 50 

i 134 

642 

no record 

0,688 

7,176 

6,005 

2,638 

1 2,112* 

i 1 

484 

219 

351 

1,642 

1,649 

% 

95-25 

97-04 

94-46 

63-11 

56-16 


The results of spraying with all of these brands of lead arsenate may be 
considered highly satisfactory, and those from the use of Vreeland’s Electro ” 
are not likely to be surpassed, giving it a lead of 42-13 per cent more sound 
fruit than was obtained from the untreated row. 

Omitting the moth-infected fruit collected and harvested from row b, 
which was neither bandaged nor sprayed, the number of caterpillars taken 
from the remainder of the block totalled 1,016, and the number of tunnelled 
apples 3,502, which shows a great many of the caterpillars were either removed 
in the fallen fruits or escaped probably to other places of refuge. In any 
future tests an effort will be made to solve this question. 

Wheeb do the Codlin Moth Catebpillabs enter the Apples ? 

Although not strictly a phase of the test set out for him to accomplish, 
Mr. Wishart — ^who is also a commercial orehardist — went to very great 
labor in attempting to solve the above question. 
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Witli a view to obtaining some exact information respecting tlie precise 
position at which the codlin caterpillars most frequently eht'ereff the fruits, 
that officer carefully scrutinised and made separate records of all of the 
windfall apples and pears collected in each row from December 8th till February 
24th. The following is a summary of these records : — 


Date of Collection. 

Entered 
on Side. 

At Calyx 
End. 

At Stem 
End. 

December 8th 

20 . 



1 

“ 17th 

21 

4 

3 

" 27th 

57 

19 

7 ' 

January 5th 

47 

14 

7 

“ 12tb 

65 

38 

4 

“ i9th 

70 

36 

10 

“ 26th 

79 

81 

17 

February 3rd 

110 

100 

35 

“ lOth 

92 

46 

19 

“ 17th 

73 

38 

22 

“ 24th 

106 

54 

31 

Totals 

Grouped together in monthly totals, the figures i 

740 i 
are — 

429 

156 

December | 

98 

23 

11 

January 

261 

168 

38 

February 

381 

238 

107 


is to be regretted that these observations were not. recorded for the 
remainder of the season. They are not wholly in accord with the widely- 
accepted statement that the majority of the first brood caterpillars enter 
the young apples from the calyx or eye ends of the fruits. During December 
the proportion entering at the side was as 4-26 to 1, starting at the calyx, 
and 8*90 to 1 going in at the stem. In January this comparison of the side 
tunnelled to the calyx and stem entered fruits altered to 1-55 and 6*86 respec- 
tively. During February it stood at L60 and 3-56, indicating that whilst 
the proportion entering at the calyx was merely maintained, there was a 
decided rise in the numbers entering from the stem end as the fruits became 
pendulous and approached a full-grown size. 

Bordeaux Mixture Verms Bordeaux Paste, 

As previously remarked, to prevent injury by black spot {Fusidaiiuni) 
rows 1 and 6 and 7 were sprayed once with Bordeaux paste, and rows 2, 
6, 8, and 9 with Bordeaux mixture of normal strength. When harvesting 
the fruit Mr. Wishart examined the Cleopatra for the presence of this fungus, 
and made a record based on the pustules, counting each one aggregating 
to the size of a threepenny piece as one unit. Of 2,080 fruits gathered from 
the trees sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture, 14 units were recorded, whilst 
from 2,309 apples harvested from those sprayed with the Bordeaux paste, 
118 units were counted. This, however, can be scarcely taken as conclusive 
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because tlie fruits of the other varieties were not examined for black spot, 
and no record was made, of the condition of the windfalls of any variety in 
respect to this disease. 

In conclusion, it gives the writer much pleasure to express his appreciation 
of the great and intelligent care shown by Assistant Inspector Wishart in 
carrying out this test. Only one who is imbued with the true spirit of research 
could endure the tedious character of such a task, the details of which are 
only summarised in this report. Thanks are also due to Messrs. Kennedy, 
Denholm, and other members of the Lyndoch Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau for assistance rendered in various ways. 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


By Officers of the Stock Department. 


No. 3.— Digestive Disorders of the Horse. 

(Oontinued from page 128, Septemler issue.) 

The diseases of the digestive organs of the horse are the most commonly- 
encountered of all the maladies which affect that animal, and as they are 
as a rule caused through errors in diet of one kind or another, it is quite an 
easy matter to guard against them. 

A brief description of the principal ailments and conditions will prove 
helpful. , 

Lampas. 

This is to a great extent an imaginary disease. At the back of the upper in- 
cisor teeth is found what is called the dental pad. This pad is elastic and 
very vascular. When it becomes swollen and level with the teeth it is called 
lampas. It seldom occurs except in young horses, when the milk teeth are 
being shed and the permanent teeth coming through the gums. When the 
condition is present the membrane may be slightly painful, and the horse 
may loose its appetite. It is quite a common opinion amongst horseowners 
when a horse is not feeding well that the loss of appetite is due to lampas, 
and it is often quite impossible to convince them to the contrary. 

By way of treatment it is usually sufficient to give a little saline medicine, 
such as 2ozs. of Epsom salts daily in feed or water. Allow soft food, such as 
scalded chaff and bran and a little boiled linseed. If the trouble continues 
use a mouth wash, such as Joz. of alum or borax, in a pint of water.- The old 
practice of burning the lampas with a hot iron is barbarous and cruel, and is 
punishable by law. 

Dental Irregularities,. 

In all cases where horses quid their feed, show pain or difficulty during 
mastication, either by holding the head on one side during feeding, slobbering, 
or suddenly ceasing from chewing during feeding, the teeth should be care- 
fully examined* The most common trouble is caused by undue sharpness — 
that isi the outer edge of the upper and the inner edge of the lower molar 
(donhle) teeth become sharp and ragged. It must he home m mind,’ however,, . 
that, the upper molars are normally levelled from within outwards,, and the 
lower vice versa, and it is only when this condition becomes exaggerated that 
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the health of the animal is interfered with. The sharp edges should be 
removed with a tooth-rasp. For this operation it is better to have a gag, 
though this is not essential. Usually no restraint is required, a halter being 
placed on the head and the animal backed into a stall. 

Where the teeth are very irregular the condition is known as a “ step- 
formed mouth. Another common defect is due to the first and last molar 
teeth in the upper and lower jaw not meeting each other exactly ; the result 
of this is that portion of the tooth does not come into wear, and may become 
so long as to interfere with feeding. The projecting portions of the tooth 
may be removed with the rasp. Or, if very large, may. require the use of the 
tooth shears. 

The mouths of young horses should examined periodically to see that the 
milk teeth are being properly shed. It sometimes happens that a inilk tooth 
persists and displaces the permanent teeth. In this case it should be removed 
with the tooth forceps. 

At the present time most country districts are regularly visited by equine ” 
dentists, and though skilled and intelligent attention to the teeth is beneficial, 
it is obvious that any undue interference cannot be otherwise than harmful. 
Rasping the teeth, the removal of milk teeth where necessary, &c., can usually 
be done by stockowners themselves ; but where the teeth are so irregular as 
to require the use of the tooth shears it is better if possible to have it done 
by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Acura Indiobstion. 

This disease consists in engorgement of the stomach with food. It is 
especially likely to occur where horses are allowed large quantities of boiled 
foi^, where they are allowed to eat to excess after prolonged fasting, and 
where by accident they gain access to wheat or other grain. Greedy feeders 
are predispo^d to this disease. . . 

In this disease the stomach becomes distended with food and its walls 
become paralysed, the food also undergoes further changes which distend 
the organ with gas. This condition is very fatal, and frequently leads to 
rupture of the stomach and death. 

Symptom.— hi most cases there is at first a considerable amount of dull- 
ness, this is succeeded by abdominal pain, which increases in severity so 
that the animal appears to be mad (mad staggers) ; efforts at vomiting may 
be made, and a small amount of sour-smelling fluid escape down the nostrils. 
In other cases the animal appears only semi-conscious, and stands with the 
head down and the eyes half closed, or, if made to move, he reels and staggers 
in his walk; This (sleepy staggers) condition, however, may be' succeeded by 
, uncontrollable excitement, and if not relieved death soon follows, 

Treatmnt.—The chances of recovery depend to a great extent on prompt 
treatment. Administer as a first drench medicinal doses of turpentine and 
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aromatic spirits of ammonia in raw linseed oil, and if there is much pain give 
medicinal doses of sulphuric ether and laudanum in a pint of water every 
three hours. As soon as appetite returns give food of a laxative character, 
and limit the amount. 


Chuonic Indioestion-. 

Chronic indigestion may be due to irregular feeding and watering, bad feed,, 
sudden changes of feed, defective teeth, or to bolting feed imperfectly masti- 
cated. It shows itself in loss of condition, unthrifty appearance, and hide- 
bound condition of the .skin. The appetite is capricious and irregular, and 
often depraved, the animal licking the walls of stable-soiled bedding, &c. 
There may be slight colicky pain, especially after feeding. 

Treatment . — ^Look to quality and amount of feed ; see that watering takes 
place before feeding. Have teeth attended to if necessary. If any worms 
noted in dung, treat accordingly. If due to ravenous feeding, give long hay first 
to take edge off appetite, and afterwards feed on oats or oats and chaff. The 
regular use of rock salt is beneficial. Give a tablespoonful of the following 
powder in feed twice daily ; — ^Bicarbonate of soda, 2ozs. ; powdered ginger, 
2ozs. ; powdered gentian, 2ozs. ; mix. A dessert-spoonful of bicarbonate 
of potassium in the drinking water three times daily will assist in restoring 
tone to stomach. 


Colic. 

This word is sometimes used in a wide sense to include a number of different 
diseases, in all of which, however, there is one symptom in common, viz., 
abdominal pain. In its more restricted meaning it includes two forms — 
(1) Spasmodic colic, (2) flatulent colic. Horses, on account of the anatomical 
structure of the stomach and intestines, are more liable to colic than any 
other animal. 


Spasmodic Colic. 

Spasmodic colic is tlxat form of colic due to spasm or contraction of a 
portion of the small intestines. The majority of causes are connected with 
the food, such as unsuitable food, sudden changes in feed, A;c. ; chills are 
also believed to he a cause. 

Symptom . — The onset of the disease is sudden. There is severe abdominal 
pain. The animal paws with his fore feet, kicks at his belly, lies or throws 
hinaself down, rolls, stretches himself out as if trying to stale, looks round at 
side. The pain is intermittent, and between the spasms the animal may 
appear to be qxiite well. As the attack progresses the intervals of ease may 
become shorter and shorter, or relief may be obtained without treatment 
of any kind ; if, however, the severity of the attack increases the case may 
be looked upon as dangerous. 
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Treatment should be directed to two points— the relief of the pain and stimu- . 
lation of the bowels. Where no other medicine is available give the folloudng 
drench : — ^Brandy, whisky, or other spirit, two wineglassfuls ; powered ginger, 
a tablespoonful ; water, one pint ; mix. Chlorodyne, loz. or 2ozs. in a pint 
of water, every three hours is very effective for the relief of pain. An old 
and useful drench consists of laudanum and sweet spirits of nitre in doses of 
1 Jozs. given in a pint of raw linseed oil. Give frequent enemas of warm soapy 
water. Place the animal in a small paddock or large well-bedded loosebox^ 
where he can roll about without injury. 


Flatulent Colic. 

Flatulent colic is due to fermentation of the food in the bowels, which 
become distended with gas. The most striking symptom is the drumlike 
distension of the belly. The pain is continuous, though not so violent as in 
spasmodic colic. The animal does not throw himself about, but is uneasy, 
pawing and attempting to lie down but is afraid to do so. The pressure of 
the distended bowel on the diaphragm interferes with the breathing. This 
form of coUo is often due to succulent food, such as clover or lucerne. 

Treatfmnt . — ^It is necessary to give medicines which will dispel the accumu- 
lated gas. Turpentine, aromatic spirits of ammonia, l|ozs. each in a pint 
of raw linseed oil is a useful drench ; and if much pain is in evidence give 
loz. doses of chlorodyne and hyposulphite of soda in a pint of water every 
four hours. Baking soda in two tablespoonful doses administered in a piUt 
of water can be used when no other medicines are available. Give frequent 
enemas of soap and water. 


Impaction op Larob Bowel. 

This is one of the most common of the digestive disorders of the horse. It 
is caused by overfeeding, especially on bulky food, insufficient and irregular 
watering. The obstruction is due to the accumulation of partly digested 
food in the bowel. 

Symptoms.— There is a slight abdominal pain. The animal is dull and 
listless and disinclined to feed. As time goes on he shows more uneasiness 
and pain. He lies down carefully and stretches himself on his side. There 
is no movement of the bowel and no passage of dung. Later, as the pain 
becomes more acute, the animal walks arOund his box. Cases oft^EL last from 
36 to 48 hours before fatal results follow. 

Treatmenit.— The rectum should be cleared of any dung or obstructions, 
and enemas of soap and water may frequently be injected into rectum. Give 
medicines as for colic, and repeat as often as c6nsidered necessary. When 
pain ceases administer dose of purgative jne^cine and give laxative di^t» 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert. 

. OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Toe 'pum'hi'Yig Chickens . — ^A large proportion of our poultry keepers do not 
know tke age of their poultry. As a result, many are kept long after they 
are profitably productive, and also a good many young hens are killed by 
mistake. A small leather punch can be purchased for 2s. This can be used 
for toe-marking the young chicks when first hatched. The punch mark 
is. made in the web between the toes — ^the result is a small hole. For instance, 
all the 1911 hatched chickens are punched in the right foot, and a written 
record made and kept. It will act as a reminder in 1913 that such fowls 
as have a punch mark on the right foot are past work, and should be disposed 
of. Further details are contained with a list of punch marks in my pamphlet 
on " Single Testing Method of Breeding Poultry."^ 

Vermin . — ^^With the advent of warm weather, vermin of various sorts 
will, if unchecked, increase and cause much loss. In many cases in the country 
the fowls roost in the stables and cowsheds, with the result that the woodwork 
becomes vermin infested, and the horses and cattle and people who go there 
are worried. There are many people who, while permitting this state of affairs 
to remain, would yet feel sore if their . habits were stigmatised as dirty* 
*Vermin-infested poultry are never profitable ; infested chickens die wholesale. 
These vermin can be readily destroyed with kerosine, carbolic acid, formalin, 
or other insecticides. I often hear that kerosine and other deadly insecti- 
cides only stimulate these lively pests. On several occasions, in my office, 
I have shown some doubters that most of the insecticides are fatal even at 
half strength. I have arranged for the manufacture of a splendid’ germicide 
and disinfectant which I use at the poultry stations. It is more efficient and 
stronger than carbolic acid, and not so dangerous. The most common of 
what are called fowl lice is a small acarid, grey in appearance except when 
full of blood, when it is red. These live in woodwork of dirty fowlhouses 
and in the nests, and infest the birds at night. They also swarm on broody 
hens, causing their death if they do not desert the nest in time. They are 
blood-suckers. A long, yellowish, quick-moving species is generally found 
on the body of the fowls. It is mot a blood-sucker, but causes abrasions on 
the skin, and is extremely irritating, and ultimately causes the death of the 
fowl' so affected. The male birds, which rarely dust themselves, often swarm 
with these vermm and their eggs. Kerosine and oil, or a sheep dip, will 
destroy them. A somewhat similar species, grey in color, is often found 
QU <ihe heads of jroung chickens, which, as a conse<juencey soon mope and die, 
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Affected chickens can be treated with olive oil three parts and kerosine one 
part, applied with the finger or a small sponge. The tick swarms in 
the country, and will soon be in evidence. This pest must be eradicated, 
and I propose to take more vigorous action in this direction in the future. 
Most people are aware of the presence of tick in their poultry yard, and must 
take prompt action to eradicate thein, otherwise their fowls and poultry 
houses may be destroyed under the Stock Diseases Act. 

The Young Stock. — ^The chickens need liberal feeding on food consisting 
of as many varieties of grain as possible. There is a Surprising want of know- 
ledge among farmers and others on the score of foods and feeding. Most 
of our grains are deficient in minerals (various salts) which are absolutely 
essential for proper growth. In addition, no one food contains a sufficiently 
balanced nutriment. I find it necessa:^ for this reason to make good the 
deficiency, and use a compound consisting of lime salts, sulphur, and phos- 
phates. Many losses are due to defective poultry feeding. The subject 
is too technical to deal with in detail in these notes. Do not. overfeed the 
chickens, but also do not starve them. Keep them always busily scratching 
in short straw — cocky chaff, &c. — ^in which is thrown a variety of cracked 
grains. Give plenty of green food, and see that there is always clean, fresh 
water. 

Bowel Troubles. — ^Bvery year as soon as the weather warms lip I receive 
numerous communications on this subject. The chief cause is lack of atten- 
tion to the drinking water and the water pans. The water must be frequently 
renewed, and the pans must be scrubbed daily and disinfected. I am intro- 
ducing a formula for an internal disinfectant and bactericide, which has proved 
effective in warding off and even curing attacks of diarrhoea and similar 
troubles. All drinking vessels should be kept in absolute shade. 

Spare Stock Birds. — ^In response to many inquiries, I beg to state that 
there will be, in November, at the three poultry stations, a number of Orping- 
tons, Indian and Old English Game, Plymouth Rock, and Leghorns for dis- 
posal. The stock alluded to have been in the breeding pens, and some are about 
three years old. These birds are of splendid breeding and will serve for another 
year. The older hens will not, of course, lay a great many eggs, but this is 
a good chance to secure some good blood at a moderate price. 

The Year's Hatching. — ^Although breeders have not quite finished hatching, 
it is satisfactory to report that the season has been a good one. I have seen 
a great many fine flocks of chickens. Some of the earlier-hatched pullets 
will lay next month. I have also seen several fine flocks of ducklings, which 
’will meet a good market at Christmas. 

Market y<m Early Chickens. — ^As soon as the Leghorn cockerels reach 
2 Jibs, weight they should be penned up, well fattened for th3?ee wedcs, and 
forwarded to the Light Square Depot for sale. Further particulars can be 
pbtafeed on application to the writer, 
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BEE-KEEPING NOTES. 


SWARMING. 

By T. E. Whitelaw, Inspector oe Apiaries. 

At the approach of the spring, in accordance with the edicts of nature, 
bees awaken from their \mter state of semi-hibernation and recommence 
the labor of the coming season. The exact moment* of revival varies as 
regards the district in which the bees are situated ; but it is usually concurrent 
with the advent of warm weather, which promotes the growth of the early 
plants that yield the honey and pollen so necessary for the promotion of the 
young brood. The almonds, dandelions (Cape weed), soursobs, tree lucerne, 
frjiriti and other blossoms yield abundantly and stimulate the bees to activity. 
In certain districts the early yield is so profuse during warm weather that 
care has to be exercised to avoid the combs of the brood nest becoming 
clogged with honey, and so preventing the expansion of the brood cluster. 
At this period of the season the beekeeper’s aim is to obtain a strong force 
of workers, so that the strength is there when the main honey-flow commences* 

As the season matures, bees in common with other phases of animal life 
adopt means to ensure the propagation of their species, and this they do by 
swarming. To the uninitiated the issue of a swarm appears to be synony- 
mous with disorder and disorganisation, but in reality it is an operation 
conducted with the greatest care and regularity. 

Under normal circumstances the first swarm departs accompanied by the 
queen, and the bees, endowed with wonderful instinct, are aware that the 
parent hive cannot be left in a queenless state without the necessary means 
of reproduction. Therefore befdre swarming they prepare for this con- 
tingency, and seven or eight days previously several queen cells are built. 
Approximately about nine days afterwards the first of these is capped over, 
and it is usually about this time that the first swarm takes its departure. 
Sometimes the bees will issue irrespective of the age of the queen cells, 
especially if the weather is very warm, and on occasions will emerge without 
preparing cells at all. Should the queen from any cause fail to leave the 
hive the bees return and will again issue either on that day or the one follow- 
ing. 

The swarm after circling in the air usually clusters on some object near by, 
and is then hived by the beekeeper. At times they are inclined to roam 
farther afield, and the beekeeper has to make them cluster by spraying them 
with water, After the first swarm has left the hive the J^oimg queen larv^ 
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grow to maturity, and from fifteen to sixteen days after the eggs were laid 
the first young queen leaves her cell and attempts to destroy her royal sisters. 
Her shrill piping can often he heard on listening beside the hive. If the 
colony is very strong the bees prevent her destructive efforts, and the excite- 
ment and turmoil of the moment eventuates in her leaving the hive with the- 
second swarm. Should, however, the bees decide against any further swarm- 
ing, they will assist her in the destruction of the remaining queen cells. 

A great controlling influence lies in the hand of the apiarist at swarming 
time, and in many instances upon the methods adopted at this period depend 
the profits that will accrue during the principal honey-flow. The methods 
of manipulation must adapt themselves to the conditions that obtain in the 
district — ^the climate and the periods of the honey-flows. What is suitable 
in one district may not attain the best results in another, for so much depends 
on the sequence of the flows and the quiescent periods that come between 
them. 

In those places where swarming is early, followed by a moderate incoming 
of nectar before the main flow starts, it is usually profitable to encourage 
swarming (unless increase is undesirable), because the lapse of time prior to 
the principal flow enables the apiarist to get the swarm and the parent hive 
into the pink of condition for the harvest. 

Second swarms, or casts as they are sometimes called, are not usually 
permitted, as the parent hive becomes too depleted to be of much utility for 
honey-gathering purpose, and the swarm is usually too weak to do good work. 
Their only good point is that they possess young queens and make excellent 
stock for the next year. They are ejasily prevented after the issue of the 
first swarm by nipping out all queen cells with the exception of one — ^the best. 

Where the flow of honey follows quickly after the swarming it is not wise 
to allow the bees freedom in the matter of swarming, as there is insufi&oient 
time to bring the hive's to the required strength. Artificial swarming has 
much to recommend it to the capable apiarist. By its means he is able to 
regulate the number of his swarms to a nicety, and to ensure by careful 
selection the propagation of his best strains, bringing them into existence 
at a time suitable to his arrangements. Every season much valuable time 
is wasted in watching for natural swarms, o:^ else in continually examining 
the hives to prevent them. 

A method I adopted some seasons ago proved very successful, and has 
some good points to recommend it. At that time I was running an apiary 
of 100 hives in a district which was not one of the best. Experience in that 
- neighborhood had taught me that it was not wise to run a queen more than 
two years, and that, as a general rule, hives headed by queens in thdlr first 
year invariably did the best. I had the use of a cool, dry cellar, which was 
ventilated and absolutely dark, and this facility played an important part 
in the method of procedure adopted. 
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Early in tie season several good Hives of bees were selected, sufficient to'. 
rear queen cells for all the hives in the apiary. Two hives were chosen for 
the purpose of breeffing drones from the best strain. These hives were forced 
ahead .by stimulative feeding, and the jfirst-mentioned hives were started on* 
rearing queen cells from selected larvae. The drone hives had had frames 
of drone comb inserted some time previously, so that drones were produced in 
abundance and were flying freely before the queen cells were ready to hatch. 
These drones were also flying well before any of the other drones in the apiary, 
ensuring in most instances that the young queens would mate with these 
selected males. 

When the queen cells were 10 to 12 days old, nuclei were formed from every 
hive in the apiary, each being composed of a frame of honey and pollen and 
a frame of hatching bees. These frames were removed from the hives with 
the bees attached to them, care being taken to leave the queen in the parent 
hive. Each one of these nuclei was supplied with a queen cell in a West^s 
cell protector, and the bees were confined to the hive by means of an entrance 
zinc. The nuclei were then placed in the dark cellar for two days. At the 
end of this period of confinement they were brought out and placed one 
beside each of the hives in the apiary. The bees remained with the nuclei 
and did not return to the parent hive. Where a cellar is not obtainable 
the same object can be attained by removing the bees outside the flying 
radius and returning them when the young queens are safely fertilised. Every 
few days during the swarming period the parent hives in the apiary were 
examined and, when the strength permitted, frames of hatching bees were 
transferred to the nucleus beside it. The parent hives were prevented from 
swarming, while the nuclei were built up into strong colonies by the time the 
honey-flow commenced. 

• Moreover, towards the end of the honey-flow, as much increase was not 
desirable, the old queens in the parent hives were in many instances killed 
and the nuclei standing beside headed by young queens were united up, 
forming a double force to finish the harvest, and eventually to go into 
winter quarters with the best packing bees.” Care was exercised not to 
leave the uniting till late in the season. It was invariably performed before 
the honey-flow was finished, so that the danger of robbing during the wholesale 
uniting was reduced to a minimum. 

To make artificial swamaing a success the following conditions are neces- 
sary : — (1) The operations should be performed in fine weather during a 
slight flow of nectar. (2) Drones should be flying in the apiary. (3) The brood 
must be kept from chill. (4) For most methods of artificial swarming queen 
cells have to be reared before the operations. 

One useful method which is often adopted is as follows : — ^During sunny 
weather, when the bees are flying freely take five frames of brood and eggs, 
shaking all the adult bees back into the hive* These frames are then placed 
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in a new hive and both hives are filled with empty combs. AnntTigp hive is 
then removed from its position, and the now hive is placed in its place. The 
latter will then receive the fl.ying bees, which should be suflioient to keep the 
brood in the five combs free from chill. If possible a queen should be caged 
on one of the combs and released 36 hours afterwards, or in lieu of this a 
sealed queen cell should be given. Should neither of these be available the 
bees can rear a queen from the eggs. By the above method it is seen that 
one hive supplies five combs of brood and stores while the other fnTniBV»»H 
the adult bees to cover them. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
September 6th, there being present Messis. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), C. 
Willcox, G. R. Lafier, J. W, Sandford, Oldand, C. J. Valentine, C. J. Tuckwell, 
A. J. Perkins, Col. Rowell, C.B., and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

A number of formal matters in connection with the Annual Congress 
was attended to, and the following gentlemen were approved as members 
of the undermentioned Branches : — ^Messrs. W. Goldsmith, Morphett Vale ; 
M. Browne, Narridy ; J. Maxwell, J. Pleuckhahn, W. Scales, H. J. Wishart, 
and Frost, Saddleworth *, F. Shepard, M. D. Kenny, Geo. Lewis, and Gerald 
Lewis, Colton ; T. H. Muller, H, Leskie, B. Kitto, and G. Parsons, Morchard ; 
H. V. Thompson, Keith; H. Tester, Clarendon; G. L. Toop, Kingston; 

F. L. McDougall, Rcnmark ; H. Piecraft, W. Taylor, W. Coward, E. Neate, 

G. Victorsen, J, Evans, and W. Hicks, Clare ; H. E. Watson, Coonalpyn ; 
F. W. Alius, Wilkawati ; P. Sinldnson, Forest Range ; W. Barnett, Kings- 
cotc; H. Chamberlain, Woodsidc ; J. Tozer, Cherry Gaidens; — Porter, 
Greenpatch ; B, P. Lyons, Maitland ; T. Shedlick, Bute ; D. T. Aitken, 

H. K. Gum, Hurtle Gum, L. Mills, and 1). (breoran, Amyton ; C. Starr, H. 
Liebicli, and T, Klingbcrg, Arden Vale ; R. Pold(»r and A. Polder, Coomooroo ; 
H. M. Wilson, Miltalie ; T. E. Milner, Renmark ; Westphal, Northfiold ; 
T. Ferguson, J. NorswortJiy, and F. Copping, Lucindale; T. Modra, Yorke- 
town; G. Hill, Hartley; L. R, Blight, L. Hughes, A. Gray, F. Gray, H/ 
Bauer, and Basley, Willowie ; J. L. Murphy, Betaloo Valley ; A. Henschke, 
Hookina ; A* G. Luff and W. Sanders, Penong ; H. A. Wohlers, Naraoooite ; 
and H. Thomas, Petina. 

The re-election of the following gentlemen as members of the under- 
mentioned Branches was approved ‘.—Messrs. C. E. Birks, T. E. J. Teague, 
E. J. Hector, and E. J. Eagle, Port Pirie ; W. E. Muspratt, H. Howie, H. 
Delwitte, and E* Pitt, Renmark ; J, Alexander, D. Fullarton, E. F. McBain, 
E. H. Maxwell, and P. H. Kelsley, Penola ; E. C. Mills, Amyton, 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Duriug tlie first week in September there was a rnarked improvement in 
the tone of the wheat market, the price on trucks at Port Adelaide on Sep- 
tember 6th being 3s. 7Jd. per bushel. The advance, however, was not sus- 
tained, and following on the weaker rates quoted in Great Britain, the quota- 
tions on the local market on September 8th was 3s- 6d. per bushel, at which 
figure, with but little variation, it remained during the rest of the month. 

Writing on September 1st, Beerhohn^s Evening Corn Trade List states — 

The tone of the wheat market during the past week has been steady to firm, 
although on most days the demand was only moderate. Yesterday, how- 
ever, quite a fair trade was done in cargoes, the reason given for the increased 
demand being the uncertainty felt regarding the outcome of the political 
troubles between France and Germany ; but probably the continued unfavor- 
able crop reports from Eussia, and the firmness of shippers were the principal 
reasons. ..... In the early part of the week the market derived 
some assistance from the reports of damage by frost to the Canadian crop ; 
but the movement in prices on the other side do not point to this damage 
having been at all serious. It is still generally estimated that the total 
yield of spring and winter wheat will be in the neighborhood of 200 million 
bushels against 150 million bushels last year. From Eussia, the latest reports 
regarding the yield of the last crop are, if anything, even more unfavorable 
than those previously received, and would point to Eussia having produced 
very little more wheat this year than sufiicient for her own consumption. 
If such is the case, it will depend entirely on the quantity of old wheat carried 
over from the two last crops as to the surplus available for export during the 

present season The cables received from India this week have 

been much more favorable, good rains having fallen in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, is that there remain only a few districts where rains are now 
urgently wanted. It is quite certain that, owing to the deficiency in the 
native food crops caused by the recent drought, more wheat will be consumed 
■ in India than would otherwise have been the case ; but stocks are so large 
that, unless the prospects for the next crop lato on are very unfavorable, 
exports are expected to be liberal all through the season. Very favorable 
reports continue to be received regarding the crop outlook in the Argentine, 
which is reported to be most promising at the present time; but several 
months must elapse before the crop will be safe.^^ 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shove the rainfall for September, 1911, at the undermentioned 
stations also the average total rainfall foi the ust nine months in the year, and the 
total for the first nine months of 1911 and 1910 respectively ; — 


Station. 

For 

Sept,, 

1911. 

Av*ge. j 
to end 
Sept. 

To end 
Sept., 
1911. 

To end 
Sept., 
1910. 

StAtion. 

For 

Sept., 

1911. 

Av»ge. 
to end 
Sept. 

To end 
Sept., 

To end 
Sept., 
1910. 

Adelaide .... 

3-80 

16*76 

13*60 

20*26 

Hamley Brdge 

2*30 

13*12 

11*71 

17*46 

Hawker .... 

lr56 

9*38 

7*49 

15*82 

Hapunda. . . . 

2*15 

15*88 

12*69 

19*24 

Cradock .... 

1*21 

8*40 

6*48 

13*07 

Preeling 

1-96 

14*23 

11*93 

18*69 

Wilson. ..... 

141 

9*09 

6*08 

16*94 

Stockwell , . . 

1-80 

16*29 

13-82 

17-78 

Gordon 

1*07 

6*77 

5*97 

10*05 

Nnriootpa, . . 

2*04 

17*11 

11*67 

20*62 

Qnom 

1-22 

10*74 

6*97 

16*20 

Angaston ... 

3*29 

17*47 

18*28 

22*32 

Port Augusta 

M6 

7*10 

7*12 

15*80 

Tannnda.. . . 

2*93 

17*85. 

19*02 

22*27 

Port Germein 

1*60 

9*65 

8*62 

18*68 

Lyndoch . . . 

2-50 

18-62 

16*19 

21*29 

Port Pirie . . . 

146 

10*13 

11*00 

22-49 

Mallala 

3*09 

13*43 

12*99. 

17*43 

Crystal Brook 

2-66 

11*89 

12*81 

19*20 

Boseworthy . 

2-10 

13*93 

10*78 

X8-46 

Pt Broughton 

1-58 

11*40 

11*12 

17*13 

Gawler 

1*99 

16*68 

11*46 

19*60 

Bute 

1-95 

12*36 

14*13 

21*06 

Smithfield .. 

1-96 

13*19 

12*07 

19*38 

Hammond . . 

1*71 

8*29 

10*92 i 

16*94 

Two Wells. . . 

2*10 

14*53 

10*21 

16*76 


I.-IO 

6*90 

5*64 

16-74 

Virginia. .... 

2*07 

14*18 

10*99 

1 20*25 

Wilmington . 

2*23 

14*12 

13*16 

22*86 

Salwbnry. . . . 

2*38 

14*96 

14*43 

20*10 

Melrose 

2*37 

18*43 

14*44 

28*06 

Xeatree Gully 

3*03 

22*62 

16*65 

24*70 

Booleroo Cntr 

1*66 

12-41 

8*93 

19-19 

Magill 

3-03 

20*91 

16*64 

22*08 

Wirrabara . , . 

2-62 

14*84 

11*07 

24*14 

Mitcham ... 

2*97 

21*92 

16*73 

21-21 

Appila ..... 

1*65 

11*44 

10*57 

22-69 

Orafers. . . , . . 

4*32 

38*48 

35*44 

43*96 

Laura 

2*18 

13*89 

12*76 

25-87 

Clarendon . , 

4-77 

33*17 

26*43 

28*22 

Caltowie .... 

1:87 

13*28 

13-21 

19-67 

Morphett Vale 

3*50 

19*18 

17*46 

21*34 

Jamestown.. 

2-23 

13*30 

14-64 

20-78 

Noarlunga . . . 

3-73 

16*71 

17*32 

21*01 

Gladstone .. 

1*86 

12*26 

12*74 

17*61 . 

Willunga ... 

3*81 

l2l*60 

22-71 

26*13 

Georgetown . 

2*38 

14-46 

13-70 

22-30 

Aldinga .... 

3*36 

16*84 

15*72 

20*42 

Nankiy .... 

2*30 

13*43 

13*92 

17*68 

Normanville. 

2*86 

17-27 

16*16 

23*16 

Bedhili 

2*04 

13*14 

11*83 

23*19 

Yankalilla. . . 

4*36 

18*62 1 

20*32 

31*38 

Koolunga ... 

1*64 

12*32 

11*36 

21-54 

Budunda. . . . 

1*69 

13*42 

13*07 

26*66 

Oarrieton . . . 

1*99 

9*12 

8*48 

18*17 

Sutherlands . 

0*73 


7*73 

13*96 

Burelia 

1*86 

10*09 

8*77 

17*68 

Truro 

2*41 

16*68 

14*04 

21*27 


1*36 

741 

7*04 

14*17 

Palmer ..... 

1*97 

1 

10*53 

17*08 

^rroroo 

MO 

10*47 

7*61 

16*81 

Mt. Pleasant. 

2*77 

22*36 

18*69 

24*74 

Black Bock. . 

0*77 

9*17 

8*16 

17*71 

Blumberg . . . 

3*32 

24*62 

19*75 

26*82 

Petersburg . . 

1*08 

9*87 

9*30 

16*73 

Gumeraoha.. 

3*24 

27*42 

22*69 

29*13 

Yongala .... 

1*57 

10*49 

10*59 

16*11 

Lobethal.... 

2*98 

29*96 

24*43 

29*61 

Terowie .... 

1*07 

10*22 

9*10 

19*01 

Woodside . . . 

3*21 

26*08 

24*20 


Yarcowie ... 

1*68 

10*63 

10*76 

20*01 

Hahndorf . . . 

3*73 

29*43 

28*3ti 


Hallett 

1*65 

12*80 

11*91 

18*08 

Kaime... . .. 

3*02 

23*77 

24*27 J 

ii*i7 

Mount Bryan 

1*92 

12*66 

10*88 

18*71 

Mt. Barker » . 

3*79 

26*86 

24*42 ' 

28*04 

Burra 

1*96 

14*20 

12*96 

21*25 

Eohunga . . . 

3*74 

26*97 

27*47 

32*37 

Snowtown. . . 

1*46 

12*64 

9*86 

18*85 

1 Macclesfield . 

3*54 

26*09 

24*46 

30*96 

Biinkworth. . 

246 

11*67 

,12*02 

20*19 

1 Meadows . . . 

4*53 

29*16 

29-17 

36*29 

Blyth 

8-12 

12*91 

13*64 

18*06 

Strathalbyn . 

3-75 

16*66 

17-16 

21*91 

Clare 

3*89 

10*69 

18*67 

26*36 

CalUngton .. 

1*76 

12*86 

10*96 

16*71 

Mintaro CntrL 

2*96 

17*76 

16*80 

34*04 

Langh’me’s B 

2*19 

12*29 

10*69 

20*60 

Watervale. . . 

3*84 

22*19 

20*03 

26-00 

Milang 

2*71 

13*68 

9*21 

12*08 

Auburn .... 

2*87 

19*53 

17*73 

27*06 

Wallaroo ... 

2^39 

11*29 

13-83 

16*73 

Manoora .... 

2*27 

14*47 

,12*20 

18*26 

BLadina 

2*33 

13-13 

13*13 

16*74 

Hoyleton...* 

2*28 

14*66 

13*44 

16*41 

Moonta 

2*08 

12*44 

: 11*88 

13*86 

Balaklava. . . ' 

1*82 

12*68 

12*16 

17*83 

Green’s Pins. 

1*65 

12*80 

9*88 

16*63 

Ft. Wakefield 

1-37 

10*69 

13*91 

14*21^ 


2*63 

16*68 

, 16*60 

18*06 

Saddleworth. 

2*00 

16*10 

12*68 

18*81 

Ardrossan. . . 

1*66 

11*36 

10*96 

14*32 

Mairrabel.. . . 

1*50 

14*34 

9*87 

18*71 

Pt. Victoria. , 

1*94 

12*60 

13*58 

14*63 

Biverton. . . . 

241 

16*47 

14*83 

22*93 

Oiitramulka . 

2*17 

16*60 , 13*56 

19*09 

Tariee 

2:27 

13*87 

11*43 

17*40 

Minlaton . , . . 

2*17 

14*60 

; 12*88 

18*14 

Stockport . . . 

2*06 

12*80 

10*27 

14*66 

Stansbury , • 

2*21 

14*04 

14*20 

18*12 
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Station. 

For 

Sept., 

1911. 

Av*ge. 
to end 
Sept. 

To end 
Sept., 
1911. 

To end 
Sept., 
1910. 

Station. 

For 

Sept:, 

1911. 

Av»ge. 
to end 
Sept. 

To end 
•Sepi., 

mi. 

To end 
Sept., 
1910. 

Warooka.. 

2-72 

14*01 

17*24 

19-63 

Bordertown . 

1*56 

15*66 

12*92 

16*48 

Yorketown . 

2*50 

14*72 

13*90 

18*86 g 

Wolseley . . . . 

1-97 

13*71 

11*67 

18*01 

Edithburgh . . 

2-78 

13-69 

12-62 

19*22 

Frances 

1-49 

16-74 

16*20 

19*40 

Fowler’s Bay. 

MO 

10*61 

11-'71 

9*30 

Naracoorte . 

2*04 

17-89 

17*08 

22*60 

Streaky Bay. 

1-75 

13*28 

14-38 

14*95 

Lucindale . . . 

2*46 

18-81 

19*66 

24*56 

Pt. Elliston. . 

2-67 

14*0(^ 

16*71 

17*19 

Penola 

2*51 

21*44 

21*53 

26*18 

Pt. Lincoln.. 

1*91 

17*11 

15*26 

20*02 

Millioent .... 

2-03 

24*89 

27*09 

30*86 

Cowell 

0*95 

9*49 

8*79 

11*02 

Mt. Gambier. 

3-06 

26*53 

27-61 

34*86 

Queensoliffe . 

— 

15*67 

■ — 

— 

Wellington , . 

1-78 

11*90 

10-39 

16*04 

Pt. Elliot. . . . 

2-98 

17*12 

14*47 

19*09 

Murray Brdge 

2-26 

11*16 

9*32 

17*78 

Goolwa 

3*49 

14*62 

16*69 

19*27 

Mannum ... 

1-41 

9*39 

6*40 

16*00 

Meningie. . . . < 

2-46 

15*64 

12*77 

16*96 

Morgan 

> 1*05 

6*66 

6*72 

11*80 

Kingston.... 

2-fifi 

20*47 

19*13 

24-62 

Overland Cmr 

1*40 

8*37 

9*45 

15-64 

Robe 

1-89 

20*91 

19*91 

26*56 

Renmark ... 

1*43 

7-73 

9*04 

13*20 

Beaohport... 

1-67 

22*89 

26*45 

30*41 

Lameroo . . . 

2*11 

" 

12*02 

16*63 

Coonalpyn .. 

1-44 

14*07 

12-26 

13*76 







DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on October 2nd : — 

Butti?e. 

This month’s supply of cream has exceeded that of any month since the inception of 
the factory. The quality of the butter is up to the usual high standard, and the demand 
is increasing stoadily. The price of the butter has varied very little during the month, 
the present prices being — Superfine, Is. per lb. ; pure creamery lid. per lb. 

A. W, Sandford & Co., Limited, report on October 2nd : — 

Butter. — ^The more favorable weather which prevailed during September brought 
along increased supplies of both butter and cream. Values eased about Id. per lb., especially 
for medium-flavored creamery and ordinary separators and dairies ; other grades met 
with brisk sale. Best factory and creamery, fresh, in prints, from lOd. to lljd. per lb. 
ohioice separators and dairies, from 9Jd. to lOJd. ; fair quality lots, 8Jd. ; stores and 
collectors’, from 8d, to 8Jd. 

Boos. — ^The Rush of the season is practically on, but, although quantities are heavy, 
extensive buying orders for the inter-State trade have kept the rooms well cleared. Prime 
guaranteed new-laid, hen, 7Jd. per doz. ; duck, 8d. 

CHBES».-*-?!l?hifthas had a big month’s business, but as quantities are now more in keeping 
with the demSnd, prices are disposed to ease in order to meet the export trade. Kew 
season’s makes, from fi^d. to T^d. per lb. ; matured, up to 8j^d. 

Bacon. — ^This line has recovered from the dulhess that ruled during the winter, curers 
finding an improved trade for established brands of prime factory sides and middles, but 
hams are still quiet. On the other hand, farmers’ lots generally have been slow of sale. 
Factory-cured sides, from fijd. to Hd. per lb. ; middles, 7d. to 7id, 

Hams. — In calico, 9id, to lOJd. per lb. 

Lard. — Jn skins, SJd. ; bulk, 6d. 

Honey. — ^For several months this line has met with active demand, especially for 
prime clear extracted consignments at 3d, per lb. ; beeswax. Is. 2d.. 

Live Poultry.— The prosperous times are, no doubt, ’responsible for the higher prices 
that continue to rule for poultiy, keen bidding being the rule at the auctions for all coops 
of prime conditioned birds. Good taWe roosters, from 3s. 6d. to 4s- Id. each; plump 
hens and nice conditioned cockerels, from 2s. 3d. to 3 b. ; light sorts, from Is. 9d. to 2s. ; 
ducks, from 2s. fid. to 3s. fid. ; ducklings, Is. fid. to 2s. 3d. ; geese, 3s. to 3s. fid. ; pigeons, 
fid. turkeys, from 7id. to lOd. per lb, live weight, for fair to good. 

Potatoes. — The month opened with stocks of Gambier grown potatoes decidedly 

heavy for the time of the year, and a pleasing feature is the substantial trade that was 
recorded and the prices sustained. Quotation^A^ 7b. fid. to £3 10s., on trucks, Gambier,. 
per ton of 2,240lbs. . . , - 

Onions. — Ab it is now late in the season sales have only been of a moderate character. 
Quotations — £3 30s, to £3 15s. on trucks, (^mbier, per ton uf 2,24011)8, , 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


TWENTY-THIRD AI^UAL CONGRESS. 


A LARGELY-ATTENDED GATHERING. 

The Twenty-third Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau was opened 
at the Adelaide -School of Mines by the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. J. P. 
Wilson, M.L.C.) on September 11th, at 8 p.m., continued on the 12th, and 
concluded on the following evening. 

During the sittings the following delegates attended : — ^Amyton — ^W. Gum, 
A. Crisp ; Angaston — S. 0. Smith, E* Player ; Appila-Yarrowie — J. H. Bottrall, 
J. W. Lines ; Arden Vale and Wyacca — W. KliUgberg, W. Frick'et; Arthurton 
— J. B. Eowe ; Blyth — C. Lehmann, W. J. Ninnes ; Balaklava— R. S. 
Goldney, E. Fisher ; Beetaloo Valley — J. Burton, A. Bartriim ; Belalie North 
—P. Pox, J. Arnot ; Bowmans-^, S. Lemmans, E. E. Gale ; Bowhill — 
J. T. Tregilgas, J. G. Schenke ; Bute — ^F. Masters ; Butler— S. M. Bawden ; 
Caltowie— J. G. Lehmann, G. Petitz ; Carrieton — ^E. W. Radford, P. Byerlee ; 
Cherry Gardens — C. Ricks ; Clare — ^D. McKenzie, P. H. Knappstein Claren- 
don — T. B. Brooker, A. Phelps ; Colton — W- J. McBeath ; Coomooroo— 
H. Avery, E, C. Brice; Ooonalpyn — ^H. Bone, A. H. Pidge; Cradock — 
J. Patterson, A. Jago ; Crystal Brook — IS. Billinghurst, M. Weston ; Cummins 
— L. Hancock; Davenport— A. Bothwell, J. Roberts; Dawson — ^H* H. 
Baker ; Elbow Hill— W. T. Cooper, A. 0. Chilman ; Forster — C. Hayman, 
Jas. Searle ; Prances — ^F. H. G, Pfitzner, M. Watts ; Preeling— J, A* 
Mattiske, sen, ; Gawler River — ^A. J. Bray, A. J. Davis ; Georgetow^|l 
John Myatt, S. Eyre ; Geranium — ^W. Mitchell, W. Pannell ; Gumerai^T-^ 
J. Porter, B. Cornish ; Hartley — J. P. Tydemann, W. Bermingham ; Hawker 
— J. Smith ; Hookina — ^Aug, Henschke ; Kadina — Malcolm, Thos. Roach ; 
Kalangadoo — ^D. W. Tucker, A. Rake ; Kanmantoo — H. Shepherd ; Keith 
— J. A. Look, W. H. Morcbmbe ; Kingscote — ^D. C, Murray, C, C* Oastine ; 
Kingston— R. Jackson, S. P. Barnett; Kybybolite — ^A. R. Soholz, H. M, 
Koth ; Lameroo — W. J. . Trowbridge, S. R. Sinclair ; Leighton — ^A. E. 
McDonald, A. E. Me Waters; Lipson — E. J, Barnard; Lucindale— W. G. 
Seeker, M. Beaton ; Maitland — J. HUl, E. J. Jarrett ; Mallala— A* V. Naim, P. 
% Worden ; McGillivray — ^R. Wheaton ; Meningie— W, H. Mincham, P. 
Ayres; .MaUcentr-<3-. Mutton, H. Hart; Miltalie — P. Aim, Francis 
" Monarto South— A. P* Braendler, Ohas. Hill; Monteith — ^J. P, 

Connelli W. G. Gimn ; Moonta— H. J. NankivoU, W. T. Oriiofi; Moorlands 
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— L. Spur, C. S. Fead; Morchard— J. B. McDougal, W. Toop; Mbrpliett 
Vak—A. 0. Pooock ; Mount Bryan— H. L. Hatherley, J. Trallagan ; Mount 
Bryan East— J. Doyle, B. H. K. Dunstan ; Mount Gambier— A. J. Wadd, 
D. Collins ; Mount Pleasant — Langford ; Mount Remarkable— L. George, 
N. S. Giles; Mundoora — J. A. Owens; Nantawarra — W. Greenshields, 
W. Smith ; Naracoorte— L. Wright, 0. Bray ; Narridy— A. Liddle, P. Hareu ; 
Northfield — D. Rowe, W. J. Kimber ; Orroroo — W. 8. Ijilleorapp ; Parrakie— F. 
J. Dayman, A. C. G. Hammond ; Paskeville— J. P. Pontifex, T. R. Brink- 
worth ; Penola— H. Richardson, A. H. Strong ; Petina— J. H. Wharf ; Pino 
Forest — D. Carmen, R. D. Goodridge ; Port Broughton — ^P. 1. Pettingale ; 

■ Port JSlliot — H. B. Welch, J. Brown ; Port Genuein — A. Carmichael, W. 
Holman ; Port Pirie — W. Munday, H. G. Hawkins ; Quorn — ^A. F. Noll, C, 
Patten; Redhill — ^M. M. Coffee, F. A. Wheaton; Baddleworth — R. G. 
Townsend, P. Manning ; Salisbury — ^W. H. Neal, A. G. Jenkins ; Shannon — 
J. Cronin ; Sherlock — C. J. Osborn, J. B. Coombe ; Stockport — ^T. Megaw, 
S. Naim ; Strathalbyn— J. W. C. Fisher ; Tatiara — T. Stanton, T. TV nmftn ; 
Utera Plains — W. H. Gale, A. Barber ; Waikerie — J. E. Burton, J. J. Odgers ; 
Warcowie — T. Donnellan, J. Feineler ; Watervale — E. E. Sobels, F. Burgess ; 
Wepowie — G. Rooke, J, Crocker; Whyte- Yarcowie—H. M. Pascoe, R. 
Ward; Wilkawatt— D. F. Bowman, W. J. Tylor; Wilmington — W, Slee, 
D. S. George; Wirrabara — ^P. J. Cumow, A. Woodlands; Woodside — J. 
Lauterbaoh, H. Rollbuscb ; Willowie — ^T, Hawke, W. P. Foulis ; Yongala 
Vale— C. Fowler, E. Fowler ; Yorketown — C. Domaschenz, M. F. Rohrig ; 
Yadnarie — A. Jericho, J. Whyte. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Chaimaan of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) pre- 
'sdM, and asked the Minister of Agriculture to declare the Congress open. 

THE MINISTER’S ADDRESS. 

The Mhnstet of Agriculture, who on rising met with a cordial reception, 
said— ' 

" Let me congratulate the members of the Bureau in attending this 
Congress in such large numbers. I trust that you will have a very successful 
Congress. It is well that those interested in the agricultural pursuits the 
country should meet together from time to time to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences, and thus benefit themselves and ihe people of the State generally. 

I congratulate the Btueaus on the good work they have done during the past 
year ; and I know beyond a doubt, because the minds of those engf^ed in the 
agricultural industry axe the most keen perhaps of any, that their future 
work will be no less beneficial than it has in the past. (Applause.) I fully 
recognise that the work which has been undertaken by the Bureaus in the 
various districts has been of great help to the dep^mmtt over which I have 
the honor to preside. This is the seoohd occasion on which 1 have had the 
^fenor to address, as Minister of Agriculture, the opening meeting of the 
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Agricultural Bureau Congress in Adelaide. May I express the hope, though 
not perhaps in accord with the wishes of all present, that I may have further 
opportunities of addressing such Congresses in a similar capacity in future. 

The Aim op the Government. 

" The Government of which I have the honor to belong are keenly alive to 
the agricultural requirements of our country. I do not claim that that is 
peculiar to the present Government, but I do say that no Government has 
been keener or could be keener than are the present Government in their 
desire to further the interests of the agriculturists of this , State. 

Professor Lowrie. , 

“ I want now to give you some idea of the work which is being done by the 
Agricultural Department. During the year a number of changes have taken 
place in the department, and since I had the honor to open the last Congress 
there has been a change in the fmonml of the Director. To-night we 
have with us our old friend Professor Lowrie, who is filling the important 
position of Director of Agriculture as only Professor Lowrie can. (Applause.) 
The whole of the Agricultural Department is under Professor Lowrie’s direction, 
and we certainly look for good results to accrue from that fact. Those who 
remember Professor Lowrie before he left South Australia some years ago 
will have a keen, appreciation of the work he then did, and know that he will 
continue that good work so long as he remains Director of Agriculture in this 
State, which, personally, I hope will be for a number of years. (Applause.) 

Other Changes. 

“ Another change which has taken place is that Mr. Summers, who was 
connected with the Agri^tural Bureau for nearly 20 years, has relinquished 
that work to take up the important duties of Secretary to the Minister of 
Industry and Agriculture. Mr. Summers undoubtedly rendered very excellent 
service as Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

The work formerly undertaken by Mr, Summers will in future be performed 
by Mr. Nicholls. You are beginning to know Mr. Nicholls, and I. am sure 
that those of you who have not met him will, when you become acquainted 
with him, appreciate the keen interest he takes in his duties. I trust you 
will give Mr. Nicholls the same loyal support and the same goodwill which in 
the past you extended to Mr, Summers. 

I very much regret the resignation of Mr. Richardson, who left us some 
months ago to undertake duties in Victoria, where he felt he would have a 
larger sphere of usefulness and greater opportunities of obtaining experience. 
I am sure I am voicing the feeling of all present when I say that we wish Mr, 
Richardson every success, no matter where his labors might take him. 
^Applause.) • 
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The Trade Commissioner. 

Another very important change made was brought about through Major 
Norton’s resignation of the position of Trade Commissioner in England for 
South Australia, Major Norton has done Trojan work for the producers of 
South Australia, and we all, of course, regret his resignation. If there is one 
man on the other side of the world who has done his best for South Australia, 
so far as the State’s productions are concerned, that man is Major Norton, 
No man has a greater love for his country than has Major Norton, no man 
has a keener knowledge of its requirements, and no man has done so much to 
open up new avenues of trade in London for South Australian products. 
Naturally, therefore, we wish him every success in his larger and freer sphere 
of work, I may state that Major Norton on, resigning his ofSiccof Trade 
Commissioner made a special request to the Government to be appointed 
honorary lecturer for South Australia in Great Britain, a3D4 that the Govern- 
ment willingly gave him that commission. (Applause.) As Major Norton 
had resigned, it behoved the Government to find another man of competency 
and experience to take his place. The Government, on the recommendation 
of myself, appointed Mr. McCann to the vacant position. There is no doubt 
that many. \^ere disappointed at that appointment, Everyone else who was 
anxious to’ get it naturally felt that they cOuld have filled the position better 
than the man who had been selected, no matter hdw competent the man 
chosen was. However, what weighed principally with the Govemm^it in 
making that appointment was that Mr. McCann was born in the State, he 
entered the Produce Department as office boy, worked up through all the 
departments of that partiotilar section of the State’s undertakings, and edu- 
cated hjimself so as to fill with advantage the positions which he from time' to 
time occupied. Should we hot feel proud that one of our own lads, who has 
‘ received his training in the State has been regarded as competent to fill the 
important positmn of Trade Commissioner, representing the State in London .1 
(Applause.) Mr, McCann will, I feel sure, go to hiS new duties with the good 
feeling of those he will leave behind him^ and certainly with the fullest confi- 
dence of the Government resting in him. 

The Stock Department. • ^ 

Another change has been brought about through the lamentable death 
of Mr. Needhaha, Chief Inspecto* of Stock. Mr. Needham was undoubtedly 
a very valuable officer, a man who was wdl known and who, I can say without 
any exaggeration, was beloved on account of his many manly traits by all with 
whom ho came into contact. (Applause.) The Government have appointed 
Mr. T. H. Williams, a most capable and trustworthy officer, to take Mr. Need- 
ham’s place; and, feeling that it is absolutely nedessary to strengthen the 
Stock Department, we are immediately appointing an additional veterinaiy 
. ski^eon and two stock inspectors. I do not think that even that will meet 
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the exigencies of that particular department so far u.s veterinary surgeons are 
concerned, and I am engaged in working out a scheme, which I hope to finalise 
shortly, under which the country agricultural Bureaus will he divided into 
districts, each district being subsidised and given charge of a competeDt and 
highly skilled, veterinary surgeon. (Applause.) 

A Vegetable Pathologist. 

“ Arrangements have been practically completed with the University by 
which a botanist and vegetable pathologist will be appointed, part of whose 
duty will be to investigate plant diseases. I may state that South Australia 
is greatly indebted to Professor McAlpine, of Melbourne, who for over 20 
years has assisted the department in this connection without fee or reward. 

* * , Mb. Richabbson^s Resignation. 

“ I have not yet been able to secure a successor to Mr. Richardson to take 
charge of the wheat-breeding work at Parafield. It is a very matter 

just now to find men who have had the n^essary training to fill. pq^Rio^ 
such as that which was occupied by Mr. Richardson. There is a veiy kee^ 
competition existing between the States to-day so far as securing the services 
of high-class oflS.cers is concerned ; in fact, the demand for scientific agricul- 
turists throughout Australia has of late been so keen that it is doubtful 
whether we will be able to secure a man in the Commonwealth. If South 
Australia cannot supply a man, we will, however, exhaust the Commonwealth 
before trying elsewhere, as we feel that such positions should be filled by men 
in.Australia if possible. The work, however, will not be interfered with, as 
Mr. Stevens (the departmental miller), who did all the cross-breeding last year, 
will carry on this section of the work until arrangements can be made for 
filling the vacancy caused by Mr. Richardson’s resignation. 

The Bxpebimbntal Fabms. 

“ There is marked activity in the experimental work of the dep«^tmg|i||.. 
In addition to numbers of experiments being carried out by farmers ’tecfer 
the instructions of the Director, the various experimental farms are doing 
good work. It is unnecessary to refer at any length to the work that 
is being’ carried out at Roseworthy, as most of you haiee had opportunities 
of personal inspection of the work done there., Qu the experimental 
farms, primarily intended to assist in the developing of large areas of 
land in limited rainfall districts, a large amount, of work is bring 
done. At Loxton we have 600 acres, of which 200 acres are under crop, 
while at Vritch’s Well, in the same district, 4,000 acres have been placed at 
the disposal of the Director, of which about 800 acres are in crop. At both 
places a wide variety of wheats are being carefully tested and experiments 
with manures carried out. Other experimental work is also being undertaken 
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with the object of helping settlers to decide the best course of procedure to 
obtain profitable returns. Last year VeitcVs Well averaged 16busli. of 
wheat per acre, and the return this year promises very fairly. At Shannon 
Farm, on Eyre’s> Peninsula, we have 1,164 acres of scrub country, and here 
also pioneering work is being undertaken, which, in view of the immense 
areas of similar land in the western district, must be of great value to future 
settlers. Naturally for several years the land must be cropped more or less 
roughly for successive seasons to kill the mallee shoots, and this limits the 
scope of the experimental work. All these farms will, however, from the 
outset afford the settlers an opportunity of securing graded seed wheat of 
'^rieties which have been tested and proved suitable for the district. At 
Minburra the work in hand is the testing of the possibility of profitable wheat- 
growing under systematic cultivation in conjunction with sheep on these 
northern lands with a low rainfall. In view of the situation of this farm 
and the conditions under which it is held the department does not expect to 
make a profit on its operations. I shall be satisfied if the experiments prove 
that under a good system of cultivation reasonable crops can be grown. 
The question of whether such crops would be profitable under ordinary 
working conditions can be determined later, on. 

TUREETFIBLn. 

Turretfield will be carried on as a stud dairy farm and seed wheat 
station under the Director of Agriculture, while Mr. Suter will in future 
spend a greater portion of his time amongst the factories and dairy-farmers. 
In addition to the breeding of dairy stock and experimental work in connection 
with this industry a large area will be devoted to the growth of pure seed 
wheat for sale to farmers, the demand for which is in excess of the available 
supply. An interesting experiment in irrigation is also being undertaken : 
some 28 acres of well-drained, deep alluvial land is being graded and sown to 
lucerne. This will be irrigated with water from the river, which, however, 
in the autumn contains a percentage of salts beyond what is generally con- 
sidered safe to apply to crops. To overcome this it is intended to supplement 
it with water from the Barossa main. , The experiments should enable the 
department to ascertain to what extent good^natural drainage will extend 
the limit of toleration of salt in water used for irrigation, besides furnishing 
the necessary supply of greenfeed for the dairy stock during the summer and 
autumn months. 

Kybyboutb. 

The work at .Kyb 5 ’'bolite and the South-East generally is under the charge 
of Mr. Colebatch, and extensive experimental work, whmh will have an im- 
portant bearing on the future of the South-East, is being carried out. In 
addition we have irrigation experiment farms at Pekina, Berri, and Murray 
Bridge, so that it will be seen that the department is engaged in extensive 
and important work in this direction, 
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The Mooeak Estate. 

'' I might also add in connection with our experimental work in the South- 
East that it is my intention to have set apart for the department somewhere 
about 70 or 80 acres of the Moorak Estate. I do not know^that the land will 
be, put to immediate use, but I believe in looking ahead and am inclined to 
tWnk that the retention of a iair area of that estate will in the future prove 
beneficial.'^ 

Delegates — ** You are keeping too much back." “ The land is too valuable.” 

The Minister — We are not keeping too much back. I think we should 
se^ apart a small area of that estate for future experimental work, and if by 
doing so we can by and by introduce a scheme which will give the dairy- 
. farmers 6d. to 6Jd. a gallon for their milk as against 3Jd., I .do not think 
they will regard the land as too valuable for the Government to bold. 
(Applause,) 

Cow Testing Associations, . 

“ I hope before long to, make arrangements for the formation of Cow Testing 
. Associations, as has been done in New 2^1and with satisfactory results. In 
Queensland some of the most practical phases of agricultural and dairying 
work among children has been shown in. connection with milk and cream 
testing in dairying centres. The department has given assistance towards 
procuring plants for this purpose. Beporting on one of these in the Harris- 
ville district, a teacher of agriculture in the schools recently stated that milk 
and cream testing was most popular with both children and parents, and 
was doing much to improve the quality of the local herds. When the Govern- 
ment herd tester was around the district testing herds parents refused his 
services, saying that this branch of work was being well and faithfully done at 
school. That shows the nature of the work which can be successfully under- 
taken by the children of the State. It has proved successful in New Zealand 
and is proving equally successful in Queensland, and I purpose in conjunction 
with the Minister of Education moving in the same direction as early as 
possible. 

The Produce Debartmbnt. 

'' I now wish to say a few words about the Produce Department. As 
you probably know, two Parliamentary Committees are investigating the 
working of this department, and I am sure that their reports will show how 
useful this department has proved to producers. I do not propose to refer 
at any length to its work, but a few figures will be of interest. The total 
capital cost of that department to date amounts to £236,000, but a large 
proportion of this total is represented by experimental work of eariier years. 
When the works at the Port were first erected they were on . a small scale, 
and from time to time they had to be enlarged and rearranged. Naturally, 
mistakes were made in the beginning, and these haye raised the capital cost 
to a considerable, extent, • 
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‘" At the close of the'past financial year the Produce Department Had paid 
. all working expenses and interest since inception, and there.waa a small balance 
to credit/^ 

. A Delegate — Does that include the iceworks ? ” 

The Minister — The iceworks showed a surplus. For the 11 months of 
last year, allowing for depreciation, interest on the capital expenditure, and 
notwithstanding that the wages paid were higher than those previously paid, 
taking receipts with expenditure, the iceworks at Light Square came out 
on the right side. When it is remembered that during what might be -.called 
■the experimental stage of the department, losses to the extent of £12,000 
were incurred, it wUl, I think, be admitted that to have paid this off and met 
all current expenses during the past eight years is a satisfactory result. It 
may be mentioned that the total value of ^produce which has been handled 
by the department exceeds two and a half millions sterling, of which last 
year's work accounts for £600,000. That, I think, proves that the Produce 
Department, so far as the productions of our> country are concerned, is mo 
mean department for the Government to have under its control. While 
it has very largely benefited the producers of the country, the taxpayers 
have not been called upon to pay one penny towards the expenses of 
working that institution. 

Thb Butter Factory. 

“ The buttey factory, in which many of you take an interest, has had a 
satisfactory year. The department has paid full market rates for all cream 
supplied, and let me point out that the suppliers are paid according to the 
quality of their cream. Our trading operations have been profitable, and 
-we have been able to return, as a bonus to suppliers, the sum o££760 this 
.year* The butter factory is practically -a co-operative concern, andlis^run 
on sound commercial lines, and is so well appreciated by the producers that 
we have now 2, OCX) persons sending supplies of cream to the factory. If it 
was not for that co-operation on the pert of the producers I could not hhve 
announced that gratifying result to you to-night. ■ , ... 

Markets for Pbobucts. * 

The Government is spending a good deal of money in advertising South 
Australian products in Great Britain. At a number of the principal cities 
in England and Scotland the Trade Commissioner has put up very creditable 
exhibits of cereals, wines, fruits, &c., and as a result has had increased inquiries 
for these products. We must look for an extension cf the markets for our 
products, and these shows will undoubtedly be an important factor in biihging 
them under the notice of retailers and consumers in the old country.: 'This 
year we are extending our operations to the Royal Show at Dublin.' The 
Government is putting £2,000 on the Estimates lor this -work, and injrbhis 
■the producers Cfin ‘materially assist the depart:^ent in securing ^e^resentatiye 
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collections of produce suitable for exUbition, so that new avenues of trade 
may be opened up. If any of you can supply good samples of grain or sheaves, 
dried or bottled fruits likely to be useM, I would like you to communicate 
with the General Manager of the Produce Department or with Mr. Summers. 
Tie department is prepared to pay all freight charges, and, where desired, 
will buy any exhibits considered suitable for the object in view. 

Shipping Freights por Produce. 

Having had the privilege of opening the Fruitgrowers' Conference last 
week, I do not propose to niake any extended reference to this section of rural 
life. I must, however, refer to one point which is of great interest not only 
to fruitgrowers but to* lamb-raisers and dairymen. I refer to the attitude 
of the shipping companies in respect to the carriage of frozen produce. Last 
year freights on lambs were raised ; this year a further increase is sprung 
on shippers without any legitimate reason — ^the reasons given by the local 
agents have been proved to be absolutely groundless. The result, however, 
is that on every lamb, shippers now pay 6d, more for freight than they did 
three years ago, and this means that you get that much less for your lambs. 
I want to say that the shipowners or their agents are not giving us a fair 
deal in that particular. (Applause.) The same condition of things seems 
to apply throughout the Commonwealth- Perhaps you noticed that Mr. 
Graham, the Minister for Agriculture in Victoria, said recently that the time 
was very closely approaching when representations would have to be made to 
tbe^ Federal Government on the question, and an endeavor made to induce the 
Federal Government* to either charter or build vessels of their own to carry 
Australian produce to the great oversea markets of the world, and thus 
give those facilities for export which the producers had the right to have. 

Carmagb of Fruit. 

" Then with fruit we are in the position that we have to engage space 
months ahead and, if for any reason the grower is unable to £11 the space 
he has applied for, the companies compel him to pay full charges- Not- 
witlfstanding this, however, he has no surety that he can ship his fruit, as 
very often, when the boats arrive here, the shipper finds that he cannot get 
the space the company has contracted to supply. He is put to added cost 
in storing fruit besides running the risks due to delay in putting his fruit 
on the market. Such a one-rided arrangement is grossly unfair. (Applause.) 
■Further than this the shipper has no control whatever over the way in which 
the fruit is carried. We have the spectacle of the Duchess pear, one of the 
fenderest of our pears, being carried home in splendid condition where proper 
fi,ttention is paid to the refrigerating chambers, yet consignment after con- 
signment of pears which shoiJd keep twice as long arrive in an overripe or 
jrott^n condition, and the shipping companies repudiate any responsibility. 
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The same thing often applies to apples— varieties that will keep in the local 
cool stores for six months are practically ruined in a six weeks' voyage. I 
am aware that many of you are not kindly disposed to what are. termed 
socialistic ideas, but is it any wonder that many growers look upon a Common- 
wealth line of steamers as the only possible relief from the present unsatis- 
factory conditions. Some better arrangement than the present is imperative, 
and the matter is now receiving the attention of the Government in several 
of the States, ^Applause.) 

TBAimNG Farm for Boys. 

" During the past year I have given consid^able attention to the question 
of a training farm for boys, with the object of giving city lads an opportunity 
of learning the practical work on the farm. At first it was intended to start 
at Turretfield, but on later consideration we have concluded that North 
Booborowie head station offered better facilities, as the buildings on the farm 
could be made available at little expense. Full particulars will be published 
shortly concerning the conditions of entrance, and I hope that we will be 
able to start actual work with the Ijoys from January 1st next. 

Conclusion. 

I do not know of anything else I should refer to in my opening speech 
to this Congress, and simply wish to repeat that I am very pleased to have 
the honor for the second time of declaring the Agricultural Bureau Congress 
open, and wish the members a most successful gathering. The Governinent 
fully appreciates the good work the Bureaus in the various centres have\een 
doing, and recognise that they have been important factors in the agricul- 
tural progress of tbe State. We believe that the Bureaus will continue that 
good work to the advantage of their members and the State generally." 
(Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Board (Mr, A, M. Dawkins) said — 

I look upon the Agricultural Bureau as a very valuable institution. It 
is a means of distributing and gaining information. Farmers meeting together 
at the various Branches and discussing their experiences learn from one 
another. But the work of the Agricultural Bureau is more than the bringing 
of farmers together to exchange experiences ; it is a means of bringing a body 
of men who are anxious to learn in touch and sympathy with those who arc 
willing to teach. 

We have in the Agricultural Department a very fine body of experts, 
all of them intelligent practical men; but unl^s we have a sympathetic 
audience for those experts to lecture to — ^unless we have sympathy between 
the farmers and the experts — ^the experts can do very little; A friend of 
mine who lived in South Africa told me that when the Governpaent ther^ 
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appointed a^nurajber- of agricultural experts, tte Boer farmers said they were 
like the grasshoppers — ^a plague. It was not so in South Australia ; but, 
neyertheless, I can remember when Professor Custance came to this State 
there .wjsre a good many sneers at a man like that coming to teach farmers * 
who had been farming for over 40 years. But I think the farmers to-day 
are keen,, and alert and anxious to learn, because they have proved the value 
of the scientific information in regard to cultivation which the experts have 
given them. ^ 

Pedigreed Wheats. 

“ In 1884 the Government of the day were discussing the best means of 
getting over the damage done to our crops by red rust, and they were offering 
a remedy, I think it was Sir J ohn (then Dr.) Ccckburn who said that a remedy 
would have to come from the plant itself. It was just about that time that 
Mr. James Ward raised that fine wheat Ward's Prolific, and afterwards other- 
farmers,. Messrs. Steinwedel and Leake, and later on Mr. Richard Marshall, 
raised other rust-resisting wheats. - Sulaieqtlifintly scientists took those 
wheats and improved them^ with the result that to-day we have wheats 
which can practically laugh at red rust. And, what is more still, in the old 
days the farmers selected their wheats in a haphazard way, while to-day 
at Roseworthy College we have wheats being selected, crossbred, and im- 
proved in a thoroughly practical, scientific way, so that now we can get pedi- 
greed wheats just as we can get pedigreed stack. Professor Perkins is doing 
work at Roseworthy College of a scientific practical kind, the value of which 
is perhaps not recognised as it should be. 

A Great Advance. 

. “ Not only have we improved in regard to our wheats, but we have also 
improved in the methods of fertilising the land and fallowing, and 
that undoubtedly has helped us to overcome the trouble caused by red rust. 
I can remember when Professor Lowrie first advocated the use of phosphates, 
some farmers said that if they did so they would get a fine crop of red rust ; 
but we have since found that the result of using superphosphate has 
shortened the danger period between hay harvest and harvest. I know that 
from practical experience. By the use of superphosphates the danger period 
is. reduced, and the risk of red rust is consequently reduced in proportion. The , 
methods of cultivation ^ve also improved. I can remember when 
Professor Custance came here, ho said the farmers were very slipshod in that 
respect. But we have learned the value of thorough cultivation, and I 
think this year, has proved that. Although it has been a very dry year, the 
crops are looking very much better than we expected, and that is because 
the. moisture from last year has been conserved by fallowing. With those 
other improvements there has also been a great advance in agricultural 
jjj^hinery, and that has been a great help to us. But while we have much. 
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to be fateful for. to the agricultural expert machinists and engineers-, I think 
they have a great deal to thank the farmers of South Australia for, because 
the latter are always on the lookout for the best and most up-to-date machine^ 
(Applause.) At one time we looked upon the soil as an inert mass. To-day 
we know that it is teeming with myriads of life, and that according to the 
manner in which it is worked those ferments help us or retard us. 

Knowledge is Power. 

I do not, however, think we have learned all that there is to learn in 
that direction. I do not think farmers as a whole are cultivating the land 
as deep as they should. I have lately seen some experiments at Rosewoitihy 
College with deep -ploughing, and what crop do you think is looking the .best 
there at the present time ? It is that grown on land which was ploughed 
to a depth of IQin., and yet some farmers think if they plough lOin. their 
land will be ruined. The more scientific knowledge we acquire the more . 
interesting does farming become. A man is better informed and better 
equipped for the work of farming if he understands something about the 
analysis of soils, the analysis of manures, something about plant and animal 
life. If a farmer possesses some knowledge of those things his work becomes 
much more interesting than if he knows nothing at all about them. You heard 
the Minister say that he was thinking about appointing more veterinary 
surgeons. I hope that it will not end in mere thinking. The more we under- 
stand about animals the better we are able to treat them properly. The 
same applies to plants. Unless you have studied botany and learned the life 
history of plants^ you will fail to understand the similarity of plant life with 
animal Ufe. How many farmers can tell what an insect is 1 But if a. farmer 
listens to lectures on entomology he will know something about the life of 
insects. All knowledge is power, and some knowledge of the things I have 
mentioned will not only prove exceedingly beneficial to fanners, but inake- 
their life and work more enjoyable. (Applause.) 

I take it that the meeting together of fanners to discuss various subjects,- 
and so improve each others minds, is one of the best things we can have. It 
gives our experts an opportunity to teach, and it gives us a chance to learn. 
It used to be said that any fool can be a fanner ; but I know of no work which 
calls for more intelligence, scientific knowledge, and correct methods than does 
farming. (Applause.) In no other walk in life can a man get greater enjoy- 
ment, more freedom, or benefit Ms fellow-men more by the discoveries he 
may make. The most interesting and the freest life of all is the life led by 
the intelligent man on the land. 

More to Learn. 

But it will not do for us to sit down and rest on what has been accom- 
plished. There is a lot more to learn. We have only just touched the 
fringe. With more population will come closer settlement, and with closer 
settlement will come intense cultivation, and then farmers will have to keep 
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more and better stock and . go in for tbe rotation of crops-. The valuable 
work being done at Rosewortby by Professor Perkins, with the experimental 
plots and the rotation of crops, will prove a valuable lesson which we each 
should learn and apply to our own particular districts. Farmers cannot be 
altogether guided , by what takes place in other districts, but in meeting 
together at this annual Congress we are helping one another, and he who 
distributes useful information not only benefits his fellow-man but helps 
himself as well, and makes his country better and life more enjoyable. I 
trust that you will have a useful and most successful Congress.” (Applause.) 

Votes of thanks to the Minister and the Chairman brought the session to a 
close. , 


TUGSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Congress reassembled on Tuesday morning, when there was again a 
large attendance, which was presided over by Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman of 
the Advisory Board).. 

HOW TO IMPROVE THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Mr. P. Knappstein, Hon. Secretary of the Clare Branch, read the follow- 
ing paper on ** How to Improve and Extend the Work of the Agricultural 
Bureau”: — 

“ Very noticeable to one who reads the reports of various Bureau meetings 
in the Journal of Apiculture is the small attendance of members and the 
absence of discussion on some of the most practical and instructive papers 
given at these meetings. Seeing that the Bureau is a benefit society for the 
producers, and the only institution that the producers of South Australia 
have in which they may debate and exchange ideas on the knotty problems 
pertaining to their calling, one is led to ask why this apparent lack of interest 
exists in some Branches. My opinion is that the small attendances and lack 
of discussion are caused through not making our Bureau meetings interesting 
enough to all members. The Secretaries are the men who can overcome this 
diflSlculty to a certain extent, and improve their respective Branches. I 
also think that the Presidents can help a lot in this matter by strictly adhering 
to the rules of debate, and not allowing members when discussing any par- 
ticular question to drift into a lot of desultory talk that will neither solve 
the. question before the meeting nor be of use to anyone. 

” In the successful working of a Branch the Secretary must try to see that 
all the members attend regularly. If he has any members who are not regular 
in their attendance and who take little or no interest in the Bureau work, 
he should take steps at the end of the year to have those members' names 
removed from the roll. It is far better to have a small number of useful 
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members than to have a large xoll with a number of indifferent members. 
Of course some members find it difficult to attend regularly, although perhaps 
they may take a great interest in Bureau work, and supply much useful 
information when they do attend. They may not be able to attend regularly 
on account of long distances from the Bureau meeting-room, or on account of 
pressure of business. I iihink such men should be excused from having 
to retire at the end of the Bureau year. 

I am not in favor of the rule that the third lowest on the roll of attendance 
should retire at the end of every year. Those that are included in the third 
lowest are certainly eligible for re-election; but still the Advisory Board 
does not always approve the re-election of a member who may be very low 
down in the list, although he may be a most useful man to his Branch. As 
the Advisory Board does not know who are the useful and who are the in- 
different members in that third lowest, they are quite justified in not approving 
of their continued membership, and thus preventing our rolls from becoming 
crowded with a number of useless members. I think, however, that the 
Branches themselves should have the right to regulate their rolls at the end 
of the year, and strike off the useless members’ names, as they know best 
which members take an interest in the Bureau* I fed sure that if that power 
were granted to us we would not abuse it and allow our rolls to become 
filled with indifferent members. 

** Secretaries must be energetic men, and see that at least one paper will 
be read at each meeting. X suggest that the Secretary make out a list of his 
members* names in alphabetical order, and try to arrange the programme of 
subjects in such a way that no two members* names who have the same 
calling follow one another. Let the Secretary then ask the member whose 
name comes first on the list to write a paper for the next meeting, giving him 
at leSfSt a month’s notice, so that he can thoroughly prepare it ; and so on 
right down the list. When the members know that the Secretary has such a 
list prepared they will realise that it is their duty to their fellow-membeis 
to read a paper where their turn comes, because if they do not they cannot 
expect to get the benefit of other members* ideas. The Secretary will not 
then liave much trouble to make arrangements for his meetings. Some 
members may say that they are not capable'of writing a paper ; hut I think 
it is nonsense for any producer who is a member to say that. -Everyone of 
us is quite capable of writing about something. We should never think 
when writing a paper that all in it is perfect in the way of ideas, and that it 
will be beyond discussion. On the other hand, if our ideas are not quite 
practical, we shall get the benefit of aU tihe other members’ knowledge on the 
point in question, and so be the gainers every ttoe. TbB Secretary ought to 
know each member’s favorite hobby or workj so that;wt^n ke a«tofpr a paper, 
and that member asks what subject he ootdd write! aWtit, he would be able 
to suggest one straight away, and so ov^c<^ that #ffi^ulty. 
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** We do not want silent membeis in onr Bureau ; that is, members who 
come to the meeting and sit right through without opening their mouths to 
give their ideas in a discuswon, but who will outside with one or two others 
scofi at some points in a paper and say they are wrong and then give their 
views. We want those members to give their ideas in at the meeting, and not 
outside. Of course there are some bashful nxen 'yho do not like to express 
their views in public, especially our younger members ; and I thinlc that our 
Presidents should encourage them to speak by calling on them personally 
to give their views, and after they have once * broken the ice ^ we shall find 
that they will be as ready as other and older members to join in a discussion. 
When once they do that they will take a greater interest in the Bureau work. 

It is a capital idea for each Branch to have a question box put in some 
public place where others besides members of the Bureau may place questions. 
This box to be opened at every meeting and the questions that have been put 
in it read out for the members to answer, if possible. If it is not possible for 
the members to answer any particular question, it should be forwarded on 
to the Department of Agriculture for an expert to ansvrer through the * Inquiry 
Column * in the Journal of Agriculture. In my opinion these questions received 
through the question box help to make the meetings more interesting, as 
most questions cause a discussion, in which a lot of useful information is gained 
that might never be brought out in a paper. 

I am also in favor of members tabling for inspection anything interesting 
which they or their neighbors may have, especially in the case of any new 
wpeds they may have discovered. If the other members do not know the 
weed, it may be sent to the Department for identification. I feel sure that 
if we as members all did this, we could be the means of stamping out many 
noxious weeds before they became too strongly established in a district’. 

** Homestead meetings I think are neglected by most of our Branches, 
To my mind these are very interesting. I am not in favor, however, of neglect- 
ing bur ordinary monthly meeting and the reading of a paper for them ; 
but of course the two may be combined. It is always advisable to make 
homestead meetings an extra Bureau meeting, if possible, as a lot of useful 
knowledge is gained at these meetings both by the host and his guests, irre- 
spective of whether it is a large holfing or a small one, 

** Another good idea which I would like to adviis^ Secretaries of Branches 
to take up is to arrange a pruning match or a ploughing match in the various 
districts. These matches help to give members more interest in the Bureau, 
and provide a means of securing new members. Much expense need not he 
inbuired in running these matches, and, providing that they are well arranged, 
thb entrance fees %om the competitors’ would defray the cost of the prizes, 
lilt is not convenient to arrange one of the above-menrionedrinat^^ a 
good idea in my opinion would be to give a’^prize amongst your meifibers 
to ■fee one rriiQ has the best worked fallow, or who has, the t>ost graded wheats 
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Either of the above suggestionsr— whether a pruning or a ploughing 
best worked fallow, or best graded wheat— would be productive of a lot of 
good in any district, and would show producers that the Bureau is a society 
w;orth joining. 

“ I am also in favor of the Government experts giving lectures under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Bureau in places where there are Bramshes. 
This helps to extend and improve the work done. Another matter wHch I 
would, him to suggest is for Branches that are situated not a very great 
distance apart to hold small conferences amongst themselves. Members from 
one. ^anch can interchange their ideas with those of other Branches, and in 
the discussions many useful and practical points would be gained for the good 
of all,” 

Another View. ' 

Mp, F. Jacobs (Miltalie) read the following paper contributed by Mr. W. E. 
Bffer (Hon. Secretary of the Miltalie Branch) on the same subject 
“ If we are to continue the good work which the Agricultural Bureau has 
undoubtedly accomplished, every member must keep in mind the fact that ' 
he is part of a great ofganisatioh, and each must endeavor to make the meeting ‘ 
of interest and of value. 

“ Some members have to .dnve long distances to attend the meeting, and 
ui^ess these men are kept interested and enthusiastic they will soon cease tb ' 
be present with that regularity which is ad necessary to keep the Branch ' 
together and to secure new members. . ' ' 

“ I would surest one oit two practices which may increase the interest of 
a Branch. I have noticed that members who take enough interest to attend ' 
regularly and punctually are those who are usually willing to help by reading 
paperkj' aud by taking part in discussions upon different stitjecds thdt are ' 
brought forward ftoiii time to time. 

" Papers read and disouseed provide a ikeans of bringing forward many ' 
young members, who thereby become aobustomed to speaking before others; 
and learn to take a certain amount of criticism in a gentlemaiily and senrible 
manner when tfieir views bn' a given subject do not agree with those of others 
present. ' ■ ■ ' ''■ ■ 

I would also suggest that Branches someiSmes have a com;^ete change of - 
programme: This, I think, would greatly increase the interest. Take, for ‘ 
example, a night for a Social gathering, when sbrigs and recitations could be 
contributed by the members, 'not omitting 'time for reading the rfamttttfe of 
previous meeting and the transaction of necessary formal iM^esS. , The 
meeting naight also take the form of a lantern leotere^ wh®re tibete was a- 
suitable place available, the lecture and pictales sho.wn to- de«d vrith' some 
subject iu counection with agriculture, such as horse®, battle, or poulte^ 
breeding. • I have not heard of any meetii^ of 'this Jdnd on the West Coast, 
brjtl'.'Iddnk itwelj worth a trial.wheJce fH08fliW^;^.^^ . .. 
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“ A Conference of a few Branches in a district has been found successful. 

Homestead meetings have nearly always proved a great success, but as 
they are not always easy for those who are kind enough to go to the trouble 
and necessary expense to provide for such a large number as generally is 
present, I would not advise that any Branch should hold them more often 
than once a year. 

“ I have heard it said by non-members that they cannot see the value of the 
Bureau, because, in their opinion, Mr. So-and-So, a member, has asked a 
silly question, or read something in a paper that they consider foolish, I 
should ask all such men as these why they do not give ..us the benefit of their 
experience and knowledge by joining the nearest Branch Bureau, I would 
tell them that they may thereby save from loss of time and money those who 
are about to test some practice which they have proved to be profitless, or 
some new implement which they have proved to be unsuitable to the district 

“ It is well worth any farmer’s time to down tools occasionally in order that 
be may find out what other men know, and few farmers will claim that they 
know too much. There is plenty of room for wider knowledge, both in the 
treatment of soils and in the breeding of the right class of stock, and this is 
one of the main reasons for the existence of the Agricultural Bureau as an 
institution by means of which to teach others and learn something themselves 
in exchange. Many a farmer has learned at the Bureau meeting something 
which has been the means of his avoiding a practice that someone else has, 
by experience, proved to be profitless. If for no other reason than this, it is 
worth any farmer’s time to attend the meetings. 

The eShairman should keep proper order, and should require members 
to stand and address the chair, only speaking once upon any one subject, 
unless in a reply or in making plain anything that is not quite understood, 
in every meeting of this kind there are those who are full of useful informa- 
tion, while others are rather shy. The latter should be given a chance to ask 
a question and express their views. 

In regard to the rule that if members miss three meetings in succession 
their names should be crossed off the roll, I would suggest that if members 
whose work takes them out of the district for a time would only take the trouble 
to inform the Hon. Secretary by letter before the time of meeting those 
present would know better how to deal with them, and thus avoid losing as 
members those who are of value to the Branch when they are able to attend. 

"'At the same time I think it worth while to arrange business so that 
members can attend if at all possible, I fully believe it is bettor to have a 
small membership and a good attendance than a large membership and a 
poor average attendance. 

“In bonclusioh, I would like to say that each Hon. Secretary shduld be alive 
to the duties with which he is entrusted, and do all in his power to keep up 
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the interest in his Branch, and especially remembering that hie own Branch 
is a part of the larger institution — ^the South Australian Agricultural Bureau.” 
A ViGOKOus Discussion. 

, Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens)— “ I wish to congratulate the writers of 
both papers on the very able manner they have brought the subject before 
Congress. Cherry Gardens, which is one of the oldest Branches, is a live 
Branch. Mr. Emappstein said he was not in favor of the rule that the third 
lowest on the roll of attendance should retire every year. That questioh 
was a sore point years ago when the Branches had power to strike members 
ofi for non-attendance. , In those days the Secretary often got into hot water 
for harrying out the rule relating to striking members off the roll, and so far 
as my Branch is concerned we were very pleased when it was decided that the 
Advisory Board should take the responsibility of striking members ofi for 
non-attendance. In regard to the system of keeping up interest in the work 
of the Bureau, at Cherry Gardens we have a committee which every six 
months prepares a programme and allots, a subject to each member. The 
agenda paper of the meetings is sent to each member, so that he Gankeep.it 
in his home and refer to it to see what subject will be discussed at each meeting. 
Then at the first meeting in December in each year we have a banquet — 
tiiough we do not have any intoxicating liquors— to which meinbers can 
bring their wives or sweethearts and meet together in a social way.” 

Mr. L. Wright (Naraooorte)— " Our Branch has adopted the principle that 
each member in tpm shall read a paper, and it has proved a great success.” 

Mr. J. Tylor (Wilkawatt ) — ” I do not agree with Mr. Knappstein that the 
Ranches themselves should have the right to relate the rolls. I think the 
present practice a good one. . In regard to the reading of papers I have fowd 
it very useful to find out the hobbies of members and to get them to read 
papers on those subjects. It does not follow, however, that because a man 
cannot read a paper he is not a useful member." 

Mr. A. Bothwell (Davenport)^" I agree with the present rule as to the 
retirement of members for non-attendance. I think the idea of officers of 
the department giving lantern lectures a very good one.” 

Mr. W. Mitchell (Geranium) — My Branch adopted all the suggestions 
made by Mr. Knappstein. We have had a field trial for two years and they 
■proved a great success, and we intend to make it an annual feature. I contend 
that a field trial is better than a show, because, though it is aU very well to 
see implements nicely painted up at a show, it is much more useful to see 
them in the fidd at work. (Applause.) We introduced the question box 
system some time ago, and it has led to very valuable discussions.” 

M?. W. Gum (Amyton)—” Our system prepsre’a ^ogtSnime fo^'the 
whole of the year, and therefore those who fcave to write the papers haVe 
plenty of time to prepare them. Mearibew- of a Bureau should be live 
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■ Mr. F. Masters (Bute ) — ‘‘ My experience is that if the third lowest on the 
roll of attendance have to retire we will lose some of our best members. In 
regard to field trials, we are working in conjunction with other Branches in 
our district, and I think it is safe to say that we run perhaps the most successful 
■field trial in South Australia. As to silent members, those who speak most 
are not always the most valuable members. It is often found that a silent 
member who comes to the meetings and listens and afterwards demonstrates 
what he learns is a more valuable member than those most voluble.” 
^(Applause). 

’ Mr. Coleman (Saddleworth)— ” I agree with Mr, Knappstein as to the 
value of homestead meetings.” 

Mr. D. W. Tucker (Kalangadoo) — I think homestead meetings one of the 
"best things we can have. My father and myself ifivited the members of our 
Branch to i aspect our farm, and the return we got more than doubled any Utile 
trouble we may have been put to. We were able, tlixdugh the reports of the 
inspection which appeared in the Journal of A^duUure, to sell all the produce 
of the farm and got from 2d, to 3d. per bushel more. Not only was tha.t's^), 
•but we had a very pleasant day and gained from the experiences of the other 
members, and I believe they gained from ours.” (Applause.) 

Mr. J. P. McDougaU (Morchard ) — ** Homestead meetings so far as my 
Branch is concerned are the most useful meetings we have held. A. man 
cannot go to another man^s place and inspect his farm without seeing some- 
thing there better than he has got himself.” 

Mr. A. Phelps (Clarendon) — I agree as to the value of homestead meetings. 
There is no reason why Bureaus should miss their ordinary meetings through 
having homestead meetings, because they can spend the afternoon inspecting 
the crops and hold their meetings at the homestead in the evening. In respect 
to attendance I think the present rule relieves the secretary of a great responsi- 
bility* It was said in one of the papers that the Advisory Board does, not 
always reinstate members when the list is sent in, but perhaps that is the 
fault of the Secretary. I think three months' notice, should be given of the 
reading of a paper, so that members may know what is coming up for dis- 
cussion*” 

Mr* W* Munday (Port Pixie)— ” At one Branch a programme for the 
meetings is drawn up at the first meeting of the year and papers are allotted 
certain membei*s* Wes have two homestead meetings each yeaj, and find them 
most, useful and instructive. They do not interfere with our monthly 
meetings*” 

• ^ ^ I&* Ar Jt'Davk (Gawler Kiver)— ” Gawler Eiver is a very live Branch, and 
We have adopted a system of getting out a programme for the whole of the 
f’jrear^ The naemb^ chosen are responsible for the papers to be read, and are 
giv<m the choice of the subject. Most of the papers read are on agricultural 
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subjects, and therefore it is not necessary that members should know what 
the subject is before they can discuss it.” 

Mr. G. G. Nioholls (Secretary of the Advisory Board)—" I think the writers 
of the papers are to be congratulated on having called forth such an interesting 
discussion. The Chairman has asked me to explain in regard to the rule as 
to the retirement of members who are third lowest on the roll of attendance. 
Let me assure you that the Advisory Board is always guided by the wishes 
of the Branch in question. The secretary has only to say that any man is 
a useful member, and if he will undertake to be more regular in his atten- 
dance in future, his name is reinstated. I am glad that the necessity for 
drawing up a programme of papers to be read has been emphasized in the 
discussion this morning. I read through all the reports of meetings of the 
Branches, and can assure you that the best meetings are held by Branches 
which follow that practice. Some members do not read the Joimud as they 
should ; this is proved by the number of questions received which have 
been answered perhaps in the previous issue. The value of the Jotimdl to 
the individual and to the Bureau Branches is greatly increased when it is 
indexed and bound: It is then of great use for reference purposes, whether 
for remedies for stock troubles or matters conciming general cultivation. 
But there is difficulty in country districts in getting the Journals bound. 

• To overcome this the Director has approved of my suggestion to set asidfe a 
copy each month and then bind, with the index, each volume for any 
Branches whose members are willing to find the necessary five or six shiHings 
to cover the cost of binding. The bound volumes could then be kept at the 
meeting places for reference at any time." (Applause.) ' 

'iWeMor Lowrie (Director of Agriculture) — “ I would like to add a word 
' or twd ^ this discussion froih the point of view of the man who does not see 
the advantages of the Agricultural Bureau. Someone has put it forward 
as if a man who sjpends his time at the nieetiDgs of. the Bureau does so at 
some loss to himself. I take it that there is no man in South Australia, how- 
ever wdl-informed ho may be in matters pertaining to agriculture, who Would 
not benefit by carefully reading the repotl* which appear in the Jowwtl of 
AgricuUure of the different meetings of the Bureau. (Applause.) Any man 
is inevitably bound to find something in those reports whioh will make his 
knowledge, no matter how great it may he, «(tiH more oomplcte, and which 
will react to bis own personal advantage as a former. In my opi^n, if 1 
may digress for a monient, the AgrioultsitiJ Buteail in Sytttii Australia, 
organised and working as it is, forms h%h^ monuiUent that can 

be offered to the memory of the late Mr. who Was so inrtrumeatal 

in establishing it. (Applause). The insti^tiobfowj democratic. The wealthy 
fanner and the poor farmer can find a seat at its mMtmgB side by side to their 
mutual benefit. Some men are opposed td tbeiStetou because they look at it 
from a narrow vision. They think that farmats oq»» into competition witii qpe 
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■ another, and that it is well therefore that they should keep their ideas and 
methods to themselves. It would be well for them to get rid of that idea. 
The products of the farm go out of the State, and therefore the production 
from the land in the way of high quality produce does not affect the 
market for the most feeble, but is really an advantage to him because it directs 
the eyes of the world's markets to what the State can produce. There is no 
competition in farming. The first-class breeder of stock may be reluctant 
to give to others his methods, but on the other hand one of the members has 
, referred to the advantage which he gained from bringing the members of his 
local Bureau to inspect his farm, and the stockbreeder would reap advan- 
tage in the same way. Taking it all round it is not a matter of duty to attend 
the Bureau meetings, it is a matter of self-interest. The Agricultural Bureau 
is about the only form of co-operation amongst farmers which has found 
an extensive footing, and anyone who looks at the movements now taking 
place must know that if* farmers are going to get the full returns for their 
efforts they must move in the direction of co-operation. The producers 
are many, but the men who buy what they produce are few, and the farmers 
have little control of the disposal of their produce ; but if they came as a 
co-operative force they would have some influence. , The ^grioultural Bureau, 
then, is an institution by which producers can ^ork co-Oj^totiyely, and there- 
fore from the point of view of self-interest should be encouraged, supported, 
and helped in every possible way by the farmers. (Applause). Speaking in 
regard to the relation of the Bureau to the Department of Agriculture, I may 
say that where I have been working the last few years I felt the want of an 
institution such as the- Bureau, which brings the department into direct 
relation with farmers in every portion of the State. In New Zealand the 
farmers have what are called Farmers' Unions, and they are partly agri-' 
cultural and a good deal political ; but there is no common ground there for 
the officers of the department and the men engaged in active work to meet 
together and discuss jprohlems such as the Bureau affords in South Australia. 
As an officer of the department concerned in helping forward the agricultural 
industry I hope the Bureau will increase in strength, vigor, and effectiveness.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Knappstein (Clare) in replying said—-” I wish to point out that if the 
power of striking the names of members off the roll is given to the Branches 
they will be struck off by resolution and not by the secretary of the Branch, 
I move—' That the Branches should have the power to regulate their rolls 
at the end of every Bureau year, and that the Advisory Board have nothing to 
do with the matter.' ” 

Mr. J. P. Pontifex (Paskeville) seconded the resolution, which was lost by 
^ large majority. 
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ROLLING GROWING CROPS. 

Mr. R. S. Goldney (Balaklava) read the following paper on Rolling Grow- 
ing Crops : — . 

“ This subject up to the present has not received much attention in the 
discussions which take place among the various Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau in South Australia, and yet I believe it is one which is worthy of our 
careful attention. 

I will therefore, as briefly as possible, give the reasons why I consider 
the rolling of growing crops to be beneficial, and will deal first with crops 
which it is intended shall be out for hay, 

'' Here, of course, the results are obvious. All clods, small or otherwise, 
are broken. Small stone and pieces of wood are pressed into the ground, 
making it possible to cut the hay crop lower than would otherwise be possible, 
thereby gaining a considerable quantity of hay, especially if the area to be 
cut is large and the crop heavy. There is also less danger of breakages, which 
generally mean loss of time and money, and the machines will run lighter 
on land which is in the condition I have just described. This latter con- 
sideration— the lighter running of machines — would also apply to the 
harvesting of the grain crops. ^ 

To consider another phase of the question on the lighter classes *of land 
— not sandy, but a kind of white marly soil— the mcst beneficial results 
of rolling cereal crops, especially wheat, are to be seen. Light land, if worked 
and. drilled in when fairly wet, in many instances remains in what may be 
termed a spon^ condition, which seems favorable to the operations of grubs 
and worms of various kinds. If land such as this be rolled with a fairly 
heavy roller when the plants have reached a suitable stage of growth, say 
about eight or nine weeks old, many of these destructive forms of life will 
be destroyed, and the ground consolidated, and the crop be rendered less’ 
liable to ' take-all ' later on in the season. 

If there should be violent winds ox rain storms just prior to or* during 
harvesting operations, it will be found that crops on land which has been 
rolled will stand up much better than those upon land not so treated. The 
process of harvesting is therefore much easier and more Satisfactory, and a 
saving of grain is effected whether the crop is taken off with the combined 
harvester or the stripper. It must be remembered, however, that in dealing 
with this, as with many other subjects, no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down, as local conditions have to be taken into account. Practices which . 
may suit the crops of one farmer may not suit another. 

“ There are diflSiouities in the way of carrying oxit this work, such as wet 
weather at the time when the rolling should be done. Another is that the 
farmer is generally busy fallowing at this time, and doe§ not like to leayeioff 
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to do work whioli does not seem absolutely necessary ; yet I believe it would 
pay farmers to roll more of their cereal crops than is generally done at the 
present time.” 

The Discussion. 

Mr. W. Gum (Amyton)— I do not approve of rolling, because it makes 
the ground set hard and the water runs ofi instead of going into the soil. 
I think harrowing does more to conserve the moisture than rolling, and by 
harrowing a lot of weeds are pulled up. If a sharp tine is used it will not 
pull up much of the crop.” 

Mr. Rowe (Northfield)— “ I had a heavy crop last year and did not roll it. 
At harvest time a good deal of it went down, but that of a neighboring farmer, 
which was roUed, stood erect. I think if I had rolled mine it would have 
checked the growth and made it hardier. The wheat was Huguenot.” 

A Delegate — Would a crop be less liable to takeall if it is rolled ? I 
think takeall is on the increase, and that rolling is advisable where practicable.” 

Mr.' McDougall (Morchard) — The great disadvantage of rolling is that 
it ksav^ the surface too smooth.” 

Mr.^. Crisp (Amyton) — ” I think whether it is better to roll or harrow 
crops depends a great deal on the district and the nature of the soil. In 
sandy soil rolling is best ; but where the land is inclined to be heavy I strongly 
favor harrowing.” 

. Professor Lowrie — Regarding the question about takeall, I think the 
position is that in light land, so far as the health of the plant is improved by 
the firming of the soil so much more is it likely to contend with takeaU ; but 
iakeall is due to infection of the land, and the rolling cannot be effective 
as a cure. My eiqyerienoe when working here was tliat takeall was worst 
in the lightest land, and therefore one would reason out that if the land can 
be made fiirmer you get a more healthy vigorous plant that might contend 
better with the fungus ; otherwise rolling cannot be described as a preventive 
of takeall. On the general question of rolling or harrowing my opinion is 
that for the South Australian farmer harrowmg is more advantageous than 
rolling. There are occasions when it may he desirable to roll if you can get 
a roller heavy enough. The roller undoubtedly is an instrument which tends 
to lessen the amount of conserved moisture, and if you do roll at all harrow 
afterwards. Harrowing goes a long way to firm the soil if it is properly done. 
My own experience is in favor of a very thorough harrowing, but I have never 
found much benefit follow rolling. Rolling a crop intended for hay is, of 
course, a different question. The best time to harrow is when the plants are 
between 4in. and 6in, high. The tines of the harrow should be sharp and 
.narrowr It ie best to bairow across the drills, as it breaks the ground better,” 
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WINDBEEAKS. 

The following paper on “ Windbreaks ” was contributed by Mr. P. J. 
Cumow (Wirrabara) : — 

"" The fact that horses and cows that have no better shelter will stand all 
night under a few trees in a paddock is evidence enough that they appreciate 
even the scant shelter which such trees afEord, and would undoubtedly avail 
themselves of the protection against the elements which large blocks of trees 
in the centre of paddocks or along the fences would provide. 

To provide good shelter, trees should be planted sufficiently densely to 
break the cold winds. While one row of trees will do this to some extent, 
three or four rows would be better. From an economic point of view the 
writer would suggest that the best plan would be to plant across the corners 
of the paddocks. In this way quite a dense block could be provided, and 
little interference with farming operations would result. 

Although many stockowners may not agree with the writer in his plea 
for better protection for farm animals, they must surely admit that protection 
against the elements is most necessary for their honies. With few exceptions 
we see throughout the North otherwise comfortable homes quite exposed to 
every wind that blows. Sometimes a single row of trees will be seen around 
a house, but this is of little value as a protection against a northern brick- 
fielder in summer or a piercing wind of winter. For providing protection of 
this character the homestead should be quite surrounded on every side by 
at least four rows of suitable trees. 

" The soil and locality will decide what trees to plant. In a very dry 
jnorthern district I should advise the planting of pepper trees. They are 
i?apid growers, and stock will not eat them. If a pepper tree will not grow, 
given good attention, it is a waste of time to plant any other variety of tree 
at that place, for it is without exception the hardiest tree in common culti- 
vation,. In a more suitable climate, where the rainfall is from 12m. to 15in., 
the sugar gum and some varieties of pines do weU. The sugar guin is a hardy 
tree once started, but in some localities, although it will continue to grow, 
it cannot be said to thrive as it should. When the soil is good and rain suffi- 
cient, given careful attention, it grows ama 2 dngly, and the writer has known 
instanoes'in which this variety has grown up to 18ft. in three years. Among 
the more common pines Firm P. matUima, and P. hdefmm 

can be recommended for ordinary districts with a good rainfall, and do well 
on sandy or loamy soil with a good retentive clay bottom. 

“ The common Stone pine is very hardy, and will do well on limestone land. 
For dry districts the common erect cypress does well and makes^ good wind- 
break when planted about 4ft. apart in the row. Other trees could be men- 
tioned, such as the tamarisk, poplar, carob, Ajc., but those given are certainly 
the best of our commou trees 
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'" Probably in no part of the world does the State do as much as our own 
for the encouragement of tree-planting, and in this good work quite a number 
of public bodies set a good example by planning extensively, in our country 
towns and recreation grounds. The State provides trees freely. How, then, 
can property-owners find an e3;:cuse for not beautifying their homes ? 

“ Tr&paration of Land , — ^After the site for planting has been selected, 
plough the land deeply and thoroughly. Many failures in tree-planting can be 
traced to poor preparation of the soil. If only a single row, of trees is to be 
put in, plough the strip at least 10ft. wide. If a* block be decided upon, 
plough at least 10ft. beyond the last row. 

In the single row proposition if gums are to be put in, dig the holes 10ft. 
apart. If pines are decided upon, a little closer will do. When a block is to 
be planted in a corner or around a homestead, all the varieties mentioned 
could be planted from 12ft, to 15ft. apart. Dig holes, say, 18in. by 18in., and 
keep the subsoil in the bottom of the holes. If the weather is dry, treat each 
tree to a can of water, and so give it a chance to make an immediate recovery. 
Plant pines, cypress trees, and other hardy trees early in winter. June is 
not too early. More trees are lost in this State through late planting than 
from almost any other cause. Gums and pepper trees must wait until frosts 
are gone, but should go in as early as possible. 

" The after cultivation now needs attention. As the dry weather ap- 
proaches hoe the young trees, and keep stirred throughout the season. If 
a dry spell comes in, give a watering when needed, and again stir the surface 
before the soil cracks. If these slight instructions be followed, success must 
crown the planter's efforts. It is astonishing how young trees respond to 
good treatment. The second year again carefully plough the planted land 
and dig around the trees. Later in season give a scarifying. This is not 
usually done, but I am convinced that it is possible to make forest trees grow 
as much in two seasons under good cultivation as they will grow in four if 
neglected, 

“ For the benefit of those who may contemplate planting, the following 
plan for a homestead would be suitable : — 

“ Nearer the house plant a row of Remarkable pines (P. insigms ) ; 20ft. 
out plant a row of sugar gums ; and another 20ft, or even 15ft, plant a 
second row of gums ; and 15ft. to 20ft. from these a row of pepper trees. 
Owing to their dense foliage they will materially assist in breaking the wind; 
With a plantation of this character around a home an excellent protection 
will be provided, and the value of the property will be considerably 
enhanced." 

^ Various Opinions. 

Mr. S. Eyre (Georgetown) — I think our thanks are due to Mr. Curnow for 
his paper, but I do not agree with the statement that the best plan is to plant 
trees in the corner of the paddock to provide windbreaks. My idea would 
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be to plant a quarter or a half an acre in the centre, so that the stock can get 
protection no matter from what direction the wind is blowing.” 

Mr. 'W. Munday (Port Pirie)— I disagree with the statement that stock 
will not eat pepper trees. My experience is that they are fond of pepper trees. 

I agree that farmers should provide shelter for their stock. Many farmers 
have been so anxious to grow all the wheat possible that they have practically 
destroyed all the natural shelter, and now find it very hard to get trees to grow.” 

Mr. S. 0. Smith (Angaston ) — ** If pepper trees will not grow I think it 
would be a waste of time to plant any other trees. Tagosaste will do without 
cultivation even where better trees will not grow. It makes a dense shade 
•and provides good feed for stock. Trees should be given water when planted, 
no matter whether the weather is wet or dry, so that the soil will settle round 
the roots. A motion was passed by the Angaston Branch requesting that the 
Minister should make it compulsory for every new settler to leave a shelter 
break round his holding from a chain to two chains wide, and if such a resolu- 
tion as that was passed at this Congress it would carry great w^eight.” 

Mr. H. G. Hawkins (Port Pirie) — I would like to impress upon those who 
desire to plant trees the advantage of looking well ahead. If they follow the 
land well they will find that the trees will thrive better. Sugar gums and 
pepper trees grow well in my district, but the pepper trees have to be protected, 
because horses have a great relish for them.” 

Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens) — ” We should grow trees to provide timber 
for our own use in building and also for making boxes for the export of various 
produce. I have gone in for Pinm insignis, and I am satisfied that I will have 
a better return from tlie land on which they are planted without werl^g it 
thhn I will get iitem the adjoining land which I work.” 

• Mr. W. Mitchell (Geranium) — ” At Pinnaroo the Government has laid out 
roads three chains wide, one chain only being for the road and a chain on 
either side being left for windbreaks. Those windbreaks harbored vermin, 
and some people think they should be xexnoved, but the district council 
considers that the windbreaks"are more of a blessing than a curse.” 

Professor Perkins (Principal ''of the Roseworthy Agricultural College)-^ 

From time to time I have had a good deal to do with the planting of trees 
at Roseworthy. My experience is that in dry districts such as ours, 
-while cypress trees do well for five or six years, after that time they 
die out very quickly. In regard to the pepper tree I have noticed 
that on the limestone country it very rarely; lives for more than 16 
or 20 years. Moreover, I can assure Mr. Curnow that stock are very 
fond of it. One aspect of the question which should be considered is 
the planting of trees on roads. I think that in this respect the roads are 
disgraceful in some places. One may walk for miles along some of the roads 
, in this State on a hot summer's day and find it impossible to get any shelter. 
In other countries trees are planted all along the streets and roads. I think 
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the district councils should themselves plant trees along the roads, or compel 
the adjoining owners to do so. Some years ago I wanted to plant trees along 
the road from the College to Gawler, a distance of about eight miles, but I 
found that the owners objected to the trees being placed near their fences 
because some few feet of their land might have been affected. One aspect of 
the question which appeals to me strongly is that relating to the supply of 
firewood. I think that unless steps are taken to make adequate provision 
for futiue requirements in this connection our children or our children’s 
children will be compelled to use coal instead of wood as fuel. I will be sorry 
for them when that time arrives. (Hear, hear.)^^ The firewood question 
occupies a prominent position at Eoseworthy, where we burn 150 tons a 
year. Eeckofied at (say) £1 a ton, that means a considerable sum. I am now 
engaged on an experiment by which I hope to ascertain how many years it 
will take to grow sufiSLcient timber to meet the needs of the College, and the 
area essential to render it unnecessary to go in for additional planting or re- 
planting. Assuming that it will be possible to obtain 150 tons -of wood froin 
five acres at the end of 20 years, my idea is to plant 100 acres, and cut five 
acres each year. Thus by the time the last section is cut the timber on 
the first five aeres will have grown sufiSLciently to enable the round of cutting 
to be started again. Those figures, of course, are merely by way of illus- 
tration. I am perfectly satisfied, however, that at the present price it would 
pay to grow timber for firewood; and I think the different public bodies, 
such as the corporations and district councils, should interest themselves in 
the matter. (Applause.) With reference to planting roadways, I have 
always tried to plant both sides of the road, but Professor Lowrie has said 
that if that is done it rnay be a difficult matter to keep the road in repair, 
because the dripping from the trees might prevent the road becoming suffi- 
ciently dry. As to that, however, I think the fault lies with the district 
councils, because they will make flat roads, with the result that the water will 
not run off.’’ 

Mr. W. Slee (Wilmington) — I agree that the land should be well prepared 
before trees are planted. Pour years ago, ^ after fallowing the land well, I 
planted 1,000 red gum trees, and of those hundreds are to*day from 20ft. to 
30ft. high.” ' 

Mr. Cumow (Wirrabara) in replying said— ' I think stock must be pretty 
hard up when they eat pepper trees. (Laughter.) At Laura, which is one 
of the best planted towns in the State, I have never known stock to eat pepper 
trees. However, if they do, it is only neceissary to fence off the trees when 
they are young. I agree that the better plan is to plant trees in the centre' of 
the paddocks, but a great many farmers object to that, because they say if 
they do so they will lose too much land. The Government have been dis- 
tributing trees gratis for over 20 years, and during that time must have 
distributed millions, but to-day most of them are dead. , I say emphatically 
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ttdit that is principally due to the trees not having received proper attention 
after they were planted. In regard to the commercial aspect of the question, 
I might state that at the Wirrabara Forest fruit cases were cut from one 
tree and sold at Is. each. For commercial purposes plant Pinus insipm, 
but do not plant them nearer than 16 ft. to each other. 

The Chairman — I have noticed cattle eat pepper trees at this time of the 
year, when they have a superabundance of feed/' 


Afternoon Session. 

Mr. G. R. Lafier (a member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) presided. 

BBRSBEM, OR EGYPTIAN CLOVER. 

Professor A. J. Perkins, Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, 
read the following paper on ** Berseem, or E^ptito Clover ” : — 

" When I was asked to read a paper before Congress I had at first some 
difiSioulty in fixing on a subject which would prove of general interest, and con- . 
cerning which I might hope to say something that had the merit of novelty. 
Last July I brought the question of Berseem, or Egyptian clover, under 
the notice of the Advisory Board of Agrioultulre ; and smce then I have'’ 
been inundated with inquiries on the subject, coupled with requests for seed# 
I should add that intefe,st in the subject does not appear to be confifi^ to 
South Australia ; indeed, on the whole, inquiries from the other States have 
been more numerous. 

No w, I have the conviction that, in certain localities and under certain 
conditions, Egyptian clover is going to prove a most useful addition to our 
usual forage plants. I should feel sorry, however, to find it handicapped 
from the very outset of its career in our midst by exaggerated estimates 
of its qualities and adaptability. Let it be clearly understood therefore 
that I do not for a moment anticipate that this clover is going to find itself 
at home in every district of the State. It is as well to recollect that it comes 
from Egypt—- a land where conditions are such that not a thing can be grown 
without the aid of artificial irrigation; and Berseem cannot therefore be 
classed with those drought-resistant plants for which we are always on the 
lookout. Whilst I was in Egypt last year I was much struck with its extreme 
luxuriance of growth, and the thought naturally occurred to me that on the 
Murray swamp land it might prove ah extremely useful winter forage plant, 
but beyond that I did not look. With the present season's experience 
of this clover at Roseworthy, however, I am now inclined to claim for it a 
wider sphere of usefulness. It is not difficult to, foresee that it is not likely 
to meet the requirements of all and sundry, and, with a view to taking ofif 
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the edge of the possible disappointment of some, I propose to-day summarising 
all I know about this clover, and what I believe can be done with it in South 
Australia. I might state here that I have already drawn attention to the 
position it occupies in Egyptian agriculture in a -report that was published 
in the May, 1910, number of the Jowmal of Agricultwre. 

Descriptive. 

“ In the first place. Trifolium Alexandrinum, as it is known to botanists, 
is a strong-growing annual, with succulent, fleshy stems and broad, soft leaves, 
readily accepted by live stock of all kinds in any stage of development. 
The flowers, between cream and pale yellow in color, are clustered together 
in a fairly compact cylindrical spike ; the ripe head is the usual rounded 
'clover head, coming readily to pieces after maturity. In its first growth 
Berseem appears to send up a sin^e stem, carrying several leaves, but no 
lateral branches. At the time of the first cut, however, when growth is from 
ISin. to 16in. high, there appear at the base of this original stem three or 
four side shoots, which after the first cut shoot upwards and replace the first 
stem. It follows, therefore, that the second cut, given satisfactory conditions 
of growth, must prove both thicker, denser, and on the whole heavier than 
. the first cut ; indeed, up to the present this appears to be our experience at 
Roseworthy this season. 

Climatic Influences. 

„ '' In those countries in which summer heat is great Egyptian clover is a 
» jcharacteristically winter-growing plant, running to seed on the first approach 
of hot weather much in the same way as a winter-sown turnip crop with us. 
It is by far the most important winter crop of Lower Egypt and it is 
.mainly as a winter crop that it can hope to find a place in our 
• midst. I have been asked by correspondents whether Egyptian clover will 
resist frosts. With my limited experience of it this is, of course, a difiicult 
question to answer definitely. This much, however, may be said on this 
. point. In Lower Egypt frosts appear to be quite exceptional ; at the same 
time, I believe that the complete absence of rain, the clearness of the winter 
atmosphere, and general absence of cloud must frequently have the effect 
of reducing early morning temperature to the neighborhood of the frost line. 
•On the other hand, this season Berseem had to run the gauntlet at Rose worthy 
of a tolerably cold winter nor did it hang out any signs of distress. It is 
difficult for me to indicate definitely the number and intensity of the frosts 
that m,ay have affected our Berseem crop ; and this because our meteorological 
observations are taken on a hill fully three-quarters of a mile away from the 
low land in which the Berseem had been sown. I am of opinion that the Ber- 
seem crop came under the ban of fully half a dozen more frosts than we have 
any record of, and that the general intensity of ..the frosts has always been 
greater in the immediate neighborhood of the Berseem crop than those 
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recorded on the Observatory Hill. I append below the frosts recorded by 
us this winter, all of which afEected the Berseem, although probably with 

greater intensity : — 

Deg. F. 


Deg. F. 

June 29th 

..32 

August 2(>th , . . 

. . . 31-8 

July 5th 

. . 31-5 

“ 22nd . . . 

. . . 30-3 

“ 21st 

.. 30 

“ 24th ... 

. . . 31-9 

“ 23rd 

.. 29 

“ 26th . . . 

. . . 31-8 

" 24th 

. , 29-6 

• " 26th . . . 

. . . 31-9 

" 26th 

.. 30 




, “ Some of these frosts were sufficiently intense to turn up the Cape mari- 
golds, or dandelions, although they were altogether without ill effect on the 
Berseem. 

In the matter of the rainfall requirements of Berseem we cannot go to 
Egypt for information, for the rain that falls in this country is a wholly 
negligible quantity; hence in Egypt winter-sown Berseem is as much 
dependent on artificial irrigation as summer-sown cotton and maize. Here 
land intended for Berseem is flooded immediately before seeding operations ; 
and the crop itself is irrigated once or twice between each cut* At Rose- 
worthy this season Berseem made very fine growth in a winter in which the 
rainfall was practically 4in. below the normal average. It is true, however, 
that in order to secure early germination we were compelled to irrigate the 
land sown to Berseem with overhead sprinklers early in April ; had we been 
favored with early autumn rains even this might have been avoided. The 
first and second out received no further irrigation ; we propose irrigating the 
third cut with a view to securing the seed, 

. The seed was sown on April 5th ; the first out was started on June 16th, 
and completed on August 1st. The rain recorded over this period was as 


follows :-r* 

■ April 0-33 inches 

May 1-79 . “ 

June 2'33 “ 

July 1-56 “ 


Total 6*00 inches 

Hence, a total fall of Gin. of rain, when added to the water supplied to 
induce early germination, was sufficient to give rise to four months of ex- 
cellent growth- 

** I have stated that normally Berseem is a winter-growing plant ; Mr. 
Place, of the Stock Department, has informed me, however, that it is grown 
fairly extensively in the West of England in summer both'for hay and for 
grazing purposes. It would seem possible, therefore, that both in Tasmania 
and New Zealand Berseem might find some unoccupied gap into which to 
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step ; possibly, too, in some of onr colder districts it might make satisfactory 
summer growth, although on the whole I am inclined to doubt it. 

Soils. 

I was informed in Egypt that, although Berseem adapted itself well to 
most types of soils, it always showed to best advantage oh heavy clay soils. 
Our limited experience of this season would appear to confirm this view. 
The Berseem was sown on recently graded land, over portion of which the 
raw, stiff, clay subsoil lay exposed ; and it is on this stiff clay that the 
Berseem has made the finest growth. 

According to 6. P. Foaden, Berseem is used in Egypt as a test crop in 
reclaimed lands ; as soon as a good stand of clover can be secured the land 
is judged to be sufficiently leached of salt to carry any other irrigated crop. 

The Position and Gbnbbal Tbeatment of Bbbsbbm in Egypt. 

The extraordinary fertility of Lower Egypt is probably not equalled any- 
where else in the world. Year in, year out, with but little hdp from manures, 
this wonderful silt turns out successfully two crops a year — ^a summer crop 
followed immediately by A winter crop; and this it has done from time 
immemorial. Mr. G. P. Foaden, in his notes on ' Egyptian Agriculture,' is 
inclined to attribute this sustained , fertility, in part at all events, to the 
universal use of Berseem. According to this writer, Berseem, from which 
two cuts have been taken, leaves in the soil a residuum of SOOlbs. of 
nitrogen to the acre. Independently, therefore, of its direct value, Berseem 
would appear to have a renovating influence on this ancient land of Egypt. 

I could not secure any definite figures as to the area yearly under Berseem 
in Lower Egypt ; but it would appear that apart from the wheat area, which 
latterly has shown a tendency towards steady decrease, the whole of the 
country is under Berseem for six months of the year or thereabouts ; and 
for Egyptian live stock these months represent the months of plenty. Horses, 
buffaloes, bullocks, sheep, every form of live stock are fed on nothing but 
Berseem during these months ; and I can add that their general appearance 
testifies to its value as a foodstuff. In summer, with no Berseem available, 
I was informed that their condition is often pitiable in the extreme. 

'' In Egypt Berseem is made to follow immediately in the wake of a summer 
crop, generally cotton or maize. It would appear that, with a view to securing 
an early start, the , Berseem seed is frequently sown before the summer crop 
has been actually harvested. The latter is heavily flooded, and the seed is 
scattered over the surface before the surface water has had time to disappear. 
At this time of the year the ground is still warm, and germination is almost 
immediate ; within two or three days the young plants show above ground. 
In other cases the land appears to be ploughed after the removal of the summer 
crop, but this, practice does not appear to be general. The chief aim of the 
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grower appears to be early seeding, so that he may find himself with a good 
cut of Berseem as early in the winter as possible. 

Our own experience this season would appear to confirm the advantages of 
early seeding. We were obliged to germinate the Berseem by artificial 
irrigation ; patches in the field were missed, and germinated later under the 
influence of mid-May rains. These patches never caught up to the rest of 
the field which had germinated in April ; not even after the first cut. 

The seed is sown at the rate of 40lb8. to the acre, representing in Egypt 
a value of about 10s. 

“ The crop is usually irrigated two or three times before the first cut is 
secured .; the latter is available from 45 to 60 days after seeding, according 
as it has been sown early or late. The first cut is followed by a second and 
a third cut, and sometimes by a fourth cut ; the latter, however, is never 
heavy and is usually reserved for seed, of which 6bush. to 7bush. to the acre 
appear to be h^vested. Between each cut Berseem is usually flooded twice ; 
it is usual, however, to wait until the new shoots show well above the ground. 

''So far as I was able to ascertain, the crop is generally cut, but not grazed ; 
it is so succulent that grazing would inevitably lead to much waste. Live stock 
however, appear to be tethered on a portion of the field which has been cut 
down and to which daily supplies are conveyed to them. 

" Both the first and the second C 4 t 8 of Berseem are said in Egypt to yield 
about 8 tons of green stuff to the acre ; of the two cuts, the first one is 
the more succulent and watery, and the second one the more nourishing. 
The yields of later cuts are always lower. I was informed that one cut from 
an acre of Berseem will supply 100 bullocks with one day's feed ; whilst 
from half to three-quarters of an acrp of Berseem will keep a working bullock 
for six months. 

" In Egypt hay is occasionally made from Berseem, when 5. tons of green 
stuff dry out to 1 ton of hay. 

Bersbbm at Rosbjworthy in 1911. 

" At the time of writing-— early September— I am able to give only a partial 
account of our experiences with Berseem, ; we are in the midst of the second 
cut, and the third cut is making fair progress. 

" Berseem was sown at Roseworthy in the present year on a patch of ground 
that had recently been graded for irrigation pmposes. The land was graded 
to an even slope of Sin, in the chain, and was somewhat difficult to handle 
seeing that in places as much as 16in. of soil had to be transferred from one 
corner to another ; hence, after grading operations the subsoil was exposed 
over the greater portion of the field. Wherever the subsoil was thus exposed 
i thought it wise to dress the land with well-rotted farmyard manure at the 
rate of 20 tons to the acre. This was done in early March of the present 
year. From 21st to 80th March the laud was ploughed once and rolled 
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twice. On April 3rd 2Jcwts. of superphosphate were drilled in to the acre, 
and on the 5th Berseem was broadcasted at the rate of 30lbs. to the acre. 
The seed was rolled in with a plain land roller, and the surface soil was sub- 
sequently stirred slightly with an American weeder. Sprinklers were set 
going on April 6th, and continued at work until the land was judged to be 
sufficiently soaked, 

'' The first cut was started on June 16th, i.e., 72 days after seeding. This 
is somewhat later than is stated to be the usual case in Egypt, where, no 
doubt, the warmer climate and repeated waterings will serve to bring on 
the crop more rapidly. I have no doubt that had I sown the Berseem in 



General View of Second Growtli of Berseem, Rosewortny OoUegre. Sown April «tli, 1911, 

PlLotogTaplied August Idtli. 

early March, instead of early April, and watered it once or twice after it 
had shown above ground, the first cut would have been available sooner 
than actually proved to be the case. I wish to state that I purposely 
abstained from watering the Berseem more than was actually necessary 
for germination, because I wished to ascertain how it would develop on our 
normal winter rains. Unfortunately this season the latter were below average, 
and for a while at all events the crop showed signs of hanging fire. 

At the time of the first cut we were very short of feed, as indeed, proved 
to be the case throughout the .winter ; there was the likelihood, too, that our 
chaff supplies might run out brfore next hay season, I decided,, therefore, 
to feed the Berseem to our milking herd, which included an average of 24c 
cows in milk. The first cut, which extended from June 16th to August 1st — 
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a period of 45 days-^uppHed two meals a day to the herd from an area of 
one and a half acres. The total yield of green stuff per acre was represented 
by 9 tons 'Scwts. 271bs. I must state here that in my preliminary estimate 
given to the Advisory Board of Agriculture in July, through an error in 
figures, I over-estimated the yield of the first cut. It will be admitted, 
however, that the actual figures are still very satisfactory for winter-grown 
feed. 

" The second out was started on August 3rd, but was interrupts repeatedly, 
as other sources of supply for the dairy herd gradually became available! 
Up to September 8th we have cut 5 tons 13cwts. 41bs. from 0-78 of an acre 



caoser View of Seooxid arowth of Berseem. 


representing a yield of 7 tons 4cwts. IQlbs. ,to the acre.^ Those visiting 
the College next Monday will be able to see portion of the second out still 
standing, and. the third cut growing well behind it., I shall probably irrigate 
the third out, as I wish to save it for seed, so that next year I may be able 
to compare results from locally-grown seed with those from imports seed. 

Bbbsbbm as a. Foodstuff.- 

“ I have already stated that all kinds of live stock take very readily to 
Berseem, and that tiiey will eat it at . any stage of growth. It is not necessaty, 
therefore, to wait until the crop is in bloom, as is often the case with lucerne. 
This, of course, is a great advantage, since Berseem may be out so soon as 
it attains to 15in. or 16in. in height, and subsequently, in .proportion. to 
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immediate daily requirements. Nor does^ Berseem taint milk in the slightest 
degree — reproach that is sometimes levelled against lucerne. 

“ I owe the following analysis of the first cut of Berseem to Mr. J . H. Phillips 
B^Sc. (Lecturer on Chemistry at the Roseworthy Agricultural College). Side 
by side with the analysis of Berseem I have shown the average composition 
of several other green forages for purposes of comparison. 


Table I. — Showing Oomposition of First Cut Berseem Comparatively with 
the Composition of Several Other Green Forages* 



Berseem. 

Green 

Oats. 

Meadow 

Grass. 

Red 

Clover. 

Lucerne — 

A 

r-' 

Young. 

\ 

In Bloom. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Water ......... 

90*20 

81*00 

80*00 

83*00 

81*00 

76*00 

Ash 

1*66 

1*40 

2*00 

1*60 

1*70 

2*20 

Fibre 

1-66 

6*60 

4*00 

4*50 

6*00 

8*40 

Proteids 

2-06 

2*30 

3*60 

3*30 

4*60 

4*30 

Fats 

0*12 

0*60 

0*80 

0*70 

0*60 

0-80 

Carbohydrates . . 

4*40 

8*30 

9*70 ! 

7-00 

7*20 

9*30 


The outstanding features in the composition of Berseem of the first cut 
is its extreme succulence, represented by the presence of an unusually high 
proportion of water, the low proportion of fibre and carbohydrates, and the 
very marrow albumenbid feed ratio. We may look upon it as essentially 
adapted to the feeding of young and growing animals and to the pro- 
dsictjorn of milk, particularly if used in conjunction with some dry or farina- 
mms iiiiiaMntf. Mr. Phillips will make analyses of later cuts, which it will 
js^ve interesting to compare with that of the first cut, 

“ " ^ *’Thb Pbobablb Role of Berseem in South Australia. 

'' I take it that, next to drought-resisting fodder plants, if there is one 
thing that many of our districts stand in need of it is a fodder plant that 
will become rapidly avaflable in the early winter months. Particularly 
is this the case with the dairymen whose stores of ensilage will generally 
have been exhausted by the dry summer months, and who in the early winter 
are generally at a loss for succulent foodstuffs. This special need, I am con- 
fident, Berseem can make good in many instances. Let us examine under 
what conditions this is likely to be the case. 

Much has been said and written within recent times as to the untold 
stores of wealth we shall unlock when once we make up our minds to turn 
to irrigation seriously. Our limited experience in this direction, however, 
has already shown us that with our diminutive population the fresh. fruit 
market is easily glutted. Our experience with dried i^it has been on similar 
lines; and the fact that in these commodities we cannot hold our own on 
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local markets except under favor of Hgli protective duties shows how little 
we have to hope from exports. With irrigation on a larger scale than at 
p^:esent obtains we are therefore in a very- large measure thrown back on 
dairying, the products of which have, at all events, high export value. In 
such circumstances, wherever possible, lucerne, which is not deemed worth 
growing in Egypt, receives, as a rule, first attention from us, and naturally 
so too ; for once established, beyond periodical watering and cutting, lucerne 
calls for little attention for a period of six years to ten years or there- 
abouts. But, after all, lucerne does not continue at its prime indefinitely, 
nor is it a winter-growing fodder plant ; hence probably on most irrigated 
farms some portion of the area will be allotted to crops of maize, sorghum, 
millets, &o., in the summer months side by side with lucerne. Wherever 
this is the case, and particularly on rich land such as the Murray swamp 
land, I strongly recommend the sowing of Berseem as early in the autumn 
as possible on. the maize or sorghum stubbles. I am convinced that the 
returns secured will amply compensate any dairyman for the expense involved. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that early sowing is the key to heavy crops. 

“ It is quite possible — ^although on this point I am less confident— that 
Berseem sown early on clean land and brought up naturally by the first 
autumn rains will supply heavy crops altogether independently of artificial 
irrigation. In such circumstances, however, its first growth will be made 
at a time of the year when the general temperature is lower, and when it will 
have more to fear from the competition of rank-growing weeds ; hence I 
take it to be essential that the Berseem be sown on tolerably clean land* 

Can Berseem be grazed ? Where it is sown thickly and its growth is 
heavy this does not appear to me possible without considerable losses from 
trampling down under foot. Nevertheless, Mr. Place informs me that in the 
West of England it is a common practice to graze Berseem. If such is the 
case it could with great advantage be sown over the stubbles as an early 
catch crop in the same way as rape. It presents the great advantage of grow- 
ing considerably faster than the latter in cold weather. 

“ I believe, too, that as a green manure for vineyards and orchards Berseem 
has much to recommend it. It is a leguminous plant, and therefore nitrogen- 
collecting ; it is soft and succulent, and therefore susceptible to rapid decom- 
position; it makes strong and rapid winter growth, and may therefore 
be ploughed under sufidciently early to admit of the land being left in a suitable 
state of tillage in early spriirg. 

Experiments with Berseem at Rose worthIt Next Season* 

In referring to the handling and general treatment of Berseem, I have 
had naturally to rely mainly on what I was able to gather last year in Egypt, 
coupled with one season's rough experience at Boseworthy. Next year I 
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propose submitting this promising forage plant to a rigorous series of tests 
which I have summarised briefly below : — 

1. I propose testing the rate of seeding. In Egypt the average rate of 
seeding appears to be about 401ba. to the acre. I understand, however, that at 
times as much as 601bs. to 70lbs. to the acre are seeded. In 1911 we found 
301bs. to. the acre a* very fair rate of seeding. It is possible, however, that 
201bs; will prove sufflcient for all purposes ; and even lighter dressings may 
be necessary where it is proposed to graze the crop exclusively. 

'' 2. I propose testing the influence of early and late seeding, for on the 
success of comparatively late Seeding hinges the possibility of growing Berseem 
to. advantage where no means are available to cause it to germinate artifibially 
by irrigation. 

3. I propose testing its grazing value both as a carefully grown crop, 
and as a catch crop roughly put in on stubble land. 

4. I propose testing locally-grown , seed against imported seed. It is 
always possible in such cases that imported seed may be responsible for 
rapid growth and development for which we may look in vain, from locally- 
raised seed. 

" 5. I propose testing carefully early-sown Berseem against barley, Phahris 
commutata, and Broad-leaf Essex rape, all of which will receive exactly 
the same treatment. 

** In this connection I noticed with amusement in one of our daily papers 
that an anonymous correspondent almost rebuked me for recommending 
to South Australia a new winter-growing forage plant. Had I, he added, 
ever heard of Phalam commutata, a perfect winter-growing forage plant ? 
This plant has been so eflBiciently boomed during the past few years that it 
could not possibly have escaped my notice. But, more than that, we have 
grown it at Roseworthy ; and however useful it may have proved elsewhere, 
we have failed to discover any particular virtues in it. We have this season 
at the .College small plots of both Berseem and Phahris comimMa under 
exectly similar conditions of treatment, and we were able to take two cuts 
of Berseem before one cut of the famous winter-growing perennial Canary 
grass was available. 

" 6. I propose ascertaining as much as circumstances permit of the exact 
feeding value of the various duts of Berseem. 

7. 1 propose testing the value of Berseem as a green manure for orchards 
and vineyards. 

" 8. I shall keep an exact record of the winter surface soil temperatures 
of the various plots under Berseem. 

'' I- recognise that these tests can have definite reference to one district 
only, viz,, the district in which I am working. Nevertheless, I trust they 
will be taken to have some bearing on districts similarly situated. The 
Advisory Board, of Agriculture has recommended the importation of seed 
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by the Government for distribution amongst growers, and 1 trust therefore 
that next season, at all events, Berseem will be given an efective trial on the 
Murray swamp lands, on which! am convinced it will prove almost as great 
a boon as. in the rich Nile silt.'’ 

The Chairman— ‘ I think this Congress is indebted to Professor Perkins 
for the valuable information he has given us.” 

Replying to questions Professor Perkins said— ‘ There is no doubt Berseem 
is a very succulent food, but if fed cut I do not think there would be any 
danger to cattle. With all clovers care has. to be exercised in feeding, and 
Berseem is no exception. I ordered 4401bs. of seed and it cost me between 
£6 and £7 delivered. It was sown broadcast. I am not yet in a position to 
say whether water charged with salt will injure Berseem or not, but the value 
of Berseem is so great that I advise testing it, no matter how salt the water is, 
and see the result. I am under the impression that Berseem may, be of use 
in the Lower North, at all events where we get rain in April ; but if the rain 
holds ofE until May I do not think it would be of much value. The land at 
Roseworthy was. not specially prepared for Berseem, as I did not intend 
when it was prepared growing Berseem there." 

WEIGHING WHEAT IN BULK OR BY THE LOAD. 

Mr. J. P. Pontifex (Paskeville) initiated a discussion on the subject of 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk or by the Load " by reading the following paper : — 
The idea of ascertaining the weight of wheat by the load is by no means 
new in many places outside South Australia. I think I am justified in saying 
that when the production of wheat is the main item of consideration, generally 
speaking, the South Australian is to be found up to date and well advanced. 
It is not necessary to mention that it was in South Australia that the first 
machine was constructed and used for stripping the heads from ofiE the wheat, 
and that in South Australia the stump-jump plough first came into operation, 
thus making available for wheat-growing thousands of acres of land pre- 
viously considered to be worthless. By means of these labor-saving imple- 
ments the production of cereals in South Australia has been largely increased ; 
therefore,! think it has become necessary for us to make an attempt to bring 
about a change from the present slow and tedious method of weighing each 
bag of wheat separately by the wheatbuyer's agents and merchants at our 
wheat-reemving centres. I wish it to be understood that I have nothing to 
.say against the wheat buyers and lumpers, as I am, satisfied that their part 
of the work under existing circumstances is performed as expeditiously as 
we have a right to expect. In wheat-receiving yards where some years ago 
.the number of bags of wheat could be counted in hundreds, thousands are now 
. received. It is not an unusual sight in the wheat season to see yards filled 
-with teams waiting their turn to be unloaded. Every farmer knows what 
this loss of time means, to him in the harvest season. If in. South Australia 
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the system was adopted which prevails in Victoria and in New South Wales 
this loss of time would be obviated. A South Australian farmer of Petersburg, 
now a resident of landra, New South Wales, in the course of an interview 
recently, said — You may not realise it, but settlers in wheat land in New 
South Wales are catered for more than the South Australian farmers. Never- 
theless, in the matter of handling wheat the wagon load is weighed on the 
railway station bridgfe and the bags are tipped into the trucks. It saves time 
and trouble in unloading. In South Australia the agent weighs each bag 
separately, and in a strong wind his weights are not exact .; moreover, any 
loss of grain in the double loading is the loss of the farmer and not of the 
merchant. In New South Wales we get absolutely full weights/^* 

The Discussion. 

Mr. E. W. Radford (Carrieton) — My Branch ooLiSidered this question 
months ago and came to the conclusion that the method of weighing wheat 
in -South Australia at the present time is absolutely , out of date. I believe 
weighing wheat in bulk is the only true way of weighing it. Suppose we lose 
71b. a bag, as I believe we do very often through defective scales, With the 
quantity of wheat ^rown in my district last season that would mean a heavy 
loss. I hope the time will come when we will have elevators erected at the 
different railway stations, so that the wheat can be dealt with on modern lines 
similar to those adopted in the United States and Canada.*' 

Mr. F. Byerlee (Carrieton) — Last year there was a great discrepancy in 
the weights. A lot of my wheat was taken to the yard and weighed, bht the 
agent was not satisfied, and after I left the yard he weighed it again, with tiie 
result that it went three bushels less than when it was weighed in my presence. 
I move — ^Ihat this Congress recommends that the weighbridge system be 
instituted for the weighing of wheat/* 

Mr. H. G. Hawkins (Port Pirie)— * I second the motion/* 

A Delegate — At last Congress it was said that the district councils were 
responsible for testing the scales, but I have found that in Pinnaroo the district 
council has no system of testing the scales. Some of the scales are in a dis- 
graceful condition and are not fit to weigh wheat on.** 

Mr. F, Masters (Bute)—** If the weighbridge system is installed you may 
rest assured that the producers will have to provide the necessary funds.** 

Mr. J. Malcolm (E^dina) — >** There are two sides to the » question. If the 
wheat is weighed by the load it will have to he again weighed in bags before 
sHpment. (A Delegator-* They do that now.*) I have been connected 
with the buying and shipping of wheat for the last 38 years, so I know what 
l am.te^Hdng about. I fail to see how the weighbridge system will result in 
a great saving of time, because if the wheat goes over the weighbridge the 
. wagons 'WiH, have to wait their turn to he unloaded/*. 
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Mr. W. Mitchell (Geranium ) — ** At one time I was the owner of a weigh- 
bridge at Blyth, and I was challenged that I could not weigh a big load of 
wheat on my weighbridge. The next time the man who challenged me' 
brought 50 bags of wheat to market I weighed the load fecst and afterwards 
he took the wheat^away and the bags were weighed separately. The total 
weights were afterwards compared and there was not a difference of a pound 
between them. Therefore, the farmers should not have any doubt as to 
weighing wheat in bulk. As regards weighing before shipment, that is always 
done, because wheat increases in weight in the -stack and it would be a direct 
loss to the merchant not to do so. I am a member of the Pinnaroo District 
Council, and over 12 months ago the council appointed an inspector of weights 
and measures and gave him the necessary appliances/ so if there has been 
neglect in that direction it was not the fault of the council.'"' 

Mr. 0, J. Osborn (Sherlock)— ^ The system of weighing wheat in bulk has . 
been in force in New South Wales and Victoria for some time and we cannot' 
remain behind the other States in that matter.'' 

Mr. B: Cornish (Gumeraoha)— ' All weighbridges should be fitted with 
iron platforms. A great many of the weighbridges have wooden tables, 
and the amount of moisture they take up after a heavy shower is enormous. 
And if iron plates are used they should have holes bored in every section so 
that the water will run off. I have found that even an Avery scale which^. 
is protected from the rain will gain or l5se according to the moisture iiT 
the air." 

Mr. D. F. Bowman (Wilkawatt)— ' In a gbod many instances the scales 
are . not suflB,ciently tested. Last year I took a load of wheat in and after 
'seven or eight hags had been taken ofi the wagon and weighed I was dis- 
satisfied, and when the scales were tested it was found that every bag had 
been weighed 81bs. short. That shows that the scales need testing for every 
load of wheat that comes in." 

After further discussion the motion was declared carried by 58 votes to 53 

The Chairman — ** The motion carried amounts simply to a bald resolution. 
The Advisory Boaid must have something practical to go on." 

Mr. J. P. Pontifex (Paskeville) moved-*-" That this Congress request the 
Advisory Board to confer with the wheat merchants and buyers regarding 
the proposal that licensed weighbridge weights be accepted." 

Mr. J. Wyatt (Georgetown) seconded the motion. ^ 

Mr. W. S. Giles (Mount Remarkable) moved as an amendment—" Th^t 
the Railways Commissioner be approached to instal weighbridges, and that 
a small charge be made? bas^ on the wei^t which passes, over them* to pay 
the cost of interest on construction and inaintenance.''. 

|dx* P. Byerlee (Oarrieton) seconded the amendment. 
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A Delegate pointed out that if tlie Railways Commissioner were to instsbll 
weighbridges there, was no guarantee that the merchants would agree to 
their use. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. H. Bottrall (Appila-Tarrowie) moved as a further amendment — " That 
the matter be referred back to the Branches for their consideration and 
that they be requested to send their views to the Advisory Board before next 
Mareh.^^ 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) seconded the amendment, which was carried, and 
on being put as a substantive motion, was again affirmed. 


Evening Session. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins presided over a large attendance of delegates. 

THE BREEDING AND FEEDING OF DAIRY CATTLE. 

Professor Lowrie, Director of Agriculture, gave an address oh " The Breeding 
and Feeding of Dairy Cattle.'^ He said — 

I selected this subject deliberately in the belief, rightly or wrongly, that 
there is no item in the whole range of South Australian agricultural practice 
that is more neglected than is the management of dairy cattle. Your 
Chairman mentioned last night how greatly the practice of agriculture 
in many of its phases had improved in this State within the last few 
years. T could see on coming back here after an absence of 11 years 
that the management of the land, in the direction, for instance, of 
conserving the moisture in the soil, on the part of the farmers had 
greatly improved. The Chairman also referred to the rapid progress 
which had been made in regard to implements, and there is no doubt he was 
correct. The impleinent manufacturers, taking their cue from the farmers' 
needs and profiting by the hmts which the farmers gave them, have certainly 
shown a great progressive spirit in the way they have developed and improved 
implements to cheapen the processes of production. In every matter con- 
nected with the cultivation of the land there is to-day a keen interest and, I 
think, a more intelligent knowledge of the position. In fruit culture the 
same thing obtains. Que can see how greatly the methods have improved, 
how much, more general the elementary process, spraying to combat pests, 
has become. As regards sheep there is also better management, and there 
is apparently a higher appreciation of the sheep by the, farmer than there 
used to be by a very considerable degree. But, notwithstanding all this 
progress, J do not think in the matter of the management of dairy cattle any 
|>rogress at all has been made. 
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A Shortage op Labor. 

'' I know perfectly well that in these times of prosperity, which undoubtedly 
the State has enjoyed and is enjoying, there is necessarily a shortage of labor. 
And the very fact that it is more difficult than it has been, owing to that 
prosperity, to get the assistance you require on the farm, is just the very fact 
that handicaps a man who is engaged in dairying, because the ordinary 
workman will do almost anything except milk cows. (Applause.) There is 
no doubt there is a difficulty, and a heavy difficulty, as things are. It may 
be removed and it may not, but if it is at the expense of general prosperity, 
well, one and all will not like to see it happen. That is the position. The 
man engaged in dairying finds for the moment greater difficulty in getting, 
assistance than obtains in almost any other branch of the rural industry. 

A Long Way Behino. 

“ In spite of that there are a large number of men throughout the 
State who are keeping dairy cattle and facing the difficulties; and I 
thought, when speaking to the Congress to-night, I could not do better 
than introduce a discussion on that part of our farming practice which I will 
say again is the farthest behind of any part of that practice, viz., the breeding 
and feeding of dairy cattle. I do not wish you to think that I am speaking in 
any way as a dairy expert. I am speaking merely as a farmer who knows 
something of the working of the land and the keeping of stock. You' may 
say that there are comparatively few at this Congress who are interested in 
the subject ; but at the same time it is necessary for the officers of the ^apart- 
ment to recognise that in addressing you they are also addressing a much 
larger audience than is assembled in front of them. So far as my knowledge 
of the daiijg?; industry extends, the manufacture of the product, the facilities for 
shipping and marketing — what may be termed the technique of the industry — 
leaves not much wanting in South Australia. Perhaps we are j.ust as advanced 
here as elsewhere in that respect. We have the same appliances, our factory 
managers are equajily qualified, but somehow or other the element in. the 
industry that dwarfs all others — ^the management of the cow — ^is, and I say 
it deliberately, a long way behind what is possible under otir circumstances. 
Now do not for a moment think that I have changed my mind as ,I have 
grown older. I may have said before in this respect that a very large .part of 
South Australia is best utilised in the thorough management of sheep and 
the growing of wheat. As regards a large part of the State is is better for 
everyone that wheat and sheep should be the general practice than that 
dairying should be attempted. In speaking of dairy cattle to-night, therefore, 
my remarks refer to fair rainfall districts which are not so well adapted for 
wheat and sheep as is the medium rainfall country. I think the dairying 
industry ought to be centred round those heavier rainfall areaS where a supply 
of succulent forage can be kept up throughout the year and the stock properly 
treated, . 
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Defective Management. 

It is characteristic of Australasia that the dairy-farmer — ^no doubt with 
exceptions and sometimes with great exceptions, but on the general average 
— does not manage his stock in the same careful manner as the pastoralist 
manages his sheep, or the farmer who keeps sheep manages those sheep. 
And yet the loss through the defective management of dairy cattle is enor- 
mously greater than the loss which results from the slip-shod management 
of sheep. Take the case of a sheepfarmer who over estimates the carrying 
capacity of his country. When it is all summed up what does that mean ? 
His sheep might have a break in wool, and he would probably lose Id. per 
pound or less ; he could not finish off his lambs and would lose at most 3s. or 
3s. 6d. each if he had to sell them as stores instead of fat lambs. Through his im- 
proper manangement, then, a sheepfarmer would, on a fairly extravagant 
estimate, lose 4s. per ewe. Yet if we take seven sheep as equivalent to a 
dairy cow so far as the carrying capaoiiy of the land is concerned, the sheep- 
farmer's loss through improper management would be 28s. on the land which 
would have carried a cow. Now take it from a dairy point of view* The 
inan who' neglects to feed his cattle as they should be fed for milking returns 
will lose from lOOgalls, to IbOgalls. per cow for the season. I think you will* 
agree that if anything that is an finder estimate. If we take the loss at 
lOOgafls. it amounts to something like 35s., and if we take the loss at 150galls. 
it amounts to about £2 10s. ; consequently the loss on the same land through 
the bad management of dairy cattle is nearly double the loss which would be 
occasioned through the bad management of sheep. But while all over 
Australasia comparatively few men neglect the sheep, only a small percentage 
exercise first-class management in regard to their dairy cattle. You can 
drive over the roads now and in 99 cases out of 100 you will find that it is the 
cows which are turned out on the long .paddock (the road). You do not 
find sheep on the long paddock, you do not find the farmers' horses there ; 
hut you do fiud neglected cows grazsing on the roads. 

How to Imfrovb the Position* 

** Now, by what means is the present, position to be improved ? First let 
us take the question of stock. As the Chairman pointed out to me, I 
am ^telling a twice-told tale, because it so happens that 14 years ago X 
addressed the Farmers' Conference on somewhat the same subject. On 
that occasion I remember I was very keen on pedigree/— on a pure bred bull— 
and there was considerable dissent among the audience at my attitude ; 
especially was that so on the part of the man who laid the foundation of the 
daily industry in Australia, Mr. David Wilson, who was present that night. 
Wdl, I am not ashamed to say that my views now in regard to ihe matter 
are somewhat modified. I am constrained to the position that from the 
dabsyman's point of view, which, after all, is the quantity of rojlk he gets from 
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his cows, pedigree, alttough an important matter, is not ot the importance 
I attached to it at that time. On looking up the report of my remarks on 
that occasion I find that I Said that if I could get a crossbred bull from a cow 
giving. SOOgalls. or 900galls. I would hesitate to use him. 

Mendel's Law. 

" But, in the light of the progress made in biological science, one has had to 
somewhat modify their views on that matter. Within the last 10 years 
there has been shown to the world an advance in biology that is probably the 
greatest since the time of Darwin, viz., the rediscovery of Mendel's law. You 
have heard of that in relation to wheat, and that law has been followed up in 
regard to all forms of breeding. Men have been going, right back through 
the cattle stud book to see whether the Mendelian law holds in the breeding, 
of cattle ; they have been doing the same thing in regard to horses, and they 
have been practising empirically the cross-breeding of sheep to see if the 
results conform with the law. So far as animals are concerned there are a 
large number of conflicting factors which will take a generation to thoroughly 
measure and work out. IVilson, of Dublin, has been working on the 
Mendelian method, and he published the results he obtained a few weeks ago. 
He advanced the hypothesis that the milking characteristic is a Mendelian 
feature— that the other characteristics of the animal can be lost sight 'of,^ 
and that attention might be kept on that particular one. He states that; 
in full-sized breeds there are three grades of cows— (1) A low grade, givihg 
when properly fed from 450galls. to SOOgalls; (2) an intermediate 'giade» 
under the same conditions giving from 760gallsi to 900galls. ; and (3) a hi^ 
grade, giving when properly fed from l,000galls. to l,200gall8. It was also 
foTtnd that the high and low grades aire approximately pure strains, while the 
mterinediate grade is a Mendelian hybrid between them. Therefore, it you 
gfet ah aniinal throughout of milking pedigree that shows high milking qualities 
back for successive generations, the hypothesis is in favor of the contention: 
that every animal bred from her by a bull of similar milking pedigree will be 
a good milker ; but, as things are at present, you now have cows which ^ve. 
down to below SOOgalls. and up to SOOgalls., and use a bull of which you have 
no means of finding out what the milking qualities of his dam and great- 
dam were. I think, therefore, you will agree that I am justified in modifying 
my opinion to this extent — that if you cannot get a pure-bred sire of certified 
milking pedigree, and can get a less well-bleed animal of fully' certified 
milking pedigree, the latter would be the sire to use* This is uot scien- 
tifically accurate fact, but it is a good working hypothesis with good eyidence 
in its favor. 

The Fibst Essentim** . 

" In view of the Mendelian law, and in view of IProfessor Wilson's'hypothesis, 
which he hae worked out from a long oedm of obeemtions, I think that the. 
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first and absolute essential for the man who wants to work up a dairy herd 
is to see that every element which he introduces into it carries milking 
characteristics ; but that cannot be secured as we have things now. It 
cannot be secured by going to shows and buying prize animals. You cannot 
be sure of getting it in that way — ^you may if you have lu-k ; but, on the other 
hand, you may not. 

Milk Recorb Societies. 

'' The one way to get it is by the dairy farmers in the daiiying districts 
forming Milk Record Societies and keeping a thorough systematic tally of 
the yields of each of their cows. I am perfectly sure that every expert will 
bear me out in that statement. If that is done the farmers and dairymen will 
be amazed to find how great is the difference between the money value return 
from the best and the worst of their animals. I do not know whether that 
will be brought about; but if we do not secure the means of finding out the 
milking pedigree of our dairy stock, then, I say, one of the first essentials of 
successful dairying will be wanting in South Australia. You know, that the 
practice of recording results is extensively adopted in Denmark, and I have 
lately looked up the results obtained by the Milk Record Societies in Scotland. 
Those societies were established by a man named John Speir, who did an 
, immense amount of valuable work for the dairying industry. He got cow- 
testing societies established in a comparatively small way in the west of 
Scotland, and for the first few years afterwards had a troubuldus time, because 
when the records came to be published the owners of some of the dairy herds 
would, have liked to have smothered him. They withdrew from the associa- 
^ tion, but' nevertheless it continued. In its last report the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society states ’that a large number of these milk record societies 
in the western counties have amalgamated and are working as a big society, 
and last year tested at regular intervals 9,200 cows. More than that, those 
who had pome out well in the tests found that they had no difficulty whatever 
in selling their young stock. The tests were made by independent men especially 
appointed fox the purpose, their services being paid for by a grant of £200 
from the Highland Agricultural Society, the farmers themselves making up the 
remainder of their salary. And the farmers have found that the amount they 
have to pay for that work comes back to them many times over. In the 
published results of the tests the animals are classified as 'good,' 'indifferent, 
and ' bad,' and the figures revealed the fact that each farmer had So many 'good' 
cattle, so many 'indifferent' cattle, and so many 'bad' cattle. To be 
classed as ' good ' a cow had to yield within a year — ^not her milking period, 
but 365 days — ^714galls., and a heifer to be included in the same group had 
to yield 570galls. The cows that are classed as ' bad ' are those which yield 
under 474:galls., and the heifer that yields under 380galls. also comes within 
that description. Now, 714galls. (the minimum yield for a ' good ' cow) 

4d* a’ gallon would be £11 18s. per cow, Jn South Australia the yield per 
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COW is no worse than in the other States and New Zealand, where in some cases 
the natural advantages are better. But what is our average yield ? 

Mr. Suter — ** About 190galls."' 

Professor Lowrie— I think you are putting it too low. Shall we say 
266galls. to SOOgalls. Taking it at that you see we would have to multiply 
our yield per cow by nearly three to get up to the average of the cows classed 
as ‘ good ' in Scotland. The Fenwick Society in Scotland tested 951 cows 
and heifers, and of that number 359 cows and 86 heifers, or a total of 446 
were classed as ‘ good,' and only 36 cows and 11 heifers, or^a total of 46, were 
classed as ' bad.' And you must bear in mind that a cow, to escape being 
classed as * bad,' had to yield a good deal more than the average yield in 
South Australia. Now, gentlemen, if I h%ve not got a case which will con- 
vince the greatest cynic, I do not know where it is to come from. If a man 
is working a dairy at all, surely it is necessary for him to be as anxious to 
improve his position in that respect as he is in other direction^. 

The Milking Pedigree. 

The milking pedigree, then, is what we have to look for and what, I think, 
the farmers in South Australia will have to give attention to before they get 
that progress as regards the yielding capacity of their cows which they must 
desire and which all would like to see. And I will put it very strongly. If 
I were asked which it was better to forego, the agricultural shows or cow- 
testing associations in dairying districts, I would say, forego the shows if 
you cannot run both. I am confident that the improvement which would be 
made in dairy cattle by having cow-testing associations would bring in bigger 
money than do agricultural shows. As the Minister said last night, the 
Government is prepared, if only those cow-testing societies get established, 
oJEpease, 

■ l;JIMDIlfO OB Uajby Oattlb. 

“ So muoh foi tL® Jjweding, as I cannot go into every detail; and now I 
. would like to say something about the feeding. I think the besl argument 
I can use to encourage the dairy farmer to feed his stock fully and generously 
is simply to state the position from the point of view of the work the opw 
does. Take it that you have a good cow which yields 600galls. of milk withm 
the year. Now, that cow, in yielding SOOgalls. of milk gives 7721b8« of solid 
matter, namely, fat, 230lbB. ; albuminoids, 2001b8. ; milk sugar, 300lbs. ; 
and ash 4:2lbs. And that solid matter is as diffic^t, indeed, it is more difficult, 
to manufacture than is the sanae amount of material in the, laody weight of. an 
animal. Think what that m^ns. It is nem^ .twioo l^e 'tr^ht of the dry 
matter in the body of a cow of 960lb8. to I jOOOlbs. live weight. A lot of 
people seem to think that the^ uddi^ iBlike,,the widow’s cruse — ^that you 
nan keep on drawing milk from it without^ putl^ anything in it. (Laughter.) 
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But you know that a cow only yields milk in proportion to the quantity 
and quality of the foodstuffs she gets- The best cow that was ever bred 
cannot yield higher than you feed her. You might as well expect to get .power 
out of a steam engine without coal. Then, a cow yielding 600galls. of milk 
has, in addition, to keep up her body weight, she has to keep up the amitn&l 
heat, the power of her muscles, and she has to use food to supply the energy 
for the manufacturing processes within the udder itself; consequently, 
only one-third of the total energy taken in the form of food can possibly 
come out as milk, and yet, out of that one-third, the cow manufactures 
twice the weight of the dry matter of her body within a year. Let me put 
it in another way, following Lawes’ and Gilbert’s figures. A well-treated 
bullock will put on, say, lOlbs. tp 121bs. per week, and it will take him 22 
weeks to fatten. The milking period is 44 weeks, so that during that time 
two bullocks would fatten. It would mean, therefore, that those two 
bullocks putting on, say, 12Jlbs. of live weight each per week would, under 
the most favorable conditions, put on during the lactation period of 44 
weeks, a total of 5491bs. live weight. That live weight would be made up 
as follows : — Water, 1351bs. ; albuminoids, 421bs. ; fat, 364]bs- ; and mineral 
or ash, 81bs. ; total, 5491bs. So, while the cow in 44 weeks puts up 7721bs. 
of solid matter, those two bullocks only put up 6491bs. of live weight or 
414lbs. dry matter. In fact, she gave nearly as much solid matter in her 
lactation year as four bullocks, which had each taken 22 weeks to fatten, 
would put on in weight of solid matter. There you have the machine. Peed 
,her well and she. does that ; but, on the other hand, it is absolutely impossible 
that she can do it unless she is well fed. 

' How TO iMnnbviB tot Pood. 

*‘Now the question arises, to what extent can the feed of dairy cows be 
improved. I think you can improve it by providing foodstuffs for that time 
of the year when the natural pasturage is hot suitable or is insufiSlcient. You 
want to keep up the supply of succulent iorage. I know you will say that 
it costs money to do that, but if a milking cow is allowed to get dead poor 
in the winter time, and is turned intb grass in spring, she is too weak to do 
justice to herself. The cow has so much to pick up that the feed is going 
into seed and gettmg dry before she is in a position to show what she can do. 

" Ifatural pasturage is the cheapest and best you can offer the cow, but the 
conditions in this State are such that natural pasturage is not available 
’throughout the year. But I am convinced that thape are many places where 
*a small expenditure would give the means of helping to keep the cow healthy 
on d^ feed which must necessarily form the bulk of her food. I 
'^wmg of summer crops. But to grow summer crops properly the has 
4hpi^hly well prepared. It should be winter isJtowed'^a^^^^ 
^tivaiedS;^ "Cart fermyard manure on to the Isild in autumn^ plough 
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deeply, and then work it up with all the moisture in it. You can sow 
maize, sorghum, and, above all, mangels. There are dozens of places where 
a man can have a good standby of this forage root for winter feed. Then, 
again, with ordinary winter crops, you can sow a mixture of oats and pease, 
drilled in with a generous dressing of manure, for hay or silage. You can cut 
it for hay or make it into silage, or let it ripen and thrash the lot together 
and feed it instead of buying bran for cows. That is a point that is 
often neglected, I was astonished when I first tried a combination of 
vetches and oats* Let me say, in conclusion, that I hope the famers in 
South Australia will give that attention to dairy cattle that, as your Chair- 
man indicated and I am glad to recognise, you give to other things. I am 
sure if you .do so you will find your returns increase to the satisfaction of 
everyone.” (Applause.) 

The Discussion. 

Mr. A. J. Wedd (Mount Gambier)— " Speaking of the South-East, I think 
if the cattle were provided with shelter it would improve their condition. 
I think it is n^ssary to provide shelter for milking cows in order to get a 
full flow of milk. Very often farmers instead of providing winter food for 
dairy cattle overstock, wth the result that the animals are impoverished.” 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina ) — ** The experience of some men in my district 
is that dairying carried out on the lines indicated by Professor Lowfie pays 
handsomely. I think many farmers neglect the dairying industry because 
they have done so well mth wheat,” 

' Mr. J, Smith (Hawker) — I would like to express our pleasure at having 
Rrofessor Lowrie back with us again. I am certain if we follow 'his adViOe 
in respect to the dairy cow it will be to our benefit.” 

‘ Mr. J. W. Sandford (Member of the Advisory Board) — Like everyone in 
this roofa, I appreciate the addr«>ss given by Professor Lowrie. Authorities 
have SdSdE that In no otiher country are the milking properties of the cow on 
a lower graide than in AtistotKa. That is very serious, and it should Ucrt be 
so. The at^ge yield in Australia is 25C%alIs. per head. In South Auitealia 
the yield is a little better, but it is not much more than it is in Victom. tSTbit 
a great difiEerehcetbat is to the yield in Great Britain you can ima^e, there- 
fore what a great amount would be gained in money if farmers and others 
selected only cows from good milking straiiis and provided, them with good 
food all the year round. In Australk the gross yield per coW Is something 
like £6, but in some countries it is something like £18.” 

' Mr. T. Hawke (Willowie)-^” I think the comparison of the ' yield pek cow 
‘ 'given by Professor Lowe U somewhat misleading. - ave^e yield in 
South Austrafia, 260galls», is for the whole of the ’^te,' and' includes districts 
Which are not dairy districts at aH. If the yield h^re is takCn in similar country 
HSo that with which it was compared 1 hfa ture the average would be more 
ifttan260gans;” • ' ■ ' - ^ ^ ' ’ ■ • ^ 
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Mr. A. V. Nairn (Mallala) — I wish to ask Professor Lowrie if he has not 
made a mistake in putting the improvement of dairy cattle first. I think 
before we start improving our stock we should make provision to properly 
feed what we have already got. The stock we have now have not as yet had 
a chance to show what they can do.^^ 

Mr. N. S. Giles (Mount Remarkable) — I entirely disagree with the last 
speaker. I think before we go to a large expense in making provision for 
the proper feeding of dairy cattle it is just as well to have something worth 
‘ feeding. From my personal experience I am convinced that no amount of 
feeding would make some of them any better.’^ 

Professor Lowrie — It is, of course, the case, and I said as much, that our 
average in dairy returns is handicapped by what might be called the marginal 
line of cultivation ; but, at the same time, I think it would have been possible 
to take the average yield of a well-managed dairy herd in South Australia 
and to have compared that with the usual average, instead of making the 
comparison with the yield in another country. Though I dealt with the 
breeding first, I did not try to make it the most important matter. Un- 
.questionably the most important cause of dry bible was dry, innutritious 
feed. If they had silage and a bit of green stuff, and probably helped 
things out with a little bran, they could afford to laugh so far as dry bible 
was concerned. 

MEMORIAL TO THE LATE MR. MOLINEUX. 

Mr. J. W. Sandford referred to the late Mr, A. Molineux and the efforts 
which h«^d been made to do something to perpetuate his memory. He said^ — 
Quite a number of those present no doubt are aware that an effort was made 
to secure a sufficient sum of money to establish a scholarship at Rose worthy 
College to pe^etuate the memory of the late Mr. A, Molmeux. Unfortunately*, 
however, the amount (£150) subscribed was not sufficient for that purpose. 
You all know that the late Mr. Albert Molineux devoted his lifers work to 
the establishment and organisation of the Agricultural Bureau in South 
Australia^ with the result that that Bureau is now the greatest thing of its 
^kind in Australia. Mr. Molineux and the late Hon. P. B. H. W. Erichauff 
can ea^h be termed the founders of the Agricultural Bureau, and L believe 
the success of South Australian farming of the present day is largely due to 
their efforts to bring about the improvement of the men on the land in the 
' knowledge and practices of farming, (Applause), The committee has 
ap|)ointed , trustees consisting, of your Chairman (Jir. A^r M Dawkins), Pro- 
fessor Perkin's, and myself to deal with that sum of 4160 which was ohtitined,* 

, and it has been decided that it shall be invested, and the revenue oK solute 
of it devoted to purchasing books to be awarded to students SA; the 
, Ocdlege as prizes ^h year. We are desirous of doing something more than 
that— of securing a photograph of the late Mr. Molineux, with, a suitable 
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insoription attached, to be hung in Roseworthy College. I thinTr that aU the 
members of the bureau should have an opportunity of subscribing Is. or more 
to the fund to be raised for that purpose. It has been suggested that if mem- 
bers BO desire we might also obtain a photograph of the late Hon. 
P. E. H. W. Kriohauff, and it is proposed that any surplus should be added 
to the origiaal fund." (Applause.) 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman of the Advisory Board) said — " I think, 
considering we owe the establishment and work of the Bureau to the late 
Mr. Molineux, who devoted his time and money in order that he might 
beneifit his fellow-men, the least we can do is to carry out the scheme outlined 
by Mr. Sandford." 

} The session then closed. 

[During the sittings of the Congress the sum of £6 16s. 9d. was subscribed 
for the purpose mentioned. — ^E d.] 

{To he eontimued.) 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by Qboeob G. NioholtiS. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amyton, September 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, lllin.) 

PbbsbJstt.— M essrs. T. O’Donoghue (chair). Brown, Ward, Gum, Aitken, Thomas, Crisp 
(Hon. Seo.), and one visitor. 

Cabb and Tbbatmbnt of Farm Horsbs.— M r. Oris^ read the following paper on this' 
subject To get the best work out of our farm horses it is necessary that they should 
have the best of care and attention, good stables, and good feeding. I prefer a good 
long, warm, and well ventilated stable^ with a long manger for feeding, and this divided 
off into stalls to hold two or three horses. By this meaxis quiet horses can be put together, 
the * bully ’ can be put by himself, and every horse will get his fair share of feed. Single 
stall feeding is all right where one man has only to feed from five to six horses ; but 
where he has to feed from eight to ten horses it requires too much time and labor to feed 
each separately. With the long manger arranged so that the horses can be fed from the 
front, they are fed more easily and in far less time. Divided off into two or tiiee in a 
stall they do just as well as when fed separately. T strongly recommend hay chaff with 
a fairly good sprinkling of oats and bran. (Saff, in my opinion, should be out. about 
fin. long, and, if hay is inclined to break up, it should be damped down overnight. Then' 
it will have time to get tough before being out Oats either whole or crosh^ are abso- 
lutely the best feed I have used. I have uited dry wheat, crushed wheat, soaked wheats ' 
bran and pollard, with hay chaff, but there is nothii^ to equal the oats. Oats and hay cb^ff 
are sufiSicient by themselves, but a httle bran helps to keep the animals in a healthy oon- 
dition. No matter which way wheat is fed to horses, when they are doing heavy Work 
it has a great tendency to give them sore shoulders, and cause tl^m to sweat. With the 
oats it is not so, and the horses are always In better kpirit when fed on this feed. Every 
horse should have a good fitting collar. sore dhoulders could be prevented 

a little extra care being taken when harnessing In the mornings Let the shouldm be 
well brushed to take away all dry sweat, then tmf should be rubbed with the hand before “ 
putting on the collar. By this means one oka ^ly detect; any semblance of 'a sorA 
because if there is one the horse will fiinch. Jf he does, make sure of Ihd exact spot/ 
then have a look at the collar, it will probaH|^ be found that the sthfSng by some means 
has got workdd into % bard lump. Remove this lump by some means, eitiber by ham- 
* mering it^with a' lemonade bottle, or by putting a sit in the lining of udlar and tekmg 
a little of the stuffing. ’ In. nearly every case shoulders it is necessary to ease iim- 
collar in some way. I have found a breast-pkfe a good thing to give the horse’s sl^dsit * 
a day or two rest. Get an oedmaxy ebusk* ^leheat bag; cut it down both seams, and then 
take one half and roll it into a band of about to 4in. wide, b&w in a cOt^le ^ back . 
straphooks and a strap to go over the withety and Ihe thing is oomplete. Every farmer 
should rear his own young stock so as to feplabe his old ones ye$« by year. If he has tO • 
buy, at the present price of horses, it means k big expense, whereas If he reared or 
two foals every year the es^nse is oompnratively httie. These should ie*broken in from 
2 years to 2i years old, I prefer to break them in at 24 years, because they are .more 
set and better able to stand their work than at 2 years, and thOy make bettiKr werkesfe.” 

€p<miMr00, >S#teiiilter / 

PRBSBNT. — Mefesrs. Berriman;(eha|r)^ Avpg^ Robertson,’ Gt^c«Ey, and Brice (Hon, Bee.). 

Prbparino Land fob contributed a paper on this 

subject, in which he expressedHhe i^ion pfeparation of the seed bed should 

oommenoe during the winter prior to tho feteyfeif# two seasons before the grain was - 
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sown. Summer fallowing should be practised ? this would give the rubbish on the land 
the chance of growing with the early rains. Continuing, he said — “ There is no doubt as 
bo the profit to be got out of the proceeding. This ploughing cannot be practised on all of 
our land, but on every farm there is a certain amount of the ground that can be ploughed 
at almost any time during the, summer. If the farmer goes in for mixed farming he has 
the stock on the place with which to feed down his cultivation paddocks without extra 
purchasing, provided his paddocks are not too large. It is after the seeding operations 
are finished that any land that is too hard to plough in the summer should be ploughed. 
The more rain that fallow gets on it after it is ploughed the more moisture it will conserve, 
provided it is worked up kept with a reasonably loose surface, and not allowed to 
set hard again. The more moisture that is conserved the less rain is needed to ensure a 
good return after the crop is sown. This in itself is enough to warrant summer and early 
fallow with consistent working with harrows and cultivator or scarifier. It is only neces- 
sary to plough to a depth of about ^n. in most of our soil. If the white ground is ploughed 
too. deep the limestone rubble is apt to turn up Limestone is not desirable on the surface 
for wheat-growing. After once ploughing I yould not work to the full depth of the 
ploughing, but leave an inch at the bottom. Then it would set down into a seed bed 
without becoming as compact as if it had never been ploughed. It would not pay in this 
district to go in for, the extra deep ploughing, for the extra returns would not compensate 
the cost. I^e cultivation has more to do with the growing of a good crop than excessively 
deep ploughing, as was illustrated by Mr. BichaiSson at the last Orroroo CJonferenoe, 
when speaking about dry farming. He, of course, advocated deep ploughing where 
practicable, but showed that the finer the soil was broken and pulverised the more moisture 
it would take in and retain. If the harrows were run over each time after cultivation 


It would tend to keep the surface level, and thus keep so much more of the moisture in. 
If it is left ridgy or rough there is so much more ground that the air can get at directly, 
and therefore £raw the moisture out of it. The greater the surface the greater the evapora- 
tion from a tank or dam, and the same applies to a paddock of fallow. With regard to 
harrowing, it is not of any great benefit to harrow after ploughing, unless it is done before 
the ground has dried up. If it has been necessary to leave it for any length of time I 
wouM leave it till after a rain, and then it would break down better, and also put a surface 
mulch on the ground that would act as a conductor to the atmosphere, and therefore 
there would be less fear of the crust setting hard and cracking, as is often the case on our 
hard land if left untouched after a rain, with the frost and sun playing upon it. As long as 
it is not too boggy for the horses to walk on the harrows would do a lot of good. When 
purchasing a new implement for cultivating the fallow I would give skim ploughs a con- 
sideration before making my final decision, for in my opinion they work the land more 
evenly and kill weeds better than the cultivator. They do not leave the ridge behind 
like tine implements, and they turn droppings from stock in, which adds fertility to the 
soil. As little dry working should be done as possible ; on no account turn over 
fallow when dry. When dry use the tine implement, for if a soil is turned over when 
iey the top is dry and the moisture that was on the underneath part of the soil is when 
ttumed up exposed to the air and is evaporated. As soon as rain oomes after harvest the 
faHow G^uld be attended to, for it will perhaps bring up a coat of rubbish ready to he 
ki^^ At seeding time, and from wh&t I can see of some ol my land as soon as one crop 
^ rubbish killed another is ready to take its place. If the roller was used before the 
drill the grain would go in more evenly.” In the discussion which followed Mr. Berriman 
said that after land was onoe ploughed it was not advisable to turn it baok, but it was 
preferable to use a tine implement for oultivation, as it conserved more moisture. The 
plough was best when the land was worked wet, and there was a heavy crop of rubbish 
to contend wi^ Mr. Avery thought the skim plough better for killing rubbish if the land 
was wet, but it left the land too open unless harrows were used or a good rain followed. 
Members gea^lly agreed that ploughing to a depth of from Sin. to 4iin. was the most 
suitable for the district. Mr. Berriman said shallow ploughing was all right in wet seasons, 
as the subsoil was then soft and the roots would penetrate it readily. Mr, Avery thought 
no harm would result from dera ploughing in a wet . season, as the abundance of rain 
would set the soil down well. Beep ploughing in a dry season was likely to be followed 
by drifting in summer. Summer working got rid of the rubbish, and allowed of the 
, working of the fallow when it was wet. Too much land was worked dry, although some- 
it was praotl^ly the only way of getting rid of rubbish. 

an error in our last Issue Mr, CL H. Smith was said to have secured 
WpMbe estivating plough in the field trial held at Etuelia. The report should 
PJoughfik—Hrst plaoe^ Messrs, JoJm As ISonsf second 
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Davenport, September 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

PRESMINT.— Messrs. Roberts (chair), Bothwell, Holdsworth, Sandei-sou, and Lecky 
(Hon. Sec.). 

AtrSTRALiAN Mebiito Sheep. — ^Mr. Bothwell read the following paper : — At no time 
in the world’s history have the docks and herds of any country increased to such an 
an extent as in Australia. It is but little over a, century ago that Australia imported her 
drat sheep — a little dock numberir)^ 29. The figures in the last official return place the 
present number of sheep in Australia at 91,679.281. Kine years ago (in 1902) the number 
was 53,608,347, but that was a time of drought, and Australia possessed then only half 
the number that she held in the record year 1891, viz., 105,421,168. The world’s pro- 
duction of wool has not increased during the last 20 years, although.the Australian output 
is growing larger year by year. This proves that the older countries are losing the trade 
to us. Why is the Australian wool the best ? Because the Australian Merino grows the 
finest and most silky of all wools. The present Merino breed of sheep has been evolved 
from the short-woolled Merinos that were imported in the early days of Australia. The 
original Merino is of Spanish origin, described as a variety of slieep with fine, long wool. 
The early sheepfarmers recognised this hardy brood as a suitable sheep for Australia, 
and from tho parent stock bred what is now known as the Australian Merino— a distinct 
type, much larger in frame, growing a close wool, fine in quality, and heavy in weight. 
As an instance of what can be done by careful breeding and by culling out inferiors, I 
know of two station-owners who held adjoining runs. The first had nearly double the 
number of sheep held by the second ; but to compensate for this the owmer of the smaller 
flock had all large-framed sheep of good type. He culled out all his inferior animals, 
and these had been eagerly bought by others to improve the quality of their flocks At 
shearing time, although w’ith oiuy half the number that , his neighbor had, he had about 
the same number of bales of wool, and being heavier and hotter it brought about IJd^ 
per pound more. The Australian Merino is so sought after that many prize rams go from 
this country to the United States, Argentine, and South Africa. The prices often range 
over 1 ,00() guineas, and some two years ago a ram brought 1,350 guineas. Wool-gi*owing is 
a most suitable industry for Australia. The climate is so mild that sheep do not require to 
be housed in winter, and the natural pastures are so succulent that sheep do well without 
any artificial feeding. There is no doubt that within a reasonable distance of freezera it 
will pay to hand-feed lambs for export. T note that no less an authority than Professor 
Lowrie says that in the Australian States lamb-raising should be more profitable than in 
New Zealand. We are largely indebted to such breeders as the Murray Brothers, of 
Canowie, Booborowie, and other stations, for the class of sheep and quality of wool 
produced. The Merino is, without doubt, the most useful sheep, producing good fleeces 
and good mutton. If crossed with Southdowna, Dorsets, Leicesters, or Lincolns the 
lambs produced, mature early. As runs, howeveri are usually at great distance from 
port of shipment, wool will be the chief aim of the producer. Do not buyers of wool 
attend our sales from all countries ? England, America, and the Continent send their 
buyers, and lately even Japan has been represented. The cutting up of big estates has 
been deplored by some as tending to the degeneration of the Merino. Much as T admire 
the good qualities of tho Merino, and acknowledge what it has done in bringing money 
into the country, yet when the land is required for the sustenance of human beings, the 
sheep must give way. There is one peouUaiity with sheep, viz., that in-breeding does- 
not cause degeneration of the species. Some of the most successful breeders have bred 
from the same strain for 70 years, and with a distinct improvement. As like begets like, 
all bare-bclliod sheep and those that do not carry good fleeces must be got rid of to make 
room for better quality. Overstocking must be avoided. Tt is, always best to keep the 
best class of stock that the breeder can procure. Good stock require more feed than in- 
ferior breeds, but one good sheep will produce a fleece of more value tlian two from inferiors 
The Merino does not seem to thrive near the seacoast as well as it does inland. It is true 
that good wool is grown, but the sheep ate of small frame. As proof that they do better 
inland, lambs bom near the coast grow into big sheep when they are early removed.** 


Dawsoki, August XA 

(Average annual sainlall, lO^in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Meyers (chair), Wilson^ Quinn, Baker, Hughes, and Nottle (Hon* 
Sec.). 
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Fallow. — profitable discussion took place on this subject. It was thought that 
fallowing should be commenced as early as possible, in order that the necessary time 
might be available for cultivating. Some members used the four-furrow plough for 
fallowing. Members agreed that 3in. to 4in. was quite deep enough to plough in this 
district ; this depth would ensure a good seed bed. Nevertheless every farmer should 
use his discretion in regard to this matter. 


Wepowle, September 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12 Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. Halliday (chair), Gale, Crocker, Rielly, Ro^rts, Knauerhase, 
Pearce, Hetzel, Crystall, J. and T. F, Orrocks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cultivation op the Soil. — Mr, Roberts i-ead a short paxier on this subject, in which 
he said it was necessary to scarify land in order to encourage the germination of rubbish. 
It should then be ploughed to a depth of 5in., and the surface worked fine with the aid of 
the scarifier or cultivator, sheep could then be put on to keep it clean. Land was better 
when left open and loose, and in order to attain this condition he favored the use of the 
cultivator after haiTOwing. In discussing*the subject, Mr. Roocke said it was possible 
for one to overwork his land in this district, especiaUy in a dry season. Mr. Pearce thought 
it advisable to leave the land rough until seeding. Mr. Crystall said it worked too fine,* 
it worked out in ruts. Mr. J. Orrocks thought it a good plan to cultivate twice before 
fallowing. 


Willowie, September 5. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Hawke (chair), D. L. and S. McCallum, Schmidt, Howard, Bristow, 
Tucker, Gray, Bauer, Foulis (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Water Supply for the Farm.^ — This subject was dealt with in the following paper by 
Mr. W. R. Greig ; — “ To provide the water supply for the farm in a district like this I 
prefer the dam, as there is considerable uncertainty in well-sinking as to whether fresh 
water will be struck. Before commencing to sink a dam a trial hole should be put down 
to a depth of at least 2ft. beyond that to which you intend sinking, to test the quality of 
the soil ; otherwise you may waste a lot of time by sinking a dam 8ft. or 10ft. deep and 
then strike a gravel bed, rendering it useless. Bams sunk in the winter will hold much 
better when first filled than if sunk in dry weather, as the bullocks help to tramp the 
bank when scooping. I consider the f -yd. bell-mouth wheel-handle scoop, with rockers on, 
aaid a 6-cwt. single-furrow plough the best for dam-sinking on a large scale, though smaller 
scoops are more handy for smaller jobs where you cannot get a large team to work. 
Dennis’s patent silt scoop is the best appliance for cleaning out dams, because it can 
be done when the dam is full of water. By cleaning the dam out in the spring and getting 
it full ^ain with the late rains, you can have the full depth of water; and 3ft. or 4ft. of 
water in the bottom of a dam is worth a great deal at the end of a long, dry summer. A 
dam should be large enough to hold through a dry spell for nine or ten months and water 
a good number of stock. To do this the top measurements have to be from 30yds. to 
36yds, wide and from 40yds. to 60yds. long, and 12ft. or 14ft. deep, with a batter of one< 
in three. The inlet should be at one comer, so as to allow the water a longer slope to the 
bottom, to prevent washing. If it starts to cut out, stop it at once. If you allow a deep 
gutter to wash out the dam will empty very soon, as water leaks out much faster through 
a straight wall than on the slope, where the sheep have a chance to keep it well tramp^. 
Stone paving or concrete faced with cement will make a splendid inlet that will stand a 
long time without washing out. If a dam is situated in a watercourse and filled by large 
floods, it is a good idea to have a trapdoor in the dam, so that you can shut it when full, 
and prevent sticks, silt, and any other rubbish from floating in after the dam is full. The 
up-to-date farm should have a windmill on the dam, as working stock will often go to the 
trough to drink in cold, showery weather when they would rather go to work thirsty 
than go to a boggy dam. It is also risky allowing mares heavy in foal to go to a slippery 
dam to water. Often, the loss of one foal would be more than the cost of a windmill and 
trough. With very little e^ense water could be piped to. a garden or ohaffeutter, where 
it could be used for damping down hay. Sheep should always water at the dam. In 
sandy country, where wells are a failure and there is no run for a dam, it is necessary to 
select a site at the foot of a rise and sink a large underground tank, spreading the clay 
tkat epmos out of the tank on the side of the hill about 9in, or lOin. deep ; if this is done 
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and the clay well tramped with stock in wet weather, and good gutters made to the tank, 
it will prove itself to be a good watershed and not so expensive as asphalt. When sinking 
a large underground tank a lot of the top dirt can be ploughed up and scooped out much 
faster than carted out in drays or wheel-barrows. I consider a large stone tank the best 
to have for water supply at the well, as well water wdl sometimes eat a galvanizediiron 
tank through in a few years. Galvanized-iron tanks are much cheaper, and will last a 
long time if kept well painted or tarred, if used in fresh water. Where you do not require 
these tanks up high, I prefer to build a ring wall of stone about 18in. thick and fill the 
centre with fine sand to the level. This makes a durable stand that is not likely to give 
way when the weight comes on it. A large size of steel troughing is* the best for stock, 
as wooden troughs are likely to leak when filled after being left empty in dry weather 
awhile. It . is better to have your dam or tank a little on the large side than too smaJl.” 
In discussing the subject Mr. Schmidt said he favored the well, as the water was always 
fresh and free from mud. Stock did better on well water, ohie windmill was superior 
to the oil engine for raising water. Mr. L. McCallum preferred the dam. He thought 
stock did better on rain water, especially when feeding on saltbush. There was less, 
danger of mares slipping foals or bad efiects through horses drinHng when overheated if 
they were allowed to drink out of the dam. When a horse drank out of a dam his feet 
were in the water, which lessened the danger. Mr. T. Hawke stated that on station proper- 
ties dams were not always put down where there was a good clay, but where there was a 
good catchment. If they did not hold well, sheep were camped in them. 


Wilmington, September 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17iin.) 

Present.— M essrs. Jno. Hannagan (chair), Bobertson, Farrell, Slee, Noll, Hill, Hoskins, 
J. G. and W. Sohuppan, I>. and S. George, E. J. and H. B. Gloede, Zimmerman, and 
Jericho (Hon. Sec.), 

Hobse-Brebdino Societies. — ^This matter was dealt with in a paper by Mr. Bobertson. 
The terms of the horse-breeding society scheme as outiined by Professor Lowrie, he said, 
are highly favorable to the stallion-owner with a tiptop horse. The farmer, for service to 
two mares, would pay £6 6s., but not receive a guarantee. The stallion-owner’s total 
fees depend on the number of foals left, so that his profits depend on the attention he 
bestows on his horse. The object of the scheme is to increase the value of our draught, 
horses, which means to increase their. weight. Now, a farmer, in my opinion, does not 
require this very heavy draught horse, so the scheme appeals more directly to the horse- 
breeder, pure and simple. Of course, a farmer on a large scale could breed from medium 
and heavy draught mates to meet his requirements, and contribute to the market as well, 
provided the maximum of mares to the horse was not exceeded. If such a state arose, 
the lightest , mares would naturally be left out. The scheme, in my opinion, is worth 
every consideration, and far preferable to the Government attempting the business on 
its own, thereby using the general taxpayer’s money and competing with the farmer and 
general breeder. 

Salvation Jane.-— Mr. Hoskins read a short paper on this subject. Wherever the 
plant grew on his land it choked out everything else. In a favorable season it grew to a 
height of 3ft, to 7ft., while stock fattened on it, sheep eat it readily when the leaves were 
dry, and it appeared to be a good fodder for milch cows. Once it took root it killed every 
other plant, more especially wheat. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

be^taloo Valley, September 4 

pRESENT.“^Mr. A. Jacobie (chair), Burton, Curtin, Thyer, Murphy, Eyatt, Hamilton, 
Bartrum, Woodford, Cbx, Petrie, Bartram (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Manaobment and Care oe an Orohabd.— Mr. Thyer read the following paper 
** In selecting land for an orchard one must study the nature of the soil, and, if possible, 
procure soil of a rich loamy nature, through which rain can filter, and if deficient in fertilis- 
ing elements, clay, sand, and lime may he added with advantage. To achieve succw^ 
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an orohardigt must cany this out on definite and intelligent principles. Before setting to 
work in planting, an orchard make sure what varieties of fruit trees are smtame for this 
district, and if any other orchards are near, make inquiries as to w^t fruit do the oest* 
You can then be more certain of the varieties that will do well with you. The shape w 
an orchard should be oblong, longer from east to west than from north to south. With 
the former you get mere benefit from the sun. Before planting see that your orchard is 
well fenced with wire netting, strong, substantial, and secure from verimn. In getting 
your soil ready for planting,, my idea is to plough not less than 6m. or om. ©fliW the 
season, as soon as the first rains set in. Then leave, say for a fortnight or so, to let in any 
more rain that falls, and also light. After this harrow over a couple of times both ways. 
When near planting time make the trtangle, and mark out the whole of the sel^ted spot 
you intend planting, and at each 20ft. or 24ft., whatever distance you intend putting 
your trees in, place a straight stick. When this work is completed you will know tow 
many trees are required. All varieties of trees should be planted in ro^tion. When 
planting see you have selected the soil best adapted, say, for apples, pears, plu^, p^hes, 
and so on, and you will have no trouble in gathering your crop. An orchartot must 
have good knowledge of pruning, budding, or grafting. When times occur that your 
trees are not doing as well as you wish, the budding and grafting of other varieties of 
more profit will then come in. The care of an orchard is the very <ess^ce of success. 
Early in the season cultivating or ploughing is necessary, so that the soil is op^ tu let 
all moisture in. The growing of weeds is good up to 'a certain time of the year, but they 
should be got under as soon as spring weather sets in.. After this the cultivator miwt be 
kept going continuously until your orchard is free from ejvery weed growing. Hoeing is 
another process. Trees require hoeing around at different intervals. It keeps the soil open 
and the moisture in. The care of an orchard demands all your thoughts and energy, 
^i^en once you have your orchard well established you are on the way to success. There 
are many diseases and pests an orchardist has to contend with, and every precaution ni^t 
be taken to keep these in. check. Many orchards are ruined through neglect, but with 
care and energy these difficulties can be overcome. See that all your trees are making 
good progress, and if some are doing better than others the backward ones may need 
some nutriment to force them on. Trees from the time of planting until they begin to 
fruit should grow rapidly and make strong wood. Note if your trees are making go^d 
fruiting spurs.” In discussing the subject members thought it preferable to fallow the 
land prior to planting, rather than ploughing it up the season of planting. 

Eaeming in the Distbicst. — This was the subject of a short address by Mr. Cox. 


Leii^hton, September 9. 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. McDonald (chair), J. Earle, E. and A. T* McWaters, J. McDonald, 
E. Fairchild, W. Oillctt, ff. Pearce, F. Finley, G. Pryce, W. Brabock, and A. E. McWatcre 
(Hon, Sec.). ^ • 

Place of the Fungi amongst Plants. — ^The Chairman read the following paper:— 
“ Just as the higher animals are highly specialised— that is, are ejadowcd wuth a variety 
of organs, such as brain, heart, stomach, and others, each with its own part to fill in 
the animal economy — so the higher plants are composed of different organs, such as 
leaf, flower, bark, root, each with its part to fill in the. plant economy. In both animals 
and plants the tissues are made up of an infinite number of life cells, these cells being 
modified in various ways to suit the particular part to which they belong. In nerthor 
animal nor vegetable kingdom are all its members such highly complex bodies. In both 
cases we can go away down the scale meeting simpler forms all the way until we come 
to organism^ which consist of just a single cell. Of course these cells can be seen omy 
by the aid of a microscope. Some of them are so minute that 10,000 of them placed side 
by side would not measure an inch. While it is easy to distinguish animals from plants, 
when dealing with the higher forms, it is not so easy when at the other end of the scale. 
The diatingiiiahing feature is that plants can get their food from inorganic matter, while 
plants must have organic material on which to live. The definition of organic matter 
is any substance that does or has formed part of the tissu^ of a plant or animal. A 
typical vegetable oell consists of a tough sac or bag enclosing a thin transparent jeUjN 
like substance called protoplasm, in the centre o^ which is a slightly darker rounded 
nuuss called: the nucleus. The whole is given a green color by being hnpregnated by a 
green coloring matter called chlorophyll. It is by the aid of the chlorophyll that plants 
extract their carbon from the air, their other constituents they get from the soil or wato, 
they are aide to build up from these elements the highly complex organic compounds 
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which form their tissues. While this is true of the great majority of plants, there are two 
classes which have no chlorophyll in their cells. They are therefore unable to elaborate 
their food from the simple elements, and have, like animals, to fall hack on ready-made 
food material for their sustenance. One of these classes is the bacteria, and the other 
the class to which rust, bunt, and smut belong the fungi. The fungi, although so deficient 
. in this one respect, have otherwise all the characteristics of plants. They are not bv any 
means all harmful, the harmless or useful ones, however, usually get their sustenance 
. from dead organic matter, and are called saphrophytic, while the harmful class live for 
part and sometimes all their lives on living plants. They are called parasitic fungi. The 
bunt of wheat {TUktia caries) belongs to this class. If you take a bunt ball and crush it 
between the fingers it will be found to be full of a black powder, which has a greasy feel 
and odor like decaying fish. . The black powder, when viewed under a microscope, is seen 
to consist of a mass of brownish spores. They are so small that a single grain of wheat 
will contain 4,000,000 of them. If these spores are kept in moist earth or on a wet surface 
. for three or four days they will germinate. The coat bursts and a tube is protruded. 
When the tube has grown to three or four times the length of the spore it forms a crown, 
and on this crown ia produced up to 10 rod-like sporidia. These sporidia will produce 
secoijdary spores of the third degree. When these secondary spores germinate they 
produce a tube of almost inconceivable fineness, and it is this tube which can find its way 
into the first organ of the infant wheat plant. Once within the plant the tube gathers 
its food from the wheat plant, ascends the stem as it prows, takes possession of the head 
when it is formed, and uses the nutrient material-, which the wheat plant sends there, to 
produce its crop of bunt balls. Smut has a similar life history. The black sooty heads , 
are seen on wheat, hut are more common on oats and barley. The spores of this fungus 
germinate like bunt spores, and produce, like them, a whole crop of seoondocy spores. 
These secondary spores then produce the fine myceUaL thread which fi nd « its way into 
the tissues of the young wheat or oat plant in the same way as the bunt. The renwedy 
generally used is bluestone, which is perfectly reliable. The weski point about it is that 
it retards germination, and in dry years this sometimes makes' eowfiderable difference 
to the crop. One is led to ask whether it is possible to get one’s seed wWt sufficiently 
free from bunt spores so that it can safely be sown without pickling. On our farm we 
have sown wheat four years in succession under conditions tlmt would favor the bunt if 
the spores were there, and the crop has been perfectly free from bunt balls. Our ex- 
perience so far leads us to expect that if we carefully piclde our seed on the land from whidi 
we take seed for the following year we will be able to continue to sow our main crop wititout 
pickle of any kind. If it is possible at all to sow without pickling it can only 1^ as a result 
of good pickling in the years before. By good pickling I do not mean the use of a vary 
strong solution, but careful work to Insure every grain becoming coated with tbe pickling 
solution.” , 


Moikiit Bryan Bast, September S. 

(Average annual rainfall, 

. Pkbsbkt.— M essrs. Thomas (chair), B. and W. Punstan, Gare, Best, P. and R. Thomast 
Boyle, Hughes, W. and 0. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Handling and Shkabino Shnnp. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. W. Quinn: — 
Preparatory to being shorn sheep should be driven quietly' frbm the paddock to the wool 
shed. It is advisable to havo a good sheep dog when handling those aiumals. At -times 
a good deal of trouble will be experienced in getting them into the shed, • A very good 
plan is to catch one, put a rope around its nock, and lead it into the shed. This very 
often induces the others to follow, and saves a good deal of labor and trouble. . It is not 
advisable to crowd your shed at night. If foxi do this you will have losses by some of 
the sheep getting down and being smothered. I have seen as many as four large wethers 
smothered in one night by this means. Shears when taken out of the box are very rarely 
in proper order for work. They require a little alteration. First you will need to place 
the handle perpendicularly in a vice. Then a piece of ba^ mnst be put around the blade 
towards the point, and pull the blade back a little, both blades must, be pulled back alike 
so that the joints will be left about a half an inch apart. Then file the knockers well 
down, and get two corks and insert them inside the handles and tiethem tightly up against 
the knockers. This prevonte a great jar on the wrist when shearing hard sheep. The 
blr^d^s should run cjosely- together, this prevents thoiu froni drawing in the skjn aud cutting 
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the sheep. The blades need a little cramping at the handles so that' the points- will not 
stick into the skin of the sheep and make them restless. The Turkey-stone should be 
rubbed flat on the inside of the blades when you are. backing the edge up. Always use a 
fine Turkey- stone and keep it well oiled. Shears should be well ground. When you 
finish your sheep dip the shears in the waterpot, and give them a wipe with a piece of 
wool. This prevents the Turkey-stone from getting yokebound. This is very important, 
as you will never get a nice edge with a dirty stone. “When catching the sheep to bring 
on to the board to shear do not catch it by the hind leg ; this very often injures the sheep. 
Put your arm under the breast^of the sheep and upend it. Then catch the forearm with 
your left hand and you can draw the animal nicely on to the board without exerting 
yourself too much. After setting the sheep up put the two forelegs behind your left 
arm, then commence the operation by cleaning the brisket. Run both blades under the 
fleece straight dovTi to the flank, that gives you a clean go to take off the belly ; the belly 
should be pulled off on the opposite side with the left hand. This prevents cutting into 
the fleece, which is a very important matter in shearing, as cutting up into the fleece 
.gives trouble when manufacturing the wool. After removing the belly clean the breach 
and the inside of both hind legs. Continuing on you clean the near hind leg back to the 
flank right down to the tail. When trimming the* legs see that the heels of the, shears cut 
well, as the legs look much nicer when taken off with a good long cut. It does not matter 
how well a sheep is shorn on the body, it. will never look nice if it is not trimmed nicely 
about the points and head. When going up the neck, which should bo done after cleaning 
the hind leg, do not put your shears in on the shoulder but keep them well under the 
throat. By doing this you save some of the best of your wool with your fleece. I have 
seen some shearers strike in at the back on the shoulder and come out between the horns^ 
which is a great mistake, as the neck wool very often breaks off and goes in with the pieces. 
If the under part of the neck breaks off it does not matter so much, as it is the coarsest 
wool on the fleece ; take a good long even blow, not too wide. Do not get into the habit 
of coming back to trim off buttons and ridges, as this is loss of time and wool. Shear a 
little up towards the hack when going down the first side, and be very careful not to cut 
u^i into the fleece at the back, as this is the most dangerous place for doing that. When 
you get down to the tail shear well over the rump, as this saves trouble when finishing off. 
After clearing the tail take a few blows up the back to clear the backbone, “ then you have 
a straight run down the last side, finishing up with a good sweeping blow along the hind log. 
When the operation is finished, both sheep and shearer should be clear of the fleece.” 


Redhill, September 5, 

(Average annual rainfall, 16}in.) • 

Pebsbnt.— Messrs. F. Wheaton (chair), Cox, Coffee, P. H. and F. A, Wheaton (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Paulo w Crobs.-— This subject was dealt with in the following paper by the Hon. 
Secretary In introducing this subject for discussion, it must be admitted that fallow 
crops caimot be countenanced unless conditions are sufficiently favorable to insure the 
growing of these crops successfully. For example, crops like maize and sorghum require 
a warm climate with a large rainfall when being grown for grain, but in a district such 
ours these crops can be grown to advantage as forage crops with a rainfall of ISin., 
providing that the summer rains are fairly good, and for this reason the above-mentioned 
crops are called summer growers. The importance of fallow crops lies in the fact that 
land now costs an abnormal jjriee, anid something will have to he done in the way of 
making better use of the land, i.e., instead of growing one crop in two years two will have 
to he grown.* A crop that is likely to suit the district is maize. This crop will grow a 
large bulk of greenstuff when other feed is scarce. It is admirably suited to cattle, and 
also makes a good ensilage. The necessa^ cultivation for the growth of maize is as 
follows Plough the land fairly deep in June or July ; work down to a fine seed bed 
ready for spring sowing. Sow 201bB. to 401b8. of seed per acre in late August or early 
September. It is best to sow in drills 80in. to 86m. apart, so as to admit horse hoeing 
during the growing period. If sown too early the severe cold may stop the growth. 
Sow the se^ lin. to 2in. deep. The crop will grow till January, and should rooeive 
during that time four or five horse hoeings. As to manures for maize, the crop responds 
better to heavy drosshjgs of farmyard manure than to any other application, and maize 
does not lodge. Apply up to 20 tons. If using artificial manures, the soluble phosphates 
are best. TJp to Sowts. per acre are needed for a good crop. To harvest* a forage crop 
Qf maiise^ the bes^ m^tho4 is to t^rpw it into a silo, as the bulk, of the erop is ready at 
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time. It can be either grazed or soiled, out and carted off. Grazing is rather wasteful, 
and soiling is expensive, but at the sa^e time very little is lost. Maize is suited to any 
soil, providing that rainfall and heat are sufficient. The best maizes for this district 
are Ninety Bay and Horse Tooth. The disadvantage of growing maize, however, is 
that tliere is not sufficient time to prepare the land for the succeeding crop. Now we 
come to sorghum. This crop does better in light soils, and will stand more severe droughts. 
It will hot grow so much bulk of greenstuff as maize, but under favorable conditions 
will grow a second and third growth, while maize will grow practically nothing. Sow 
41bs. to 61bs. of seed per acre. The cultivation necessary is similar to that required for 
maize. This plant, however, acts detrimentally on the succeeding wheat crop, and is 
said to be a poison owing to the presence of prussic acid, which develops whenever the 
plant has received a cheek, as in the case of a drought or a dry spoil. This poison can, 
however, be avoided by not feeding to stock until the seedp have formed. The best 
sorghums are Early Amber Cane and Orange Sorghums. Another crop that might be 
grown to advantage is millet. It is like so:i^hum in every respect, and shonld be sown 
at the rate of 21bs. to 31bs. per acre. The best varieties are Hungarian, Japanese, and 
Pearl millet. Pease is another crop that might be grown successfully. This is usually a 
moist climate crop, hut owing to its short period of growth may be grown in a relatively 
dry climate. Its disadvantage lies in the fact that the crop is ready for grazing when 
there is plenty of natural fodder ; but at the same time it is. a good nitrogenous plant, 
thereby enriching the soil. The plant itself is a good fodder for sheep, and there is plenty 
of time to prepare the land for the succeeding cereal. The grain is one of the best of fedders 
for topping off pigs for market, and also makes a good nitrogenous food for mixing with 
other substances for other stock. When used for ensilage it is generally used with a 
cereal. Pease is best suited to light soils rich in lime. The land should be broken up 
early, and worked down into a fine and clean seed bed. The best time to sow is early 
July, so as to miss most of the frosts. Sow IJbush. to libush. per acre in drills Sin. 
apart so as to crowd out weeds. The crop may be harrowed when 3in. or 4in. high without 
any harm being done. If growing for fodder, sow early, as early autumn peas make 
stronger growth, but the flowers are not so good. Therefore, if for fodder, sow early ; if 
for grain, later. When growing peas for grain, the best method of harvesting Is as follows : 
— ^Mow the crop when ripe, put through chaffeutter, and then winnow it. ^This leads to 
a certain amount of splitting and cracking, but as the grain is used mostly on the farm 
this does not matter. Pea straw is very valuable as farm fodder. Peas are k>metimes 
ploughed in during the flowering period as an organic manure. Best varieties of peas 
are Partridge and Pmssian Blue. The pea ozop is free from diseases, although it suffers 
from caterpillars, aphis, and other insects. There are various other forage crops that 
may be grown in this district as fallow crops. In these are included rape, mustard, and 
kale. Kale is a biennial in moist climates, »«e., grows one year and flowers the next. 
A kale crop is a good preparation crop for wheat, as it cleans and enriches the, soil and 
subsoils the land by its strong tap rcots. Rape may he grown to advantage for topping 
off lambs for market, hut at the same time the quality of the meat produced is not so 
good as that produced from kale or grasses. The chief advantage of growing mustard 
is that it can be sown in autumn for very early feed, fed down in Aupst, and so giving 
a spell to grass paddocks, ai d then can recover from winter feeding. I have only touched 
on these latter crops, as they would be included, strictly speaking, in forage crops.” In 
discussing the subject, reference was made to the disadvantage of growing maize and 
sorghum, as the crops .required horse hoeing during the busy season. It was thought, 
that in a district with a fairly heavy rainfaU it would pay to jpow.a forage crop on fallows 
for two years, leaving the wheat crop a year later, but in a district such as this it was not 
advisable. 


. . Wbyte-Yarcowie, September 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13iin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Look (chair), Mudge (2), McCann, Wittwer, Pearce (2), Hunt (2), 
Robinson, McLeod, McGregor, Ward, Mitchell (2), and Jenkins (Hon. Sec.). ■ 
Aoriotjmxjral ani> Veterinary Classes.— T^e following paper on this subject was 
read by Mr. Jenkins t — “ The great advance in agriculture wmeh has been made during 
the last few years is undoubtedly due in a great measure to mote scientific methods 
being adopted by agriculturists. That being so, it goes without saying that if we are to 
continue to improve our yield we must learn all there is to know. We can best accomplish 
"SVloh a purpose by tegebing ouy fgrjnw sometbiiig of tl^c sofenoe of agricultnie through 
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the medium of agricultural classes. Cannot such classes he carried on throughout the 
country by a staff of lecturers on some such lines as the wool classes ? I feel sure sach 
classes would be largely attended, particularly by our young men who are interested in 
agriculture, and by many of the older men also. How many of our farmers of to-day 
know, for instance, what chemical constituents are necessary for the production of a crop 
-of wheat* ? And yet it seems to me that in the future we will require to know something 
more of the constituents of plant food than we do at present. If we would ^ gire our 
young men a scientific education we should send them to Roseworthy, which, it ia said, 
is but poorly patronised by farmers’ sons. But in these days of labor shortage farmers 
cannot afford to lose the services of their sons just when they are becoming usSul on the 
farm. Therefore if we cannot send the pupils to the teacher, we must bring the teaobier 
to the pupils. South Australia, being dependent on her agricultural resources, cam well 
afford to appoint at least six lecturers to teach the groundwork of agricultural soieace. 
These lecturers could be stationed at convenient centreis, and could form classes throagh 
the medium of the Agricultural Bureaus wherever a sufficient number of students could 
be got together to form a class. Of course fees would be charged for each quarter’s 
iustruotion. Such classes would enable our young men to obtain an insight into the 
scientific side of agriculture, and once such an insight is gained and interest aroused, 
this can be followed up by home study of such textbooks as would be recommended by 
the instructors. Practical demonstrations could be given in hybridising wheat on. plots- 
specially provided for the purpose, and we would be enabled to see for ourselves the 
different varieties so propagated, and watch their progress under local conditions. Such 
a branch of practical instruction would be of great benefit, and would probably lead 
to many more farmers experimenting in this direction. I feel oonfident that if our Agri- 
oultural Department will make a move in the direction indicated it will meet with a ready 
response from the agricultural community, and would lead to considerably improved 
methods of agriculture being adopted, with corresponding gain to the prosperity of the 
State. Veterinary Classes , — ^That which I have written about agricultural classes will 
also apply to this department. It seems to me that this is really the solution of the 
question we have been discussing of late regarding the appointment of veterinary surgeons. 
What we really require is to be able to attend to the minor ailments of our own live stock. 
Veterinary instnictors could form classes and teach us something of the anatomy of 
horses and cattle, and how to attend to them in their common ailments. Proper attention 
to mares at foaling time, how to dress severe wounds in horses, &o., and many other 
questions could be explained.” In discussing the subject Mr. Ward said if wool clsBses 
could be conducted by lecturers, agricultural and veterinary classes, which were of greater 
importance to the farmers, could also be worked. Mr. McOann agreed that it inconve- 
nient to send farmers’ sons to Roseworthy, Owing to the soatoity of labor he could mot 
spare his sons to go there. Mr. Pearce said the fanners’ sons h^ the practical know- 
l^e already; what they wanted was the scientific training. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT,) 

Balaklava, September 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15jtin.) 

PBifiSENT.— Messrs. R. S. Goldney (chair), E. Fisher, G. C. Neville, T. Lally, BC* Roberts^ 
W. Baker, H. M. Tuck, J. H. Traeger, F. W, Waegher, 0. Uppill, J. SpiUane, H. la, Pwartz, 
J. P. L. Hoepner, and B. R. Banyer (Hon. Sec.). 

Harvester v. Stripper ani> Motor Winnower. — ^The following paper was read by 
Mr, E. Fisher : — “ The harvester at the present time is fast replacing the, stripper andt 
winnower. ■ The question is : Will it continue to hold the present position ? A good 
up-to-date harvester’ properly handled by practical men is hard to beat; but otherwise- 
.the stripper and winnower will give the best results. Some of the drawbacks with 
harvester are— <1) It gives relatively a dirty sample. (2) Working the maotoe when the 
grain is soft through dampness favors the germination of weevil. (3) It blows tho whcab 
' pyCF the WVes pn the land. (4) It costs mpre to ksep it in order tha4 the CQmnaon- 
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strippjBr* (6) It spreads w.eed seed over the land, (6) The chaff is lost. If the farmers 
had to store their own wheat, they would take this weevil question seiiously into consi- 
deration. It is evident we have lost our pride in the world’s markets for ovn wheat grains 
and samples. The common stripper — Mrstly, will only reap the crop when it is in a fit 
state to be reaped ; secondly, does not require the piuctieal man that the harvester does ; 
thirdly, requires little or no expenditure to keep it in order ; fourthly, is of a lighter 
draught ; fifthly, saves the chaff, and does not scatter obnoxious seed over the land. 
Ordinary strippers are made to-day to cut to a width of 8ft,, and then they run lighter 
than a 6ft. harvester. Taldpg all things into consideration, I am inclined to think that 
the common stripper and ndo'tor winnower would give the larger farmers the most satis- 
. faction. As the harvester is principally nsed to-day, should any person wish to see the 
poor cleaning of the sampl^is, I would advise him to inspect them at the local flourmill ; 
it would surprise him to see the quantity of rubbish that comes out of it. That is certainly 
no credit to the farmers.” Mr. Neville agreed with Mr. Fisher in some of his contentions. 
When the hi^rvester came in, some eight years ago, he condemned it> and said the strippei 
would dome 9 ut the better in the long run. He was of the same opinion now. TChe trouble 
that they could not get the labor to clean the wheat. The way things were going it 
wbuld be imiidssible to get men to oleaii the wheat large quantities of wheat were wasted 
last year at Pinnaroo, and also in Victoria, because men could not be got to clean it. He 
had seen qmtc as dirty samples from the winnower as from the harvester If ttey oould 
get the ](abor to clean the wheat, ho thought the stripper aiid winnower would supersede 
the harvester. Mr. Uppill did not think the matter of weevil in wheat was to be considered 
in the question of machines. No matter how it was gathered, if wheat was afiowed to 
lie in the damp weevil would appear. With the present conditions of labor, the haivester 
was a great advantage. Mr. Tuok did not think the modem machines cleaned the wheat 
so well as the old ones. With the old 6nes they had time to see the mhbish ocming through 
and could remedy it. They had not the same^ advantage with modem machinery, Mr, 
Eoberts said the.harvesier got the wheat out of the way with less expense than the stripper 
and winnower* He did not agree with Hr. Fisher about the weeds being throvu on the 
land. Ijji reaping^ they only we^t low enough to take the heads off, and w^s were usually 
lower dow»» and they were left' on the wound. Mr. Lally favored the hiurweater with the 
present state of the labor mstrket. The harvester gpt the crop off quicker, ?^d he thought 
the grain was just as dean as with the stripper, and winnower. Mr, Eoepner preferred 
the harvester in this distriot and with the soaxoity of labor, though he thought the stripper 
and winnower were better in sorub country. Mr. Tracer said with the oioinaxy stripper 
wheat had to be drawn sometimes half*a-mlle to the heap, which meant a loss of tme. 
With the motor winnower several strippers could be kept jgoing. For small farms he 
preferred the harvester. Mr, Waegner favored the, harvester. He had A stripper and 
winnower in his shed, but his sons would not use them. Mr. Spillane thought the harv^ter 
was best for a small farm. The stripper and motor 'i^drmower would, perhaj^, he best for 
a large farm. Mr. Twai'tr. said the harviester wi^' best in the level oountiy, Imt in mew 
country, where there were mallee shoots, the h^ivfe^ter could not be used. Taking labor 
into consideration, the harvester was to bejpreferred. He did not think the harvest^ 
was responsible for weevilly wheat. The Ch^man believed the weevil germs were oh 
the grain, and developed where the conditions subK as damj^ees were favorable. He could 
not see that it was due, neoessarUy, to the bs^egjter. He had seen weevils develop in 
wheat which was perfectly dry when stored. Hl^ Experience was that the wheat reaped 
with the barvestjer, was cleaner and weighed heavier than that mped with the stiippers 
and cleaned with the winnowers. -i 



pBESBSTT.-'^Messrs. A. L. MoEwiu (chair),; 2iwe& Bchustd^ |^hmann« bohgmire, 
A* A. and J. 0. Schulze,. Vipaes, <!3olema»f. S,Mofiwi% and W. O. Bime 

(Hpn. Sec.), ,and two visitors. ' , g 

HAUDiirara WHBAr iif in tha following 

paper “ The present /system 'i^f ^ Or producer. 

The scales employed becofie worn of rot^h tisage and 

being conrinuaily moved fhom load tb jpad^ weather, when it is 

impossible for the, agent to weigh corr^^, lost to the farmer 
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indirectly, and while the scale is turned to each individual bag there is another -loss to 
the farmer. If the wheat was weighed in bulk or by the load the scales would only be 
turned to each load, and the farmer would no doubt gain as many pounds as he has bags 
on his load. The great trouble , with the farmer who has a lot of wheat is to get it off 
quickly. If it was weighed over a bridge the agent could make out the oartnotes or pay- 
ment while the load was being taken off by the lumpers. It would mean considerably 
less work for the agent, and would give him an oppoitunity of attending to the farmer^s 
wants and supplies generally, without having to waste his time with each individual bag. 
The farmer’s team would not be kept waiting while the bags were being weighed and 
marked. I hope that the Bureaus will take the matter up and approach the Govern- 
ment to get them to erect a few weighbridges at the most important centres. In view of 
the fact that a number of agriculturists are suggesting the adoption of the American 
system of dealing with grain in bulk instead of bags, a few notes on the subject may be 
Of value. I do not propose to discuss the question as to whether the elevator system could 
be advantageously adopted in this State, but to refer to certain points which must be 
dealt with in' discussing tWs subject. Krst of all have the fact that the difference 
in the price paid by the farmer for his bags and the amount he receives when the bags 
are sold as wheat amounts to 4d. to 4id., according to the respective prices of wheat and 
bags.' For convenience of reckoning this may be set at IJd. per bushel, or on an average 
crop of 20 million bushels, a total of £125,000. The main question for the farmer is, 
how much 1(if any) of this heavy outlay could be saved by the use of elevators, and although 
it is impossible to definitely answer this question, the fact remains that the cost of elevating 
and storing at the. coastal elevators will approximate 'j|d. per bushel. The adoption of 
the elevator system would involve expendi^te, aipongat other directions, in the follow- 
ing: — (1) The erection of coastal elevators of considerable capacity at the principal 
ports, and of smaller elevators at, say, 20 railway stadtions. (2) The alteration of railway 
rolling-stock to carry wheat in biilk. (3) The pro'^ion of ramp platforms at railway 
stations from which w^at will be forwarded, to permit of its being loaded into trucks 
fiom the farmers’ wagons by ^avitation. (4)* The alteration of farmers’ wagons to caixy 
wheat in bulk. (6) The provi^on of faciKtxes for the transfer of grain at the break-of- 
gauge stations. It is hbt within the scope of this article to indicate how many and where 
elevators would be required, what they would cost to erect, what outlay would'be involved 
in the alteration of some 2,000 or more railway trucks, or how the actual cost of handing 
in bulk would compare with the cojst of handling in bags as at present. Taking the 1909- 
1910 crop as a basis of the quantity to be dealt with in this State, we find that out Of a 
total crop of 25,000,000bush. about 10,000,000bush. was exported as wheat, and about 
3,000,000bush. as flour. Them is little doubt that the quantity of wheat bandied at the 
countiy mills would not justify the erection of elevators ; and the seed used by the farmer, 
and for home consumption, would not pass through the elevators ; hence the quantity 
handled would amount at the outside to, say, 20,000,000bush. to22,000,000bush. annuailly. 
In the litiSted States the crop varies from 600,000, OOObush. to 760,000,000bush,, the 
greater part of which is us^d locally, being transported to different towns as required. 
The exports of wheat range from 4,000,0<®bu8h. to 160,0CK),000bu8h., aocoitiing to the 
season. It is therefore practically impossible to 'make accurate deductions from a 
Comparison between the methods adopted when such immense quantities of grain have 
to be handled, and those expedient in connection with our small crop. Another point 
we have to consider is that at only three of the ports in South Australia does the grain 
shipped exceed a million bushels in the year, while relatively large quantities are shipped 
from about eight other ports. This is one of the greatest difficulties which would have 
to he faced in the handling of wheat in bulk. We‘ cannot overlook the fact that a large 
proportion of the wheat shipped from our chief ports reaches those ports in small coasting 
vessels from the many shipmng places fii the t*wo, gulfs and the West Coast, and while 
the facilities for shippixxg wheat from near-by outports have been a considerable factor 
in the profitable ooeupfl^ion of the land in the districts referred to, this coastal trade 
presents a serious obstacle to the adopltoik of the elevator system, as the vessels engaged 
therein could not be fittod up to carry bulk wheat. A further point to be considered 
is the fact that the wheat export is split up amongst a large number of firms,- who would 
need to hold their stocks at each centre in a jointly-oontroUcid elevator, as 4he interest 
on buildings and machine;ry and working exjwnses would hot permit of the econohiio 
working of more than say two elevators at the three principal ports. The cost of the eleva- 
tors will vary apart from the question df their size, acooid!ing <to the materials availaHe, 
anid cost of carnage. ’Country elevators in America, holding- 15,000bush. to 25;000bush., 
cost from £500 to £ffD0! with all necessary plant. Such an elevator cottld' deal wilb a 
qutoiftity of wheat during the season. Many of the large elevators at ihe chief 
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trading centres hold over a million bushels, and the largest of these involves an outlay 
exceeding £90,000. Many other points would require consideration in connection with 
the proposal to handle our wheat in bulk, but the foregoing show that the solution' o£ the 
problem is not so simple as some of our members appear to consider. At the same time 
the question is one that should be fully ventilated. The advantages of the bulk handling 
of. wheat are undoubtedly great, but before the system can be adopted, the difficulti^ 
referred to above must receive consideration.” . , 


Bowman's, August 16. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Grigg (chair), T. and F. Smart, J. S. and J. Lomman, Applebee, 
Gale (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Roluno and Harrowing Growing Crops.— Mr. Grigg initiated a discussion on this 
subject. He thought that in heavy land harrowing, especially if the crops were weedy, 
was much better than rolling. 'Mr. T. Smart said when a crop had been fed down by 
sheep, cultivation with the harrows, if the ground was fairly wet, improved the. crop. 
Mr. J. Lomman would harrow the crop just when it was shooting. If it was onground 
that was at all likely to drift, rolling was preferable provided the soil was moist. If it 
was dry he would not touch it. Mr. F. 0. Smart though harrowing was much more effective 
in destroying weeds. He had harrowed barley this year, which had greatly improved the 
crop. 

Clare, September 8. 

(Average annual rainfall^ 24m.) 

Present.— Messrs. D. McKenzie (chair), 0. T. Jarman, J, H. Knappstein, A. Hill, 
S, Tuohy, J. Berridge, J, Lux, P. M. Laly, Evans, C. Neate, W. PattuUo, E. and G. 
Victorsen, M. L. Nolan, F. W. H. Lee, A. Pyoraft, B. H. Kelly, F. Pryor, C. J. Radford, 
F. Keane, F. S. Walker, 0. Scott, J. Kollosohe, and P. H. Knappstein (HCn. Sec.). 

Soiii AND Fruit Trees.— Mr. W. PattuUo read the following paper on “ Soil and Fruit 
Trees, with Hints for Beginners ” These notes are from my personal opinions, gained 
from my own experience, and my hope is that they may be of some service to beginners. 
Apn'cois and Peaches , — ^In first planting these I made a mistake in putting them in un- 
suitable soil. They were planted in a light loamy soil, about 4in. deep, lying on top of a 
very stifE clay subsoil. For the first six or seven years they did very well, but since then 
have hardly been worth while pruning. The next lot was planted m a strong stifi soil, 
with a limestone bottom. These haye now been in ^ht years, and keep on improving 
every year, and bear large clean fruit. I think this is the ideal soil for this class of bruit, 
and would advise beginners not to plant these trees anywhere near clay. AppZes.— My 
first apples were planted some 17 or 18 years ago on a very rich oreek flat, and made imy 
amount of wood, but were a long time before coming into bearing. As the soil rises from 
the flat it gradually chances to a lighter sandy loam, with the clay much closer to the sm*- 
face. Here the trees, although they did not make neady so much wood, bmre fruit nuMfia 
sooner and more heavily than those on the fia^t, and.we];e not nearly so subject to disease. 
My idea of the most suitable soil for this class of fruit is loots, rotten, slaty top soil, a good 
clay bottom, because the fruit is more even. I ^ve had very good returns from tJleopatra 
and JonSkthan trees eight years old. Beginnem would be well advised to avoid wet fiats 
or limestone ground for apple trees. Pears.— These will do very well on soil that would 
be quite unsuitable for apples. I have seen them gro^ng and bearing well on poor, 
clayey, waterlogged fiats, aim would advise to plant these trees on the poorest and wettest 
part of iheir gardens., Oranges , — ^With the exception of apples, I beKeve as much money 
has been spent in planting oranges as on any othl^ fmit in this district, and with very poor 
results. In my opinipn this is largely through planting in unsuitable soil. iSy own 
oranges have done very well, but it was more through luck than judgment that I chose 
the site. They are planted on a creek flat, with a top soil of light sandy loam resting on 
a bottom of alluvial black soil, with good diam<>g® the creek. , % have seen them do 
well' in the. South-East, planted in a Jtoose top s<^ resting on, limestone bottom, and have 
thought of trying some on a somewhat similar spil here, so anyone having a suitable soil 
I '^^uld strongly advise to plant Crang^, as m my opinion they are very, profitable. The 
position should be well Weltered from wind. Iflns^.-^-^ultanas 1. planted 12ft. apart in 
the row. This was a mistake ; 8ft^ apart is q,uite enough, as in pruning new wood must 
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be left each year, and 12ft. is tod far for the rods to cover. I would never plant sultanas 
on clay ground or rich black flats, I prefer strong top soil on limestone bottom, or a 
sandy loam on top of block alluvial bottom, but prefer the limestone soil, as the fruit is 
much larger, and when dried more weighty.** Mr. Jarman, in discussing the subject, said 
he had had peas do well on poor badly drained land. He had a patch of soil from which 
salty matter was oozing. Pears and quinces were doing well on it» but no other trees would 
grow on it. Members thought Jonathan apples would grow and bear well on* wet, heavy 
soil. Messrs. Victorsen and Pattullo both had growing on rotten slaty soil varieties of 
apples which were usually subject to bitter pit, but fruit from these particular trees was 
free from the disease. Apples growing on limestone soil were* badly affected. Mr. Victorsen 
had prunes growing on slaty soil, which set heavy crops of fruit, but failed to ripen them. 
Prunes growing on wet, alluvial flats had yielded heavy crops. 


FreeUntf, Septemlier $« . 

(Average annual rainfall, 17fin.) 

Pebsent. — Messrs, P. Heinrich (chair), Shanahan, Neldner, Leske, Mattiske, Neindorf, 
Koch, Bloch (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

South Austealiae Paembses. — ^The Hon. Secretary read an interesting paper dealing 
with the efl&ux of young farmers to the neighboring States, some of which were oflering 
inducements to them to emigrate. Bfe quoted the opinion of numbers of prominent 
men in the sister States regawiing the superior methods and work of the South Australian 
farmers as a whole. The hereditary hardiness and general ability of the South Australian 
fanner made him a valuable unit, and the sister States did their best to tempt him to 
settle on their lands. Instances were then given to show that the enetrprising men 
who had gone out into the back mallee country during more recent years were not lacking 
in stamina, but were worthy sons pf worthy sires who in the earlier days subdued the 
then unknown Australian lands. With facilities in water supply and railway tiansport 
gmat things might be expected of the South Australian farmer for the prosperity of the 
mdividual and the State. 


Gawler River, Antfast 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

Pebsent.— :Messre. A. J. Bray (chair), A. M., C. A., and J. H.. Dawkins, Dunn, Hillier, 
Itioe, Leak, Winckle, Richter, Davis, Roedriger, and visitors. 

, Inspbotioh of Feuit Oabpbns. — ^In the afternoon, the members, accompanied by the 
Horticultural Expert, inspected a number of orangeries and fruit gardens in the district. 
In the eveuit^ Mr. Quinn delivered a lecture on “ General Principles of Pruning,** which 
was much appr^lat^ 

Mallala, September 5, ^ p 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifllih.) 

‘ Pebsbnt,— M^srs. OriflEiths (chair), J. J. and W. McCabe, Konozag, Tetaby,' A. V. 
and J. Nairn, Denning, and two visitors. 

Beebdieg Deaught Horses.— Mr. P. M. Worden read the following paper's— “ That 
our climate is eminently adapted to horse-breeding cannot be doubted.' Horses can 
turned out into the open fields at all times of the year Where they can get plenty of exercise 
and fresh air. With plenty of feed and water, and some shelter provided iii the way of 
sheds or straw, stacks, or even nice warm shelter belts of scrub, they need not trouble 
their owner very much. 1 am of tHe opinion that the horses oh sOme of our farms ar^ 
worked too hard and too long without a spell or rest. Sometimes ox\t teams start regular 
work early in April. _ They are kept up to the mark pretty closely all through the seedingi 
and as soon as that is finished they are working on the fallowing, which n^y last till the 
end of July, or perhaps longer. There is very little hrsa^hing-time between the fallowing 
and cultivating. The ground covered by the plough will propahly keep them goirig all 
the time, with vety little br^k until the hay is ready, aha sometimi^ our fellow has to 
' be left in a very unsatisfeotory condition for the hay selason. I .believe it will pa^ us to 
^re horses to work our land instead of trying to 4o so much with one te^m of seven 
Buell ootietaht woUrk on ohr farms in wet eea^hs is’ playing havoc with our 
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aged horses. Horises of 15 years or even 20 years of age will do a lot of work if not worked 
too hard and constantly. When so treated they get leg weary and sluggish, fall off iA 
condition, get sore shoulders, and if hard diiven in that condition loose their vitality. 
If we are going to keep more horses we must see that there are other means of getting 
some remuneration for the outlay of capital and the feed they consume, in addition to 
the work. In order to do tha t we cannot do better than keep a large percentage of brood 
mares; I do not mean that those marcs are to be kept in idleness, on the contrary, they 
are capable of doing their share of the work with the geldings until within two or three 
weeks of foalingw I would keep two mares to one gelding, and not have them all to foal 
at the same season of the year- Foals can be reared successfully if dropped in February 
or* March, or early in April. I have two March and April foals ready to wean. They 
and the mares are looking well, when taken away from the mares they will have plenty 
of grass. Avoid, if possible, working a mare hard when she has a young foal at foot. Half 
a day when the foal is four or five weeks old, if the mare is fed well would not hurt her or 
the foal. A mare carrying a foal is better when working if in good working condition. When 
kept in idleness, they get too fat and often give trouble at time of foaling. When selecting 
mares for* breeding purposes, above all tmnga look for soundness in the legs and feet,’ 
it does not matter how nice a body a mare may have, if the feet are unsound you are 
likely to have a lame horse. A horse with a ringbone, or side bone, spavined hOck, no 
matter' how strong and wdl built elsewhere, is something like a strong chain with a defec- 
tive link, it is no stronger than its weakest link, and so a home with the defects mentioned 
is not much stmnger than its weakest point. Such defects will be passed- on to her progeny. 
Young mares, fairly short lejgged, with about :10in. of bone; clean and flat, with a nice tot 
of hair and muscle, and active, should be purchased. These will cost about 100 guineas 
each. Of course, all of us may not be able to go into the market straight away ind pur- 
chase a half a dozen mares at that price ; but we could move steadily towards that end. 
It would be necessary' tehen the youngsters cam^ along to provide for them during the 
winter by sowing barley or somettdng , similar that would be likely to give a good supply 
of green feed in the season. Next tb goodrbr^ding comes good* feetog. If these- sug- 
gestions were adopted we should have more Strength with wtoch to work our land» get 
over more of it whilst in working condition, and our horses would last longer and keep in 
better condition; ‘ We should have ‘more time for ’odd jobs about the farm, and the maTes 
would be turning id a'handy little income as well ^ keeping up the stren^h of our teams 
by providing' stock to take the place of those that tannot work any more/^' ' 


> ' > A. ' ! ■ ’ 

Narthneld, Seiptember 5^ 

' (Average annual raittfall, IPin,) . . 

‘ PRBSBKT.'-^ldessrs, Wiliiams, Kimher, Rpeger, Goldney, iCelly, Bowe, Wsstphal, 
Wright, Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

, ptaJuENO ‘WntRar.*— Mr, Rowe submitted a pauer on this subject, in wl^uoh hfe p<dnfc^ 
out the necessity for thp thorough cultivation the seed bed prior to sowing.! It 
advisable to adjust the drill so tWt ft would.imw a shahpw groove in the Seed bed, in 
order that the seed and manure would be togetti^ri After a first general' downjpur^of 
rain in early Aprit. when waiting for a second oull^v^tiqn to a depth of from If in. to 
2in. was advisable. : Where there was stinkwQiffe,' of hogweed, he had uSed i hoe 
By the keys from under the springs the.tex^on was put on,^e hoe.,' Qe l^d 

found driliSik wheat to a depth of, 2in. to Sin. siffBoient, and trhem ihe seed b^ was 
near the surmce, a less depth was required. Whe!d the crop was for hay, and there 
a doubt as to. wither the wheM would rnalt^ fbush. of eats to the acre went.a gciod way 
towards filling in the blanks! H'the earth adMted to the hoe, there waS Kittle' da^^ 
the wheat malting. ' . ’ / 
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said, “ at less cost than is required to rear them ; but my experience has convinced me . 
that not one-half of the cows so purchased are worth their keep. I find the most reliable 
way is to rear them from the best and only from the best. If two generations have been 
good you have no need to doubt the third ; and when you get a few that are really good 
you can soon work up a good herd. I pay but little attention to breed ; I rely almost 
wholly upon performances. I care the least for the Jersey, as I have found them timid, 
nervous, easily u]^et, and dainty in their feed, and often cause trouble at milking ; but, 
no doubt, their milk is richer than others. Care should be taken to prevent heifers breed- 
ing when too young, as this is one cause of so many stunted specimens that one sees. 

I maintain no heifer should be in milk until years old. and if 3 years of age all the 
better. All cows should be dry at least a month before calving, and if they get two months’ 
rest they generally do better next season. A bull of a good milking strain should be. 
kept, but not allowed to run with the herd, as you require your cows coming in at regular 
intervals so as to ensure a regular supply all the year, as irregularity of supply is the 
greatest trouble to the retailer. If cows are to yield well they must have jdenty of good 
and suitable feed, and to provide this at all times of the year is the greatest dlhiculty a 
producer has to contend with. In the spring months there is usually an abundance, 
but as soon as summer arrives the double begins. The most reliable fodder plant for the 
summer is, undoubtedly, lucerne, and this can be successfully grown on these plains 
with proper care and attention. It is, indeed, a splendid fodder for milk production, 
and it also makes the very best of hay for milking cows, and is far superior to any wheaten 
or oaten hay; but its chief value consists of providing green feed for the cattle when 
everythhig else is dried. Whenever the crop is good enough it should be mown and fed 
to the animals, regularly. By this method it will pCld a far larger supply of fodder than 
if grazed. But it often happens the crop is not good enough for mowing. Then you 
must resort to grazing it. . A much larger area will be required, and it must be subdivided 
into three or four paddocks and grazed in rotation.^ They should be so small that the 
herd will eat the crop bare in about 10 'days. By this method the lucerne will thiive 
much better. Great care is necessary ini doing this, however, or losses will occur through 
blowing, especially if there has been a good fall of rain a week or so before. . I have known 
cattle die within an hout of being turned out when they have been only about 40 minutes 
in the lucerne. When the -lucerne is out and fed to them there is no need for fear. All 
lucerne pSiddocks should be dressed with manure in the winter, spared in the springtime, 
and then mown for hay about the middle of October. If he has plenty of this there is no • 
need whatever for the farmer to buy bran. When bran costs over a shilling a bushel, 
as it usually has during the last few years, it is too dear for milking cows. The farmer 
must not rely upon maize or sorghum, as" tfiey rarely do any good, unless watered. Some 
very good crops of mangolds can be grown by selecting choice patches of land, but they 
entail a considerable amount of labori They are a splendid food for milk cows, and for 
quality of produce they excel even lucerne. It is also a good plan to have an acre or two 
of well tilled and well-manured land near the homestead, which should be sown immedi- 
ately after the first rains with a mixture of CJape barley and a very early wheat, say, King’s 
Early. This will often grow very fast and yield a good cut of splendid fodder before there 
is much natural grass in the early winter. This is much relished by cows before it gets, 
ititb head, and is of great value in seasons similar to the present one. A producer my 
take all these precautions and yet times of scarcity will occur. To meet these the best 
thing I know of is a good stack of wheaten or oaten hay, or mixed for preference. , A 
great many of the crops are left standing too long before being out ; in fact, I have seen 
them standing until yellow with grain. Now, this hay may be good feed,' when chaffed, 
for young working horses ; but for milking cows it is very poor stuff indeed.* In the 
winter, when nights are long and cold, the bows should be turned in a paddock where 
there is good shelter; there is nothing better than a ]priokly acacia or boxthom hedge 
for this purpose. The animals should be fed with hay if the grass is not good. This is 
easily done and with very little waste if the hay is scattered on the clean grass. It keeps 
them in strength and prevents scouring. They are then much cleaner and pleasanter 
to deal with at milking time. I make it a practice to give them hay as long as they will 
eat it, and I believe it pays to do so. A producer should scarcely ever be without a stack 
of hay, as I look upon it as an insurance agamst starvation. > We have heard a great deal 
these last few years about sheds and buildings for. milking eowA I know it costs money 
to buy materials and a lot of labor in erecting, but t feel tlit in a few years they will repay 
the whole of that cost' in the saving of time and prevention of waste, in fading, ease, com- 
fort, and quickness in milking, and cleanliness and protection froUi the weather for the 
l&ilkers. All buildings should, if possible,' be'On airt elevation, feo as %b secure good drainage. 
I| 4t>aturallyraiBed,site is not to oe had it would bb better tO.rgise one s otnerwise it is a 
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continual source of trouble if the position is flat or low. In all milking sheds provision 
should be made for feeding, and this should be done from the head, as it is far more con- 
venient and saves much time. A good manger is easily made with suitable timber and 
plain galvanized-iron, which is the best and is easily kept clean. There should be plenty 
of stalls; in fact, it is desirable to have a stall for eveiy.cow, and then at milking time 
each cow will walk into her place. Another advantage of this is that the cows are dry' 
while you are milking. It is very disagreeable and improper to be milking while water 
is running from the cows back on to your lap and sometimes into the bucket. If all 
are bailed all this, trouble is prevented, and milkers can keep dry and clean in all weathers 
and will complete the milking much sooner than if they have to fetch each cow in as wanted. 
Each cow gets what, feed you give her, and cannot rob or gore her neighbor. With a 
square yard and sheds on two sides, open to the east and north on account of the weather, 
with the comer used for emptying buckets, there will be less running than if the stalls 
are in one long straight row. If you have room for only, say, half your herd, have them 
to come in one-way and pass out the other, so that those milked are separated from those 
which have not been milked. The question is often asked : .will it pay for a man to give 
all this labor, trouble, and expense to cows ?. I say, unhesitatingly, it will ; as by keeping 
only good cows and feeding well a return of £13 per cow per annum can be made in a good 
season. It takes from four to five acres to keep a cow well. The land would be greatly 
benefited , by being grazed frequently or for several years. Much better crops of hay 
will be produced afterwards. Only keep inferior or troublesome cows long enough to 
get them fat ; then send them to market. Never overstock, your land. There is more 
profit and less trouble with five cows well fed than in seven half starved. Every year 
topdress some of your grass land. . It improves both the quality as .well as the quantity 
of the pasture, and greatly improves its carrying capacity. Provide shelter in winter 
and some shade for summer. Nothing is better man a few gum trees, for shade ; .this is 
very much neglected by m$-ny people. Have a paddock fenced away for dry or young 
stock. Milking should be done as quickly as possible, consistently with thoroughness' 
and gentleness to the animal, and, as far as possible, in silence. This is the main trouble 
with children milking. Nothing is gained by having a lot ot dogs about a milking yard. 
A frequent change of pasture is very beneficial. Bo not allow your cattle to run in any 
paddock while it is very soft and boggy as it ^atly injures tlm growing feed. Milking 
is work in which the labor of children can often be turned to verjr profitable account, and 
which, if not carried to excess, will do them no harm. Following it upon those lines a 
man can make a very fair success in this district ; but, like all other occupations, dairying 
has its disadvantages. Firsts it is extremely trying and afiords but little opportunity 
tiyp holidays, and .it has to be attended too> in all weamers. It also occasions considerable 
labor and expense in fencing, by subdividing the land,, and the wear and tear of fences is 
far greater with cows than with mything else.” 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Arthnrton, $i^temt»er 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifiin.) 

PjtBSBNT.— Messrs. J. Welch (chair), Lamshed, Eowe, Short, Westbrook, Lamshed, 
BuU, Howlett, Collver, Nicholas, Stephenson (Hon. Sec.). 

SbxL MoiSTtTRB.— Mti^W. E* Stephenson read a paper to the following effect, In 
South Australia the seasons are spasmodic, and. we are more likely. to suffer from want 
of moisture than by having too much of it. It would-be very difficult to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rules in relation to cultivation tlX' any pa^ of the State, but genertdly speak- 
ing it will be found th^t moisture is preserved by thorough cuMyation. The nature of 
the land in all cases must be qonsider^j and on almost every fam tbi^ will be found a 
variety of soils, and what is ^itable for one part of tl^ isirm is unsuitable for the other. 
'Where the soil is heavy and of a f$|f but where it is light and 

rubbly do not plough deeply. The ti^e The 

followed in this district is to opmmen&S'^soonas the seeding is.fini8hed, and there 
are many advantages in this method., ,’Whon W have set in the land is in 
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the best condition for the plough, and the horsci^ having been well fed are in good heart 
to do the work. Therefore, all things considered, it is ^ise to start the plough -early, 
and as soon as possible break down the soil with the harrows. Get as fine a tilth as possible. 
If the harrows do not break it down sufficiently fine, ‘put the roller over it. By so 
dding all noxious weeds will gerhainate and the land can be easily cleaned. ‘ Whether 
to plough bock or use the cultivator must , be determined by common sense and natural 
conditions. In a wet, season similar to last year, where a heavy growth of rubbish has 
sprung up, I would use the plough for the sake of getting the green stuff turned over, 
which will very materially enrich the ground for the following season ; but under Ordinary 
conditions I prefer the cultivator. But the question arises’,' ‘ What has this to do with 
the retention of moisture ? ’ It* has everything to do with it. Unless these first principles 
are followed then the task becomes impossible. It is veiy common in this country to 
have a dry spell, even during the winter months. I need only remind you that during 
the early part of last month (August) the land became so hard that good work could not 
be done, and under such circumstances the plough should be stopped. ‘ Never plough 
the land when it is dry,’ is sound advice. Personally I never feel satisfied unless the 
fallow is completed by the end of August ; if done earlier all the better. Having; followed 
the conditions I have laid down in omer to secure a fine tilth, it will then be noticed that 
evaporation of moisture, drawn to l^e surface by capillary attraction, commences. To 
minimise tMs the harrows should be at work breaking the tubes. During the succeeding 
weeks, and before the hot weather sets in^ the land should be constantly wbrked. It is 
by these methods that moisture is retained. , We have all had Suffideht exJieiiencO of the 
evil effects of drought, and it behoves ds to do our utmost to ih6et Overy contingency that 
may arise. To show that well-pulverised land has Ihe effect which I have named I Will 
quote from an article written many years ago* by an English Professor of Agriculture. 
The writer says — I am* fully' satisfied that one of the greatest drawbacks that many* Of 
OUT farmers have to contend with, AS a general rule, lies in thte fact that they do not culti- 
vate, or at least prepare, their lands deep enough: Let' us look for a moment at* the 
advantages that might be expected to result. 'from a* deep prepatatibn of the soil; * In 
most parts of the country; and especially in the south, we IbOk with fear and trembling 
for, a severe drought in the summer. If it comes it outs short bur crops in proportion to 
its duration. Were we prepared to irrigate our lands by flooding them with wateSr at will 
^e could guard against any bad results from drought ; but very few, if atiy, of us have 
had su^ an arrangement. We have directly '^thin reach the next best thing to it» how- 
ever, and that is* deep culture. ^ To give you A Clear idea of this let us suppose Wb tftke 
1;000 tons of soil ana diy it in' its packed state to thorough dr^ess. We next expose 
it for 2^ hours to an ordinary summer’s atmosphere'. At the end of that time we weigh 
it, and find that it has absorbed water-rlf sandy loa^ra, equal to 6 tons ; if clay' loam, 
equal to 7 tons ; if stiff clay, equal to 10 tons ; if garden mould, e(|[ual to 12 tons. Wa 
now take the same soil and pulverise it thoroughly, after which we dry it and expose it 
to the atmospWe as before. At the end of 24 hours we weigh, and find that it has ab- 
sorbed water— If sandy loam, equal to 26 tons ; if clay loam, equal to 30 tons ; if stiff 
clay, equal to 36 tons ; if garden mould, equal to 45 tons. These figures,’ says the writer^ 

‘ have been arrived at by actual tests made by noted scientists, and they tell in 
words the story of how deep and thorough culture qualifies the land to stand the iSim ' 
of severe drought. pCef p&'nghing, theilaij^l. js^uitAlde, cttrtohes the soil by pre- 
paring it for rapidly absorbing the rains, that, fall, qlmrged with ammonia from the atmos- 
phere and filtering the important fertilisin^pj elefien’ts on the land.’ The above remarks 
were written from an English standpoint;, hut ^ my judgm^i^t they have an important 
hearing on agriculture in any country, and prove oonol-dsively that extensive cultivation 
tends to retain moisture in the land.” An enthusiastic , discussion followed, in which 
iBiost of the member^ took part Most of the members' agreed with the main Iqatures of 
the paper. Mr. Nicholas was of- the opinion that it was possible to pulverise the aground 
too* much if done early in the season. Mr. Aplin gave an addresi 5 ,-m which he showed by 
lustrations how moisture filtered through the land, and also the natural lawe of capillary 
action. He oonteaaded that the finer the soft the more moisture was, retained^, an^d also 
ihat aeration ” took place^mOre freely under such conditions. * , t , 
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^ introduced » diaousaion on “Cultivator v. 

Plough, for Fallowing. He said that m view of the fact that faUowine ^as now in full 

o/carrying out this 

doeoandearlv andflian ensted ^t to have good fallow it was neoessaiy to {dough 

*«««»“«» the weeds showed feenidv^ 
w 1 ? ■ J® ®®® ploughed up rough, and then left because the 

^ ^ a ^ ^ before season had 

passed. M a result the land m many mstanoes got touah and came uo lumnv and lav 

*u «0“se^ing t|^ moisture allo^ft to escape, and req4»dt4a 
all He di<?nofc fallowing was one of the causes of take- 

fSt ^*™**fc°* that the method he was about to recommend was new, or 

ongmato of it, neither that it would suit aU soils, but where the soU was 

^0 reoommendk that laud should be 
Stubble or gr&B to cause a firo to run over so much 
nStimto* m m? u- T^ * 1 ^ **“ ground shodd bo gone over as quiiily as possible with a 
S *T® ’ “®* deep, but so that any seeds lying on tL suifage will 

^ ffn^' seeding operatione were over the cultivator sh^ be 

deep enou^ Wping it harrowed dose up to the oulti- 
». ^ t^planting The great advantage of this system was that as 

tiilt “ fiMtilthprepared it was ready to lecdve aU the 

^ “d eat all the weeds that were 
if:. j t * n^ht be necessary to use the cultivator again, each time going a little 

reSd ?hefcrf ’^®®P“8 the roil 'as firm ro h1 

* if 40 yjftiB ago, when working as a farm hand in the Marino 

district sMlow and of a limestone natnre, a Scotch fanner in the 

if ploughed his land more than once in. seven years, using the cultivator in the 

^nod, and m a rule this farmer had the best crops. Mr. A. Paterson said 
oJ^toS ^ bad ^ spending a few months, it was the 

_7 r j , P If about 6in.> and he had heard of cases where they had 

^ d^^WhbS »W ®® ^ opbdon on the subject 

i harrowing after using the plough. Mr. J. N. Pedler 

10 Jfh ?• ?*?^’*°®d ^ n^a new ona He had tried IJie system for about 
^ satirf^^ results. The oroHimg of land every other year instead of 
S system recommended to be carried out with comparative 

easa TVrive to atron a<^ coM be worked with the oultivator in one day. The 
00 ^^ ^ treated had to be ta^;en into oonsidetatioii. The ordtivator 

ff ^ ™bw«r^ suocessMy on heainr soil, but in shallow toil and on maflee land, and 
.o«?®j -i ^ considered the cultivator could be urod successfully. Bb 

tS^u^*of*t^t^r“w**f* w® working of the soil in dry weather was one of 
th! ^ ^«‘f®»baoh said that he was acquainted with a person in 

vrith bis ground for nine years, but merely cultivated it 

the perron ^ some of the beet crops in the district. Mr. B. CorreU 
f fhiAb f.i ♦ V ’*®*^ Ploughmg was one that had to be decided by ihe natnre 
to t^ be worked It would not do to plough land in the Ki^ district 

thin ploughed on Green’s Plains, for if they did it would mean rnina- 

tlwoul^atOT ° *bat the harrows be used after the plough as wdl as after 


Maitland, September 7. 

,, . . (Average annual rainfall, 19iin.) 

*5 *® ’’’b«tb« bnUocks wero more suitable than 
L . hunted means at his disposal, was introduced by Mr. 

K ®® ® ®*«bt bullo'Xs iiore suitable, as a team 

b ®®^ approrimately £103, A arst-class team of eight 

h^^ofd ** £10 per head, with the necessary tackle. While the 

*^?® hnllooks j there ^ also the faot that 

M®,!®.*” Porohased for the former, whereas the bullooks. would subsist on 
roMh*^.S“iwf'A^i^t^ ^ '*'* ’”iSb bosb, Uuo bush, and many other 

the*iL.l w r® “®*. *®“®b. The aooidental loss of an aJmal in 

f IfSf 4 4- be much more heavily felt than with the bullocks. When it 

®?;»seary, but it would generdly be found that a neighboring 
m^m 0 r would diUl m me bulloofc-owner*s orajp, in return for jpost carting or haulage of wkeaf . 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 


Elbow Hill, September 2. 

Present. — ^Messrs. F. Freeth (chair), A. Chilman, E. Wake, and G. Wake (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operative Sheep Shearing. — discussion took place on this subject. Members 
did not favor the use of the machine for shearing, as they considered it retarded the growth 
of the wool. The Hon. Secretary said shearing, could be carried on for a period of two 
months without danger of damage by grass seeds. 

Cost of Producing a Whb.vt Crop. — ^The Hon. Secretary read a paper in which he 
estimated that the cost of producing, harvesting, and bagging a crop in this district 
worked out at 3 Is. per acre. Provision was made for the following expenses in making 
the calculation, which covered a 600-acre farm :~Hay and bran, 70 tons at £3 10s. per 
ton, £245 ; hram oats, and pollard, £50 ; Manure, 15 tons at £4 10s., £75 ; comsacks. 
1,500, £35 ; seed wheat, 375bush., £65 12s. 6d. ; ploughshares, £6 ; oil, £5 ; twine, £6 ; 
wages — one man 12 months £80, one man six months, £40, self, £80; depreciation on 
working plant, £30 ; keep of men, £60 ; interest on capital value of land, £60 ; making 
in all a total of £776 12s. 6d. Members were Somewhat surprised at the cost of producing 
a crop. It was thought that the allowance for labor should be increased from £200 to 
£260. 


Green Patch, September 11* 

(Average annual rainfall, 26in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Gore (chair), Chapman, Freeman, J. Sinclair, sen. and jun., R. and 
P. Sinclair, McFjarlane, and Whillas (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. — The following paper was contributed bjr Mr. Gore : — “ The dairying 
industry is one that should commend itself to farmers in this district. The reason so many 
cows are kept at a loss is that good milkers are hard to get, and farmers generally do not 
give the question of systematic feeding and plenty of good water the attention it deserves. 
For this district, with its wet and cold winter, 1 prefer the Shorthorn or the Jersey-Short- 
horn cross, the pure-hred Jersey being too fine to stand the long winter weather. In 
making a selection it is essential that a good milking strain be secured, and mated to a 
pure-bred bull, and only the most promising heifer calves raised. Persons having only 
ordinary cows can improve their herds by using pure-bred sires of accredited stock. I 
am quite aware of the fact that it is a di£&cult matter to keep a good bull inside one's 
fence, but it is a much bigger contract to keep a mongrel outside. The question of feed 
is an important but somewhat difficult one. To depend on native grasses solely is only 
to court failure and disappointment. Both summer and winter fodders must be grown 
for Successful dairying. A few acres of thoroughly worked fallow should be in readiness 
for sowing rape immediately after the first Jin. of rain in the new year, A similar plot 
should be sown with rye or barley ; rye is to be preferred, as it grows quicker than barley. 
For summer crops nothing succeeds like maize, which can he sown at intervals from 
November to January, provided the land has been well worked to retain the moisture. 
I also advocate sowing sorghum at the same time, for the reason that it remains green 
long after maize has dried off. I out a very fair crop of sorghum right up to June this 
year. On rich black soil kale transplanted 3ft. apart gives excellent results, the under 
leaves being hand-stripped as the plants grow. With root crops the mangold is best, 
the Long Red being the heaviest oro’pper. It also produces a heavy top, thereby providing 
a large amount of green feed. The removal of the lower leaves tends to stimulate the 
root. The Giant Half . Sugar, a new variety which originated in France, is sweeter than 
the ordinary mangold, of excellent feeding quality, and also a good cropper. The Yellow 
Globe, though much smaller, gives good returns in rich soil. The mangold is extensively 
grown in Denmark, one-tenth of the land being planted with, that crop. A few small 
paddocks should also be sown down to grass for grazing. I have had fair results with a 
mixture of lucerne, cocksfoot, paspalum and Yorkshire Fog, I have tried others, but 
these so far have done best. A plentiful supply of green fodder during the summer 
months is a preventive of dry bible. With absolute cleanliness and care in the production 
of butter of good quality dairying in this district should be a payable industry.’* The 
writer of the paper exhibited some fine samples of mangolds and other roots. He had 
proved .dairying to be very profitable in the district. 

Dry BZBX4E. — ^Mr. Freeman related his experiences with dry bible in the Peuong district. 
I'or eight years he had found it impossible to keep a cow alive for 12 mouths ; they died 
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tliree days of contracting the disease. It was found that cows watered on 
mineralised wdil water escaped the trouble, whereas those which were watered on fresh 
tank water died within a year. 


Miltalie, September 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14Jin.) 

• PicBSENT.—Messrs. J. P. Story (chair), J. W. and B. Story, W. G. and E. P. Smith, 
A. and J. Ramsey, G. Kobelt, Jacobs, Laffin, Wilson, Hier (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Care ov Horses. — ^The following paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. H. L. 
il^msey : — “ In a country like South Australia, where horses play such an important' 
part on the farm, it is necessary that the utmost care i^ould be bestowed upon the animals ; 
otherwise owners cannot expect to utilise their seirices to the fullest capacity, and to 
secure the highest return for the money spent upon the purchase. T)^ most important 
thing in the care of a horse is the feed and water. A horse should be fed four times a day 
when working, and he should not be given more than he can eat at once. It is a mistake 
to throw feed in the manger and not trouble to clean it up. To feed a team of eight horses 
properly would cost £7 8s. 6d. per week, A team of eight horses will eat almut 1 ton 
of hay chaff weekly, and the cost of chaff per ton here is on an average about £4, A 
horse working should have Igall. of oats and j^gall. of bran three times a day. The cost 
of oats is 7s. 6d. a bag, and bran Is. 4d. a bushel. Of course a farmer who grows his own 
feed can manage more cheaply. Water should be accessible at all times, otherwise horses 
should have a drink before meals. The next important thing is a good warm stable 
with plenty of ventilation. When breaking in a young horse he should be well mouthed. 
The work should be light but constant. The best time to break in a horse is when he is 
two and a half years old. He should not be worked too hard until he is five years old, 
otherwise one is likely either to stunt the growth of the animal or pull him out of shape. 
When putting the collar on see that it fits properly and is not too big. He should be 
handled as quietly as possible, and by all means be taught to tie up. A farmer should 
breed his own horses, and to do this the best mares should be kept for breeding. The 
farmer should breed no more foals than he can feed properly. He should patronise 
the best entire obtainable. The. best kind of horse for farm work is a thick, low built 
animal. He will stand the travelling, and will not eat so much feed as a big, clumsy 
horse. An important consideration in working t horse is to see that he does not get 
sore shoulders.. When getting a horse in from the paddock, after he has had a long spell, 
do not put him straight into the work. He should be fed for a few days, and given a 
little light work to start with. His shoulders will soon get hard, and he will soon do his 
full amount of "work. A simple but good remedy for a sore shoulder is blacklead rhixed 
with a little grease and rubbed on the sore before putting the collar on. If the horse is 
at all touchy it may be wise to rub it on the collar where the sore touches. If the sore 
becomes swollen, medicated oil is good. A horse should be groomed once a day at least. 
A brush is the best to groom with, as the comb is very rough in wet weather unless great 
care is taken when combing. When a horse becomes sanded, he should be given poUaid 
gruel mixed with chaff and bran. Its effect is to carry the sand gradually away> It is 
worth remembering that a horse will live for a week without food or water. A good remedy 
for a horse when he has eaten a large quantity of wheat is to drench slowly with 4oss. 
of washing soda. If administered sufficiently early this will prevent the grain from 
being digested.” In a discussion which followed, it was recognised that the farmer 
who grew his own hay and oats could feed his horses at a much less cost than the man 
who had to purchase feed. The opinion of members was that at the present cost of 
horse feed it would cost not less than Is. per day per head to feed horses properly. ^ 

BtJLK Haitdijko of Wheat. — ^A considerable discussion took place on tms subject, 
and although one member dissented, a resolution was passed expressing the view t^t 
the Branch was not in favor of the Government establishing plants for the bulk handling 
of wheat. 


Penon^, September 9« 

(Average annual rainfall, I2jin.) 

PrBSeHT.— M essrs* H. Grad (chair), J. Stiggants, P. Barrelly, W. Saunders, J. B., 
G. H., and J. Oats (Hon. Sec,)* and two visitors. 

A Criticism of Farmino Methods 1k this District.— A paper to the following effect 
was read by the Hon. Secretary on behalf of the writer, Mr. G. R. Luff* who was unaW^ 
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to be present : — “ As it is interesting to most of ns ‘ to see ourselves as others see ns ’ it 
occurred to me that a record of my impressions would be of interest to you. I cannot 
boast of a very extensive knowledge of local agriculture, as I have only been in Australia 
about two years, and have spent all that time on a few farms in this district. Many of 
you who have had more experience than I have had may be able to pick a few holes in this 
paper, but I shall not mind that a bit, and shall be very pleased if one of you will write a 
paper in reply. In the first place you do not appear to follow any kind of system in the 
working of your farms. I do not suppose many of you keep any kind of books, and when 
at the end of the harvest you find that you have some difficulty in making both ends meet, 
or possibly, have a balance on the wrong side, you wonder where the money has gone. 
You do not seem to understand that the working out of a proper system and the expendi- 
ture of a little time and money in the first place will save you many pounds in the course 
of time. I do not suggest, of course, that you can get things perfect all at once, but if 
you never make a start, and allow things to muddle along anyhow, you soon find yourselves 
in a mess. If you haven’t sufficient means at first it is much better to borrow a little 
then instead of borrowing later at a much higher interest to pay ofi debts. A farmer 
should not have to purchase from outside sources anything which he can produce himself, 
especially in the way of feed for stock, and, perhaps, to a somewhat less extent, articles 
of food needed for pemonal consumption. It appears to me that your chief aim is to put 
as large an area as possible under wheat, and to sell all your crop with the exception of a 
few bags retained for seed and horse feed, and a small area cut for hay (the latter generally 
being that which you do not consider worth reaping), or perhaps, you may put in a little 
oats as well, and when you find that you have difficulty in obtaining water and feed for 
stock you say you have bad luck. You do not blame the real cause, namely, lack of 
system. Dealing first with the growing of wheat, the methods usually adopted in this 
are, I think, to put it mildly, somewhat out of date. Having cleared your land and 
ploughed it, or sometimes only using the cultivator, you drill in your seed with, and 
sometimes without, manure, and the succeeding crops are put in year after year on the 
last season’s stubble without any previous preparation of the land. If a paddock should 
become very dirty it is sometimes ploughed after rain and then drilled in, or it may be 
subjected to a process which is called fallowing. This usually consists of ploughing in 
the wnter and then drilling in the seed the following autumn. I cannot see why dry 
farming methods should not be suitable for this district. You do not appear to be too 
particular as to whether your seed is clean or not ; a few ‘ heads ’ or oats, and, in some 
cases, drake, do not seem to matter. Keither do you seem to trouble much in the way of 
selection Of seed. I do not mean in keeping the varieties separate ; but all cultivated 
plants, and wheat most particularly, will deteriorate unless * new blood ’ is introduced 
from time to time. I do not, of course, suggest that you should get new seed every year, 
but if you do not do so occasionally the result is practically the same as the result of in- 
breeding in stock. In pickling wheat you do not appear to follow any fixed rule in regard 
to the strength of the solution used ; I know of one case in which it was judged merely 
by the color, and that by the light of a lantern. I should think it was as important as 
the giving of medicine ; if the solution was too weak it would have no effect, and if too 
strong it would kill many of the grains, or at any rate retard germination. With reg^ 
to manure, you do not appear to follow any rule either as to variety or quantity. The 
usual quantity used appears to be somewhere about 301bs. to the acre, and when I noticed 
that one particular farmer used 601bs. I asked a member why the otheYs did not use the 
same quantity, and he replied that if the crop did not turn out very well the other SOlbs. 
would be saved. This is, I think, rather a peculiar argument. With regard to the question 
of water for stock I think that, although many of you still waate a considerable amount 
of time in carting water, the wisdom of making proper provision at first is admitted by all, 
so I will not say any more on this subject, but will now deal with the feeding of stock, the 
state of affairs with regard to which is most unsatisfactory. A farmer should grow all 
the feed he requires for his stock and should not have to buy anything from outside, 
except, perhaps, such things as prepared fodders, like molasses. In using the word 
* stock * I refer at present exclusively to horses. As most of you have, under present 
conditions, no feed at all by haymaking time, I will commence there. Most of you do 
not out much wheat for hay, and this is, as a rule, all or nearly all gone by the time 
cocky chaff is available, and you have much difficulty in making this last through the 
seedmg ; in fact, many of you have to curtail your seeding operations for this reason or 
else you have to cart it from long distances, or buy hay or hay chaff at high prices. Very 
few, at any rate, have any left for fallowing without obtaining it from outside. You 
may j^y that you get cocky chaff for nothing ; I wonder how many have reckoned up 
what it costs in pounds, shillings, and pence in carting a load with four to six horses from 
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a distance of anything np to 20 miles, taking, in some cases, two days, and perhaps half a 
day previously fixing up the frame, and then getting enough chaff to last a little more 
than a fortnight besides having to use wheat (in some cases part of that which you had 
kept for seed), or buy bran and pollard to go with it. You must also look at the time you 
waste in going to fetch hay or hay chaff and bran and pollard, besides having to pay high 
prices for them. You do not appear to realise the number of people who successively 
deal with wheat between the producer and consumer, the latter often being yoiirselves 
in respect of part, namely, bran and pollard. I have not tried to work this out thoroughly, 
but I should think it must be about a dozen and each one must make a profit. You may 
say that the more wheat you reap and clean the more cocky chaff you will get, but this is 
useless by itself. You may also say that you have to sell all the wheat you can in order 
to pay your debts, but the majority of these are incurred through not previously making 
proper provision for the feeding of stock, and other forms of mismanagement, which I 
will deal with more fully later on. Every farmer should cut enough crop for hay or hay 
chaff to last until the next harvest, or perhaps a little longer, in view of the possibility 
of there being a bad seasoh at any time. If he did this, apd also saved all the cocky c^ff 
from the crop he reaped and some bags of wheat, he would have to buy very little else 
from outside. Personally, I think all wheat given to horses, especially old ones, should 
be boiled or crushed. If it is given raw there is the risk of giving too much, and a good 
deal passes right through. The different varieties of wheat become mixed in this way, 
as you cannot always feed your horses on the same variety as that you are putting in the 
paddock you are working them in. I tWnk you should find out which is the most suitable 
hay- wheat for this district and grow sufficient for your needs. You may say that your 
greatest difficulty would be with the stumps, but most new blocks have a few apres of 
plain or bush, and a good many of you have old paddocks which I do not think would be 
so stumpy if they were ploughed a little more frequently. In the following remarks I 
will include cattle and sheep in the word ^ stock,’ and also horses where they may be ap- 
plicable. I think you will agree with me that except in very good seasons the natural 
grasses, especially those growing on the uncultivat^ plains, caxmot be relied on, and 
perhaps for this reason you do not keep as many cattle and sheep as you should, and those 
that are kept can scarcely bp said to be in tiptop condition, and many of you have to send 
your stock to other farms, in some oases a considerable distance away, where the feed is 
perhaps a little better. You would not be able to do this in a bad season, as the other 
farms would vei^ likely be in the same plight as your o\m. Some of you may object 
to cattle owing to their habit of getting through fences, but I think this is, at any rate in 
the first place, more the fault of the fences than the cattle. I will put a former statement 
I made in a somewhat different form and say that a district, particularly an agricultural 
one, should not have to purchase anything from outside sources which can be produced 
in it, especially such things as meat (beef, mutton, pork, and bacon), milk, butter, vege- 
tables, fruit, and eggs. I cannot understand why such a large quantity of tinned meat 
should be consumed in this district, as you derive no benefit from its production. It is 
quite a novelty to get a little fresh meat now and again. Neither can 1 understand why 
you do not eat ralmite. There are plenty about here, but you do not appear to trouble 
much about them as long as you can keep them out of your wheat paddoclm. As netting 
costs somewhere about £20 a mile I do not see why you should not endeavor to get some 
of it back from them, I suppose most of you do not know that they are regarded almost 
as a luxury at home, and that large numbers are exported from this country. Why 
should you not have a share in this trade ? With regard to butter and bacon, there 
appears to be a large quantity used in this district which is not produced here, and from 
wiuoh, therefore, you derive no benefit,' and milk is often very scarce. I think every 
farmer should keep a few cattle, sheep, and pigs. Sheep are most useful for feeding off 
dirty land besides bringing in a nice little cheque at shearing time, and pigs can be given 
many things which would otherwise be wasted. With regard to cattle and sheep the 
question of feed appears to be the chief difficulty. I do not know why something has 
not been done in the way of growing roots and forage plants and grasses. A few of you 
occasionally get one or two packets of turnip seeds and peas and run them through your 
drills with the manure when sowing wheat, and quite recently I have seen turnips a foot 
or more in circumference and peas 2ft. or 3ft. high. Your only object in doing this appears 
to be to provide vegetables for yourselves, and you invite your neighbors to come and 
gatW as much as they like and waste the rest. Has it ever occurred to you that turnip^- 
and other roots are a most valuable feed for cattle and sheep, and, if gathered and storw 
under proper conditions can be kept for some time-; also that peas can be used for feed 
or cut for ensilage besides providing valuable wnure if ploughed in green. I have also 
seen a great deal of mnataid, which is good feed^ growing abopt here^-bnt I do not thipfe 
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it is advisable to grow it with wheat. Some of you appear to be trying what you call 
experiments in growing lucerne, clover, and grasses, but putting a few seeds in a jam tin 
or in a small piece of ground can scarcely be called an experiment. Has it occurred to 
any of you to grow any of the native bushes such as bluebush and saltbush where they 
do not happen to grow at present ? I wonder why some effort has not been made to re- 
claim the thousands of acres of samphire swamp in this district for the purpose of growing 
feed for stock. 1 suppose some enterprising Chinaman will be the first to find out that 
vegetables and fruit can be profitably grown on the sandhills in this district. I understand 
that water can be easily got there, which would be good enough for irrigation. While 
speaking of irrigation, I might say that I think the Government should be approached 
with a view to the sinking of a bore to see if a supply of fresh water can be obtained. I 
understand that an attempt was made some time ago, but was abandoned owing to the 
breaking of the drill. An individual farmer can hardly be expected to make the first 
attempt, and very little of the water found by sinking wells is any good for irrigation ; 
indeed, it is in many cases too salt for stock, and it sometimes happens that no water 
at all is got owing to granite being encoimtered. 1 believe irrigation would be the making 
of this district. The outbuildings on some of the farms in this district appear to be in 
a deplorable condition, particularly stable yards and sheds for storage of feed. The 
stable yards do not appear to be ever cleaned out, and much feed is wasted owing to its being 
exposed to the weather and the attacks of vermin. I do not suggest that expensive 
material ^ould be used, but I think that the material available at present, although 
ratW unpromising, might be put to better use. I think all sheds should have iron 
roofs, so that as much water could be caught as possible. I am aware that sheds with 
iron roofs aife hotter in summer than those with straw ; but if iron roofs were painted 
white the interiors of the sheds would be much cooler, besides preserving the iron. Imple- 
ments containing a large proportion of wood, such as wagons, drills, and winnowers, 
are dried up and knocked to pieces in four or five years. They would last much longer 
if properly painted from time to time. You do not appear to realise the value of co- 
operation. The success of one farmer depends to a large extent on the success of his 
neighbor, and as there are practically no trade secrets in farming, it does not hurt one, 
but on the other hand rather flatters him if another copies his ideas, so I do not see why 
you should not work together moite than you do, Using the word “ co-operation ” in 
a commercial sense may bring to mind the name of a union already in existence, which 
I think should receive more support than it appears to receive at present. You are no 
doubt handicapped a good deal by the scarcity of labor, but I thix^ you can do a good 
deal towards remedying this trouble. In England, as well as in this country^ owing to 
the adva.nce of education, the young people flock to the towns from the remote country 
districts, and do not care to leave them because they have more opportunities for intel- 
lectual and social intercourse ; and where country districts have' provided these opportu- 
nities, 1 do not think the trouble is quite so acute. I think you ought to he>ve a library 
and reading-room attached to your public hall, and form a literary and debating society, 
or something of that kind. Personally ^ nothing to say against the “ trade,” but 
young fellows are only human, and like to meet together at times, and it is not to their 
advantage to have no other meeting-place in a township than the public-house. The 
success of a district depends entirely on its own inhabitants. You do not take full advan- 
tage of things you think you do not have to pay for, because you do not pay for them 
directly, but are included in your taxes. You know that the Government control an insti- 
tution known as the Agricultural Bureau, and that there is a Branch in this distriot. 
About half a dozen of you attend meetings and discuss such things as the best way to 
fix wire netting, and how far apart and how deep fence-posts should be, and how deep, 
you should plough. You say you have not done these things the way you suggest, but 
still you think they ought to be done that way. You may also discuss new methods of 
cultivation, &c., but you do not think they will work in this district. Ypu who are 
members get your Journal every month free of charge. You may read in this Journal 
reports received from some learned gentleman who has gone to investigate agriculture 
in other lands ; you may read something about Roseworthy CSollege and the various, 
experimental farms, and articles describing different methods of cultivation. &o., You 
may also read the poultry notes and reports of Bureau meetings, and you may also see 
that the department of Agriculture issue and are prepared to send for a penny stamp 
bulletins and leaflets on various subjects relating to agriculture. You do not, however, 
appear to realise that you pay your share for all these things. I cannot see why you 
do not take more interest in the work of the Agricultural Bureau and of the numerous 
exi>erts employed by the department of Agriculture who investigate all branches of 
agriculture, I think jovl would take piore interest if jrou had a librarjr at j^our meeting 
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place, so that you could have information on the spot from which to take subjects- for 
discussion. In conclusion, I should like you to understand that I wish all the foregoing 
remarks to be taken in a general way and not applied to any particular individual, because 
I look ui)on you all as personal friends, and can truthfully say that the time I have been 
in Penong has been the happiest of my life.” [Discussion has been withheld for a future 
meeting. — E d,] 


Petina, August 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12im.) 

Present.— Messrs. W. Penna (chair), Kenny, Keeley, Whart, Howard, Brascomb^ 
Souter (Hon. S^.), and two visitors. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. E. Keeley. 

Wheats for Distbict.— Mr. Kenny introduced a discussion on this subject. Sulli- 
van’s Early he had found a bad wheat to shell out. It did hot stool well, but was a. very 
quick grower. Smart’s Early was a good all-round wheat ; it grew very tall, and for 
this reason was ve^ suitable for new scrub land. Federation had done well, but owing 
to the short straw it was not suitable for new scrub country. Yandilla TT^g was a good 
hay wheat, a good yielder, but was tough to reap. Silver King also was very suitable 
for hay. It yielded well, but ripened slowly, and the grain sometimes became pinched 
on this account. He sowed a bag of Ward’s Prolific, from which he reaped 15 bags. 
This variety had a very fine straw and a flinty grain, although somewhat tough to reap. 


Petina, September 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12m.) 

Present.— Messrs. Penna (chair), E. and W. Keeley, D. T. and J, Kenny, G. A. and G. 
Ncwbon, J. Bams, and 14 visitors. ^ 

Death in the Hay. — ^hlr. Drever had had horses die through eating hay that had been 
carted and stacked too soon. The stack heated, and had to be pulled down, and the hay 
was restacked after a time. Horses had been feeding on it for six months, and then sud- 
denly were affected. A number of horses died. One mare had been in slings for 16 weeks, 
and apparently was recovering. 


Petina, September 16. 

Present. — ^Messrs. W.. Penna (chair), Keeley, G. A. and 6. Newbon, Brascomb, Sim- 
monds, Thomas, Doley, and seven visitors. 

Sorb SHOtfLDBRS. — In reply to a question os to the reason for the appearance of lumps 
on horses’ shouldeis, after collars had first been restuffed and lined, members said over- 
feeding with wheat would most likely be the cause of the trouble. 

Systematio Farming. — Mi’. A. J. Thomas read the following papr : — If we allot 
to each month of the year certain duties, we can then readily ascertain if we are getting 
in arrears with our work, and, if so, cut out some of the least pressing of these duties so 
as not to get behind with the more important ones, such as fallowing, shearing, seeding, 
haymaking, and reaping. If we get behind at the start in these maters, the work of 
the farm seems to get out of order, and, speaking from personal experience, we have a 
lot of unnecessary worry. I have given the matter careful thought and, in my opinion, 
the following system is very suitable to this district: — A man wjth a six-horse team 
should be able to comfortably work 300 acres. We will suppose, f5r example, that we 
have a farm employing two sfx-horse teams. In January we should ooxhplete harvesting 
and carting wheat, but possibly the carting may extend into February. In February we 
should finish wheat-oaiiing, then we could rake and cart straw# cover sheds, and catch 
up odd jobs that have fallen into arrears during harvest. In Ma^h it is necessary to get 
seed wheat cleaned and res^y for sowing, super, carted, drills in wcnJring order, harness oiled 
and mended, and begin drilling during the last week of March. By Apnl seeding should be 
in full swing, with each drill doing 10 acres dalily or 50 acres weSkly—^lO^resi should be 
completed in six weeks. During May we should finish seeding, Drifis should he well 
overhauled before being put away in the shed, and should be pxit away in good order ; the 
jnan who has been working it should know exactly what is re<|wed, and they oanj 
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therefore, be more readily put in order now than when they are being taken out of shed to 
begin the seeding, or at any other time. Super, bags should be thoroughly w^hed and 
dried and hung over a rail in a shed or other dry place. Wallaroo, or Chemical Works 
bags, if thus treated, answer well for holding oats or screenings. [Even if fodders are put 
in super, bags they should never be placed in bags used for bone or blood manures, 
as with these there is always a possibility of anthrax being introduced from abroad.— Ep.] 
During June we could cut shoots, fence and clear land ready for fallowing ; 600 acres should 
be made rabbit proof, so that when faHowing is done rabbits within will perish or be readily 
exterminated. Fallow during July and August. If 160 acres is done by each plough, and this 
150 acres is cropped a second' time, the fallowing will be a small matter and should be com- 
pleted in four weeks ; but if the full 300 acres for each team is required it will take the full 
two months to finish fallowing. In September fencing, tank or well sinking, shed building 
and shearing need attention ; and October can be set aside for odd jobs. Get the cha^ 
sheds and frames ready, also hay frames. Overhaul machinery and harness, and get all 
in readiness for harvest. During November do the haymaking and begin harvesting. 
By December harvesting is in full swing. It will be seen, when this plan is followed, that 
the horses are at work in January and February, they then have five or six weeks’ spell, 
are engaged on seeding* for eight weeks, spell in June, on fallow July and August, ’spell 
September and October, and should be in good condition to commence harvesting. A 
hoUday might be fitted in for September show, or in March — ^after harvest and before 


Utera Plains, September Z. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14iri.) 

Pebjsent. — ^Messrs. Eamsey (chair), A. and C. L. Venning, J. and M. Abrook, H. T- 
and H. G. Homhardt, Guidera, Braunaok, Howell, Stephens, A and G. Barber, Gale, 
Bilney, Hill, Naughton (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

H0BSIC.S’ CoLLAjRS. — ^The paper printed on page 1209 of the July number of the Journal, 
by Mr. Taylor, of Wilkawatt Branch, was read and discussed. Members thought a 
false collar made of bran bag was of great benefit where sore shoulders had been contracted. 
They did not believe in cutting the collar,* preferring to have it remodelled to suit the 
horse by the saddler. One member favored the spring steel collar, but others had had no 
experience with it. 

Hay Stacxs, — ^The paper read by Mr. Bayne, of the Pine Forest Branch, and printed 
in the May number of the Journal, was read. Members thought thatching was not 
necessary, except in very wot districts. In this district hay was seldom kept for more 
than 12 months and in that time very little damage was done. 


Yadlnarle, September 9. 

Pebshnt.— Messrs. Schubert (oh.air), Kruger, G. A, L. 0,, J., and F. Dreokow, Jericho, 
Priggs, Brown, Parbes, Deer (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

BniNGiKG Scrub Laistbs Undbr Cumtvation.— Mr. F. Dreokow read a short paper 
in which he said it was advisable when clearing scrub lands to thoroughly clean a small 
portion at a time, according to the labor available. Newly cleared land should be sown 
thickly, and early. One advantage of the thick sowing was that it provided a good 
stubble for burning. In the discussion which followed’ the reading of the paper the 
Chairman considered a thick growth of wheat on new land prevented the sun from baking 
it and , absorbing the moisture. Mr. Spriggs favored thick sowing, and conmdered it a 
mistake to dear more land than could be worked thoroughly. ' When cleared it the 
shoots were .again allowed to. grow, a good deal of trouble would be experienced. Mr. 
Brown considered 601bs. of seed per acre suflScient for new land. The Hon. Secretary, 
thought 451bs. to SOlbs. enough, unless the land was of a li^t sandy nature. 

HolIiEr t?. .SoBtTB Loo.— Members agreed that the scrub log was preferable to the 
roller for clearing purposes, excepting where ilf lyas necessary to use horses instead of 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Geranium, August 19. 

Present.— Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Leahy, Charlton, W. and F, Hammond, Golds- 
worthy, Lang, Mitchell, McLeod, W., E., and H. Blatchfor^ J. Mitoh^ Jacob, and 
Pannell (Hon. Sec.). 

Fodder Crops for Pigs.— In reply to a question as to the most suitable fodder to 
grow for pig feed, it was pointed out that where a crop was to be grown for this purpose, 
the question of maintaining soil fertility was an important consideration. Peas fattened 
pigs quickly, and produced a fine, firm pork. In addition this plant added plant food 
in the form of nitrogen in the soil. The pea straw was a good standby if stacked and 
protected against rain. Next to peas pollard was recommended for pigs. Mr. Lang 
had proved from exhaustive experiments that pollard fed dry was more effective than 
when given in slop form. Dry pollard had to be thoroughly masticated, but when fed 
aS' a slop the animals gorged it, with the result that it passed through them undigested. 

Destruction of Rabbits. — ^After a discussion on this subject, it was agreed .that the 
best means of destroying the pest was to fumigate the burrows with bisulphide of carbon, 
and then explode them with the aid of a short piece of fuse. It was also found that 
digging the warrens in and placing sticks, twigs, old bags, &c., in the holes to increase 
the difficulty of scratching was helpful. 

Preparing Seed Bed on Stubble. — ^It was considered better to work stubble 
when damp than when it was dry, but when rain was not expected the land would be 
kept in mpch better heart if it was lightly worked as soon as possible after harvest, “^en 
the rush of work was over it could be worked again, and by seeding time a very good 
seed bed would result. 


Monarto, September 7. 

Present.— Messrs. Braendler (chair), C. 9ill» G. and H. Patterson, G., B., J., and E 

Hartmann, Hein, Thiele, Kuchel, J., T., and E. Frahn, Harper, Daly, Richards, Altmann» 
Anders, Jas. Daly, A. and B, Sohensoher, Thomas, jun.,‘ andSiebelt. 

Fallowing and Working Land. — ^Mr. 0. F. Altmann read the following paper: — 
“ I prefer fallowing early, about the beginning of June, as early fallow settles down better 
.and the weeds have a good chance to grow before cultivating in spring; 3Jin. to 
4in. is deep enough to work the land, but it isneoessary to turn the ground well to buiy 
all weeds, as they gi'ow and seed if left in half-turned fallow. Fallowing deeper than 
4in. I find gives no better results. In many places the clay subsoil will be brought to 
the top, and the land thereby spoilt altogether. I have tried various depths, and find 
this ample. Some years ago a farmer in this district fallowed to a depth of about 2in. 
with good results. "VV^en one is fallowing deep an extra Jiorse or two will be required. I have 
plou^ed in strips, fallowing one aide of the land with lands 3 chains wide, 5in. deep, and 
the other 4in. I have even tried 3in., and found no difference in the growing crop, or 
when harvesting, it being quite even. As some land will plough better when wet, and 
other land when drier, I pick out the stiff and heavy land and fallow it when wet, leaving 
the other for when a dry spell comes. This practice will not only enable me to do more 
fallowing, but make better work of it. When starting at one side, or ploughing around 
the paddock, one will turn some of the light land at the same time as the heavier soils. 
When a dry spell comes big clods are broken in one place, and a few chains fnrther it 
ploughs quite well. If ploughed in lands and stiff strips picked out, when wet, it will be 
found that very often a whole paddock can be falloweci, wWreas by ploughing around the 
paddock a big plot is left in the centre because it is too dry. I harrow as soon as possible 
after ploughing, before the ground sets, or immediately after a rain. It is a good plan 
to attach a li^t harrow to the plough and harrow the land as it is turned. Thereby a 
good deal of time and labor can be saved. Of ^course this can only be done when the land 
is free of high stumps and other rubbish. Straw and rubbish can be overcome by clear- 
ing or burning off before ploughing. It is no advantage to fallow under too much straw 
and rubbish, because in the aSaence of rain it will not rot* and will cause trouble later on. 
If the ground is not set hard, I find a spring-tooth cultivator can now be used with advan- 
tage. If the ground is firm, also if the faUow is dirty and weedy, I use the skim plough, 
because it kills every weed and buries them at the same time. The spring- tooth cultivator 
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.is only suitable when fallow is clean or weeds are very small. Fallow should be cultivated 
in spring, even if it is clean. By this means it will be worked to a better tilth. I would 
not Jmrrow sandy land at once, but would leave it with a rough surface as long as 
possible. If harrowed immediately after being broken up it will have a smooth surface, 
and will drift almost at once. I cultivate light land with the spring-tooth cultivator. 
The skim plough leaves it too level, and the land is more subject to drifting. Leave 
light land ad ridgy as possible. In these parts it is advisable to cultivate from north to 
south. We always have storms blowing from west to east. • By cultivating east to west 
the wind will blow along the furrows, and the ridges will be no protection, however deep. 
Four items are to be remembered — (1) Clean the land before starting, and if possible 
bum straw and rubbish. (2) Plough about 4in. deep, turning the ground, well. 
(3) Harrow at once, or immediately after a rain. (4) Cultivate well in spring.” A lengthy 
discussion followed the reading of the paper, members generally agreeing that it was not 
possible to work land too much. It was thought that from Sin. to 4in. was deep enough 
for- ploughing in this district, but Mr. Anders considered deeper ploughing better. 

Lambs fob Expobt. — ^Mr. Richard Hartmann read a paper, as follows : — “ For a 
number of years lamb-breeding for export has been a good paying business. A profit 
can be made out of* as few as 20 or 30 ewes. They can be purchased for 7s. or 8s. per 
head. After shearing, and if properly managed, should bring in a return of from 16s. 
to 20s. per head withSi the first 12 months. The ewes, if then too old for breeding, could 
be fattened for killing, and would be worth their initial cost. In selecting ewes I prefer 
the pure Merino. They should be free from wrinkles on the body or neck, and must 
not have too much wool in the face. Do not purchase anything under a six-tooth, as 
young ewes do not care for their lambs properly, and have not the quantity of milk that 
old ewes have. In selecting a ram you will find one of the British breeds the best. 1 
like the small-headed breeds, like the Dorset Horn or Southdown, as they will* not be 
the trouble in lambing as when the ewes are put with a Shropshire or Lincoln ram. The 
lambs will have a nice shape and look well in the saleyard. In our district lambs should 
not be bred too early. The middle of April is early enough, as the early lambs mostly 
get stunted *. they grow long wool but veryUttle- rize, and buyers do not favor them, 
while the late lambs will keep on growing and look much better by the time they are 
ready for sale. Lambs should be kept separate from sheep, as the latter travel about 
and pick all the best feed before the lambs get at it.. Shift them about from one paddock 
to another, as it will make them fill out much quicker. Sheep should be kept on every 
farm. They eat what the other stock will not touch, and thus they improve the land.” 
In the discussion which followed Mr. A. Fa,tterson said he had crossed the Lincoln with 
the Shropshire with satisfactory results. It paid to buy the best of ewes. Mr* F. C. 
Thiele prefewed the Northern sheep, as they were big framed and hardy. 


Parrakie, September 23.. 

Pbesent.—* Messrs. F. J. Dayman (chair), Beelitz, A., 0., and C. Heinzel, Threadgold, 
A. F. Dayman, Neindorf, Lee, Gravc^tocks, Morrison, Hamelster, Randall, and Dienor 
(Hon. Sec-). 

Ctjeabing Land. — ^Mr. F. W. Randell read a short paper in which he expressed the 
view that the best means of clearing land in the Pinnaroo district was by means of a good 
scrub roller, about 8ft. or 9ft.* long, and 20m. to 24in . in diameter^ at the larger end. Mling 
should commence in August if the scrub was. well grown, and in November where it was 
small. Burning should be commenced the iSrst suitable day in February, The land 
should be ploughed the first year, and fallowed the following. In discussing the subject, 
Mr. A. iJ. Beelitz.8aid October or November was too soon for rolling. He would not bum un- 
til March, as it then checked the growth of young shoots better when the burning was late. 
Mr, C. Heinzel thought light scrub should be rolled late. He would crop the land several 
years in succession, in order to kill the roots. He had tried leaving it out the second 
year,' but the result was not satisfactory, Mr. Threadgold would roll and bum before the 
wet njreather.set in, and would crop several years in succession. Mr, F. Gravestooks would 
roll early, to encourage the growth of the shoots, which would be killed by the fire. He 
would crop for three years in succession, Mr. Lee would roll mth a heavy roller and bum 
oif late, so as to save as many ashes as possible. He would cultivate witl^ut ploughing 
the first ytar, and next year would fire, rake, and plough. He would pull out 60 p^r oeht; 
of the stumps, and the next year would have the land nearly clean. Mr. J. F^me would 
k)g*the Mrub, and bum in February, before the weather got damp. He would plough the 
lend the first year,, and fallow it the second. The Cha&man had rolled some land* and 
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had had the shoots cut, but could, not got them to bum. He thought he would have 
done better had he burned patches and fallowed it up, as the crop on it was not too good. 
With green scrub he would crop twice, and then fallow. Stubble fire improved the land. 
He burnt some the first year, and could tell the difference several years afterwards. He 
had also fallowed up some land with four-year-old shoots on it. He worked it well, and 
it returned a very good crop. Mr. Lewis would roll the scrub, disc the shoots, rake up, 
and then burn. The Hon. Secretary had rolled late and burned late with satisfactory 
results. 


Renmark, September 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, llin.) 

PRBQBsrr.— Messrs. Muspratt (chair), Geneste, ISfuthall, Basey, Davies, DeWitte, 
Huggins, Milner, Waters, Everard, and CJole (Hon. Sec.). 

Peach Arais,— Messrs. Basey and Cole reported that their peach trees had been attacked 
by aphis. Mr. Davies had sprayed trees with kerosine emulsion and tobacco wash, but 
was unable to combat the pest. Mr. Muspratt thought resin wash would be an efficient 
remedy. 

Bbowh Scale on Oranges.— The following spray was recommended for this disease ; — 
Kerosine, 2galls. ; water, Igall. ; soft ‘soap, l|lbs. Mix soap and water, add kerosine 
while hot, break down .10 to 1 sjray at 160® Pahr. if possible. 

Shaping Pear Trees. — Considerable difficulty had been experienced by growers in 
keeping pear trees from growing to the centre. Mr. Basey had trie<^inching back in 
summer to encourage an outward growth, but had little success, Bfe had also tried 
placing sticks between the limbs, but found that they came out with the first wind. Mr., 
NuthaJl suggested that hoops from casks should be placed in the oentre of trees, the 
branches being tied to ‘them. This idea met with general approval. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT, 

Cberry Cardens, September 5. 

(Average anntial rainfall, 35*3in.) 

Present.— Messrs,. S. Chapman (chair), T, and A/ Jacobs, Ricks, A. and E. Broadbent, 
0. and J. Lewis, Stone, CHirnow (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Root-Pruning of ifetrrr Trees.— Mr. Chapman read the following paper: — “Root- 
pruning is a practice sometimes resorted to as a means of restoring fertility m trees and 
plants which have become rank and sterile m growth. The effect is to reduce the supply 
of crude sap to the branches, and consecjiuently to cause a check in their development. 
All roots that have’ struck downwards into a cold uncongenial subsoil must be pruned 
off if they cannot be turned into a lateral direction, and all the lateral ones that have 
become coarse and fibreless must bo shortened back by means of a clean cut with a sharp 
knife. The operation is best performed in late autumn, and may be safely resoi^ to in 
oases of fruit trees of moderate age and even of olli trees if due care Iw exercised. In 
transplanting trees all the roots wbich have become bruised or broken in the process of 
lifting should be cut clean away behind the broken parts, as new roots will then more 
re^uy strike out from the cut parts. In all these cases the out should be a clean sloping 
one, and made in an upward and outward direction.” With regard to the effectiveness 
of root-pruning in the case of barren trees, tbe writer referred to the Journal of Agriouliwe, 
of July, 1908, page 1086. In discussing the question, members agreed that the system 
wfw only suitable for small gardens, where land was held in limited quantities. Prom, 
the oommereial standpoint it would not pay tq treat trees in the manner suggested. 
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Clarendon, September 7. 

(Average anniial rainfall, 33^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Harper (chair), Brooks, Shiedow, Morphett, J. and L. C. Spencer, 
H. C., and H. H. Harper, Tester, and S. White. 

King’s Early Wheat. — ^Mr. \TOte tabled two samples of this variety of wheat, which 
were showing splendid growth to a height of 2ft. Bin. The seed was planted in sandy 
soil on March 28th and ApnT 15th, respectively. 

Potato-growing. — ^Mr. G. Shiedow read the following paper ; — “ After selecting the 
piece of land we intend planting with potatoes, the first thing to be done is to study the 
nature and quality of the soil. Then purchase seed suitable for your plot. If the land 
is of a heavy, stiff nature, I prefer the Victorian Pinkeye, the Bismark, the Bedskin, or even 
the Brown River species. If you have light, loamy or sandy land, the white skinjied 
potatoes — ^Up-to-Date, Beauty of Hebron, Carmen, or the Prolific will be most suitable. 
The Snowflake is a very poor potato to plant for the spring crop, but very good for summer 
planting, especially under irrigation. Never try to work the land when it is wet. The 
drier it is when worked the better. I favor ploughing in the middle of summer, fairly 
deep, say 7in. or 8iu., and leaving it in its rough state open to the sun and wind. 
By doing this all the weeds are killed and your land receives strength from the elements. 
Cart your stable manure out in February and plow it in. It keeps the ground porous 
and at the same time the manure is decaying. If you have no stable manure and are 
using bonedust, do not sprinkle the bonedust in the furrow or ti*ench directly underneath 
the potatoes. When tins is done the roots of the potatoes make for the bonedust and 
feed upon it, and you will find all the tubers are in a little clump around the manure. 
Broadcast the manure all over the land when you are ready to plant your potatoes, and 
plough it in in the ordinary way. If this is done the roots of the potatoes will spread out, 
and when the. warm weather comes your potatoes will stand it a lot bettor. When cutting 
the seed do not start to the sets off at the heel or stem end of the tuber, but cut as many 
times through the nose of it as you can. This will result in a more even crop, and you 
wffl have a better result. Plant about Sin. deep and cover with very fine earth. Just 
when the plants are peeping through the ground give them a good harrowing. If your 
ground will allow it souffle, chop, and earth up as it becomes necessary.*’ 


Forest RaiiH^e, September 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present.— Messrs. J. Green (chair), Sass, Pollard, B. and F. Rowley, Sohutz, Tribe, 
Collins, E. Green, Smith, McLaren, and Monks (Hon. Sec.). 

The JoxtbnaIi oe Agriculture.” — ^The Hon. Secretary read a criticism of the 
Journal of AgrieuUure, ‘He thought the Journal catered for the needs of all sections 
of agriculturists, but not horticulturists. The result was that many fruit and vegetable 
-growem were becoming tired of the Jouriml and the Bureau. In proportion to their 
numbers and strength he considered the horticulturists had taken a fair share of the work 
of the Bureau. He objected to the printing of advertisements in the Journal^ and con- 
sidered it should be mailed quite free of ^arge to producers. A resolution was then 
carried — That ample space should be provided in the Journal of AgricultutB for notes 
upon horticulture, and that Mr. George Quinn write such notes.” Messrs. McLaren 
and Vickers agreed that it would be better for fruitgrowers if more space were devoted 
to these industries. [The writer evidently does not place such importance upon the 
opinions of practical horticulturists as oihera do. Whatever the topic of discussion 
from time to time, the value of this interchange of opinions must be considerable. — En.l 


Gomerachat September 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33ir.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. B. Cornish (chair), H. V. and A. W. Cornish, Monfries, NorsWorthy, 
Moore, Hittmann, Eandell, Lee (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fodder Grasses. — ^Mr. Moufries read & paper on this subject. Having spoken of 
the necessity for increasing the productiveness of the land, the writer i^erred to the 
fact that the soil in this locality had become ” cow sick,” just as in earlier years it had 
failed through the continuous cropping, to yield profitable returns of wheat. The paper 
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continued — “ Then it was found that those farmers who grew a crop of peas and the 
next season followed with a hay crop received a much better return, but they did not 
know the reason. Since then it has been found that the soil was deficient in nitrogen, " 
and that the pea crop gathered this from the atmosphere and supplied the want. All 
our natural grasses appear to have been eaten out. There are only three months during 
the year that our grass land is of any use, viz., October, November, and December, after 
this the stock go off in condition and require feeding. To remedy this, I would suggest 
dividing our large paddock into smaller ones, say from 16 to 20 acres, and planting suitable 
grasses. The only difficulty I see in the way is supplying them with water. There are 
several kinds of grasses suitable for this district. No. 1 paddock I would sow with a 
mixture of Cocksfoot and Perennial Rye grass. .Cocksfoot is one of the most valuable 
grasses for permanent pastures, it is of a vigorous* constitution, grows in almost any soil, 
and grows again very quickly after being eaten or cut. It also grows well under trees. 
The Perennial Rye is of very early growth. It bears grazing well and succeeds in average 
soil. No. 2 paddock I would sow or plant with roots of Phalaris C(mrmtata. This I 
consider to be one of the best grasses for. producing a large quantity of feed. It grows 
during summer and winter, stands the frost as well as the heat, and grows most luxuriantly. 
It can be cut for hay, as it grows as tall as 6ft. I have some growing and have out it 
several times, and it grows again very quickly. Horses and cattle are very fond of it. 
I consider it superior to Paspalum dilatatump as the frost does not injure it. PasfcAvm 
grows well during the summer months, but it goes quite brown during the winter. Another 
paddock I would sow with lucerne, which is the king of fodders. I would use this for 
providing feed for the winter mont^ in the shape of hay, chaff, or silage, as lucerne will 
not stand being fed off, it soon gets eaten out, but if cut will stand for 12 or even 16 years. 
I have a small plot that has produced splendid cuts for fully this length of time, but have 
always cut and top dressed it. It requires to be sown in September, as soon as the frosts 
are over. For producing lucerne, and grasses included, you require to have your land 
in good order. It will not be sufficient to just plough, harrow, and roll, it must be worked 
until it is almost as fine as sand, and then you will get a return for your labor. For lucerne 
I would sow at least I21bs. of seed to the acre through the drill, with lowt. of super, or 
bonedust. Sow 401bs. or 501bs. of Perennial Rye seed to the acre. Of Phcdaria, I 
would grow a patch from seed and then transplant the roots in rows XSin. each way. 

I would plough the same as is done for potatoes, and place the roots in the side of the 
furrow, allowing the green portion to remain near the surface, and plough the next furrow 
on them, and then put the land roller over to press the soil on them. I have done this 
with Paapahm and every root grew. I feel sure the time has arrived when we shall have 
to pay attention to our grazing paddocks, in the way of manuring. We cannot espect 
to keep feeding them off without putting something back to help fhe land in piodmng 
feed. It would be well to harrow the paddock over where it could be done, and broadcast 
2owt. of super, or bonedust to the acre* This would be well worth a trial.” In discussing 
the subject, Mr. H. V. Cornish said he had land which failed to grow wheat, but after an 
application of bonedust a splendid crop of grass came up. Clover grew luxuriantly after 
this treatment. Mr. Hittmann thought small paddocks, ploughed up every few years, 
and heavily manured, produced more and sweeter grass. Mr. Norsworthy thought land 
subdivided into small paddocks and systematioally grazed would carry more stock than 
it would without this subdivision. He would close some paddocks during the summer. 
When early rains came, the old grass would protect the young feed. Continually keeping 
one class of stock was injurious to the land. THfolium suhterran&im was a grass adnurably 
suited to this district. Mr. Moore said it was necessa^ to consider the exira expense 
incurred in fencing small paddocks. There was also difficulty in providing water. No 
doubt stock appreciated a change of pasture, even if it were of no better quality. Rabbits 
were responsible for the destruction of some of the best natural grasses. He had been 
experimenting with artificial grasses and h^ found Cocksfoot very valuable. He did 
not consider Fog grass worth much. The Trifolivm svhienan&vm was good feed and 
cattle would relish it when dry. Mr. W. B. Randell favored small paddocks and would 
enclose them with wire netting. The reason that cattle did not thrive as in* former years 
was that the best grasses had been eaten out. He would run over grass land with chain 
harrows. Land was improved by keeping sheep. Mr. B. Cornish was confident that 
it would pay to manure gmss. He had done this by running over land with a drill, thus 
the manure was evenly distributed, and for several years a marked difference could be 
seen in the color and quality of grass, and other kinds of grass that had not previously 
existed, appeared on the manured portion. It was well to plough the poor land, which 
would grow several crops if well manured, and when laid down would produce a greater 
quantity and better quality grass. 
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Hartley, September 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

PEESENT.—Mesisrs. Wunderaitz (chair). Brook, Tydeman, Hudd, Symonds, Phillips, 
Pratt, Stanton, Birmingham (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Working Mares in Foal. — Considerable discussion took place on this subject. The 
majority of members thought it would not hurt to work a mare in chains right up to the 
time of foaling. It would keep her from getting too fat, and would at the same time 
enable her to earn a little towards her keep. 

Effbcjtiveness or Barbed Wire Fences. — The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this 
subject, in which he pointed out that the barbed wire was a most effective barrier, and 
Was not dangerous unless allowed to become loose. The safest way to fence with it was 
to bore a IJin. hole through the posts, thread the barbed wire through with a plain wire, 
and, with the aid of a steady horse, strain properly. Staples were liable to drop out and 
allow the wire to sag. 


Kingseote, September 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18 Jin.) 

Present.— Messrs. A. Neave, D. 0. Murray, K. Nash, P. Bromfield, (2. L. Hawkefj, 
G. Barrett, R. W. Nash, A. Turner, C. Ewens, 0. Oastine, A. Anderson, P. T. Bell, J. 
Dewar, F. Wood, J. Codling, J. Wright, R. J. Cook, and W. H. Strawbridge. 

Experimental Farm for Kangaroo Island. — ^Mr. Castine read the following paper 
on this subject : — “ My object in choosing this subject for a paper is to open a discussion 
on the possibilities of the ironstone country on Kangaroo Island, and the great advantages 
that must accrue from the successful settlement of our many thousands of acres of 
unutilised land. This mueh-to-be-desired end is, in my opinion, possible,* but can only 
be attained by the establishment of a Government experimental farm. And in arguing 
why the establishment of the farm should be undertaken by the Government I would 
point out that while the present Kangaroo Island residents would benefit by the suc- 
cessful settlement of the island, the benefits accruing tp the Government would be many 
times greater, not alone from a revenue point of view (the majority of the land being 
Crovm lands), but also from that of the gain by increas^ population. It would be out 
.of place to illustrate in this paper what a danger to the whole of Australia Kangaroo Island 
would be in time of warfare, with its wonderfully safe and roomy harbors and its present 
scant population. In advocating the establishment of the experimental farm I propose 
to touch on those products which I have proved suitable for the ironstone country, and 
which I believe with the assistance of the farm to teach their proper use, would form a 
solid foundation for successful settlement. It should be understoi^ that in referring to 
Kangaroo Island land in this paper, the eastern portion of the north coast country is 
not taken into consideration. That portion of the island has already proved itself. I 
propose to deal only with the back country, commonly known as the ironstone country, 
including as it does the wonderfully rich alluvial fiats of the Cygnet and other 
rivers and the many deep alluvial flats lying between the ironstone ridges. But, 
iu passing, I would like to allude to the present experimental plots. The policy of 
continuing to grow whejbt and barley after the past yearns experiences is, in my opinion, 
wrong. In the past many exxjerienced farmers have given endless time and expense 
in trying the same experiments, only to learn, with disappointment, that wheat and barley 
alone will not successfully settle the ironstone country. . Therefore, taking this for granted, 
it is as well for us to turn our attention to those crops which we have proved do well with 
us. 35kom my own experience I must give rye the most prominent place. I have seen 
rye, sown in June, «ow to a height of 3ft, by the beginning of September, when it was 
fed 0® l>ftre with bmlooks ; and although the ground was very soft and the plants much 
trodden into the soil, the crop again grew to the height of 8ft,, and when reaped with the 
ordinary stripper, yielded fibush. per acre. I consider that this was a splendid return, 
seeing the treatment the crop received, as while the feeding off was neoesiSsary and benefited 
the plant, the bullocks pugged in a lot of the crop. The soil was a true sample of, the iron- 
. stone country. Therefore I am of the opinion that had we a mraket for rye that cereal 
could be profitably, grown all over the island. And the question arises could we not make 
■^a market by growing sufficient to export to Europe. Rcofessor Perkins, in the Jourml, 
.‘states that about 2,000,000 acres of rye are sown in Spain yearly, averaging about llbush. 
. per acre.. Unfortunately no market price is given, yet one is justified in thinldug that 
this must be a good paying crop, seeing that the 0,000,000 acres imder wheat averaged 
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as high as 124bush. at over 6s. per .bushel. I am of the opinion that our land would 
eq.ual the yield of 11 bush., and in addition supply a good body of green feed for sheep 
at a time when feed is very scarce.. Next to rye I am in a position to, place turnips. After 
a crop of oats had been drilled in turnip seed was broadcasted and then harrowed. The 
turnips produced were practically aslarge and as sweet as it is possible for them to grow ; 
they were certainly far larger than those to be seen in markets. But this will be readily 
understood by those who have experienced how suitable our soil and climate is for turnip- 
growing. The soil again in this instance was ironstone country. After rye (a cereal) 

. and turnips (a root crop) comes a clover (Trifolium svhterraneum). This clover is, in 
my opinion, going to take first place and make the island. It has a raither creeping habit, 
and after making a fine body of succulent fodder, flowers and places its seed on the ground 
at various distances from the plant root ; consequently the following year’s plants 
are spread over a much greater area. This clover once started needs practically ho ,atten- 
tion as, being a nitrogenous collector, it is continually enriching the ground, partly by 
root, and partly by the decaying leaves of the plant. Fiom one seed planted at “ The 
Springs ” three years* ago on pure ironstone country there are now springing up plants 
too numerous to count, covering an area of many square feet, ind this Und has been 
heavily stocked at all times. One other plant, Phalaris commutcUat pinmises to supply 
-our biggest necessity-good early winter feed— and has now decreased to a price well 
within our means. I am not in a position to speak of its success on the pure ironstone 
country, but have no doubt of its liking for our alluvial flats. Having proved that rye, 
turnips, and clover are certain successes on the ironstone country, the question arises 
how best to utilise them so that, combined with yacca gum, eucalyptus oil, potato and 
onion growing (which is possible on the alluvial flats), together with such other products 
experiments may produce, successful settlement will be possible. Having no local market 
for rye as a cereal, would it be possible to carry on dairy fanning successfully were the 
rye out and made into ensilage ? Would this, with the turnips and clover, be sufficient, 
or would it be possible to rear and -fatten sheep with these products ? Those, qufestions 
can, in my opinion, only be correctly answered in one way, and that is by the'establish- 
ment of a Government experimental farm, where the experiments can be properly made, 
and where, for the good of t^ State, they should be made. Apart from the plants already 
mentioned, there also must be many others which experience would find suitable to the 
islands but to experiment in which is beyond the means of private individuals, but well 
within the limits of a Government which has a large tract of Crown lan^ within easy 
distance of the capital city desiring population, A few plants which suggest a ;^ssibility are 
— ^New Zealand oats (equal to the finest in the world), to be made up locally into oatmeaL 
Hops, which are extensively grown in Tasmania, where cUmatio conditions are much 
like our own. Tobacco, which has been most successfully grown at Mount Gambier. 
Tlax, for linseed: In New Zealand two acres of flax, mown alongside and with the same 
treatment as a crop of oats, 301bs, of seed per acre, yielded 46bush. per acre, which realised 
5s. Od. per bushel. Flax is a hardy plant, and requires little attention.. Chicoiy, for 
coffee, yielded in Victoria up to 10 tons per acre, and realised from £3 to £5.per ton. Broom 
pom, for broom- making. This is being veity profitably groum in New South Wales. 
Sugar beet, for sugar. Wattles, for wattlo bark. Sunflowers, for oil. Peanuts, for 
stock and market. Mangolds and other root crops, for stock. These crops I have bqen 
successful with**’ 


Lonitwood, S^pteuilier ‘0. 

(Average anrtual rainfall, 37in.) , 

Pbesent. — Messrs. Hughes '(chair), Ginn, Boebuok, J. and W- NichoUs, Furniss, 
Vogel, Pritchard, Coles (Hon. See.), ^d one visitor. 

Homestbab Meeuko. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of the I^ident, Mr. 
W. H. Hughes. Inspection of a fine mowth ' of chestnut trees was made, and the wattle 
and pine plantation was examined. It was expitrined that pines when grown close to 
wattles grew faster, tended more to straightness, and threw out , less branches from the 
stem than when grown otherwise. Members thought the. aim in growing pines should 
he to produce straight trees with few branches. Some expressed the view that growing 
thef trees too close together would prevent their maturing, and they would not provide 
wide 'planks for timte. Mr. Hughes said when the wattles were removed the pines 
would develop into large trees. (Jenerally pines were planted very thickly, consequently 
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they required thinning out, which meant expense. With the thinning out of wattles, a 
very payable return was received. When planting young pines it was necessary to tie 
to a stake, to prevent them from being blown down. 


Uraidla and Summertown, September 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42|'in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Hawke (chair), ‘Richardson, Rowe, Johnson, Pappin, jun.. Dyer, 
Day, Prentice, Kessell, Cobbledick, and Snell (Hon. Sec.). 

Raspberry-Growino, — ^The following paper was read by Mr. Prentice : — “ Rasp- 
berries, which are grown a good deal vti this district, are a very popular jam fruit. Large 
quantities are bought privately and made into jam, but the bulk of them are taken to 
the factories, where they are pulped for the time being. Small blind gullies are considered 
the best situations for raspberries ; that is, where they are sheltered from all north- 
east, north, and west winds, and have a heavy background of trees to shelter them. In 
these gullies, with fair weather conditions and good attention, they very, seldom fail to 
crop. They can be grown nearly as well on the sloping hillside, provided they are sheltered 
from these winds, and are grown on the hillside facing the east of south, and well sheltered, 
if possible, from the afternoon sun. On no account should they be planted on the hill- 
sides facing the afternoon sun, and where they would catch a hot north wind. The 
grower who gets a crop from a bed in that situation in my opinion is a lucky man. When 
preparing the land it should be broken to a depth of about 18xn. It should then be well 
forked through so that it is nice and loose. The raspberry bushes may then be planted 
in small holes with a good handful of bonedust well mixed with the soil. I prefer plant- 
ing with a space of 6ft. by 4ft. within the row, although some powers plant them closer 
and some further apart. Many of mine are closer. They bear just as well, but the fruit 
is not so easy to pick. Strong suckers one year old should be planted about six to eight 
in a bunch. With proper attention good canes should be thrown from these, and the 
following year a fair crop should be picked from them. I prefer the variety known to 
us as ‘the old sort ’ for land that is high up and liable to be dry. On low land that keeps 
nice and moist t prefer the Full Basket, which is a larger raspberry and a prolidc cropper 
in suitable land. With proper care and attention a raspberry bush should each year 
throw approximately a dozen canes. I prefer them in the open from 5ft. to 6ft., or among 
trees about 4ft. There is no limit to the productive age of a raspberry bush. The bushes 
in most of my beds are well over 60 years of age, and they do just as well as some I have 
planted during the last few years. About August I make a start at clearing the bed of 
the old canes. By breaking the canes instead of cutting them you keep the bush well 
clear of all rubbish. Grass is liable to get a footing in among the pieces left after cutting, 
whereas if they are broken off all this is well cleared away and the bush looks far cleaner. 
With the old canes cleared out and burnt I proceed to tie the canes up. I prefer tying 
to any other principle as the crop is better to pick, and does not get in the dirt. I tie all 
canes 6ft. and under. In tying them I slip the string around one cane, cross it then around 
the bush, tying on the opposite side. When I have all the canes tied up I proceed to 
snip off the tops of the canes. I consider a bed of raspberries should run about the same 
height, say 6ft., 6ft., or 4ft. throughout. They are then nice and level, and the shoots 
grow from the bottom to the top of the bush. The top berries ripen first, and so on down 
the bush. They ripen in December, and picking lasts about one month. Where the canes 
are above 6ft. high 1 bow them, crossing one-half of each bush. My reason for so doing 
is if they are tied when straight up you have to cut too much off the shoots. They are 
forced and become too strong. The bush becomes top heavy and has to be staked, 
or it will faU.* I then proceed to dig, throwing a handful of bonedust (not too much whew 
they are strong, or you will get more foliage than fruit) about the middle of the space 
between the bush, if on the flat. If on a hillside place it about a foot above the bush. 
They are now nice and clean, and in about the middle of November I go through the beds 
with a good sharp hoe to kill all weeds, &c. In December they are ready to pick, and 
should always be kept well under, or picked up close, as two or three warm days ripen them 
very rapidly. They then get ahead of you, and you may lose part of your crop through not 
keeping them well under in the first place. I prefer sending them to mar^t in clean 
buckets nicely painted, so that they do not stick to the bucket, placing about a dozen 
pounds in a bucket.*’ In the discussion which followed it was mentioned that some of 
the buok^ in which raspberries were taken to the factories were not fit for use. Objeo- 
tiou was also ta^n to the practice of suppliers taking other suppliers* clean buckets 
instead of their owfi dirty ones. 
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Willanga, September 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26iin.) 

Pbtssbnt.— Messrs. Pengilly (chair), Bigg, Blacker, Binney, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Mixed Fahming. — ^The report of the Morphett Vale Branch, published in the August 
Jowml, was read, and the paper on “ Mixed Farming ” was criticised. Members agreed 
that the writer’s figures were rather optimistic. Only a good farm could produce such 
results. The Chairman, who had a farm of 240 acres,* most of which was beautiful land, 
stated that at the present time lus farm was carrying 210 ewes and lambs, 13 horses, 
eight cattle, five brood sows and a boar, 26 suckers, and poultry, 60 acres of wheat crop, 
20 acres peas, 17 acres experimental plots, 20 acres fallow, and‘60 acres permanent grass 
land (a hillside and liable to drift). Last year, from June to October, Mr. Pen^y carried 
210 ewes and lambs (80 lambs) on 28 acres. Members considered he was making very 
good use of his land. In the light of this information Mr. Perry’s estimates were thought 
to.be not unreasonable. By growing crop.s for feeding off a very much larger number of 
stock could be carried on farms in the south than was now the case. Besides being a 
source of direct profit the land would be, improved by the droppings and better crops 
obtained — a gain to the farmer every way. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Keith, Angnst 12. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Moroombe (chair), Makin, Ball, Leishman, Schultz, C. and J* 
•Godely, Lock (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors, 

Pig-Raising. — ^A paper, written on this subject by Idr. Fulwood, was read by Mir. Ball. 
The first essential in rearing pigs, the papjer said, was the provision of good sties. Sties, 
8yds. square, made of stone and upright timber, with small paddooks i^ated with turnips. 
Tape, and peas were required. For breeding sows, 8ft. % 12ft. was lai^e enough. A 
•cross between the Berkshire and Essex or Chester White yielded the best porker. The 
best bacon pig was the resultant progeny from a cross between the Berkshure and Tam- 
worth. Young pigs should be castrated when they reached the age of from three to fouT»> 
weeks. If they are provided with milk and a little grain outside the sty, less trouble is 
'experienced in weaning when they reach the age of about seven weeks. After the pigs 
have been away from the sow five days, put the boar with her. Pira require warmth in 
winter and cool quarters in summer. Give them as much water as they will drink. Bo 
not give skim milk fresh from the separator to young pigs ; it is aerat^ and acts dele- 
ieriously on them. Bo not keep your pigs in confined places. Bo not feed solely on 
maize, as pigs so fed do not command price that pea-fed pigs do ; the bacon from 
maize-fed pigs rapidly turns rusty. In discussing the subject matter of the paper members 
•expressed the view that it was advisable to keep pigs regardless of the market price. A 
«cheap feed for these animals could be made by soaking cooky chaff for 24 hours and then 
mixing it with pollard. 


Keitli, SepHember 9, 

IhRESENT.— Messrs. Lambert (chair), Moroombe# Leishman, WilUams, MaJsin, Schultz, 
■Hutchings, Ball, and Look (Hon. Sec.) / 

Faeming in Mallee CoTTNTRy.r-Mr. Hutchipgs read a paper, m which he said that 
for clearing light malice land a roller drawh by horseS was most suitable, but where 
the growth was heavy bullocks were mpre useful, as they got through the timber better, 
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and were not so liable to get staked. Rolling was best earned out in spring. The area 
rolled shcnld be restricted to the amount that could be brought under cultivation, as if 
shoots were allowed to come up on rolled land a great deal of inconvenience would result. 
A fanner with 600 acres of mallee land, with one team, would do well to restrict his clearing 
to 200 acres, which area could be cropped for two or three years in succession. When 
ploughing it was advisable to alternate the direction yearly, as this practice tended to 
cut the roots of any stumps remaining. Sow heavily the first year, and if possible bum 
the stubble. A further 100 acres could be cleared the second year, and 100 acres of the 
first year’s clearing could be sown with oats. The third year another 100 acres could be 
sown with wheat, and the 100 acres on which oats were sown could be left out. The 
fourth year the 100 acres left out during the third year could be fallowed. After the 
fifth year the whole area should be under cultivation, and could be worked 200 acres in 
crop, 200 acres in fallow, and 200 acres in grass. Overstocking should be avoided, and if 
shoots appeared a grass fire would be found effective. A few sheep would keep the fallow 
clean. For fallow the land should be worked to a depth of Sl-in. to 4in. and well harrowed 
down. Early fallow encouraged the growth of weeds, which could then be destroyed 
before harvest. Shoots should be cut rough, as they then decay more quickly. In the 
event of the appearance of takeall oats should be sown before leaving the land out. The 
appearance of this disease was very frequently due to. dry working. 


Kybybolite, September 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Bradley (chair), 6. H. and C. Hahn, Lacey, Smith, Pettitt, Cole- 
batch, Scott, Scholz, Anderson, Schinckel, and Scholz (Hon. Sec.). 

Hosse-Beeedisq Socteties. — Colebatch addressed the meeting on the aims and 
objects of the horse-breeding society scheme, proposed by the Director of Agriculture. 
Whilst members expressed an opinion in favor of the proposal, they did not see their way 
clear to form a society at the present, although they, hoped to do so in the near future- 


Lncindale, Aatfnst 19. 

(Average annual rainfaJl, 22^m.) 

Present, — ^Messrs. Rayson (chair). Seeker, Revett, Meinnes, Dow, Johnston, 
McMorrow, Feuerheerdt, Beaton, Carmichael, Langberg, Seeker (Hon. Sec.), and five 
visitors. 

. Improvement op Burbatj Conferences. — ^The following extracts from the report of 
the delegate of this Branch to the Conference held at Naracoorte in March, although so 
belated, are printed because they may be of some value to members of Bureaux in arranging 
future engagements of this nature, while others may desire to express their opinions 
concerning the matter. — ^En-l : — “ Some of the papers read should never have occupied 
the time of the Conference, and I would suggest that in future conferences either the papers 
should be submitted to the general secretary before being added to the agenda, or that 
addresses be left entirely in the hands of officers of the department. This would give more 
time for discussion, and would lead to better results. If every member provided an ex- 
hibit, s.e., samples of wool, fruit, honey, preserves, it would help. Some branches had 
nothing ; some had good collections. Every Branch should make a feature of its exhibits, 
and let it be a strong feature. More good would accrue from these conferences if they 
could be extended over two days, and if delegates could be taken out to homes of members, 
and could there interchange ideas in the same way as has been arranged at Lncindale 
conferences. If it is not possible to have two-day conferences, I would suggest that the 
preliminary work of the (Conference be proceeded with the night before the Conference 
proper takes place. The next Conference is to be held at Kingston. I would suggest 
that the Conference be opened at night on arrival of the delegates, say from 8*30 p.m. to 
10 p.m., and that the next session be on the following day at 10 a.m. It is generally 
after II a.m, before a start is made, and before the preUminary work is finished lunch time 
has amved. The same thing could be done, say, at Penola, Mount Gambier, Luoindale, 
and Karacoorte. At present no time is given for criticism of papers or interohattge 'of 
ideas, and for the latter a time should be set apart on the agenda.” 
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Narac^oorte, September 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Pkesbnt.— Messrs. L. Wright (chair), R. and J. Tolmer, Williams, Coe, Loller, Caldwell, 
Langeludecke, Rogers, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Rotation of Crops.— Mr. W. E. Rogers read the following paper on the “ Rotation 
of Crops ” ‘ This subject is, I consider, one of the most important branches of agri- 

culture, and one that is deserving of much greater attention than it receives at the hands 
of the average farmer. Probably the reason that it is so little practised is that the market 
value of particular crops causes the more frequent recurrence of those which bring in the 
best and quickest returns. Take wheat, for instance, for which there is always a 
even though at a low price, whereas with many other crops the market becomes glutted, 
and there is practically no demand or sale for their produce. The principal object in 
Adopting a rotation is to keep the land in good heart, the theory being that each crop 
takes some ingredient in larger quantities than other crops, and that a succession of differ- 
ent crops draws on the resources of the soil in a more equal manner. We know from ex- 
perience that the continual growing of one crop after another of the same kind greatly 
reduces the fertility of all classes of soil, and experience has also taught us that one crop 
after another of a different kind does not reduce the fertility of the soil to anything like 
■the same extent, so that the conclusion we arrive at is that the fertility of the soil is best 
maintained by growing different crops after one another. Though all crops derive their 
•support from the soil, one kind appopriates food in a different degree to another, and 
even the same crop takes food in different quantities, according to the state in which it 
is allowed to grow. Different crops are grown for different purposes. One class is culti- 
vated for grain, such as wheat, oats, barley, rye, &o., another for their roots and leaves, 
•such as turnips, mangolds, kale, &c. .It is obvious that every plant that is allowed to 
grow ripened seed takes more out of the soil than that which only grows roots and leaves, 
«so that any cereal crop impoverishes the soil more than root crops, but if green crops are 
allowed to go to seed they take still more out of the soil because they are drawing on its 
Tesources for a longer time. Crops of different kinds ought, as much as possible, to alternate 
with one another. Should it be necessary to return to the same class of crop a Afferent 
member of it should be sown. For example, instead of immediately putting in wheat 
when another cereal is required it would be better to sow oats or barley, and to substitute 
turnips or some other root for mangolds. It is almost impossible to lay down any hard- 
and-fast rule for rotation, because the succession of crops that would answer weU in one 
class of soil would be a failure in another, but to put the grafti crops in the order of their 
probable power of exhausting the soil I would place them as follows Wheat, lye, barley, 
iand oats ,; and the root crops — carrots, swede turnips, and mangolds,*^ 

VuoBTABiiBS. — Mr. 8, H. Schinckel read the following notes on vegetable-growing for 
'September ; — Ko time should now be lost in planting out the last of cabbages, and cauli- 
flowers for the season. These cannot well be grown in the dry and warm weather without 
•a large quantity of water. Continue sowing red beet, parsnips, turnips, and radishes. 
Lettuce may still be sown where required to be growing ; if traxisplanted they are more 
likely to go to seed. As the weather warms they may require watering and forcing. 
'There is no reason why a few p^ should not still be sown for a chance crop. Those 
who intend planting onions and potatoes should do so without dday. By the end of this 
month where water is plentiful, and a good protection from bleak and cold winds, ououm- 
'bers, French beans, tomatoes, melons, all kinds of pumpkins, marrows, and squashes 
may be sown, but I prefer waiting till October. There is no need to transplant tomatoes ; 
'these may be sown where required to grow. Oooumbers are best sown in a hole made 
very rich with old manure. Sow or put in a few roots of parsley, also thyme, sage, and 
marjoram. ' In your growing beds of vegetables previously planted, keep ihe surface 
'Soil well stirred and weeds destroyed by the frequent ute d the hois.” Mr.. Coe thought 
September was too late for cauliflowers and cabbages, -Mr. Schinol^ said in some seasons 
'it was tpQ.late,. but in other seasons it was not. If it turned out dry they iVould have to 
•use water!. B. D. Tolmer pointed out there .was i^mmer oab§»ge, for which warm 
weather was suitable. The Chairman said cabbage citmld he grovm where water was 
laid on, but he had ,never know^- the pUmt to do ,well phless ' watered during summer. 
Summer sorts required watering as vifelj as othera;*, Jllr. LbHwsdd that with the quantity 
*of water in the South*3$hst it ^ouJd grow everyfchhs^ aP;;dje>ear round. He had grown 
•good cabbages during summer^; hut"^ coum, he had .tP ujsq'Wat^. He advised levelling 
•the ground well, and nmning the ymte^ between^ the and not to raise the 

*earth round the plant. Mr. J. D., Tblmer^^^hahad g^wUt ^m-head cabbage in summer 
with water. They had grown ah ft aud the heart was very good ; 
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but be found they became bligbty through continual watering. Mr. K D. Tolmer men- 
tioned that slugs were a great drawback to vegetable-growing this year. 

RoumsTG Peas. — ^Mr. Rogers Inquired if rolling peas when they were 2in. or Sin. high 
would injure them. He desired to level the soil for mowing. Mr. Loller said he had had 
experience of rolling peas, and he found it crushed them. If a large roller were used 
the damage would not be so great, A long discussion ensued as to whether a large roller 
gave more weight than a small roller. Mr. Loller contended that the large roller waa 
better for the crop, because the weight was distributed over a greater area and the rolling 
surface had not such a sharp curve as with the smaller one- 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following publications have been issued by the Department, 
and are available for distribution at prices mentioned :~ 

“Pruning of Fruit Trees,” by Geo. Quinn, Is. 3d.; posted. Is. 4d. 

“ Vinegrowers’ Manual,” by A. Sutherland, 6d. ; posted, 7d. 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held at Bris- 
bane and Wellington, Is. each ; posted. Is. Id. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture of South 
Australia, is. per annum In advance to those resident in South 
Australia ; 3d. per copy ; and ^s. 6d. per annum in advance to those 
outside the State. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may be obtained by send- 
ing a penny stamp for postage: — 

Agricultural, Miscellaneous: Reports of Agricultural Experiments? 
Bunt Tests ; Roseworthy College Harvest Reports ; Amount of 
Spirits to be Extracted from a Ton of Raisins ; Lucerne Hay . 
Reports on Agricultural Bureau Congress; Irish Potato Blight; 
House-building in New Districts ; Reports on Permanent 
Experinient Field; Reports on Roseworthy Farm Flocks; Noxious 
Weeds ; Milling Characteristics of Australian Wheats; Milling 
Qualities of South Australian .Wheats; Lucerne Cultivation; 
Trial of Stone-Gathering Machines; Hints for Intending Irri- 
gationists; Two Blue Weeds; Inquiry into South-Eastern Con- 
ditions; Milling Experiments. 

Horticulture ; Bordeaux Mixture and other Fungicides ; Fruit-preserving 
for Domestic Supplies; Fruit-drying in California; The Codlih 
Moth; Fruit-drying for Beginners; Fruit Plies; Fruit Maggot-fly 
Pests; Cider-making; Defects in Export Apples; The Apple 
Mussel Scale; Select List of Fruit Trees; Preserying, Canning, 
and Drying Fruits; Plums and Prunes; The Leihon in Sicfly.; 
Some Notes on Althonds ; Gumming Disease of ^l^each and Almond 
Trees ; Curculio Beetle ; Production of Early Tomatoes ; Fertilisa- 
tion: of Orchard Lands ; Spraying against Codlin Moth;; Pophfer 
Remedies for Common Diseases in Fruit Trees. . , 

Stock: Stomach and Bowel Disorders of the Horse;, The 
Branding of Stock; Worms in Horses. 

Dairying: Taints and Flavors in Dairy Produce ; List of S^^ories; 
Spaying of Cows; Milking of Cows. 

Poultry: Reports of E|Jg-kying Competitions,; Single Testing fpr Egg 
Production.,, 

“The Poultry Manual” can be obtmiietf by ^#nding 7^ to 4he Government 
Printer, Adelaide. , , , . * r r - 

The Journal of Agriculture each mon& confeins items of interest in regard 
to poult^raising. ,, 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Adelaide Wool Sales. 

The third wool sale of the Adelaide series was held art the Wool Exchange 
on Monday, October 23rd. The bidding was animated, and there was more 
general competition than at the second sale. For good wool prices were 
firm, but they could not be quoted as being higher. Farmers' lots were easy, 
but this may be accounted for by the fact that many of them were burry. 
Taken all round the market was practically unchanged. The bales offered 
totalled 24,132, and of this number 22,806 were sold. 


New Lands. 

The Moorak lands, near Mount Gambier, have been allotted. Two survey 
parties are novr at work at North Bundaleer Estate. The survey in the 
hundreds of Vincent and Wilson is almost completed and the lands will be 
gazetted within a few weeks. Surveys are proceeding rapidly on the Darke's 
Peak line. Another survey party has been dispatched to Eyre's Peninsula 
on work near Minnipa Hill, the terminus of the authorised railway from 
Port . Lincoln. Commonage lands at Tantanoola in the South-East are in 
course of survey, and when this is completed they will be offered. 


MIUk Records. 

In view of the address at the recent Agricultural Bureau Congress by the 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Lowrie) in regard to the necessity of farmeis 
keeping milk records if they desire to build up their dairy herds, the following 
extract from the South African AgricuUural Journal is of interest : — If 
there is one thing more necessary than another in connection with the dairy 
industry of South Africa, and which is of really paramount importance, it is 

the question of milk records At odd intervals we hear of cows 

with phenomenal milk production, but what w^e never hear of is the careful 
selection of the progeny of such animals with the view to producing a tribe 

with similar tendencies People are apt to forget that everything 

must have a beginning, even the foundation of a great milking family of 
cattle. And it is to such animals as are now frequently forgotten that the 
world owes its greatest breeds of milking stock. Their records are carefully 
kept and registered year in and year out. The records of their progeiiy are 
registered in the same manner and by scrupulous rejection and selection the 
held is built up. In other words, what the racecourse is to the thoroughbred 
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horse the milk pail is to the best breeds of cattle ; but the records of the vnilTr 
pail must be as carefully kept as are those of the racecourse. This is a question 
not only for every dairy-farmer, but every cattle-farmer to carefully ponder.” 


The Demand for Land. 

In his report for last financial year the Surveyor-General states that the 
demand for land is unabated, and that di£5culty has been experienced in 
meetiiig the needs of applicants. The area of Crown lands surveyed during 
the year was 645,780 acres into 380 blocks at an average cost of 3Jd. per 
acre, most of the land being situated in the Loxton and surrounding districts, 
but 150,000 acres are in the West Coast districts. “ About 168,000 acres in 
the vicinity of Arno Bay will be ofiered for settlement shortly, and surveys 
are being made along the route of the proposed railway to Darke's Peak. 
A large area is also under survey on the authorised line from Tailem Bend 
to Brown's Well. The average number of survey parties in the field during 
1910-11 was eight, but this number is now being increased to 16, so that the 
area surveyed should be correspondingly greater than last year. It is esti- 
mated over 1,000,000 acres w:ill be made available for offer during the coming 
year.” 


Amertcan Apple Crop. 

The Californian Fruitgrower re'poits that, notwithstanding the damage 
caused by the long spell of dry weather experienced in the Atlantic and 
eastern States of America, the apple crop, on the whole, promises to be very 
much in excess of the 1910 crop, which was, however, a short crop. The 
present season's crop of apples is expected to be the best for several years, 
and Nova Scotia and Ontario advise that probably this year's shipments 
will be double those of last year. 


Californian Dried Fmits. 

Judging by the high rates ruling in California there is a very serious shortage 
in most classes of drying and canning fruits. Bartlett (W, B. C.) pears are 
being purchased at the factories at 6s. to 9s. per hundredweight, apricots at 
Us. to 13s, Prunes are ruling at high rates owing to general shortage in 
the crops, not only in America, but also in Europe. . In almonds the re- 
ports from Italy, Spain, and Sicily indicate small crops and advanced 
prices generally. 
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Closeir Settlement. 

Surveyor-General (Mr. E. M. Smith), in his annual report states that 
during- the year ended June 30th last the following estates were repurchased 
for closer settlement : — ^Moorak, 4,604 acres ; North Booborowie, 32,584 
acres ; Struan, 22,341 acres ; Wirrabara, 1,580 acres — ^making ' a total o£ 
62,200 acres. The purchase-money amounted to £439,991. In addition, 
9,037 acres were repurchased in the hundred of Burdett for the purpose of 
being subdivided into blocks for grazing and cultivation in order t^t the 
settlers at Monteith and Long Flats might have an opportunity of obtaining 
high land, on which to grow cereals and graze their stock. The cost of the 
area was £8,133. The total area repurchased during the year was, therefore, 
71,237 acres, at a cost of £448,124, and the aggregate repurchased for closer 
settlement to the end of the year was 570,052 acres, for which £1,671,915 was 
paid. Apart from that land an area of 32,919 acres was repurchased for 
reclamation work at a cost of £60,703, maldng a grand total of, 593,972 acres 
at a cost of £1,732,618. Of this, 469,434 acrg s Jixaye bee^ allotted to 1,566 
persons, the average holding being 300 acres. IPpor to the Government 
repurchasing the estates,” says Mr. Smith, " it is doubtful whether the popula- 
tion on the land exceeded 400 persons, while the stock on the whole area at 
the time of purchase numbered about 286,000 sheep and about 2,600 horses 
and cattle. On June 30th the population of the repurchased lands still held 
under agreement and lease from the Crown was 4,528, including children, 
while the stock numbered 120,000 sheep and about 14,400 horses and cattle. 
The total value of the improvements effected exceeds £270,000.” 


Supplies of Vegetables for United States Army. 

The following information regarding supplies of vegetables required from 
time to time by the U.S.A. troops in the Philippines has been forwarded by 
the Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs to the Department 
of Agriculture : — ^The British Consul-General, Manila, states that from time 
to time tenders are called for large supplies of fresh vegetables which are 
required for the use of the United States Army in the Philippines. The require- 
ments generally run into about 600,0001bs. of potatoes and 120,0001bs, of 
onions per rhonth. As the time for the receipt of tenders is generally rather 
short, the' Consul advises that intending bidders might have to arrange 
telegrapHcaHy,to do which they, would requite some firm to act as their 
agents and he appends the names of three firms who might be willing to act, 
aod from whom all particulars could be obtained. They are-— Messrs; Castle 
Bros., Wolf & Sons, Plaza Moraga, Manila ; Messrs. Hashim & Co., Escolta^ 
lEauQa ; Messrs. Stevenson & Co., Muelle del Eey, Manila. 
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lilncolnsliire Cnrly-coated Pigs« 

A limited number of Lincolnshire curlyrcoated pigs (weaners) are being 
ofEered at :the Kybybolite Experimental Farm at prices varying from five to 
ten guineas. , Farmers who wish to try this breed should apply to Mr, 
Oplebatch, at the Farpa. 


Pastoral Lands.; 

** The past year/' comments the Surveyor-General in his annual report, 

was, a good one on the whole for pastoralists.- The wool clip yielded 
56,654,831 lbs., the value of which was £1,943,455, 6r approximately 5Jd. 
per pound. The clip was heavier than that of the previous year, but the 
price obtained was about Id. per pound less than during the former period. 
The number of sheep has -not increased to any great extent, sales and exports 
probably accounting for this. The lambing for the present year will not, 
in all probability, be as good as that for last year, when the average was 
about 80 per cent., and it is questionable whether the return for 1911 will 
average more than 70 per cent, to 72 per cent. Although a inuch higher 
percentage may have been shown by the marking, owing to the dry weather 
since the losses have been considerable, and but for the fact that a large area 
of country is now enclosed with vermin-proof fencing the percentage would 
have been much less. In the pastoral country about 4,155 rtriles of vermin- 
proof fencing has been erected by vermin boards, and about 850 miles of 
siioilar fencing has been, erected by lessees of the pastoral lands. The area 
of pastoral land applied for and allotted during the year was small, notwith- 
i^l^djing the fact that about 13,605 square miles once held and stocked have 
open to application for some years at low rental. About 130, WO square 
miles of unoccupied country is available for offer, and it is intended shortly 
to gazette Considerable area of this country open to application under 
lease. Should artesian waters be obtainable over any of the land in question, 
it is more than probable that the whole of it will be applied for." 


South Australian Wheat and Flour* 

Writing with reference to the annufil show in connection with the bakers' 
and confectioners' trades which was opened at the AgriculttEEal Hall> Isling- 
ton, on September 2nd, the Acting Trade Commissioner in Lond-on states — 

Space was secured by the late Trade G^jhmissionO^ for an exhibit of South 
Australian wheat and fiour. Small ba^ and todb of ^heat and wheat in 
ear ^ere exhibited, in addition to which Ifome dried and bottled fruits and 
wines were added to improve the "Kie South Australian display 

was very effective. The cleaned wheat eaSibited in sacks has been much 
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admired by numerous visitors to tbe show. I had inquiries from bakers 
and others respecting the possibility of obtaining supplies of South Australian 
flour, and I believe that a very great increase in the export of flour to Great 
Britain could be made if some action were taken to properly advertise the 
flour. It should prove very beneficial, both for the miller and his employes- 
and to the users of wheat ofial, if a larger proportion of wheat could be milled 
into flour in the State. Following on the suggestion of the late Trade Commis- 
sioner, made in his despatch of 17th March last, it seems to me that from the 
interest exhibited by visitors to the show in this question that, a very large 
trade in flour is only waiting effective exploitation. I think there can be no 
doubt that if South Australian flour were graded and analysed under Govern- 
ment supervision, and shipped with a Government guarantee as to its ascer- 
tained constituents and quality, it would not be long before a considerably* 
increased trade would arise, especially if trouble were taken to advertise in 
a thorough and effective manner.’* .... 


Pinnaroo Lands. 

“ The whole of the land,** states the Surveyor-General in his report, sur- 
veyed witliin the schedule to the Pinnaroo Railway Act, 1903, has been taken 
up, and a large and prosperous population is now settled in the district. The 
total area held under lease and agreement and in fee simple on July 1st was 
829,708 acres. Purchase has been completed of 377,398 acres at a cost of 
£119,643, an average of 6s. 4d. an acre. The purchase-money for the land 
now held under agreement to purchase is £165,090, an average of 7s. 7d. an 
acre. The annual rental on the leased land allotted prior to the passing 
of the Act is £113. The total area held under agreement and lease is 452,309 
acres. List season the area under cultivation was 180,928 acres, and the 
quantities of grain and hay produced l,841,159bush. and 17,199 tons respec- 
tively. The year has been a heavy one for the Land Board on account of 
the increased number of applications for land, and the large number of right 
of purchase leases expiring on which rent and purchase-money had to be 
fixed for renewal. The applications received for land totalled 3,151 — about 
500 more than in the previous year--and 1,825 applications to transfer leases 
and agreements were also dealt with. The cost of the board was £830, and 
the total cost of land boards from February, 1889, to June 30th last was 
£59,942. The main features of the land allotted between July Ist, 1910, 
and June 30th, 1911, may be summed up thus — ^Number of agreements to 
purchase, 303; area, 220,748 acres; purchase-money, £173,916. Perpetual 
leases, 333 ; area, 475,286 acres ; annual rent, £3,067. Miscellaneous leases, 
88 ; area, 38,301 j annual rent, £400. The total arrears of rent on Crown 
lands at the end of the year were £4,239, and the arrears of instalments for 
land and on improvements, £4,313.” 
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Analyses of Arsenates of Lead and Lime. 

The following table gives the results of the analyses made by the Govern- 
ment Analyst of samples of arsenates of lead and lime purchased by the officers 
of the Horticultural Branch of the Agricultural Department this season in 
Adelaide. The figures shown under columns for moisture, total PbO, total 
AsaOj, and water soluble A 820 a, represent the percentages on the paste after 
pouring off the free water from the top of the paste ; — 


* Le^lD Absenates. 


Weight 

Water 

Poured 

Off.. 

Weight of 
Fasite 
Analysed. 

1 

Moisture. 

Total 

PbO 

Total 

As205. 

Water 

Soluble 

A8205. 

Brand. 

i 

Seller. 

^OZ .... 

‘ilbs. 

4S-74 

1 35*34 

14*84 

0*20 I 


! 

Aus. Impl. Co., 
North Terrace 

2|o2S. .. 

lib. 13028 

46*64 

35*74 

I2*lo 

0*12 

“Blueheir' 

Geo. Wills & Co., 
Grenfell Street 

4oz8. 

•ilbs. 

41-Sl 

39*30 

14*96 

0*17 ! 

‘‘Federal” ! 

] 

B. B. Cox & Co., 
Bundle St. B. 


Ub. 

8*4*2 

41*58 

11*80 

0*11 

“ Disparene*' 

E. B. Cox & Co., 
Bundle St. B. 


21bs. foz. 

38*05 

39‘73 

19*93 

0*10 

“Electro” 

E. B. Cox & Co., 
Bundle St. B. 


lib. 15 |oz8. 

54*03 

28*90 

16*04 

0*21 

' 

“Heming- 

ways” 

Aua. Ii^l. Qo., 
North Terrace 


lib. 14|ozs. 

52’64 

31*76 

14*73 1 

0*U j 

** Our Jack” 

Prevost & Go., 
Currie Street 


Limb Absknate, 


Weight 

Water 

Poured- 

Off. 

Weight of 
Pas e 
Anaysed. 

Moisture. 

CaO. 

Total 

As205. 

Water 
. Soluble 
As205. 

Brand. 

Seller. 

-- 

llh. 2ozs. 

65*05 

16*41 

16*90 

0*46 

“ Paragon *’ 

F. H. Nichollfl. 
Grenfell Street 


Changes in British Agriculture*. 

In an article dealing with jthe condition of British argicul^re in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, as compare^ with the last decade of the 
nineteenth, The Jowrnal of the Bpard Agfie^twe writes as fdloB^ ** Sum- 
marising briefly the principal points, it may be said that as r^rds area the 
figures show a reduction of the culfivatedland of the country by about half a 
million acres in the course oi 20 years, of about 1 J nguSlion acres of land 

under arable cultivation being only partiftSy comperie»ted for by laying down 
a million acres to grass. The acreage of botn crops has been substantially 
reduced, but the area of potatoes has been maantained, and indeed increased, 
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wHle fruit cultivation Las extended very markedly. The crops of the decade 
1901-10 were on the average considerably better than those of 1891-1900, and- 
consequently the effect of reduced acreage on total supplies was somewhat 
fiminished. Cattle increased in numbers, cows and heifers more largely than 
other classes, though the increase was only small, and represented, in re- 
lation to the growth of population, a serious falling off. Attention is directed 
to the significance of the failure of the milking herd of the country to keep 
pace with the steady increasing demand for milk. * Notwithstanding a reduc- 
tion in the total number of sheep in the country, the maintenance of the stock 
of ewes indicates that sheep-breeding fairly held its own, though not if con- 
sidered in relation to population. The numbers of horses and pigs also did 
not greatly change in the two decades.^* 






Imports and Exports of Plants.' ^ 

During the month of October 103l40bush. ol jtesslt fruits, 162pkgs. of cucum- 
bers, 3,071 bags of potatoes, 85 bags of onions, and 25pkgs. of plants were 
inspected and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit,, 
and Vegetable Protection Act, 1885 ; 503bush. of bananas (chiefly over-ripe> 
were d^troyed. At Mount Gambier 517 bags of potatoes were inspected 
and admitted from Victoria, while 214 bags potatoes affected with disease 
were rejected. Under the Federal Commerce Act 868 cases fresh fruits,. 
49pkgs. preserved fruit, 867pkgs. dried fruit, 200pkgs. of honey, 45pkgs. 
peas, and 3pkgs. plants were exported to oversea markets during the same 
period: These were distribiitied as follows : — ^For London, 24 cases oranges,. 
lOOpkgs. honey, and 25pkgs. peas ; for Germany, lOOpkgs. honey ; tor New 
Zealand, 844 cases citrus fruits, SSOpkgs. dried fruit, 20pkgs. peas, and 3pkgs. 
plants ; for India and East, ITpkgs. dried fruit, and 49pkgs. preserved fruit. 
Under the Federal Quarantine Act 598pkgs, plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were* 
admitted from oversea sources. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
‘the enquirer must accompany each question. Enquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide/' 


Effect of Mustabd on Milk and Butter. 

A. M. D.’’ asks— (1) Will wild mustard make bad milk and butter ; if 
«o, will garden mustard have the same effect ? (2) Would linseed meal 
4scalded with boiling water and ihixed with milk be as good for calves as 
linseed boiled ? (3) Would linseed meal fatten a poor cow or be good for 
her % Would it flavor the.butter \ ” 

Answer— (1) Wild mustard and garden mustard, when fed to dairy cows, 
•will both slightly taint the mfllc and butter produced by them. The taint 
may be almost wholly removed by heating the milk quickly to a temperature 
of 175® Fahrenheit, and rapid cooling to, say, 58® ; this is known as 
■pasteurisation and is hardly practical on the farm* (2) Linseed meal 
scalded with water is not as good as boiled, linseed for mixing with skim 
milk to be fed to calves., , It is recommended that the ground linseed be 
lulled ; the ground linseed contains, like linseed, approximately 33 per cent, 
of fet, which is readily digested by the. calves. (3) Linseed meal mSl 
•certainly improve the condition of a poor cow, but whole Unseed ground 
is infinitely better. Feeding linseed will not result in taint to the nsqlk, 
cream, or butt^. ^ \ 

Poorness OF Pios. , 

" Morphett Vale writes—** I have^a sow .with a litter of 10 pigs; which 
I am feeding on rich food. The sow is : getting ybang ones 

are going back in condition inst^d improving,^ Can you give me any advice 
on thp matter.?” :V ; ■■ 

The Government Veterinarif !^E,^ 

replies — ** The sow was evidently fed on iach;Sn ’^q|yd5- An eixeessive 
amount of protein '.in. a 'xafeon fo^ The 

food should ' be so arrangeS’ltfeC and .carbo- 
hydrates in it for milk pfoduclion 'a^^ ^* I^bably, if the sow 

got more exercise and less rich food the Would at once improve,” 
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Manures eor Maize and Mangolds. 

E. A. S.'^ writes — (1) What Mud of artificial manure do you advise 
using for maize and mangolds on fairly rich alluvial soil, and how much to 
the acre ? (2) Which is the best way to sow the maize ? ” 

Answer — (1) Mangolds. — ^It is recommended that you use for this crop 
Icwfc. blood manure, 2cwts. of superphosphate, and |cwt. of kainit per acre. 
This, comparing the dressings that are applied to wheat, will seem extravagant 
manuring, but you may be assured that for the mangold crop it is a light 
dressing, and you could put on nearly double these quantities with profit if 
the country be suitable for growing mangolds. The quantity of seed to sow 
is about 41bs, to the acre, and then thin out the plants to Kin. or llin. apart. 
(2) Maize. — ^It is recommended that you sue for the maize Icwt. blood manure 
and 2cwts. superphosphate per care. Sow 301bs. to 401bs. of maize to the 
acre ; you could sow it through the oat feed of the ordinary grain drill, though 
it will crack a few of the grains. The better way to do it probably, though 
a little more trouble, is to mix the manure and the maize seed, and sow the 
whole through the manure feeders of the drill. > 

Founder in Horses. 

“ Novice writes — I shall be glad to have some infoimation on the 
subject of * founder ^ in horses— -(1) Cause. (2) Effect. (3) Will boiled or 
soaked wheat cause it ? (4) Treatment.*' 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEaebran, M.E.C.V.S.) 
replies — Founder, or laminitis, will be described in detail in the series of 
articles now appearing in the Journal of Agriculture. (1) Causes are pre- 
disposing and exciting. Examples of predisposing — ^bad feet on heavy plethoric 
animals; examples of exciting — ^founder of engorgement of stomach with 
wheat ; founder following foaling. (2) Congestion and inflammation of 
sensitive and vascular parts of the feet; (3) A superfluous feed of boiled or 
soaked wheat may cause it. (4) Eemove shoes, give dose of laxative medi- 
cine, e.^., pint of raw linseed oil or mild physic ball. Apply cold poultices 
of bran, or place feet in puddle of clay, or allow horse to stand in runtiing 
creeks. Feed on greenfeed and bran mashes.” 

Black Mustard. 

" R. F. M.,” Stansbury, writes — (1) Has black mustard seed any market 
value in Adelaide ? (2) Would the seed, or the leaves, when green, if fed to 
poultry, do them harm ? (3) What is a feir average yield per acre 1” 

Answer — (1) As fer as is known it would be difficult to place. There is 
no one known who purchase it at the present time. (2) Mustard, when green, 
^ten by poultry and is a good greenfeed. (3) The yield per acre is a very 
variaWe quantily, and in your district it is not likely yeiu could count on even 
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fair yields. Under very favorable conditions mustard will yield 15busli. 
to 20biis]i., but this would have to be discounted ; the loss in harvesting is 
very great under our sun. It would be found also that your land would be 
fouled with the mustard seed for many years, as the seed would lie in the ground 
so long, being of an oily nature, and yet germinate. 

Scotch Thistle. 

E. F. M.,'' Stansbury, writes—' Is the Scotch thistle of any value as a 
honey-bearing plant where plentiful ? 

Answer— This plant only bears a medium quantity of honey and pollen, 
and beekeepers do not place reliance upon it as a means of producing surplus 
honey. Where there are large quantities of it, it would undoubtedly assist 
■the bees, but should not be relied upon as the principal source from which 
i;he beekeeper hopes to profit. 
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THE LAMB SEASON, 1911 - 12 . 


By G. A. W. Pope, General Manager, Government Produce Department. 

Owing to the scarcity of good, early, soaking rains the present lamb season, 
did not give promise of comparing favorably with last season, and the actual 
results up to the present have amply borne out this forecast. 

The number of lamb and mutton treated for export up to the week ending* 
Saturday, October 28th, amounts to 119,244,-and shows a shortage of 45,049 
carcasses when compared with the corresponding period last season. We 
expect the above figures will be increased by about 50,000 carcasses of laifib- 
and about 20,000 carcasses of mutton befoiiipe!.^e.cIoB^ of the present season,, 
but it is practically certain that last yearns total will not be reached. 

One of the reasons for the shortage this season is that while the lambs are 
. in the State those that are offering are lacking the quality suitable for ex- 
porters. The largest quantity of lamb and mutton purchased by exportera 
at one market this year amoimts to 5,636 compared with 10,876 purchased 
last year, and the largest total of lamb and mutton yarded at the market 
this year amounts to approximately 28,000 in comparison with approximately 
30,000 for the preceding year. 

Exporters are not operating so freely asprc^ucers would desire, but this ia 
attributable to the lack of quality and some uneasiness as to the London 
market, which is depressed at the present through over-supply of home-grown 
meat, consequent upon the droughty conditions prevailing in Great Britain 
and upon the Continent. This abnormal supply will tend to keep prices, 
fairly level for the season, but it seems certain that in the following sea^n 
prices must be high because of the general shortage due to the killing thia 
season of a very much higher percentage than usual of breeding stock. Gra- 
ziers, however, are relieving the situation and there is a probability that the. 
present position may be improved at a later period by the export of shorn 
lambs* 

The arrangements made by the department for the receiving, slaughtering,, 
and freezing of lainbs submitted for export this season have been ample for 
all, and with the help of exporters the dej^rtment has been able to spu^d 
out their daily killing so as to cover the whole week. The greater number 
^ughtmd on one day up to the present this season has been 5,918 carcasses.. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Experiments Relating to the Depth of Sowing of Some Agricultural 

Seeds. 


By Arthur J. Perkins (Principal Eoseworthy Agricnltnial College) and 
W. J. Spapford (Assistant Experimentalist). 

(Continued from page 216.) 

BAELEY. 


Experiments similar to those already described for wheat were undertaken 
in connection with a six-row barley in 1906, 1908, and 1909. As in the case 
of wheat the barley was sown both in light sandy soil and in heavy clay loam : 
we shall pass in review first results secured in light sandy soil. 

Barley in Light Sandy Soil in 1906. 

As was the case with wheat, in this year only 10 grains of barley were placed 
at the several depths, ranging from im, to 6in., with Jin. intervals. The 
unpickled grain was sown on June 6th. Germination results are summarised 
below in Table X. 


Table X, — Showing Germination of Barley Sown in Light Sandy Soil in 1906. 

Genninatloxi Order and ITumbers. 

\ y ^ ^ ^ Total 

June. Number 


Depth of — ^ — — — — ^ Oermi* 


Seeding. 

12 

IS . 

14 

16 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

nated. 

iin 

. 6 

3 

1 

— 

— 


— , 

— 

— 

10 

lin. 

. 2 

5 

2 

— • 

— 

’ — 

— 

— 


9 

IJin 

. — 

3 

7, 

— 



— , 



— 

10 

2in 

, — 

— 

5 

4 

— 

1 

— 



10 

2im 

. — 

— 

— 

4 

6 

1 

• 

— 

. — 

10 

Sin . 

. — 

— L 

— 

4 

4 

2 

— 

. — 

— ' 

10 

Siin. 

. ■ — 

— 

— , 

2 

6 

3 

— 


■ — 

10 

4m. 



'u- 


6 

3 

. 


— 

9 

ijin 

. — 

— 

— 


3 

2 

$ 

1 

I 

* 10 

5in 

, 


— 

1 — 


6 

1 

— 

1 

7 



, — 

— 

— 


— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6x0. 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 


6 
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On August 29tli we noted that plants from seed sown ^in. deep had made 
poor growth ; that the finest grown plants were those from seed sown lin. to 
IJ^in. deep ; that plants from seed sown 2in. to Sin. deep were good ; whilst 
plants from seed at greater depths were weaker, according as the depth at 
which they had been sown increased. On October 9th, whilst plants from 
seed sown respectively lin., l|-in., 2in., 2|in., Sin., and S^in. deep had already 
fully formed heads ; those from seed sown respectively ^in., and 4in. to 6in. 
deep w^ere only just coming out into head. 

No grain could be saved from this series of experiments, as birds destroyed 
the bulk of it before it could come to maturity. 


Babley IX Light Saxdy SoiIi ix 1908, 


In 1908, 50 grains of barley were sown on June ISth at the same depths 
as in the preceding year ; germination results are shown below in Table XI. : — 


Table XI , — Showing Germination of Barley Sown at Various Dephs in Light 

Sandy Soil in 1908. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


V y > Total 

June. July. Number 

I>e]*tb of y *'■ , Germi- 

Seeding, 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 nated. 

lin 9 35 7 6 1 1 2 41 

lin ~ 7 10 22 9 1 49 

IJin 1 16 25 7.^ 49 

2in 12 28 3 5 2 50 

2iin 11 5 22 5 4 2 1 50 

Sin 3 22 9 10 2 2— 1 49 

3Jin 5 11 20 12 1 49 

4in = 3 20 15 5 — 2 1 1 — 1 48 

4iin 1 5 30 8 1— 1 46 

Sin 1 19 16 4 4 2 1 47 

5im 11 19— 7 1 1— 1 40 

6in 2 6 0 6 5 1 1 27 


Depth of sowing appeared this year to have no influence on the period of 
bloom, all plants alike coming into flower on October 24th, 

Birds again destroyed the bulk of the grain before it had come to maturity ; 
hence harvest records are not available for this series. We have, however, 
been able to summarise in Table XII, the number of plants in this series which 
came to complete maturity, together with a statement as to the number of 
fully-developed ears they carried for each depth of sowing. 
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Table XIL — Showing Partial Harvest Returns from Barley Sown m Light 

Sandy Land in 1908. 


Depth of Seeding 

Number of Plants 

, /w 


Number of Ears Produced 

(Jerminated. Matured. 

Large. 

Small. 

Total. 

Per Plant. 

i^in 

41 

39 

609 

78 

587 

15 

iin 

49 

49 

478 

35 

513 

10 

IJinr 

49 

49 

488 

21 

509 

10 

2in 

50 

49 

438 

14 

452 

9 

2Jin 

50 

50 

445 

25 

470 

9 


49 

47 

440 

22 

462 

10 

3iin 

49 

49 

424 

15 

4.39 

9 

4in 

48 

46 

373 

11 

384 

8 


40 

4.S 

425 

25 

450 

10 

51n. 

47 

45 

424 

26 

450 

10 

5 iin 

40 

37 

389 

65 

454 

12 

6in 

21 

23 

280 

114 

400 

17 


' Barley in Sandy Soil in 1909. 

In 1909, 50 grains of barley were sown at the several depths on May 26th- 
Germination results are summarised below in Table XIIT. : — ' 

Table 'Kill, ‘Showing Germination of Barley Sown at Various Depths in 

Sandy Soil in 1 909. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 

' y 

June. 


Depth of Seeding. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Jin 

— 

2 

1 

12 

14 

9 

1 

4 

— 


Iin 

1 

13 

8 

6 

6 

8 

1 

2 


1 

liin 

7 

23 

7 

— 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2in 

8 

20 

7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 



24-111 

4 

16 

8 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 



3in 

3 

9 

8 

6 

3 

5 

2 

4 

— 



34!n 

— 

5 

0 

6 

8 

4 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4in 

— 

4 

— 

5 

10 

5 

7 

3 

2 

1 

4Jm 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

4 

8 

8 

4 

— 

5in 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

4 

6 

6 

, 5 

1 

2 

r>4in 

— 

— 

— , 


1 

9 

3 

7 

3 

2 

f)in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

6 

2 

i 




Germination Order and Numbers. 



Totat 




V -- 


y..— 





Numbers 

Depth of Seeding. 





June 





Germi- 











nated. 












16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Jin 

1 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

Iin 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

48 

IJin 







— 


' 



— 



47 

2in 

1 

— 

— 



— 

— 

* — 

— 

— 

47 



1 


— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

Sin. 







' — 





— 

40 

SJin 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— ■ 

. — 

— 

45 

4in. 

i 

— 


2 

— : 

? . — 

— 

1 

1 

42 

4iin 




...» 







— 

36 

5in 

4 







..... 



1 

J— 

— 

29 

5Jm 

1 

1 



. ..... 

_ 

— 



— 

27 

6in 

3 

1 

J 

1 

1 


— 


— 

21 
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The harvest results of this series were duly collected, and have accoidingly 
been summarised below hi Table XIV, : — 


Table XIV. — Shoicing Harvest Returns of Barley Sown in Light Sandy Soil 

m 1909. 

Plants. Grain. Total Produce. 


Depth of Seeding. 

Germi- 

nated. 

Matured. 

Total. 

Per 

Plant. 

Total. 

Per 

Plant. 




ozs. 

02*^. 

OZR. 

ozs. 

Jin 

lin 

45 

41 

40 

0*98 

84 

2-05 

48 

43 

40 

0-93 

84 

1-95 

Urn 

47 

44 

48 

1*09 

88 

2-00 

2in 

47 

46 

48 

1-04 

80 

1-74 

2Jm 

Sin 

46 

42 

28 

0-67 

72 

1-71 

40 

35 

24 

0-69 

52 

1-49 

SJm 

4in. 

45 

39 

. 44 

1-13 

88 

2-26 

42 

38 

28 

0-74 

56 

1-47 

4im 

Sin. 

36 

28 

20 

0-71 

44 

1-57 

29 

26 

16 

0-62 

40 

1-54 

Siin - 

27 

21 . 

16 

0*76 

32 

1-52 

6m 

21 

15 

4 

0-27 

16 

1-07 


These 1909 yields show that, if we except the perhaps anomalous case of 
grain placed 3|in. deep, the best yields, both as to gi‘ain and total produce, 
were secured from plants springing from grain sown l|in. to 2in. deep. 

SUMBiART OF THE GERMINATION OF BaBLEY SoWN IN LlGUT SaNDY LANI> 

OVER THE Three Seasons. 

‘The summary of the germination results, together with the average ger- 
mination percentages for the three seasons, is shown below in Table XV. : — 


Table XV. — Showing Summary of Germination of Barley at Various Depths 
in Light Sandy Soil in 1906, 1908, and 1909, together with Average Ger- 
mination Percentages, 


Depth of Seeding. 


Numbers Germinated. 

A ^ 


Average 

Germi- 

nation 

Percen- 

'out of 10. Out of SO. Out of SO. Out of 110.’ 


1906. 

1908. 

1909. 

Total. 

tages. 

87 

iin 

10 

41 

45 

96 

lin 

9 

49 

48 

106 

96 

Uin. 

10 

49 

47 

106 

96 



10 

50 

47 

107 

. 97 

2iin. 

10 

50 

46 

106 

96 

3in.- 

10 

49 

40 

99 

90 , 

' 3iiir. 

10 

49 

45 

104 

95 

4m. 

.. . 9 

48 

42 

99 

90 

4im 

10 . 

46 

36 

92 

84 

5m 

7 

47 

29 

83 

75 

fc.::;:::::::*::::::: 

6 

40 

27 

73 

66 

5 

27 

21 

53 

48 
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• Attention nmy be drawn to the fact that with bailey sown in light sandy 
land germination is satisfactory, and indeed normal, even when the seed is 
sown 4ih. deep ; and, further, that close on half the seed germinated when 
placed 6in. below the surface. It should be noted too, that very shallow 
seeding represented by half an inch, was not as satisfactory as deeper sowing, 
ranging from lin. to 4in. 

Deep sowing has the effect of retarding the appearance of the germinated 
seedling above ground; hence it appears to prolong the germination period. 
To what extent this was the case with barley sown in light sandy land is 
shown below : — 

Plants from seed sown Jin. deep showed above ground 9 to 16 days after 



lin. 

it 

it 

9 to 17 

it 


liin. 

it 


9 to 14 

tt 


2in. 

ce 

« 

10 to 17 

it 

it 

2Jin. 

it 

it 

11 to 18 

tt 

it 

Sin. 

it 

a 

11 to 17 

ti 

it 

SJin. 

it 

ti 

12 to 18 

tt 

it 

4in. 

it 

it 

13 to 22 

tt 

« 

4|in. 

it 

t< 

13 to 18 

It 

« 

5in. 

it 


14 to 22 

it 

it 

6iin. 

it 


16 to 21 

tt 

it 

6in. 

it 

ti 

15 to 21 

tt 


Finally, as it is of some interest to note the proportion of seed dying back 
after germination at the various depths, we have summarised in Table XVI. 
what data we have available on the subject. 


Table XVI. — Showing Pertmiage of Oernidnated Seeds of Barley Sown in 
Light Sandy Land that Matwred at Various Deaths in 1908 and 1909. 








Percen- 


1908. 

1909. 


tage of 

I>epth of 

r"'" - , - 

-A ^ 

r" ' 



Germi- 

Seeding. 

Genni- 


Genni- 


Total 

nated 


nated. 

Matured. 

nated. 

Matured. 

Matured. 

Seed Bead. 
0 / 

iin. 

41 

39 

46 

41 

80 

4 

lin. 

49 

49 

48 

43 

92 

5 

IJin 

49 

49 

47 

44 

93 

3 

2in 

50 

49 

47 

46 

96 

2 

2Jin 

60 

60 

46 

42 

92 

4 

Sin 

49 

47 

40 

36 

82 

8 

SJin 

49 . 

49 

. 46 

39 

88 

6 

4in 

48 

46 

42 

38 

84 

7 

44 m. 

46 

43 

36 

28 

71 

13 . 

6m 

47 

45 

29 

26 

71 

,7 

5 Jin. 

40 

37 

*27 

21 

68 

13 

6in 

27 

23 

21 

15 

38 

21 


B 
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Table XYE. shows that the percentage of seeds germinating, hut subse- 
quently dying back, was rather heavy in the case of very shallow sowing, 
represented by Jin. ; that where the depth of sowing varied between lin. 
and 2Jin. the percentage of plants not reaching maturity may be taken to 
be normal ; that the percentage of plants dying back was heavier at greater 
depths, and particularly heavy at 6in. 


Bahley in Heavy Clay Loam in 1906. 

In this season 10 grains of barley were sown at various depths on June 6th. 
Germination results are shown below in Table XVII. : — 

Table XVII. — Showiyi^ Germination of Barley Sown in Eeary Clay Loam in 

1906. 

Gendination Order and Nnmbeis. 


l^pth of June, 

Sowing, t y — V— 

15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 1 

1 1 6 2 

lin 1 2 4 3 

IJin 6 1 I 1 

Sin. 2 1—2 1—1 2 

2iin 3 5 — 1 1 

Sin 2 1 1 1—1 

3iin 2—3 1 — 1 1 

-3 1-1~ 1- 

1 1 

On August 29th plants from seed sown Jin. deep showed the strongest 
growth, followed closely by those sown lin. and IJin. deep; more deeply 
sown plants were generally weaker. 

On (^tober 12tb plants sown ^in. deep were in full bloom tboae sown 
lin., 1 Jin., 2in., 5Jin., and 6in. carried fully developed but as yet unexpanded 

; whilst those sown 2Jin., 3in., 3|in., 4in., 4iin., and Sin. deep were 
-only just coming into head. 


Total 

July. Numbers 

^ V Germi- 
nated. 

2 3 4 

10 

10 

9 

— , ® 

10 

0 

a 

- 1 — 7 

1 5 

3 5 

- 1 - 4 
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Babley IK Heavy Clay Loam ik 1908. 

In this season, 60 grains of barley were sown at each depth on June 11th. 
<Jennination results are summarised below in Table XVm. 


Table XVIII . — Showing Germitiation of Bailey in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 
Germination Older and Numbers. 

Depth ' -v ' Total 

July. Nos. 

-\Germi- 


of 

Sow- 

ing. 


June. 

r ^ 

20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 


123466789 10 11 nated. 


^in. . . 
lin. . . 
1 Jin. . 
:2m... 


.•2 Jin.. 

3in. . . 

3 Jin. . 
4in. . . 

4 Jin. . 
^in. . . 
^Jin.. 
din. . . 


2128 1 50 

1 27 17 3 — 1 49 

— 5 19 9 13 1 47 

— 1 1 — 21 11 11 2 2 1 50 

2 5 20 9 7 2 45 

9 9 9 3 2 5 3— 3 2— 45 

1 8 17 8 1 5 2 1 1 44 

1 8 3 8 13 7 1 41 

1 8 3 6 4— 1 1 1 26 

2 7 11 8 3 — 1 1 1 34 

42 66 1- 1— 1 20 

1 8 3 — 2 1 16 


Plants from seed sown Jin, to, 3Jm. came into bloom on October 29th ; 
those from seed sown 4in. to 5inl deep on October 31st ; and those from seed 
sown SJin-, and 6in. deep on November 2nd. 

All plants of this series ripened off in safety. Details concerning returns 
recorded are summarised further on in conjunction with those of 1909. 


Barley in Heavy Clay Loam in 1909. 

Fifty grains of barley at the various depths were sown in 19C9 on May 25th. 
<5ermination details are summarised below in Table XIX. : — 


Table XIX . — Shovmg Oermination of Barley in Heway Clay Loam in 1909. 


Depth 

of 

Sow- r 
ing. 1 


Germination Order and Numbers. 


June. 


j 


A 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 4 Total. 


Jin... 6 12 14 7 7 2 1 1 — 

lin... — 8 37 8 211 1 

IJin.. — 8 21 10 4 1 2 : . 

2in... 11 26 831 — 1 

2Jin,. 1 9 20 92 2 1 1 

2 9726—4 2 1 3 1 1 — 

3Jin.. 4 542 3 2 6 — 1 2 

4in... 3 3 14 4 1 3 3 2 3 1 

4Jm.. 3 3—1 1 6 1 Y 

1_23 — 1 5 1 1— — 1 

5Jir.. 4—3 2 2 6 1 2 — 1 -^-l— 1 — 

dxn... --21 1 1 1 1 — 


49 

48 

46 

50- 

46 

38 

20 

28 

17 

16 

23 

7 


We have summarised below in Table XX. the harvest returns collected, 
both in 1908 and 1909, for barley sown at various depths in heavy clay loam. 
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Table XK,— Showing Harvest Returns from Barley Sown at Various Berths 
in 1908 and 1909 {Heavy Clay Loam), 


Depth 

1908. 

A. 


1909. 


Percen- 
tage of 
Germi- 
nated 

"plovi+o - 

Grain. 

A 

Total Produce, 



of /- 
Sow- 
ing. 

— '’I 

Germi- Matured. Germi- 
nated. nated. 

\ 

Matured. Total 
Matured. 

Dying 

off. 

Total. 

V 

Per 

Plant. 

Total. 

Per 

Plant. 

|m. ... 
lin. ... 

60 

60 

49 

45 

95 

% 

4 

ozs. 

106 

ozs. 

M2 

ozs. 

216 

ozs. 

2-27 

49 

49 

48 

43 

92 

5 

113 

. 1-23 

232 

2-52 

liin. .. 

47 

47 

46 

44 

91 

2 

111 

1-22 

236 

2-69 

2m. ... 

50 

49 

50 

48 

97 

3 

110 

M3 

244 

2-52 

2|izu .. 

45 

43 

45 

42 

85 

6 

91 

1-07 

188. 

2-21 

Sin. ... 

45 

41 

38 

35 

76 

8 

76 

POO 

176 

2-32 

S^in. .. 
4311 , ... 

44- 

42 

29 

24 

66 

10 

78 

M8 

164 

2-10 

41 

41 

28 

26 

67 

3 

82 

1*22 

162 

1-98 

4Jin. .. 
oin. . . . 

25 

24 

17 

16 

40 

5 

63 

P68 

120 

1-90 

34 

34 

15 

13 

47 

4 

53 

M3 

112 

2-11 

d^in, .. 
6m. ... 

20 

18 

23 

18 

36 

16 

60 

1*67 

108 

P80 

15 . 

11 

7 

6 

16 

27 

22 

P88 

48 

218 


Table XX. shows the hea^est yields in heavy, oky loam to have been realised 
from seed planted between lin. and 2in. The seventh column of this table, 
shows that the percentage of germinated plants that die off is somewhat 
irregular, although on the whole* more pronounced at the greater depths. 

Summary oJ’ the Germination of Barley Sown in Heavy Clay Loam 
OVER THE Three Seasons. 

The general germination results, together with the average germination 
percentages for the three seasons of barley sown at various depths in heavy 
clay loam, have been summarised below in Table XXI. : — 

Table XXL — Showing Summary of Germination of Barley at Various Berths 


in Heavy Olay Loam in 1906, 1908, and 1909, together with Average Ger- 


mination Percentages, 


Numbers Germinated. 




Average 

Germi- 

nation 

Percen- 

tages. 

0/ 



'Out of 10. 
1906. 

Out of 60. Out of 60. Out of 110.' 
1908. 1909. Total. 

iin. 


10 

60 

49 

109 

% 

99 

lin. 


10 

49 

48 

107 

97 

l|in. 


9 

47 

46 

102 

93 

2in. 


9 

50 

60 

109 

99 

2iin. 


10 

45 

45 

100 

91 

3m. 


; 6 

45 

38 

89 

81 

SJin. 


8 

44 

29 

81 

74 

4in. 


7 

41 

28 

76 

69 

4|in. 


5 

25 

17 

47 

43 

5m. 


5 

34 

15 

64 

49 

Sfin. 


4 

20 

23 

47 

43 

6m. 


3 

15 

7 

26 

23 
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It will be noted that in heavy clay loam satisfactory germination of barley 
does not extend to as great depths as proved to be the case in land of a light 
sandy nature. Best germination appears to take place when seed has been 
sown betw^eeD and 2in. in depth. 

There remains now to be shown the average periods extending between 
seeding and the time when the seedlings show above ground for the various 
depths tested. In this connection we found that in heavy clay loam— 


Plants from seed sown 


Jin. deep showed above ground 

8 to 15 days after 

lin. 

« 

tt 

9 to 13 

tt 

liin. 

tt 

tt 

10 to 16 

tt 

2in. 

« 

tt 

10 to 18 

*6 

2iin. 

ct 

it 

11 to 20 

tt 

Sin. 

tt 

tt 

12 to 25 * 

iC 

Hi&.' 

tt 

tt 

14 to 25 

te 

4in. 

tt 

tt 

15 to 28 

tt 

4Jin; 

t< 

tt 

15 to 27 

tt 

Sin. 

tt 

tt 

15 to 28 

ft 

5Jin. 

tt 

tt 

17 to 27 

tt 

6in. 

tt 

tt 

17 to 25 

tt 


General Conclusions on Depth op Sowing pob Barley. 

From the tables and data supplied we derive the following conclusions !— 

J. Barley can with perfect safety be sown at greater depths than wheat. 

2. In light sandy land the most advantageous depth for sowing barley 
would appear to lie between 1 Jin, and 2Jin. 

3. In light sandy land the germination of barley is apparently quite satis- 
factory even at depths of 4in,, but the proportion of plants dying back at 
these depths appears to he greater than is the case with seed placed between 
IJin. and 2Jin. deep. 

4. The data hearing on the yields of barley in light sandy land at the various 
depths are, perhaps, insufficient for safe generalisation ; such as they are, 
however, they would appear to point to depths of IJin. and 2Jin. as giving 
the best results. 

5. At the depths recommended for the sowing of barley in light sandy 
land germination of unpicHed seed, with the land in go^ seeding condition, 
is generally completed within 9 to 17 days ; at greater depths germination 
generally extends over a longer period, and is generally far more irregular. 

6. In heavy clay loam germination appfears to be n<Hmal between Jin. and 
2Jin, ; slightly shallower seeding may, therefore, be reconsimended than for 
light saindy land, probably between lin. and 1 Jin. 

7. In heavy clay loam depths of seeding below 2Jin. are not to be recom- 
mended, as at greater depths germination is usually faulty, and the proportion 
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of plants dying tack after germination is generally greater than at shallower 
deptlis. 

8. la heavy clay loam the highest yields of grain and of total produce, 
hoth total from individual plants, appear to be secured from plants sown 
between lin. and 2in. deep. 

9. In heavy clay loam unpickled seed sown lin. to 2in. deep shows above 
ground within 9 to 18 days of seeding ; at greater depths germination always 
extends over a longer period of time, and is apt to be very irregular. 

(To he Gontinued*) 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN FRUITGROWERS’ CONFERENCE. 


REVIEW OF PROCEEDINGS. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The above Conference was held this year in Brisbane from October 3rd to 
7th. Delegates from all parts of the States excepting West Australia attended. 
By special invitation each Department of Agriculture in the States (West 
Australia again* excepted) sent an official representative. In this capacity 
the writer was afforded an opportunity of attending the sittings of the Con- 
ference and participating in the excursions to orchards in various parts of 
southern Queensland, so kindly arranged by the Government of the northern 
State. . 

The Conferences are now looked upon as an annual fixture, and matters 
of a greater or lesser importance to the fruit-growing industry are discussed 
and resolutions passed upon the same. The delegates assembled at the Con- 
ferences assume to legislate, so to speak, or, rather, influence the tide of affairs 
legislatively for the whole of the fruit-growing industry in the Commonwealth, 
but it is claiming rather too much to say they represent the whole of that 
form of production. The delegates are elected by the different societies or 
associations affiliated with the body designating themselves the Australasian 
Fruitgrowers^ Conference, but these associations numerically, in some States 
at any rate, represent but a very small proportion of the persons engaged in 
fruit-growing. For this the Conference is not to be blamed, and if their interests 
and desires are not efficiently served the growers who do not belong to the 
various associations have themselves alone to thank. In these days every 
class interested in any special line of business, profession, or trade failing to 
become embued with the importance of collective action must suffer impositions 
and bear burdens which are preventable to a greater or lesser degree. There 
appears to be a tendency for the members of those associatioins in closest 
touch with the metropolitan areas and who busy themselves most in the 
affairs of such phases of the industry in which they are specially interested 
to come to the front and sway the policy of Conferences, It is open to question 
whether these particular interests are always concomitant with the furtherance 
of the broader concerns of the orchardists of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

There is a possible danger of these meetings gradually drifting into an 
annual excursion, in which individual interests are being served under the 
guise of benefaction conferred upon the whole of those engaged in the im- 
portant national industry. 
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A Pbktinent Point. 

The State Governments in turn vie with each other in showing courtesy 
to the assembled delegates, and doubtless 'thus aid materially in forming a 
federal spirit amongst persons in the various States who may have interests 
more or less in common. No harm can arise from such an action, but in 
countenancing the acceptance of favors from trading concerns, such as ship- 
ping companies, may not the persons these Conferences presume to represent 
be countenancing a shortsighted policy ? If, as the annual grievances of these 
conferences indicate, the traders, and through them the fruitgrowers suffer 
so severely from the lack of facilities afforded by these sea carriers, it is open to 
question whether these disabilities are likely to receive proper redress under 
the present procedure. It is seldom the half-starved watch-dog .can with- 
stand the temptation of a seductive morsel of his favorite food. Whilst the 
Australasian Fruitgrowers^ Conference continues to accept small favors 
in the shape of free passes from shipping companies the fruitgrowers of 
Australasia as a whole, if possessed qf genpme grievances against these com- 
panies, can scarcely hope for a vigorous prosecution of the campaign — ^having 
for its object the mitigation of those disabilities — ^from the recipients of 
such favors. 


A Marked Change. 

When the Fruitgrowers' Conferences were initiated about 1894, and subse- 
quently held at Mildura, Hobart, Wellington, and Brisbane respectively, the 
subjects upon which papers were contributed and discussions took place were 
comprehensive and educative in character. In printed form , these comprise 
probably the most valuable contributions to the literature upon fruit culture 
in Australasia we now possess. The Conferences of the past decade in cold 
print represent very largely a series of complaints — possibly imaginary as 
well as real — ^against shipping companies, State raffways, or regulations 
made by various States to control the trade in plant products. These changes 
are radical, and possibly may be read as true '' signs of the times," indicating 
that the fruit industry of Australasia has entered upon another phase, which 
seems to have for its aim a better distribution of the results of the orchardist's 
labor, rather than merely increasing, his efficiency as a producer. Nor can 
it be denied this is a laudable project. Too long the orchardist has relied 
upon others to find him relief, and now he will perforce follow the truism 
which advises one who desires a thing done well to do it hiinseli 

It is to be believed that the actions of these Conferences, wilt— whether 
^accurate or in error— make for a more widespread interest being developed 
among fruitgrowers in the matters which vitally concern them, and which 
they alone who understand all the difficulties should properly handle. 
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An Educative Addeess. 

The sittings of the Conference were opened by His Excellency the Governor 
of Queensland (Sir William MacGregor), who adopted the somewhat novel 
course of reading a most carefully compiled paper upon matters of intimate 
concern to fruitgrowers and the public generally. The main points touched 
upon in this paper had relation to the use of fruit for food, and th§ need for 
research into the pests and diseases which prey upon the crops of the orchardist. 
In these connections His Excellency spoke from the standing of a highly 
trained scientist, and in the latter he most certainly touched upon the weakest 
link in the operations of the various State Departments of Agriculture in 
Australasia when he condemned a system which expected officers to carry 
on administrative duties at the same time as laboratory research work. 

In this connection Sir William said— "We require separate and different 
officers for research and executive duties. I earnestly urge on this Conference 
the careful consideration of the question whether the time has not come 
when Australia should possess an up-to<^ate Bureau of research in economic 
entomology and mycology.^" The Conference decided that the paper be 
printed, and then quickly subsided into discussions upon less abstruse matters, 
such as the desirability of abolishing duties on wrapping paper, and " the 
removal of fees charged for inspecting fruit.” 

Duty on Bananas. 

Side by side with these demands crept in requests for increased duties 
uj^tt citrus fruits and bananas. In support of these one member contributed 
a lengthy paper describing in soul-racking terms the horrible conditions of 
the Coolie laborers where these fruits were being produced, in Fiji. He ffid 
not, however, give any iuf ormation of the conditions under which the Mongol 
laborer produces bananas in Queensland ; neither did those who discussed 
the motion in a " full knowledge of local matters ” display much desire to 
uphold the " white Australia ” policy by asking for an increase of 200 per 
cent, of duty on white grown bananas only. The fact remains that the Queens- 
land grower of bananas has not been able for some years to supply the southern 
markets with bananas of a quality equal to that of former years, and the 
Fijian product of a superior character has crept in. Competent authorities 
claim that equally good bananas can be produced in Queensland, but the 
fficilities for placing them upon the markets of the southern States of Aus- 
tralia are not forthcoming. It might be pertinently asked " Have not the 
shipping companies by their unsympathetic methods killed the goose which 
laid the golden egg 

The Suoar Duty. 

A note indicating conflicting interests between north and south was brought 
into the discussions by the introduction of the question of the removal of 
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duty upon sugar used in tlie manufacturing of fruit products. The claima 
of the commercial canner of fruits and maker of jams to special treatment 
received much support, but the sugar requirements of the jam-maker who 
is found in nearly every kitchen of the Commonwealth appeared to be very 
much overlooked. 


Fruit Cases. 

The question of cases in which to sell fruit is of perennial interest to fruit- 
growers. Two motions in relation to this figured largely in the deliberations 
of the Conference. In the first place, the delegates discussed the advisable- 
ness of having a standard fruit case which should be legalised in every State. 
This motion was aptly described by a delegate as “ a hardy annual revived 
and resolved upon at every Conference for years past. This yearns meeting 
disclosed the same divergence of opinion and vagueness of requirements as 
those of previous years. The official visitors had, in most instances, come 
charged to obtain a knowledge of what the growers really did want, or could 
agree they needed, and intimated that thia knowledge must be forthcoming 
to guide fruit case legislation now pending in their States. A long discussion 
resulted in an agreement which claimed to achieve uniformity by yielding to 
diversity. The following are the dimensions of the cases recommended : — 

(1) The Australian bushel case, inside measurements 18in. x 14Jin. x 8fin., 
cubic capacity 2,223^n., recommended for the apple trade. 

(2) Australian half -bushel case, 18in- x lljin. x bjin., capacity 1,110 
cub. in. ; Australian half -bushel case, 18in. x 8§in. x 7 Jin., capacity 1,111J 
cub. in. Both recommended for use in packing pears, plums, gooseberries, &c. 

(3) Australian fiat bushel case, 26in. x 14Jin. x 6in.= 2,223 cub, in. (without 
reckoning the division which must be provided for in increased length). 
Australian flat half-bushel case, 26Jin. x 7Jin. x 6in., cubic capacity l,llljin., 
without counting the division. The flat bushel case was commended as 
suitable for packing pears, oranges, and lemons, and the flat half-bushel for 
tomatoes, apricots, peaches, &c, 

(4) Australian quarter-bushel case, 13|in. x lOJin. x 4in., cubic capacity 
556|m. Claimed to be suitable for packing choice cherries, gooseberries, &c. 

(5) The Australian tropical case, 24|in; x 12in. x 12in. = without the 
division 3,564 cub. in. Used for bananas and pineapples in southern Queens- 
land and recommended for use in over-sea export of oranges, as it is the 
same case which is in vogue in the United States of America for this purpose. 
When used for oranges a division must be allowed for in an increased length. 

These represent three large cases and four small ones, seven in all, and it 
was claimed by the Conference that apart from trays, punnets, &c., these 
would meet every requirement for the Australian fruit trade as at present 
understood. If out of this comes reasonable uniformity in the fruit case 
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question throughout the Commonwealth the 1911 Conference will not have 
been held in vain. 

The second question respecting fruit cases showed that fruitgrowers and 
dealers have profited by past experience and display a desire to assist the 
authorities in the various States in their efforts to restrict the distribution of 
fruit and plant pests. It took the form of a request to be allowed to use 
secondhand cases in inter-State trade, providing they were effectively sterilised. 
It was pointed out that timber for fruit cases was a iliTni nia hing quantity, 
slowly but surely increasing in value, and at present much good case timber 
is wasted. This statement carries more weight in the trade between the 
eastern capitals than in this State, where, owing to the natural scarcity of 
suitable case woods, the imported case is utilised in the internal trade in fruit 
to its full period of durability. The officials present discussed the question 
fully at the request of the Conference and recommended the use of boUing 
water for the purpose of disinfecting the boxes, as, although the wood may 
be darkened after scalding, the process would prove hygienically valuable 
from the consumer's point of view, as well as be a more general destroyer of 
plant pests than any form of fumigation. 



EXTRACTS FROM TRADE COMMISSIONER’S REPORT. 


Frozen Muttoit and Lamb. 

I am told that at the present time (September 29th} Bristol is buying frozei^ 
mutton in London and paying the extra l|d. per stone for freight. There 
seems to be a demand in Bristol for frozen meat, and I repeat what has so 
often been said ; that shippers will be well advised to seriously consider the 
advisability of sending consignments in larger quantities to Bristol and other 
outports. 

Owing to the high prices of all food on the Continent and the general scarcity 
of meat, it seems probable that in the near future the restrictions placed 
upon imports of frozen meat by Germany and Austria may be relaxed. I 
understand that cold stores are about to be built in Greece, and that the 
importation of frozen meat is to be undertaken. 

FnouR. . 

I have a letter from a prominent firm of flour importers, and as it may 
interest millers I quote from it as follows : — 

" We tmderstand the Australian millers intend putting their flour op the 
English market under particular brands and to bring them before the bakers . 
and the public. 
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“ We should be considerably obliged if you could have sent to us 7-lb. 
samples of two grades of flour, patents and bakers^ 

We hear your millers claim that they can send a flour that needs no blend- 
ing; we have handled large quantities of Australian flour in the past and 
have always found it too weak by itself, color and flavor good, strength poor. 
We are open for business if we can find suitable flour/' 

Meat for Austria, Germany, and France. 

Since writing on this subject as above I have received a letter from our 
Hamburg clients on the question of the importation of meat into Germany, 
in which they say — 

' German Meat Import Question , — ^With reference to the extensive corre- 
spondence we have had on this subject with your predecessor, we are sorry 
that we have not heard anything further from your of&ce for ,a long time. 
Nevertheless we think that it will be interesting for you to know that the 
general elections in Germany have been definitely fixed to take place in 
January next. The Socialist party has already entered the contest, and as 
we repeatedly wrote you a long time ago^d^ anticipations will be realised 
and the principal question in the contest will be the dear food question. The 
propaganda wiU be chiefly in the direction of trying to induce the Government 
to facilitate the import of meat. The Liberal parties will make this propa- 
ganda alsOi and^ as we expected, they will assist the Socialist party in the 
elections and vice versa^ The propaganda will be much assisted this year 
owing to the high prices ruling for all foodstuffs, consequent on the drought 
in Europe which has prevailed this summer. It, of course, is an open question 
whether the Liberal-Socialist parties will succeed, but anyhow, the associated 
committees of the various town councils are already again submitting to the 
Central Government a petition with regard to the advisability of permitting 
the import of foreign cattle, and also foreign meat from the Argentine. The 
discussions in the newspapers about the frozen meat question go only into 
the question of importing Argentine meat, and if ever all these endeavours 
should prove successful we are afraid that only Argentina will profit, as no 
propaganda whatever and no publications are ever made in favor of Austra- 
lian meat and other Australian food products being imported. As far as we 
have been informed by your predecessor the Australian Commonwealth 
Government has been studying our proposals, and we have thought it worth 
while to-day to revert to the subject, and to leave it to your judgment as to 
whether it would be worth while to again refer to the matter with your 
Government, if they consider it of interest.” . 

Prom the statements in the press there appears to be a strong and grb\Hng 
feeling in France also for the admission of frozen meat. 

Pork. 

The market prices to-day are Dutch, 3s. 6d. to 48, ; English, 3s. 8d. to 
4s. 4d. per stone. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 

TWELVE MONTHS’ TEST. 

ROSEWOSTHY. 


[Started on April let, 1911, and to terminate March 31st, 1912.] 


Competitor. 

■ 

JSggB Laid 
for 

Month ended 
Octobtrr Slat. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April Ut, 1911, 
to 

Oct. Slat. 1911. 





SKCTIOK I.— LIGHT BBESDS. 


WaiTB Lbohokn'S (except vhete otherwise noted}. 


The Bange Poultry and Egg Farm, Toowoomba, Queensland . . 

137 

673 

Cosh, A. J., Normanyille 

147 

701 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S.'W’. 

131 

692 

Hamill, H., Eogarah Bay, Sydney 

13S 

621 ' 

Bhodes, H. G., Brompton 

135 

464 

Collins, C. A,, Biveirton 

144 

646 

Hay, C., Normanville 

141 

740 

SteVenson H., Port Helboume, Victoria 

129 

508 

Pope, F., jun., Bookleigh 

'124 

460 

Malthouse, James, NoimanTille 

143 

651 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo 

135 . 

695 

Whetstone & Enappstein, Clare 

143 

518 

Lampe, Beft, EaSha, S JL. 

125 

540 

OoUmgs, G. A., Biverton 

148 

704 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 

135 

702 

Bond, A. J., Clare 

1^1 

513 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo • e . 

117 

596 

W’aitfl, F. J. Osborne, ^failsworth 

114 

552 

Ellery, J., & Son, Clare 

132 

646 

Eempster, T. E., Lilydale, Victoria 

115 

496 ' 

Kinn^r, Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park. . 

182 , 

648 

Steer, W. J., Port Pitie West 

115 

479 

Mtz^Gerald, Gerald, Mordialloc, Victoria ........ .......... 

127 

1 578 


141 

I ' 469 

Lawson, Miss K., Lower Mitcham ......... i . 

143 

666 

Proris, Mrs. W., Eudunda 

133 

1 563 

Steed, J. F. T,, Woodville 

139 

€32 

ITren. Mrs. P. A., Eapunda 

15U 

670 

Codling H., Mitcham Park 

132 

549 

Provis, W,, Eudunda 

122 

583 

Pedder, E. A., Burnside 

ISO- 

592. 

Toekington Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

113 

603 

Swann, V. Boy, Jamestown 

il2 

386 

Miels, C. & H., Littlehamplon, ........... 

129 

489. 

Wondatta Poultry Farm. Eudunda 

115 

322 

Purvis, Master James, West Glanville > ; . . . . 

122 - 

m 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, South Tab Yean, Vkitc^a. . . . 

120 

519 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

126" 

€13 

Mazey, Phillip, Alberton 

133 ^ 1 

>582 

Padman, A. H., Hyde Park .... 

135 , i 

661 

Hill Chas., Monarto South 

119 

496 

Bead, J. D., Springhurst, Victoria I ^ 

, 125 

sn 

Mildxen, I)., Clare % 

126 

m 

Eckeimann, W. P., Eudunda !. 

128 

445 

Hurford, E. W., Orangeville 

124 

679 

Sargenfri Poult^ Yar^, East Payneham 

124 . 

m 
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EOSEWORTHT EGG-LATIirO COMPETITION— Oiwiinuerf. 


Competitor. 


Mooiinded April 18^1911, 
October 31st. 


SECTION I— LIGHT BEEEDS-iTbnriwMw?. 

White Leghohks (except Trhere otherwise noted). 

Shepherd, B. H, BalaklaYa I2i 

Bice, J. E., Cotton'ville 12{ 

Burden. H. Balaklava 12( 

South Tan Yean Poultry Farm, SouGi Tan Yean, Victoria. . .. 14^ 

Keddie, B. A., Woodside 14S 

Purvis, hiiss Gracie, West Glanville 

March, H. S. , Bapunda 131 

Mildren, D., Clare 14£ 

Hill, Ohas., Monarto South 115 

Marshall, J. W., Mopnta 12^ 

Hollands, Iru, Moonta 13] 

Dyer, P., WoodTille 12( 

Edgar, B., Moonta 13/ 

HcHohing, E. D., Kadina 13( 

Pur^ W., West GlanviUe 13( 

Carling, B., Kangaroo Flat I4i 

Howlett, H., Moonta 145 

Addison, Mrs. A. L., Malvern 131 

Menkens, F. H., Henley Beach 13/ 

Haimes - T . F., Fulkrton Estate 13] 

Jmes, Wm., Croydm 12^ 

Pktigrove, T. A., N<nrthcote, Victoria 12/ 

Bead, J. B., Sprin^unit, Victoria 10( 

Biordan, B., Bent Town I2C 

Bapplfflr Bros.. Marion 13^ 

Be^lsmeier, C. B„ Clare 131 

^ Boonoowaira,” Enfield 121 

Marrson & Smith, Prospect 12£ 

Connor, B. C., Gawler 138 

Thistle Stud Poultry Farm, Quom 141 

Uren, P. A., Bapuuda 142 

March, H. S., Enpunda. 126 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 129 

Holmes, F. A,, Frances 108 

JUUywhite, B. G., Dulwich 109 

Bnxden, Mrs. M., Islington 102 

Ooomh^, E. B., Silverton, N.S. W, 119 

Curtis, G. B., Mitcham 117 

Boohe, Mrs. N., Middle Brighton, Victoria 103 

Mitcheson, B. H., Prospect 113 

Haunaford, F. E., Monteith 120 

Bucher, P. A. S., Georgetown 112 

Whitrow, A. J'., Knoxville 117 

** Euiinima,” Byhybolite * 117 

Balms, A. G., Eudunda 114 

Counter, E., & Foreman, Hindmarah . . . . 108 

Morton, T. W., East Moonta 103 

Hall, T. 0., Bose Park 105 

Ontario Poultry Farm, Clarendon. 181 

Biggi^ W. B., Hyde Park 127 

Tomlinson, W., Olarenee Park. , 127 

Bedfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoxia 150 

Sickert, P., Clarence Park....,*,. 141 

Bexmet^, W. C., M^dll 140 

Fra nklin , G., Bent Town (Minorcas) ; 122 


126 

573 

120 

675 

120 

591 

147 

584 

143 

678 

133 

673 

137 

608 

143 

567 

112 

604 

125 

607 

131 

595 

126 

506 

135 

644 

130 

441 

130 

713 

142 

600 

142 

541 

131 

505 

133 

638 

131 

547 

124 

456 

123 

555 

100 

410 

120 

492 

134 

541 

131 

602 

127 

552 

125 

543 

139 

614 

141 

510 

142 

523 

126 

624 

129 

425 

108 

539 

109 

631 

102 

547 

119 

688 

117 

532 

103 

420 

113 

655 

120 

551 

112 

467 

117 

566 

117 

430 

114 

514 

108 

446 

103 

434 

105 

480 

181 

488 

127 

564 

127 

467 

150 

812 

141 

786 

140 

, 631 

122 

.566 
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ROSEWOETHT EGG-LAYING COMPETITrON— 

Coxnpetitor. 

Eggs Laid 
for 

3fonth ended 
October Slst. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, WII, 
to 

Oct. 3l8t, 2911. 

SECTION II.— HEAVY BREED! 

3. 


Blaok Oupington. 



Bnmdett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria 

126 

129 


Phillips, A., Portland, S.A. 


’Oovan Bros., Bnrwood, N.S. W . 

116 


Hutton, 0., Parkside 

120 


Bertelsmeier, C, B,, Clare 

119 


Tockington Park Poultry Parm, Grange 

103 

96 

118 

113 

110 

113 

98 

135 

124 

" 10g 


iPadman, J. E., Plymplon ^ . 

K*70 

Eillara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria 

OiZ 

Idartin, B. P., Hnley Park 

# 

AAO 

F'rancis Bros., FuUarton ^ , 

ii77 

Bertelsmeier. C. J. , Clare , 

500 

Padman, J. E., Plympton 

604 

Killara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria , , , 

593 

McKeneie, E., Northoote, Victoria 

683 

'Craig Bros., Hackney ,, 


BUPP OBPlWrGTON. 



Eoss, J. TV., Somerton, via Glenelg | 

Hocart, F. W., Clarence Park , j 

96 1 

99 1 

496 

468 

WhiTB OsLPXNGTOir. 


iSykes & Harvey, Hamley Bridge | 

87 1 

453 

Silver TVtaedottbb. 



«Cant, B. V., Richmond 

Eappler Bros., Marion ^ 

96 

88 

121 

115 

631 

537 

Burden, H. P., Balaklava 

Hedfern Poultiy Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

480 

410 

Laxgsrans. 



Stevens, E. P., Littlehamptoa 

Jonas, H. D., Broken Hill 

’Toseland, Geo., Geranium r . - - - r t - 

no 

95 

109 

540 

426 

584 
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NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 

Department of Agriculture, Victoria Square, AdeJaide. 

The Superintendents i*eport as follows : — 

ROSB^^^ORTHY. 

Number of pens, 128 ; number of hens, 768. The health of birds has been good during 
the month. Two deaths were reported ; both were White Leghorns. The egg return has 
been fair only ; the highest weekly average per pen was 29-7 only. The laying does not 
promise any "improvement. The leading pen has proved consistent in the matter of 
weekly records, which are satisfa etory. The weather has been mild ; the average minimum 
temperature was 44*22 and the average maximum 74*30. Rain fell on three days ; total, 
23 points. There was more or less wind on 24 days. No less than 38 hens from 29 pens 
of White Leghorns have been temporarily withdrawn for broodiness. One cannot expect 
good scores when our breeders are so lax in their methods. Among the heavy breeds 
there were 84 broody hens. A large num berof persons visited the poultry station and 
inspected the competition birds, &e., and more would do so but for the four miles inter- 
vening between railway station and College grounds. 

KYBYBOLITB. 

Number of pens, 47 ; number of hens, 282. Scratching shed houses 8ft. x 4ft. 6in. in 
which the birds were (*onfined until end of Se))tember. The general health has been good ; 
only one death occurred. Tlie laying for the month has been fairly consistent among 
the" pens comprising section 1. The leading pen eased off early in the month, but has 
made up since. During the early part of October the wmther was fine and clear; later 
it became dull and cloudy, with cold nights. Minimum temperature 31®, maximum 78®. 
Among the heavy breeds, section 2, the number of broody hens was great,* and often 
included oveiy bird in the pen ; a few Leghorns in section 1» were also bi*oody. A good 
number of people have visited the station, which is a popular institution in the South- 
East. D. F. LAURIE, Government Poultry Expert. 


POULTRY NOTES, 


By D. F. Laubie, Poultry Expert. 


OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Preventive Measures Against Diseases. 

Sunshades . — ^The days are becoming longer and wanner, and at times, 
especially in tbe North, the sun gives forth great heat. Shelter from the 
fierce rays of the sun should be provided in all poultry yards. It often 
happens, especially in suburban back yards,, that the fowls have no shelter 
from the sun other than a somewhat popular style of iron poultry-house 
which is, in structure, an enlarged Dutch oven. Suitable and cheap shelters 
pan he made of a yarietjr of materials; Galvapme4-iron well coated with 
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thick whitewash makes a lasting shade, and if properly constructed is quite 
cool. Sacking whitewashed on both sides makes an excellent and cool 
shade. These, either the iron or the sacking, should be erected upon a light 
framework, sloping so that the back portion is close to the ground and the 
front portion, facing south, about 18in. high. This shade, if about 4ft. 
square, will accommodate eight or 10 fowls, and here also the drinking vessel 
may be kept well shaded. In very hot weather the earth under these shades 
should be wdl soaked with water early in the morning. The cool earth will 
be much appreciated by the gasping birds during a heat wave. 

Drinking Vessels . — ^Difierent people have their own ideas as to what is 
a suitable drinking vessel for poultry. Cheapness is a persistent cry, and 
yet few poultry-ownem are so poor that they could not afford the sanitary 
glazed earthenware pans, which can be purchased for a few pence. Old 
kerosine tins, fish tins, and even broken bottles are much in evidence, and, 
owing to the difficulty in cleansing them, serve as an excellent harbor for 
disease organisms. Bearing in mind the undoubted fact that much disease 
is spread through the medium of the drinking water, breeders should pay 
scrupulous attention to cleanliness. This can best be effected by adopting 
easily cleaned pans, and in addition by cleaning and disinfecting them at 
frequent intervals. There is no disinfectant or germicide that can safely 
be added to the drinking water of poultry, and which is sufficiently powerful 
to destroy disease organisms without harmful effects upon the fowls. There 
are certain chemicals, such as sulphate of iron, sulphate of copper, permanga- 
nate of potassium, and permanganate of soda, which have an inhibiting 
effect on the germs for the time only. Stock solutions of these may be kept 
on hand and added to the drinking water. The iron sulphate (FeS04) 
mixture with sulphuric acid (H2S04), commonly known as Douglas’s mixture, 
may be used, but if too strong may act prejudicially. Potassium permanga 
nate (K2Mn208) is erroneously termed Condy’s crystals.' This chemical 
in solution acts as a mild antiseptic, is cheap, and, if not iised too strong, 
harmless — should not be mixed with glycerine, animal oil, &c. Make a 
stock solution, and add just enough to give a pinkish color to the water. 
It soon loses its oxygen, which is the disinfecting agent. Sodium per- 
manganate (Na2Mn208) is the salt used in Condy’s red fluid. It is a* good 
and cheap disinfectant, but is not more powerful than the potassium com- 
pound. Copper sulphate (CuS04) is poisonous, and is only for use in urgent 
oases where there is a serious outbreak. I advise its use for sterilising the 
water vessels, for which purpose it is admirable, rather than for adding to 
the drinking water. The water vessels should be scrubbed clean and then 
rinsed for a few minutes in a strong (2ozs. to the gallon) solution of the copper 
sulphate (ordinary bluestone). 

JHsmfecling Yards and Houses . — ^The foregoing preventive measures, 
if thoroughly carried out, will ward off most diseases. However, where 
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fowls are yarded in small enclosures the soil must Be regularly attended to, 
or it may become saturated with droppings, and so constitute a breeding 
ground for disease organisms’. In the life cycle of many disease organisms 
we know that they pass and repass through poultry. Under certain conditions 
they may pass through without causing trouble, and be voided and remain 
in the soil and perhaps undergo metamorphosis. Later on they contaminate 
some of the food and are again ingested, with the probable result of a serious 
outbreak of disease. Without going into lengthy details, this feature, about 
which I wrote many years (igo, has been submitted to lengthy tests and 
undoubted proof in respect to the dreaded blackhead disease of the turkey 
in America. To those who argue that fowls should not be yaided in small 
enclosures, but should have liberty, I again say that the conditions are only 
relative. It is a matter of time only before a neglected 80-acre paddock 
becomes unfit for poultry. A small enclosure can be made to serve all the 
wants of poultry as regards exercise and freedom. It has the advantage 
that its small area permits one to effectively s^^erilise the soil and so destroy 
all disease organisms. The fact is that people will not take the trouble 
to do this properly. The yard should be swept clean and the refuse burned. 
The soil should then be stirred to a depth of a couple of inches. Then a 
5 per cent, solution of any of the commercial germicides should he applied 
with a watering can with a coarse rose , until the soil is pturated. Keep 
the fowls away for 24 hours, and before they are readmitted to the run it 
should he forked over and well littered with several inches of straw. The 
hpuse should he similarly treated, and the sides, roof, and every part sprayed 
thorouglily with the same germicide. 

A Warninff. — ^I am impelled to write the foregoing and to urge very careful 
consideration. I am much disturbed by the appearance in this State of a 
disease among the chickens which is causing much mortality. It is commonly 
known as “ white diarrhoea,” and the same organism in another stage causes 
the dread disease among turkeys, also known as hepatitis, or blackhead. , The 
specific organism is coccHium avium v, tendhim. There is, unfortunately, 
no doubt about the matter, as I have several times made microscoi»c examina- 
tions which agree completely with the American investigations. Apart from 
this disease, v^ry heavy losses occur yearly through other diseases which 
can he prevented almost completely. All over the world those who ate 
scientifically investigating such troubles are agreed on the point that syste- 
matic sanitary measures are the only safe and sure ones to adopt. » f ' 

The Qrowing Stock. — ^Eeep the yards, coops, and’ brooders scrupulously 
clean. Scrub and disinfectant regularly. Foul, evil-smelling brooders cause 
a lot of trouble. One need not smell this trouble like an African witch doctor. 
The accumulations of filth can be seen wilhout a microscope. Do not over- 
crowd ; give the young stock room enough for a fair amount of exercise ; 
provide plenty of Utter for scratching. Erect shade under which they can 
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rest during the heat. Never let the drinking vessels remain dry ; the over- 
thirsty chicken or duckling will drink until it is ill and then there are losses. 
Give plenty of fresh cut greenfood ; most of our poultry-breeders are afraid 
to feed greenstufi. If you watch fowls and ducks at liberty where there is 
plenty of growth they will be seen eating greenfood nearly all day. There- 
fore, why be niggardly with this cheap and natural food ? 

Gtdl Vigorously. — CuH out all weeds or wasters ; they will not repay the 
food and trouble of rearing. The room they occupy is valuable, and you can 
give more attention to the good ones remaining. Do not aim at numbers 
regardless of quality ; be content rather with fewer birds, but let them be 
good, and give them every necessary attention. . 

Pvllets as Layers. — ^Pullets should be run in flocks and carefully graded 
to size. The older pullets bully the small ones, which fail to progress. Do 
not force them ; feed well on a sufficiency of nutritious food, and be not oyer- 
anxious for them to begin laying. Any wasters or poor doers should be culled 
out and fattened for the table ; they will not make layers. 

Cockerels. — Select your best and put aside for sale, or use as stock birds. 
Put an old tough cock with them to keep order, and stop fighting. The 
balance should, as soon as they reach a decent size, be penned up, and all 
fattened and sent to the Produce Department for sale. 

Good Prices for Table PouUry.. — Good cockerels are realising excellent 
prices, and the demand will continue until Christmas at least. Not less than 
3lbs, live weight is what the trade prefers — ^there is not much demand for 
small chickens. Care should be taken in forwarding the poultry in proper 
crates — ^very often the packages in which fowls are forwarded are an absolute 
disgrace. Ducklings are scarce, and those of good size, will command good 
prices. 

Eggs. — ^As no suitable space could be obtained in any of the outward bound 
steamers, no shipments of eggs in the shell could be made to England. It 
is stated by those in the trade that there is an excellent demand for our eggs 
in the other States. Just so ; but at what price — as low as those who fix 
the market price like to offer. The market price in Adelaide is now TJd., 
and will probably fall to 7d., and perhaps Bfd., as was the case last season 
when no shipments were made. As I stated in my address at the September 
Congress, the co-operation of poultry-breeders and farmers in this matter 
is the only solution. It seems incredible that our poultry-breeders will 
allow others to fix the price of their eggs. Space was offered for a big ship- 
ment, but, in the absence of any co-operation on the part of. our producers, 
the attempt would not be made. The removal of 100,000doz. would have 
meant a better average price for all our eggs. Speculators would have been 
conapelled to pay a fair price, 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


By Officers of the Stock Department. 


No. 3.~Di$estive Disorders of the Horse. 


(Continued from 'page 239, October issite.) 

Enteritis (Inflammation of Bowels). 

This is a very fatal complaint amongst horses. The inflammation msy 
be limited to one or more portions of the intestines, or it may affect all of them. 
In some cases the horse dies in a few hours ; in others he lingers for 24 hours 
or. longer. Violent exertion, chills, drinking cold water when hot, and the 
ingestion of mouldy food are given as causes of enteritis. It may be a sequel 
to colic, constipation, superpurgation (following the administration of 
purgative medicines), calculi, twist of the bowel, &c. It may also supervene 
in some fevers and constitutional troubles, e,g,, influenza. 

Symptmns , — ^These depend largely upon cause. As a rule the symptoms 
are very like colic — ^the horse goes down and rises quickly ; he tunas round 
and looks at his flanks ; as pain increases in intensity he kicks and struggles, 
the face becomes haggard, and he may sit on his haunches like a dog. The 
temperature is high, and pulse and breathing become rapid. I'he horse 
wanders about and a cold perspiration sets in. Just before death he may 
appear better, the pain having apparently abated ; but the cold perspiration, 
haggard look, and thready pulse are all indications that he can hold out no 
longer, and death results- 

Treatment — ^Medicines should be administered to relieve the pain ; opium 
in the form of laudanum may be given in l^oz. doses diluted in a pint of water 
and repeated every two or three hours, and chloral hydrate and Cannabis 
indica in medicinal doses repeated every two or three hours are also, useful 
in relieving the pain. Hot fomentations to the abdomen, if carefully applied, 
are also beneficial. If the acute symptoms subside the bowels should be 
relieved by laxative diet consisting of linseed tea, bran and linseed mashes, 
and oatmeal gruel. No chaff should be given until all danger is past 
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Peeitonitis. 

Peritonitis (inflammation of covering of the bowels and other organs of 
the abdomen) is not a very common disease, except when associated with 
enteritis. It can, however, be produced through injuries to the abdomen, 
pimctured wounds, or kicks, and it may follow the operation of castration* 

Symptoms . — ^The symptoms simulate those of colic — ^pawing with the fore 
feet and striking the belly with the hind ones ; the belly is tender on pressure. 
The temperature is high and pulse small and wiry. If this trouble follows 
the operation of castration there is generally stiffness and soreness of gait 
and swelling in the sheath and scrotum. 

TreatimM . — ^Treatment may be local and general. In cases of injuries 
or castration wounds attend to antiseptic treatment, give salines to allay 
fever, and if the pain is severe treat as for enteritis. 

Constipation. 

A torpid action of the bowels may be due to functional inactivity in the 
wall of the intestines, and horses habitually constipated have probably such 
a condition. As a rule, however, it is due to obstruction — the result of 
feeding on too much dry feed. When a horse is properly fed he is never 
affected with constipation. 

Symptom . — Symptoms consist of fulness of the belly ; the dung is passed 
with difficulty, and there may be straining and evidence of pain. If these 
symptoms are unobserved and no treatment adopted the animal shows 
distinct evidence of sickness ; the pulse is feeble, the appetite becomes impaired, 
and the horse staggers from weakness, 

rreai/wewi.— Treatment in cases of mild constipation consists in careful 
dieting, feeding on laxative food such as bran and linseed. If a horse is 
habitually constipated he should receive a purgative physic ball and after- 
wards undergo a course of tonics in his feed, nux vomica, ginger, and 
gentian powders. In cases of ohstinatc constipation after administration 
of a purgative the horse should get copious drinks of linseed tea, and enemas 
of soap and water should be given by rectum three or four times daily. Con- 
stipation in young foals can generally be corrected by giving an enema of 
soap and water or olive oil. If there is no relief the foal should be drenched 
with 2 o 2 s. of pure castor oil. 


Diarrh(EA, 

. This may be defined as a frequent discharge of liquid manure. In some 
instances it is a symptom of a disease, as observed in the diarrhoea accom- 
panyu^ fevers and in diseased conditions of the liver and other organs. As 
a rule, however, it is caused through the direct influence of irritating materials 
QU the membrane of the bowel itself, such as undigested food or rough food, 
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parasites, or bad water. A percentage of horses seem predisposed to 
diarrhcBa ; their bowels are continually in a relaxed condition. The nervous, 
badly-ribbed animal with the weak loins has generally a conformation pre- 
disposed ‘to this complaint. The chief cause of diarrhoea is without question 
irregular dieting, and the practice of allowing horses to drink freely after 
feeding is very injurious. 

Treatment . — In the treatment of diarrhoea it is very essential to ascertain 
the cause, and if the feeding and watering are faulty these should be rectified. 
If due to the presence of irritating, undigested food in the intestines administer 
a mild laxative, , a dose of raw linseed oil. If the diarrhoea continues 
after 24: hours administer the following : — Chlorcdyne, loz. ; chalk mixture, 
3ozs. ; flour gruel, Iqt. ; and repeat if necessary every four hours. Cease 
using the astringent medicine as soon as the diarrhoea stops. If the animal 
is very weak give stimulants — ^whisky or brandy, three wineglassfuls in a 
pint of flour gruel three times daily. 

Prevent the recurrence of this ailment by careful and judicious attention 
to feeding, watering, and sibling of the horses. 

For foals give a dose of castor oil with a few drops of laudanum, and if 
diarrhoea continues give well-boiled starch gruel with a few drops of laudanum 
three or four times daily. A specific form of diarrhoea in foals will be dealt 
with in a subsequent article. 

Diseases oe Liver. 

Although diseases of the liver are very common in human beings diseases 
of this organ are very rare in horses. The absence of the gall bladder may 
help to prevent disease of the liver in these animals. Symptoms of liver 
affections are dealt with in connection with other aihnents, and the chief 
drugs used are mercurial preparations, e.g,, calomel and vegetable tonics 
and bitters. 

{To be continmd.) 
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THE CURCULIO BEETLE, 


RESULTS OF PREVENTIVE EXPERIMENTS. 


By Gdorge Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, &c. 

Owing to the injuries sustained from the attacks of the curculio beetle 
((Hiorrhynckus cribricollis) by the trees in the orchards at Coonawarxa, in the 
South-East, during the past few seasons, the Inspector of Orchards in the 
South-Eastern districts (Mr. E. Fowler) was deputed to carry out a number 
of tests, with a . view to determining a remedy, if possible, for this pest. As 
previously described in an illustrated article published in the Journal oj 
AgricuLture^ this curculio beetle is capable of inflicting very great harm 
upon fruit trees. At that time its depredations had been mostly confined 
to small trees and the lower branches of larger ones. At Coonawarra, how- 
ever, the pest has defoliated almost absolutely fully grown apple trees in 
bearing, and, what is worse, has taken to eating the bark off the fruit spurs 
and gnawing out the buds or biting through the stalks of the nearly full- 
grown apples. This inju^’- has been sustained over several consecutive 
seasons, and, as Inspector Fowler reports, threatens ruin to some of the 
orchards if not checked. The remedies tested here — with the exception of 
the spraying with lead arsenate — were devised or adopted by Mr. Fowler 
on his own initiative, being suggested mainly by his local knowledge of the 
habits of the insect. 

Mr. Fowler's report, is as follows : — 

“ Experiment No. 1 — Spraying. — ^In this experiment I used two brands 
of arsenate of lead — ^Nicholls' and Blythe's. Taking four rows of trees that 
were badly attacked by the beetles, around the stems of which numerous 
beetles could be found, I sprayed with the following strengths : — First 
row, 21bs. arsenate to 4galls. water; second row, 21bs. arsenate to 8galls, 
water; third j;pw, 2lbs. arsenate to 12galls. water ; fourth row, 21bs, arsenate 
to Ifigalls. water. The first row suffered a little from scorching, the noixture 
being, of course, too strong. I only applied this to a few trees, more with 
the object of testing whether any strength of spray would poison the beetles. 
I took noi^i^ the sprayed trees from time to time and searched careftilly 
through tfce^SQil round them, but could find no conclusive proof that the 
spraying hsM feen of any use. 
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In the second experiment I used Blythe*s Blue Bell arsenate — ^21bs. to 
12galls. water, 2lbs. to 16galls. water, 2lbs. to 20galls. water, 2lbs. to 24galls. 
water. This spraying was done late in the season — January-February' — 
and, though these experiments appeared to result in failure, I must confess 
it is rather hard to arrive at very satisfactory concluisons. I carefully watched 
sprayed and unsprayed trees through the remainder of the season and failed 
to notice any difference ; they seemed to be all equally damaged by this 
most destructive pest. 

“ Experiment No. 2 — Cooper's Soil Fumigant Apterite. — ^I tried this mixture 
on one row, applying it at the rate of Jib. to each tree, digging it in over a 
space of about 2 sq. yds. I closely watched the effect dh the beetles, 
but they appeared to take no notice of it and continued to remain round the 
trees. It did not even drive them from the soil. I made another applica- 
tion later on in the season, but only with the same results. I noticed while 
attending to this experiment that if these beetles are exposed to a very hot 
sun they are killed at once. 

Experiment No. 3 — QuibelVs Compound of Tar. — This noiixture, diluted 
one part to 10 of water, was used as a soil fumigant also, I took a crowbar 
and made three holes round each tree at a distance of about 15in. to ISin* 
from the stem. In each hole I poured about a wineglassful of the mixture, 
the holes being Sin. to lOiu. deep. I gave the fumigant a day to get through 
the soil thoroughly and then carefully examined round the tree, finding^plenty 
of live beetles, but no dead ones. 

‘‘ Experiment No. 4 — Bisulphide of Carbon. — ^I did not carry this experi- 
ment very far, as at the time I was using this mixture it was very hot, and the 
fumes from the bisulphide made it rather disagreeable and possibly dangerous 
to work ^ith. I think the bisulphide will prove much more effective if used 
when the curculios are in the larval stage of their existence, which I think is 
in September-October, as on October 4th last year (1910), while digging under 
some of my affected apple trees to see if I could find any signs of the larvae 
of rootborers {Leptops Hoper)^ I came across some small yellowish-white grubs 
at a distance of Sin. to lOin. under the soil, and they appeared to be feeding 
on the small fi.brous roots of the apple trees. I did not succeed in hatching 
any of these grubs so cannot say if they were what I took them to be — ^the 
larvae of the curculio. If possible I will endeavor to further test the bisulphide 
this coming season. 

Experiment No. 5 — Aphis Traps invented by Inspector Wallis, Victoria. — 
I got half a dozen of these traps from Victoria at a cost of 2s. each, and placed 
them on trees that were being badly eaten by the beetles, I experienced 
some difficulty in making the traps fit closely to the stem of the trees, but 
overcame the difficulty and filled up any crevices with a mixture of beeswax and 
fat. I filled the trough of the trap up with,a mixture of QuibelFs compound of 
tar, and went out at night to watch the result* The beetles were prevented 
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from ascending tlie trees, but appeared to walk about in any position on the 
tin trap. They would not cross the mixture in the trough, but they also 
would not be trapped in it, but collected in numbers under the traps and 
could be destroyed in this way. (I have since heard that red oil placed in a 
trough round the trees will trap them in hundreds, but have not been able 
to verify by testing myself.) If properly looked after, care being taken to 
see that the beetles had not found some small crevice to get through, and that 
the trough of the trap was always full of liquid, this device will certainly 
keep the curculio from getting up into the branches of the trees ; but the 
price of the trap makes it a very expensive remedy, though a small number 
of traps if red ou proves effective might get rid of a large number of beetles. 

Experunent No. 6 — Tin Guards . — had 60 of these made at Simpson 
and Sons at a cost of about 3d. each. They are made to fit closley round 
the stem of the tree at the top and to stand away from the tree l|in. to 2in. 
at the bottom. I placed them on trees that were being badly attacked by 
the beetles, being careful to close up nil crevices with wax. On going to the 
trees at night no beetles could be found btt trees with guards on, though 
numerous on trees without, and I have noticed this season that trees with 
guards on show no signs of being attacked by the beetles, though trees along- 
side without guards are being seriously damaged, the flower buds being 
eaten out, the young jbark on the top shoota'^being all eaten off. I am so 
satisfied with the good work the guards are^doing that I am ordering 200 to 
put on in my own orchard, and another grower last year was so pleased with 
half dozen lent to him that he ordered 50 at once. ' So far this appears to be 
the cheapest and best method yet tried. 

** In conclusion, I would like to say that I was not at all satisfied with the 
results of the experiments, and that the pest is one that will have to be seriously 
grappled with in the South-East, or it will be the ruination of some of the 
apple orchards in Coonawarra. If possible I would like to devote some time 
to it again this seasoa 

“ Rodney Powxer, Inspector of Orchards, S.B.** 
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BEE-KEEPING NOTES. 


THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM OF THE BEE. 


By T. E. Whitelaw, Inspector of Apiaries. 


Experienced beekeepers find that a thorough knowledge of the scientific 
side of apiculture is a material assistance to them in the practical manage- 
ment of their apiaries. The more an apiarist knows of the anatomy of the 
insect he controls the better he is able to arrange his methods in accordance 
with their structural requirements. An acquaintance with the digestive 
organs of the bee has an important bearing on matters of a practical nature, 
especially with regard to the chyle food which is fed to the young larvae. 


Dlai^am showing Organs of a Bee, 



The body of a worker bee is arranged in three portions — ^the head, thorax, 
and, lastly, the abdomen, containing the principal organs of the digestive 
system which supplies the vitalising blood. The blood builds up the tissues 
of the insect and is colorless, having a few white corpuscles. The internal 
and external structure of the body is entirely composed of a stout, homy sub- 
stance known as chitine — ^for bees possess no bones or cartila^ous frame- 
work. 

From the mouth parts in the head the oesophagus, or gullet, conveys thie 
food matter through the head and thorax to the organs intuated in the 
abdomen. It is a long, narrow tube, about one-fifth of an inch in diameter, 
and near its commencement are found varions glands which play an im- 
portant part in the feeding of the young larva, and also in converting nectar 
into honey. Upon entering the abdomen it enlarges into what is termed 
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the honey sac, a receptacle about one-sixth of an inch in depth and one-tenth 
of an inch in diameter. 

Immediately following this sac is the chyle stomach, where the trne digestive 
process is accomplished. Access is gained to this by means of a muscular 
valve, called the stomach mouth, which enables the bee to manipulate its 
food in various ways. This valve also serves to strain the grains of pollen 
from the honey. The chyle stomach is approximately two-fifths of an inch 
long and has a diameter of about one-ninth of an inch, and curves upon itself. 
The inner membrane contains the gastric glands, which assist the process 
of mastication, and has a series of nucleated cells for absorption purposes. 
At the termination of the chyle stomach are the thread-like Malpighian 
tubes, to which are attributed urinary functions. The digestive structure 
now narrows considerably and is known as the small intestine, or ileum, 
the inner membrane of which is made up of hard, chitinous teeth, further 
digesting the hard residues reaching it from the chyle stomach. The remain- 
ing organ, the large intestine or colon, deals with the final excreta. 

The fluid secreted in flowers is not honey, but is composed chiefly of cane 
sugar and a large percentage of water. This nectar is absorbed by the tongue 
into the oesophagus, where it comes in contact with secretions derived from 
the glandular systems Nos. 2 and 3 situated in the head and thorax. The 
addition of this fluid converts the (^ne sugar of nectar into the grape sugar 
of honey. The honey sac serves to hold the honey, which is carried to the 
hive and regurgitated back through the mouth into the cells of the honey- 
comb. 

When bees swarm from their hives they are able to carry in their honey 
sacs sufiScient honey to feed themselves for several days. When nutriment 
is required the muscular stomach mouth is opened and honey and pollen 
are passed into the chyle stomach, where they are acted upon by the gastric 
juices and converted into chyle food. 

The young larvss are reared on chyle food, and the manner in which it is 
conveyed to the mouth without coming in contact with the honey in the 
honey sac is very clever. The stomach mouth, situated between the honey 
sac and the stomach, is forced up through the centre of the sac until it reaches 
its entrance. The chyle food then has a clear passage right through the 
sac without becoming contaminated with the honey, and is forced out of the 
mouth and used for feeding. This fpod in passing through the oesophagus 
has a secretion from the gland system No. 1 added to it. This gland plays 
an important part in the preparation of brood food, and is always found 
active and well developed in the young bees which act as nurses to the larvse. 
As they grow older the gland becomes smaller and shrivels, and the bees will 
then be found working as outside foragers. The queen is also fed to a large 
extent upon this chyle food, which has a stimulative effect upon her egg- 
baring activit^eSf 
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The residue from the chyle stomach enters the small intestine, and it is 
here we find the Malpighian tubes, which are supposed to throw off the surplus 
fluid. Mastication continues, and the color of the contents becomes much 
darker as it reaches the colon, and eventually the excreta is expelled from 
the anal opening at the point of the abdomen. 

The character of the fseces varies considerably with regard to the nature 
the food the bees have been feeding on. Should the honey be impure, 
fermented, or lacking in density, a dysenteric condition is caused. My ex- 
perience inclines me to the opinion that bees also suffer from a form of consti- 
pation, and that it is possible that the infectious disease which at the present 

Diagram showing Passage of Chyle Food through Honey Sac. 



time is such a centre of discussion throughout the apicultural world may 
possibly be in some instances simply a matter of constipation. ’ Should 
the intestines become unduly distended and the bee is unable to relieve the 
congestion, paralysis usually occurs. The intestines pressing on the air 
sacs situated on either side of the abdomen prevent their expansion, and the 
insect is unable to lower its specific gravity prior to flight and is seen crawling 
and hopping along the ground. 

The fact that young bees act as nurses teaches us that the balance of young 
workers must be maintained during the early breeding season. Hives used 
for queen-raising purposes must also have an abundance of young workers, 
so that the young queen larvm may have a superabundance of chyle food- 
Without this they will be deficient in quality and stamina, no matter what 
their strain is. 
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THE PHYLLOXERA BOARD. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

The following statement of receipts and expenditure of the Phylloxera 
Board for the twelve months ended June 30th, 1911, is published for general 
information : — 


To Balance from last account — 

TrmurybiUs 6,100 0 0 

Cash m hands of Treasurer 1,053 5 4 

Cash in Bank of UTew South Wales 31 19 2 

Cash in hands of Secretary ,, 3 2 0 


Bates Act, 1910-11— 

Collated by Cbmmissioner of Taxes under clause 20 of 

Phylloxera Act, No. 724 of 1899 

Interest- 

On Treasury bills ^ 


£ s, d* 


7,188 6 6 

1,156 16 0 
212 7 6 


£8,557 10 0 


_ _ * Expenditueb. 

By Expenses of the Board — 

Secretary’s salary 

Inspector’s salary 

Snb-liupector’s salary 

Advertising, printing, stationery ..... 

Travelling expenses 

Oeneral expews 


Commissioner of Taxes— 

Cost of collecting rates, clerical assistance, &c. 
Balance — 

Treasury liDs 

Cash in hands of Treasurer 

Cash in Bank of New South Wales' V. .* ! ! 
Cash in hands of Secretary * . 


£ s, d. £ s, d. 


79 14 4 
201 18 10 
77 0 0 
27 1 6 
137 8 9 
150 18 10 

674 2 3 


— 60 0 0 

6,440 0 0 
2,348 15 8 
73 7 3 
1 4 10 

7,823 7 9 


£8,657 10 0 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Following oil the conditions obtaining in Great Britain tlie local wheat 
market exhibited but little signs of animation during the past month. The 
highest price touched for farmers’ lots was Ss. 7Jd. per bushel, but within a 
few days there was a drop of Id., the quotation on the last day of the month 
being 3s. C^d., as against 3s. 5|d. on the first day. 

Writing on September 29th Beerhom^s Evening Oarn Trade List states : — 
'' The wheat market has been exceedingly quiet during the past week, buyers 
being few and far between, and most descriptions of wheat are fully 3d. lower. 
Stocks at Russian ports have been steadily increasing (which is not surprising 
considering the small exports during the past two months), and now amount 
to over l,500,000qrs., being somewhat smaller than last year’s quantity of 
l,700,0t)0qrs., notwithstanding the very large exports in August and Sep- 
tember, 1910 ; in 1909 the stocks were only 800,000qrs. It is very probable 
that the Russian exports will increase during the next two months, but 
whether sufficiently so to have much efiect on prices remains to be seen. 
The latest information received regarding the yields of this year’s crops in 
importing countries, making allowance for possible over-estimates, points 
to the requirements of same being some 15,000,000qrs. less than last year. 
The wheat crop of France is officially estimated at 8,500,000qrs. larger than 
last year, Italy 5,000, OOOqrs., Spain 2,500,000qrs,, the United Kingdom 

1.000. 000qTs., and other European countries 1,000, OOOqrs., or together 

18.000 . 000qrs., and this to a great extent makes up for the deficiency in the 
crops of Russia and Roumania, The United States and Canada, between 
them, are expected to ship sevej-al million quarters more than last season. 
Prospects in Australia at the present time are very promising for another 
large crop, and recently there has been quite a considerable number of vessels 
chartered for new crop loading. The official estimate of the area sown in the 
Argentine shows a distinctly larger in(5rease than previously expected. Present 
prospects are very favorable, although, of course, much may happen between 
now and harvest time. An average yield per acre on the area sown would 
result in a crop about 6, 500, OOOqrs, latter than last year. In all probability 
buyers will adopt a cautious policy so long as the crop outlook in the Argen- 
tine continues so satisfactory. Shipments to Europe in the first two months 
of the season have been more than equal to the estimated requirements, 
taking into consideration the fact that supplies of native wheat are on a much 
larger scale during the first lew months after harvest than later in the season, 
but it will, of course, be necessary to make some provision for the winter 
months, when Ibrail and several of the Russian shipping ports are closed by ice, 
Canada will, no doubt, shortly export very freely, but from other countries, 
apart from Russia and Roumania, the weekly totals will probably only be 
moderate, and it would therefore seem to depend ve^ much on those two 
countries whether shipments from now to the end of the year axe much above 
the requirements or not. In the early part of next year the Argentine will 
be the important factor, one way or the other, in the world’s exports,” 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on October 1st : — 

Buttbe. 

Owing, no doubt, to the climate conditions, there has been a very good supply of cream 
during the month, and the increase, as compared with corresponding period last year, 
is most noticeable. The butter has been up to its usual high standard of quality, and 
the present prices are — ^superfine, Is, Jd. per lb. ; pure creamery, lljd. per lb. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford A Co, report on November 1st : — 

Butter.— As a result of the dry winter it is now certain that the quantity of butter 
this season for export will not nearly approach the high-water mark established Isist year. 
Meanwhile heavy operations were experienced for South Australian, trade, as also in 
Britain, where values firmed, and this was immediately reflected here in an advance in 

S rices. Tpwards the end of the month, however, values were disposed to ease in view of 
ie Ibwenng that had taken place in Britain. Best factory and creamery, fresh in prints, 
from lid- to Is. per lb. ; choice separators and dairies, from DJd. to lid. ; medium quality 
lots, 9d. ; stores and collectors, 8f-d. to 9d. 

Egos, — ^The genial weather experienced during October favored additional jirodnetion 
in this line, but a? South Australian eggs are in good demand for inland as also oversea 
trade, values practically were sustained. Prime guaranteed new-laid hen, 7|d. per dozen ; 
duck, 7Jd. 

Cheese. — ^llie output from the South Australian factories is again substantial this 
year, and as the standard of quality is well maintained excellent clearances are effected 
for local and shipping orders. New makes, from 6d, to 7d. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. — With the setting in of warmer weather an improving trade is being experienced 
for factory-cured sides, middles, and hams, and prices are disposed to advance ; but 
roughly butchered or medium farm-cured lots are hard to place eveti at low figures. Best 
factory-cured sides from 7d. to 7Jd., middles 7Jd. to 8Jd. per lb. 

Hams. — 6aiioo, lOd. to lOJd. per lb. 

Lard. — ^In skins, fi^d. per lb. ; bulk, 6d. per lb. 

Honey. — A very active business has been put through for all prime flavored, clear 
extracted at 3d. per lb., but secondary quality is inclined to drag. Beeswax is saleable 
at Is. 3d. 

Live Poultry. — ^The pennings during the month have scarcely been equal to the strong 
demand that exists for all prime table birds, which realised full values. Good table roosters, 
from 3s. 3d. to 3s. lOd. each ; nice conditioned cockerels, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; hens and 
light cockerels, from Is. 6d. to 2a, 3d. ; ducks, from 2s- to 38. ; geese, Ss. 6d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
pigeons, lOd, ; turkeys, from 8d. to lOd, per lb, live weight, for fair to good table sorts. 

Potatoes. — ^The turnover has been sufficiently heavy to practically exhaust stocks of 
Gambler grown, so that at this late period of the season buyers are ojjerating in Victoria 
for their additional requirements, especially as regards jffime quafity. Quotations — 
£3 2s. fid. to £3 5s. on trucks, Gambler, per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Onions. — ^Theso have been partly supplied from Gambier, but,, as the supply there is 
about exhausted and the Victorian prices have remained unaltered, parcels from Victoria 
have been obtained. Quotations- --£3 5s, tp ^3 IQs, on tnicki^ Gambier, per ton <4 
2,2401ba. 

S 
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The following table shows the rainfall for Ostober, 1911, at_ the undermentioned 
ptationa, also the average total rainfall foi the first ten months in the year, and the 
total for the first ten months of 1911 and 1910 respectively : — 


1 

station. 

For 

Oct., 

1911. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

To end 
Oct., 
1911. 

To end 
Oct., 
1910. 

Station. 

For 

Oct., 

1911. 

AT^ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

To end 
Oci., 
1911. 

To end 
Oct,. 
1910. 

Addaide .... 

0-.56 

18-51 

14-15 

22-06 

Hamlev Brdge 

0-32 

14-58 

12-03 

19-44 

Hawker .... 

0-23 

10-25 

7-72 

16-03 

Kapunda. ... 

0-68 

17-*^ 

13-27 

21-26 

Ccadock .... 

0-27 

9-33 

6-75 

13-68 

Freeling 

0-51 

16-03 

12-44 

21-10 

Wilson 

0-27 

10-06 

6-35 

16-42 

Stookwell . . . 

0-46 

18-23 

14-27 ' 

20-26 

Gordon 

0-56 

7-60 

6-53 

10-81 

Nuriootpa. . . 

0-40 

19-08 

12-07 

2312 

Quom 

0*21 

12-01 

7-18 

17-6i 

Angaston ... 

0-47 

19-44 

18-75 

25-66 

Port Angnsta 

0-34 

7-95 

7-46 

16-44 

Tanunda.. .. 

0-67 

19-81 

19-69 

25-78 

Port Germein 

0*68 

10-76 

9-20 

18-96 

Lyndoeb . 

• 0-70 

20-62 

15-89 

24-45 

Port Piiie . . . 

0-49 

11-32 

11-49 

23-88 

Mallala 

0-45 

14-95 

13-44 

19-46 

Crystal Brook 

0-60 

13-41 

13-41 

20-91 

Boseworthy . 

0-42 

16-63 

11-20 

21-02 

Pt. Broughton 

0-27 

12-69 

11-39 

10,60 

Gawler 

0-38 

17-29 

11-84 

21-80 

Bute 

0-27 

13-72 

14-40 

22-88 

Smitlifield .. 

0-21 

14-56 

12-28 

21-51 

Hammond .. 

0-23 

9-34 

11-15 

17-69 

Two Wells.. . 

0*50 

16-94 

10-71 

18-44 

Brno® 

0-55 

7-67 

6*19 

16-60 

VllfgiTllA. 

0-46 

15-71 

11-46 

22-37 

Wilmington • 

0-67 

15-76 

13-82 

23-41 

SalSbury. . . . 

0-39 

16-65 

14-82 

22-07 

. - - . - 

^ 0*77 

20-68 

16-21 

29-62 

TAafrA#^ Gully 

0-62 

24*81 

17-17 

28-15 

Booleroo Cntr 

1 0-14 

13-88. 

9*07 

20-17 

Magill 

0-56 i 

22-78 

17-20 

24-45 

Wirrabara. . . 

0-42 

18-66 

13-49 

! 25-45 

BOtobam . . • 

^-54 

23rS3 

16-27 

23-02 


0-33 

12*77 

10*90 

24*14 

Crafers 

1-36 

42-34 

36-80 

4S-80 



Laura 

0-39 

1 15-67 

13-16 

27-54 

Clarendon . . 

0-85 

36-96 

26*28 

31-96 

Caltowie .... 

(>•67 

14-95 

13-78 

21-28 

Morpbett Vale 

0-59 

21-11 

18-06 

23-81 

Jamestown.. 

0-56 

14-94 

15-20 

22-61 

Noarlnnga... 

0-46 

18-30 

17*78 

23-49 

Gladstone .. 1 

0-41 

13-86 

13-15 1 

19-04 

WiUnnga ... 

0-78 

23-76 

23-49 

29-92 

Geoiuetown . j 

0-51 

16-09 

14-21 1 

24-82 

Aldinga .... 

0-74 

18-17 

16-46 

23-08 

Nanidy .... 

0-63 

16-00 

14-55 1 

19-39 

Norman ville. i 

1-08 

18-82 

17-24 

25-85 

BedhiU 

0*66 

14-60 

12-38 1 

25-51 

Yankalilla. . . 

1-36 

19-92 

21-68 

34-32 

Koolnnga . . . 

0-66 

13-71 

12-02 

23-74 

Budnnda. ... 

0-45 

14-94 

13-62 

27-79 

Oarrieton ... 

0-21 

10-14 

8-69 

18-78 

Sutherlands . 

0-34 

— 

8-07 

16-00 

Enrelia . « 

0-11 

11-24 

8-88 

18-38 

Tjmro- ...... 

047 

17-39 

14-51 

23-85 

Jo^biizg .. 

0-15 

8-24 

719 

16-02 

Palmer 

0-40 


10-93 

19-47 

Orroroo .... 

0*08 

11-64 

7-59 

17-86 

Mt. Pleasant. 

1-04 

24-66 

18-63 

28-69 

Blade Bock.. 

0-03 

10-19 

8-18 

18-88 

Bluml>erg . . . 

0-85 

27-12 

20-60 

29-68 

Peteraburg .. 

0-10 

11-00 

9-40 

16-67 ’ 

Gumeraeba. . 

1-14 

30-18 

23-74 

.34-25 

Yongala .... 

0-13 

11-75 

10-72 

17-18 1 

Lobetbal,. .. 

0-78 

32-96 

25-21 

33-20 

Terowie .... 

'0-88 

11-47 

9-98 

20-05 

Woodside . . . 

1-17 

28-71 

25-37 

34-09 

Yaroowie ... 

0-53 

11-74 

11-28 

20-46 1 

Hahndorf . . . 

1-02 

32-63 

29-38 

46-61 

Hallett 

0-60 

14-33 

12-41 

39-83 I 

Naime 

1-24 

26-32 

26-51 

31*19 

Mount Bryan 

0-42 

13-95 

11-30 

20-48 

Mt. Barker . . 

1-50 

28-44 

26-92 

3M6 

Burra 

0-67 

16-93 

13-63 

23-29 

Ecbnnga ... 

1-38 

29-86 

28-85 

35-90 

Snowtown. . . 

0-34 

13-93 

10-19 

2C-46 

Macclesfield . 

1-06 

27*72 

.26-52 

35-95 

Brinkwortb.. 

0-31 

13-06 

12-33 

22-40 

Meadows ... 

0-92 

32-28 

30-09 

40-30 

Blyth 

0-68 

14-34 

14-22 

20-02 

Stratbalbyn . 

1-02 

17-18 

18-17 

24-56 

Glare 

0-50 

23-93 

10-17 

28-78 

CaUington .. 

0-43 

14-16 

11*39 

17-61 

Mintaro Cntrl. 

0-70 

19-99 

17-50 

36*6i 

Lai^b’me's B 

0-80 

13-62 

11-39 

22-73 

Watervale. . • 

0-79 

24-70 

20-82 

28-05 

Milangr 

0-64 

16-05 

9-86 

15-20 

Auburn .... 

0-67 

23-71 

18-40 

29-76 

Wallaroo ... 

0-52 

12-45 

14-45 

18-48 

> Manoora .... 

0-37 

16-40 

12-57 

26-40 

Kadina 

0-31 

14-46 

13-44 

18-32 

Hoyleton.. .. 

0-33 

16-32 

13-77 

19-63 

Moonta 

0*57 

13-71 

12-46 

15-62 

Balaklava. . . 

0-67 

14-19 

32-83 

19-60 

Green’s Pins. 

0-48 

14-32 

10-36. 

18-45 

Pt, Wakefidd 

0-77 

13-67 

14-68 

16-25 

Maitland. ... 

0-58 

18-29 

17-18 

20-35 

Saddlewortb. 

0-48 

17-86 

13-06 

21-05 

Ardrossan... 

0-49 

12-v54 

11-46 

15-83 

Marrabel.. .. 

0-33 

16-07 

10-20 

20*91 

Pt. Victoria. . 

0-93 

13-69 

14-51 

16-19 

l^erton. . . . 

0-31 

38-42 

15*14 

25-26 

CUrramuIka . 

0-88 

17-24 

14-43 

21-93 

!railee 

0-44 

16-62 

11-87 

19-13 

Bfinlaton. . . . 

0-87 

16-04 

13-75 

20-15 

Stockport . • . 

0-29 

14-36 

10-66 

16-28 

Stansbuiy .. 

1-24 

16-51 

15-44 

19-46 
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RAINFALL TABLR — emtinuei. 


1 

station. 

For 1 

Oct., 

1911. 

Av*ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

To end 
Oct., 
1911. 

To end 
Oct., 
1910. 

station. 

For 

Oct., 

1911. 

Av»ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

To end 
Oct., 
1911. 

To end 
Oct., 
1910. 

Warooka. . . . 

1-39 

liS'37 

18-63 

21-51 

Bordertown . 

0-36 

17-38 

13-28 

18-06 

Yarketown , 

1*29 

16-15 

16-19 

20-66 

Wolseley . . . . 

0-28 

15-70 

11-95 

19-74 

Edithburgh. . 

1'03 

16-00 

13-65 

21-22 

Frances 

0-94 

18-09 

17-14 

21-62 

Fowler’s Bay. 

0-64 

11-26 

12-35. 

10-57 

Karacoorte . 

0-89 

19-95 

17-97 

24-65 

Streaky Bay. 

0-96 

1-1-20 

16-34 

16-29 

] Lucindale . . . 

0-86 

20-62 

20-52 

26-92 

Pt. EUiston. . 

0*84 

15-05 

17-55 

19-41 

“Penola. ..... 

0-80 

23-85 

22-33 

27*89 

Ft. Lincoln . . 

L53 

18-54 

16-79 

22-20 

1 Millicent .... 

2-38 

26-29 

29-47 

$3*96 

Cowell 

1*51 1 

1 10-64 

10-30 

12-14 

> Mt. Gambler. 

2-79 

28*09 

30-30 

37-94 

Queenscliffe . 

1*36 

16-86 

— 

— 

|i Wellington . . 

0-38 

13-30 

: 10-77 

17*19 

Pi. Elliot 

1-.32 

18-71 

15-79 

21-21 

1 Murray Brdge 

0*46 

12-40 

1 9-78 

19-74 

Goolwa 

M6 

15-96 

16-75 

21-70 

' Mannum . . . 

0-27 

10-43 

j 6-67 

16-53 

Menineie.... 

0*09 

17-09 

13-76 

i9-03 

Morgan 

0-46 

7-62 

1 7*18 

12*35 

Kingston. . . . 

1-48 

22-09 

20-61 

27*12 

Overland Crnr 

0-44, 

9-46 

, 9-89 

16*74 

Robe 

M6 

22-59 

21-07 

29-02 

Renmark ... 

.0*41 

9-14 

0-45 

13-91 

Beachport. . . 
Coonalpyn .. 

1-21 

0-85 

24-60 

15-67 

26-66 

13-10 

37*53 

15-41 

Lameroo ... 

6-35 


1 12-37 

1 

1 

17-29 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


Wednesday, September 13th. 

(Oontinuei from pB.ge 299, October issue) 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

The morning session was presided over by the Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Agricnlture (Mr. A. M. Dawldns). 

NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

Mr. W. S. Giles (Mount Remarkable ) — ** On behalf of the Mount Remarkable 
Branch I move — That in the opinion of this Congress the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture should use its best endeavors to induce the Government to 
try to enforce in a proper manner the regulations relating to the destruction 
of noxious weeds.* In the opinion of my Branch the destruction of noxious 
weeds can never be properly accomplished until such time as the power of 
enforcing the regulations is vested in a central executive instead of in the 
municip^ corporations and district councils, as at present. Noxious weeds 
are no respecter of persons, and have been known to flourish exceedingly on 
land belonging to district councillors whose duty it is to see that they are 
eradicated.** ’ 

Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens) — I second the motion. Noxious weeds 
are a source of trouble everywhere, and it is evident that there must be some 
power besides the district councils to enforce the regulations. Last week 
the Minister of Agricidture declared St. John*s wort a noxious weed; but 
what use is it declaring anything a noxious weed when the councils do hot 
enforce the Act? It is absolutely useless for one landowner to attempt to 
eradicate a noxious weed unless the other people in the district are compelled 
to take similar action.** 

Mr, A. J. Davis (Gawler River) — I support the resolution. The Mudia 
Wirra District Council has found a difficulty in enforcing the Act because 
the adjoining council did not do so.** 

The resolution was oanied with two dissentients, 
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STUD BOOK FOR DRAUGHT HORSES. 

Mr. H. Billinglmrst (Crystal Brook) — The subject I have to place before 
you is the estabKshment of a stud book for draught horses such as is kept for 
blood horses. I hold a mandate from my Bureau to bring this matter forward 
at this Congress- Mr. McEachran has very kindly supplied me with notes 
for the material which I have to place before you. My Bureau believes, and 
1 think most farmers in South Australia will also believe, that there is a 
crying necessity for the establishment of a stud book for draught horses, 
because of the following reasons ; — (1) The breeding of draught horses has 
hitherto been of such an indiscriminate nature that it is almost impossible 
for most farmers to distinguish a true bred horse from the reverse. (2) It is 
the only means of ensuring (a) reliability of pedigree at time of sale, (b) purity 
of blood, (c) proper attention to type and conformation. The subject, how- 
ever, is bristling with dithculties. In the first place, there are in South 
Australia three distinct breeds of draught horse — (1) Shire, (2) Clydesdale, 
(3) Suffolk Punch, and these have, as above stated, been hitherto bred and 
crossbred just anyhow — ^most esj ecially the Shire and the Clydesdale. Various 
schemes may be presented. It may be (1) in the hands of the State, (2) in 
the hands of the Bureau, or (3) left to the proposed horse-breeding societies. 
With regard to (1), I do not think the time is ripe yet for this to be a State 
matter, on account of the fact that there are few (if any) pure-blooded draughts 
in the State. I think, therefore, that either the local Bureau or horse-breeding 
society (if such come into existence) should, under the guidance of the leading 
reputable horseowners and breeders of the district, take the matter up. 
Owners of horses considered worthy o^ being placed in the stud book i^uld 
pay a small fee for registration and enter them. Foals also, from approved 
mares by approved sires, should be entered as soon as dropped. In this wuy 
in a few years a clean and unsullied pedigree could be built up, and then all 
the local small stud books could be passed in either to a big central committee 
or to the State, as naay hereafter be determined. I hope that something 
tangible will be done in this matter here and now, and that this Congress will 
ask the Agricultural Department to urge the local bodies, as sugg^ted, to 
take up the subject and put into action straight away. I move ^ That it be 
a recommendation from this Congress that the Advisory Board urge the 
Branches of the Bureau or some other local body to establish local studbooks 
for draught horses with the ultimate object of obtainmg a stud book for the 
whole of the State.* ** 

Mr. M. M. Coffee (RedhiQ) — I second the motion.** ' 

Professor Lowiie (Director of Agriculture)^'' I heartily support the pro- 
posal, but I think the best way to achieve the purpose desired is for the 
stud book to be kept by the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Mr. Billinghurst spoke of the local societies registering the horses and then 
submitting the stud book to a central committee, but if the stud book is kept 
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by the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society there will be no need for 
that. In New Zealand they have stud books, kept by a secretary who 'works 
with a committee of breeders, for all breeds of sheep and cattle, and the 
system adopted there prevents the buyers of pedigreed stock from being 
defrauded by unscrupulous breeders. The sooner you get into - line with 
other places, and get the animals certified and registered, the sooner will 
the quality of the animals be raised. I am sorry that the scheme for 
the establishment of horse-breeding societies wliich the Government put 
forward has fallen through, and I vrould like the farmers to look into 
that matter again. Throughout it is a scheme more in favor of breeders of 
good horses than any other scheme with which I am acquainted. I cordially 
support the proposal brought forward by Mr. Billinghurst, and hope that it 
will be brought to fruition as quickly as possible.^' 

Mr. Billinghurst amended his motion to read, “ That the Advisory Board 
take steps to bring about the formation of a stud book for draught horses, to 
be kept by the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, and a committee 
of management to be appointed from among the breeders,” and in this form 
it was declared carried unanimously. 

LAND FOR FARM LABORERS. 

Mr. D. F. Bowman (Wilkawatt) moved — That in the opinion of members 
of this Congress the Government should, when opening up new country, 
survey small blocks of fair quality up to about 100 acres, at intervals among 
the farm blocks so as to encourage farm laborers to take up land and settle in 
the midst of the farming community.” He said— This subject has been 
discussed freely by my Branch, and is one that concerns all farmers, especially 
those who go into new country and have experienced the difi&culty there is 
in getting the labor they require. Men will not go to look for work in these 
new districts because travelling expenses are too heavy; and then again 
there is very little accommodation for them even if they do so. If the motion 
is given effect to, farm laborers wiU settle in the midst of farmers and 
consequently get more regular employment, and at any time they are not 
employed they can devote their energies to improving their own holdings.” 

Mr. J. Tylor (Wilkawatt) — I second the motion. Anyone living in 
newly-open^ country will sympathise with the suggestion because farm 
laborers will not go into districts where there is little or no accommodation.” 

Mr. F. Masters (Bute) — If the suggestion of the mover is carried out it 
will resuscitate the homestead block system, which, so far as the supply of 
labor is concerned, has proved a failure, because the men who took up home- 
stead blocks have been attracted, so far as getting employment is concerned, 
rather by their trades than by agricultural work. If the members of the - 
Branch which has brought the matter forward thinks that the canying of the 
Resolution into effect will prove a solution of the difidculty they have in obtaih- 
fing farm laborers, they will find it a failure. I oppose the motion.” 
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Mr. W. Pannell (Geranium) — The last speaker lost sight of the fact that 
the making of a town is not altogether divorced from agricultural settlement/* 
Mr. W. S. Giles (Mount Eemarkable ) — ** 1 propose as an amendment — 

‘ That the matter be refeixed back to the Branches for further discussion/ 
I consider that if a landowner wants an agricultural laborer on the spot he 
should set apart for the laborer’s use, say, 20 acres of land and put up a cottage 
for him/* 

Mr, S. G. Smith (Angastpn) — I think the opinion of Congress will be 
with the last speaker. Surely farmers with large holdings can cut ofi a few 
acres on which the farm laborer can have* his own house, and on which he can 
run his cows. The problem has been solved by Mr. 6. A. Block, of Freeling, 
who has. initiated a scheme such as that outlined by the last speaker, The 
landowners in the district are taking steps to provide their men with cottages, 
which they are building for them, charging them with interest on the cost of 
construction.” 

The amendment moved by Mr. Giles was carried. 

ADDRESSES BY EXPERTS. 

Mi. B. Collins (Mount Gambier) — I move — That more time at the 
Annual Congress should be devoted to addresses by experts attached to the 
Department of Agriculture.* Delegates will agree that, though some of the 
papers given by farmers are very good, they are not of such an educational 
character as the addresses given by the experts of the department. The 
time has arrived when the man on the land is thirsting for expert knowledge 
to assist him, and I look upon these Congresses as a great school, the delegates 
being the scholars and the experts the teachers. We cannot expect the ex- 
perts to visit all the Branches in the State, but at such Congresses as this 
they have the opportunity of addressing delegates from all the Branches. 
For that reason it has been suggested by my Branch that all the time at the 
Annual Congress, except that set apart for the Free Parliament, should be 
devoted to addresses by the experts of the department.** 

Mr, W. G. Seeker (Lucindale)— I second the motion. If the experts 
are given more time and some of the other items are cut out I am* sure wo 
will gain more information at future Congresses,** 

Mr. J, A. Lock (Keith)—' I think we have got a good deal from the experts 
at this Congress. If the Congress has to be run by the experts it will mean 
very hard work for them. We are, of course, delighted to hear what they 
have to say, hut I think we should be prepared to do our own part.** 
Professor Perkins (Principal Eoseworthy Agricult^al College)—" May I 
say, asL a memb,er of the stafi, that, while, we appreciate the motion brought 
forward, we took the view that the feirmers att^ding this Congress desired 
not only to hear addresses by the, staff, but also the views of the different 
Branches on the subjects discussed, and we thou^t that the arrangements 
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this year struck a fair balance. They provided for four departmental 
addresses and five addresses by members of Branches. We would, of course, 
be very glad to occupy the whole of the time, but I do not think that would 
be altogether to the advantage of delegates. The experts of the department 
are always prepared to take part in the discussions, and that is almost as 
good as an address. While we take the motion as a compliment, I would 
suggest that it should be withdrawn.*' 

The motion was negatived by a large majority. 

THE FOX PEST. 

Mr. P. J. Curnow (Wirrabara) introduced a discussion on the best means 
of coping with the fox pest. He said — We have a difficulty in my district- 
in finding out the best method of laying poisoned baits so that foxes will take 
them. We have found that when the foxes take strychnine baits they do not 
die on .the spot.” 

Mr. R. Jackson (Kingston) — I find it best to put down two baits. The 
foxes generally eat one and carry the other aw^y, and they do not go far 
before they die.” 

A Delegate — I suggest that if the poison used is strychnine that water 
should be put close to it. The fox would be sure to have a drink and w'ould 
then soon die.” 

Mr. S. Nairn (Stockport ) — ** It will be generally found that foxes will follow 
a beaten trail or track, and my method has been to drag an old sheepskin 
or carcass behind-a dray and drop the baits out here and there. Then, if a 
fox takes the bait his body will be found not very far from the track.” 

VETERINARY SURGEONS IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

Mr. H. M. Pascoe (Whyte-Yarcowie), in moving ” That, in the opinion of 
this Congress, the Government should appoint veterinary surgeons at various 
centres throughout the State,” said — As the Minister in his address at the 
opening of Congress intimated that it was his intention to appoint veterinary 
surgeons at various centres, it is not necessary that I should make out a case 
for my motion. If, however, it is carried it will show the Minister that he 
has behind him the support of Congress.” 

Mr. R. Ward (Whyte-Yarcowie) seoonded the motion. 

Mr. Lauterbach (Woodside) — ”I agree that more veterinary surgeons 
are required in the country districts. Last year one of my customers lost 
eight cows, and if there had been a veterinary surgeon available he would 
probably have saved most of them.” 

Mr. C. Fowler (Yongah Vale)—” I have very much pleasure in supporting 
the motion. The question was brought forward by the Yongala Vale Branch 
a long time ago. If veterinary surgeons are appointed care should be taken 
to see that the men selected are well qualified.” 
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Mr. J. W. Lines (Appila-Yarrowie)— “ 1 think it is high time that the country 
districts had a little more attention from the veterinary surgeons, and that 
more should be appointed.'" 

Professor Lowrie (Director of Agriculture)—'* The veterinary surgeons are 
under the Stock Department ; but this question of providing veterinary 
surgeons throughout the State is something very much larger and more 
expensive than the majority of men think. There are two proposals in con- 
nection wuth the matter. One is the subsidising any subscriptions raised by 
the farmers themselves in any district towards guaranteeing a paid sum to a 
veterinary surgeon, who would charge fees for his services. That system 
obtains in New Zealand. The farmers in certain districts there guaraintee a 
veterinary surgeon from £300 to £700 per annum, but when he attends cases 
he charges his ordinary fees,' of which a record is kept, and if those fees do 
not at the end of the year come up to the amount guaranteed the soiciety 
which engaged him has to make up the balance. That system does not wurk 
so well in New Zealand as many of you may think. There are differences 
in the personality of the men connected with every profession. Some men 
get on and do good work, but there are other men in whom the iarmexs lose 
confidence, and in the latter case it results in the societies haying to make 
up a large part of the amount guaranteed. Then again, I do not think 
the population of this State is dense enough to allow, of that system, being 
adopted. Supposing the State was* divided into areas of 40 miles radius. 
If at any time the veterinary surgeon w'as 40 miles aw’ay from the place where 
he was required, and the train only ran to the place once a day, the proba- 
bilities are that the animal affected would be dead before he got there, but 
his fee would still have to be paid. I do not think, therefore, seeing that our 
rural population is so widely distributed, that the system in force in New 
Zealand would be best for this State. Another objection to the New Zealand 
scheme is that a veterinary surgeon working for fees naturally likes to make 
it necessary for the farmers to send for hiin, and therefore does'^not care to 
teach them too nauch. On the other hand, if a veterinary surgeon is a public 
servant appointed to teach the farmers to help themselves he can be made a 
very valuable man., The scheme I favor is that the- veterinary surgeons 
should be. paid by the^ Gpvernment, that their distii'cts should be allotted 
them, and that they should.visit the various tovms in their districts at specified 
dates. They could on those visits give addresses to the farmers and .show 
them how to treat any cases' that might need attention; ^ but if that scheme 
is adopted^it should be understood that the veterinary surgeon is not working 
^ for fees, but to keep the styck in his district healthy, and to teach the farmers 
how to treat their stock in case they should become affected Vith 'colic or any 
other ordinary ailment. The question,' however; is — ^vuiild the veterinary 
surgeons accept positions like that, because theirs is a highly skilled profession, 
and you must bear in mind that the "edfirse necessary to become a veterinary 
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surgeon takes tke same time as to obtain the degree of doctor of medicine. 
That has to be recognised ; but, on the other hand, the veterinary surgeons 
should see that, with the population of the State distributed so widely as it is, 
it v^dll not be possible for them to get a living in the country if they keep 
their profession as a private enterprise profession. In the Agricultural College 
in New Zealand they have a veterinary engaged in teaching young farmers. 
He runs a practice, but his fees are paid to the Board of Governors, the only 
condition being that farmers who require his services shall bring to the 
college a trap capable of carrying two students, who are then taken out to the 
place where the animal is and instructed how to treat it. Possibly something 
of that sort might be introduced here. To appoint veterinary surgeons 
throughout the State would be very expensvie. and it would be far better 
to secure the services of four or five veterinary surgeons, who would, while 
prepared to treat stock, also be ready to teach the farmers how to keep their 
stock healthy. Farmers will then have their own little veterinary cabinets, 
and we would hear less of mysterious diseases than we do^ at. present.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Pascoe amended his motion to read — ** That it be a recommendation 
to the Advisory Board of Agriculture to request the Government to station 
duly qualified veterinary surgeons in. various districts, with a view to their 
holding veterinary study classes, and «reneTaIlv looking after the health of 
the stock in the district.” 

The motion, as amended, was carriea witn but one dissentient. 

RAILWAY EXCURSION TICKETS. 

Mr. T. Hawke (WiHowie) — I wish to direct attention to the matter of 
the excursion tickets issued by the Railways Commissioner for the show. 
The tickets issued this year are only available for two weeks. I move — 
* That the Advisory Board request the Commissioner of Railways to extend 
the duration of excursion tickets issued for the show so as to permit of the 
return journey being completed within four weeks from the date of issue, 
with the right to break the return journey at any station.* ** 

Mr, A. T. Noll (Quorn) seconded the resolution. 

Mr, G. R, Lafier-- * According to the present regulations if a passenger 
gets out at any station before he reaches the city he has to forfeit both halves 
of his ticket. I think that is most unfair. I do not think that in such a 
case a passenger should be called upon to forfeit more than the first half of 
the ticket.” (Applause.) 

With the consent of the mover the following words were added to the 
resolution : — Also that the Advisory Board shall urge that in the case of 
the forward journey bmng broken that only the first half of the ticket shall 
be surrendered.” 

The motion, with the addendum, was earned unaninroudy, 
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PERCHERON HORSES. 

Mr. D. F. Bowman ( Wilkawatt) — I move—:* That the Advisory Board 
ask the Government to import into South Australia horses of the Peicheron 
breed.' " 

. Mr. A. Bothwell (Davenport) — I second the resolution. The Percheron 
horse originally came from the north of France, and it is supposed that the 
breed, which is a distinct one, is the outcome of a cross with a country-bred 
ihare and some Arab stock. I am of opinion that it w’ould be a distinct 
advantage if the Government introduced the breed to this State, as so far as 
I can learn they have proved a profitable investment wherever introduced. 
They have good substance and are active." 

Mr. Billinghiirst (Crystal Brook) — I oppose the motion.- I do not think 
we should go to the Government for everything we want. If the Percheron 
horse, is anything like what has been stated there should be plenty of horse- 
breeders in the State with sufiEicienl capital to introduce the breed as a. private 
speculation." 

The motion was lost. 

THE CHAPMAN SACK. 

Mr. J. Brown (Port Elliot) moved — ^**That this Congress requests the 
Advisory Board to approach the Railways Commissioner with a view to 
securing an alteration in By-law 129, to admit of the carriage of grain in the 
Chapman sack at ordinary rates irrespective of weights." He said—" It 
sometimes happens that a bag of wheat put on the truck goes over the 2001b8., 
and in such cases the person who puts it on is penalised by the Railway 
Department." 

Mr. F. Masters (Bute) — I second the resolution. It is unfair that the 
users of the bags, who have nothing to do with their manufacture, should be 
penalised if they happen when full to go over the 2001bs.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

SELLING BEEF BY LIVE WEIGHT. 

Mr. Brown (Port Elliot) introduced the subject of selling beef by live weight. 
He said — The practice has been carried on in Scotland for the last 40 years, 
and I can see no reason why it should not be adopted here. In Scotland 
they draft the cattle in a small yard and put them on the wei^biidge, and it 
results in no loss of time." 

-Mr. G. Nicholls (Secretary of the Advisory Board) — ^“ The Port Elliot 
Branch submitted a resolution on tHs matter to the Advisory Board some 
time ago, and the Board, after makmg full in<juiri«5, did not think they could 
do anything in regard to the question.” ^ 

Mr. J. A. Lock (Keith ) — ** I suggest that thWmatter be brought before the 
various Branches, with a vjew to its #souj»ion, J will move in that direc- 
tion/' 
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Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) — I second that resolution.” > 

Mr. Brown (Port Elliot) — I am quite agreeable to that course being 
adopted.” 

The motion was carried. 

FREE CARRIAGE OF IMPLEMENTS FROM FIELD TRIALS. 

Mr. W. Pannell (Geranium) — I move — ' That the Commissioner of Rail- 
ways be asked by the Advisory Board to grant the free back carriage of imple- 
ments sent to field trials.* My Branch has had field trials for the last two 
years, and we have endeavored to obtain from the Railways Commissioner 
the free return carriage of the implements or some concession on the rates 
charged, but up to the present we have not been successful. A field trial is 
of far greater value than is an implement show , and I think field trials wull 
become increasingly popular. The manufacturers of implements have 
pointed out that they have to go to considerably more expense in sending 
implements to a field trial than they have in sending the implements to 

agricultural shows, and it was on their advice my Branch took the matter 
** 

up. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) seconded the resolution, which was carried, 

RAILWAY DEMURRAGE CHARGES. 

Mr.” J. B, McDougal (Mqrchard) introduced the subject of demurrage 
charges at railway stations. He said—" People living more than seven miles 
away from a railway station are allowed a week in which to remove their 
goo^.” 

A Delegate — No ; they are not.” 

Mr. McDougal—" That is what I have been told. I understand that if a 
man lives mor€" than seven miles out he is allowed a w’^eek, but if he lives 
nearer the station than that he is only allowed eight hours before demurrage 
is charged. At most of the country stations there is plenty of space in which 
to put the goods, and, though demurrage rates may be necessary in Adelaide, 
there is no reason why they should be imposed in the country districts. I 
move — ^ That this Congress protests against the demurrage'rates now charged 
at country stations.* ” 

Mr. W. Toop (Morchard ) — ** I second the resolution.” 

Mr. A. J. Davis ((3awler River ) — ** I think if the time allowed for the re- 
moval of goods is extended it will meet the case, I move as an amendment — 
* That the Railways Commissioner be asked to extend the tlrhe allowed for 
the removal of goods at Country stations before demurrage char^ begin.* *’ 

A Delegate — There is a 8j|prtage'of trucks'ih the wheat ^sbh now, and 
if no charge is made for demurrage the position be wor^,** 

Mr. McDougal (Morchard) — I am referring to the charge after the goods 
are unloaded,” 
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. A Delegate — That is not' demurrage ; it is storage.” 

Another Delegate’ — They call it demurrage.” 

The amendment ^\as carried. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. G. R. Lafier — As a member of the Advisory Board, 1 want to be 
perfectly clear as to the Board's position in regard to some of the resolutions 
that have been carried. In regard to the resolution referring to the Chapman 
bag, for instance, the Railways Conamissioner may state when we ask him to 
give effect ‘to that resolution that it affects the policy of the Governinent, 
and that therefore he cannot do anything in the matter. In such a case 
does Congress want us to go further and approach the Government ? Probably 
the same thing may apply to other resolutions.”. . ... 

It was resolved that the Advisory Board be empowered to approach the 
Government in the event of such a course being necessary in order to carry 
out the wishes of Congress as expressed in the resolutions carried. 

Evening Session. 

The President of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. A. M. Davvkins) 
presided. 

THE GROWTH AND UTILISATION OF SUMMER FORAGE CROPS. 

Mr. W. J. Colebatch (Superintendent of Agriculture in the South-East) 
addressed the Congress on the subject, The Growth and Utilisation of Forage 
Crops.” He said— . ; . 

. As 1 heard the subject of my address announced 1 wondered 
whether some of the Northern and West Coast farmers would not think 
that the department had just about gone mad on the question of forage 
crops. I am not sure that it would not be’a good thing to go mad occasionally 
on something of that kind. It has struck me as rather a remarkable thing 
that at a Congress of farmers of South Australia, the w’heat-growing State 
of the Commonwealth, so much time should have been given to the con- 
sideration of the growth of- forage crops. Another remarkable thing is that 
the Director of Agriculture (Professor Lowrie), Professor Perkins, and myself, 
who have been abroad,, should have all .come back to this State with the 
same conviction— that the point of weakness in South Australian agriculture 
is the absence of mixed ferming. It is in the growing of forage crops that 
there has been more neglect than in any other phase of agriculture. 

' ‘ . So3VIE Stbikino STAtoTICi 

. . We all admit ..that so far^as wheatrgiowing. is:concern€d South Australia 
has achieved more/ probably;, thlin was ’ever ^expected, and undoubtedly 
stands ahead of the other States in that particular, but the farmers, in con- 
centrating their attention on cereal cropping, have overlooked the. value o| 
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green fodders. The Commonwealth statistics bearing on the question sup- 
port this statement. In the first place it is worthy of notice that prior to 
the year 1908 the amount of land under green fodder crops was so insigni- 
ficant that apparently the statistician did not keep a separate record of it. 
According to the statistics for 1908-9, South Australia in that year grew 
less than 1,250 acres of maize as compared with Victoria, which grew 14,000 
acres, and New South Wales 180,000 acres. Then, as regards the total 
acreage under green forage for that year South Australia was a long way 
behind any other State of the Commonwealth, the figures being New^ South 
Wales, 235,000 acres ; Victoria, 63,000 acres ; Queensland, 87,000 acres ; 
and South Australia, 16,086 acres. I wiU not say that this State can 
expect to rival some of the other States, which are naturally better adapted 
for the growth of forage crops, but it must be admitted that these figures 
are far from being creditable to South Australia. 

What is the Position ? 

I wish to make it clear that 1 recognise that in a very large area of South 
Australia it will never be possible to grow much green fodder ; but, on the 
other hand, there is a very large area in this State where green fodder can be 
grown successfully, and, in addition, there is a large area in which experiments 
will have to be conducted before anyone can say whether it will grow there 
or not. 

" What, however, is the position 1 W'e find that, even in some of the ideal 
dairy districts in this State, the butter factories have to close down during 
the winter because there is not sufficient forage to keep the cows going through- 
out the year. ’ In the district in which I am working I am dealing with a class 
of land that requires to be worked, not as the farmers in the North w ork their 
land in order to conserve the moisture, but to take the rankness out of it 
and to bring it into a better physical condition. In any district where A; 
scarcity of moisture has not to be contended with there is no cheaper way 
of carrying out the summer working of the land than by growing forage 
crops as true fallow crops. 

“ As you can see, my story is one of intense culture. I was told at one time, 
before I joined the Public Service of this State, that it was of no use coming 
to South Australia to talk about anything except wheat, because tbe 
farmers did not want to hear about forage crops and grasses ; but your atten- 
dance to-night shows that interest is awakening among farmers in that direc- 
tion. I would fain believe that your attendance at these lectures is not 
brought about simply from a sense of duty to the various Branches you repre- 
sent, but from a desire to hear sometbing farther about the growth of 
forage crops with the idea of bringing the matter before your Branches 
when . you return home. 
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Caeeful Cultivation Necessary. 

'' A point which Professor Lowrie mentioned last night, and which I desire 
to refer to again, is that in growing ail crops you must treat them as crops 
worth growing. I do not think any of you would expect to get good results 
from simply breaking up a piece of land and broadcasting wheat on it without 
manure ; but that is practically all the trial that has been given to summer 
crops in many districts. Summer crops are voracious feeders, and need to be 
sown on land in even better heart than is required for cereal crops ; and I 
may say that to grow summer crops properly requires more intelligence and 
greater skill than does thjs growing of wheat. It is not possible for me to state 
the extent to which summer crops may become a feature of our production ; 
but certainly in a large portion of the Lower North and a proportion of the 
Middle North, and all through the South and South-Eastern districts I think 
forage crops will become a more important feature than they have been in 
the past, chiefly on account of the growing demand fot dairy products and 
an increasing knowledge of dietetics. Farmers are beginning to realise that 
slipshod methods of feeding stock will not do, and that the only way to im- 
prove the quantity and qualiiy of animal products is by raiinng forage crops. 

The Object of Growing Forage Crops. 

Let us consider the object of growing forage crops. In the first place 
it is to supplement the natural pasture by raising succulent food at a time 
when that class of feed is scarce, and it is important to remember that the 
same quantity of feed is found to be more valuable when in a 
succulent sta^ then when in a dry state. Again, by grazing forage 

crops you can not only get your stock quicker to a high state 

of proflt and maintain them at it, but you can also, in course of time, 
increase the stocking capacity of the land. The growing of the crops, the 
extra working of the land, and the droppings of the animals all tend to 
increase the stocking capacity of the land. 1 have already referred to the 
■efiect of forage crops in cheapening the cost of fallowing, and in certain 

districts it would no doubt pay well to grow forage crops simply for the 

purpose of turning them in and using them as green manure. For this 
purpose some of the more prolific growing plants, such as mustard, have 
given better results on light soils than legumes. It is to the small farmer 
that the growing of forage crops should appeal strongly. Men on small 
holdings must turn their attention to that phase of agriculture, as it is only 
by adopting methods of intense culture that they can hope to be successfal* 
Both for dairy-farming and the raising of fat lambs forage crops are of the 
utmost importance; and, whilst the lamb industry in this State has grown 
very much of late years, you will admit that we have a long way to go before 
we reach the limits of the productive capacily of South Australia in that 
respect. 
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The Crops to Grow. 

“ In choosing forage, crops it is necessary first of all to consider what crops 
are most likely to suit the climatic conditions of the district, and, secondly, 
the crops that will return the greatest possible amount of feed units — not the 
greatest tonnage per acre. The digestible nutrients are the factors which 
determine the feeding quality of the crop, and they vary considerably in 
amount. Sorghum,, for instance, does not contain anything like the same 
amount of albuminoids that are available to animals as maize or Japanese 
millet ; consequently you may get a greater food value per acre in a maize 
crop than in a crop of sorghum of greater tonnage. 

I am. not going to run through the whole gamut of fodder crops to-night, 
but. I want to deal with one or two of the principal forage crops of which I 
have had personal experience. 

: . . . . Rape. ... — 

Let me fii‘st take rape. Rape, where it can be grown successfully, is, 
I think, .without doubt absolutely -the. best crop to grow for the fattening of 
stock. RuUy 7’5 per- cent, to W per- cent, of the Canterbury frozen lambs 
are fattened on rape paddocks. There is no doubt that rape, particularly when 
spring sown, cannot be beaten for rapidity of fattening. In the North you 
are restricted, to sowing at one period of the year, but in the South rape can 
be sown in the. autumn or spring, but it must be sown on land that is in good 
heart. Never . attempt sowing rape on land that has been continuously 
cropped, and thereby exhausted ; it would be far better to leave the seed in 
the bag. The .soil should.be well manured, . though the dressing may be 
reduced .in the case of land that has carried a crop of peas or beans. One of 
the bulkiest crops of rape I have ever growh came ofi a field in which peas 
had been fed down, _ Rape . does not always germinate evenly, but farmers 
should not be tpo quick in disturbing the paddock if they get a bad ger- 
mination. The seed is smalL and lies a long time unharmed, and it would' 
be well to. let. it. have a second chance of coming through before cultivating, 
up and reseeding. When sowing rape it is weH to give it a good start with 
manurp. I know that in the North farmers have to be careful in using acid 
manures, but in. the jSouth and South-East it can be sown wdth superphos- 
phates or bone super., and if .the crop is not doing too well it can be 
stimula.ted._by.ia top dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

V /!jn, feeding, rape one or tw^o precautions have, to be borne in mind. It is 
npfTLa^crog wl^ch can, be fed without some amount of judgment. Rape which, 
is spiing ^wn is of a very .forcing nature, and if sheep are brought on to it 
too hungry jtiey :are very apt to scour, and,, in some cases, to succximb to 
gaBtri<! -and intestinal congestions and inflamimations. To avoid this it is 
practice to.havelthe rape paddock oidy partly soto or adjoining a 
paddock which is carrying a good sward of grass so that the sheep: have: 
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access to lea whilst feeding rape. While the sheep are being fed under those 
conditions it is as well to give them plenty of dry feed and some salt. They 
do not as a rule require water. When the weather becomes broken with 
rain or sleet they should be moved of and given a change of feed. Towards 
the end of the grazing they require watching, as they are apt to get cast 
between the rows. In the South-East rape can be sown in either the autumn 
or the spring, but where I am, though we can sow all right in the autumn, 
the trouble is that we would have difficulty in getting on the land to feed 
it off. If it is autumn sown it should be put in early, say the beginning of 
April, or even the latter part of March. Spring sowing should be in &p- 
tember or October ; and I may be wrong, but I can see no reason why in some 
of the more favored districts lambs should not be dropped in the spring, 
and then rape sown, say, in September — ^would fit them nicely for the freezing 
chamber. If rape is not fed too close the first time it produces a good second 
growth, and in countries like Australia, where it is fed off before it gets to a 
big head, there is not the same risk with the second growth of rape as there 
is in colder countries. Under our conditions there is not much more risk 
from the second growth of rape than there is from the first crop. In regard 
to spring rape in the South-East, unless it can be sown fairly early I am 
afraid there is a great risk from blight. My experience at Eybybolite is that 
plant lice will take the whole thing off in a very short time if they once get 
a start. 


Kale. 

For that reason I would emphasize the importance of having a large 
proportion of the forage crop area sown to kale. PersonaDy I have restricted 
the rape area very considerably, and have gone in much more largely for kale 
as sheep-feed. Kale has several advantages over rape. I do not think it is 
so fattening, but it has the advantage that it stands right through the season 
and right through the following winter, and comes again very early in the 
spring, when feed is scarce. It thus provides an opportunity of spelling 
some of the pastures. That,. I think, compensates for its reduced amount 
of fattening virtue as compared with rape. It yields a greater quantity 
of forage than rape, but it takes more kale to put the same condition 
on sheep. Kale is also a true fallow crop ; rape is not, because it 
is not cultivated between rows. With kale there should be 2ft. or 3ft. 
between, the rows, and the land should be wdl worked. It is a much safer 
feed than rape. It is less irritating to young stock and is less forcing. In 
the North kale should be sown in the autumn, and in the South-East it is nearly 
always sown in September; and the, proper way to fe^ it is to turn the 
stock.mto the paddock without any hurdles, becau^ it must be fed more 
lightly than rape. The second feeding should be particularly light, as the 
winter weather will destroy plants that are eaten right down to the stalkst 
0 
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SOBGHUM. 

'' Sorghum, maize, and millets form another class of summer crop, and 
they will appeal to farmers over a wider area perhaps than rape and kale. 
Sorghums are likely to have a much larger range of cultivation than maize, 
though where maize can be grown it is' preferable as a fodder crop for 
several reasons. Maize is a richer plant and a stronger plant, and it makes 
a better class of green fodder and silage, and there is not the same danger 
in feeding it green as there is in the case of sorghum. There are a number 
of types of sor^um, but the two main groups are known as sweet and non- 
saccharine, those containing less than 10 per cent, sugar being classed as non- 
saccharine and those over that percentage as sweet. Of the sweet sorghums 
those most likely to be useful are Early Amber sugarcane, Early Orange 
sugarcane. Planter's Friend, Early Undendibule sugarcane, Folger's Early, 
and Sorghum sacchaiatum. These sweet sorghums have this advantage 
over maize : they give a good second growth, whereas with maize, except 
where it is irrigated, there is very little second growth ; but farmers always 
seem to fight shy of sorghum because of the danger of feeding stock on it in 
certain stages of its growth. It is, however, a crop which can be managed 
satisfactorily if discretion be showxL We know from practical expe- 
rience that sorghum which has been in any way stunted in its growth is likely 
to be unsafe for grazing, but there is not so mnch danger in districts where 
there is a heavy rainfall or where it is grown under irrigation ; but sorghum 
loses its poisonous properties in a few hours after it is cut and stacked or 
placed in silo. It is also safe to feed after the seed begins to form, but if 
seed formation is allowed to go too for, the amount of fodd^ in the second 
and third growths wOl sufier. Sorghum, being a true fallow crop, is gfown 
so that the land can be worked between the rows. It prefers light land, but 
the soil miJSt be fertile. If cultivated early between the rows and kept so 
cultivated, I do not think formers wOl have much difficulty in districts where 
the rainfall is ISin. or over in raising good crops of sor^um, and even where 
the rainfall is only 15in. it is still worth growing. That brings us to a con- 
mderation of the results obtained by Professor Perkins at Eoseworthy. 
Professor Perkins has shown that summer-cropped land yielded 5|-bush. 
per acre less than land that had been bare followed. Whilst that maybe so, 
1 still think that on land such as formers have to deal with in the Lower 
North they would do well io grow a crop like sorghum even if it is going to 
reduce theb wheat yield, because by doing so they will improve their land 
in other respects. Where the crop is grazed off a second stubble is ploughed 
in, and thus stores of plant food which lie far below therange'of the ordinary 
eered crops are added to the surface soil. Fanners must recognise that we 
will arrive at a stage when the depreciation of organic matter by^ constant 
bare following will become a serious matter, and anytHng that will stave'^off 
that evil day is w^ worthy of consideration, As regards the crops of sorghum 
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grown at Bosewortliy College, it has also to be remembeijed; that it is 
very diffi<rult to get the cultivator at work just when required most, ashajr- 
makingand harvesting operations claim' first consideration. Coming down, 
further south, where, of course, moisture is not so important a matter, the 
argument in favor of sorghum is undeniable. So far as my district is con-; 
cerned, there is no crop that can compare with it as a forage crop. Not 
only is it a safe feed there, but it gives two or three cuttings a year, and also 
provides feed just at that time when the paddocks are bare, 

As to the non-saccharine sorghums, we do not know much about their 
relative values under South Australian conditions. There are three groups, 
viz., the Kafiir corn group (including Red EafiSr corn, White KafiBr corn, 
White Milo, and Blackhulled White Kaffir corn), the Dnrras or Dhouras 
(including Yellow Milo, Jemsalem com, and Brown Duira), and the Brccin 
corns. The Blaffir corns are grown chiefly for seed and are not adapted to 
our purposes. The Durras or Dhouras group, however, which are grown 
chiefly for forage, are worth trying. While I have grown all the varieties, 
the only ones I have had much success with are the , Jerusalem corn and 
Ydlow Milo. The others did not give a bulk of fodder, and they have a 
tendency to get rather coarse in the stalk. The Durras are more delicate 
than sweet sorghum in the early stages, and are not so palatable or 
nutritious. They grow luxuriantly when established, and show great 
powers of secondary growth. They come midway between the sweet sorghums 
and Indian corn. 

Broom corns giw well under the conditions in the ^uth, but they 
are not so valuable as fodder, nor are th^ so' palatable as the sweet 
sorghums. 

Maize. 

“ Maize is not likely to be grown far North without inigaidon, but in the 
South and South-East it should be grown very much more than it is; and 
it is the crop which I expect will in ihe future go a long way in .improving 
the dairying industry at Mount Gambier. It is a strong, vigorous plant 
that grows rapidly during the summer months.. It is palatable and nufriiiotw, 
and can be fed as a green fodder without any fear of ill effects, and it also 
makes the best ensilage. It is a crop which, compared with the other classes 
of fodder I have mentioned, is very rich in food dements. AH classes of stock 
do well on it, but it is especiaUy suitable for dairy cattle. Uke all the props 
1 have mentioned, maize is susceptible to heavy frost, and it is therefom 
unwise to sow too early. It yidds a big bulk of forage— from 16 tons to ]20 
tons per acre would be nothing in the Mount Gambier district. I have grown 
12 tons myself within five miles of Mdboume on very second-class land. 
I am quite sure that with the class of land at Mount Gambier it could without 
much trouble be made to yieKl 80 tons per acre. J am not a hard and fost 
advocate otthe drilling system for mdze in pro|ier inaif»-frowing distiictSr 
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In districts which are not particularly suitable for maize fanners cannot 
afford to take liberties by broadcasting it, but where it grows well I am 
not at all sure that broadcasting will not hold its own with drilling. In 
the Mount Qambier district farmers can grow in a small area enough maize 
to supply them with forage in the form of green stuff and silage all the year 
round, and there is no reason why any of the factories should have to close 
down during part of the year owing to the want of feed. I am sure that 
farmers will have to conserve forage in the form of ensilage to a far greater 
extent than they have up to the present, and for the Mount Qambier district 
maize is the best crop.to ensile. Providing it is not left too long before it is 
cut, cattle will eat up every morsel of it. Of the maizes which may be grown 
for forage purposes, those which have given the best results are Yellow 
Moruya, Hickory King, Victorian Flat Red, Sibley, Early Red Hogan, 
Eclipse, and Boone’s County Special, 

Millets. 

** There are four great groups of millets, viz.. Barnyard, Broom corn, 
Pearl, and the Foxtail millets. Of them all the only one which has given 
me satisfactory results is the Japanese millet. Probably they will do better 
further south on land that contains more humus. The cultivation required 
is similar to that given to sorghum. They do not give a great bulk of forage, 
but if cut early in a good season they give a good second growth. Even if 
they would grow well they are not suitable for the North as they require 
even moister conditions than sorghum, and, furthermore, they leave the land 
even drier than sorghum. 

If by bringing the question of the growth and utilisation of forage crops 
forward by this addresser I have in any way created interest in the subject, 
I am glad to have had the opportunity of speaking at this Congress.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Replying to questions Mr. Colebatch said that lib. of albuminoid 
fed to stock in a succulent form would give a, better return than i&. of albu- 
minoid matter fed in the form of dry fodder.- They would get more value 
out of maize by maMng it into ensilage than by making it into hay. The 
usual amopLt of rape seed sown was from 21bB. to 5lbs. per acre ; but on 
really good land a sowing of 31bs. per acre would be ample. The quantity 
of maize to be sown per acre depended largely on the size of the grain, and 
also whether it was broadcasted and ploughed in or drilled in. If it was 
broadcasted half a bushel to the acre would probably not be sufficient. He 
thought, however, that on the average from 251bs. to 30lbs. would be a fair 
seeding- If sown too thin the stalks grow too coarse and fibrous to make 
first-class fodder. 

A Delegate — On the Murray Flats we find that the most successful 
system of sowing maize is to broadcast it and plough it in, and we use about 
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a bushel per acre. Yellow Moruya and Hickory King are the best to grow 
in that district.” 

EXPOET OF EGGS AND TABLE POULTRY. 

Mr. D. F. Laurie (Poultry Expert) addressed the Congress on the Export 
of Eggs and Table Poultry.” He said — 

I have come here to-night to ask you as members of the Agricultural 
Bureau to assist me in getting outside markets for your eggs. Kiis is not 
the first time I have called your, attention to the fact that it is absolutely 
necessary that additional markets for the egg production of South Australia 
should be secured. Since the first issue of the Journal of Agriculture I have 
in that publication repeatedly directed attention to the matter, and so far 
back as 1894 I asserted that it would be necessary to export eggs to oversea 
markets. In the Adelaide market in 1905 the price of eggs ranged from 
5fd. to 6|d. per dozen. In 1906 the price dropped to 5|d. In that year a 
shipment was sent to England, under various difiSlculties, and the prices 
realised were satisfactory. In 1907 three further shipments were made 
and averaged 7Jd. per dozen, which was better than the average- price ruling 
in Adelaide during that year. Since then, however, there has been a battle, 
because as soon as the shipping season comes round the local market, strangely 
enough, "^goes up, and as soon as the season closes it goes down just as suddenly 
and strangely. The marvellous demand in the other States, in regard to 
which so much is said, disappears as soon as the last ship for the season has 
sailed. As a matter of fact there is no such demand in the other States. 
It is all done for a purpose. I have studied the matter, and I know what I 
am talking about. The egg production of this State demands that oversea 
markets should be obtained. 

Prooucisrs" Assistance Required. 

“ But the Government cannot establish outside markets unless the producers 
help them to do so. The poultry industry is capable of indefinite expansion, 
and I am perfectly certain that the market for eggs is improving ; in fact, 
I say without hesitation that in regard to no product can we look forward 
with so much certainty to a larger demand and increased prices as we can for 
eggs. The market in England is of course rapidly improving. Canada 
years ago exported eggs to England largely, but the morease of population 
in that country has resulted in all the supply being consumed locally. The 
United States have a very small surplus to export. Generally speaking, 
countries which used to export eggs to England are ceasing to do so, with 
the result that during the l^t seyeh or eight years the average price of eg^ 
in the old country has shown a gradual increase. I am anxious, so that the 
producers may get the benefit of the increasing demand, to make further 
shipments to England this year if space can be secured. At one time during 
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the seiaisctes of drought I received a good many letters^ in which the writers 
told me that if it had not been for the fowls they would have starved. The 
good seasons which have ruled since then have caused the farmers to neglect 
the fowls, but the time may come again when they will be needed. 

Points Worthy of Attention. 

" i want the members of the Bureau to help me in opening up the over- 
seas market by sending in eggs for shipment, but if they cannot assist me in 
that direction will they do so as regards improving the quality. In the 
present circumstances it is a difficult matter to buy from the storekeepers, 
because such a large percentage of the eggs are bad. To my mind the selling 
oi rotten eggs is nothing short of robbery. I will go further and say that 
the inan who takes advantage of an egg having a shell which hides its con- 
dition and sells , another person a rotten egg is a skunk. It is impossible to 
build up a trade with rotten eggs, and I want your help and influence in that 
matter. Another point is the grading of eggs. In shipping eggs to England 
we practically seH them by weight — they are sold by the long hundred, vis., 
120 eggs, and the 2-oz. eggs are recognised as the standard. We have found 
that by ^ding the eggs we can get a penny per dozen more for the large 
ones than we get if they are mixed together irrespective of size. In connec- 
tion with the egg-laying competitions I some time ago established a regula- 
tion that any peils laying eggs less than 2ozs. in weight are ineligible for a 
prize. Those who sell eggs therefore should see. that they are properly graded 
and also ol^n. Fowl dung is full of micro-organisms, and the shell of the 
e^ being porous those organisms, if the egg is left in a dirty state, will get 
into it. I cannot understand why people do not wash the eggs. If the dirty 
eggs are put into a bucket or other receptacle and water poured on them and 
let stand for 20 minutes or so the dirt will drop ofi. Then if wiped they will 
be quite clean ; and hot only will they present a better appearance, and oojaaSr 
qtiently s3l better, but they will probably bring a higher price. 

Projectbo Shipments. 

** A& 1 have said, I stm anxions to make further shipments to England this 
‘ 3 P 0 ar if I can secure space- Personally I intend to ship all the eggs from the 
poultry stations, whi& will mean from flOOdoz. to 350doz, per week. 3^. 
Heinrich, of Preeiing, has promised me several thousand dozen, a working- 
man poultry-farmer near Kadina has promised to let me have about flOOdoz., 
and two or three other breeders have also promised to help me. I hope the 
dele^tes to this Congress when they go back to their respective districts 
will also decide to be personally represented in the consignments, and will use 
their influence in the direction of making the shipments a success. In 1895, 
when I was first appointed Government Lecturer, the total value of the export 
-trade’ in e^ was only £27,000. Last year we sent away to the other States 
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sometliiiig like £150,000 worth of eggs, either in the shell or in pulp. Surely 
an industry that brings that amount of money into the State must be worthy 
the consideration and help of every man who has the interest of the State 
at heart. We are rapidly approaching the time when there will be a closer 
settlement on the land, and when that time arrives poultry and the dairy 
cow win become of increasing importance to the producer. I want to remind 
you that we opened up the trade in frozen poultry with England five years 
ago, and the people who shipped the first year have shipped each succeeding 
year, and are well satisfied with the returns they have received. If the pro- 
ducers will help me to buildup the export trade they will not only secure an 
unlimited market overseas, but they will keep up the local prices as well. With- 
out the export trade prices locally are bound to come down, with the result that 
a good many people will lose their livelihood, and that cannot happen without 
it having a prejudicial efiect on the whole of the community. It is said that 
In some parts of the country the Agricultural Bureaus forget that there are 
poultry-breeders in their respective districts. In this connection I feel that 
it is the duty of members of the Bureau to induce the poultry-breeders to 
become member^ of the Branches. I trust that delegates will seriously con- 
sider what I have said, and that the producers will endeavor to help me build 
up the poultry industry more than has been the case in the past.” (Applause.) 

The Discussion. 

Mr. W.'Munday (Port Pirie) — I think the reason why faimers are not 
helping Mr. Laurie as he would like is because of brother fox. At one time 
I used to get an income of from £60 to £80 per year from poultry, and that 
without very hard work. Since then, however, the foxes have made their 
appearance, with the result that we now hardly get enough eggs for the table. 
Of course that difficulty can be overcome by the erection of proper yards, 
but it would mean considerable expenditure/' 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina) — I am inclined to think that in .consequence of 
the success of the farmers at wheat-growing the important poultry industry 
has been neglected. I am convince there is a lot of money to be made out 
of poultry, provided , proper attention is given to the business. I sincerely 
hope that Mr. Laurie's address will lead to more attention being given by 
farmers to the poultry industry/' 

A Delegate—'* There is no doubt that in p^t *t^ ^^try industry 
was of great value to fermera, and the time, will come when it will ^ necessary 
to have such a stendby again. Farmers, diould not lo^ sight of the im- 
portance of the industry* tiiould help Mr, Ijauiie in the way he has adied.'' 

Replying to questions* Mrl Laurie said,, poultry yards should be feoin 
. oue. and a half chairfi to two chains s<piare,, a^^^e posts should be made of 
angle iron. The yards should be wire netted to a Ltight of 6ft. 6in. with 
6iiL of the netting in the ground. The only way to overcome the tick pest 
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was by leaving no harbor for tick. The only way to protect fowls from foxes 
was by keeping them enclosed in proper yards. The price of eggs had risen, 
and he believed it would still further advance, and that they would this year 
bring an average of 1 Id. per dozen at Adelaide. He wished a law could be passed 
Tna.lnng it compulsory on everyone to market eggs in an infertile condition, 
because when in that state they -would keep almost indefinitely. If 
poultry-keepers marketed only infertile eggs it would mean a saving of from 
£60,000 to £70,000 to the State. He expected that the first shipment of 
table poultry to England during the present season would take place early* 
in January. He was quite prepared to take anything up to 20,000 chickens 
and ducklings. If farmers would send their eggs to the Produce Depot 
instead of seUing them to itinerant hawkers they would benefit financially. 
They could get proper egg cases from the Produce Depot for 2s. 6d. each. 
The cases would hold 25doz., and with their use there w^ere practically no 
breakages. 

THE CONGRESS CLOSED. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and to all who had addressed the dele- 
gates brought the Congress to a close 
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CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 


The Anmial Conference of Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau took 
place at CheiTy Gardens on Thursday, October 5th. The following members 
were present, representing the various Branches named : — Longwood — ^Messrs. 
W. Hughes, E. A. Glyde, W. Nicholls, E. W. Pritchard, — . Blakely, J. R. 
Coles, J. Nicholls ; Uraidla and Summertown — H. F. Johnson, R. N. Cobble- 
dick ; Cherry Gardens — H. Jacobs, A. R. Stone, C. and H. Lewis, C. Broad- 
bent, A. Jacobs, T. Jacobs, C. Ricks, G. Hicks, J. Lewis, J. Tozer, A. Broad- 
bent, J. Mildwaters ; Clarendon — H. C. Harper, A. Harper, J. Piggott, F, A. 
Shiedow, A. A. Harper, J. Spencer,; Morphett Vale— T. Anderson, E. E. 
Hunt, A. C. Pocock, H. Sprigg; Dingabaldinga — H. Allen, P, DeCaux ; 
Meadows — G. Griggs, W. M. Bertram, and a number of visitors. There were 
also present Messrs. C. AVillcox, 6 , R. Laffer, and 6 . G. Nicholls (secretary), 
representing the Advisory Board ; J. F, McEachran, M.R.C.V.S. (Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon) ; and W. L. Summers, (Secretary to the Minister 
of Agriculture), 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Mr. Charles Willcox, in declaring the Conference open, said that the object 
of the Advisory Board of Agriculture and the Bureaus as a whole was to help 
men who helped themselves. In this direction the Bureau was doing splendid 
work, especially at conferences such as the present one. He regretted the 
absence of the Minister of Agriculture, because they had never before had a 
Minister who took such a deep interest in the work of the Bureau. In making 
the journey up he had been impressed with evidences in all directions of 
marked improvement. The gardens and fruit trees spoke volumes for the 
interest which was taken in fruit-growing. The difficulties besetting the 
fruitgrowers in this country were many and varied, owing to the climatic 
conditions, which lent themselves to the propagation of all sorts of pests. 
The fruit which was grown in Australia would bear comparison with anything 
to be seen in any other part of the world. They had some good men among 
them, who spared neither time nor trouble in improving the quality of 
their products. Mr. Laffer, who was present, was a real heiso in that work, 
and he hoped he would long be spared to continue it. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOIL CULTIVATION. 

* Mr. E. W. Pritchard (Longwood) read the following paper on this subject 7 
** At the outset I had better make myself quite clear with respect to the title 
of this paper. The principles of a subject are certain truths which contain 
in a small compass all that is knpwn thereon,* With a knowledge of the 
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principles tlie practical application follows as a matter of course. For 
instance, if a man knows all the principles of a steam engine lie can construct 
an engine of any given requirements ; so also the principles of agriculture 
are certain truths upon which practice is based. In the case of the steam 
engine we are dealing with things that are quite definite and well understood — 
physics, mathematics, and mechanics ; but when we come to agriculture it 
is different. It is such a complicated subject, and so partially understood, 
that our list of principles is rather incomplete, and we have to trust some- 
what to tradition for our practice. Until a few years ago agriculture was 
ruled almost altogether by tradition. It is only since the sciences of chemistry 
and physics have been applied to the solution of its problems that it has had 
any principles at all. Since that time they have been gradually accumu- 
lating, until at the present we have a fairly complete working list. To-day 
we will confine ourselves to one branch, viz., the, principles of cultivation. 
Let us divide them up into two : first those wliich have to do with weathering 
the soil ; and, secondly, those concerned with the conservation of soil moisture. 
Weathering is the breaking up of the soil particles into small pieces, resulting 
in the liberation of plant food. Cultivation aids this through the agency of 
friction and the admission of air and water. All stirring of the soil with 
implements rubs the particles together, and so knocks off corners and grinds 
them finer. It also breaks up clods, and so allows the next agent — 
air — to come into operation. The action of air is a chemical one. 
Tlie gases of which it is composed combine with certain substances 
in the soil particles, making them soluble in water and thus available* 
for nourishing the plant. No plant can take in its food until it is in a 
liquid condition. Air is necessary also to the life of the soil bacteria, which 
play such an important part in the conversion of humus into nitrates, w^hich 
is the only form in which most plants can obtain their nitrogen. There are 
some species of soil bacteria which live without air, but they are inimical to 
the growth of cultivated plants. Water penetrates the soil much more 
easily when it is cultivated. Rainwater contains various gases dissolved 
out of the air ; some, such as oxygen and carbonic acid gas, help in making 
the plant food soluble, while another — ^ammonia — ^is an almost direct plant 
food itself, and a very important source of nitrogen to the soil. Further, 
the water takes up substances made soluble by the air and bacteria ready 
to be taken in by the roots of the plants ; also it washes out of the soil sub- 
stances resulting from the weathering of the soil particles which are injurious 
to plant growth, such as salt and magnesia. Now we come to the conserva- 
tion of the soil moisture. The movement of the moisture in the soil is governed 
by what is called capillary attraction. It is rather difficult to understand, 
but is sufficient for our purpose to know that when a substance is composed 
of fine particles water has thet power of passing from one particle to another 
quite independently of the law of gravitation. For instance, if a piece of 
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loaf sugar be placed with one corner just touching a vessel of water the water 
will gradually creep up till it reaches the top. In the soil this movement is 
equal in all directions ; that is, it takes place downwards and sideways as 
w'ell as upwards, and keeps on until equilibrium is reached, that is, until the 
soil is equally moist right through. Thus, if the surface dries up, the moisture 
from below comes up until the soil on the surface is just as damp as that 
below'. Then, if a showier falls on the surface, the moisture moves down till 
the lower soil contains just the same amount of moisture as the surface soil. 
In this w'ay moisture can be brought to the surface from a depth of over 100ft, 
NoW', this action can only take place when the soil particles are packed closely 
together. If the soil is lying in small clods the action is very much hindered 
if not entirely stopped, for it is only just where the clods touch each other 
that the Jiioisture can pass. Tliis is the reason for keeping a mulch of loose 
soil oA^er the surface of the ground in iJie summer time, so as to foriii a break 
in the capillary movement of the moisture, and so keep it in the firmer soil 
below. 

“ It seems to me that the conservation of soil moisture is a necessity of 
our diy summers which w'e hardly appreciate enough. In England, whence 
most of our old farmers come, weathering is almost the only thing considered. 
The English system was adopted here in the first place, and old practices 
die hard. It has been shown in America that with all summer crops three 
or four cultivations pay w'ell. Maize and sorghum and all such crops should 
be grown in tliis way ; while if lucerne were sown in drills and the space 
between the rows cultivated, not only would it require less water in summer, 
but tlie land could be sown with oats and barley in the winter mstead of 
lying idle. 

“ There is another point connected with capillary attraction that I wish 
to touch on here, namely, the firming of the subsoil. We have heard a great 
deal latel}^. about an American implement called the subpacker. It is a kind 
of cultivator, the tines of which revolve beneath the surface and press firm 
the lower layers of soil What is the principle on which it is based ? It is 
this : When the soil is ploughed deep the lower layers as well as the surface 
are broken up into small clods, and so the movement of moisture is prevented 
in perhaps lUin. of the surface soil. The result is that when the hot dry 
summer comes the whole lOin. of soil dries out, and the roots of plants have 
to go right down to the subsoil to get moisture; but this lOin. of surface 
soil is usually the richest in plant food, but because there is not much moisture 
in it it is completely wasted. If, on the other hand, the lower layers of soil 
are pressed firm, they are brought into connection with the subsoil, and by 
capillary movement may attain supplies of moisture from a great depth. 
Then the roots of the plants can ramify in it and obtain their food all through 
the summer. The subpacker is used chiefly in countries with a scanty rain- 
fall ; but it is in such places where the rainfall is as abundant as it is in these 
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hills that the same results can be brought about by doing all deep cultivation 
early in winter. Then the winter rains will set the lower layeis of soil fiinily 
together, and the surface can be cultivated shallow in the spring. This is 
the system now advised .by the United States of America Department of 
Agriculture for the growing of potatoes and other crops. 

From the foregoing we may deduce the following general rules for practice : 
— (1) Plough deep and leave loose- and rough in winter. This is to allow 
air and water to penetrate freely, and expose as much surface as possible, 
fox weathering takes place cliiefly in winter. Of course, the surface cannot be 
left rough if a crop is to be grown through the winter. A loose, smooth surface 
with a firm bottom is best for summer. The loose, smooth surface prevents 
the evaporation of moisture, and the firm bottom allows the moisture to come 
up to where it is needed."" 

Mr. Cobbledick (Uraidla) said that in his district the trouble was to get 
the water out of the soil in the winter. They were growing late potatoes 
and early swedes. The suggestions contained in the paper would be very 
helpful. Proper working certainly retained* a great amount of moisture, 
even in the hottest of summers, and if the top of the soil was well worked 
a growth would start when there was no rain whatever. 

Mr. W. L. Summers said that when he first began operations he held that 
it was a very good thing to plough deep early in the winter, leave the ground 
exposed to the weather, and then break it down fine in the spring. He found, 
as a result of five years’ practice, that ploughing early in the winter and leaving 
the ground rough resulted in the surface baking and remaining in that con- 
dition until after the summer. He now made a practice of leaving the ground 
absolutely alone until, say, August* When ploughing and cross-ploughing 
were finished up by about October the ground did not then bake. The 
conclusion he came to was that with the strong loams and clay soils through- 
out the hills, where they had a rainfall of from 26in. to 36in,, it was better 
to keep the ground covered with green stuff to prevent washing, and leave 
the ploughing as late as it could safely he left. At Cherry Gardens they 
could leave it a month later than was advisable at Coromandel Valley. The 
Campbell system was to plough deep while there was moisture in the ground, 
and to firm the subsoil so that crops might be grown during the warm weather. 
When ploughing was done in August in this district the, land was full of 
moisture, and the best results would accrue if the ideas expressed in the paper 
were followed out. There w^as more to be gained out of the principles of the 
Campbell system in the hills in growing fodder crops in the summer and late 
autumn than there was in the drier districts of the State. 

Mr. Chas. Willcox said a great deal depended on the soil as to the amount 
of packing it required. Red clay, if packed too tight, caused the water to 
run off instead of conserving it. The difficulty in this class of soil was to keep 
it open. The principle was right, but it had to be varied according to the 
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condition of the soil. Cultivation of the smface in summer would assist in 
retaining the moisture, and would encourage the growth of weeds, &c. 

Mr. DeCaux (Dingabaldinga) asked what efi’ect gravel would have on 
capillary action. 

Mr. Pritchard replied that the movement would go on in the fine part of 
the gravel, but not so quickly as if the soil was composed of even matter. 
It was necessary to apply the principles laid down according to the conditions 
existing. Winter cultivation depended a great deal on the drainage. With 
good drainage there would be no baked condition of the soil. The w^ater 
would pass through the soil into the drains. When the soil was not drained 
d3he system of cultivation had to be modified to suit the conditions. 

REGISTRATION AND LICENSING OP DAIRIES. 

Mr. W. H. Bertram (Meadows) read the following paper dealing with the 
regulations under the Food and Drugs Act respecting dairies : — The term 
' dairyman ’ under the present Food and Drugs Act includes every person 
who keeps one or more cows. The widow woman who keeps one cow is 
classed under the same heavy rcistrictions, registration, and licence fees 
as the person who owns the largest dairy in the State, providing she should 
be fortunate enough to have a pint of milk to sell to her next door neighbor, 
or a pound of butter to help pay her grocery account at the local store. If 
the large dairy-farmer sends his milk or cream to a factory instead of selling 
his own milk and butter, he is exempt under the present Act. I see no just 
reason for this distinction, considering that the products are of the same nature 
and are used for human consumption, only in the latter case they are put 
on the market through the factory or company. Most members of the 
Agricultural Bureau are in a position, from practical experience gained as 
cowkeepers, to give a straight out, unbiased opinion on this subject, more 
especially those of us in the Hills district, where cow-keeping is carried on 
in a small way. I feel sure that every member will consider that proper 
provision should be made to ensure the j)urity of milk, and that the local 
boards of health are the bodies in the best position to say whether dairying 
conditions are carried out in a satisfactory manner in their various districts. 
Nearly all the local boards appoint their own health inspectors, and should 
a person have a doubtful cow% or keep his sheds or dairying utensils in a 
filthy condition, there would be some person residing in that particular 
district who has the welfare of the public health at heart, and also courage 
enough to report the matter to the local inspector. Further, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that should there be a branch of the Agricultural Bureau in 
the vicinity the matter would be brought to light by one of its members. 
The inspector receiving the report would, pay the person and premises a visit, 
and report his investigations to the Ipcal board, and that body of men would 
give the matter their earnest attention. ‘ Should they fail to carry out their 
duty, the person who made the complaint would have the right to report 
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the matter to the Central Board. Cow-keeping conditions in the metro- 
politan districts are totally different from those of the country districts. 
In the city a cowkeeper would have a number of cows herded in a small 
yard over night, and in wet weather the place would become a quagmire, 
but in the country we deal in broad acres and different conditions prevail. 
In many cases cow's are fed and milked in the paddocks. There is no neces- 
sity for a shed. It is in the State's interest to encourage the cowkeeper in 
the count!’}', but the existing regulations will discourage them. The local 
bodies should be given full power to administer the Act in the country districts 
instead of the Central Board, who are not in such a good position to realise 
wdiat is necessary. With respect to the registration and licence fees, which 
are to be 10s. each respectively per annum apart from the number of cows 
kept, on principle I consider this one of the most harsh and unjust regula- 
tions ever put into force. If it is absolutely necessary tiiat some fee should 
be paid by the person who keeps a cow,, why not have one registration fee 
which Avould hold good so long as the person registering kept a cow ; the 
registration fee to be a nominal one. There are many families throughout 
the State depending almost entirely on milk-vending in a small way for a 
living. If tlie regulations, registration, and licensing fees under the Food and 
Drugs Act arc to be enforced in country districts it will mean that only those 
who can afford to in for dairying on a large scale will be able to comply 
with the above conditions. The dairying industry throughout the State 
is being seriously hampered by these regulations and fees. For years we have 
been trying to encourage this industry, but if the cost of production be 
increased and the industry left in the hands of a few, dairy produce will 
became a very expensive item for the consumer, and the State will suffer 
considerably in the export trade/' 

An animated discussion followed. 

Mr. Jacobs (Cherry Gardens) said the regulations under the Food and 
Drugs Act had brought about a depreciation of 50 per cent, in the value of 
cows. If the regulations were to be enforced he would sell all his cows* 

Mr. McEachran (Government Veterinary Surgeon) said lie thought the 
matter had been taken too seriously. It was not the intention of the Central 
Board of Health to unduly harass dairymen. Sufficient time would be given 
owners to carry out the requirements of the regulations. If the local board 
neglected to carry out its duties under the Food and Drugs and Health Acts, 
the Central Board had the right to step in. In New South Wales no licence 
fee was charged, and so far as he could, see there was no reason why the local 
Act should not be amended in this way. It was only right that decent accom- 
modation should be provided for the milking of cows, if only from the stand- 
point of the cows themselves. Further, it was hardly right to expect the 
womenfolk to go into a dirty yard with no covering and milk cows under 
such conditions. * ' 
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Mr. Laffer (Advisory Board) said the object in passing the measure was 
to secure supervision, l)ut he could not see why the dairyman should have to 
pay £1 for the pri^^ilege of selling the milk from one cow'. It W'as unreasonable 
that any fee at all should be charged. The present regulations resulted in 
ruirnl)ers of cowkeepers selling milk on the sly, and thus coining into unfair 
competition with those who paid the fee and carried out the requirements 
of the regulations, 

Mr. Nicholls (Longwood) said the local boards had had the opportunity 
of supervising the dairies, hut had neglected to do so. Under the circum- 
stances there appeared to be no option hut that the Central Board should 
administer the Act. There was not a single district in the State where suj>er- 
vision was not necessary. ^ 

Mr. F. DeCaux ( Dingahaldinga) had seen people milk cows with their 
teats festering with cow pock. . It was absolutely essential to have super- 
vision, but the requirements of the regulations under notice were too drastic 
and the fees excessive. 

Mr. Hughes (Longwood) said he was entirely against inspection. Dairy- 
men would be clean because cleanliness paid. He did not think tliere was 
as much disease in, milk as was generally supposed. 

Mr. McEachran (Government Veterinary Surgeon) said milk might be 
contaminated through the cow being diseased, or through being brought into 
contact with dirty utensils, dirty udders, and dirty hands of milkers. To 
ameliorate these conditions the health authorities had passed certain regu- 
lations requiring the provision of an impervious floor in the cowshed, proper 
drainage, &c., with which they expected dairymen to comply for the pro- 
tection of the consumers. 

Mr. Smith thought the fees too high. Perhaps it could be arranged that 
if the inspector found the dairy and cowsheds in proper order the fees paid 
for the licence could be returned. 

On the motion of Mr. Bertram the following resolution was carried : — " That 
this .Conference, while agreeing that some supervision in regard to sanitary 
requirements is necessary in the dairy industry, considers the charges made 
for annual registration and licences should be reduced, and that after the 
first registration no further fees should be charged for annual registration 
and licensing.’! 


Afternoon Session. 

VETERINARY LECTURE. 

A horse having been provided for demonstration purposes, the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) delivered a lecture. 
After describing the various hereditary unsoundnesses affecting horse stock, 
and impressing upon his audience the necessity for abstaining from breeding 
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from sires and dams affected, he then proceeded to deal with first aid methods, 
etc., in treating common ailments, as follows : — 

“ A critical examination of the feet of horses may reveal conditions such 
as quittor, thrush, canker, corns, and sandcrack, Quittor was defined as a 
sinus of the coronet, or where there is one or more suppurating points at the 
coronet. In Australia it is commonly caused through bruises, pricks whilst 
shoeing, or the result of a picked up nail, or a neglected corn. 

Bruises of the coronet should be fomented and dressed with cooling lotions, 
e.^., acetate of lead solution. Blacksmiths should always keep antiseptics 
in their shoeing sheds, so that wounds due to pricks whilst shoeing, or picked 
up nails can be properly attended to. 

Thrush and canker are mainly caused through negleot and insanitaiy con- 
ditions. With thrush there is an unhealthy discharge from the cleft of the 
frog, and in canker a diseased condition of the deep tissues of the foot, with 
abundant discharges, fcetid odor, and the rotting away of frog and sole.” 

The lecturer then strongh’^ condemned tlie manner in which much: 
horse stock of the State was stabled and yardoji- 
For thrush he recommended cleansing and the application of calomel ; and 
for canker a 5 per cent, solution of formalin. 

In connection with sore shoulders, the careful chambering and attention to 
collars was most important. The shoulders of horses liable to sore shoulders 
should be bathed with cold water at, the conclusion of the day's work, and 
afterwards dressed with an astringent lotion, e.p,, sulphate of zinc and sugar 
of lead, loz. each ; water, Iqt. 

Fistulous withers or sinus of the wither was chiefly accounted for in Aus- 
tralia by horses receiving injuries to the wither through rolling in stony and 
stumpy country, or by passing through heavily timbered country ; it may 
also be produced from badly fitting collars and saddles. Taken in the early 
stages, the treatment by fomentations and embrocations and mild blisters 
was often efficacious, but in cases of this description it was advisable to 
call in the services of a duly qualified veterinary surgeon. 

The various kinds of wounds, clean cut or incised, torn or lacerated, 
bruised or contused, and pimctured wounds were described. After thoroughly 
cleansing, incised wounds should have the edges accurately brought together 
and sutured, the different methods of suturing being illustrated. 

In torn wounds the blood- /easels should be caught and tied and the wound 
carefully sutured, good drainage being allowed. Antiseptic dressings, e.p., 
lysol and carbolic lotions, were advised. 

The presence of the germs of tetanus, or lockjaw, in and around manure- 
laden stables and yards demonstrated the necessity for attending to all wounds 
in animals. The germs of lockjaw gained entrance to unprotected wounds, 
and more especially punctured wounds. The cleansing and dressing of wwnds 
with ^ntoptics was therefore of immediate importanccr 
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The isolation of mangy horses, the dressing of the skin trouble with sulphur, 
tar,, and oil, and the treatment of ringworm with iodine preparations were 
dealt with, after which the lecturer advised owners respecting the treatment 
of horses with strangles and influenza, recommending early isolation and 
attention, feeding on greenfeed and bran mashes, administration of cooling 
medicines, e.g,, saltpetre and hyposulphite of soda {dessertspoonful doses 
three times daily in drinking water) and thorough cleansing and disinfec- 
tion of premises. 

Founder, or laminitis, was described, and owners were advised to remove 
the horse's shoes, place the feet in cold bran poultices, a puddle of clay, or in 
a running creek, and give a dose of laxative medicine and cooling diet- 

At the conclusion of the lecture a number of questions were put and satis- 
factorily answered. 

CO-OPERATION AMONG FRUITGROWERS. 

Mr. Allen (Dingabaldinga) read the following paper on this subject : — 

All the fruitgrowers in the southern districts should co-operate and establish 
a centre at some place where all . the fruits could be dealt with. We know 
that along the slopes of the Mount Lofty Ranges fruit is nearly of one 
quality as regards the saccharine in it. I do not mean to say it is all one quality, 
as some people who have orchards are so indolent that their orchards are a 
breeding ground for all the pests against which we are trying to fight. This 
is where a co-operative body would be able to control, I would like to see 
a suitable place built where all persons could take their fruit, and in the case 
of fruit for export purpose, apples, pears, have them properly graded 
and classed as first, second, third quality, then packed in uniform cases, shipped 
direct and sold in the best market. By having one centre we could place 
large quantities of one grade of different fruits. As tilings are now one man 
may have only 100 cases of, say, Jonathan apples ; by co-operating 1,000 
or 2,000, or even more, of one fruit could be sent uniformily graded. By 
sending our fruit in this way we should do away with the middleman and get 
cheaper freights. We should have the shipping companies, and the buyers 
of fniit coming to us. At present we are entirely at their mercy to give us 
what space and conditions they think fit. Not only would I advise this 
co-operative body to. deal with all the best fruits,, but the surplus fruit must 
be dealt with. A large evaporator for drying fruit, that is not of the quality 
required for shipping would be required. Soft fruits could be madLe i?ito 
jani or canned, and prunes, apples, apricots, peaches, &c., could be profitably 
dried, and all, being of uniform quality a ready market would be found ; By 
doing this we should also keep the money in the district and employ labor. 
Inquiries have, been made from Germany about the rinds and cores of apples 
for cheap jams. Well, this should not be made into jams ; it could be com- 
pressed and used as fodder for pigs and cattle by adding molasses or linseed. 
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The apples themselves cotdd be evaporated, canned, or made into cider or 
vinegar. Victoria has a large cider factory, and is sending to Adelaide cider 
of the first quality. Why should we not make our own ? It could be done 
by co-operating, and would keep a staff of men permanently employed. I 
feel sure if we approached the Government they would be williug to subsidise 
the industry,” 

In reply to a question as to whether the skins, cores, fee., were to be dried 
and then compressed with the molasses mixed in, Mr, Allen said he would 
steam them at a high pressure and press them into a solid fodder. 

Mr, Laffer (Advisory Board) said if the fruits of the State were to attain 
the position which they deserved it was going to be by co-operation amongst 
growers. Central packing places were necessary. Small growers woxild then 
provide their small quantities, and the whole lot would be graded uniformly. 
The buyers wanted large parcels to handle, and consequently were prepared 
to pay better prices for large, evenly-graded consignments. He advised the 
fruitgrowers to join the Fruitgrowers and Market .Grardeners' Association 
for their own benefit. The association had made arrangements with the 
Government Produce Dep6t, under the terms of which it could secure manure 
for members at a discount of 5s. per ton. The shipping companies at present 
were not giving the growers a fair deal. A very large percentage of the fruit 
which was shipped during the last season had not the slightest chance of 
reaching its destination in good order. One great disadvantage was the 
fact that the shipping agents were also produce agents. 

■a 

MOTOE POWEE FOE THE CONVEYANCE OF PEODUCE. 

The following paper was read by Mr. Johnson, of Uraidla Branch " Motor 
power is fast proving itself to be the best, and in the near future will be the 
cheapest means of conve 3 dng our produce to the market. Ten years ago 
people ridiculed the idea of motor cars climbiag our hills. The motors at 
. present have drawbacks, but by the time they are within reach of the gardener 
they will be improved to suit his purposes and roads. Motors will take the 
place of teams in a way similar to that in which the oil engine took the place 
;of the horseworks and chain pumps. One great thing to be said in favor 
. of the motor trolly is that it does not cost anything to feed when not working. 
It costs a man mth a team of, say, five horses, from £2 10s. to £3 a week 
for feed whether they are working or not. A motor trolly could be run to 
the market, a distance of 12 or 14 miles, for about 3s. 6d. or 4s. a trip, so it 
would cost about the same to run a car for a week as it would to keep one 
horse. The cost of feeding four or five horses for a year would be from £100 
to £125 against about £11 for petrol. The initial cost of the motor trolly 
is .a big outlay, but is only about twice as much as the cost of a team of four 
or five good horses. We have teams working on the Greenhill Eoad worth 
abou<( £ 300 . As for the wear and tear, the motor does not cost a great deal 
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more than horse teams. Nothing depreciates more m value than a team 
of horses. One of the biggest drawbacks to the motor trolly is the cost of 
the tires. They cost, for a large, trolly, from £.18 to £20 a tire, but this 
diflS.culty will soon be overcome ; they will soon be running with iron tires 
at a speed of from eight to. 10 miles an hour. These are as good as the rubber. ' 
A fruit or vegetable grower could not do without horses for his ploughing; 
but if our country still continues to prosper the ..gardener will find that he 
will very soon have to pay his market man by the hour instead of by the day. 
Very few market men can go to market and back, a distance of from 12 to 
14 miles, in' less than 16 or 16 hours. . With horses it takes three hours to go 
to market and four to come home. With a motor trolly the two trips could 
be done in two and a half or three hours as against seven with horses. It 
costs 3s. fid. a trip more for horses, now that the health authorities have had 
them removed from the market overnight.” 

Mr. C, Willcox (Advisory Board) said motor carriage was very expensive. 
The horse was more to be relied.upon than the motor trollj^ 

Mr. McEachran (Government Veterinary Surgeon) said there was a great 
deal of waste in the feeding. of horses as practised in South Australia. Large 
quantities of feed were put into the feed boxes, and the horses were allowed 
to feed ad Uh. Jt was to be hoped „that. steps would shortly be taken to 
ascertain by experiments the most economical ration for feeding working 
horses. At present motor traction was not economical. 

Mr. Nicbolls (Secretary Advisory Board) said Mr. Duncan, of the firm of 
Messrs, Duncan fio Fraser, estimated the cost of running a motor lorry at 
fidt per mile on the city and suburban roads. Bather more would have to be 
allo^ved for. the i^xtra ^ wear and tear of the hills roads. 

•THE HEALTH OF THE SOIL. 

Mr. H. Sprigg (Morphett Vale) dealt with this subject in a paper as 
follows: — You. are all acquainted with the usual tillage of the soil and 
seeding operations, and according to how it responds to this treatment you 
praise or blame, bless or curse it — seldom yourselves. Charles Dickens 
said, more than . half a century ago, * That the field it would best pay the 
former to cultivate was his brain.* That is the field that our Agricultural 
Bureau and this Conference are cultivating, and, I think, with success. ,I 
have a few mental fertilisers in the shape of’ some facts that may enable us 
to better understand the behavior of the soil we till, and from which all 
living , things derive their sustenance. The authorities to whom I am prinoi- 
!pany indebted for the data submitted are Howell, * Soil Probleins in Wheat- 
growing,* dealing . entirely with Victorian soils,; Buskett, on * Soils,* and 
Harling. Agricultural soils may, from the farmers* point of view, be divided 
into three main classefiHHsands, clays, and loams— ;the sands being the coarsest, 
the clays the finest, and the loams intermediate. To be fertile they must, 

, of course, contain humup, lime^ and the uep^ssary plant foods. In the physical 
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conformatioE of all productive soils ttexe are four materials — sand, silt, clay, 
and bumus, or organic matter, in varying proportions, and the preponderance 
of one of them marks the type of the soil. The size of the soil particles and 
their mechanical arrangement have a great influence on the warmth, moisture, 
air circulation, and productivity of the soil, and have as much effect on 
fertility as chemical composition. Soils of a sandy nature maintain 5 per 
cent, to 7 per cent, less moisture than clays, the soil grains are larger, the 
water resistance small, they dry out quickly after rain, become warm, and 
maturity of the crop is hastened, day and silt soils maintain from 18 per 
cent, to 20 per cent, of ^vate^, are of a colder nature, and are less active in 
maturing their crops, but have a more vigorous leaf growth, 

“ Now, to be productive soils must also contain all the elements of plant 
food — 12 in all ; but only four of these are likely, to be lacking. These are 
phosphoric acid, potash, nitrogen, and lime. They are the essential quartette ; 
when any one of them is missing, bad results follow. I do not intend to 
deal with the chemical aspect of plant food, but with the condition of the 
soil necessary for plant food to become readily available. A soil may have 
all the necessary plant food and still be unproductive. To be productive 
it must be alive,' not dead ; it must be teeming with bacteria. It is said 
that if you take a handful of good soil and roast it, you will destroy a population 
greater than the whole of humanity. On this question Howell said fertility 
was no longer a question depending simply on chemical considerations, or 
oh tnechanical considerations, or on a combination of both, but involved also 
consideration of the bacterial life of the soil and the conditions favoring 
their activity. This of late has found expression in the statement that 
the whole question of soil fertility resolves itself into the problem Of looking 
after the welfare of the soil bacteria. 

Now, is this possible, is it practicable, for us 1 venture to say that to 
a great extent it is. Let us examine the conditions of the soil necessaxy 
for the welfare of the bacteria. They are a free circulation of air, a sufiSciency 
of moisture, phosphoric acid, humus, and carbonate of lime. The conditions 
that are inimical to soil bacteria are a cold, water-saturated soil, preventing 
the free circulation of the air, S.nd a sour or acid state. Now the two first 
requirements — circulation of the air and moisture conditions — can he main- 
tained by proper tillage and cultivation ; but whether you can bring to 
and retain your soil in a proper mechanical condition, will in a great measure 
depend on whether it contains a sufficiency of humus and carbonate of lime. 
The phosphoric acid necessary can he supplied by the ordinary superphosphate, 
and a benefit is derived from it other than its available plant foed. A soil 
well charged with humus will be free tilling, well aerated, highly retentive 
of moisture, with a plentiful supply of nitrogen. Hard silting clay soils 
and light sand soils are usually deficient of humus. A soil well supplied 
with carbonate of lime will have free tilling properties ; nitrificaticn will he 
active— that is, the conversion of the humus nitrogen into an available form. 
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Without the carbonate of lime with which to combine, the acids formed by 
the decay of vegetable or organic matter accumulate in the soil and lead to 
sour conditions. When it is recognised that the difficulty in working many 
of our soils, and the labor required to bring them to a good seed bed, which 
in many oases is only possible under favorable weather conditions, is mainly 
due to the lack of humus and lime, the necessity of keeping these supplied 
must be appreciated. The best material for the supply of humus is stable 
manure, the next green manuring, but neither of these methods can be used 
on a large scale by the average farmer. The simplest method is perhaps to 
introduce a grass or green crop rotation, and feed ofi with sheep. The 
grazing method of maintaining the humus supply is not only the simplest 
but also, by the production of lambs for export, may be made a highly remu- 
nerative one. When and which of our ordinary farm soils require 
humus is a question that may in my estimation be simply answered by " all ^ 
and ' always.’ When to apply lime is not so easy to answer, but generally 
when any land left under grass for a year or so is sour and grows mosses 
and lichens, or when it is tough and tenacious to work, and when it sets 
like a brick after rain, you can be sure it requires lime. A simple test of sour- 
ness is to get some wet soil, squeeze it together, make a hole in it with a knife 
blade, but a strip of blue litmus paper in the opening, and press the soil 
firmly around it. If the soil has an acid reaction the blue litmus paper 
will be turned to a red color. Experiments have shown that ground lime- 
stone of good quality is just as effective as burnt lime when equal quantities 
of calcium oxide, that is burnt lime, are used in each case. This means 
that lOOlbs, of ground limestone takes the place of 561bs. of burnt lime. 
Liming the soil is a very ancient practice, and dates back to Greek and Roman 
days ; but with the advent of chemical fertilisers about 60 years ago. there 
•seems to have arisen a feeling that they would take its place; but now it 
is being recognised that not only do they not take its place, but that having 
an acid reaction they make its use more imperative. Any system of farming 
that neglects the maintenance of the humus and lime of the soil is only living 
on capital, that is, the original fertility of the soil, which must in time be 
depleted. The true objective should he to ensure an increasing fertility. 
The old method of applying lime was in heavy dressings of 10 to 25 tons per 
acre at long intervals of 10 to 16 years. The method most approved of late 
years is a light dressing— from a few hundredweights to a ton per acre — 
applied once in the course of a three to five years’ rotation, the lime being, 
applied* with a lime spreader or an ordinaiy drill. Another e^ential factor 
in maintaining the health or fertility of the soil is rotation of drops. Con- 
tinuous cereal-growing, even under the bare fallow system, will nltimately 
result in cereal sickness. • Some producers in this district may have had the 
experience of growing peas on land that has yielded disappointing returns 
of cereals, and have probably been surprised at the results. There has been 
no apparent lack of fortuity in the case of the peas, Quite the reTerse,in fact. 
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** On this subject an American authority says — In general agriculture, 
whether in grain-growing or ordinary live stock farming, the growing of 
legumes is absolutely e^ential as part of any economic which shall maintain 
the fertility of the soil/ When a sufficiency of lime is in the soil it is possible 
that with a two years’ grass rotation the clover and trefoil growth may be 
sufficient ; but a cultivated legume crop would be better. I do not wish any 
of my remarks to be taken as in any way antagonistic to chemical fertilisers 
or their use, rather as supplementary to their use ; but their use in soils 
that are not in good physical health cannot give the returns we have a right 
to expect. It is only a form of miracle farming, and you know the miracle 
is a shy plant, and does not bloom every time and all the time. It is the 
average return we are after, the dollars, per acre, and with our rainfall south 
of Adelaide our average should be better.” 

Mr. W. L. Summers said the grass lands in the South were deficient in 
lime and salt. Sorrel and other sour land plants w'ere practically choking 
out the best of the grasses. Most of the soils throughout the southern areas 
would benefit from applications of lime. 

FEES PAELIAMENT. 

Use of Fertilisee Bags for Fodder. 

This subject was introduced by Mr. J. Spencer (Clarendon), who said 
there was a great danger of anthrax from second-hand fertiliser bags. He 
quoted a case recently noted in Victoria, and asked the Conference to recom- 
mend the Advisory Board to take the matter up and endeavor to secure 
the passage of legislation prohibiting the use of manure bags for produce 
of any kind, 

Mr. McEachran (Government Veterinary Surgeon) said anthrax had been 
introduced into New Zealand through the agency of contaminated bonedust. 
After a long discussion, the following resolution was carried ; — That, this 
Conference expresses the opinion that Parliament should prohibit second- 
hand fertiliser bags being used for chaff and other food produce.” 

Farmers’ Day at Eosbworthy. 

Mr. Harper (Clarendon) suggested that the Government should be asked 
to set aside a day for a visit of southern district farmers to the Agricultural 
College at Roseworthy. The Secretary Advisory Board suggested that 
it would probably be more satisfactory for individual Branches to arrange 
with the Principal of the College for a visit on a convenient date. .Excursion 
fares could be obtained by members who secured their certificates from him. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

'Invitations were receiYed to hold the next Conference at Meadows, Uraidla, 
CBatendon, and Longwood. It was decided to accept the invitation f-o gc 
•to Meadows, 
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CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN YORKE’S PENINSULA 

BRANCHES. 


A Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, situated in the northern 
part of Yorke's Peninsula, was held in the Town Hall, BAdina, on Thursday, 
October 12th. 

The following delegates were present at the morning session representing 
the undermentioned Branches : — ^Messrs. T, Laidlaw, Moonta ; J. Malcolm, 
A. L. Speir, R. Correll, J. N. Pedlar, 6. A. Weidenbach, A. Q-. Patersen, 
R. J. Rice, J. H. Southwood, D. W. Martin, Kadina; W. R. Stepheh^n, 
J. Westbrook, W. Short, H. Klein, A. G. Lamshed, A. Elix, Arthurton ; 
G. Inkster, S. T. Barr, D. Carman, C. Schultz, W. H. Johns, Pine Forest ; 
J, P. Pontifex, T. H. Price, A, Goodall, H. F. Koch, Paskeville ; E. Fisher, 
J. H. Traeger, Balaklava ; W. H. Sharman, J. H. Barnes, H. Schroeder, Bute. 

Soil Moistube; 

Mr. W, R. Stephenson (Arthurton) read a paper on this subject, for which 
see page 317 of the October issue of the Journal 

Chemical Febtilxsbbs. 

This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. Jas. McCulloch (Manager of 
the Phosphate Company, Wallaroo). Having spoken of the discoveries of 
Biebig and the experimental work of I^awes and Gilbert, the writer referred 
to the many swindles which had been worked off on to the credulous farmers 
some years ago, and the paper then continued— " Had not dissolved bones 
quickly competed with the earlier guanos (whose value as fertilisers consists 
in the nitrogen and potash as well as the phosphate which they contain) 
the price of guano must have risen tremendously, and had not mineral 
phosphate risen to the relief of bones the price of the latter must ha^e 
become prohibitive, 

''The world^s consumption of phosphate rock is now estimated to be 
approximately over 6,000,000 tons annually, and the rapid growth of the 
fertiliser industry is to be attributed to the discovery of enormous deposits 
of mineral rock in all parts of the* world. Had these enormous supplies of 
phosphate rock not been found, the industry must of necessity have been 
stifled in its infancy from a lack of a sufficient supply of raw material. The 
three main elements of plant nutrition, which are usually somewhat deficient, 
are nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid, and the most important of these 
in the vast continent of Australia is phosphoric acid. All three, however, 
{tro needed in Bvailahle form for suoc^lfal crop production. An df 
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one element in the soil does not compensate for the deficiency of another, 
and they must all he present to perform or assist in performing the various 
functions which are ever active in the growing plant. Virgin soils usually 
contain a liberal supply of these plant foods. This stock is gradually used 
up in the growing crops, and the soil becomes impoverished, necessitating 
the addition of fertilisers containing the ingredients which, in the soil, are 
deficient. Investigations made on Australian soils show that in the vast 
majority of cases they are singularly deficient in phosphoric acid contents, 
but have large natural potash contents, and that nitrogen is relatively abun- 
dant. It has been calculated that every ton of wheat grown removes from 
the soil lib. of potash, 15lbs. phosphoric acid, and 451bs. nitrogen. The 
wheat-growing districts of this State have the simplest and cheapest manure 
problem of any country in the, world. In all other countries the addition 
of mixed fertilisers to the soil is found to be, absolutely essential, whereas 
amongst Australian farmers artificial manures are practically summed up 
in the one word ‘ super/ It has been shoTO by careful experiment and 
investigation that the soil is a kind of manufactory in which nitrifibation is 
continually taldng place through the propagation of certain organisms, and 
that by the agency of these bacteria the nitrogen is converted into a form 
in which it can be assimilated by the plant. In Europe and America this 
bacterial formation of nitrogen in the soil requires to be supplemented by a 
nitrogenous dressing of fertiliser, either in the form of sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda, in order to secure the maximum growth of wheat per acre. 
In Australia, however, these supplementary dressings are not applied, as it 
is considered that there is a suflGlciency of available nitrogen in the soil. 
Potash is being extracted from the soil by each crpp that is grown thereon, 
and as it is not being replenished by the addition of mixed fertilisers or by 
any chemical changes in the soil, it seems that the potash is undergoing a 
gradual process of exhaustion from the soil. Whether the agricultural 
soils contain a sufficiency of nitrogen and potash can only be determined 
by experiment and from the practical experience of the farmer who has 
practical knowledge of the condition and requirements of his land. It is 
quite possible that while many of the soils throughout the State contain a 
large natural supply of potash and nitrogen, and only require a supply of 
phosphoric acid to raise the fertility to the maximum standard, other soils 
may be improved by the addition of a xmxeA fertiliser containing one or both 
of the former ingredients in addition tO' the latter. In order to get some 
reliable information on the subject, and data that ipay be of value to the 
agricultural community, the Wallaroo Phosphate Company have given to 
, vanous farmers in this and other districts a cpuple of bags of a special mixed 
fertiliser containing the three fertihsing ingredients in suitable proportions, 
,!j?lpts of three or four acres have been pegged ofi and treated with the special 
whe«^t fortpiser, Thei^e will h® Jiaryested separateljr and the results compared 
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writh adjoining plots manured with a similar quantity of ordinary standard 
super. One of the best preventives of disease, both in the animal and vege- 
table kingdom, is to supply plenty of nutritious food. In the animal kingdom 
if the body is scantily nourished it becomes emaciated and diseased; the 
doctor will order a change of scene, , prescribe a tonic, and recommend an- 
abundance of nourishing food for the patient. It is exactly the same thing' 
with a soil when it becomes impoverished— -it needs a change which may be 
supplied by lying fallow or b^^' a^ suitable crop rotation. The necessary 
fertiliser ingredients also require to be liberally supplied for the proper growth 
and healthy development of the plant. It is false economy to starve the crop 
for the sake of a few extra pounds of fertiliser per acre. If sufficient manure 
has not. been drilled in the farmer fails. to make the best and nicst profitable 
use of his land ; and if an excess of super, be added, it is not lost, as it remains 
stored in the soil and enriches it for the benefit of future crops. The question 
of using mineral phosphate rock as a fertiliser crops up spasmodically like 
the measles or some other affliction. Sometimes its advocate is one whose 
intentions are good but ’whose chemical and scientific knowledge is like the 
X sign in algebra, an unknown quantity,* or perhaps it may be fathered by an 
individual who is imbued with the penny wise and pound foolish principles. 
Its most earnest supporter, ho^^^eve^, is generally someone whose motive .is 
not above suspicion, and who is either directly or indirectly interested in 
some low grade phosphate deposit. In any case, the efforts to promote 
the sale of raw rock phosphate -in ‘the light of worldwide experience, and 
the feilure to show any appreciable fertilising effects can cmly be classed as a 
very serious deception .and misleading to the farmers. The Association 
of German. A^icultural Experiment Stations, which is universally regarded 
as. the world's -highest authority, on such matters, have stated that mineral 
phosphate rock is useless as a: fertiliser, and that its use should be discomaged. 
The report states tha;t from experiments made it can be concluded with cer- 
tainty that the general use. of earthy phosphates (raw rock phosphate) cannot 
be considered as phosphoric acid fertilisation. In England the use of phos- 
phate rock has proved equally unsatisfactory, and the question has been 
decided long ago and most, emphatically in favor of superphosphate. Within 
the last, decade, experiments' extending over a number of years have been 
conducted in various'iStates throughout America with the raw rock and with 
equally, unsatisfactory results. The. fact that wherever the natural mineral 
rock has been' tried its use has been .abandoned after a short trial shows its 
worthlessness when* used' in this , State, The constituent to which natural 
phosphate rocks;* owe their value is .tricalcic phosphate, which is an insoluble 
form of phosphate, and fa absolutely worthless as a fertiliser. Science has 
revealed that sulphuric acid, .which is a much stronger acid than phosphoric 
acid,- can be used to hreak up this combination, and combinmg With the lime 
itself to form gypsfiml,, render^^-^the phosphoric acid free and available* The 
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mineral phosphate rock, therefore, requires treatment with sulphuric acid, 
and subsequent preparation of the material to render it of value to the farmer. 
The resultant soluble phosphate is readily diffused in the soil, and is the 
most valuable form of phosphate for plant life. The demands for artificial 
fertilisers continue to increase by leaps and bounds year by year. The 
amount of superphosphate manufactured throughout the world for last year 
was over 9,000,000 tons, but the consumption of all classes of fertilisers, 
including super., was considerably in excess of that quantity. It will, perhaps, 
give some conception of the magnitude of this industry and the enormous 
amount of fertilisers that are being used when we state that th^ United States 
of America, which is the largest fertiliser producing country of the world, 
made, 7,000,000 tons of fertilisers last year. It is estimated that the produc- 
tion there is increasing at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum, so that the con- 
sumption in America alone, at the end of the next decade, will be over 
14,000,000 tons. The consumption of super, which is increasing rapidly 
year by year iij the various States throughout the whole of Australia, was, 
approximately speaking, 250,000 tons for last season. South Australia took 
about 91,500 tons of this quantity, and there would probably be about 4,000 
tons to 5,000 tons of mixed manures used in addition.'^ 

A number of quesjjions regarding manurial problems were put to and 
courteously answered by Mr. McCulloch. 

Afternoon. 

Mr. Goodall took the chair and welcomed Messrs. W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc, 
F. E. Place, M.E.C.V.S,, and G. G, NiohoDs (Secretary Advisory Board). He 
was sure the farmers would all agree that the Government had done the 
best thing possible for South Australian agriculture in again securing the 
services of Professor Lowrie as Director, and he hoped he would remain in 
that position for many years. There was a great deal to be gained by Con- 
ferences such as these, and everyone who attended should add something 
to his store of knowledge. 

Prevention oe Stock Diseases. 

Mr. Place, in introducing the subject of stock complaints, said he would 
confine his remarks to the prevention of diseases, and deal with the subject 
on general lines. Until the cause of any disease was discovered it was not 
possible for the scientific man to do very much in the way of prevention. 
When the cause became known, it was usually a comparatively easy matter to 
guard against the complaint. Most books dealing with the diseases of stock 
devoted about nine-tenths of the volume to instructions regarding the adminis- 
tration of drugs. The other tenth explained the anatomy, and^^physiology 
of the animals. If the ratio were reversed farmers wouldl be very much more 
in pocket, because when diseases were wdl devdoped their cure had to a 
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considerable extent to be left to nature. Farmers should be able to distinguish 
clearly between early and advanced stages of disease. This could only be 
done by understanding the anatomy of stock. Injudicious feeding was the 
cause of a great number of the more common complaints. Under usual 
circumstances the horse could eat chaff in good quantities, but if ■conditions 
arose under which it is not possible for liim to properly assimilate his food, 
and he went off in condition, the feeding of large quantities would only 
aggra'vate the trouble. The same applied to other animals. It must be 
remembered that germs were l 3 dng in countless thousands all over the place ; 
but they were harmless unless they met with proper conditions to render 
their growth satisfactory to themselves. If attention was paid to the ordinary 
wellbeing of animals no trouble was to be feared from germs. In all cas^ 
of disease the early symptoms were easily recognisable by the man who had 
lived amongst the stock. If he knew the animal he would know by the way 
it walked, or from its breathing, when anything was wrong. Proper atten- 
tion in the early stages would give better results than any amount of adminis- 
tration pf drugs and drenches later. If a horse was not drawing its breath 
properly it might not mean anything, or it might mean trouble was brewing. 
However, it was an intimation that it was time to let nature have a chance 
to build him upl Some of the stock diseases in South Australia arose from 
the forage, some from the climatic conditions, and others seemed inherent 
in the animals themselves. Many diseases arose through food and water 
being given in wrong quantities or at wrong times and in wrong ways. For 
instance, with stoppage of the wind the trouble was that the food had fer- 
mented and expanded the stomach, with the result that it pressed on the 
heart in bad cases and caused the animal to expire, li^en horses were given 
water on top of a big feed of chaff, the effect Was to wash a large quantity 
of chaff into the water gut, where it got no chance of being digested, and 
was likely to cause trouble. When horses were turned out after heavy work, 
and exposed to the weather, it was quite possible that traces of disease which 
were lurking in the animals would be given a chance to develop, and serious 
trouble would result. With reference to such diseases as colic, 99 per cent, 
of them were preventable by studying the habits of the horses, and noticing 
promptly any alteration therein. Nature provided the animals with teeth 
of such shape as would best enable them to ‘properly masticate their food. 
If teeth were filed,' it was more than likely that the animals would not he 
able to chew its food properly, and trouble and waste of food resulted. About 
90 per cent, of the horses in South Australia had blood worms, and their 
presence in the intestines of the horse would do no harm unless conditions 
favorable to their development and multijplication were brought about. 
When a horse was suffering with blood worms, it was usually possible to find 
the worms or eggs in the dung with the naked eye or a magnifying glass. The 
bot-fly was an insidious pest which glued thousands of eggs under the chin or 
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on the hair at the back of the legs of the horse. The horse attempted to 
lemove the irritation with his tongue, and the eggs were transferred to the 
stomach of the animal, where they developed. The early symptoms of 
founder 'jvere to be detected by the horse going a bit ofi color and then becom- 
ing stifE in the front legs. If the animal was worked the stif ness would pro- 
bably work off by the evening, but it w^ould be worse afterwards, and in the, 
course of a few days serious symptoms would arise. Instead of stocking „up 
a medicine chest with drugs, more good w'ould be done by carefully taking 
note of the circumstances 'which accompanied any outbreak of disease* 
Horses were naturally clean livers and clean breathers. When they were 
put into unsatisfactory yards they did not get a fair chance. Nothing was 
more common in South Australia than to see horses working amongst healthy 
surroundings during the day, only to be put into a foul stable to spend the 
night. Cleanliness in the housing of animals was essential to, their healtji. 

Iqn parasites which attacked the horse could be treated by first subjecting 
the animal to a thorough scrubbing 'with soft soap, , after which the skiu 
should be well oiled. With dry bible in the majority of cases the mischief 
had begun weeks before the animal w^as brought under treatment. If it 
had access to salt licks and bonemeal -there was little likelihoed of trouble. 
At the conclusion of his remarks the speaker replied to a number of questions 

regarding the treatment of specific .disorders with evident satisfaction to his 
hearers., 

evening. 

CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. ‘ 

Professor Lowrie, in addressing the meeting on this subject, said— 

^ “I selected as my subject to-night the ‘Cultivation of Wheat/ not 
m the thought that, I would discuss the whole range of the practice 
of wheat-growing, but rather with a view to taHng up some salient 
features in the principles that I think at the present time demand a 
good deal of consideration on the part of the farmer. South, Australia 
has been, thriving in a wonderful degree under general prosperous, con- 
ditions, provoked to a large extent by a succession of good seasons, and 
It IS sometimes well to sit back and think that these seasons may or 
may not continue.. It is well to look at what is the ultimate result of the 
practices of wheat-rgrowing as they have been carried on within the last few 
years. , It will bo well to discuss w’-hether the same opportunities are to 
continue, or whether the same earnings are to be recovered at a relatively low 
cost,: or whether certain modifications in our practices will be required as 
trme goes on. I myself think that in certain items of our practices there will, 

I know not when, how soon, or how long, require to be made certain modifi- 
oations, ind X.tiunk it well for farmers now persistently to feel the pulse of 
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the land to see whether the necessity for these modifications is approaching* 
You know that within the last 20 years the practice of fallowing — ^making 
fallowing the basis of wheat-growing — ^has been extending until it is now 
universal. But even now, judging from the practice, I doubt whether the 
majority of the men who are adopting it fully appreciate the position. They 
recognise that fallowing is the best practical means on our average wheat- 
growing areas of producing good results, but there is apparently some want 
of definite knowledge of the reason ; otherwise I think the practice generally 
would be much more uniform than it is now. You will find men here and 
there who are thoroughly alive to the importance of early fallowing, and you 
will find men who are even now only finishing. These men who persistently 
delay their fallowing for the sake of getting a bit of extra feed, are forgetting 
that within a few years they will bring about a condition of things that, the 
land will not respond to phosphatic manures, and will not yield the crops 
they are getting now. That is, for the simple reason that the practice of 
delaying fallowing is also a means of lessening the supply of nitrogen, and 
it is a fact that cereals require a supply of nitrogen in the land as much as or 
more than they do phosphates. There is a feeling abroad that phosphate 
is the Alpha and Omega of manuring. It nearly is, if the farmers take, the 
means of keeping up the supply of nitrogen. It is really an old story that the 
fertilising elements likely to become deficient are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. In the great bulk of our Australian soils the potash is in a 
relatively large quantity, and it will take a long period of cropping to exhaust 
the supply on our average land. There are certain light lands, though^ that 
the farmer would be well advised to try over now and again a few acres dres^^ed 
with sulphate of potash to see whether the degree of exhaustion has reached 
that extent that the land is going to benefit by the direct dressings applied. 
The question of maintaining the fertility by keeping up the supply of phosphates 
and nitrogen is, I think, by no means so intelligently looked at as it sh<>uld 
■be. The fallowing is a means of making the one season's moisture extend and 
help the- next* That in itself, on a limited rainfall, is a valuable result, but 
the special benefit is that the best results are obtained by the retention of the 
moisture during the summer season when the weather is warm. That, ia a 
means of increasing the nitrogen supply. You have been going on for years 
and the only enriching, your land in phosphates, and even then only putting 
back a portion of what your crop has taken out. If fallowing is done tho- 
roughly it is making more of the latent phosphates in the land become avail- 
able. They are being brought from a deeper position in the land and are a 
means of giving a supply to keep the crops as good as they ever were. ■ This 
will not continue. If it were only a matter of a phosphate dressing you could 
increase the quantity, but there are factors we must keep an eye on, namely, 
the nitrogen element and the fertility. The hyphothesis I am putting forward 
is not proved, but it seems a$ though there is no other explanation of the fact 
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that Australian farmers generally can. keep on for a long succession of years 
growing wheat as a main crop and yet not use the nitrogen manure. That 
arises in this way. There are in the land myriads of ferments. In a cubic 
inch, for example, bacteriologists will teU you that there are tens of thousands, 
microscopic and almost beyond the microscope in size. These have various 
functions in the land. The function of a number of the ferments is, it would 
appear, to take the nitrogen out of the air, and by oxidising it fix in the land 
nitric acid, to form a nitrate in the basis of the soil. These ferments, bacterio- 
logical science is showing from year to year, and ever bringing nearer and 
nearer to absolute confirmation, if there be a supply of organic matter from 
which they can get their energy, fix the nitrogen in the air directly and enrich 
the soil. That is the only explanation I can ofier of the fact that you are 
cropping year after year without added nitrogen. 

" There is another series and ferments that live in association — a kind of 
parasitism — with the leguminosse. You are not growing leguminous crops 
to get that accession of nitrogen in the land as you should. The means 
of getting this is by encouraging the growth of clovers and trefoils* 
I do not think the gain of nitrogen from bacterial fixation in itself 
will be enough to keep growing for a long succession of years the 
maximum crop the rainfall will allow. You have then to take a means 
of encouraging natural clover and trefoils, if you are working in an 
area where it will not pay you to have a leguminous crop such as peas. I 
advise you to change a crop a little. If you admit th$t there is that fermenting 
activity in the soil, can you understand a .man fallowing in the month of 
September ? It will appear to any man that fallowing as the summer is 
setting in is just the best means of ensuring that the land will be dry. The 
air is getting to the bottom of the furrows. . What happens ? The ferment 
life which should have been at its great activity is dormant. This is a form 
of plant life that cannot live without moisture. What you have to look out 
for is to have a sufficiency of moisture to allow the ferments greater activity^ 
This is the gain from very early fallowing, more, I think, than the amount of 
moisture carried on for the following crop. Ferment life is most active at a 
temperature of from 85 to 95 deg. We have very nearly got that temperature 
in South Australia in the soil, hut the man who fallows late, although he has 
got -ftie temperature, has not got the moisture he requires. Heat, moisture, 
and air are required. You have seen in wetter years your wheat growing 
ydlow towards the end of winter, and tlie farmer says the frost has been 
troublesome, or there has been too much wet. The trouble is that the wheat 
has lost its color partly through the occlusion of the land from the excessive 
moisture in it, and partly because the ferments were dormant. The heavier 
rainfall had also taken out the nitrates that were there. The purpose of 
early fallowing is to give the opportunity by having moisture enough in the 
|al|ow for {erpdent life to be in the full bla^ of activity at the time of the year 
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when the temperature is optimum. Many men have found out from expe- 
rience, and do it without realising the full significance, but there are some 
who think there is little difference between the one period and the other. 
Another thing is that you do not get the moisture into the subsoil unless you 
get on to the fallow land in good time. The water runs off and evaporates 
rapidly. When you have got it lying in the furrows it goes in deeply. It 
has been said that moisture that has gone down 10ft. will come back again in 
the dry weather. Get the land open while the rainfall is heavy and the water 
into it, and unless it is a poor subsoil indeed that moisture will come back 
again and the whe^t will reach it. You found that when you turned up this 
land in the September or October preceding it would not give such good results 
this year. 

Direct Nitrates. 

There are some men, like Dr. Howell who has done a great deal for 
the Department of Agriculture in Victoria, who think there is a time 
approaching when the farmers will have to resort to the addition of direct 
nitrates in their manures. In the wetter districts it should be done now, 
but in the dry districts there is so little leaching of the nitrates from 
the land because the rainfall is small that what is. put there is not lost, 
whereas in the heavy rainfall country the nitrates are washed away. I do 
not think that, for the man who systematically endeavors by early fallowing 
and through working to keep the moisture there the direct application of 
nitrates is likely to be required for a long succession of years in the drier 
country. If he neglects that part of it he will have to be content with a 
small yield or make it up by the direct application to the land of an expensive 
manure. Th«re has .been a great deal of controversy as to the depth of working 
for the conservation of moisture. Each farm has its own conditions, and the 
depth of working is to be suited to the character of the soil and subsoil. It 
is a never-ending controversy, because the fact is lost sight of that there are 
no two fanns workable in the same manner. Deep working on a fair rainfall 
you can understand. We hear a good deal about dry farming, and some of 
the nostrums dinned into our ears are really being applied to the country 
that is not suitable for it. Our farmers practised dry farming for years, 
many of them taking the best means of conserving the moisture before the 
term *dry farming' was introduced. If deep ploughing lands your plough 
in open subsoil of brashy limestone it had better be left alone, and in that case 
shallow ploughing will be more effectual. If you turn up cold clay the paddock 
win be ruined for years. 

The Supply, op Humus. 

The third point is— how are South Australian lands to continue to possess 
a sufllciency of humus for best result ? Tlie practice of bare fallowing is 
one of the best means of burning up the organic matter. Organic matter is 
plant food, because nitrification of ths decomposing fenn^nts reduces it tb? 
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more quickly and leaves it in the form of ammonia, nitrites, and nitrates. 
A thorough fallowing, which gets nitrogen from the air in one way, is removing 
and lessening another source of nitrogen in the soil, namely, the organic 
matter. That is one of the best ingredients in the soil to help it to retain 
moisture, It helps the physical condition of the land. The saving of the 
position is to allow the land to lie out for k year. I have no belief in the 
practice of wheat and fallow, wheat and fallow. The land Should lie idle 
the third year to keep the organic matter in it. The point I want to enforce 
is -that it is necessary for the farmer to look to the character of the lierbage 
when the land is lying idle. This is no theoretical vision it is solid practice. 
Some people recommend green manure. That may be theoretical, but what- 
ever means you take to keep up the organic matter you should use, more 
phosphate manure than the wheat requires. The farmers are losing sight 
of the necessity of applying phosphate dressings in sufficient quantity. Forty 
pounds of superphosphates spread over an acre is not going to have a full 
fertilising effect. In it there are 6lbs. or 81bs. or phosphoric acid. This is 
what is wanted, but this quantity only means 11b. to COO sq. yds.’ You 
are, helping the position a little, because you give it a start, and yOu are 
giving a great physical activity to the plant. But you should a.pply more 
to your land than your crop is likely to take from it, so as to leave an 
appreciable residuum in the soil, and thereby encourage the density of the feed 
in the year it is lying out. If you put on 1401bs. you will find a thick sward 
of trefoils. This point should be remembered by farmers. , Evem if you do 
not get any more wheat your extra fewt. cost you ^s.,, and you wili'get 4s. 
back with interest on the increased carrying capacity of the acre of ewes 
and lambs. Wheat and sheep go together, and by using a heavier dressing 
of phosphatio mannre you are not only increasing nitrogen from the organic 
matter, but also increasing the nitrogen from this association of ferments. 

At the conclusion of, the address several delegates gave their expe'rienee 
with reference fo the application of manures, and the results fittehding 'early 
and late fallowing. 
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this issue, 
as formal. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Arden Vale and Wyacca, October 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Pbbsent.— Messrs. J. H. Willis (chair), Eckert-, Flicker, Hannemann, Absalom, Eckert, 
Liebich, W., J., and T. E. Klingherg, Starr, Paynter, Hannemann (Hon. Seo.)> aud four 
visitors. 

Building Haystacks. — Mr. Paynter read a paper on this subject, in which he said 
that before stacking it was necessary to ascertain whether the hay was in fit condition 
for stacking. If the pith at the second knot of hay taken from the centre of a stook 
was thoroughly dry, the hay was ready. He preferred square-cornered stacks. When 
laying out the stack he would first put the outside ring with butts outward ; then bind 
with the heads as far as the bands, and keep on bindi^ in . the same manner until the 
bed was filled. On the second layer he would place. comers in the opposite direction, 
and so on until the stack was ready for roofing. Beft^ roofing it was essential to see 
that the stack was level. He would go as far as possible with one layer outwacds, over- 
lap])ing the stem so as to form an eave. The next layer could be placed with the heads 
outwam, and the middle should be kept full and tight. If the staclj: was not to be thatched, 
it could be roofed with the heads outward. In reply to a quekion, Mr. Paynter said 
that all haystacks should be thatched. 


Warcowie, October 3, 

Pbesbnt.— Messrs. T. Bonnellan (chair), Telfer, Byan, Jarvis, Newton, E. and W. 
Sanders, Grossman, J. and G. P. Bonnellan, Feineler (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Baibyxnq in Wabcowib District, — ^Mr. Telfer dealt with this subject in the following 
paper : — If we are to be successful fanners we must gather our income from as many 
sources as possible. We have proved that we cannot always depend on our wheat crops 
for a livelihood ; neither are we always sure of an abundance of feed for cows. We liave 
in time past seen many seasons when wheat-growing did not pay working expenses, while 
yet in these same seasons good money was made from cows. Of course, dairying entails 
a lot of labor, and wages are now high, and labor is not ^ways obtainable even at the high 
rate now ruling. Therefore dairying can only be made to pay well by those who have 
th^ own labor. If we wish to make the cow pay, we must first of all see that we have 
a pood cow. We most hear in mind that it will not take any more to feed a good, well-bred 
tjian it will to feed an Verier beast, while the extra butter-fat fi-om the good cow 
pofit. A great deal can be done in, this respect by careful selection, and by always 
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weeding out the worst of the dairying herd, and by only breeding from the best. No 
pains should be spared to secure a good bull, bred from a good reliable milking strain. 
A good cow will only give you one-calf each 'year, but a good bull will in four or five years 
increase- and improve the whole herd. It is, in my opinion, a great mistake for a dairy- 
man to go in for a breed of beefy cattle, for a beefy cow will take more feed, which means 
that less cattle can be kept on the available pastures. Then, again, the beefy cow 
is seldom so good a milker, so that one may have to take less per head for the milking 
strain. More of the lighter cattle can be grazed on the same pastum, and they will give 
a much better yield of butter-fat. A man who goes in for a light milking strain will come 
out right every time. Personally, I favor the .Teisey breed ; I have proved these to be 
good milkers, and they do well here. Another matter which should have careful attention 
is the milking. The cows should be milked as near to the same hour each day as possible, 
or they will not do so well. They should also, if possible, be milked by the same person 
each day, and they should never be worried. Tooimuch stmss cannot be laid on the 
necessity for cleanliness in milking and handling of the mvlk, as nothing is so easily tainted 
as milk, and taint means loss of quality and consequently loss of prices. Then comes 
the question of feeding the cows. I consider that provision should always be made for 
feeding during the autumn and winter months, when the natural food is of poor quality 
and scarce. Cows should never be allowed to go off, as it takes a long while to make up 
what is lost in a few weeks. Last, but not least, comes the question of how to get the 
produce to the best market, in the best condition, and at the lowest cost. I think that 
the Government should be urged to assist more in this direction. They should assist in 
establishing creameries in the country towns, and they should run freezing oars on their 
railways in the summer time.'* In the discussion which followed it was suggested that 
Warcowie was not suited for dairying, as the distance from the railway station was too 
great to market the produce, and there was no local market. For all the dairying that 
was likely to be done the Shorthorn milking strain would be a better class of cow to keep. 
The flon. Secretary thought it was not advisable for farmers to keep and breed Jersey 
cattle, as this was not a very suitable district for dairying. The local value of these cattle 
•was far below that of the bigger class of stock. If a Jersey strain were introduced it would 
greatly lessen the value of the herd. Steers were of greater value than cows or heifers 
at present^ as working bullocks were greatly in demand. 


WIrrabara, September 9, 

(Average annual rainfall, SOiol) 

Present. — ^Messre. T. J. Cumow- (chair), P. and H. Lawson, E. J. and W. Stevens, 
Borgas, Pitman, Hoskins, H. and J, Hollitt, Woodlands, Kendrick, and H. Woodlands 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Carcass Pork and Bacon for Export.— Mr, J, Kendrick read the following paper 
on this subject “ In last month’s issue of the Journal of Agricfultiire, I noticed that mis 
subject was introduced by Mr. A. M, Dawkins at the Agricultural Advisory' Board meeting 
and was well received by the other members. I am of the opinion that' a bacon trade 
with Great Britain could soon be established, and with the present facilities at the Produce 
Dep6t I should like to see the Government take this matter in hand and purebase, say, 
40 to 50 head of ideal baconers and test the English market before launching out on a big 
scale. The Government have fostered the laznb export trade very well indeed, and the 
growers have derived great benefits from this particular industry. The export of bacon 
and by - products, such as lard, kidneys, and sausage skins could be carried out just as 
well as the lamb trade, and this would mean another strong string to the producer’s bow. 
I do not think it would be a wise thing to slaugtor hogs and export the carcass in a frozen 
state, for my eight years' experience in the trade ih England satisfies me, that Ireland 
would prove too great a competitpr in the caroaBfe- trade, as she sends hundreds of pigs 
into England every week. Bacon-curing is.not carried out extensively by the butchers m 
England as it is more profitable to them to work up the flesh into all kinds of small goods, 
whilst tons of pork is casked up yearly for sea use. Hog raismg and curing has been 
brought to perfection in America,, and scores of men have made fortunes out of the animal 
that is somewhat despised in Australia. In my opinion Australia is highly adaptable 
for hog-raising, and I trust that I shall live to see the day when the bacon export in Austra- 
lia will be on" a par with the lamb and mntton export trade. Speaking of America, the 
following facts may, prove interest^ An interesting comparison is provided by the 
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statistics showing the number of pigs lulled in Chicago and the number sold in Melbourne. 
At Chicago, famous for its utilisation of every bit of the j>ig save the squeal, for the period 
ending March 1st, 1909, the pigs slaughtered in all the principal centres totalled 28,986,633, 
and for the 12 months ending March 1st, 1910, 24,162,295, showing a falling off of over 
four and three-quarter millions, Tor the six months from March 1st, 1910, to August 30th, 
1910,the decrease in pigs killed amounted to 640,000 ; and for the 11 Weelm extending from 
November 1st, 1910, to January 19th, 1911, the total falling-off of killing, as compared 
with the same period in the previous year, amounted to 450,000. In Melbourne the 
pigs-yards from 1902 annually to 1910 have been as follows — ^90,940, 58,791, 77,640, 91,701, 
97,843, 95,557, 78,569, 78,140, and 98,368. The total for eight years amounts to 767,548. 
In South Australia production could be enormously increased if there were any guarantee 
of stable markets. Swine fever has been stamped out for the time being, and the vigilance 
being maintained by officers of tha Stock Department is not likely to allow the disease 
at any time to spread beyond localised areas. There is no animal that pays better than 
the pig, and by careful breeding and regular and proper feeding the producers of Australia 
would soon realise the importance of this great industry, which is carried out so successfully 
in other parts of the world. To come back to breeding, I find that several crosses are 
required before you can produce a perfect baconer, and I recommend those farmers and 
others who may make up their minds to move in this matter, to be sure and lay the founda- 
tion with good constitutioned pigs. Do not start breeding from squibs or ill-bred brutes, 
but get the best boars and sows it is possible to procure. In breedings I have proved 
that the following crosses are the most profitable. Ihnstly, secure a gocd, roomy, middle 
White Yorkshire sow, and tip with a pure Berkshire boar. On the pK^ny of this cross 
use a pure Tamworth boar, and you will have a pig that will be fit to go into any butcher’s 
shop or bacon-curing factory in the world. Do not run away with the idea that the 
bigger the pig the better, for this is altogether wrong. Ideal baconers scale out at nothing 
more than ISOlbs., and when they dxaw the scale at over that weight, they are considered 
too coarse, and are not sought for by the curers. Bacon-curing in Australia is an industry 
that should be gmsped by our Government, and pushed along for all it is worth ; and 
to encourage the industry I conmder it would be a capital idea, providing the Govern- 
ment takes the matter in hand as suggested in the first part of my paper, if they 
were to purchase a number of pure-bred boars and circulate them over the State at 
different centres for the use of those that would take a keen interest in this particular 
industry. The growers would find the sows. To conclude, I maintain that under Govern- 
ment supervision of slaughtering and curing, Australian bacon sbmuld be able to compete 
with that of any other producing country.” 


WIrrabara, October 6. 

(Average annual rainfoll, 30in.) 

PRBSJJNT. — ^Messrs. Cumow (chair), Woodland, Mamer, i^rgas, JE. J. and W. Stevens, 
Kendrick, P. and H. Lawson, Stott, E., J., and G. Hollett, Hoskins, Bowman, Thistleton, 
and Woodlands (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucbone. — ^Mr. J. F, Pitman tabled four varieties of lucerne, viz.. Hunter River, 
Arabian, South Australian, and one variety the name of which he did not know. He 
also re§d the following short paper : — I find that if good, true seed is secured, once 
the plot is established one cannot grow anything that will return more feed per acre 
than lucerne. Stable refuse is the best manure for lucerne-growing, the most suitable 
time to manure being early in the winter. It is necessary to work flie manure well into 
the ground, and it will keep the lucerne growing through the winter* This will give 
an extra cutting for the year; it also helps to keep the ground loose in the summer. 
The Arabian se^ is not suited to the Wirrabara forest district. It begins to die back 
at tlie top rather quickly ; consequently it does not grow as high as the other sorts, and 
this means a poorer return. Both South Australian and pure Hunter River do splendidly 
here. My opinion is that a plot of lucerne well looked after is a most remunerative crop, 
. provided the variety grown is suitable to the district.” In reply to a question, Mr. Pitman 
said the best time to sow lucerne was in August. If sown earlier frost was likely to injure 
the plants. 

Farm Gardbks. — ^Mr. H. Lawson read the following paper: — Probably all of us 
.have at some time or other been struck with the bareness of some farm homesteads. 
X ocH^der everyone should make an effort to mw some trees round the homestead; 
but of course we all look for something from which we will derive a profit. Therefore 
the abswee of direct profit prevents many from growing ornamental trees. It may be 
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said that gardens win not do on farms where there is no water. As a proof that this is 
not so, we have plenty of well-established gardens on farms throughout the North which 
are entirely dependent on the rain for their water supply. In my opinion the great 
essential is to jSnd out from those around you what trees do best in your district, and plant 
only those varieties. The next thing is to plant only as much as can be properly attended ; 
and in order to economise labor in cultivating, plant on the square with plenty of room 
between the trees. Keep the soil well worked by running the harrows over it after every 
rain during the summer months. I am not a gardener, but I am trying to point out to 
the farmer how he may improve his farm and make his home more attractive by having 
a garden.” 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

Narridy, September 36. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16iin.) 

Pubsbnt.—- Messrs. P. Smart (chair). Barley, Haren, Liddle, Reinke, Browne, Barley, 
jun., Reynolds, and Kelly (Hon. Sec.). 

Wbiqhikg Whbat 'in BvXiK. — ^After the delegates to (Congress had presented their 
report a lengthy discussion took place on this subject. Members were in favor of the pro* 
posal, as there would be less trouble in getting the load off. It was thought* that from 
|ib. to {lb. was lost per bag when weighed singly, which amounts to from 151bs. to 451bi« 
on a 60^bag load. 


Port Pirle, September 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, I2}in.) ^ 

Pbbsbbt.<— Messrs. Munday (chair), HcEwin, Welch, Hawkins, Johns, X4awrie, Greig, 
Bick, Wright (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors, 

Hquostbad Mbbtinq. — ^The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. H, Hawkixis. 
The crops, stock, implements, &c., were inspected, and a large paddock of Pratt's Come- 
back wheat was found to be of good uniform ^wth, and promised a good return. The 
vegetable, fruit, and flower gardens called forth the admiration of members. 

Bbstbuotioit OB Wbbus with Chbmxcais. — ^Mr, Hawkins introduced this subject 
for discussion by reading a paper by Mr. T. A. Wilson, of Miltalie Branch. Mr. Johns 
said that if a cheap compound could be found which would kill weeds on fallow on a large 
scale it would no doubt meet with a hearty reception. Mr. Greig said the application 
of chemicals for the destruction of weeds was not altogether a novel idea. A difSculty 
in regard to the method was that the poisonous liquid was apt to corrode the implement 
used for its distribution. The question of expense would have to be carefully considered. 
Mr. Greig said land worked and kept clean for 12 ^months would grow a good crop of 
dandelions. It would be necessary t>p apply the poisonous solution to the weeds when 
there was no other crop on the ground. . Mr. Wilson was deserving of thanks for bringing 
the matter forward, and it was to be hoped that the prophecy would have some influence 
on scientists and manufacturers. Mr. Hawkii^ said a similar method had ^en used on 
the railway reserves, hut it had affected the heelth.of the men i^ho us^ it, . A method 
such as advocated Would be of advantage for destruction of weeds on sandhills^ where 
too much cultivating caused drift. Mr. MoBwin said it would be necessaiy to apply such 
a poison many times during the .year~for summer and winter weeds. The method 
probably would be dangerous to stock. Mr. Bick thought thei method would be all right 
if weeds could be destroyed without killing the grass also. The Chairman said the idea 
hq4 been trie4 at various times with more or less success, , The cpst of the method yoqld 
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probably be prohibitive. Weed seeds germinated at various times, and it would be 
necessary to destroy each succeeding crop. If a strong solution was used it might have 
an injurious effect on the following wheat crop. The continuous use of same might cause 
a reaction and be injurious to the soil. There would also be a danger to stock where 
used. District councils might exijeriment in Uiis direction, so that farmers could benefit 
from results. Perhaps after all the cultivator and the hoe were the best weed killers. 


Whyte-Yarcon^e, October 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13 Jin.) 

Pkbsent. — ^Messrs. Lock (chair), Mitchell (two), Pearce (two), McCann, Faulkner, 
McLeod, W. Hunt, J. Walsh, Jenkins (Hon. Sec,), and four visitors. 

AoETCtrLTinaAL Motors, — ^Mr. W, Hunt read the following paper on this subject : — 
“ Two great agricultural countries, neighbors and competitors, are rapidly becoming 
alive to the tremendous possibilities of power machineiy in their development and the 
production of food by which not only their own people, but a large part of the rest of the 
world, are to be sustained. The United States of America at the present time has an 
area of nearly 200 millions acres, and it seems almost incredible that the value of power- 
operated machinery to the producer is not more fully realised. The records of the United 
States of America Department of Agriculture show that tractors are in use on about eight 
million acres of cultivated land ; but this means only about 4 per cent, of the actual 
laud devoted to crop production. , These figures show that the remainder of this large 
area is still cultivated by animal power. The importance of the results which have been 
accomplished by power nmchines, whether operated by steam, gasoline, or electric power, 
is not fully realised. Even allowing for greater first cost for supplies and repairs, the 
increase in capacity is so great as to warrant the statement that one of the greatest of 
national wastes is dtie to the tillage of the soil by animal power. Abundant data is avail- 
able to prove this statement, for tests have been made on the larger farms of the western 
States of America which show the great economy and capacity of steam power when 
appHed for traction purposes. Since the tractor was first used in 1900 its numbers have 
increased until at present nearly 10,000 are at work; their haulage capacity varying 
in horse power according to the work required. The reason for its popularity is that the 
tractor is suitable for a variety of purposes. It is said that in the ploughing and culti- 
vating of heavy lands, such as clay soil and the black muck so abundant in the west of 
America, and the stiff, sod-covered prairie, the engine can draw a series of plouglw where 
four horses could not pull one implement. Steam engines used for ploughing are rated 
at from 20 to 50 horsepower, 25 to 30 being the usual size. From 15 to 40 horsepower 
is the usual size used in gasoline tractors. The steam plough engines weigh from 7 tons 
to 20 tons, and cost from £350 to £650 in America. The usual weight of the gasoline 
tractor is from 6 tons to 12 tons, and they cost about the same as the steam tractors. 
On the Pacific coast the engine is usually larger, averaging about 60 horsepowf*?, lissd' 
costing from £1,000 to £1,200. In California some of the owners of large oumts plohgjh 
nearly 3,500 acres annually. The average durablity of the outfit is estimated at 15 years, 
or more than 50,000 acres per plough, in addition to other work, such as thresHhg, &c. 
A crew of from three to six men is required to operate a large steam plough. The prices 
charged for ploughing range from 3s. 3d. to £1 per acre, the lower rate being for stubble 
ploughing, and higher for breaking sod. The plains of western Canada have recently 
developed into wheat fields with the did of mechanical power. In 1900, when 
the tractor was first used successfully, there were fewer than 2,500,000 acres sown 
to wheat between Winnipeg and the mountains. These great tracts of Canada 
have shown not merely the importance, but the necessity, of power farming. Grain 
is grown on what was once prairie land. This is of a hard composition. There 
are fields of several hundreds , acres. Hundred-acre fields are numerous. It would 
be impossible to cultivate these fields with horse power except at a great expense and loss 
of time to the farming comm^inity. Here Is an illustration in point. In Saskatchewan 
a section of rich wild sod land was broken in 22 hours • throe steam outfits working 
continuously in order to get the land ploughed immediately. The result was that the 
owner was able to sow the entire 640 acres immediately instead of only a small portion 

it, as would have been the case if he had to depend upon the team. Several t 3 rpes of 
tsactois are in use for agricultuTe. The largest size has driving wheels 8ft. in diatiaeter, 
with 6(Hm lace of tiie. The lead wheel is 5ft. in diameter, with 48in. lace of tire,'^ Such 
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large wheels give the engine tremendous hearing surfecei enabling the tractor* to go over 
very soft ground. This engine develops 110 horsepower on the crank shaft, and pulls 
six gangs of ploughs, cutting a furrow each time of about 36ft. in width, travelling at the 
rate of three miles per hour. It will haul a steam combined harvester, clearing a swath 
of 35ft. in width. It outs, cleans, threshes, and sacks the grain from 100 to 126 acres 
each day, at a cost of not exceeding Is. 3d. per acre. A smaller size, used for hauling 
supplies and wagons, has a capacity of 60 tons, depending on the conditions. This engine 
has a speed of three miles per hour. These engines are made by the Best Manuj^acturing 
Company, are of a Western design, and intended for use on the soft, loose lands. The 
broad wheels prevent them from sinking. For the small farms similar to those in this 
State, the tractor, if driven by an internal combustion engine, should be as economical 
as horse power, since it can be used in so many kinds of agricultural work. Kiis type 
of tractor marli a new era in power application to a^culture, and is in service in America 
and Europe. Its advantages over* steam power includes higher eflSciency, economy, 
and convenience. Its freedom from sparks and danger of fire whilst in the "harvest field 
is sure to tell in* its favor in these States, A short deaerijption of a few of the leading 
makes may he perhaps interesting. There are several different types on the market 
at the present time. One of the strongest and best built of English makes is the f Colonial,’ 
built by Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co.\ of Gainsborough, England. This company builds 
two sizes of Colonial tractors for use in the colonies- The larger has a four-cylinder engine, 
developing from 60 to 70 B.H.P., and ia guaranteed to do the work of 32 horses. The 
diameter of the- driving wheel is 6ft. 6in., with 24in. face of tire.^ The front wheels are 
4ft. 6in. in diameter, and 12in. wide. The weight of this engine in working order is about 
II tons. The smaller tractor has a two cylinder engine, developing from 30 to 35 
B.H,P., and is guaranteed to do the work of 16 horses. The diameter of the 
driving wheel is 6ft. 6in., and it has 18in. face of . tire. The front wheels are 4ft. 6in. 
with a 9in. face of tire. The weight of this engine in working order is 8 tons. 
Both of these tractors have a speed of two and a quarter milfes per hour. The Hart 
Barr Company has besu building gasoline tractors ever since 1903. It makes three 
sizes of tractors, a 30 horsepower, 46 horsepower, and an 80 B-H.?. The most popular 
size is Uie 45 horsepower, which has a twin - cylinder engine, and is guaranteed 
to do the work of 22 horses. It has driving wheels 5ft. 6in. in diameter, with a ' 
24in. tire. The front wheels are 3ft. Sin. in diameter, with a 12in. tire. IHie freight 
is about 9 tons, and it has a speed about two and a half miles per hour. The 
80 horsepower engine is guaranteed to do the work of 40 horses. The diameter 
of the driving wheels 8ft. 4in., and it has a 28in. tyre. The front wheels are 4ft. Sin, 
in diameter, and have 14in. tires. This engine weighs about 16 tons, and has two spee^, 
viz., two and a half and three and a half miles per hour. Two other American companies 
who build light machines with liigh drivers are the Gas Traction Company, and the 
Kinnard Hains Company, Both these companies use four-cylinder engines in their 
tractors. The Gas Traction Company’s engine is guaranteed to do the work ^ 30 horses, 
has driving wheels 8ft. in diameter, and ISin. tires, and weighs from 6 tons to 7 tons, 
'^en required for ploughing this engine is fitted with a guide wheel, which runs in the 
furrow in front of the tractor, and is connected with the steering wheels of the tractor. 
This wheel automatically guides the engine from one end of the field to the other, thus 
doing away with hand-steering except turning at the ends. The Kinnard Hains Com- 
pany’s engine is built on similar lines to the Gas Traction Company’s engine, ^ere 
are several other American and English firms who are building petrol and oil tractors 
suitable for agricultural wbrk, and are btiilding small maobines which would be more 
suitable for small farms. Most of these machines are really only in the experimental 
stage. This year’s Winnipeg competition of agricultural motors was held under rather 
adverse conditions. The field in which the ploughing was done was low-lying and very 
wet. Several of the steamers really made a pitiable exhibition, sinking in the soft ground 
right up to their hubs, and having to be dragged out by the lighter gasoline tractors. 
The internal combustion engines seem to have had little trouble in traversing the soft 
soil. The light four-cylinder high-wheel tractors took nearly all the prizes. This com- 
petition cjearly shows the superior points of the internal combustion tractor over tbe 
steamer in working under adverse conditions similar to those which prevailed at .this 
competition.” In the discussion which followed the reading* of the paper the Chairman 
pointed out that the chief difficulty with motor traction for ploughing was that the 
tractors sank into the ground Sin. or 4in., when the land was soft ; consequently the plough.* 
ing on such wheel tracks was very shallow. 

WHJIA.T Pbst. — Mr. Pearce reported that a parasite much resembling cabbage blight 
wad attacking wheat plants in the district. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Blirth, October 10. 

Pbbsbnt. — ^Messrs. A. L. McEwin (chair)» Zweok, Eime, Gell, Lehmann, Longmire, 
Schnlze, Williams, Eoberts, Pedler, and two visitors. 

Summer Working op Fallow. — ^Mr. M, S. Longmire contributed the following 
paper I advocate^ summer working of the fallow when the mund is damp, but not 
if the ground is dry. If the fallow is not worked down well in the spring time, run a set 
of harrows over it after a rain, as it smoothes the surface and tu;ms the soil about so as 
to start any weeds which may be in the ground. If the ground has been well worked 
down beforehand a set of scarifier harrows is a splendid thing to use. I prefer these to 
a cultivator, because they turn the ground about just as much and make it much finer. 
Apart from the land deriving a benefit as regards retaining moisture for the coming crop, 
which of course is certain if the ground has been weU worked, it pays to work the fallow 
after summer rains merely for the benefit of seeding, as the land pulls much lighter in 
seeding time, and the weeds are not so strong and will not be so hard to kill, I have 
often seen fallow paddocks in April covered with weeds and have wondered why farmers 
have left them in such a state for seeding. If they have a wot seeding it is impossible 
to kill the rubbish. A thick coat of rubbish turned down does not mako a good seed bed.*’ 
Members were of the same opinion as the writer with regard to the subject. 


Northfleldf October 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Williams (chair), N. S. and E, W. Kelly, Eastwood, Goldney, West- 
phal, Kimber, Roeger, Wright, Mitchell (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Homestead Mbetino. — ^Members inspected the homestead and farm of Mr, Gfoldney, 
after which Mr. Kimber read a paper by Mr. Geo. Speed, of Mount Pruitt, New South 
Wales, on “ Poisoning Sparrows.” Members decided to take united action in attempting 
to eradicate the pest. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) ^ 

Maitland, October 7, 

(Average annual rainfall, Id^in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Opie (chair), Bawden, Bentley, Heilemann, Hill, Lietss, Tossell, 
and Pitcher (Hon. Sec.). 

Star Thistles.— Mr. Hill pointed out that on some of the roads the star thistle was 
beginning to appear. The observant man would see that this was destroyed before it 
got out of band. 

Cement Fencing Posts, — ^Mr. Leitz read the following short paper : — It is profitable 
to use reinforced cement posts for fencing in localities where white ants are numerous. 
The first cost is a trifle more than that of wooden posts, and there is more labor attached 
to fencing, but a fence erected with concrete posts properly reinforced is practically in- 
dwtructible. For ordinary fencing posts 6in, by 4m. at the bottom, tapering to 4in. by 
Sin, at the top, would be sufficient. They could be made in boxes constructed of three 
boards— one for the bottom Bin. at one end by 4in. at the other, and two for sides 6jin. at 
one end and 4|:in. at the other. The timber should be 1 Jin. Oregon. The concrete should 
be one part cement to two of sharp sand, and two of good, dean gravel or finely broken 
stone. It is nee^sary to put a layer of this in the box, and then put in three or four barb 
wires, or plain wires bent at the ends, the whole len^h of the post. Then fill in more 
put in more ^ires and fill l^x with cOfiorete, taking care to have ^t smooth 91% 
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top. Pieces of, say, Sin. iron should be put in to make the holes for the wires, for which 
holes should be bored in the bottom of the box. These should be removed before the 
concrete is fully set. 

OBABura Seed Wheat. — ^Members expressed their opinion in favor of the grading of 
seed wheat. It was found that the plants came up better and stronger when the seed 
had been carefully graded. 


Pine Forest, October 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.) 

Pjrbsent. — ^Messrs. Johns (chair), D, Carman, A. Nelson, C, Schultz, G. Inkster, 0. W, 
Smelt, A. Hewitt, S. Barr, and B. D- Goodridge (Hon. Sec.). 

Inspec'tion op Experimental Plots. — The members paid a visit to the expeiimental 
plots which were being carried on by Mr. S. Barr at Bews. The plots were situated in the 
centre of a 200-aore paddock, and were found to be looking splendid, and members were 
most favorably impressed with their appearance. Very little difference could be seen 
at the present in the different plots, some of which had been dressed with extra super., 
others with potash, and others with ammonia. The harvest, however, would be looked 
to with interest. The paddock right through looked splendid, and under favorable 
circumstances should give a good yield. It was resolved that the plots be visited again 
in a month’s time. 

Annual Congbess. — ^The delegates reported on the meeting of delegates held in Ade- 
laide during Show week. The opinion was expressed that too many subjects were included 
on the agenda paper, which prevented any subject being dealt with in a satisfactory manner. 
Oxily 8min. were allowed for discussion of certain subjects, with the result that votes 
were taken before members had an opportunity to discuss them. 

Noxious Weeds. — ^The opinion was expressed by members that noxious weeds were 
not so prevalent as in previous seasons. ' 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Butler, September 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.) 

PbESent. — ^MeBSis. Phillis, Butler, France, Jericho (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. R. W. Phillis. 
Plots of Gluyas, King’s White and King’s Red wheats, the seed of which had been i)rooured 
from the Roseworthy Agricultural College, were inspected. They were sown on fallow 
ground in June, and gave appearance of being very early. Takeall was not so prevalent 
this year as last, ^e poultry and machinery were inspected. Mr. Phillis explained 
that it was cheapest and quickest to take the crop in with the harvester. Mr. Butler was 
of opinion that the harvester dirtied the land where there was charlock, but it was pointed 
out that the stripper could not get at the seed of charlock, aud usually the seed was on 
the ground before the machine went over it. 


Elbow HilL October 7. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Cooper (chair), D\mn, Freeth, Wake, Wheeler, Mojgan, Chilman, 
Tilley, Wake (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Co-OPEBATioN IN THE Mabkbting OP Farm PRODUCE. — ^Mr. Jacobs read a short paper 
dealing with tbis subject. He said there were tbo many agents and middlemen, who 
drew a considerable profit, engaged in the marketing of produce. He urged the necessity 
for co-operation on the part of producer so as to do away with this large body. The 
South Australian Fanners’ Union was an organisation which should have the support 
of every farmer. Considerable discussion ensued, in which the opinion was freely expressed 
that lor their mutual benefit producers should become members of the above-named 
society. 
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Green Patch* October 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2(5iii.) 

PitESENT. — ^jMessi-s. Gore (chair), J- Sinclair, sen. and jun., K. and 1*. iShiclair, Merchant, 
McParlane, Whillas (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Sheep por the Port Lincoln District. — ^Mr. R. Sinclair read the following paper : — ■ 
“ In the' Port Lincoln district for many years past the Merino sheep has been the principal 
breed kept^ and until there is a better outlet for fat lambs this sheep will hold pride of place. 
If farmers liere had chances to dispose of their fat stock I am quite sure by planting fodder’s 
fat lambs could be as profitably raised here as in other places. Until such conditions 
prevail I would recommend farmera to keep to the Merino, as it is a good, hardy sheep, 
cuts a heavy fleece, and always commands a good pi’ice for its wool. To get. the sheep 
desired, first select good, young ewes. A good ewe will not eat any more than an inferior 
one, and where a farmer has only a limited quantity of feed it is naturally far better lo 
keep a ewe that will cut lOlbs. than an old cull cutting, say, Mbs. to 51bs. Earmeis 
should always buy their rams from reputable breeders, bearing in mind that a robust 
Merino sheep, having a strong fleece of good length, is the most serviceable. Unless a 
farmer has had a wide experience in sheep-breeding, he should not under any consideration 
save rams from his own flock. It is a very good plan for neighbors to purchase rams from 
the same flock, and exchange after two or three years’ service. Sheep should be culled 
at shearing time, so that the poot-woolled ones, as well as the old ones, are thrown out. 
It is piTferable to keep an aged sheep with a good fleece than a young one with a poor 
fleeco. Shear culls early and put them in a good paddock where they will fatten quickly, 
and they will bring in a very much better return than if sold off the shears. Always tail 
lambs before they get too big, for a young lamb will recover from the effects of the opera- 
tion much quicker than an older one. Where Iambs have been missed in the first year, 
and it is necessary to castrate them as yearlings, on no account do this until September, 
or later, for if castrated in the cold weather the death rate will bo high. This also applies 
to old rams.” In reply to questions the writer advised mombera to castrate old rams at 
shearing time. In this district a well-kept flock of Merinos should return an average of 
6s, per head for wool. He had killed eight months’ Merino lambs this season, which had 
weighed 60lbs, when dressed. 

Rape. — Several instances were given of excellent returns from small paddocks of rape. 
Twelve acres on the Tiataka Estate had fattened 600 ewes and lambs. Mr. McFarlano 
said he had done well with spring rape, and it would pay to sow all fallow with this feed. 
Members agreed that more rape could 1^ grown in the district with advantage. 


Koppio* October 5. 

* (Average annual rainfall, 17tu.) 

Uresent. — Mcssis. F. Richardson (chair), M. and T. Gardner, G. and M. Howard, 
Breniiand, Bamud, Thompson, -R., F., and W. R. Richardson (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. . 

Annual MEETiNa,— The Hon. Secretary r<q)ortcd that during the year 11 
had been held, with an average attendance of seven. Papers were read on the following 
subjects : — “ Sheep,” “ Cropping,” “ Draining Wheat lirnd,” “ Mixed Farming,” and 
miscellaneous subjects ; in addition to which two homestead meetings were held. 

Fodders. — ^Mr. Howard tabled sample of lucerne grown in oaten hay, peas grown 
without manuiT, and wheat grown without manure, all of which showed excellent growth. 


Miltalie* October 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14iin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Storey (chair), J. W. and E. Story, Smith, Aim, 0. and (jI. KobeK-, 
F. and B. Jacobs, Wilson, A. and J. Ramsey, and W. E. Heir (Hon. See.). 

Mr. W* Cl* Smith contributed an interesting paper in which he dealt with the following 
uEwttters ; — 

Babbit-Proop Fencing. — ^When putting up a wire netting fence, he advised laying 
Sin. of the bottom of the netting on the ground, outwards. Three feet 6in. netting of 
IJin, mesh should be used. Ston^ and earth should be placed on the portion lying on 
; w ground^ which would have the effect of keeping it firm. Judgment must be used in 
r ^vering rim projecting portion of the netting. This method was less expensive and mpx’e 
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effective thjai trenotog. He had five miles of fencing of this natuTe, where rabbits were 
very plentiful, and in no case had he known of the rodents digging their way under the 
fence, unless by way of a burrow. When trouble was experienced with the pig-nosed 
pinkeye, the most satisfactory method of disposing of it was by trapping. 

Care of Tools. — The handles of tools, such as axes, shovels, and picks, should bo 
kept well greased. This not only preserved the handle, but in cold weather when this 
was done the hands of the worker were not so likely to become chapped. 

HAimuNG Sheepskins. — ^When sheepskins were being packed for market, ft was 
always advisable to keep the wool outwards. If the pelt was packed outwards there 
was danger of its being tom, which would naturally affect the value of the skin. At 
least two tickets should be attached to each bundle of skins, and in addition the initials 
of the consignor should be put on the wool with stencils and ink, or, as an alternative, 
a lable put inside the bundle. 

Slinging Ho:^es. — ^In addition to the time and trouble entailed in securing a suitable 
sling for a hoi'se in case of emergency, the animal when slung was very frequently subjected 
to me effects of the weather. Except in cases where the animal had sustained a broken 
limb, or where the ground was hard, it was preferable to sink two trenches as near as 
possible to the hoofs of the animal, care being taken that they were the right size, depth, 
and distance apart. A bag of sand should be placed on either side of the horse to keep 
it steady and warm. 

Fuung Scrub.— -Where there wem patches of hilly and scrubby laud, too small or 
rough for cultivation, he advised occasional firing. After the fire had been through 
cockspur seed could bo sown. As this grew well after scrub had been burnt, there should 
be fair jiasturo for sheep and cattle. In addition, the cockspur would probably carry 
a ^cond or even a third fire, with the msult that shoots would not gain a footing. 

Grindstones. — ^The writer considered it advisable to have a treadle affixed to the 
grindstone. The stone should never be turned against the axe, as this made the stone 
bumpy. A simple method of rigging a treadle to the stone was explained. 


Penontf, October 14 

(Average annual rainfall, l‘ijin.) 

Present. — Messrs, A. F, Grad (chair), Sanders, Prided Wold, J. B, and J. Oats (Hon. 
Sec.), 

How TO Improve the Work of the Agrioultural Bureau. — ^This subject was 
dealt with in the following paper by-Mr. A. O. Imff W^ith tho exception of a few in 
m© neighborhood of Port Lincoln, there are only three Biunches of the Agricultural 
Bureau ,viz., Penong, Petina, and Colton, between Port Lincoln and Fowler’s Bay, a 
distance of about 400 miles. The countiy between Port Lincoln and Fowler’s Bay is 
the real * West Coast,’ as the Bailways Commissioner and the rcpi'esentatives of the 
Adelaide press who recently visited it have apparently just discovered ; and it is chiefly 
with the object of extending the work of the Bureau in this vast district, and to suggest 
a means by which tho possibilities of the West Coast can be more widely known, that I 
am writing this paper. It is quiio possible that many people on the West Coast, owing 
to their ^stance from more settled parts, do not know of the existence of the Bureau 
because it does not advertise sufliciently. I suggest, therefore, tluit the Government 
should advertise in tho newspapers the advantages of joining the Bureau. A good many 
would become acquainted with tho existence of the Bureau by this means, but there ai*o 
still a number who do not read the newspapers ; so these miist be dealt with in another 
maimer, namely, through the post office. A poster should he sent for exhibition onteido 
^© various post offices where there is no Branch, setting out shortly the objects of the 
Bureau and the benefits it confers on farmers, and inviting correspondence from tho 
inhabitants of the district, ^ving particulars of local conditions and requests for further 
information. 1 believe a good many more Branches could he formed on the West Coast 
and in other parts if this suggestion were adopted. The average fanner, esj)ecially one 
just commencing, does not revise what a lot he has to learn. A man can learn a good 
deal by practical experience, hut if he reM on this alone it would take him a long time 
to solve all the problems which he has to face. If he only took the trouble to read, he 
would find out that a good many of these proUems have , been solved already. The 
Government of this State employ a large number of experts to conduct experiments 
and to investigate all branches of agriculture, and their reports are published in the 
Journud* Many other countries, especially the United States of America, have the same 
problems to solve as this country, and results of the investigations and experiments 
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of experts employed by the Government of those countries aie also published, and aro 
available to everyone. An individual farmer could not of course afford to obtain an 
adequate collection of the various books and pamphlets which have^ been published, 
and even if he were able to do so he might form wrong ideas if he did not discuss the various 
matters with his neighbors. Every Branch of the Bureau should have a libraiy, as it 
would be of use for the purpose of obtaining information and finding subjects for discussion, 
especially in remote and newly-settled districte. I am aware of the existence of the Inquiry 
Department, but this would not be of much assistance to a farmer who, for instance, 
wrote inquiring about a horse ailment, as it might perhaps be a fortnight or even a month 
before he got a reply, as it takes anything up to a week for a letter to get from the West 
Coast to Adelaide. If he were to telegrajih he would have to send a long telegram to put 
his inquiry in such a way that it could be understood thoroughly. I suggest that the 
secretary of each Branch should furnish the head office of the Bureau with a complete 
record of local conditions, such as particulars of rainfall, different cla.sses of soil, varieties 
of timber or scrub, and any other useful information concerning his district ; and also 
send specimens of the different kinds of natural plants and grasses, and any insect pests 
which might be doing damage to the crops. Tliese records should be filed at the head 
office of the Bureau, so that each Branch could be supplied from time to time \vith 
publications on subjects applicable to the conditions of the district. While on the subject 
of libraries I may say that the suggestion made by the Secretary of the Advisory Board 
that if each Branch were to subscribe an amount to cover cost, the Department would 
reserve copies of the Journal and have them bound in complete volumes, to be kept at 
the meeting place of each Branch, is a very good one ; but if back volumes could be sup- 
plied in the same way, it would be better still, as many questions which keep cropping up 
have already been dealt with in previous numbers of the Journal. I will now deal fiilly 
with a suggestion made by the writer of one of the papers read at Congress, namely, that 
some meetings of the Branches might take the form of lantern lectures. The writer 
does not suggest where the subjects for the lectures should come from. There are in 
most districts people who would be able to deliver lectures, but they may not have the 
time to prepare them or the material at hand from which to obtain a subject for the pur- 
pose. I suggest, therefore, that papers on various subjects should he prepared by experts, 
and these papers could be sent to the various Branches and delievered in the form of 
lectures, accompanied, as suggested, by lantern slides, which could be returned after 
tile lecture was delivered. %e value of the cinematograph as an educational agent, 
quite apart fiKim its use as a means of providing amusement, has not yet been suffi- 
ciently realised. It would be of the greatest benefit to farmers and others, especially 
those in remote districts, if the various cinematograph companies could be induced to 
arrange tours under the direction and supervision of the Advisory Board of Agriculture 
for the purpose of exhibiting films on agricultural and scientific subjects. . There are 
not many back country districts which have not a public hall or other Wlding in which 
an exhibition could be given, I might also suggest another purpo^ for which the cine- 
matograph could housed, namely, for the pmfpose of adveriaaing the country. s^nd to 
induce people to go on the land. Many people in the cities do hot teaUsis w:hat a pleasant 
and healthy occupation farming is, and it would be a revelation to them, to 
on the screen depicting the various conditions of farm life. The subjects for 
would not i-equire any rohearsal. The opera tor could go into the country with his camera, 
and he would never be in want of a subject for a picture. The immigration authorities 
would also find the cinema togi*aph useful for the purpose of showing the people in England 
the conditions of life in this State, and its resources. There are still a number of people 
in the old country, particularly in remote districts, whose knowledge of Australia does 
not extend beyond the possibility of a man coming out here and picking up a few nuggets 
of gold and going home again with a fortune, or else dring here and leaving his fortune 
to an impecunious relative.*’ The subject matter of the paper wall be discussed at the 
ziext meeting. 


Petina, October 14. 

(Average annual rainfaH, 12 Jin.) 

. PEBJSBKt.— Mejssrs- W. Penna (chair), Goodhart, G. and G. A. Newbon, Bascombe, 
Bimmonds, Wharf, Howard (assist, Hon. Sec.), and five visitors, 

, Muirnsro. — The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. Wharf. The 

were looking well, were inspected. Mr. Wharf intended harrowing a fallow 
, ww very grassy, and then running sheep on it. Three hundred acres 
wife Pederation and Smart’s Early wheats looked well. Much interest 
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was evinced in an 8ft. Monitor mill which drew water through 55ft. of piping from a well 
on the seabeach and then forced it 300yds. into a l,200gall. tank on a hill. The water 
then gravitated through about one and a half miles of lin. galvanized water piping laid 
on blocks of wood on the surface. The fall was about 40ft. in the whole length. The 
storage tank was of masonwork, holding 30,000gall8. The wall was 4ft. thick at the 
bottom, and 2ft. at the top, and 6ft* high ; the batter being all on the outside. A mason- 
work trough ran round the outside. The total cost was about £200. Mr. Wharf described 
his visit to the Loxton district, Agricultural College, and Yorkers Peninsula. He came 
back satisfied with the West Coast. He thought it had a great future before it. 

Sore Shoulders. — ^Mr. Newbon said his horses were getting bad shoulders. A small 
hard lump about the size of a marble appeared, the top rubbed off, and a watery fluid 
was discharged. Members thought the trouble was due to the horses getting too much 
wheat. 

Tank- Building. — ^Mr. Simmonds read the following paper on this subject: — “The 
first item in the building of a tank when limited time means are at one’s disposal^ 
is to burn a lime kiln. To do this a hole must be thrown out—say 5ft. deep. In good 
sinking this can be done with an earth scoop in a few hours. Then cart six or eight loads 
of stumps, which can be picked up about the paddocks. In building place the largest and 
soundest of the stumps on the sides of the kiln. This allows the centre of tlie kUn to bum 
out first, thus causing the kiln to fall in instead of spreading out. Then select the trunk 
of a hollow tree for a funnel, placing this in an upright position in the centre of the kiln, 
with a few dry leaves at the bottom of the funnel. Place a layer of stumps and a layer 
of stones alternately until the top of the funnel is reached. Now it is ready for lighting, 
and a few red-hot coals dropped down the funnel sets it alight in a few minutes. A 
kiln like this will take four or five days to bum clean out, and it is almost impossible for 
it to fail. For the purpose of measurements take as an example a tank 40ft. long and 
16ft. wide on the top, with sloping sides, and 10ft. wide at the bottom, and Oft. in depth. 
This can be scboped with a patent scoop and three horses in from one and a half to two 
days,. and if the sinking is good a plough is not needed to start it. Scoop the tank length- 
wise. The sides should be trimmed down with a shovel and thrown into the centre of 
the tank and taken out with the scoop. By using the scoop the earth can be taken clean 
away from the tank. The atone should be cracked with a stone-napping hammer to about 
the size of a man’s fist, and in building simply place them on the wall, one on top of another 
to a foot or 18in. high, or as high as they will go without falling down. Now put on the 
mortar, which should fairly soft so that it gets well in between the stones. So continue 
until the top of the tank is^reached ; then a walhof masonwork a foot high around the top 
completes the building. the cement in the proportion of two parts of saud to one of 
cement. This will be found quite strong enough. Get the cement on as quickly as pos- 
sitde, and tar all over with coal tar, before the cement gets too dry. So long as the cement 
does not adhere to the tar brush it is all right. The tar when put on before the cement 
gets hard will penetrate further into the cement and make a better wall. This tank should 
take about two casks of cement and about three drums of coal tar. One man and a boy 
should sink, build, and complete it in from 10 to 12 days.” Mr. Wharf had found it 
better to build the kiln above ground, as the lime was easier to cart away. All agi'eed 
that it was advisable to tar the tank as soon as the cement was firm enough to stand it. 


Petlna, September 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12}in.) 

Hay-Making. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. E. W. Keeley at the last meeting 
of the Branch : — Hay should be out as soon as the blossom of the plant has fallen. Some 
prefer cutting it before to prevent it being too dry, but this causes mildew, which is respon- 
sible for the death of a considerable number of stock. Loose hay is far superior to sheaved 
hay for feeding, as stock very often only cat the heads off sheaved hay, especially when 
fed at night. Binders should be used only on plain land. It is not advisable to work 
one in stumpy or rough ground because the vibration damages the machine. Sheaved 
^y is better to handle than loose hay; lighter work is entailed in loading and unloading; 
and it is also better for building stacks. For chaffing purposes sheaved hay is better, 
and can be run through the cutter much faster.” 


Sbannoii, October 7. 

Present.-— Messrs. Proctor (chair), J. Gronin, Williams^ Wilkins, Bavie, 0. B, and I*. B, 
Smithy Inglis, M, and T, Cronin, Bollard, and J, J. CJyonin (Hon. Sec,), 
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Fodder Crops. — Mr. M. Cronin read the following paper on the production of fodder 
crops : — “ The question of growing fodder should occupy a good deal more of our attention, 
especially in new country like this. It is not profitable for a man to have to take hia 
horses away at this time of the year, when with a very little trouble in the seeding he could 
have any amount of feed. A good plan is to have, say, two or three small paddocks, 
which can be fed off in rotation. In one paddoek I would sow Cape barley, as it is far 
the sweetest fodder and has a rapid growth after being eaten. I would .sow it without 
super., as it is sweeter and the horses and cattle eat it better. About 401bs. of seed would 
be sufficient for an acre. As much stable manure as can be procured should be ax>plied. 
In another I would have a fodder, such as rape, kale, sorghum, or lucerne, or even an early 
variety of wheat, such as King’s Early, Newman’s, or Grinyas. Any one of these would 
do for greenfeed. I prefer Yandilla King to oats for hay, for, in my opinion, it is far 
sweeter and better for horses. It will also yield a greater return per acre, which, in this 
country, is important. I would like to see a few more fodder crops grown in this district, 
especially when a man takes his horses away and then has to follow them up with shoes 
to enable them to get about the country. I am sure any labor put forward in this way 
will repay a hundredfold.” In discu-ssing the subject, Mr. Wilkins said he preferred 
to liberally dress land intended for fodder crojis with super, as well as stable manure. 
Kale was a very good summer fodder. 


Yadnarie, October 7* 

Prrsbnt. — Messrs. Schubert (chair), Stuhings, Jericho, Spriggs, Brown, Parhs, Beer 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Motor Tractors. — ^Mr. Parhs read the following paper : — Nearly all farmets and 
users of power condemn the traction engine because they have not taken the time’ and 
trouble to find out more about it. If they had, they would, perhaps, change their minds 
on this subject. If you are working 10 horses yon will need at least 40 tons of hay, and 
40 tons of hay-chaff at the present price here (£5) will amount to exactly £200. Working 
10 horses for three years at £200 will pay for a first-class traction engine. Then there 
are all the expenses for repairing your harness and tacklings ; the time it requires to 
haniess up your horses and taking them to their work, taking them out and taking their 
harness off, &c. A team of 10 first-class draught horses, provided with harness and hitch 
chains, would cost you little (if any) less than the first cost of a traction engine. You will 
admit that you could not possibly work the horse team more than 10 hours consecutively, 
and if you wanted to continue working that day you would have to hitch up a new team, 
equally expensive, whereas the engine will keep on working without the slightest additional 
experiie per acre. It will thus be seen that you can in reality do as muon, if you are in- 
clined to work a double shift, with one traction engine as you can with two teams costing 
you in all double the price of one engine. Another point in favor of the engine is that it 
entails no loss of time through harnessing, hitching, and unhitching, and leading to and 
from the stables, as is the case with horse teams. Still another is that it needs neither 
food nor attention while it is idle. I am speaking of gasoline engines in this case, as 
this sort of engine would, in my opinion, be tbo most suitable engine for all-round farm 
work. It will haul your plough, scarifier, drill, scrub roller, binder, harvester, wagon, 
etc. It will reduce your expenses for horseflesh, harness, and feed to a minimum by 
enabling you to do away with all your horses except a few required for really light work. 
There is not the slightest fire risk attached to its use, for it can he set to work and left 
working with the greatest confidence anywhere and eveT 3 rwhere. It is always ready to 
begin work at 30 seconds’ notice. There is no need to wait for it to finish its feed, as is 
the case with horses, and is always perfectly willing to keep on working for just as long 
as you want it to. Weather does not affect it ; it goes on steadily working for you whether 
the day be hot or bitterly cold. It calls for no compassion because it never gets either 
tired or sick. It does all this for you, and what does it ask of you in return ? Nothing 
further than a little fuel, a little lubricant, and a lad to run it This is the farm power 
that will undoubtedly come to stay in Australia as well as in every other civilised country 
on the globe— come to stay because wherever it has been introduced it will convince 
progressive agriculturists that they cannot possibly do without it.” In discussing the 
subject, members agreed that the writer was too optimistic regarding the traction engine. 
Although horses were expensive, and required considerable attention, until the tractors 
proved more #e^ble the former were to be preferred. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, October 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, UJin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Venning (chair), Bone, Gihbs, Watson, Gurner, Fidge (Hon. Sec.), 
and five visitors. 

Bre^kwinds. — Following a report of Congress, this subject was discussed. Mr. Talbot 
said the best breakwind for this district was made by leaving a strip of scrub at intervals 
of, say, 30 chains. If the fences were put along those breaks, there w^ould he no difficulty 
in working the paddock, and good shelter would be prodded. 


Forster, October 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10 Jin.) 

Present.— Measm. W. 8earle (chair), J., T., H., and" L. Scarle, l^liitfield, Hayman, 
and Sears (Hon. Sec.). 

Fencing and CijEARiNa.— Mr. H. Searle read a short paper in which he advised 
fencing with two or three wii’es, and posts 4yda. apart and buried to a depth of 16in. to 
18in. Bomxdariea should be fenced with netting in addition. He thought it preferable 
to cut scrub to make room for grass where the land would not pay for cultivation. 

Recreation eor Farm Hands. — ^Mr. T. Searle contributed a short paper, expressing 
the view that employers should allow their farm laborers the Saturday half-holiday. 
He thought this concession would encourage laborers to accept farm work 


Renmark, October 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Waters (chair), Huggins, Basey, Braund, Wilkinson, Everard, 
Smeaton, and Cole (Hon. Sec.). 

Fodder Croes.— Mj. Everard read a paper as follows on this subject ; — Lucerne 
is the greatest forage crop the world has ever known. Tt fs known in the United States 
under the Spanish name Alfalfa, literally * good fodder/ Grecian historians tell us that 
it was brought from Media, in Asia, to Greece during the reign of Darius, about 600 n.c. 
Its culture extended to Romo ; thence through the Roman Empire, and in latter years 
through the world. There are 1 76 distinct varieties of lucerne. What should we think of a 
* cooky * who bought seed wheat without stating the variety ? The same thing applies to 
lucerne. The best varieties appear to be Arabian, South Australian, and Turkestan 
varieties, these making the largest growth in a given time. The term “Hunter River lucerne” 
is a veiy misleading one. One might as well ask for Australian wheat as Hunter River 
lucerne. It has been estimated that only 24 per cent, of the seed sold as Hunter River 
lucerne could possibly be raised in the Hunter River district, and, another thing, no notice 
is taken of the different varieties grown in the aforementioned district. The average 
yield of lucerne seed under favorable conditions is 12|bush. per acre. Lucerne prefers 
a deep, well-drained soil. The roots go down to a great depth under favorable conditions 
(S8ft. has been known), the mam or tap root usually going down to permanent water, 
if possible. When planting this fodder the land cannot be brought to too fine a tilth, 
and must be carefully graded. The cost of grading at the outset pays many times over 
the extra cost of watering uneven and badly graded land. After grading and before 
planting the seed the land should be flooded, and as soon as it is dry enough to work, 
harrowed fine, and the seed broadca^ed. The best way to cover is to run a light roller 
over after sowing, A small wave of earth precedes the roller, covering the seed to a suitable 
depth. Lucerne should not be planted more than Jin. deep. A number of failures of. 
germination have been traced to too deep planting. The advantage of flooding before 
seeding is that the seed germinates more promptly. If the seed bed is flooded after seeding 
the young plant has usually to force itself through a cake of mud, which too often heats it. 
In order to ascertain how much seed to sow, test a given numbef of seeds between two 
pieces of flannel for germination. This can be done in 24 hours. If the germination is 
good (say 96 per cent, of the seed shoot), plant fllhe. per acre ; if poor (say 60 per cent.), 
sow about 20lbs, per acre. As about 202,000 seeds go to the pound and there are 
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6,272,640 sq. in. to the aci*e, with good seed and given all seeds grow, one should get about 
one plant for each 5 sq. in. If planted thicker the plants only choke each other out. 
If it htas had a good start it is better not to water lucerne again till the plant above the 
ground has quite shrivelled up. The longer it is left without water, provided theie is 
some life in the plant, the better the tap root grows down and the sturdier the plant is as 
a result. In any case the plants shoiild not be watered for six weeks after they have come 
up. If they get a flooding before the expiration of six weeks they get a set-back, from 
which they seldom recover for two or three seasons. After lucerne is established it needs 
watering after each cutting. It is advisable not to water freshly-cut lucerne when the 
sun is shining very hot, as the crowns get scalded and very often killed. The best time 
.to sow lucerne is in the spring. Frosts cut the young lucerne badly and a nurse crop 
usually chokes it out. The best way of feeding lucerne is by silage. If used as a forage 
crop the stock usually damage the crowns by feeding on and breaking them. At a test at 
Jemalong, N.S,W., Sir, N. A. Gatenby fattened 76 sheep per acre dmring the hottest 
months of the year ; 125 sheep per acre were kept from starving during the same period. 
Next to lucerne, sorghum is the best fodder plant, hut it is run very closely by maize and 
the millets. Of the sorghums Early amber cane and Planters' Friend appear to be the 
best for general feeding purposes. The seed can be either broadcasted at the rate of 201bs. 
per acre or drilled in at about 61hs. per acre. When planted in spring, yields of up to 
25 tons per acre are reported as having been secured. It is not considered advisable 
to feed sorghum to stock when the plant is flowering. The millets comprise a number of 
grasses ranging from the soighums to the grass millets. Up to 10 tons per aore have been 
grown. White French millet appears to be the best, though the Pearl millet is a very 
good one. Sow about 71bs. of seed per acre. Johnston grass belongs to the miUet family. 
Slaize is another very good fodder ; 97 tons of green maize, horse tooth variety, was grown 
on one acre of land by Mr. K. O. Butterfield at Fulham. Other men have grown over 70 
tons per acre in four months from planting. The usual way this is planted on the Adelaide 
plains, where it is grown exclusively for fodder, is to plant it in drills 3ft. apart and thick 
in the rows, about 401bs. of seed being put in per acre. The land is cultivated between 
the rows as long as there is no damage caused by breaking the cane. A fmrow is left, 
through which' water is run after cultivation ceases. Yeiy little evaporation takes place 
after the plants meet overhead. The disadvantage of maize is, it needs to be chaffed 
before being fed to stock ; otherwise they waste such a lot of it. When chaffed stock will 
eat the whole of the plant. A large number of root crops make splendid fodders. Man- 
golds, planted in rows so as to allow for cultivation, have yielded 71 tons per acre. They 
will do well here under irrigation, but big results like the above are only obtainable in the 
cooler portions of the State. Sugar beet, swedes, &c., do well in cooler portions, but 
whether they will do here can only be ascertained by experiment. The same applies to 
kale, &o. Of tho grasses there are several which are extremely difficult to kill out when 
once planted, viz.. Johnston and couch gi*ass. Both are good in their proper places. Of 
the other grasses Paapedum dilitaium is the best summer grass. The seed will lie in the 
ground for two years sometimes, till it gets the required amount of moisture and heat to 
germinate. It can be sown at the rate of about 5lbs. per aore, nearly any time except at 
mid- winter. I)o not be afraid if it does not make a good growth, or rather gerBainatian, , 
at first. It is nearly sure to come on. Some say it will kiir couch grass and it is certainly 
easier to eradicate. It is a great robber, and it is not ^visable to plant it flear fruit trees. 
Toowoomba canary grass, PTudaris commuiata, or Perennial canary grass, is the best 
winter grass, growing strongly during the winter months when hanfly any other winter 
grass is growing. Stock are very fond of it. Sow broadcast from 1 jibs, to 21bs. of seed 
per acre. This grass grows ve:^ strongly and makes good hay, being upright in growth. 
If out, it must be cut about 18in. from the ground, as there is very thick tussock near the 
root Guinea is a good summer grass, somewhat like the PTiahrii in growth. Sow about 
31bs. seed per aore. It is risky to plant. Bhodes grass is a good fodder, and is like a 
Giant couch grass, but it would be ri?ky to plant it in the settlement. It is a summer 
grass, growing about 3ft. high. Several of the clovers, "notably Trifolmm afuhfarranevm^ 
veiy good fodders and are worth while planting, as they improve the soil.” In a 
discussion which followed the reading of the paper Mr. Everard said that Trifolivm 
ferrffwewn was a splendid fodder to feed to cows with chaff. At the Dakota Experimental 
Station it had been estimated that the improvement of the soil effected by lucerne through 
the dying out of the lateral roots was worth six dollars per acre, and the nitrogen added 
WM worth 36 dollars, making a total value of over £8 j)er acre added bv a crop of lucerne. 
His hearers would have noticed the marked difference in the growth of, say, oun’anta 
flowing lucerne. There was a man living below Waikerie who grew lucerne between 
his trees instead of cultivating them. He (the speaker) had once dug out a lucerne plant 
IrOM an orange tree and the orange roots were liiatted ayo^nd the tap root of th^ 
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lucerne. In reply to a question, Mr. Everard said Paspalum could be planted at any time, 
but tbe present was the best. Mr. Waters said he had sown Paspalum with wheat, and 
there had been no sign of it when the hay was out and not much until nearly 12 months 
from when sown. An Adelaide. seedsman had quoted Phalaris commutata seed at 10s. 
per pound, and had advised sowing dibs, per acre and at once. He had, however, thought 
autumn would be a better time, Mr. Everai'd agi‘eed that autumn was a better time to 
sow. He had sown at Myponga in June and the Phaluns had done better than the wheat. 
It would stand plenty of water, and frost did not affect it. He had seen samples 7ft. 6in. 
high. It made a good hay, the stalk being fine but solid. A splendid grass he had noticed 
here was Prairie grass, which made excellent Tiay, having a fine and sweet straw. When 
using it himself he had chaffed it. It did not grow in summer, but kept green. He did 
not know of a winter-growing lucerne that was any good. Mr. Basey said he had a patch 
that did splendidly in winter, and was a good summer lucerne also. The seed was Hunter 
River, but he had not succeeded in getting it as good again. His thriveil in winter 
when Messrs, Bavies Bros.’ alongside was quite brown, Mr: Everard said that weight 
for weight lucerne hay was as good as bran for cows. Mr. Waters said good lucerne 
patches had been comimon in the settlement years ago, but were very scarce now. For 
the decrease the custom of feeding off was probably responsible, though couch may have 
had a good deal to do with it. Paapalum would stand a fair amount of snlt. ]Mt. Basey 
said that where lucerne was in terraces the last terrace almost invariably received too 
mucli water, so he intended to try Paapalum on the last terrace. He had found that it 
was unadvisable to water lucerrte before cutting as a cut was lost thereby. Other members 
present seemed to be unanimously of Mr. Basey’s opinion on the last point. M:. Everard 
remarked on the fact that in old worn-out lucerne patches odd vigorous plants were 
generally to be found. Mr. Basey said the best way to renovate an old lucerne patch was 
by deep pluoghing. He had done this with a worn-out patch he had purchased, ploughing 
it deeply and cross-ploughing it,“ to plant vines, and had secured a fine, tliick crop of 
lucerne. 

Spraying Compounds. — ^Mr. Cole said he had seoui*ed good results from spraying with 
tobacco wash for peach aphis. Some of his trees had been dying, but after ti*eatment he 
had. been unable to find a single' live aphis, though there were millions of dead bodies. 
He had used 3Ibs. of tobacco leaf and 21i>.s. of soft soap to 20gaU8. of water, and bad done 
the work thoroughly, spraying each spur iridividually. Mr, Waters said Sunlight 
soap made a good spiay for aphides. He bad used one cake of soap to IJ galls, of 
water with great success f or rose aphis. Mr. Waters said he had noticed a fly resembling 
the Ruther^eh fly on cun’ants recently. Mr, Basey said he had noticed what he presumed 
to be red spider on a pear tree. It looked like rust, and the individual could hardly 
be distinguished with the naked 'eye. Only onp tree was affected, and it did not appear 
to have suffered in any respect from the insect. Messrs. Basey, Cole, and others expresysd 
the opinion that Bordeaux paste wa*® a failure, and that there would he very little of it 
used here in future. Mr. Waters said.it was no good for curl leaf, and if no better for 
oidium was certainly a failure. Mr, H. E. Olorenshaw had told him that he had sprayed 
three times with it/yet had oidium as badly as ever. This was on sultanas. He had seen 
one peach tree left where a patch had been sprayed, and no difference could be noticed. 
Mr. Everard said that he, on the contrary, had seen one that had beei; left and it was red 
with curl leaf, while the others were free. 


Sherlock, October 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Osborn (chait), Parkin^ Nook, Tonkin, Coombe (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

CONEEEBNCB WANTED IN PtNNAROO DISTRICT--— The meeting passed a reaolation 
that arrangements should be made to hold a Conference of Branches in the Pinnaroo 
district, with the idea of bringing the Branches into closer touch with one another and 
interchanging ideas. , 


Wllkawatt, October ?. 

Present.— Messrs. Tvett (chair), W. J., H. M., and B* Bowman, Harvey, Qt and H, F. 
Ahms, Gregurke, Brooker, J. E., J, W., and E.,W Altus, C. and T. Sorrell, Sptdze, Ivett, 
P. and B. Speokman, NeviUe, Tylor (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. i 
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Homestead Meeting.— -The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J.* E. Altus. 
The machinery, buildings, and crops were ins|;ected, and, considenng the diy year, the 
latter were looking very well. 

Annual Report.— The late Hon. Secretary, in presenting his annual report, stated 
that 10 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 13 members. During 
the year eight papers had been read, and three addresses were delivered, and a field trial 
of stump- jump cultivators was held under the auspices of the Branch. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, October 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 35*3in.) 

PitKsicNT. — ^Messrs. S. Chapman (chain, T. Jacobs, 0. Ricks, C. Lewis, J. Mild water, 
J. Lewis, A. Broadbent, J. Brumby, H. Jacobs, V. R. Stone, J. Tozer, H. Lewis, A. 
Jacobs, E. Broadbent, G-. Hicks, S. H. Curnow (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Crops.— Members reported the potato and pea crops to be healthy and vigorous. So far 
no sign of Irish blight was visible. 

Disease op Fritit Trees. — !Mr. A. Jacobs mentioned that through some cause the leaves 
of the Jap plums were withering badly, and the fruit and foliage were falling to the ground. 
3ilr. Lewis said he had noticed the same trouble in the apricots, especially during the past 
three days. 

Insects, Usefi-l and Pauasitk;.— Mr. Jacobs tabled a mixed lot of beetles, including 
Scarab^idtBf ^lateridte^ Buprestidte^ and Tencbrionidce. The family Seambwidtc was repre- 
sented by the five-horned dung beetle, Outhophagus pentacanthusy and Onthopkagus 
cerms. Members considered them to he of great value on account of their habits of 
burying the droppings of animals and by this means manuring the pastures. The Hon. 
Secretary mentioned that he did not think the other specimens shown wore injurious to any 
serious extent. The Bupreatids as a family were mostly honey -eaters in the matured form, 
but the larva lived in the roots and stems of trees and in the rough bark of eucalypts. 
.The Elatefy or click beetles, come from wireworms, and the Tenebrionids included the 
mealworms ; but the specimen tabled, Amarygmus polyehromusy was quite harmless and 
one of the handsomest of the family. Mr. Stone tabled the lan^a, pupa, and adult of the 
strawherr;^ beetle. This was one of the greatest pests the strawberry -growers , had to 
contend with. The larva fed on the roots of the growing plant ; the latter soon became 
sick and died. Mr, Stone mentioned that they w’-ere very numerous this season. The 
beetle belongs to the family Seartdfmdw. Hr. H. Jacobs tabled a small green Paropsia. 
The Hon. Secretary mentioned that as it-fed om the leaves of eucalypts and was nowhere 
plentiful, it was (iomparatiyely harmless. The Hon. Secretary tabled several specimens of 
the CarabidfB family, including Saeatophua amtraha^ Caloaoma ahayariy ^(araphitea crenatmlliay 
and Catadromua auatralia. He claimed that all these beetles should be preserved wherever 
found ; they were all insectivorous in their habits and were of use to farKners, ^o. 
other smaller varieties were tabled, including a specimen of the apple root borer, 
which belonged to the weevil family Ourpulionidai. The following other irp^mens tvere 
tabled By Messrs. Ricks and Chapman* case moth ; by Mr. 0. Lewis, l&e larva of goat 
moth ; and by Mr. A. Broadbent, dragon fly. 


Ciarendonu October 2* 

(Average annual rainfall, 334in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. E. A. Harper (chair), Matthews, E. and F. Sliiedow, Spcnccr., Testt*!', 
A:, H. C., and A. A. Harper, Piggott, W. H. «Jnd H. L. Morphett, and one visitor. 

Breeding and Raising Stock.— Mr. E. Shiedow read a paper dealing with this 
subject, in which he said it was a mistake to use weedy stallions if useful fann homes 
were required, A good roadster would in all probability throw better stock. Care should 
be take’i not to overstock. He had found that where land was timbered that the feed 
had not the substance in it that it had on clear land. He would, wherever possible, 
haep stook^AOut of the paddocks during October, as the grass setemed to make headway 
"in tWt month. YoUng horses would do better during winter if turned out and fed once 
or twice a thafU if they were stall fed. Young stock of any description should not 
be allowed to vget poor in condition. This applied specially to sheep and pigs. 
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Gumeracha, October 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Present. — Messrs, Porter (chair), Hi. and H. W. Cornish, Hiltmann, Hanna, J. B. and 
W. B: Randell, Mooi’o, Mon fries, and Lee (Hon. Sec.). 

Treatment of ChiKAAr, — Mr. W. B Randell read the following paper ; — “ The feed 
that the cow receives has a great deal to do with the flavor of both the milk and the cream. 
The effect is more especially pronounced in the bxitter. In my 12 years’ experience as 
proprietor of the Springton Factory I have found that cream from milch cows fed on 
kale, cabbage, or turnip tops is of a very bad flavor. In 1906 supplier’s of cream in this 
district went in extensively for planting kale. I have not had such a bad season as that 
particular year. The butter went off very quickly, and the prices obtained were. low. 
In order to ascertain tlie cause of the trouble I p4ud a special visit to five of the supplier’s 
of the worst ci’eam, and found, to my surprise, that these suppliers wei*e feeding very 
heavily with kale. One of these undertook to leave kale out of the cow’s ration for a 
week, and the cream and butter ])roduced was first quality. T had to reduce the price of 
the milk from cows fed on kale Id. per gallon. My conclusion is that ktjle and all kindred 
fodders arc only fit for young stock and dry cows. The best fodders, are mangels and good 
bran and chaff. Our German colonists feed first the mangel leaves and then tho roots. 
Maize also give.s good sweet cream, but lucerne has to be wilted for some hours Irefore 
feeding to avoid tainting the cream or milk. Cows should be bre^ught in from the paddocks 
gently, not rushed along the road, but treated so that by the time they arrive at the milking 
shed their body temperature is not much above normal. When hurried into the yard by 
dogs or impatient human beings the exti*a lieat of their bodies affects the milk and seriou.sly 
interferes with the kce])ing quality of the. cream. During the milking operations the 
same gentle handling and patience must be observed. Keep the milking sheds and bails 
scrupulously clean, free from slush or dust, and well drained and ventilated. The walls 
and roof should be limewashed at inteiwals, and tho floors swept after every milking. 
The. use of a damp cloth to wipe the udder over so as to move the small particles of dust 
that adhei^ to it, and that will .get into the milk and pass through the finest strainers, is 
nece&sary. The hands of the milker should be perfectly clean. If possible, the milking-shed 
and separator-room should be situated at a distance from all pigsties, and other places 
from which strong smells eminato. They should be built so as to allow of a good current 
of air passing? through. Keep all milk buckets, separatoi’s, and receptacles perfectly clean. 
Wash out with bailing water and rinse with, clean cold water after evei^ milkmg and 
separating. Avoid the x’eprehensible habit of leaving the separator unwashed from one 
milking to the other, ns the impurities that have been taken out of the milk remain in the 
bowl especiidly, and start to decompose very rapidly. A good rinsing out with lime water 
will kill all germs and keep all titcnsils sweet and clcan. On no account ruii the warm 
cream into tlie previous separated cream, but into a He])ttrate vessel. When quite cool 
it can be well mixed with tho previous separatings. One of the most frequent causes of 
cream arriving at the factory in an off condition is tho neglect of this paiticular. The 
cream can should be kept in a cool, ‘well- ventilated place ; in fact, a cool current of air is 
almost indispensable to keep the cream sweet and free from bad flavors, A damp, close cellar 
or room is to be avoided, as a mould is almost sure to gtow on the edges of the can and on 
the cream itself. Hang the cream out under a tree where a good breeze is blowing rather 
than in a damp cellar. Cans shoxild not be too deep ; the covers should be left off and a 
double sheet of mtislin tied over the mouth. Milk cans or any utensil with narrow necks 
should not be used for cream. Immediately the cream has been sopawxted it should 
be cooled down as low as possible. The best method is to uso a Lawrence ripple cooler, 
and should you have a good well or spring handy; pur^ up ia small tank full of cool water 
and pa.ss through the cooler. The cooler will stand just^under the cream spout, and while 
the sepanitor is going the cream can be cooled down and run into the cream can at about 
60®, thus being reduced quite 20®. Another plan is to stand the cream can in a cask or 
tub of cool water, but better still in a spring. Deliver cream as often as possible to the 
creamery in any case not less than twice a week. T have great sympathy for tho man 
at the churn, as ho has to deal with cream in all conditions ; and to keep tho reputation 
of his butter he is compelled to weed out the inferior creAm and make it into second 
or even third quality. Of course, the suppliers are at once up in arms about the low prices 
and blame the manufacturer for all, while tho blame should be placed bn their own shoulders 
for either want of cleanliness or neglect in looking after the cream. Should you, through 
any xmforeseen circumstance, be compelled to use any preservative, I can only recommend 
you to try, say, one teaspoonful of finely powdered saltpetre to a tea-cup of hot Tvater ; 
this is to be well stirred into the cream. This quantity will keep a 10-gall, can of cream 
sweet and wholesome, but will not; in any way; take the place of cooling down or 
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cleanliness. It is far better not to need any preserving drug of any kind, but the summer 
and hot, sultry nights may demand their use.” In discussing the subject, Mr. Hittmann 
said his butter was tainteii at this particular time of the year, in spite of the fact that 
everything was kept scrupulously clean. Members attributed the taint to the richness 
of the pasture, or it was due t<o the cows losing their coat's, and their health and condition 
being affected by the greenfeed. Members did not think any harm was done by mixing 
warm cream with cold, but Mr. Moore strongly condemned the practice. 

Hartley, September 27 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.l 

Present. — Messis. Wundersitz (chair), W. and C. Brook, Ga>k, Hudd, G. and T, Phillips, 
Symonds, Tydemann, Pratt, Richardson, Hill, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and 10 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Hudd, and an 
inspection was made of the property. The crop was rather backward, the weather being 
too dry, but with a little rain later on it was thought that it should be a fair average crop. 
Mr. Hudd had several acres of almond treesv some of them being four years old, which 
were loaded with fruit. The younger trees were coming on well. The flower garden 
was much admired, all kinds of flowers and shrubs wem looking splendid, showing what 
an improvement could be made in the homestead with a little tiouble. In the evening 
music and other social pastimes were indulged in. 

Hartley, October 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Tydeman. (chair), W. and C. Brook, Pratt, Hudd, Clark, Stanton, 
Symonds, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and 12 visitors. 

Veterinary Address. — ^Mr. Loxton, of the Stock and Brands Department, delivered 
an address on the treatment of diseases in horses, which was much appreciated by those 
present. 

Loagwood, October 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, B7in.) 

Present. — Messm. Hughes, Vogel, Doley, Glyde, Roebuck, Purniss, Blakley, Nicholls, 
Coles (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^T he meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. H. Vogel. 

Inspection. — ^Members inspected the garden and noted the abundance of blossom 
upon pear and apple trees ; also a flne growth of field peas and the luxuriance of the feed 
plots. They then discussed the different ways hillside gardens might be ploughed at 
the right time to have the soil exposed to the air and sun ; how to lay the furrows to 
allow heavy rain to run aw^ay without washing ; the necessity of harrowing or scarify- 
ing down fine by the end of October to prevent the soil from baking. It was said that 
many varieties of plums did not bear well and apricots were always a failure in theB4 
high altitudes. 

Skins and Pips, — Referring to item on -page 103 of September JowwA, members 
were opposed to any attempt to export refuse of fmit or anything which might lead to 
placing on oversea markets inferior fruit. What the growers needed was a market for 
fruit pulp. 

Lyndoch, September 7. 

(Average annual raiufall, 23m.) 

PrXSbnt. — ^Messrs. A. Springbett (chair), P. K. Warren, J. Mitchell, J. and R. Wool- 
cock, G. and A. W. Lawrance, E. and H. Springbett, H. Schrader, H. !l^auber, P. Burge, 
J. S. Hammatt (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bee-Keeping* — ^Mr. J. Mitchell read a paper on this subject. In the early days of the 
industry,” he said, “ bees were kept in what were known as box hives, which generally 
consisted of a jam case on its fiat, with two or three cross sticks in the centre to hold the 
combs as they were built by the be^. When the honey was to be. taken the box was 
turned bottom up and another empty box was placed , on the top, and then a vigorous 
rapping was carried on on the side of the upturned hive, until the bees had travelled up 
into the empty box. Then the box containing the honey was taken away, and the one 
with the bees placed on the stand. This old style was always distasteful to me. In 
nearly all cases hundreds of bees were destroyed in the honey, and often the queen was 
^kd, which meant that the swarm was ruined, Had not the present style of hives 
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been introduced, I should not have taken on the industry. It was in 1884 or 1885 that 
the bar frame hive was introduced as being a great improvement on the old box hive. 
The hive I have always used is known as the Langstroth, after the Bev. L. L. Langstroth, 
a German pastor, who introduced the bar frame. This hive has been the means of giving 
a livelihood to thousands the whole world over, for wherever bees are kept the bar frame 
hive will be found. There are many sizes of hives in use in Australia, but the principle 
is the same. It is advisable to have only one size of hive in the apiary, there is then no 
trouble in placing one on the other, or tiering up. I use tin strips turned at an angle for 
the frames to rest upon. I find that the bees are not so liable to be killed when the frames 
are being placed as is the case when the frame rests on the end of the box. I have tried 
several kinds of frames, some with closed ends, some closed part of the way, and those 
hanging free. The closed end frame is best for removing hives from place to place, as 
they do not require to be nailed. This is a great saving in many ways. If one intends 
keeping a few swarms of bees, it is advisable to first get the hives, frames, and other requisites 
and then the bees. If one intends making bee-keeping a means of livelihood, it is prefer- 
able to procure a few stocks and gradually work them up. I know of nothing that is 
calculated to drive a man to desperation more quickly than to have, say, 100 swarms of 
bees to look after in a good honey season without some previous experience. There is 
much to learn, and bee-keeping is not all honey. There are several species of bees, but 
those we are acquainted with here are the black bee and the Italian. There is a difPerence of 
opinion among beekeepers as to which of these is the best. I prefer the Italian. They ai-e 
more quiet to handle and sit close on the frames when lifted out of the hive, and the queens 
aie moie easily found. The black bees am more excitable, and will run all over and often 
fall off the frames in clusters. In a good honey season there is very little difference 
in the quantity of honey gathered. The black bees are better than the Italian for comb 
honey, as their cappings are much whiter and give a better appearance. The queen bee 
is the mother of the swarm. The egg-laying is done by the queen, and it depends on 
the quality of the queen to a great extent whether yen are successful or not. She is the 
swarm, and to be successful the swarm must be strong. There is a lot of difference even in 
queens reared from the same mother. Beekeepers are inclined to blame the queen for not 
keeping the hive full of bees, but forget that the bees have been for years working under 
high pre$snre and abnormal conditions, for as scon as the hive is full of honey the apiarist 
takes the honey that the bees have stored up against the future. This high pressure 
has a tendency to weaken the constitution of the bee, and the beekeeper often wonders 
why he does not get as much honey as he did formerly. Another very important 
inmate of the hive is the drone. The drone is to the swarm what the bull is to the herd, 
and it is very important that drones that are allowed to fly should be from the best queens 
in the apiary, This helps to make the type of bees better. Drones can be limited in the 
hives to a large extent by using full sheets of foundation neatly fitting in the frame; 
otherwise, if the bees are left to build any comb on their own it will be drone. I have 
used drone catchers, but have discarded them of late ^ars. The worker bees are among 
the most energetic and industrious insects known. The quantity of nectar which the 
inmates of a strong hive will gather under favorable conditions is surprising. I have had 
as much as 601bs. ga^ered in four .days. Here I would draw the attention of beekeepers 
to a most important matter. Do not extract honey until it is ripe, that is, capped over. 
Complaints have often been made about the watery state of extracted honey. Many 
persons who used honey as an article of food complained when the extracted honey was 
introduced that it was not as good or as thick as the old box hive honey. This was true 
to a certain extent. The honey in the box hive was thoroughly ripe ; perhaps the box 
had been full for weeks or months before the honey was taken away. The extracted honey 
was sometimes taken away before the comb was capped, consequently the article was thin 
and watery. The great advantage in using the extractor is that the honey is always clean 
and free from dead bees and brood. The old style of straining the honey through a 
cheesecloth strained it through all the impurities in the combs. The methed I adopt when 
wiring frames is to drive a small wire nail through the ends of the frame about equidistant 
between the top and bottom bars. 1 then turn the nail into a hook, fasten t^ wire 
at one corner, go straight across to the other comer, then to the bottom corner, firom top 
to bottom, and back to starting pbint. That crosses the wires in the centre of the frame 
and makes it strongest where it is most required. I have tried the style of threading 
the wire from top to bottom, but found that the holes made to draw the wire through 
were used by the wax moth oaterpilllars to get into the centre of the comb, where they 
did a lot of damage. I use a two-frame reversible extractor, and find it does the work 
satisfactorily. • Of late years I have extracted all my honey, as I found that the comb 
}ione^ was not so profitable, Th§re may^ be sQme^ hqwsver, whq are keeping-a few s^arins 
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of bees for producing honey for their own use. It is very easy for sucli persons to have a 
few sections filled with comb honey, and I am sure there is nothing that looks better 
than a piece of nicely filled comb honey on the table. I have a frame which can be hung 
in the hive without trouble. It holds eight sections, and can be placed at the side of 
the hive. It will be noticed that the bees take a much longer time to fill the sections 
than to fill the open frame. Bees do not work in the section like they do on the larger 
frame ; consequently I can take off 31bs. of extracted honey to 11b. of comb honey. Comb 
honey is very delicate, and requires very careful handling. A really good honey How 
is required to get sections filled. I make my own foundation and use full sheets, and with 
care they last a long time. That bees are subject to diseases is too well known to be 
disputed, and there are not many beekeepers who have not suffered loss through disease. 
Bees in this district have been attacked by foul bi*ood and paialysis, but as the subject 
of disease is so large I cannot deal with it here.' A volume could be written on the subject, 
and anyone wishing to study tlie subject can get the latest scientific treatment of diseases 
of bees. The value of bees in the fertilisation of fruit fiow'ers cannot be over estimated. 
Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., Chairman of the British Beekeepers’ Association, in his pam- 
plilet on the subject, says that the unfimitfulness of trees may be reasonably due to a 
scarcity of bees, and he quotes instances of orchards having proved unprofitable until 
a few hives were introduced. At the present time there are a number of beekeepers 
who shift bees from pla,ee to place. Sometimes there are forest trees in bloom at one place 
and not at another, and should there be a beekeeper in the place where there is a show 
for ftloom a number of beckeepei*s will swarm in areund him and spoil the season for the 
resident beekeeper and do very little good for themselves. The beekeeper should respect 
his fellow beekeejjer, and not crowd any district with a lot of bees to the injuiy of those 
who are living in that particular place. When bees swarm they fill themselves with honey. 
Aftei feeding bees very raiely attack, but when a swarm has been flying from place to 
place perhaps for a day, tliey are reduced to a condition of starvation. When you have 
a team of homes keep away from a hungry swarm.” 


Lyndocb* October 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 23in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. Springbett (chair), J. Mitchell, H. Kennedy, B. Woolcook, P. 
Burge, F. K. Warren, H. and E. Springbett, H, Klaube, W. H. Lawes, and J. S. Haramatt 
(Hon. SeeJ, 

Vine-Growing. — ^Mr. A. Springbett contributed a paper on this subject — “ My earliest 
experience of vineyard work,” he said, “ was amongst fairly maturfed vines. At that 
time all pruning was done with knife and saw, which would be thought a slow, tedious 
job at the present time. The vines were planted at distances of about 10ft. by 6ft. Later 
this was thought too close, and every other vine was pulled up, making the distance from 
vine to vine each way 10ft, Since then I have come to the conclusion that it would have 
l)een far better to have left things as they were, as I think 10ft. by 6ft. the best distance 
for the following reasons s — Firstly, the teams need only pass the one way threugh the vi^ 
yard, and lwt.gives ample space for the dray to pass through without injuring 
side. In viiitage time, if it is not possible to attend to the team oneself, a cbmpetehi 
man should be put in charge. If the grape-picker is allowed to lead the horse on. broken 
vines may be the result, and what has taken years to build may be broken up in a moment. 
Secondly, Uie vines being 5ft, apart in the rows a good shade is given to the ground in 
summer. If the vines are planted 10ft. by 10ft. a lot of ground is exposed. Another 
r^jso^ and a good one, is that having the vines closer together prevents, to a great extent, 
the blowing away of the leaves in the autumn, when they are falling. The more leaves 
that be retained in the vineyard and ploughed under the better. They make, when 
de^yed, a natural manure for the vine. When making preparation for planting a vine- 
necMsary to plough up the land a year before planting, and keep it well cultivate. 

> ^e land will then be in good heart, and give the young vines a much better start. If 
* nursery are well rooted the first year so much the better. We found 

at Hinside Vineyard that a good way to prepare for planting was to measure off from the 
fen^, or other boundary,, the distance required for the first row. Then mark off 6ft. 
either side of the first row. Set up straight sticks in line, then with a good pair of horses 
and ^ good single plough, strike out the first land. It is necessary to have a 10ft. pole 
at each end to measure off the distance for the next strike out. Of course the line sticks 
have to be reset each time. When the whole block has been struck out; set the plough 
to the reauired width of furrow, If this is carefully done it will leave a nice width for 
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finishing when ploughing the land. A good plan then is to finish with another plough 
with the mouldboard oiT, ripping down deep whei-e it can be done without turning the 
subsoil on top. For planting, get a good schnap}>er line or small wire and stretch across 
the furrows. Plant the first row to the line. Have a .'ift. stick at each end to measure 
the required distance. Shift the line the right distance for the next row. Two men 
can plant far quicker this way than they can plant in holes. One man takes the young 
vine, it having been previously pruned and its roots trimmed, placing one hand under it 
to keep the roots spread well cut, and places it on a small mound which has been prepared 
by the other man by placing a little of the top soil in the funow. The vine is held in place 
until a few spadefuls of earth have been placed on the roots. The man holding the vine 
then treads the earth firmly down on the roots, and more earth to bring the surface to 
the required height is put on. It is necessary to leave two buds above the ground. When 
the whole piece has been planted plough back to the furrows, and harrow well. The soil 
will need occasional cultivating. When the vine^have thrown out young shoots, a 
careful watch must be kept for the grub pest which lives under the loose soil by day, and 
comes out at night to attack the young leaves of the vine. I have unearthed as many as 
40 from under one vine* Tt does not take them long to play havoc. The best way to 
deal with them is to mix about loz. of Paris green and Jib. treacle with J bush, of bran. 
This will do a large vineyaid, as it requires very little scattered around each vine. The giubs 
take it readily, and they will be found by the thousands stretched out and limp. The 
next pruning season will be the time to start the formation of the particular shape that is 
required. Accoiding to whether the vines are to be' gooseberry bilsh. or are for trellising. 
I do not intend to deal with pmning, here, but may do so at some later date. Land is 
sometimes ploughed twice in the season, but this is too much in a large vineyard. One 
good ploughing is sufficient if the cultivator is run through two or three times. It is a 
good plan to get the cultivator through as quickly as possible after a heavy fall of rain, 
otherwise a hard crust will form, excluding air, and causing all the later rains to run off 
to waste instead of soaking down into the soil. Some plough the vineyard every otl\ier 
year, doing the rest with cultivator. The best is not being got out of the soil in this wa.y. 
jf land has been ploughed and well worked, the top soil is in a healthy condition through 
being exposed to sun and air. By ploughing this is tuimed underneath and the bottom 
soil turned on top, to be worked into a healthy condition by cultivating and to be turned 
under again the following year.'* 


MacGlllivray, October 10. 

Present. — ^Messrs. P. Wheaton (chair), Agris, Petias, Stirling (sen.), Burfitt, Williams 
(Hon, See.), and three visitors. 

ScsIaB ANT) Webo Clearino. The Chairman lead the following paper; — “The 
prevalence of bush and weeds on the farm is a question that needs the careful 
consideration of every landowner on Kangaroo Island. While the mallee is being 
kilted there is a good deal of undetgrowth in the form of bush and rubbish which 
it is necessary to be rid of, and after the land is considered to be cleared a lot 
of bush ,and weeds are constantly coming up. This applies to all land, from the 
l)est to the poorest, and was very noticeable in some parts this year. Paddocks 
that have been cleared of scrub for years carried a good crop of tobacco-bush, which 
appeared to come up after the heavy rains last February. When clearing new land, 
after huming the cut-down scrub, it is well to let the ground lie for a while after the first 
rains to allow the sulphur-hush and other .seeds to grow. The young plants will then be 
killed by ploughing. The better the land the easier it is cleared of both mallee and bush, 
for there is a better chance of getting a fire over the stubble, and where cultivation and 
burning can go hand in hand the land is much easier cleared. On poorer soils one cannot 
always get a stubble bum, and often, when it is possible to burn, if it was done early in 
February, owing to shortage of feed, and trying to get the best use of stubble, the burning 
is left too late. Cultivation should then be resorted to. Agood ploughing before the shoots 
get too high will help kill them and get rid of the undergrowth. Where a stubble fire will 
not bum it is of little use putting in another crop that year, and fallowing should be done 
as early and as well as possible. The difference in. the growth of wheat crops on fallow 
and on ground onlv ploughed and cultivated, both sown at the same time, is very marked. 
After the land is fairly clean of shoots and the scrub undergrowth there are other bushes 
and weeds that need watching, among which are bluebuah, sulphur, lemon and tobacco 
bushes, and aarimony ; the last is the worst pest of all when once it e.stablishes itself. It 
is general practice here to bum the grass every few years to kill the bush, and where the 
land is rough and impossible to cultivate, this is, perhaps, the \mt way of dealing with 
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the rubbish, but on country suitable for cultivation the fire should not be used too often. 
Most bush grows from seeds, of which there is a good supply lying in the ground ready 
to germinate when conditions are suitable. It is well known that in growing wattles from 
bark the seeds have to be soaked in boiling water or the gi*ound where seeds are placed 
burnt before a good germination takes place. The same thing applies to bushes. Every 
time a fire goes over the ground hundreds of seeds are scorched, and become ready to 
germinate as soon as the rains come, and unless they are dealt with immediately they 
soon become as bad as ever. On lighjb sandy soils where the bush is getting bad, instead of 
burning the grass it could be fed off, and the ground ploughed and sown with a crop to be 
fed off ; the grass seeds are not destroyed, but grow better after the cultivating. It may 
be difficult to get harder ground ploughed before the rains come, and if ploughed after some 
of the grass seed would be lost. Having once got the land free from bush, either by burning 
or cultivation, the work is then to keep it clean, and for this a good shar}> hoe will be 
found very useful. A man can cut over a lot of ground in a day if the work is done while 
the bush is small, and in this way the ground can be kept fairly clean,” In discussing 
the subject members agreed that early rolling of scrub to allow shoots to start before 
burning off resulted in a quicker disposal of the shoot trouble. Stubble and shoots should 
be burnt together, as scorching the shoots in this way was more effective than cutting 
them off beforehand. 


Meadows, October 9. 

(Average annual rainfaU, 34 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, 0. Ellis (chair). Brooks, Datt, Kleemann, Nottage, and Bertram 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Reoistra-tion and Lioensino of Dairies, — ^The Hon. Secretary read a paper on 
this subject (see page 417, present issue). In discussing the paper Mr. Brooks said that 
while he agreed with the resolution carried by the Hills Conference in regard to this matter, 
he desired to point out that if the local inspectors of health had to visit all dairies in 
this district, and if he were paid at the rate of 7s. Cd. per day, it would not be fair to pay 
the amount from the rates. The Hon. Secretary thought the Government should place 
an amount on the Estimates to cover the expenditure,” 


Monnt Pleasant, Octeber 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, Giles (chair), Tapscott, Miller, Royal, and Maxwell (Hon. Sec.). 

Knife v. Searing Iron for Lamb-Tailing.— -A long discussion took place as to which 
was the more humane method of tailing lambs. The consensus of opinion was that the 
knife was the more humane instrument to use. 

Orofb and Stock Reports — Although sorrel was somewhat abundant, on the whole 
crops were looking better than they had for years past. Stock generally were doing well. 
The rainfall to date had been 18*42in. since January 1st. 


Port Elliot, September 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20Jln.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Welch (chair), Chibnall, Brown, Green, W. E. and W. W .Har- 
greaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Slugs. — ^Members complained of the trouble caused this season by slugs and snails 
in wheat crops and amongst young vegetable plants. Mr. Green advocated putting sand 
round the young vegetables at time of planting. Other members recommended poison- 
ing the pests with bran or sawdast and Paris green. 

Horse- Brbeping. — ^Mr. Chibnall read a pajjer on this subject as follows : — “ When 
one examines the constitution and rules of the proposed horse-breeding societies, and 
analyses the conditions, it will be found that there is nothing to be gained by the breeder. 
For instance, if a farmer puts two mares to the stallion the cost would be £5 5s,, equal 
to , £2 12s. 6d. each maro, whether they proved in foal or not. The ordinary insurance is 
better than this. If there was a refund in case of no foal there might be some inducement 
to breed under the society’s terms. As it now stands the man whose mares prove in 
the owney of the stallion receive the l>enefit. Rule 13 states that the committee 
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may select a stallion of not less than 4 years old. 1 am quite sure it is impossible 
for any committee to select a stallion suitable to all the mares nominated, whereas if 
several stallions are travelling the district a breeder can use his own judgment. Suc- 
cessful breeding entails the selection of both the sire and the dam — in other points than 
mere size. More depends upon the selection of the mare than the home. To improve 
the class of horse bred is to obtain a strain that has the power of transmitting its quality 
to its progeny. A si^ecial point to be considered in breeding is that for the production 
of a full formed, symmetrical, vigorous, and thrifty foal, the mare should be proportionately 
larger than the horse. An overgrown stallion of great power serving a small mare some- 
what less in proportion than himself will beget her a strong embryo that will require more 
room and more nourishment than the mare can afford, and the result must be weakness, 
and probably deformity,- and almost inevitably under-size in the foal, and probably the 
loss of the mare at foaling. During a course of years the farmers in the North of England 
to meet the demand bred their mares to the very largest stallion they could get, without 
regard to the size of the mare, expecting to get great, overgrown horses. The result 
was a lot of almost useless animals. I have noticed that if the mare is larger in propor- 
tion as a mare than the sire, the filly foals, that is provided they all have fair play, will 
grow into bigger homes than the colt foals. And this is what we should follow out if 
we wish to get a good, sound class of horse, for the reason, as I have already stated, the 
mare being larger has more nourishment and room for the foal whilst she is carrying it- 
This rule stands good in breeding any animal.” 


Uraldla and Snmmertown, October 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 424in.) 

Pbesekt. — ^Messrs. Hawke (chair), Curtis, Rowe, Johnson, Nicol, Rappin, ^ Kessell, 
Cobblediek, Hart, Brentice, and Snell (Hon. Sec.). 

Growing Early Cabbages. — H. Curtis read the following paper : — The early 
spring variety of cabbage is a very important one if it is desired to have a useful vegetable 
fit for the market in the months of September and October when all other kinds of cabbage 
have gone to seed. This variety can be secured by getting different early varieties, 
saving the best of them for seed, putting them in a small bed in an open place, so that the 
bees can pollenate them, and, seeing that the varieties flower together, so that the seed 
will ripen together. If every care is taken in this way, a good strain will result. I have 
had one kind for nearly 20 years. How to procure early, strong plants, which will resist 
the attack of pests and the cold weather that they will pass through in the winter months, 
is an. important consideration. It is necessary to select a plot on the sunny side of the 
garden and get it as clean as possible, by digging it over through the summer months fre- 
q[uently. Dig in plenty of old stable manure ; clay land is the best if it is fairly loose ; 
get the land very fine before sowing the seed. Do not rake the seed in deep. Cover it 
with some fine stable manure ; if the land is dry water it well before sowing the seed ; 
never sow before March. In autumn the plants, when thejp[ have the first leaf, are fre- 
quently attacked with black spot, which is similar to seen on the leaves 

of fruit trees in damp spring weather; if this is not treated it will kill the young plants, 
I have found the following solutions very useful — §lb. ammonia dissolved in 3galls. of water 
applied every three days, say, for a period of 12 days. I have also been successful in 
spraying with a very weak Bordeaux mixture. Jib. to lOgalls, of water. Never apply it 
in the heat of the day ; rather in the evenings. Keep the plant beds clean of weeds by 
using slack lime and soot from the chimneys. In one month you should have strong 
.plants. * When preparing the land for the crop, select the cleanest, healthiest, land you 
■have, preferably a piece catching the morning sun. If you have not got a suitable piece of 
"land do not try to grow early cabbages, as you are wasting time and money. Use plenty 
of new stable manure if plenty of straw has been used for bedding the horses, also about 
Icwt. of bonedust to 300 plants. Use ammonia at the rate of about Icwt. to 1 ,000 cabbages 
when the cahages are nearly ready for market. Always apply in liquid form. Plant the 
cabbages 2ft, between the rows, 22in. from plwit to, plant. Keep the surface well worked, 
and never hoe it deep. Do not cut before the greater part is ready, as the walking about 
will, if damp weather prevails, tread down the land anji break any plants that are not 
fit to cut. This will have a tendency to keep your bed hanging about for months; other-, 
wise if care and thought were exercised the bed would be cut clean in about a fortnight. 
- 'When selecting your cabbages for the next season’s crop mark the plants before cutting 
any from the bed. Cabbage heads should run up to a peak, should be dark green, have a 
fine leaf, and a small stump. When cutting leave at least two leaves on the atump, so 
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as to secure a full crown, or the stump will die. Delicate stumps often indicate good 
varieties* Take the stumps from the bed directly after cutting, and set them in your bed 
ifor the next year’s seed.” 


Woodside, October 5. 

(Average annual rainfaJl, 31 in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Bollbusch (chair), Disher, Newman, Drummond, Johnston, Moore, 
liauterbach, Keen, King, Keddie, Fowler, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

D.AIBY Cows. — ^Mr. Rollbusch introduced this subject for discussion. He thought 
it profitable to weigh the yield from each individual cow at each milking. Heifers should 
be reared only from the best milkers. Members were of opinion that factories should 
purchase milk on test, and so encourage the keeping of cows yielding rich milk. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kybybolite, October 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Bradley (chair), Gr. H. and W. Hahn, Lacey, Schinokel, A. R. 
Scholz, and C. H. Schok (Hon. Sec.). 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk. — ^Mr. Hahn said weighing wheat over weighbridges was 
a good plan, but it would be necessary to test the bridge before weighing. Mr. Bradley 
concurred, but thought it would[ be impossible to have a weighbridge at every siding. 


Laclndale, October 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 224in.} 

Present. — ^Messrs. Rayson (chair). Seeker, Carmichael, Beaton, Fej^son, Norsworthy, 
MoMorrow, Mclnnes, Dow, Langberg, Copping, Johnson* Seeker (Eton. Sec.), and one 
visitor, 

BREA3SING AND HANnuNG HoBSES. — A discussion took place on the paper read by Mr. 
MoMorrow at the last meeting see September number, pa^e 1 931* Mr. Mclnnes thought |t 
adrisable to handle foals as soon as possible after foaling. Mrl F. Copping wotdu • 
them run until they were rising 4 years old, when they would be properly develop^ 
and fit for work. Mr. Carmichael thought the suggestions of the paper- writer veiy suitable 
for the farmer-breeder, but to the person who bred horses extensively the ideas were 
impracticable. He believed in handling the foal when feeding the mare, as it tended to 
quieten it. Mr. McMorrow sai<L handling foals at six months would he beneficial. 


MiUlicent, September 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28 Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. Holzgrefe (chair). Gray, Hart, Serie, Bowering, Oberlander, and 
Day (Hon, Sec.). 

Kentucky Grass. — Mr, Gray stated that he had destroyed Kentucky grass by plough- 
ing with a motddbpard plough about 2 Jin. deep. This should be done in very dry weat&r. 
Mr, Serie thought the seed in the ground would cause trouble, but Mr. Hart replied that 
it was easily killed when young, as it was a slow-growing grass from the seed. 

Mile Fever. — Mr. Geo. Serie oonftributad a paper on this subject as foltows : — The 
lirst symptom noticeable when an animal becomes afiected is that she will stagger in her 
quarters and fall to the jpjotind, and lie with her head to one side. If you catch 
her head and pull it out straight she will draw it from you to the side again, as 
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though she had no power over her head. She appears to be half asleep. In the second 
stage she will lie stretched put as though she were dead. People sometimes use brai^dy 
and salts, but T find all these things a failure, especially in the last stage of the trouble. 
I use the sterilised air treatment, which is almost a certain cure. Gk)od-oonditioned cows 
which are good milkers are most frequently attacked, and the attack generally occurs 
either on the second or third day after calving.*’ In the discusrion which followed Mr. 
Serle explained that a cow’s uddpr was a fomation of fiesh, and the fever caused th<» 
milk tubes to become stopped. The sterilised air treatment had proved successful in 
practically every case. It was important that a cow should not be milked for five hours 
after treatment, and not allowed to drink cold water. Milk fever was frequently caused 
by a cow being too fat before calving. Mr. Gray wished to know whether it was advisable 
to milk a cow before calving, but Mr. Serle recommended putting cows in forward con- 
dition in a sparsely-grassed paddock for a while. Mr. Holzgmfe agreed, and thought a 
little starving temporarily was the best in such oases. He .had found this also applied 
to mares. He thought the sterilised air treatment very feasible. Mr. Serle explained ’ 
that it was very important that a foal should have the first of its mother’s milk. The 
treatment of maces would be difieient. 

Potato-Gkowino. — The following paper on ** Potato-Growing ” was read by Mr. John 
Bowering : — As the production (k potatoes is inoteasiug in our district, it is wise for 
us to inquire into the most profitable way of growing this article of food. The best soil 
for potato-growing is the volcanic, which is easy to work, and returns large crops. Next 
to this is peat country, with an admixture of sand, or what is known as black sand. Other 
lands follow in order according to labor expended for the return gained ; and here I 
would remark that the best quality of potatoes, and those which keep longest when stored, 
come from the heavier soils. To prepare land so as to get the best out of it, plough in 
March or April, or as early as possible in the season, to a depth of from 6in. to Sin., and 
the oftener it is harrowed the better, weather permitting. > The time for planting depends 
to a considerable extent on the position. The higher ground should be planted earlier 
than the low-lying country. On the higher land August and on the low land to the end 
of October represents the planting season. The most economical way of planting is 
dropping the tubeifs while following the plough, which should be set to turn a furrow 
4in. deep. This will allow the seed to lay in broken ground, which I think is far better 
than dropping them on a hard bottom. The rows are usually 30in. apart, and sets 24in., 
but I am ofvopiuion that the same number of sets in the row, with an increase of lOln. 
in the spaoe between the rows would be an advantage, giving more room for cultivating 
between the rows while growing. There is another method of planting, and I intend 
experimenting with it this seaspn. That is, drilling the seed in 30in. gpart each way 
so that the, cultivator can be run through the rows each way. This will leave the plant 
in a hill; with cultivation all round it. Cultivation when the orop is growing is one of 
thegcMitest factors in suooess. It is necessary to keep the ground stirred. The roots 
want air as well as moisture. Selection of seed is important, and is overlooked very often. 

* What a man soweth, so shall he reap.’ If you sow small seed you must not expect to 
dig big potatoes. Who selects anythmg but the best if he wants to keep up the best 
flock, or the best herd, or the best wheat T I think this neglect has degenerated some of 
the best sorts of potatoes, notably Brown’s Rivers* and jbhey are spoken of as * run out.’ 
Others will follow the same tradk if the oulls are planted. Manuring adds materially 
to the profit in the crop. Farmyard manure is the best that can be used, but will give 
better results if the manuring hs« been done the previous season. If the manure is used 
with the planting the orop is liable to have rough skins, which makes the tubers look 
unsi^ditly, and they would not sell so well as smooth-skinned ones. Gathering the orop, 
I think, is best done earlier than has been the practice of late years. Everything when 
it is ripe commences to decay, and the potato is no exception.” Mr. Bowering referred 
to potato-growing in the Mount Gambier district He reoolleoted the time when heavy 
crops were obtained from new land, and planting was general in July. In later years 
fanners tried planting in November, but experience has proved that that month was tOo 
late. Mr. Holzgrefe said it was simply a matter of the season. He had seen potass 
planted deeply in splendidly cultivated land and fail He did not favor deep planting, 
but moulding well was very important ; in fact, he thought it impossible to overwork 
land for potato culture. Mr, Gray agre^ that heavy land should he ploughed twice to 
ensure a heavy crop. ’Mr. Bower^ stated that he had grown potatoes on all classes of 
land. He well knew the difficulties of working peat land owing to its Hewing so easily 
in dry weather. He recommended lime, not as a fertiliser, but as a substance which 
compelled the soil to give all that was in it. He had experimented hy attempting to grow 
a crop of perfectly round potatoes, but they greuf all shapes except round. He thought 
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two crops in succession could be obtained from suitable new land. Mr. Holzgrefe thought 
it better to vary a crop on any land each year, as experts said that potatoes were great 
robbers of the soil. He had grown potatoes continuously for a number of years on a piece 
of land, but of course it was heavily manured and well worked. Mr. Gray tabled samples of 
four varieties of seed potatoes, being New Zealand Pink Byes (early). Redskins, Snowflakes, 
and Mam’s Prolific. He favored cutting Snowflakes to* two eyes, but other kinds he recom- 
mended planting whole. Mr. Holzgrefe favored fairly large seed, aM thought it ^d not 
pay to experiment with too many varieties. Mr. Bowering maintained that experiment- 
ing was necessary to discover the most profitable kind to grow. Mr. Holzgrefe thought 
a change' of soil should' have much the same effect’ as a change of seed. Mr. Obeiiander 
considered the peat land would grow good crops without rain, as that class of land retained 
the moisture splendidly. In Germany, he said, it was the practice to out the crown 
off the sets, that being the weakest portion and therefore the first to deteriorate. 3Mir. 
Holzgrefe inquired whether it .is ad7isable to cut potatoes any length of time before plant- 
ing. Members thought Redskins could be cut and planted the same day if in a dry 
situation. 


Mount Gambler, September 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31^in.) 

PjtBSENT.— Messrs. Wedd (chair), Dow, Ruwoldt, Sassanowsky, Major, Botterill, 
Pick, Snuth, EUjs, Kennedy, Lunes, Wheeler, Holloway, Buck, G. and B. H. Collins 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Baiuyino IrrnuSTRY. — ^The' Government Bairy Etpert (Mr, P. H. Suter) delivered an 
address, in which he said the dairying industry had made considerable progress during 
the last few years. Last year’s production showed a considerable increase over the figures 
of previous years, the export surplus increasing on the previous year by 100 per cent., 
the figures beiug 1,760 tons, as compared with 837 tons in 1909. This increase meant 
£90,000 or £112,000 more than the three years before. There was great room for expansion 
of the industry. He was of the opinion that the farmers must take a keener interest in 
their business ; many were too haphazard in their methods. He referred more particu- 
larly to their carelessness In breeding and feeding their dairy stock, to disloyalty to their 
co-operative factories, and to not fully recognising their responsibilities in the production 
of good dairy produce. Many delivered their milk or cream to the factories in bad con- 
dition. In regard to breed^, it was regrettable %o find ignorance and carelessness 
rampant among a great number of the dairy folk. The result of this ignorance was that 
too many unprofitable cows were bred, and this disoouiaged those engaged in the industry. 
It was surely time the farmers woke up to this fact. He urged that attention should be 
paid to the seouriug of pure bulls from heavy milking ancestors, and that selected heifers 
from the best cows should he bred from. They should stick to one Wed; iW question of 
feeding was most important In successful dairying. He would even prefer to see the 
farmers pay more attention to feeding- than, hWdW* Neglect of these two points was' 
responsible for thousands of cows proving unprofitable^ The cow was a 
machine, and* the greater the capacity of this machine the greater the profit 
Exceptions would he found, becajose cows differed in the way they used Wfe food, sbW 
producing milk and others beef. The latter were often easily recognised by the eye, 
hut he would recommend monthly records of each cow’s milk production. A cow on 
being proved unprofitable should be sent to the proper place— the butcher’s block. Such 
cows were often the result of careless breeding, their sire probably coming from a beef- 
producing family. It must always be considered that profits from dairy cows depended 
on the conditions under w;hich they were kept as regards food supply and general manage- 
ment He had found m all districts that for several months the natural pastures were 
insufficient to maintain the bodily wants of the cow, much less a heavy flow of milk. 
This applied to the^ mid-winter and summer months. It was therefore important, in 
order to n^e dairying^ profitable, that moio serious atfention should be paid to providing 
for these times of scanty* ^ ShojWge of food supply meant the loss of thousands of pounds 
annually. When the ihorW^ price of land and the coat of production were considered, 
it behoved all to praptW ^he best methods of farming in order to secure an enhanced 
return pCr^cow anim^^ made for careful breedings feedW» 

W^re daily-farmers did not intend to imip^ve in the grb^ng of foodsSS^he wxSh ’ 
reD^inend lighter stocking. It was far more profitable to keep a few good cows and 
- ^em well than to keep a lot of cows and only half feed them. Adequate feeding 
(1) to maintain the body system, (2) to' nourish the young'oalf, and (3) to 
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<sreate a liberal flow of milk. A cow giving SJgallfi. to 4gills. of milk a day bad a very 
big strain on her system. It was important that the food supplies should be such^ as to 
stimulate milk supply, and also provide for bodily wants. Cocky chaff and straw were 
not calculated to make milk, and were not in themselves of much value, but fed with lucerne 
■chaff, brs*n, crushed oats, green maize, &o.. they were valuable in supplying nutrition 
absent in sufffoient quantities in bran, oats, &;c. A milking cow required daily from 2811^. 
to SOlbs. of digestible dry matter, 121b8. to 141bs. of carbo-hydrate, 2Jlba. of protein, 
and lib. of fat. These ingredients were prestct in varying quantities in most foods, 
but protem was most often absent. It was found that "leguminous crops were rich in • 
this, especially peas, lucerne, beans, and the like. There was also a high percentage in 
bran. These could be used as milkmakers. The ration fed should always be of a p^atable 
and succulent nature. The succulence created a healthy and vigorous secretion of the 
natural fluids of the stomach, and this prevented dry bible, &o. In the Mount Gambier 
•district the bran bill could be saved by growing lucerne. Lucerne hay was worth the 
same for feed purposes, pound for pound, as bran. Bran cost £5 per ton, and lucerne 
£2 to £2 10s. The man who used bran was foolish when he could grow lucCme: Lucerne 
or bran was worth 10 to 20 times as much as maize or oaten hay. Dairymen should fully 
understand food values, because they were foolish to buy food supplies when they 06uld 
more cheaply grow foods of equal value. Although there were many equal, yet there 
were not better districts than Mount Gambier for dairy purposes during the next three 
months. The pastures were equal to providing a heavy milk supply, and the soil had 
the necessary protein matter. A cow would consume lOOlbs. to 1201bs. of grass per day, 
and compared with this maize would be sorry food. He would strongly recommend 
them to grow lucerne ; it was not necessary to go into details as to the ihethod. On the 
•experimental farm he had an area from which he was cutting 70 tons of lucerne to the 
acre per annum. For winter feed it was usual to grow barley and oats. He would recom- 
mend them to try Berseem, or Egyption clover. This was introduced by Frofessor Perkins. 
It was similar in appearance to lucerne, but was ah annual. Some six weeks before he 
had seen it growing at lEloseworthy College, and it looked like going 12 to 14 tons to the 
acre. If it only vrent 8 to 12 tons it would recommend itself. In Egypt it went 5 to 6 tons. 
If it proved as valuable as it promised Professor Perkins would be looked upon as a bene- 
factor to the State, Laying down special grass pasture was an expensive matter. It 
would be better to pay more attention to improying natural pastures than to lay down 
rye grai^ or clover. He had recently seen Fhalairia conmvikita 15in- high, and he knew 
nothing better for winter feed. Thousand-headed kale, mangolds^ swedes, &o., weie good, 
but they meant considerable expense. He prefered mangolds. It was advisable to out 
them up about 12 hours before feeding, and mix them with chaff. This allowed dight 
fermentation. He had learned that Mr. G. Biddooh had increased the carrying capacity 
•of his land by 100 per cent, by manuring the natural pasture, while artificial pastures 
laid down had soon run out, and did not pay. The southern portion of South Austradia 
•contributed but a small proportion of butter for export when its area and facilities were 
considered. Some of its produce was good and some bad, the latter possibly due to some 
taint in the pasture at oertain times of the year. Mount Gambier possessed the best 
■district in the State for dairying. The backwardness of the industry might be caused 
by the scarcity of labor and the fact that onions and potatoes grew so well- He was 
sorry the potato blight had come into the district, but he was positive they would jmt 
the best returns and make the value of the land best by dairying. This had been the 
experience of farmers at Warmambool. They would find that dairying would bring in 
^ust as much money and would keep up the value 6f the land, 4ud in the future wey 
would look hack and feel almost glad that the potato h]%ht had come. With energy 
■there should be an immense increase in dairy production in the distriet. They had too 
many small rat-trap factories in the district. It was hard to have to say this. If they 
■were to close up three, four, or five, and establirii two or three central estabBshments ^let, 
west, and south, they would be able to handle ifiore stuff, pay higher wag^ have lower 
•costs, and the fanners would get a better ptiee fot their mBk- ' They might qo^operate or 
amalgamate, or buy the other factories out. H h^ eo-opejjstedloyapyi^ 
with local jealousy, because there was always SNh^e feelh^ between rival faotcKries. The 
price for milk was not too high, and amalgamafcibh should morease it. He a^d those inte- 
Tested should strongly oppose the idea of establishing more factories. If 10^600 acfret more 
^of land were thrown open, then those interested should move heaven and earth to prevent 
the establishment of another factory. More attrition should he paid to th^ of 

produce. Some of the supplies sent to the fectories were faulty^ . .The farme«® did not fblly 
xecogmse their responsibility in the production of butter. Taint in, butter was often due to 
fiffchy conditions in the milking yard,- Ho factory ipauageYcouid make good butter or cheese 
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from a faulty material. Some hundreds of tons of good butter were spoiled by faulty 
supplies. Shareholders should more loyal support to the managers of co-operative 
factories. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky asked if Mr. Suter could recommend a suitable and 
cheap building for a milking shed, about four bails. Mr. Suter said it would be necessary 
for him to supply the Bureau with plans. It was necessary to comply with the Act. 
For a small herd of 20 to 25 cows three bails would be sufficient. There should be good 
drainage, free access of air, which was a great purifier, and a good floor. It was best to 
have this of brick or concrete, and make a good job of it.- Some had doors at the front 
of the bails to let the cows through, but he did not like this, as the cows were not i^on again,, 
and might be let out only half milked. Drainage, good floors, and ventilation were the 
main things. He would not recommend asphalt, for where the sun got on it, it became 
soft and was cut up. In reply to Mr. Ruwoldt, he said red gum blocks made a good 
floor, but absorbed the moisture, and became offensive; Mr. J, Botterill said they only 
needed to move about the district to see that the question of breeding was neglected. The 
bulls were a nondescript lot. He agreed with Mr. Suter’s remarks so far as feeding 
was concerned ; the people expected to get the maximum of milk from the spring grass, 
and during the other part of the year did nothing. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky thou^t that- 
if farmers were going in for dairying they should go in for that alone. He did not believe- 
in notixed farming. Now that a good oversea market had been opened up he thought the 
farmers could do well at dairying. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Permanent lnspef;^tors of Orchards, Chaff, and Fertilisers. 

The Director of Agriculture recently called for applications from persons 
competent to fill the above positions. In the reorganisation of the horticul- 
tural branch of the Department it was recommended that five permanently 
employed inspectors be appointed to carry out the requirements of these 
Acts throughout the country and suburban district^, instead of about eight 
temporarily employed oflScers, who were engaged a portion of the year only. 
A large number of applicants applied for the positions, which carry a salary 
of £156 per annum with an additional £150 to cover all travelling expenses. 
The applications were narrowed down to 13, and subsecpiently 12 of the 
applicants sat on November 21st for a written and oral examination in prac- 
tical knowledge of orchard work, elementary entomology, and pathology. 
One of the positions had been given to an officer on the staff ; the four suc- 
cessful applicants were Messrs. R. Fowler of Coonawarra, G. L. Wishart of 
Angaston, H. J. Darwent of Coonawarra, and C. H. Beaumont, late of Pen 
Wortham. All of these gentlemen have owned and worked orchards of con 
siderable extent and possess a good knowledge of horticultural matters. 
Messrs. Fowler and Wishart have been employed on the temporary staff as 
inspectors of orchards for several years past. In recommending these appli- 
cants Mr. Quinn pointed out that all being comparatively young, well-educated 
men, it is to be expected that after a few seasons* practice they will .become 
competent instructors, whose advice will be valued bj^ the fruitgrowers. 
It is intended to divide the State into five inspectorial districts as follows : — 
No. 1 — South-Eastern (from Bordertown south) ; No. 2 — Southern (all 
country south of the overland railway line and wei^t of tho River Murray) ; 
No. 3 — ^The Adelaide Plains and north as far as Gawler River ; No. 4 — ^North?- 
Eastern (all country north of the overland railway line to Gawler River, 
WUliamstown, and Swan Reach on River Murray) ; No. 5 — Northern (all 
fruit-growing country from WiUiamstown and Eden Valley northwards 
through Angaston, Nuriootpa, Tanunda, Kapunda, Riverton, Watervale, 
Clare, Wixrabara, and Beetaloo Valley). 


Frolilbition on tlie Removal of Potatoes. 

In a prqckmation issued on November 23rd the removal of potatoes 
was prohibited from the counties of MacDonnell, Robe, and Grey, with the 
exceptions of the hundreds of Mount Benson, Bowaka, Ross, Waterhouse, 
Bray, and Smith, unless each and every consignment of such potatoes is 
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acconapanied by a certificate signed by an inspector under the Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Acts, stating the origin and destination of such 
potatoes, and declaring that they were examined by him and found to be 
free from the fungus disease known as Irish Blight {Phyto^hihora infestans 
of De Bary). This proclamation places the South-Eastern potato-growing 
areas, with the exceptions named, upon the same footing as those within a 
certain quarantined area near to Adelaide, which embraces practically the 
whole of the counties of Adelaide and Hindmarsh and much of the county 
of Sturt. Arrangements will be made with the Railway Department whereby 
its officials shall refuse to accept for transport any potatoes from .within 
these South-Eastern counties unless they be accompanied by the necessary 
certificates. 


MornliiK and Eveninit Milk. 

According to an investigation described in a report of the Durham Uni- 
versity Philosophical Society, the difierence in butter-fat content of morning 
and. evening milk is entirely due to the variation in the hours of milking. 
On the average, if a herd be milked 12 minutes earlier in the morning and 12 
minutes later in the evening the milk will be richer in fat by 0-1 per cent, in 
the morning and correspondingly poorer in the evening. Where cows were 
milked at 6 a.m. and at 3-30 p.m. the evening milk was richer by 1-09 per 
cent. ; but where there was just 12 hours between the milkings, the cows 
being milked at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., the morning milk was richer by 0*18 per 
cent. 


IPraspects of the Honey Season. 

Mr. T. E- Whitelaw, Inspector under Foul Brood among Bees Act, 
reports — Apiarists generally have resigned themselves to the fact that 
the prospects for the coming honey yield are not encouraging. Last season 
the buds of the various eucalypti were plentiful, more especially the red gum 
(E. rostrata), but the adverse weather experienced prior to January spoilt a 
promising outlook. At the present time the state of affairs is to some extent 
reversed. The buds are not showing well, while the atmospheric conditions 
are more hopeful. In a few portions of the State a fair honey flow is antici- 
pated, while in others an ^ off season ^ is a certainty. In seasons such as this 
one promises to be the thoughtful beekeeper will show prominently as a 
honeyrproducer — ^the man who keeps his bees going by judicious feeding in 
the earlier parts when nectar is scarce, and then brills his hives to the pitch 
of their strength as the honey flow ooinmeiices— it is he that will make the 
best of a moderate flow. It is very essential that the exportation of honey 
should be maintained during the * lean * seasons, and it is at these times that 
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the industry by concerted action should see that the clients in other countries 
are fully supplied, so that when the ' glut ’ arrives an outlet is at hand, by 
means of which local markets are preserved from stagnation. It is an 
undoubted fact that the honey export trade developed by the Government 
Produce Department could be increased to an almost unlimited extent if a 
continuity of supply was ensured year by year/" 


War and the Wheat Market. 

Commenting on the efiect of the Turko-Italian war on the wheat market, 
BroomJialVs Com Trade News states — A state of war between any two 
important nations always has an exciting influence upon the nerves of all 
concerned in the growing and handling of wheat ; therefore, while the war 
lasts and, perhaps, even a little longer indeed, we would almost go as far as 
to say until the entire Eastern question is very much nearer to a state of 
settlement than it appears to be to-day, the wheat market , may remain in a 
nervous condition and liable to irrational and unexpected fluctuations, so 
so that it behoves all concerned to move with more than the usual degree of 
caution/" 


Pear heut Gall Mite {Phytopius pyri), 

A number of specimens of leaves attacked by this pest have been submitted 
to the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) for identification recently. 
This little mite is said by authorities to secrete itself under the scales which 
enclose the winter buds on the pear trees and thus hybernate over the dormant 
season. When the young leaves begin to unfold the pest; mines through 
the epidermal wall of the lower surface of the leaf and an irregular gallery 
in the cholophyll-bearing tissue between the lower and upper skins, of 
leaf. At first these have the appearance of reddish swellings, and if dissected 
under the microscope the mites are fairly easy to locate- As the injured 
areas increase in age the tissue dies and turns very dark-brown in color, 
giving the leaf an appearance which is sometimes mistaken for the injuries 
inflicted by the fungus disease knovm SkShl&ck spot [Fmiohdiumdendriticum). 
This little mite does not attack all varieties of pears alike. One of the kinds 
principally attacked is the Williams* Bon Chretien, frequently called 
Duchess "" in this State, It does not appear to inflict dangerous injury 
upon the tree attacked, as only the tunnelled portions of the leaves seem to 
perish. As far as remedies are concerned a thorough spraying of the affected 
pear trees with kerosine emulsion just as the brown scales begin to open 
from the winter buds is said by competent orchardists mitigate the attack 
to a very appreciable degree. 
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Australian Wheat Crops. 

Referring to the prospects of the wheat crops in Australia, George BroomhalPs 
Corn Trade News of October 17th states — Some good authorities have 
jsharply reduced estimates of prospective outturn, owing to insufficient rain, 
and our own agent has cabled that a good* general rain would be beneficial. 
It is putting the matter very mildly to say that these reports have come as 
a great surprise to the trade in this country because, as far as one could judge 
Irom the cabled reports, the rainfall has been almost constant and the amount 
of precipitation very fair. If it should turn out that the crop has been sensibly 
Teduced, it would afford one more illustration of the uncertainty of wheat- 
.growing in hot countries, and prove how very easy damage results when rains 
hold ofi. for any length of time. In the meantime we can still report very 
free shipments of old crop and continued sales of new.*' 


Compulsory Fumlifatlon for Red Scale. 

At the request of a large number of i>he principal orange-growers in the 
Torrens Valley, the Government some time ago decided to not only make this 
method of treatment for the red scale compulsory, but to perform the work for 
those who did not possess the necessary outfit or who refused to hire someone 
•else to do the work The plan has now crystallised into action, and in response 
to advertiseinents Mr.. J. White — ^who waS working foreman for Mr. E^ P. 
Elliott's fumigating outfit for a couple of years — ^has been appointed foreman 
•of the first outfit. The plant is now being got together, and is to be made as 
•complete as possible, as? the Horticulturfil Lisiamcte, under whose direction 
it will he operated, is determined that the best work shall be done. In, the 
meantime the, Inspector of Orchards for the Adelaide Plains has been instructed 
*to be^n with the Hackney and St. Peters portion of the eastearn suburbs, 
making a garden to garden search for citrus trees upon which this pest preys. 
Bach owner of such afiected trees will be served with a notice to fumigate 
within a time stated, and he may do the work personally or hire others to 
perform it within the specified time. Bailing this the Government plaht 
will move along and do the work and the cost be made chargeable to the 
•ownfer. The alternative will be the removal of the trees. The foreman of 
the fumigating work is accompanying the in^>ector in his initial visits and ‘ 
q[uoting prices to the owners at which ijbe trees in, the different gardens will 
'be treated. It will be well for occupiers of gardens in which scale-infested 
^citrus trees are growing to know the Government has power to recover the 
cost of this work, and that the- cost wy 1^ r^oed in prqimrtion to the siae 
and accessibility of each tree and ' the: fpefipm; from plants,, on 

adjoining soil. Those p^csons posse^^ng useless or worn^ut trees would; 
4>e well advised to remove and destroy thmn without /delay, ap in no case 
»will a red scale infested tree or shrub be Ie:k:behin4 untreated^ 
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Advertising South Australia. 

In a report dealing with, exhibits of South Australian produce at the Grocers 
and Allied Trades Exhibition held at Newoastle-on-Tyne in October last, 
the Acting Trade Commissioner states— I am convinced that these provincial 
exhibitions are excellent media ior advertising our products, and equally 
excellent as a means of publishing the details of our emigration system. 
I propose to arrange that also at all future Shows the advertising of our emigra- 
tion system be made a feature I have no doubt whatever 

that with the exhibition of our products, the distribution of literature, the 
verbal information supplied, and the press notice, that the thousands of 
visitors to the. show and Newcastle and the surrounding districts have 
obtained an illuminating and probably indelible impression of South Australia 
as a wonderfully productive and desirable country.” 


Shipping Space for Export Fruit. 

Judging from the discussion which ensued at the recent Annual Conference 
of the Victorian Fruitgrowers* Association, exporters in the sister State have 
not experienced the difficulty in securing space for fruit on vessels trading to 
oversea markets to the extent South Australian growers have. As the result 
of a request for a definite opinion from the Conference as to the Depai*tment 
of Agriculture endeavoring to secure the whole qi the export space for fruit, 
the following resolution was ca-rried : — That inasmuch as very many growers, 
are satisfied with the facilities afforded by agents for shipping to oversea 
markets, this Conference is of opinion that there is no general demand for the 
Government to secure control of the whole of the shipping space, but would 
heartily support any action that is taken to secure space for any growers- 
that desire it.” 


Red Spider. 

“ The.most frequent complaints received from horticultural correspondents, 
during the month,” writes Mr, G. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), “ has had 
relation to the foliage of the trees, more particularly that of the apple, almond, 
and plum, turning a pale, rusty appearance and looking very sickly indeed. 
When these correspondents have sent along specimens of the affected parts 
only a very cursory examination was needed to reveal the presence of myriads, 
of these small red mites, which are usually known under the general name of 
* red spiders/ It is extremely doubtful if only one species, or even genus,, 
is represented amongst those doing injury here, and a field fot investigation 
is certainly presented for those who are of a scientific turn in relation to these 
v^etable-destroying forms of the Arachmoidea. The small, bright red eggs 
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-of this pest are found thickly clustered in the crinklings of the bark, more 
particularly upon the medium-sized and small limbs. This is the stage in 
which the winter months are passed when the trees are leafless. .With the 
advent of early summer a proportion — ^fortunately often only a small portion — 
hatches, giving rise to the small red mites, which are at first only possessed 
of three pairs of legs, but afterwards develop another pair. This is one of 
i:he structural differences separating them from the true insects. Their 
presence is sometimes not suspected until the yellowing of the foliage above 
referred to takes place, when the pest has assumed countless proportions. 
The best remedy found for this pest is to spray the trees thoroughly when bare 
in winter with an emulsion of red oil. Sulphur is, when oxidised by moderate 
heat, the sovereign remedy against these mites if the plant attacked is in a 
h6usej but in the open the trouble has always been to apply the sulphur 
satisfactorily. Kerosine emulsion, soft soap, and the old English remedy, 
known as Gishurst's compound, have been recommended as satisfactory 
.specifics when the foliage is upon the trees, but the writer has no personal 
knowledge of their value in this connection, although the first named, if 
properly compounded, should destroy the mites without causing injury to 
the trees. Experiments in dusting almond trees with flowers of sulphur during 
hot days by means of a bellows have been undertaken and the results will 
be available at a later date.* Protracted spells of dry hot weather most cer- 
tainly &vor the breeding habits of this pest."^ 


West Australian Wiieat Yielda 

According to figures supplied by the West Australian Government Statis- 
tician, the wheat yield for that State is estimated at 5,146,996bush. from 
659,110 acres, an average of 9-2bush. Last season the return was 6,897;540 
bushels from 681,862 acres, or an average of lO-Ibtish. The decrease in the 
yield as estimated is stated to be owing to the fact that in several of the 
newly-settled areas, comprising over 74,000 acres, the crops, owing to drought, 
are a total failure. 


The Euiilisli Meat Market. 

Writing under date London, October 27th, the Trade Commissioner (Mr. 
C. F. G. McCann) rq[>orts that the prices ruling for meat in the' Bmithfleld 
Market were extremely depressed and the demand very limited. He, how- 
ever, from very careful inquiries made, was led to believe that there were 
better prospects for prices ruling at'tlie trrhe bf arrival of the bulk of South 
Australian meat, as it was estimated that stocks bf hom.e-grown and Dutch 
meat may be at that time almost exhausted. 
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Attention to Yonn^ Trees. 

Many kinds of fruit trees, more particularly those between one and three 
yeaars old,- may he, scrutinised with advantage at this time of the year. It. 
will be found in respect to the former that one or two shoots from the main 
stem are making greater progress than the others and the balance of the crown 
of the tree is in consequence jeopardised. Such ascendant shoots may have 
their tender points pinched out, just taking away about two partly unfurled, 
leaves, but not down low enough to reach toughened fibrous tissue. Several 
such pinchings during the summer will often equalise the heights of the main 
limbs. Apricot, peach, and plum trees (two or three years bid) which arei 
yet in the process of developing their framework should not be permitted to 
grow any large woody limbs up in the centre of the head. If such are allowed, 
to remain past mid-summer they stifle and devitalise young laterals, which 
would otherwise become useful bearers of fruit in the course of a season or two.. 
In the apricot these should be shortened back to about 6in. to lOin. just after* 
the fruit is plucked ; but in the peach, providing other good shoots ate present,, 
many may be absolutely suppressed. Those shortened on the aprioot 
under mqst conditions send out healthy, short, finiit-bearing shoots which may” 
ripen sufficiently to bear a crop the next season. This remark also has special, 
application to strong wood shoots, which on the apricot often arise from main 
limbs in the interior of the tree in close proximity to where a large wound 
has been made when pruning. If such rank shoots be allowed to remain, 
xmtil -vrinter and then receive pruning treatment they invariably start again 
into very rank growth, essaying to compete with the legitimate leaders of 
the tree. 


ProtectlniC ttie Frolt Industry. 

Various American States go to what, even in advanced Australia, would be 
considered extremes in protecting their rural industries against damage by 
unscrupulous practices. Many complaints have from time to time been made* 
against the injury to the Florida orange industry resulting from the shipment 
early in the season of green,' immature fruits. The following enactment by 
the State of Florida is attracting attention in the fruit industry in America 
“ That it shall be unlawful for anyone to sell, offer for sale, ship, or deliver 
for shipment any citrus fruits that are immature or otherwise unfit for con- 
sumption, and for anyone to receive any such fruits under a contract of sale^. 
or fox the purpose of sale, or of offering for sale, or shipment, or delivery for 
shipment* This Section shall not apply to common carriers or their agents 
who axe not interested in such fruits, and who are merely recemng the same 
',J^,,^nsp6rtation.”' ■ ' 
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*** Some Sort of Currants/* 

A writer in a London publication, dealing with the currant industry, states 
— It appears that the heavy protective duty of £28 per ton, equal to more 
than 160 per cent, on the prime cost, levied by the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, is fostering the production of some sort of currants in the States of 
Victoria and South Australia, and this accounts mainly for the restriction 
of the importation of the Greek article.^’ Commenting on this statement, 
the Victorian Government Viticulturist in an article in the November issue . 
of the Jomnal of Agriculture, Victoria, writes — Seeing that a sample of 
Angaston (South Australian) currants equal to Mildura standard (Three Crown) 
were valued in London some three months back, when prices were not at 
their best, at 40s. per hundredweight, they are surely worthy of being described 
as something better than ‘some sort of currants.'” 


Suckers in Fruit Trees. 

Some kinds of trees, more particularly plums and peaches, worked on other 
than peach stocks have a tendency to send up suckers or offsets around their 
stems from the stock plant and if not quickly suppressed these sap the vitality 
of the grafted portion and form new channels, which not only absorb the 
crude sap sent up from below, but app^r to close or crush out free connection 
with the top or stem of the tree proper. Such suckers are robbers, and need 
to be suppressed close to the parent stock. The best plan is to open the soil 
with a spade and cut them away deeply j that is, well into the bark of the 
spot from whence they emerge. 


Imports aud Exports of Plants* 

During the month of November 32,470bu^h. of feesh fruits, 669pk^* of 
cucumbers, 5,346 bags of potatoes, 349 bags of onions, and 2pkgs, of plants 
from inter-State markets were inspected and admitted at Adelaide and Port 
Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, 1885; 
l,162bush. of bananas (chiefly over-ripe) were destroyed. At Mount G^ambier 
40 cases of fresh fruits Were likewise admitted from Victoria. IJader the 
Federal Commerce Act 2,535busL of fl^h ‘ fruits, 26pkgs* of dried fruits, 
GOpkgs. preserved fruit, and 48pkgS. peas iiv'ere exported to oversea markets 
during the, same period. , These were diistinbuted as follows- :-^For London, 
48pkgs. peas; for India and East,, 60pk^ preserved fruit and Ipkg. dried 
fruit; for New Zealand, 2,4d4 cases 4trus,feult,^ 25|)^gs. .dri 
51pkgs, cherries. Under the Federal Qua^ntine '4pt 6,848pkgs. plants, 
seeds, bulbs, &c., were admitted from, tli ?0 ovc^ea sources. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pa^es for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the enquirer must accompany each question. Enquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the A.gricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ 


Unproductive Quince TaEsa. ' : 

P. L.,” Tatiara, writes — I planted some quince suckers eight or nine 
years ago, and although they have grown well and are remarkably healthy, 
they have not yet bloomed or borne fruit. Can you explain 1 

Answer — These trees, being raised from suckers, are most likely barren, 
and may never fruit, as such instances are known. Why not bud or graft 
them over to kinds known to bear freely ? ‘ 

Non-Setting op Fruit on Plum Trees. 

‘‘ P. L.,"' Tatiara, writes — I have several plum trees, and for the past 
three years they have bloomed profusely, but no fruit sets. I shall be glad 
to have some advice on the matter.” 

Answer — these trees have fruited })reviously to the period named, try 
pnining some severely, which will most likely force strong growth and prevent 
profuse blooming for a season or two. Root prune others by opening a trench 
around them and severing a number of the largest and more vertical roots,, 
filling the trench in with a good compost of soil and manure, either farmyard 
or bonedust. 

Planting Apple Trees. 

“ Beetaloo Valley asks — Will apples do better if planted in bfocks of 
one variety, or is it advisable to mix the varieties when planted ? ” 

. Answer— It is generally conceded , that rows of different varieties of fruit 
trees which bloom simultaneously should be planted in close proximity 
rather than that complete blocks of one variety be set out. For instance, 
Dunnes Seedling, Cleopatra, and Jonathan agree to these conditions, while 
Rome Beauty is of no value to the above kinds for cross-fertilising purposes. 

not desirehle to plant odd trees here and there, but, say, two rows of 
^^^|i;yariety, as this facilitates spraying, picking, &c. 
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Rbpairino Underground Tank. 

Mr. G. V. Birks, of Port Lincoln, is a reader of the Journal who likes to 
tell a good thing when he knows one. Referring to a question asked in a 
previous issue as to the best means of repairing an underground ^nk, he 
writes — recently came across one that had been satisfactorily repaired 
after years of wasteful leaking. The cracks in the cement were cleaned out, 
and the larger ones filled up with stifi mutton fat, then all the cracks tarred 
over and sanded, and after standing for a day or two another coat of coal tar 
and fine sand applied. The result was highly satisfactory."' 

Deodorising Blood. 

G. M./' Port Lincoln, asks — Which is the best way to handle blood in 
its raw state from slaughter yards 1 Can it be mixed with any chemical 
or other substance to take away the smell ? " 

Answer — ^Probably the best way to handle blood to get rid of the ofiensive 
smell to a great degree and yet retain its manurial value is to make a compost 
of soil and superphosphate, adding the blood, and thoroughly mix it all up. 
This will not, of course, reduce the offensive smell in anything like the same 
degree as manufacturers do in drying the blood, but it will make a very useful 
compost for the farmer to apply to the land. 

The Treatment op Cream. 

Blocker " asks — When is the best time to separate milk, and at what 
temperature ? What is the best method of tr^l^ng cream to be sent to the 
city ? ; 

Answer — ^The sooner the separating ean be done after milking the better, 
as the condition of the milk is at that lame most suitable. The temperature 
should be from 88® to 92® Fahrenheit. If the cream is to be forwarded for 
the manufacture of butter, the first essential is to see that cleanliness is 
strictly observed at all times, right from the feeding of the cow to delivery 
of the cream. Before running the cream into a can rinse it, out with lime- 
water, of course having previously scalded the can out with hot water and 
washing soda. Separate if anything a little thicker in summer than in winter. 
Aim at securing a return of 11b. of butt^ from 21bs. of cream forwarded. 
Should the cream be of poor consistency, ot thin, then it contains too much 
milk, and thus supplies a, great quantity of food for the germs to feed u^n, 
and hastens acidity or souring of the creaifi- Do not mix each morning's 
and night's cream together until they are, within a degree or two of the same 
temperature. Bad cream means bad butter. Keep the cream in the 
coolest possible place. Sew bagging arOund the cream can and keep it 
wetted, giving, the cream a stir abotEt the lAiddle of tho day and again at 
9 o'clock at night. Do not use any sO-ealled pr^ervatives in tl^e cream ; 
the only true and safe ones I can recommend are striet cleanliness, coolness. 
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a little salt, and early delivery to tlie factory. Forward cream not less than 
three times weekly during the summer months, and not less than twice 
weekly in winter. Every second day would secure better prices. Mix well 
all cream just before forwarding to the factory, taking care to see that the 
cream can is protected from the fierce sun by being wetted and covered with 
wet bags, over which is erected a foot high a sheet of stout white calico to 
create a cool draught during transit. Butter from cream treated in this way 
should command 2d. to 3d. per pound more than that supplied to factories 
by many careless, dirty, and indifferent suppliers. 


STOCK inquiries; 

(Replies supplied by the Government Veterinary Surgeon.) 

Blindness in Cows. 

“ 6. H. writes — I have a cow which appears to be going blind.. 

There is nothing very noticeable about the eyes, except that at timei^ th^ 
appear to be a greenish color. Blindness is much more noticeable after;, 
sundown. When in the milking yard she runs over or into anything that 
may be in her way. No film can be noticed over the eyes.” | F j 

Answer — ^From the description the cow is evidently affected with palsy 
of the optic nerves (amauroas). It may have been caused as the result of 
an injury in the region of the forehead, or may have been due to general 
weakness or debility. The cow should have tonics administered in the food 
twice daily. The follo\\fing should be beneficial, viz : — Powdered nux vomica> 
l^ozs. ; powdered gentian, Sozs, ; powdered ginger, 3ozs. ; powdered Epsom 
salts, 4ozs. Mix and make into 12 powders. Give one powder twice daily. 

The Bbebdiijq ov Foals. 

” A. B„” Wilkawatt, asks — ” 1. In view of the number of unsatisfactory 
foals bred in this district this season, would the overfeeding of the sire for 
show purposes account for the unsoundness of the progeny ? 2. Me cure for 
hots by administering sheep gall, (a) what would be a dose of sheep gall 
for horses so affected with hots ? (6) here can sheep gall be obbained ? ” 
Answer — 1. This appears hardly probable,. A full description should 
be forwarded, giving details of faulty conformation, &c., amongst the foals, 
2* {a) The horse should be fasted for 24 hours ; then give from 6ozs, to lOozs. 
of ox or sheep bile mixed with an equal quantity of warm milk, and 2 drachms 
of thymol, or 30 drops of eucalyptus oil. An hour or so after allow the horse 
to copiously. Diet with bran mashes with salt in, then give a brisk 
p^^tive, preferably aloes or linseed oil with turpentine. (6) Ox or sheep 
bile can be^procured from the nearest slaughtering establishment, and should 
be fresh. , 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Experiments Relating to the Depth of Sowing of Some Agricultural 

Seeds, 


By Author J. Perkins (Principal Roseworthy Agricultnial College) and 
W. J. Spaffobd (Assistant Experimentalist). 

{Continued from page 362.) 

OATS. 

Experiments relating to the depth of sowing for oats were carried out 
during two years, viz., 1908 and 1909j both in light sandy soil and in heavy 
clay loam. 

Oats in Light Sandy Soil in 1908. 

On June 13th, 50 grains of oats were sown at the various depths. Ger- 
mination results are indicated below in Table XXII. : — 

Table XXII . — Showing Germination of Oats Sown in Light Sandy Soil in 1908. 


-Germination Order and Numbers. 

Depth ^ V — ' Total 

of June. July. Nos. 

, -A,, A - , , i 


oowing. /■■■'■ — V ” ~\wermi« 

21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 nated. 

Jin 1 3 21 18— 1— 1 1— ; 46 

lin. — 3 19 13 9 1 ’ 45 

IJin. ... 4 21 7 2— 1 1 1 1 38 

2m. .... 4 28 16 2 1 60 

2Jm. ... ^ 3 1121 3 2 1 1 1 — 1- 44 

.Sin 1 4 9 4 13 9 1— 3 1 1 46 

.SJm. ... 4 7 2 13 1 3— 1 1— 1 1 34 

4in..... 6 6 8 4 8 8 2 1 32 

4Jiii. ... 6 14 8 2 1 1 1— I— 1— 34 

6in 8 8 11 2 2 1— 1— 33 

ejin. ... 9 9 9 — 6— 1 2 36 

6in..... 4 6 10 3 4 6 1 1 38 


Plants sown between Jin. and Sin. deep came into bloom on November 
2nd ; those between 3 Jin. and 6in. deep on November 7th. 

No harvest records of this series could he kept, as birds destroyed the bulk 
of the grain, before maturity. 

Oats in LictHT Sandt Land in 1909. 

In 1909, 50 grains, of oats were sown at the several depths on May 26tb. 
Germination results are indicated in Table XXIII. 
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Table XXIII. — Showing Germination of Oats Sown at Various Dephs in 


Depth of 
Sowing. 

iiu 

lin 

IJin 

2in 

2im 

3m 

3iin 

4in 

4Jin 

5m 

5iin 

6in 


6 7 
1 — 
4 2 
3 3 
- 4 


Lights Sandy Land in 1909. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 

' V 

June. 

- A. 


8 9 10 H 12 

— — 1 5 7 

3 1—7 — 
13 3 17 — 

7 3—43 

4 7—83 

6 6 3 6 2 

2 3 4 7 1 

1 3 5 5 2 

— 2—33 

— 1—32 

— — —12 


13 14 16 16 17 

19 5—1 

2 8 15 2 

— 5 3 2 — 

— 4 3 4 2 

1 2 2 2 3 

— 6—12 

4 15—1 

6 2 12 3 

4 4 4 1 1 

4 5—31 

4 2 1—1 

5 2 3 —2 


18 

11 

9 

1 

9 

6 

8 

8 

9 

11 

4 

2 

2 


19 20 21 

3 — 1 

4 — — 
3—1 
3—1 
2 — — 
1—1 
2—2 
1 2 1 

2 13 

3 1 2 

2 3 4 

— 2 2 


Depth of 
Sowing 

|m 

lin 

l|in 

2m 

2iin 

Sin 

3|in 

4m 

4Jin 

5in. ...... 

5iin 

6in 




Germination Order and Numbers, 
) 


Total. 
Number 
- — ^ Germi- 
4 nated. 





June. 




July. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 30 ""l 

2 3 

— 

— 

1 

1 


— 


— — ^ 

— — 

— 47 

— 

1 

— 

— 


— 



— 



— 49 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— — — 

^ 

— 47 

1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— — — 

— . — 

— 48 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

, — 

1 

^ — 

1 ‘ 1 

— 46 

1 

— 

1 

— 



1 

..... 

— 

— 

— 44 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2 





— . .... 

— 46 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

— 47 

1 

1 

— 

— 









1 — 

1 43 

1 

1 

3 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— — . — 

— — 

— 37 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

— 

. — — 

— 1 

— 37 

3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

— — 

1 29 


Plants of this series ripened off in s&fety, and we append below in, Table 
XXIV. the harvest results recorded : — 


Table XXIV. — Sliotmng Harvest Results of Oats Sown at Various Dephs in 
1909 {Light Sandy Land), 


Depth of Sowing. 

Out of 60. 

Grain. 



Total Produce 

t 

Germinated. 

Matxired. 

"V 

Total. 

Per 

, Plant. 

Per 

Total. Plant. 

iin 

47 

42 

ozs. 

. 16 

ozs. 

0-38 

ozs, 

72 

ozs. 

1-71 

lin 

49 

46 

32 

0-70 

88 

1‘91 

liin ; 

47 

42 

32 

0-77 

88 

2-10 

2in 

48 

47 

32 

0*68 

80 

1-70 

2iin 

46 

44 

24 

0-55 

64 

1*46 


... 44 

38 

28 

0*74 

72 

; 1*90 

SJin 1 

46 

45 

28 

0-62 

64 

1»42 

4m 

,47 

42 

28 

0*67 

64 

1*52 

4Jm 

43 

41 

16 

0-39 

62 

1-27 

dim 

37 

33 

24 

0-73 

66 

1-70 





37 

31 

20 

0-66 

44 . 

1-42 

29 

27 

16 

0-59 

48 

l-8() 
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It will be noticed that both total and individual yields, both of grain and 
total produce, are heaviest for plants from seed sown between Jin. and 3in. 
in depth. The relatively low grain yields from plants sown only Jin. and 
lin. deep should, however, also be noticed. 

Summary of the Germination of Oats Sown in Light Sandy Land Over 

Two Seasons. 

The general germination results, together with the average gernodnation 
percentages for the several depths of oats sown in light sandy land in, 1908 
and 1909, have been summaiised below in Table XXV. : — 


Table XXV. — Shovmg Sum^mry of Germination of Oats at Various Dephs 
in Light Sandy Land in 1908 and 1909, together with Average Germina- 
tion Percentages. 


Depth of Seeding. 


imbeis Germinated. 

Average Germination. 

Out of 50. 


Percentages. 

/ ^ — 

^ 


1908. 

1909. 

% 

46 

47 

93 

45 

49 

94 

38 

47 

85 

50 

48 

98 

44 

46 

* 90 

46 

44 

90 

34 

46 

80 

32 

47 

79 

34 

43 

77 

33 

37 

70 

36 

37 

73 

33 

29 

62 

grain to harvest, an account was never- 


Jin. 

lin. 

IJin. 

2in. 

2Jin. 

Sin. 

SJin. 

4in. 

4Jin, 

5m. 

5Jm. 

Oiri. 


theless kept of the number of plants that came to complete maturity. We 
are able, therefore, to show in Table XXVI. what was the average proportion 
of plants dying off after germination at the various depths in 1908 and 1909 : — 


Table XXVI. — Showing Percentage of Germinated Seeds of Oats Bonn in 
Light Sandy Land reached Maturity in 1908 and 1909, 


1908. 1909. Percentage of 

Depth of f V ; ^ » Total Germinated 

Seeding. Germinated. Matured, Germinated. Matured. Matured, Seed dying. 

% 

Jin 46 46 47 42 88 5 

lin 45 45 49 46 91 3 

IJin 38 38 47 42 80 6 

2m 50 49 48 47 96 2 

2Jm. 44 44 46 44 88 2 

3in, 46* 45 44 38 83 8 

34m. 34 34 46 45 79 ; 1 

4m 32 81 47 42 73 -7 

4Jm 34 34 43 41 75 3 

6in. 33 33 37 33 66 5 

5Jm. 36 85 37 31 66 30 

efn 33 33 29 27 60 3 
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Table XXV. shows that oat seed germinates verj' well when sown in light 
sandy land at depths of Jin. to Sin. ; that germination continnes good down 
to SJin. ; and that it is even fair at 6in. in depth, since about two-thirds of 
the seed sown at this depth in the two seasons germinated successfully. 
In this respect, therefore, the clothed grain of the oat resembles the wiTwi'lar 
grain of barley, and, unlike the naked grain of wheat, does not appear to 
resent comparatively deep seeding. Table XXVI. shows that on the whole 
the percentage of plants dying oft’ after germination is perhaps greater where 
seed has been sown deeply than where it has been placed at relatively shallow 
depths. 

An examinatiou of the data available for 1908 and 1909 show that unpickled 
oat seed when sown in light sandy land will show above ground. 

9 to 23 days after seeding if placed Jin. below the surface 


10 to 22 

tt 

tt 

lin. “ 

tt 

10 to 27 

ct 

tt 

IJin. “ 


11 to 23 

tt 

tt 

2in. “ 

it 

13 to 31 

tt 

tt 

2Jin. “ 

tt 

13 to 28 

tt 

tt 

Sin. ” 

ft 

14 to 29 

tt 

tt 

3Jin. “ 

* ee 

14 to 26 

tt 

tt 

4in. “ 

tt 

15 to 33 


tt 

4Jin. “ 

tt 

15 to 30 

tt 

tt 

5in. “ 

tt 

17 to 32 

tt 

tt 

5Jin. " 

tt 

17 to 33 

tt 

tt 

6in. “ 

It 


These data show the germination of oats to be on the whole somewhat 
slow'er than that of either wheat or barley in similar soil. 


Oats in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 

Rifty grains of oats were sown in heavy clay loam at the several depths 

on June 10th. Germination results are shown below in Table XXVIL : 

Table XKVIL— Showing the Oermimtion of Oats in Heavy Clay loam in ■ 

1908. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of 
Sowing. 


June. 


21 22 23 
15 14 8 
4 17 5 


July. 


Total 
Numbers 
^ Geimi- 


1 rt 1 2 34567 89 10 11 nated . 

« 1— — — JO 



1 1 

1 — 11 1 z z 

- 2 2 4 Z 

2 3 -3 12 1 

4 3 3 1 3 1 -^1 
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Plants from seed sown Jin. to IJin. deep came into bloom on November 
12tli ; those from seed sown between 2in. and 5in. deep on November Uth ; 
and those from seed sown S^in. and 6in. deep on November 16th. 

We were able to save the grain of this series. Harvest results are sum- 
marised further on in conjunction with those recorded for 1909. 


Oats in Heavy Clay Loam in 1909. 

Fifty grains of oats were sown in heavy clay loam at various depths on 
May 24th. Germination results are shown below in Table XXVIII. : — 


Table XXVIII . — Showing the Germination of Oats at Various Depths in 
Heavy Clay Loam in 1909. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of 




3 

4 

5 

6 

4m. 

16 

5 

16 

7 

1 

lin 

6 

16 

11 

4 

3 

14in 

6 

9 

22 

6 

3 

2in 

2 

2 

16 

15 

2 

24 in 

— 

7 

8 

9 

6 

3in 

— 


6 

20 

2 

34m 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

4m 

— 

— 

— 

2 

5 

44in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5m. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54 m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Jun<j. 

A 

7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 


1 1 _ 1 1 

1 — 1 1 — 

42 1—1 11 

43 122 — — 1— 1 — 

81, 2 — 1 1 3 I 

6 11 33 1 22 — — 22 
6 1173— 13— 1 — — 

-1 3 8 8 3 9 2 1 

4 511 1 2 — 2 2 2 

- 8 3-6 3 6 4 1 I. 1 — 

- 1 3 1 1 i 5 3 t 5 — 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

\ : ^ ^ Total. 

Depth of June. Numbers 

Sowing, ^ ^ Germi- 

18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 nated. 


4in 

lin 

l^m. 

2m 

2im 

3in 

3iin 

4in 

44m 

5m 

SJin. ..... 
6m 


1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

1 ' 



— 1 

1 — 

1 — 

— 2 

1 — 

1 1 



49 

46 

— 47 

47 

44 

— 46 . 

.i 1 47 

43 

— 39 

■ 37. 



All the grain of tins series was saved, and .harvest results are summarised 
in oonjunerioB with those of 1908 in XXIX. : — 


m ' 
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Table XSTL,-— Showing Har^oest Returns from Oats Sown at Various Depths 
in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908 and 1909. 

Percen- 
tage o{ 

Germi- 


Depth 1908. 1909. nated Grain. . Total Produce, 

of f ^ ^ > Plants , ^ V ^ 


Sow- 

ing. 

Germi- 

nated. 

Matured. 

S: 

Total 

Matured. 

Dying 

off. 

Total, 

Per 

Plant. 

Total 

Per 

Plant. 

iin. .. 

48 

48 

49 49 

97 

% 

0 

ozs. 

54 

ozs. 

0-56 

ozs. 

200 

ozs. 

2*06 

lin. .. 

43 

43 

45 

45 

88 

0 

57 

0*65 

204 

2-32 

liin. . 
2m. .. 

49 

49 

47 

46 

95 

1 

63 

0-66 

200 

2ai 

46 

45 

47 

47 

92 

1 

63 

0-68 

200 

2*17 

2Jin. . 

43 

40 

44 

44 

84 

3 

66 

0*79 

196 

2-33 

Sin. .. 

46 

44' 

46 

46 

90 

2 

• 55 

0-61 

196 

2-18 

ajin. . 

39 

39 

47 

45 

84 

2 

60 

0-71 

196 

2-33 

4.it>. , . 

41 

39 

43 

42 

81 

4 

58 

0-72 

200 

2-47 

4iin. . 

. 40 

36 

39 

37 

73 

8 

51 

0*70 

192 

2-63 

din. .. 

38 

34 

37 

36 

70 

7 

47 

0-67 

180 

2-57 

51m. . 

37 

34 

39 

39 

73 

4 

60 

0*82 

m 

2*85 

6m. .. 

32 

30 

26 

24 

54 

7 

29 

0-52 

120 

2'22 


Table XXIX. shows tlie yields of oats sown at various depths in heavy 
clay loam to have been substantially the same, even down to the 54in. limit, 
It would appear, therefore, that better than any other cereal oats admit of 
being sow'n fairly deeply ; at all events at 3in. and 4in. depths no appreciable 
reduction in yields need be feared. The proportion of plants dying back 
after germination is somewhat heavier in deep sowing than in shallow sowing. 

SUMSIARY OP THE GERMINATION OP OaTS SoWN AT VARIOUS DEPTHS IN 

Heavy Clay Loam in 1908 and 1909. 

We have summarised below in Table XXX, the germination results of the 
two seasons, and have at the same time indicated what appear to be the 
average germination percentages for the several depths. 

Table XXX. — Showing Summary of Oerminatiqn of Oats at Vari(n^3 Depths 
in Heavy Glay Loam in 1908 and 1909, together with Average Oermina- 
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We see, therefore, from the data of the above table that the most favorable 
germination of oats in heavy clay loam takes place when seed has been sown 
between Jii'. and Sin. in depth ; at greater depths germination continnes 
satisfactory, as over three-quarters of the seed sown shows above ground 
after having been placed 5Jin. below the surface. 

Our 1908 and 1909 data show that unpickled oat seed when sown in heavy 


clay loam will show above ground. 

10 to 20 days after seeding if placed Jin. below the surface 

10 to 20 

ec te 

lin. 

ti 

te 

10 to 23 

ft tc 

IJin. 

te 

« 

nto23 

ce te 

2in. 


et 

12 to 23 

te ce 

2Jin. 

it 

. et 

13 to 27 

te et 

Sin. 

te 

ft 

13 to 32 

e( et 

3Jin. 

et 

te 

14 to 31 

et t< 

4in. 

te 

te 

15 to 35 

et et 

4Jin. 

et 

It 

16 to 30 

ft et 

5in. 

et 

ee 

16 to 30 

et te * 

5Jin. 

t< 

te 

17 to 32 

It et 

6in. 

et 

ee 


From the tables and data supplied w^e may derive the following conclusions 
hearing on the depth of sowing for oats — 

1 . Like barley, oats may be sown without danger at greater depths than 
wheat. 

2. In light sandy land the most favorable depth for soWing oats would appear 
to lie betw^een 1 Jin. and 2Jin. For special purposes, however, depths of 3in., 
3Jin., and even 4in. may be resorted to in this type of soil without much, 
danger of serious losses from faulty germination. Indeed, close on two-tliids 
of the seed sowm will germinate successfully at depths of 6in. 

3. In light sandy land the highest yields from oats would appear to be 
secured from plants sown lin. to 2in, deep. 

4. In light sandy land , relatively shallow sowing would appear to result 
in greater losses after germination than is the case with depths of 2in. to 2Jin. 

5. In light sandy land the germination of oats would appear to be per- 
ceptibly slower than that of either barley or w’heat. Germination of oats 
sown IJin. to 2 Jin. deep, extends over 10 to 30 days, whilst, that of barley 
for similar depths extends over 9 to 18 days, and that of wheat over 10 to 21 
days. 

6. In heavy clay loam the most favorable depth for sowing oats would 
appear to be between 1 Jin. and 2in. In cases of necessity, however, greater 
depths may he resorted to, since at 5 Jin. fully three-quarters of the seed 
sown will germinate successfully. 
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7. In heavy clay loam the heaviest yields would appear to be secured from 
plants sown 1 Jin. to 2in. deep. Very satisfactory yields are, however, obtain- 
able from plants sown Sin. to 4in. deep. 

8. In heavy clay loam the proportion of oat plaiits dying back after germina- 
tion appears to be very small at shallow depths ; from iin. downwards, how- 
ever the proportions appear steadily to increase. 

9. In heavy clay loam the germination period of oats sown IJin. to 2in. 
deep appears to extend from 10 to 23 days, and proportionately longer for 
greater depths. 

FIELD BEANS AND PEASE. 

Field beans and pease were tested only on one occasion, viz., in 1906, and 
then only in sandy soil. This single experiment tended to show that for 
both beaus and pease 90 per cent, to 100 pet cent, germination may be 
depended upon for all depths between Jin. and 6in. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that for both beans and pease depths of sowing of from 2in. to Sin, 
may generally be recommended in this type of soil. 4 ,, 


MAIZE. 

Maize was tested in both light sandy soil and heavy clay loam in 1908 
and 1909. It should be stated here, by way of preface, that in a district in 
which maize is only occasionally grown without irrigation for green forage 
purposes, it is not always possible to sow this cereal in soil sufficiently moist 
to ensure immediate germination. In these circumstances maize is frequently 
sown at a time of the year when the surface layers of the soil have already 
come under the influence of early spring droughts, and germination must 
then depend very Urgely on the rain that falls subsequent to seeding opera- 
tions. Similarly, the value and the growth of the maize crop is wholly 
dependent on the precarious supply of later spring and summer rains ; hence 
any analysis of experimental data bearing on the depth of sowing maize must 
necessarily be preceded by a general statement of the weather conditions 
affecting both the period of germination and the period of growth of the plant. 
A statement having reference to these two periods is given below for both 
1908 and 1909. 

The 1908 Season. 

In 1908 the maize was sown on September 22nd in light sandy soil, and 
on September 24th in heavy clay loam. In the first place we indicate below 
monthly rainfall from April 1st to September 22nd— April, 0-76in. ; 
May, 3-36in. ; June, 2-83in. ; July, 147in. ; August, l*79in. ; September 1st 
to 22nd, 3'37in. — ^total, 13'58in. 

In the first place, therefore, the ground may be taken to have received a 
t^^^rough soaking in the winter months; and,. secondly, the September fall, 
was spread over 13 days, must have left the surface layers sufficiently 
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moist to have induced early germination. Rain falling towards the end of 
September and during the month of October may be said to have had a 
favorable influence both on germination and on the early growth of the 
young plants. We have, therefore, indicated it in detail below — Septernber 
23rd, 0-02m. ; September 26th, 0*03in. ; September 27th, 0-21in. ; September 
28th, 0‘06in. — ^total, 0-32in. October 7th, OdOin. ; October 8th, 0*20in. ; 
October 15th, 0-65in. ; October 16th, 0-91in- ; October 17th, 0*2Qin. ; October 
18th, O'Olin. ; October 19th, 0-16in. ; October 20fch, 0-02in.— total, 2-15in. ; 
grand total, 2*47in. 

Hence, not only was the maize seed sown originally in land sufficiently 
moist to induce early germination in 1908, but, in addition, subsequently to 
seeding operations, there fell an abundance of rain to promote healthy develop- 
ment in the young germinated plants. 

The maize plants were harvested in January, and we indicate, therefore, 
below, in summary, what rain fell in the intervening months — ^November, 
0-07in. ; December, 0*21in. ; January, 1909, 0*75in.— total, l*03in. 

It will be noted that summer rains were, on the whole, fairly scanty, and, 
in consequence, good growth in the maize plants could not be anticipated. 

Thb 1909 Season. 

In 1909 the maize was sown in Jight sandy soil on October 18th, and on 
the same date in heavy clay loam. Rain preceding the seeding period is 
indicated below— April, l*91in. ; May, 2^89in. ; June, l*84in. ; July, 3*8Qin. ; 
August, 4-56in. ; September, l*52in. ; October 1st to 18th, 2-OOin. — ^total, 
18-52in. 

Hence, as had previously proved to be the case in 1908, both the winter 
and the early spring rains of 1909 were such as to offer quite adequate prepara- 
tion for the maize crop. We now proceed to show, in detail, what rain fell 
during the actual germination period in 1909 — October 24th, Odflin. ; October 
28th, 0*06in. ; October 29th, 0-33in.— total, 0*65in. November 9th, 0-52in. ; 
November 10th, 0'16in. ; November 13th, 0*66in. ; November 14th, OdOin. ; 
November 16th, 0*04in. ; November 18th, 0-32in. ; November 19th, 0*08in. ; 
November 22nd, 0-26in. ; November 23rd, 0-05in.— total, 2'08in. ; grand 
total, 2-63in. 

Again, in 1909 during the actual germination period rains were amply 
sufficient to bring about rapid germination and healthy growth in the young 
plants. Finally, later rains, which may be taken to have determined , the 
final value of the crop, were distributed as follows December, 1909, 0*70in. ; 
January, 1910, l*72in. — ^total, 2d2in. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the summer fall, oh which the growth of the 
maize crop mainly depends, although not heavy in 1909, was, nevertheless, 
much superior to that of 1908. In our general farm summer crops we had 
simple evidence of the favorable character of thfe season. 
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Maize in Light Sandy Land in 1908. 

In 1908 fifty grains of maize corn were sown in liglit sandy land at deptha 
between ^in. and 6in. on September 22nd. Germination results are shown 
below in Table XXXI. 


Table XXXI . — Showing Germination of Maize at Yariom Deaths in Light 

Sandy Land, 


Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of Sowing. October. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

iin — 

lin. 3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

IS 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IJin 7 

11 

21 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2m — 

— 

24 

17 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2Jin — 

— 

8 

29 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bin — 

— 

2 

19 

15 

— 

. — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 



3im — 

4m — 

— 

— 

18 

22 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

28 

6 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4im — 

— 

— 

2 

23 

8 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5m, — 

— 

— 

— 

20 

12 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5iin — 

— 

— 

— 

11 

17 

4 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6iii — 

— 

— 

— 

10 

17 

5 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 


Germination Order and Numbers. Total 

^ Number 

Depth of Sowing. October. Gcrmi* 

f * ^ nated. 

16 17 1$ 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

tin.’ — — . i— 5 40 

Ipn — — 46 


Young maize plants appear to experience greater difiioulty in breaking- 
through a surface soil crust than is the case with most other cereals ; hence 
it is more or less customary to deprecate the deep sowing of maize. Never- 
theless, a casual glance at Table XXXL will serve to show how unwise it 
would be to sow maize at very shallow depths in light sandy soil, unless one 
be in a position to maintain the surface layers adequately moist by artificial 
irrigation. It has already been stated that the winter rains had been fairly 
heavy, and that as much as 3*37in. had fallen between the 1st and the 22nd 
of September ; hence the soil must be taken to have been in good seeding 
condition for maize sown on September 22nd ; indeed, we have clear evidence 
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-of this in the rapid germination of the grain placed at the greater depths. 
The surface layers of light sandy land, however, show a tendency to dry off 
very rapidly under the influence of rising spring temperatures ; hence we 
find that maize placed ^in. below the surface of the soil showing only an 
18 per cent, germination, and of this 16 per cent, did not show above ground 
iintil 34 days after seeding operations, evidently under the influence of rather 
heavy rains falling between the 15th and the 16th of October. When pieced 
at a depth of lin. the germination of maize was more satisfactory, being 
finally represented by 80 per cent. ; but even at this depth 10 per cent, of 
the seed showed up very late under the same influence that affected the bulk 
of the seed placed Jin. deep. Depths of sowing of 1 Jin. to 4in. appear to have 
given the best results ; although, on the whole, depths of 5in. and 6in-, with 
germination percentages of 70 per cent, to 74 per cent, are almost equally 
good. 

The maize plants of this series were duly harvested on January 7th after 
a rather dry spell of weather. B’ull details concerning harvest results are 
shown below in Table XXXII. 

Table XXXII. — Showing Harvest Results of Maize Sown at Various Depths 
in Light Bandy Land in 1908. 


Depth of Sowing. 

Plants 


Percentage of 
Germinated 
Plants Dying 
Off. 

% 

Weight of Plants. 



t ' 

Germinated. 

' ‘ ■ ■■ t 

Matured. 

Total. 

Ozs. 

Individual. 

Ozs. 

iin 

lin 

9 

0 

100 

0 

•0 

40 

18 

45 

84 

4-7 

liin 

46 

34 

26 

136 

4-0 

2m 

43 

32 

21 

136 

4-3 

•24111 

47 

43 , 

9 

140 

3-3 

8in 

SB 

35 

8 

120 

3*4 

3iin. 

44 

40 

9 

132 

3-3 

4m 

39 

33 

15 

104 

3-2 

4iin 

36 

32 

11 

120 

3-8 

•5m 

30 

31 

14 

120 

3-9 

• 54 m 

35 

2$ 

20 

128 

4*6 

6m 

37 

27 

27 

224 

8’3 


The fourth column in Table XXXII. shows that -the percentage of plants’ 
germinating and subsequently dying off is very high for the shallower depths 
at which the maize was sown. Thus, all maize plants germinating from Jin. 
-depth died back shortly afterwards ; nearly half of those gernoinating from 
lin. depth experienced a similar fate ; and one-quarter and a fifth respectively 
of those germinating from 1 Jin. and 2in. depth disappeared in a similar way. 
The proportion of plants feiling to reach maturity after germmation was lowest 
for depths of 2Jin. to 3 Jin. Similarly, if we except the, perhaps, anomalous 
case of the 6in. depth, the best returns in green forage appear to have been 
secured from depths of 1 Jin, to SJin, 
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M ATCT. nr Light Sahdy Land in 1909. 

In 1909 fifty gi-aina of maize were sown in light sandy land at distances of 
iin. to 6in. on October 18th. Germination results are shown below in Table 


XXXIII. 


Table XXXIIL— ^Siotoingr Oermnation of Maize ca Tamm Depths in Light 

Sandy Land in 1909. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of Sowing. 


Jin. 

lin. 

IJin. 

2in. 

2Jm. 

Sin. 

SJin. 

4m. 

4iin. 

5in. 

SJin. 

6in. 


Depth of Sowing. 


Jin. , 
lin. . 
IJin. 
2in. . 
2Jin, 
Sin. . 
SJin. 
4in. . 
4Jin. 
5m. . 
5Jin. 
6in. . 


October. November. 

K y ^ 

25 26 27 28 29 so SI 1 2 S 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

3 2 2 

3 1 2— 8 9 14 S 

4 12 7 1 4 6 — 5 1 1 1 2-. 

10 20 7 — S 3 

5 so 6 1 1 1— 1 

7 21 14 S 2 ^ 

2 28 9 4 2 1 

12114 3— 1 

-- 12 24 1 1 2 1 r- 

— 11 26 4 1 

— 3 18 11 1 1 1 1 

16 15 4 2 1 


Germination Order and Number#*. Total 

V ' Number 

^ November. Germi- 

f ^ ^ nated. 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

1 32 1 41 

2 42 

44 

41 

45 

^ , 47 

46 

40 

41 

: 42 

36 

38 


Here again, as in 1908, shallow soaring in 1909 gave rise in light sandy, lancf 
to very irregular germination. It is true that in this year Jin. sowing gaver 
rise ultimately to an 82 per cent, germination. Nevertheless, at this depth,. 
32 days after seeding operations, only 16 per cent, of the se^ sown had ger- 
minated ; whilst the balance that evetually showed above ground, viz., 6^ 
per cent, of the seed sown, evidently germinated under the influence of rather 
heavy rains falling between the 13th and 18th of November; and this,, 
notwithstanding the fact that winter rains had been exceptionally heavy,, 
and 2m, of rain had fallen in the first 17 days of October preceding seeding 
operations. Seed placed lin. below the surface germinated more regularly, 
but was fully five to 10 days later than seed placed at greater depths, where 
moisture may be taken to have been greater. On the whole, the most satis- 
fectoiy germination appears to have taken place at depths of 2in. to 4in. ; 
at depths of 5in. to 6in. were, however, also very good. 
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The plants of this series were duly harvested on February 9th. Harvest 
results are shown below in Table XXXIV. 

Table XXXIV. — Showing Harvest Results of Maize Sown cU Various Depths 
in Light Sandy Land in 1909. 


Percentage of 

Plants Germinated Weight of Plants. 


Depth of Sowing, 

t ^ 

Germinated. 

Matured. 

Plants Dying 
Off. 

% 

Total. 

Ozs. 

A 

Individual. 

Ozs. 

iia- r 

41 

30 

27 

96 

3-2 

lin 

42 

33 

21 

176 

5-3 

liin 

2in. 

44 

40 

0 

240 

6-0 

41 

38 

7 

224 

5-9 

2iin 

45 

43 

4 

256 

5-9 

Bin 

47 

45 

4 

208 

4-6 

BJin 

46 

43 

7 

182 

4*2 

4in 

40 

37 

8 

224 

6-1 

4jin 

41 

38 

7 

182 

4-8 

Sin 

42 

42 

0 

224 

5-3 

SJin 

36 

36 

0 

128 

3*6 

^ein 

38 

37, 

3 

160 

4-3 


Here again we see that the percentage of plants dying off after gernhnation 
was fairly considerable at the shallower depths tested, viz., 27 per cent, and 
21 per cent, for Jin. and lin. respectively. So far as actual yields are con- 
cerned, these proved most satisfactory where the plants had sprung from 
a 2Jin. depth. Belatively to the latter, however, yields must be taken to 
have been good for all depths between 1 Jin. and 5in. 

SUMMABY OP THE GeBMIHATION OP MaIZE SoWN IN LlGHT SaNBT LAND 

OvEB Two Seasons. 

General germination results for the seasons 1908 and 1909 of maize sown 
in light sandy land have been summarised below in Table XXXV. 

Table XXXV, — Showing Summary of General Germination BesuUs, 
together wUh Average Germination Percentages, of Maize Sown at Various 


Depths in Light Sandy Land in 1908 and 1909. 





, 

Average 


Numbers Germinated. 

Average 

Percentage of 

Depth of Sowing- 

r 

— \ 

Germination 

Germinated 


Out of 50. 

Out of 50. 

Percentage. 

Plants 

< ’ ' 

1908. 

1009. 


Dying Bach. 




% 

% 

Jin 

9 

41 

60 

40 

lin 

40 

42 

82 

38 

liin 

46 

44 

90 

18 

21n 

43 

41 

84 

17 

2iin 

47 

45 

92 

7 

3in 

38 

47 

86 

6 

Biin 

44 

46 


8 

4in 

39 

40 

79 

11 

4iin 

36 

41 

77 

9 

5in 

36 

42 

78 

6 

5iin 

35 

36 

71 

10 

'6in 

37 

38 

75 

17 
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Hence the average figures for two seasons show the germination of maize 
in light sandy land to have been best at depths of from IJin. to 3Jin. The 
relatively high percentage of plants dying off after germination at depths of 
to 2in. would appear, however, to indicate a depth of sowing between 
2Jin. and 3Jin. as being most suitable for maize in light sandy land. 

When the requisite degrees of warmth and moisture are present in the soil„ 
the germination of maize seed in light sandy land is fairly rapid; even when 
sown at considerable depths. Shallow sowing, on the other hand, has the 
effect of postponing germination until such time as heavy rains shall have 
fallen. The mean germination periods for the two seasons and for the several 
depths are shown below. 

Maize seed showed above ground in light sandy land — 

15 to 38 days after seeding if placed Jin. below surface 


11 to 34 

ec 

tt 

lin. 

(( 

8 to 19 

tt 

ee 

liin. 

ee 

9 to 16 

ee 

ee 

2m. 

et 

9 to 16 

« 

ee 

2Jm, 

tt 

9 to 20 


ee 

Sin. 

ee 

10 to 16 

et 

ee 

8^in. 

ee 

10 to 15 

et 

ee 

4in. 

tt 

10 to 15 

tt 

ee 

4iin. 

ee 

11 to 17 

et 

et 

5m. 

ee 

11 to 22 

tt 

ee 

5Jm. 

ee 

11 to 18 

ee 

ee 

6m. 

ee 


M[ai2e in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 

Jn 1908 fi®)y grains of maize corn were sown in heavy clay loam at depths 
between Jin, and 6m. on September 24th, Germination results are shown 
below in Table XXXVI. 

Table XXXVI , — Showing the Germimtion of Maize at Vcmom Depths in 



Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 










Germination Order and Numbers. ' 

V ’ j 



Depth of Sowing. 






-V — 

October. 

A- 







4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

ihi 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


lin 

2 

26 

9 

2 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

•.i.. 


IJin 

— 

20 

14 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2in 


14 

22 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

24 m 

— 

2 

IS 

6 

— 

3 

— 

1 

2 




— 

— 

Sin 

— 

— 

20 

15 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 



— 



..... 

SJin 

— 

— 

16 

13 

— 

5 

2 

— , 



— 



— 

1 

4in 

— 

— 

1 

12 

12 

6 

4 

1 



1 





2 

44 m. 

— 

— 

— 

7 

8 

9 

4 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5in 

— 

— 


— 

4 

12 

9 

5 

2 

. — 

1 

— 

' 

SMn- 

6&. 

— 


— 

— 

5 

9 

1 

7 

4 

2 

6 

7 

10 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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}in. 

lin. 

liin. 

2in. 

2}in. 

3in. 


4m. 

4im. 

^in. 

.SJin. 

•Bin. 


Table X XX VI. — {Qontinued.) 

Germination Order and Numbers. Total 

— — y ' Number 

Depth of Sowing. October. Germi- 

f — r-' ^ nated. 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 2G 27 


— — — — — — — — 26 


Here again tlie irregularity of the germination of shallowly sown maize 
will be noted. At the ^in. depth no more than 8 per cent, of the seed sown 
germinated immediately, whilst 66 per cent, of it did not show above ground 
until 33 days after seeding operations, evidently under the influence of heavy 
rains falling on the 15th and 16th of October. Contrary, however, to what 
we have shown to be the case in light sandy land, in heavy clay loam the 
germination of maize in 1908 was practically normal for all depths from lin. 
and downwards. We may account for this by the fact that the heavier soil 
is naturally more retentive of moteture ; and that in consequence the drying 
influence of early spring warmth will penetrate less deeply than would be the 
•case in a light sandy soil. 

The plants of this series were duly harvested on January 7th. Full results 
ooncerhihg them are shown below in Table XXXVII. 


Table XXXVII. — Showing Harvest Results of Maize Sown at Various Deaths 
in Heavy Olay Loam in 1908. 


Percentage of 

Plants. Germinated Weight of Plants. 

Depth of Sowing . , ^ , Plants Dying , — ^ , 

Germinated. Matured. Off. Total. Individual. 

% Ozs. Ozs. 

Jin 37 1 97 12 12r0 

lin 40 21 48 72 3-4 

IJin 40 24 40 112 4-7 

2hi 42 28 33 148 5-3 . . 

2Jin 32 21 34 148 . 7-0 / 

3m 40 24 40 164 6-8 . . 

3Jin 37 29 22 184 6-3 '• 

4m ' 39 25 ' 36 -r 172 6-9 

4Jm 33 25 24 164 (H\ 

Sin 33 29 12 156 5-4 . 

5to 36 30 - 17 192 64 

6in 26 23 12 200 «•? 


A glance at Table XXXVII. will show, in the first’ place, that at all depths 
the percentage of plants dying back after germination was fairly heavy ih 
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heavy clay loam this season. Practically all plants that germinated at the 
^in. depth failed to reach maturity ; about one-half of those germinating 
from the lin. depth ; and over a third of those germinating from l^in. to Sin. 
depths. Evidently dry summer conditions tried the plants beyond their 
powers of resistance in this type of soil ; total rain falling in November and 
December did not exceed a quarter of an inch. It should be noted, however, 
in favor of deep seeding that the proportion of plants dying back subsequently 
to germination was practically inversely propoiijional to the depth of seeding. 
In the same way, the heaviest yidds were secured from the plants sown at 
the greatest depths, viz., 5Jin. and 6in. 

Maize in Heavy Clay Loam in 1909. 

In 1909 fifty grains of maize were sown at depths varying from Jin. to Gin. 
in heavy clay loam on October 18th. Germination results are shown below 
in Table XXXVIII. 

Table XXXVIII. — Showing the Germination of Maize at Various Depths 
in Beavy Clay Loam in 1909. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of Sowing. ' October. November. 

, ^ ^ ^ * 

25 26 27 28 29 30 31 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

lin! !!.*.*.*!!!.*!!.*!!!!! 6 714 — n 4-- 1 — 1 — . — Z-f 

Uin 23 14 5 l— — 1 

2m 18 16 5— 1 1 

2jin 14 16 14 — — — ^ _ 

Sin 6 14 12 4 1 — — — « — — 

3im — 14 19 4 4 

4in — 13 27 3 — — — — •— — — — ^ — 

4iin ^ 6 27 7 2 2 — — — 

5in «-.-«24 11 6 l-~ 1-.^ 

Siin — — 16 11 7 4 — 1 — — 

Bin — — 8 16 7 6 — 1 — . — . i ^ ^ ^ 


Depth of Sowing. 


iin. .. 
lin. . . 
IJin. . 
2 m. . . 
2 Jin. . 
Sin. .. 
3Jin. . 
4m. .. 
4iin, . 
5m. .. 
5Jin. . 
Bin. .. 


Germination Order and Numbers, l^oital 

^ - V — Number 

November. Germi* 

^ nated. 

8 9 10 12 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 20 

— — ^ — — -.-.29 36 

_ _ — . _ _ 44 

— ^ — 44 
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Maize sown in heavy clay* loam in 1909 again illustrates the irregularity 
of germination of seed sown at very shallow depths ; twenty days after 
seeding only 14 per cent, of seed sown ^in. deep had shown above ground ; 
whilst 12 days later, i.e., 32 days after seeding, another 58 per cent, of the 
seed sown germinated under the influence of heavy ^ rain falling between 
the 13th and 18th of November. In this instance seed sown lin. deep 
germinated fairly satisfactorily. The best and most regular results, however, 
appear to have been secured for depths varying between 2in. and 4in. 

Plants of this series were duly harvested on February the 9th. Full results 
concerning them are summarised below in Table XXXIX. 

Table XXXIX . — Showing Harvest BesuUs of Maize Sown a;t Various Depths 
in Heavy Clay Loam in 1909. 


. Percentage of 

Plante Genninated Weight of Plants. 

Depth of Sowing . , • > Plante Dying /■ — * > 

' Genninated. Matured. Off. l^taL Individual. 

% Oze. Oza. 

iin 36 28 22 256 6-1 

lin i 44 39 n 612 13-1 

liin. .y. ...... .44 43 2 320 7-4‘ 

2m. ..Vi... 41 33 " • 5 416 10-7 

2iin ,...: 44 42 6 §28 12-6 

3iB. ........... 36 36 3 416 1D9 

34in 42 - 39 7 612 131 

4in 43 42 2 720 17'1 

4iin,, .......... 44 43 2 848 19-7 

6in. .' 43 40 7 816 20-4 

6 iin. 38 38 0 768 20-2. 

6in 88 38 0 896 23-6 


In 1909, a year with an unusually favorable summer rainfall, the per- 
centage of plants failing to reach maturity was considerably lower than was 
the case in 1908, in which summer months were, perhaps, unusually dry* 
The percentage, neverthdess, was still heavy for plants sown at the shallow 
depths of Jin. and lin. It should be noted, too, that the heaviest yields, 
both individual and total, were secured from plants sown between 4in. and 
6in. deep. 

SOMMABY OF THE GsRHINATIOl^r OF MaIZB SOWH IN HeAVV ClAY LoAM 

ovBB Two Seasons. 

The general germination results ior die two seasons— 1908 and 1909 — 
have been summarised in Table XL. . 
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Table XL. — Showing Summary of Germination Besulth, together with Average 
Germination Percentages^ of Maize Soum at Varwm Depths in Heavy 
Olay Loam in 1908 and 1909. 


Average 

Percentage 



Numbers Germinated. 

Average • 

Average 

of Plants 

Depth of vSowirig. 

r 

^ , 

Germination 

Percentage 

Dying Off 


Out of 50. 

Out of 50. 

Percentage. 

Matured. 

After 


1908. 

1909. 



Germina- 






tion. 




% 

% 

% 

Jin 

37 

36 

73 

29 

60 

]in 

40 

44 

84 

60 

29 

Hin 

40 

44 

84 

67 

20 

2m 

42 

41 

83 

67 

19 

2Jin 

32 

44 

76 

6.3 

17 

Sin 

40 

36 

76 

59 

22 

Siin 

37 

42 

79 

68 

- 14 

4m 

39 

43 

82 

67 

20 

4^U1 

33 

44 

77 

68 • 

12 

5in 

33 

43 

76 

69 

9 

5 Jin 

36 

38 

, 74 

68 

8 

Oin 

26 

38 

64 

• 

61 

5 


The summary of the results of two seasons would appear, therefore, to 
indicate that in heavy clay loam a depth of seeding below 1 Jin. is not safe 
for maize. At the same time the higher yields secured at greater depths of 
seeding, together with the evident protection against drought which the 
young seedlings find at these greater depths, induce us to believe that a depth 
of seeding between 2in, and 4in. will prove most suitable for maize under 
conditions obtaining in this district. 

For the two seasons — 1908 and 1909 — ^the average rate of germination 
of maize at the various depths in heavy clay loam corresponded to the figures 
below. 


The germination process extended from — 

12 to 33 days when the seed was sown 

Jin. deep 

8 to 25 


tt 

lin. " 

8 to 27 

tf 

tt 

IJin. " 

9 to 16 . 

tt 

tt 

2in. “ 

9 to 14 

u 

tt 

2Jin. “ 

9 to 16 

tt 

tt 

Sin. “ 

10 to 17 

tt 

tt 

SJin. “ 

10 to 16 

It 

It 

4in., “ 

10 to 16 

tt 

tt 

4Jm. " 

11 to 19 

tt 

tt 

Sin. " 

11 to 20 

tt . 

tt 

5Jin. " 

12 to 21 

tt 

tt 

6in. " 
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General Conclusions. 

We think that the following general conclusions, having reference to the 
sowing of maize in the conditions in which we are situated, may legitimately 
be derived JErom these two years' experiments : — 

1. Whether the soil be light or heavy in nature, shallow seeding is to be 
avoided for maize, unless, indeed, the superficial soil layers can be maintained 
to the requisite degree of moisture by means of artificial irrigation. 

2. The following disadvantages appear to be the natural consequences 
of shallow seeding : — 

(а) Late and irregular germination almost wholly dependent on the 

character and abundance of rains falling subsequently to 
seeding operations. 

(б) Whilst the rains that follow seeding operations may often suffice 

to bring about a fairly high germination percentage, the 
character of the weather at this time of the year is usually such 
as to bring about the speedy drying up of the surface layers of 
the soil in which would be placed the germinating plants. The 
usual consequence, in such circumstances, is that the great 
bulk, if not the whole, of the germinated plants die ofi without 
attaining to any size. 

(c) The development of those rare plants that are able to struggle on 
in spite of shallow seeding is rarely equal to that of plants spring- 
ing from greater depths. 

3. The actual depth to be adopted for the sowing of maize will vary with 
circumstances, and not necessarily with the texture of the soil; it should 
be regulated mainly by the general moisture conditions of the soil at the time 
of seeding. It appears essential that maize seed should be placed in a layer 
of soil not only sufficiently moist to bring about immediate germination, but 
also with moisture sufficient to tide over the early stages of development of 
the young plants; hence, although it may be admitted that the surface 
layers of light ^ndy soil tend to dry ofE more rapidly in the spring months 
of the year than is the case with those of soils of heavier texture, nevertheless 
relatively deep sowing appears to be quite as essential in the latter as in the 
former case, 

4. It is not possible, sharply, to define in figures a depth of sowing likely 
to prove applicable to all cases. It may be pointed out, however, that with 
us, in so far as the germination percentage was concerned, the extreme depth 
of 6in* did not prove excessive ; and that in some instances it yielded the 
most satisfactory growth of all. It appears to us, however, that for oidinary 
purposes a depth of Sin. to 4in. might safely he recommend^, trith the 
proviso that the later in the year seeding operations take place the deeper 
should the seed be sown. 
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5. Given the presence of favorable moisture conditions in the layer of soil 
in which the seed is placed, the rapidity of germination is dependent wholly 
on the actual temperature of the latter; hence germination is more rapid 
towards the end of spring than at the beginning. It is thus that we found 
that maize sown late in September at a depth of Sin. took 12 to 15 days to 
show above ground ; whilst maize sown at the same depth in October reached 
the same .stage in seven to 10 days. 

(To he continued.) 


THE BROKEN HILL FRUIT TRADE, 


USE OF EEBOSIUB AND BXNZINS CASES. 

For several months past fruits, plants, and vegetables put up in new pack- 
ages have been dispatched from South Australia to Broken Hill without 
having undergone the inspection prior to export which had been insisted 
upon by the New South Wales Government for a good many years past. 
This, however, is the only inter-State trade in which the use of secondhand 
fruit cases is yet permitted ; but they must be dipped in boiling water or 
steamed, and be certified to that effect by an inspector to be accepted. 
Recenljly the question was raised whether a case from which kerosine or 
benzine tins had just been removed was a secondhand case, and the inspectors 
at Broken Hill ruled these must be dipped and certified in the usual way 
before being filled with fruit for that town. This ruling caused considerable 
trouble in outlying country districts where an inspector was not available 
at all times to see the cases dipped or steamed. With a view to ameliorating 
this condition the New South Wales department was appealed to in reference 
to permitting the use of kerosine and benzine cases which had never contained 
fruit. On Thursday, November 29th, the Under Secretary for Agriculture 
in Sydney replied as follows : — 

“ Relating to the question of permitting the use of kerosine and benzine 
cases for packing fruit sent from South Australia to Broken Hill, I have to 
inform you this department has no objection to such cases being used pro- 
vided they do not impart any foreign flavor to the fruit ; but if complaints 
are received from importers at Broken Hill that such is the case the practice 
will have to be discontinued."' This concession is made in the interests of 
those powers who, it is contended, cannot obtain the Services of an inspector 
to supervise the dipping or obtain other cases. The cases should be? dipped 
in boiling water or steamed, and the sender is to certify that this treatment 
has been effected, the certificate referred to being forwarded to the fruit 
inspector at Broken Hill. 
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BEE-KEEPING NOTES. 

THE MBTAMORPHOSI& OF THE BEE. 

By T. E. Whitelaw, Inspector of Apiaries. 

Among the numerous inhabitants of the insect world one of the most 
interesting, from a scientific and practical view point, is the insect asso- 
ciated with the production of honey — ^the common hive bee. An examination 
of its life history reveals to the entomologist and the public generally how 
wonderfully it is constructed to perform .the 'task to which it is ordained by 
Nature — ^the fortfiisation of .flowers. , 

cla^jifiq^tion of the bee is as follows : — 

JCingdpm— Animal. 

Sub-kingdopi — Amnlosa (having their bodies in rings). 

Division — Arthro'poda (with Jointed feet). 

Class — Imeeta (having their bodies in three parts. Passing through 
four stages of existence— larva, pupa, and imago). 

Order— (possessing fouar,. membraneous wings). 

(long-tongued bees fei^ing on honey and pollen); 
Genus — Afis (t|ie hive. bee). 

> Camiolan, Caucasian, &c. 

’ Apether^ consi^ of the sho#t-tongued bees, the AndrenidcB which, 
together the Apidce, eomsb of nearly 2,000 distinct species. So far as 
my knowledge extendi I believe that very few of these are found in the Cpm- 
monwWlth. The are of no utility to the beekeeper for honey- 

gathering purposes, and only a few of the A^idm are useful in this respect. 

Undoubtedly the main object in the creation of this multitude of insects, 
devoted to the p.thering of nectar and pollen, is to ensure the more certain 
conveyance from flower to flower of the pollen dust, by which fertile seed is 
produced. Friiltgrowers especially should consider this matter, for the bees . 
perform useful work in setting the fruit blossom, and undoubtedly assist in 
rendering the crops more certain. 

At the commencement of summer, under normal circumstances, three 
kinds of bees will be found in a hive of bees— one queen, who is a fully- 
developed fenrale, laying all the eggs jbrom which the other bees ate produced ; 
a few hundred drones or males who, beyond the ditty of copulation, lead an 
idle existence *, and the remaining population will comprise from 30,000 to 
80,000 workers, which are partially developed females, wh6, as fheir name 
denotes, perform the arduous work of the MvA The number of the latter 
varies with the vitality of the colony and to cdnditioi^ which have either 
aided or retarded the increase of population. 

? The queen, although subject to the will of her offspring, is essentially the 
spirit of the hive, for upon her devolves the maternal task of reproduction. 
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On her to a very large extent depends the future prosperity of the hive, 
for she is the mother of the working element. During the height of the season 
under favorable conditions she is able to lay from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs per day. 
Her span of existence may extend to several years, but usually after the second 
or third year her egg-bearing proclivities begin to wane. 

The workers perform the toil of the hive, and their tasks are varied and 
numerous. They manufacture the wax with which to build the combs in 
which they rear and feed their young. Foragers for nectar, pollen, arid 
propolis are they, and the examination of a hive at night will reveal an army 
of diligent insects within the entrance busily fanning their wings to create ■ 
the circulation of air necessary to remove the surplus moisture in the honey, 
which has been converted from nectar. Their life is a brief one, for during 
the exacting labors of a busy summer they only live from six to eight weeks. 
In the dormant period of the year the wear and tear on their tissues and 
muscular strength is not so great, and they live longer. 

The drones are proverbial idlers, and their sole claim for existence is the 
fertilisation of the young queens when born ; and once their object is accom- 
plished and the honey flow commences to decrease they are driven from the 
hive to die. 

The wax combs are composed of hexagonal cells, 'which are thei receptacles 
for the honey and pollen, and are also used for rearing the larvoe ; in other 
words, they are. the cradled for the young. The worker cells are one-fifth of 
an inch in width, and about one-half of an inch deep, measuring 27 to 29 
cells to one square inch. The drone cells are larger, being one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter and five-eighths of an inch in depth, and about 16 to 18 
are contained in one square mch. 

Queens are reared in specially built cells, which project from the combs, 
and are shaped very much like a thimble with its point downwards. They 
are only constructed when the (condition of the hive necessitates the presen(‘e 
of young queens: The work of nursing and feeding the br(K)d is a great 
strain on the resources of a hive, and necessitates a large c‘-onsnmption of food. 

Table op METAMoriPHCisis. 


Number of Days. 



Queen. 

Worker, 

Drone. 

Egg stage ; 

3 

3 

3 

Feeding period as larva 

' 5 

5 

6 

(The OjelLs are capped on the ninth day.) 

Spinning opooon 

1 

2 

3 ’ 

Period of rest 

2 

3 

3 1 

Transition from larva to nymph 

1 

1 

1 

Transition from nymph to perfect adult 

3 

7 

9 

The .full-grown insect emerges 

15 

21 

25 
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The above periods vary sKgbtly in accordance with varying conditions 
that may exist, aach as temperature, the strength and circumstances of the 
hive of bees. The egg is..ovoid in shape, being slightly thicker at one end, 
and is covered with a delicate membraneous network. When first laid in 
the cell it is in an upright position, gradually sinking down, so that on the 
third day it is in a horizontal position ; it then hatches into a small apodal 
larva. 

The worker larva is fed for five days, but on the third day it is weaned 
by having a mixture of honey and digested pollen added to the chyle food. 
The same egg, if especially reared in a queen cell, would produce a queen if 
fed continuously throughout the feeding period on chyle food. Beekeepers 
when rearing queens have to exercise the greatest care to see that the bees 
do not select larvae for the future queens which have already entered the 
weaning stage. Should this happen, very inferior queens would be bred, 
and it is probable that in some instances they would be drone breeders or 
fertile workers. 

The white larva which liatches from the egg is footless, and is made up of 
13 segments. During the feeding period it lies curled up in the bottom of 
tlie cell and grows rapidly, and as its size increases a vertical position is 
assumed. Several moults are undergone, and eventually the grub is sealed 
over in the cell with a porous capping of wax and pollen. It then spins a 
silken cocoon with the aid of a silken fluid derived from the silk glands, which 
eventually become the salivary glands of the mature insect. 

After the period of rest which follows many changes ensue, the larva chang- 
ing to a nymph or chrysalis. The segments of its body form into the head, 
thorax, and abdomen. The legs, antennee, mandibuhe, and wings come 
prominently into view, and the organs gradually commence to color, and 
eventually, in t^e case of a worker, the perfect insect emerges, about 21 days 
after the egg was first laid. 

The walls of the cells in an old piece of brood comb will be largely composed , 
of the cocoons and cast-off skins of the countless insects which have hatched 
from them. When rendering old combs into wax, advantage is taken of 
this knowledge. The skins will absorb a quantity of the molten wax, which 
is then very difficult to completely remove: If, however, the combs are 
well soaked previous to the rendering process, the cocoons become saturated 
with water, and will not absorb the wax so readily. 

After hatching from the cell the young worker is for a few hours in a some- 
what feeble condition, having a silvery-grey appearance., Strength is soon 
gained, and she takes het place in the army of insects attending to the require- 
' ments of the young brood. Later she will join the foragers in search of nectar 
and pollen, and eventually a useful existence will be terminated by death, 
which usually takes place away from the hive, 

Errata, —P age 383, line 17, for “ one-fifth ” rea4 « one- fiftieth,*’ 
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THE WHEAT CROP. 


Official Forecast! Probable Average, 9'54 Bushels. 

Tte work of compiling the official estimate of the wheat and hay harvest 
for the season 1911-12 was completed by the Government Statist (Mr. 
L. H. Sholl) and the officials of the department on Wednesday, November 29th. 
The actual figures for the past season and the estimated ones for the present 
season are given in detail in the following pages. Iji the table below the 
official totds for the State are shown, together with the estimates of The 
Advertiset and The Register. 


■ 1 

1011-12. 

Government 

Statist, 

Nov. 29th, 1911. 

The Advertiser, 
Nov. 8th, 1911. 

The Register, 
Nov. 18th, 1011. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Area under crop 

2,678,740 

2,508,631 

2,668,882 

Ai*ea to be reaped for wheat . . . 

2,168,700 

2.168,631 

2,196,894 

Area to be cut for hay : 

; 410,040 

350,000 

362,988 


1 Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Aggregate wheat yield 

20,680,640 

18,811,437 

20,302,224 

Average per acre 

i 9-54 

8-42 ; 

9-2 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Aggregate hay yield 

477,420 

— 

381,137 

Average per acre 

i ton Sewts. 


I ton Icwt. 


In most of the divisions the season has been exceptionally dry, and the 
fact that, notwithstanding this, the Govermpent Statist has been enabled 
to place his estimate at such a comparatively satisfactory figure is undoubtedly 
due to the improved methods of cultivation adopted generally by South 
Australian farmers. The report shows that the total acreage under crop 
is 137,584 acres more than last season, and that the estimated production 
of grain is less by 3,664, lOObush. and of hay more by 13,372 tons than in 
1910-11. A decrease in the average yield of grain is forecasted for all the 
divisions of the State with the exception of the Western, the estimated average 
for the whole of the State being 9*54bufih. per acre as against ll‘57bush. 
in the previous season. In view of the exceptional dryness of the season 
(states the Government Statist) and that many crops were sown on new land, 
the precaution has been taken to considerably modify the numerous reports ; 
but even after doing so, with favorable harvesting weather, the results pm- 
dicted should be fully realised. 

The following shows the estimated averages per acre for each division in 
comparison with the actual for the previous season: — 


Averages per Acre. 

Division. Grain. ’ Hay. 

Bushels. Tons. 

Central 9-57 {11-77) . . 1-24 (1-16) 

Lower North 12-05 (13-65) , . 1-40 (1-51) 

Upper North '6-77 (11-87) . .. 0-84 (1-34) 

South-Eastern 7-58(40-14) .. 0-82(1*16) 

Western 8-86 (8-79) .. 0-96 (0-85) 


The State 9-54 (11-57) . .. 1-16 (1-38) 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


fiy OFFIC3BUS OF THJB StOOIC LeFAJRTMJiINT. 


Diseases of the Uiitiary, DeprodnetiVe, and Nervous System. 

{Continued irom fage 379 of the November issue;) 

The various forms of diseases which aff^t the urinary, reproductive, and 
nervous systems of farm animals are those Which tix the highest skill Snd 
most careful study on the part of the veterinarian, and yet most people sum 
them up in an ofiEhand Way as ** stoppage of the water, inflamrriation inside, 
and staggers/^ . ^he.threc systems are so closely allied in their physiological 
functions that to dMde the diseases into groups as they attack the one or 
the other is a more or less arbitrary method ; yet it has the advantage of 
somewhat simplifying the explanations, and will be adopted in this article. 

Diseases of the Urinaby System. 

The most striking symptom which the stockowner usually notices is that 
the flow of urine is either too profuse or too scanty, more often the, latter. 
When this is the case, and the urine is thick and stringy like tlie white of an 
egg, there is probably advanced disease of the kidneys and bladder, and 
veterinary aid should be summoned without delay, because it is a curious 
fact that the diseases of these three systems which offer the most apparently 
alarming symptoms are really the least to b^ feared, while those in which 
the symptoms do not seein to demand much attention are those in which 
insidious disease is most likely to have a fatal termination ; and the stringy 
white substance is probably derived from this cells which line the minute 
tubes of the kidneys, without which these organs cannot remove the waste 
which is slowly poisoning the whole system.’ 'Nitre and such stimulants 
are not to he recommended, although at first they "seem to afford relief; 
hut pending skilled advice it will be well to keep the bowels loose and let the 
patient have plenty to drink, with linseed or bran tea, wln<ffi soothe the 
kidneys and bladder. - ^ y V ’ 

, If the urine is thick and crealny there is probably dise^e; in one of the 
, j^jneys^or in the bladder ; if the former there will be increase of temperature 
J>ain m pressure over the loins, with occasional colic. Copious supplies 
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of pure drinking water, with plenty of linseed or bran tea, will be useful in 
this case also, while’ the veterinary surgeon will be able to locate the disease 
and prescribe suitable drugs ; or will probably wash out the bladder if he 
finds it is in that organ, and apply suitable remedies .locally. Dropsy is 
frequently a symptom of urinary trouble, and when it is present it will be 
well to limit the quantity of drinking water, though still giving demulcent 
drinks, of which marshmallow tea is one of the best. 

Azoturia, or black water, in the horse is a serious condition, in which the 
whole of the urinary tract is involved. One of the early symptoms is a darken- 
ing and thickening of the urine, which, in severe cases, resembles thick 
coffee ; the horse is in great pain and sweats profusely, while the hind quarters 
become paralysed. The d’sease is associated with too high feeding on heavy 
nitrogenous foods, amongst which lucerne should be noted. It is a disease in 
which professional aid should be sought early ; but in the meantime the diet 
should be reduced to the lightest and most digestible. The bowels must be 
stimulated to take off as much work as possible from the kidneys, and 
wherever possible the horse must be made to walk, even if he has to be 
supported. 

Wh^ the urine is thick and sandy, and is passed painfully in jerky jets 
while the animals straddles and groans, one may be sure that there is a stone 
or sand in the bladder ; and if there is a great deal of pain and possibly blood 
with the urine, there may be a stone in the kidney. These conditions require 
skilled aid, but relief may be given in the meantime by flushing the system 
with plenty of demulcent drinks, which may contain bicarbonate of soda 
(baking soda), or, better, the same salt of potash ; and opium and camphor, 
especially the latter, will allay the pain, while the bowels must be stimulated 
to work by salts such as hyposulphite of soda.. 

Bites and stings on the external parts of the urinary organs and within 
the sheath give rise to alarming symptoms owing to the enormous swelling 
which usually accompanies them, and which often runs along the belly and 
down the legs, A thorough examination of the parts should be made in case 
flies have laid their eggs, which would develop into maggots, and plenty of 
bathing with hot water, to which a little washing soda or a few drops of 
household ammonia have been added, will generally set matters right ; but 
if the urine is persistently withheld owing to the pain, camphor, sweet nitre, 
or hot gin may be given to increase the flow, with demulcent drinks. Inflam- 
mation of the bladder may be either acute or chronic ; in either case the 
animal will lose condition rapidly, and in the latter the urine will, after a 
time, be constantly dribbling away. Opiates, potash salts, and demulcents 
are called for, but are best given under veterinary direction. 

Occasionally in marcs irritation of the bladder ox of the neighboring parts 
causes that organ to be turned insid:e out^a paiixful condition which requires 
surgical aid to put right, and which may be recognised by a pinkish^ purple 
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mass inside or even protruding between the lips of the bearing, from the 
sides of which the urine is ejected in two tiny streams* Should such an 
accident be noticed, the damaged organ should be carefully cleansed with a 
weak solution of Condy’s crystals or other non-irritating agent, and well 
lubricated with carbolised vaseline, and gently but firmly pressed continuously 
from its centre till it turns inside like the finger of a glove. Afterwards the 
animal must be kept on a laxative diet, with demulcent drinks and soothing 
drugs. 

An excessive flow of urine, if of long* standing, points to diabetes, a disease 
which destroys the tissue of tlie kidneys. Relief may be obtained by certain 
drugs; which should be prescribed by a veterinary surgeon, while the drinking 
water must be restricted in quantity and demulcent drinks substituted for 
it, and the diet must be of the lightest kind. 

Difiiculty in passing the urine frequently arises, not from general disease 
of the kidneys or bladder, or from the presence of stones in the urinary tract, 
but from some mechanical obstruction, which is spoken of as a stricture 
and which frequently follows an injury, such as may occur to a stallion during 
service. For the treatment surgical aid is generally required, but soothing 
drinks, free supply of water, camphor and other diuretics, help a passage 
by increasing the amount of urine secreted. 

It will be seen from the foregoing notes that the successful treatment of 
urinary disaeses is not a matter for an amateur to undertake without con- 
siderable risk of failure ; but the application of common seose, strict cleanli- 
ness, and a few every-day household drugs will be ot the greatest help to the 
veterinary surgeon in attendance; but his chance of success Will be much 
greater if he is called in early, for when these disease are wdl adtauoed 
the chance of e successful cure is considerably lessened, and the work involved 
in their treatment, as well as the expense, greatly increased. 

u. L- ■ 

Diseases of toe Repkoductive System. 

Abortion is one of the most common and costly of the diseases of the 
reproductive system. This failure to carry the young till the full tenn is 
often due to a nervous shock or some general systemic disturbance, such as 
poisoning. 

Abortion generally upsets an animal considerably, and it is well to cleanse 
the system by keeping the bowels well open and. feeding very lightly until 
all untoward symptoms have disappeared. If local treatment seems neces- 
sary, a weak injection of lysol or similar disinfectant may be given. 

Retention of the afterbirth is another troublesome condition, and in the 
mare, if the membranes have not come away within a few hours of birth, 
they should be removed. The womb should be well flushed out Witt a solu- 
tion of lysol or similar prepWation, and the membranes carefully separated 
it, while steady traction is kept up on the external part, After removal 
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the womb must again be flushed out, and hyposulphite of soda with ginger 
and warm gin are useful medicines for cleaning and restoring tone to the 
system. 

Straining and flooding often occur after birth. If not severe they may 
be dealt with by keeping the bowels open and giving soothing medicine such 
as laudanum ; but if. severe and long continued, local astringent injections 
will be required, which may be prepared by using lysol or izal as strong as 
5 per cent., and adding the juice of a lemon to each quart of water 
used. In preparing injections for flooding, the water should be between 
95® F. and 100® F., or as hot as can be borne by the point of the elbow. Severe 
straining is sometimes followed by inversion of the womb or vagina, in which 
case the protruding organs should be immediately cleaned with a weak solu- 
tion of lysol ; and in the case of a womb a clean sheet should be kept under 
it to prevent its being damaged by dirt, grass seeds, &c., pending the arrival 
of veterinary help, failing which it should be well lubricated with carbolised 
vaseline or clean lard, and, by constant steady pressure on the end, it should 
be turned in like a glove and followed by the hand and arm till it is well in 
place, when another clean sheet soaked in lysol solution should be all inserted 
in the womb until that organ can be felt to contract on it, when it may be 
slowly withdrawn. The animal should be well propped up behind so that 
the hind quarters are much higher than, the fore,, and kept in this position 
till all straining is over. 

These aflections may be accompanied by leucorrhcea, shown by a glairy 
white discharge, and has to be treated through the system, as well as loc&lly, 
by perchloride of mercury solution 1~24(X). 

Soon after, birth the udder is subject to various forms of inflammation, 
which result in loss of milk, or blood appearing in the milk, or in inability to 
retain the milk. The bloody appearance is most frequent in young dams, 
and usually yields to treatment in the form of cooling medicine such as Ipsonfi 
salts or treacle. The milk may be prevented from running away by seeing 
that the udder does not become overstocked, and giving iron as a tonic — 
a drachm of the sulphate twice a day- The Various forms of jnammifcis 
require more energetic treatment, both local and systemic, in the form of 
repeated fomentations with hot soapsuds and the injection into the afiected 
quarters of a 4 per cent, solution of boracio acid twice a day, and cooling 
medicine internally, especially hyposulphite of soda. 

Diseases o£,?^e penis often result in inability to protrude or retract that 
organ, and immense painful sweHing results in either case, which is best 
relieved^by frequent fomentations with warm soapstfds. Should the inflam- 
mation extend to the testicles 1 ihere,,ma 3 r be both orchitis and hydrocele, a 
fillfng of , the scrotum with inflammato^ exudate, which will require veterinary 
aid, but frequent fomentations and suspension of the. organs, whereby the: 
dragging weight is relieved^ will assist in recovery, 
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Swelling of the cord after castration, resulting in a permanent thickening 
from which there is a constant discharge of matter, is known as scirrhous 
cord, and requires surgical treatment ; but in the meantime iodide of potas- 
sium internally and iodised phenol locally will help to keep it in check. 

The various forms of rupture affecting the male reproductive organs and 
the navel all require surgical treatment ; but it is well to seek advice early, 
and in the majority of oases the veterinary smgeon will keep the animal 
under observation while nature effects a reduction of ’the swelling, while in 
the few wluch require more active intervention he will be able to choose 
the proper time , to operate. The castration of rigs, animals in which one 
or both testicles have failed to descend into the scrotum, is purely a matter 
for skilled veterinary aid. 


{To he continved,) 
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THE CURRANT INDUSTRY. 


WIRE NETTING RACKS FOR DRYING. 


By GrEO. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, 4:c. 

The subject of drying currants upon racks nxade by' stretching wire netting 
upon various supports, as opposed to the old system of spreading them upon 
wooden trays laid side by side upon the ground, has been the cause of much 
discussion and experiment during the past season or two, more particularly 
among the most up-to-date producers in the Mildura irrigation area* ' In- 
quiries have been filtering in to this branch from time to time indicating that 
in a small way, at any rate, our South Australian currant-growers are becom- 
ing alive to the possibilities contained in the idea* When visiting Mildura 
last year the writer was struck with the many devices tried by various growers * 
with a view to attaining the same object, and, through the courtesy of the 
proprietor of the MUiura GuUioator, now reproduces some excellent photo- 
graphs of racks, with descriptions abridged from the interesting articles 
contributed to that paper in respect to these pictures by Mr. W. B* Periam. 

It .plaiined .that these racks, judged from the superficial area covered, 
are nei^cniy va®% more economical in construction, but much more so in 
manip|Sl^tfon* The fruits are unloaded on to the racks direct, and, being 
in such a manner that the m plays all around the bunches, no 
tura% operati^l needed* further, as the racks i^e covered^ no. tedious 
sticking need W performed mth feverisi hasl^, aud that fcequantJy at o*^- 
time rates of pl^y, pn, ihe approach of a thieaton^.atorta*. .It may, 
claimed that a cbyii^ ^ound of probably not more than^ one-fourth the area 
needed for trays will suffice under this system. TSfe in itself on comparatively 
small irrigation blocks, where every square foot of land surface is of appre- 
ciable value, commends the practice as worthy of consideration. 

As far as the efiept upon the fruit itielf is oonoetned, doubtless a more 
uniform sample, in so far as color and texture, is ooneernjed^.lf bbt^^ 
where the currants are dried in the shadi^ ^To this ponclusio A has aU of tie 
experiments tended to lead the 'SEldp^ currants, and apjpamtiy 

they are not originating, but to Austra^n prUdu^ 

established practice .in oldeJrlai^^.'It^ltoe'nj^ to spot_^P^^ 

the manipulation' 'of .Qreek numh^^ ot 

this Jmrnd of, last that in 

Volatisaia (where the best Grecian currants sure produced) there is a tendency 
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to dry the currants in the shade under a shed. They are placed in open wire 
trays and are piled up one above the other, with plenty of room both above 
and below for air. When the autumns are sufficiently warm for the purpose 
ourrants dried in the shade are of superior quality. They are said to be softer, 
more elastic, and of better general appearance. On the other hand, they 
are apt to rot in the event of cold weather setting in before the drying process 
has been completed.’* 

Judging from the experience of the Mildura experimenters last year, damp 
as it was, this last-named contingency need not be taken into consideration 



Mr. S. Back. 


in the valley of the Murray, were reasohrfble care exercised fe the 

racks, but in some of the mbister and later districts It should, 

/ignored as, yet. - ■ 

'Referring to'our -MildUra views, ’No. 1' is a mck 
.Hi^rbert .Hollick, of Irymple Avenue. fitted with raekc;!^ 
v^e,; '2ia.> mesh. The posts ftnd cross 'pii^W'’expWn 
"■oi^ine as -far us the woodwbrfe goes; ' 

,,;fotp^lon^tudinal: wir6a-in 'addition 

of pests. Ektch of theCe wirei|#^^|^ed 'Ci&ining 

^ and 

one 18in. from the soil ]ly-feeahs'<si,,I^P^fe^ to 




Mr 0 Gair*e 
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the tops of each pair of posts, three wires — one along each side and one along 
the apex— are strained and a calico or hessian roof is fixed by means of eyelets 
rings, which, sliding on the wires as in No, 8, permit the roof being telescoped 
in sections. Similar blinds may be fixed to the side wires, and these, during 
rainy weather, can be run along into position to protect the fruit from driving 
shpwers. 

No. 2 is a slightly difiexent racfe, built by Mr. H. A. Johnson, Koorlong 
Avenue. It is 150ft. long, and contains six tiers of 3ft. netting, each 1ft* above 
the other. This structure would be roofed as described for No. 1, but the 



Mr. W, B. Ohaffey'-s. 


es^ntial differences in its design are the side braces of wood alc^ 
of the posts, which does away with the end bracks seen in No. 1. 

. of the netting is also fixed to rollers, so that it may W %Kteaed 
instead ^ a cross bmce of wood supporting the netting at ^ch j^r^r^ts 
arS' drawn aorosSi - ■ ^ ’ 

I No. i is a more expensive stofecture, ]mng gnii^ared by Mt/'p. 

^ teeath Street* It^ after completion, contains J2 tiers m 

irmade rolfes each Sft .wide, stretched side by 
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between, each set of posts. As the tiers of netting are so closely placed, a 
shallow zinc tray has been used by whicli to spread the fruit upon the racks, 
therie not being sufl5.cient space between the racks to permit the insertion of 
the ordinary picking buckets or baskets. 

‘No. 4 is a 300-ft. long rack, 6ft. wide, rhade up of two 3-ft. wide rolls of 
netting, supported on longitudinal wires as used by Mr. W. B. Chaffey on 
Belar Avenue. The feature of this rack is the roofing of curved galvanized 
iron ; and No. 5 gives a closer view of how thickly the currants are piled 
u^n the racks, which are 12in. apart, and how it hangs suspended half way 
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shed cost £25, and its present racks possess a superficial area of 4,620 sq. ft., 
or equal to that provided on 256 trays, each 6ft. by 3ft. This, however, 
is hardly a fair comparison, as the fruit can be spread pretty well twice as 
thickly on netting racks as upon trays. It is claimed that an average picking 
bucket holds 171bs. of green fruit, and this can be spread upon 3 sq. ft. 
of netting surface. The shed referred to above would hold on its racks 
1,540 buckets, or 26,1801bs. of fresh grapes, which drying out, as it is claimed 
they do under these conditions, from three to one, equals 8,7261bs. of dried 
currants. 



Mr. J. IiookUead’s. 

No. 7 shows the <-ahco cover as used by Mr. M. B. CJonsidino upon a low 
four-tier rack, and at the side may be seen the fruit being finished on hossian. 
Some growers adopt this practice, but others do not consider it is necessary, 
and dry the fruit on the racks until it can he rubbed through the netting! 
when it falls upon hestian spread upon the bottom rack or upon the ground 
beneath the racks. Some have placed ordinary drying trays upon the ground 
beneath the racks to catch the loose berries which fall through the netting 
during the operations of spreading and drying the fruit. 

No. 8 omveye a clearer idea of the use made by Mr. W. B, Ohaffey in 
laisin-diying of the calico coverings over trays laid upon the ground— first 
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used, it is said, by a Mr. Forbes in Mildura as a protection against rain 
storms instead of stacking the trays. 

Since tbe foregoing notes were written the Renmark Fruitgrowers' Associa- 
tion has been presented with a report from the delegation appointed by that 
body to visit Mildura and inquire fully into this subject. Through the 
courtesy of the Editor of the Renmark Pioneer I append the recommendations 
made by the delegates, as they not only confirm all the advantages claimed 
for this method of drying currants — with a possible extension to other grapes 
for, raisins — ^but give specifications of racks considered most suitable in size 



to. 35 a. 4?on8idlns*S. ' 


f^utposes and condttiopsj The delegates — M^srs. Muspratt, 
;and Howie — are eduoat^; pr^^essive, men, who are not only 
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fruit demands. It has been claimed that if the currants, under ordinary 
summer weather, can* be spread in the sun for a day and then put in the 
shade to finish slowly, a better class of fruit is obtained. Mr. Muspratt points 
out in a discussion upon this report how this may be attained where large 
or lengthy structures are made by filling one shelf only each day. 

? The writer is disposed to suggest that the side posts be not wider than 
5ft. or 6ft. apartj and that loose cross bars, either of wood or iron, which shall 
be held in position by means of iron pegs which pass through holes bored in 
their ends and through corresponding holes in the posts be used. Each of^the 
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the drier is desirous of taking advantaj*e of tlie direct suiisliino. In inakinjj; 
(*ovoi*s for enclosing citrus trees for fmnigatioii purposes it has been proved 
conclusively that two ;3-ft. widths seamed together stand more wear and tear 
than one 6ft* width. Tt is possible for the purpose of covers for drying raclcs 
the same proof may hold good. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF RENMARK COMMITTEE. 

'riic following are blic reconiimmdations of the Renmark Committee : — 

(a) A drying rack suitable to all classes of grapes. 

(b) A currant-diving shed. 

Desc^rifhon oif Proposed Rack A. 

Length— 5()yds., divided into lb panels of lOft. each. 

AVire netting — 4ft. width, 2in. mesh, in four tiers 15in. apart, the lowest 
tier btMiig 18in. from the ground. 

The posts can be of any shape, oft. Gin. above the ground and 2ft. below, 
whilst at each end and in the centre longer posts (lOft., 8ft. out of the ground) 
are needed to run the sliding cover on. 

The tiers of netting are fixed at each end to a piece of Bin. x Bin. red gum 
5ft. long, by turning the netting back and fastening it by a piece of bucket 
handle wire (No. 6) threaded through the netting. The Bin. x Bin. end pieces 
are fixed at one end, and at the other end fastened by wire to Walker strainers, 
in order to allow for straining up the netting when the load is on. At each 
pair of posts the netting is supported by twitched No. 10 wire, whilst the 
cross pieces at the top of the posts consist of Bin. x 2in. red gum entered into 
the posts. 

The cover consists of I2J-yd. lengths of 80-in. unbleached calico, which 
draws back to the ends and the centre. This cover runs on tliree wires and 
is fixed to them by rings of No, 1 galvaniifsod wire 18in. apart. It is drawn 
in and out by clothes lines fixed to the calico. In adition to the cover, a 
hessiah curtain can be hung on either side for protection from driving rain. 

The capacity of the rack, if the fruit is spread one box (281bs.) to 5 s<|. ft., 
is too boxes of green fruit, or approximately 35cwtB. of dry fruit. 

Prices are at the present moment being obtained for the posts, netting, 
and covers. We estimate the cost of this rack erected to be about £11 lOs. 
ft is interesting to note that trays to spread the same amount of fruit at two 
and a half trays to the box (1,200 trays at £4 4s.) would cost £60 8s. 

J^Uterial Required for the Construction of Drying Rack A. 

Ncttmg“200yds. of 2in, mesh 4ft. wire netting ; by preference of 17 
guage. 

Posts — 30 7ft. 6in. posts, four 10ft. posts. 

Timber— red giun or jarrah ; eight pieces of 5ft. Sin. x 3in., end pieces ; 
14 pieces 5ft. 6in., Sin. x 2in. ; three pieces 6ft., 4in. x 2in., cross pieces, 
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Wire-T-1, 115yds. Eesisteel for tiers ; 280yds. No. 10 block wire for supports ; 
160yds. galvanized wire for covers ; eight pieces galvanized No. i wire in 
4ft. lengths. 

Cover — 50yds. of 80in. unbleached calico ; 160yds. of clothes line ; 20? 
galvanized iron rings (No. 4 gauge). 

Strainers — 11 Walker strainers. No allowance for doadmau stays. 


Currant-drying Shed B. 

Dimensions 60ft; x 20ft.j divided into six bays of 10ft. The height above 
the ground is 7ft., .wliilst the centre longer posts are required to carry the 
roof. The wire netting is arranged in three racks of from seven tiers at 1ft, 
apart .to 14 at 6in. Probably the most suitable distance apart for currants 
would be so as to give 10 tiers on each rack. The whole is covered under a 
permanent iron roof. All the tiers of netting are movable, as the Snd pieces < 
slide on the outside posts and are loose between. When in fm&tyk they a^e 
held in place by being strained up, and at each post the Cross supports rssh';' 
on Jin. iron pegs. The cross supports for the netting can easily be made 
out of straight mallee stakes 5ft. long. 

The estimates of quantities are included in this report, and until prices are 
obtained it is not possible to give the cost, but it should be about £36. The 
capacity at 6 sq. ft. to the box is roughly 5J tons, if 10 tiers to each 
rack are used. Trays to spread a like amount would run into £160. The 
supports for both rack and shed should be logs sunk 4ft, under the surface, 
to which the end posts are stoutly wired back. 


SrBcmcATioNS. 

Timber, framework (gum or jarrah), 10 pieces 10ft. 6m., 4in. x 4in ; 20 
pieces 9ft,, 4in. x 4in. ; eight pieces 9ft., 6in. x 6in. ; four pieces lOft. 6m., 
6in. X 6m. ‘ ; 

End pieces for netting, gum or jarrah, 60 pieces 5ft., Sin. x Sin. , 

Cross pieces — 150 pieces,, straight mallee stakes suitable. 

Roof timber (oregon) — ^girders, seven pieces 2Qft,, 5in. x 2in, ; wait ptatcj 
120ft., 4in. X 2in. ; roof pieces, 28 pieces 12ft., Sbi x 2in. ; 36Qft., Sin. X liiu. ; 
ridging, 60ft., 9in. x liin. , . ^ 

Iron^eO sheets 6ft., gd^rmg,'4oft.^xidge-Cappihfc 

Netiiug---65Pyds. bf 4ft^ wire^.nst&ig, (ahdlT / 

Also ^-Walker strainers. ahd, f(X)^iKm;irOhapikei^ 

■ wire 

posts ' 
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both currants and sultanas. The principle on which it would be worked is 
to , have the tiers of netting, say, Sin. apart to begin the season upon which 
currants should be spread, and then if required for Sultanas or Gordos every 
Other tier could be removed, so giving the extra space required for these 
fruits. 

A regards the construction of such a rack the details require some further 
elaboration. We think that growers will better obtain information from 
inspection of a rack which Messrs. Baaey and Howie intend to erect shortly. 
This rack will be 5ft. 4:in. abo^ the ground, with eight tiers 8in. apart. The 
netting will be removed by the means of a windlass, during which process 
no doubt an easy method of clearing the fruit could be adopted by means of 
brushes. 

Anotlier advantage the movable tiers present would be the ease of filling 
the rack ; for the netting would not be fixed in position until the tier below it 
was filled. We think growers would do well to consider this form of rack 
before making permanent fixtures of their wire netting. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


Bv D. F. Laubib, Poultry Expert. 


THE 1912-13 LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


The Minister of Agriculture (Hon, J. P. Wilson, M.L.C.) has authorised a 
further test, and laying comp'etitions will be held aHhe poultry stations Rose- 
worthy and Kybybolite. These tests will begin on 'April 1st, 1912^ and will 
terminate March 31st, 1913. As usual the prizes authorised " 

Minister are very liberal. For the two competiti^i^ 
each test there are t^^o sections— No. I. Light 
In each section of both competitions the 
eggs kid are — 1st prize, £10 ; 2nd prize, £5 
Otli prize, £1. In addition a special prize of £3 will be a vended to the peh 
which lays the greatest weight of eggs. To secure this prize not less than 
1,100 eggs must be produced by a pen. 



What thb Cokpbt^^ons Teach. 

Valm of jS<r<im.-^Perhaps the most important matter to the poultry-' 
keeper is an accurate knowledge of breeding and its laws, and yet ihk' is a 
mucb-neglected study. Egg production can only be made profitable under 
certain conditions, the chief of which is that a given number of hens shall 
average a Certain number of eggs laid during ai year. Even when a profitable 
average annual prodUotA<m is attained it by no means follows that perfection 
is reached, ‘ Quite the oont^rary- Averages are the r^ult of the contributions 
of good layers and of bad layers. An analyris of the annual yield of ea'oh.'hej^ 
would show pragr©ssii!|^ Jmpr^ 6om bad to exceileut. Ilf^ently 

many highly trained' m’&ematiclans 'M at great trouble iid prove 

by .biometri^l method^ n&fct was steady uhdetsiood, viz., that mass l^efeditig: 
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a pen of WLite Leghorns may win while another pen may be almost at the 
bottom of the Kst. Why should that be so ? All pens are housed alike, 
and have a sufficiency of proper food and are fed regularly. The reason is 
that the winning and other prominent pens of birds are bred to lay — ^they are 
members of laying strains or families. The poor layers are the progeny of 
parents, of a family of fowls, which have not been bred exclusively for egg 
production. When it is noted that the hens of a particular strain of fowls 
are prominent year after year, and in several laying competitions, we may 
assume that the strain producing such consistently good layers is the result 
of very careful selective breeding. As the public generally follows the results 
of the competitions it generally happens that those breeders whose pens are 
in a prominent position receive a great many orders for stock and eggs. Thus 
the distribution of high-class layers is assisted. 

Foods and Feeding . — Old stock-breeders have a saying to the effect that 
half the breeding goes in at the mouth. The scientific methods of feeding 
adopted at the poultry stations are made public in the annual reports. The 
foods are- simple and such as can readily be purchased. No spices and nostrums 
of any description are used aiid the hens are not subjected to any forcing 
method of feeding. Given hens of right age and of good laying strain, much 
will depend upon the food given and the methods of feeding. It must be 
remembered, however, that in laying competitions the methods of feeding 
adopted and the foods used are for the purpose of egg production, and are not 
entirely suited to growing stock to be used in time as breeders, nor for breeding 
stock in the stud pens. The publication of the feeding methods has been 
most helpful to breeders, who are universally adopting them. 

Housing . — In the Roseworthy competition the fowls are accommodated 
in small houses with open runs attached. The houses are of a very simple 
character and provide temporary shelter at night, and sometimes, invery vret 
weather, during daytime. The fowls aften are quite wet, and are at all times 
exposed to weather conditions. At Kybybolite, in the South-East, the use 
of scratching shed houses has been adopted ; this was necessary owing to 
the cold nights and mornings and to the cold subsoil. The improvement 
in egg production has been most marked, and is the result of the warmer 
conditions due to the sheltered scratching shed houses. Visitors to the poultry 
stations are enabled to inspect the Various systems of housing, and are thus 
guided when providing accommodation for their own stock. Even if the 
stock is bred to lay and are fed properly a very great measure of the egg yield 
depends upon comfoitable, warm, dry housing and yarding in the winter. 

PRErARiNa Pullets for Comfetitions. 

The age at which a pullet begins to lay depends upon many conditions. 
All things being equal, the main factor is that of strain. The pullets of some 
sbrains begin to lay at four and a half months old ; others do not lay until 
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perhaps six months of age- Very early laying is not altogether desirable, 
because it stunts the growth and tends to diminution in the size of the eggs. 
It is advisable to shift the pullets very frequently so as to check the desire 
to settle down and lay. This results in a longer period of unchecked gi’owth, 
and generally means more robust stock. It is very important that all com* 
petition stock should be well grown, as, on the termination of the test, those 
birds are sure to be used for stock production. Bearing in mind that there 
is great difSculty in timing the pullets to lay just about April 1st, it is advisable 
to have a series of hatches extending over three weeks, so that six of the right 
age may be selected to lay at the right period. A desire to encourage breeders 
in past years has resulted in the inclusion of many immature and backward 
pens of birds. These, in many cases, did not lay for weeks, and in some 
instances for months, after the starting date. The time is now ripe for dealing 
with tliis question, and I have decided to reject all such specimens. The 
inclusion of such pens spoils the averages, and as the precise reasons are, out 
of regard to the novice owner's feelirigs, not published,, a large amount of 
uncertainty as to the cause of poor averages prevails. A serious erro.r, on the 
other hand, is in forwarding pullets in full lay ; this has been done repeatedly 
and not always by inexperienced breeders. For every reason it would be 
better if the pullets could be timed to be witliin a week , of laying when for- 
warded to the poultry stations. It is a matter of knowledge that the act of 
reproduction is more or less accompanied.by functional disturbances. Pullets 
just about to lay are in an abnormal condition of excitement, even in their 
own yards and undisturbed. If sent in this condition on long journeys, 
during which they are hustled about and are then peimed in strange quarters 
adjoining hundreds of other strange birds, there is a general atmosphere of 
alarm and disquiet, and the results can but he undesirable. There are 
several ripe and maturing yolks in the ovary, and some of these may be shed 
elsewhere than into the oviduct, and thus great harm may occur. It is far 
better not to aim at a big score the first month. Such attempts end in a 
moult, which may spoil all chances. Our averages have been materially 
affected by such causes, and they are due to lack of appreciation on the part 
of breeders. The young stock should be kept growing steadily without check. 
If not doing well advice should, be sought. Very often internal parasites 
check the growth and not infrequently cause death. Feed well on as great 
a variety of food as is obtainable and. give abundance of g^eenfood. Do 
not use green cut bone, nor much meat or meat meal ; do not, in fact, overfeed, 
and do not unduly force the stock. 

When finishing the birds and, say, during the last fortnight or three weeks 
feed the pullets in the same manner as they will be fed at the poultry stations, 
viz. ^7 a.m., mash made of tw;o parts pollard, one part bran, one part cut 
greenfood mixed to a crumbly mass with hot water ; midday, cut greenfood ; 

6 p.m., grain in straw or other scratching litter. 
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If so fed tte pullets will settle dowu the more, readily. They should also 
be accustomed to sleep in houses and on perches about a foot high. From, 
the appearance of the new fowls after the start of a competition and for a 
few nights one has doubts if the housing of poultry is as- general as it should be; 
Carefully treat the pullets so that they become tame ; flighty, easily-scared 
pullets are a nuisance and very rarely lay well. 

Attention to the above details should result most favorably. Between the 
time this article appears in print and the date of commencement of the test 
many difftculties may beset breeders. I shall be pleased to advise and do 
what I can to assist if breeders will write for information. 

Rboulations and Entry Forms. 

All poultry-breeders known as likely to enter a pen for either competition 
have had a copy of the rules and an entry form posted to them. If any 
reader desires to enter and has not received the above forms they will be sent 
on application to the Poultry Expert. The entry fee is 10s. per pen of six 
birds, which must be delivered at the Railway Station, Rosewoithy or Kyby- 
bolite, as the case may be, carriage paid and addressed — The Poultry 

Expert, Railway Station. Section Pen No. .” If not 

prepaid or if otherwise addressed, no delivery will be taken. This rule will 
be strictly enforced. Roseworthy test is open to the world. Kybybolite 
teat is strictly limited to breeders resident in the South-East ; Bordertown is 
the northern Mmit. The sections are — 

Section L — ^Light Breeds, such as Leghorns, Minorcas, Andalusians, 
Anoonas, Campines. 

Section H, — ^H^vy Breeds — Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Langshans, Ply- 
mouth Bocks, Rhode Island Reds, Dbrkings, &c. 

OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

SuMMBB Diseases. 

The DrinUng TFaier,— -Although as yet only a few warm days have been 
experienced, a good many breeders are complaining of sickness among their 
poultry- In a number of cases an examination of the surroundings revealed 
sun-heated drinking water as a cause. Very often the waiter is in shallow 
pans or old tins, and when exposed to the sun soon becomes warm. Not 
only is drinking water in this warm condition a suitable medium for dis- 
tributing disease germs, but it has also a physical effect upon the birds, a.nd 
they drink too much in their endeavor to quench their thirst. The water 
vessels should be frequently scoured and disinf€rcted> and when filled with 
clean water should be kept in ab^lute shade. 

Boioel Troubles, Roup, Consequent on drinking sun-heated or dirty 
water, and owing to other causes, a good many cas^ of diarrhcea, dysentery, 
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enteritis, &c., occiir, and cause mucli loss. Where the drinhing water is 
thoroughly under control some other action may be necessary. For individual 
treatment of cases of the foregoing nature the administration of the following 
is to be recommended : — Materials — ^A supply of medical Izal, glycerine, and 
an 8 - 02 . medicine bottle with a good cork : these can be obtained from a 
chemist. Take two taiblespoonfuls of glycerine, in which drop 40 drops 
of medical Izal (not the ordinary disinfectant) ; pour this in the medicine 
bottle and fill same with clean water. Shake well and give a teaspoonful 
to each bird daily, or twice or three times a-day in bad cases. Where a 
large number of birds are affected, mix a teaspoonful of medical Izal in a 
gallon of water, and use this daily in mixing the mash. 

Diphtheria, Cank&t o/ Mouth, dc., may be cured by treatment as above, 
say, one dose a-day, and in addition by swabbing out the mouth and throat 
with Izal reduced to 1 in 40 = one teaspoonful to half a pint of water. Eepeat 
twice a-day. 

Geben- Feed. 

Maize as Green Feed . — ^A good supply can be secured from a small plot 
of richly-manured ground. Give the ground a good dressing of super, manure, 
and later on a top dressing of nitrate of soda. Sow Hickory King, or any 
of the heavy flag-bearing sorts, and sow very thickly. This can be cut as 
soon as it is a foot high, and, if well watered, will give another crop. Sow 
plots for succession. 

Sprouted Grain is an old substitute for green feed, and the principle was 
adopted, it is stated, by old-time Arctic explorers to obtain green vegetable 
growths. Sow the grain thickly in soil in a shallow box (such as a galvanized- 
iron case) ; cover with a little light horse manure, and water as needed. The 
case should stand in the shade : a straw thatch or shelter of boughs will do. 
When a few inches high so3 and growth can be cut out in sections, and fed 
to the birds, or the growth only may be cut and fed to the birds. In many 
sprouting grains and seeds there is valuable food material— this is not con- 
tained to such an extent in the older growths. 

Lucerne Ha\j Chaff . — On application to the Manager of the Government 
Irrigation Farm, Murray Bridge, poultryrhreeders can obtain supplies of 
lucerne hay chaff for their poultry. It should be well soaked in water, to 
which a little salt may be added. Many inquiries reach me from parts of 
the State far distant from Murray Bridge. In such’ cases the cost of cartage 
would prohibit the economical use of lucerne chaff obtained there. In many 
localities lucerne grows wdl, and no doubt the poultry-breeders could secure 
some cut' and cur^ into hay. As the chief food: value is in the leaf, it may 
be pointed out that lucerne hay or hay chaff without the leaves is of little 
value. After cutting, the green lucerne should be heaped, mi if 
posrible, carted in and placed on a clean floor before chaffing, some 
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such metliod very few of the leaves drop off, which will happen if the green- 
cut lucerne is exposed to great heat out in the open. 

As a general rule the use of green feed is too restricted in this State among 
poultry-breeders. Very often recourse is had to old fibrous cabbage stumps, 
and lucerne which , has flowered, and therefore of little value. Fowls are 
fond of sprouting grasses and the growing ends of most vegetation ; these 
have both great value as foods and as stimulants in general metabolism. 

Table Poultry. 

Local Demand . — ^For forward chickens and ducklings and for weighty 
old hens there is now a good demand in Adelaide. For prime young chickens 
the prices are most profitable. In sending to auction select and grade your 
stock carefully, and do not send too many at a time, or you may cause a glut. 
If you send to the Light Square branch of the Produce Department you can 
send as many as you like. All poultry received at the Government sales 
are killed and dressed. Pending sales they are held in cold store, a glut 
being thus avoided. When sending advise the manager by post card : give 
name and address of sender and number and kind of birds. 

Size and Age , — ^Many people keep their chickens and ducklings too long. 
Ducklings, if well fed, should be ready for sale at nine to ten weeks from the 
shell, and are then very profitable, White-plumaged ducks sell the best, 
and are most profitable. Colored sorts, if large, will also bring satisfactory 
prices in the local markets. Chickens for the Adelaide market should weigh 
from 31bs. upwards. At about four months old they should be at their best 
and most profitable age. Any sort or color will do for the local market, 
as long as they are young and fat. Buyers are now securing Christmas 
supplies, and sellers will do well to make early arrangements before buyers 
slacken off. 

Fattening DwMinge , — ^House the ducklings in cool sheds, divided into 
small compartments tp hold six or eight half-grown ducklings. Use plenty 
of straw or dry grass for bedding, and give plenty of clean drinking water. 
Keep a supply of grit and fine charcoal in a tin or dish. Feed on bran and 
pollard mixed to a crumbly (not sloppy) mass, and mix cut green food at 
least a‘ third of the bulk. Feed three times a day. When topping off omit 
the green food, and add fat, at the rate of 11b. for each 30 or 40 ducklings 
daily. Send to market before the pin feathers make their appearance. 
White ducklings should weigh 51bs- to‘6lbs. live weight at least. 

Fattening Chickens . — Select the most forward and pen in small yards or 
coops. Brovide ample fresh water, also gravel and charcoal grits. Feed 
on bran and pollard mixed with a little fat (11b, among 60 birds daily) twice 
a day. Where available, the mash may be mix;ed with milk. The mash 
inust not be sloppy. Market when they weigh from 31bs. 

Barley and oats, if w^ell ground, make ^excellent fattening foods; but if 
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coarse, contain too much bulky and useless fibre. Meat meal and meat are 
not to be used in fattening poultry ; these affect the flavor. If milk is given 
to poultry as drink, scrupulous attention must be paid to cleanliness* It 
is not advisable to alternate the use of sweet milk and sour milk. As a 
drink for ducklings it is not to be recommended, as sore eyes generally result. 
Be careful not to overcrowd the crates when forwarding to market. Chickens 
should have 15in. to 17in. head room. The floors of all coops should be 
close-boarded. Ducklings should be divided into lots of three or four ; 
partition the coops. 

Poultry for Export . — ^The season will commence with the new year, and 
the earher ducklings are sent in the better prices they will reahse. The 
export season for ducklings will end not later than the end of February, and 
for chickens about the end of March. Late shipments will not be made 
this season. The excellent prices realised for previous shipments should 
induce all breeders to co-operate in building up a large trade. The local 
markets are good only while good poultry is scarce. At the end of summer 
each year we see a glut in poultry. Do not keep your poultry too long. 
Fatten off and send to the'DepQt either for local sale or export. Further 
particnlara may be obtained from the Poultry Expert, Department of Agri- 
culture, Victoria Square East, Adelaide. 

Old Hens . — ^There is a good market for old hens if fat and fairly heavy. 
The laying season is drawing to a close, and farmers should send in now — 
before the hens moult. Better prices can be realised now, and the cost of 
feeding unproductive birds will be saved. It is a great mistake to keep old 
stock until autumn, as at that time the markets are slack. In addition to 
local buyers there arc several Victorian firms requiring poultry of all sorts. 

Eggs. 

With the exception of a few markets,' at which the price of eggs was low, 
the season has been very satisfactory as regards prices. Tliis is, no doubt, 
in part due to the demand for pickling and cold storage both here and in the 
other States. The rapid development of the egg-pulping business is also 
partly responsible, as it enables buyers to operate with less risk than in the 
ordinary way. The probable effect, in time, will be that for manufacturing 
purposes the eggs required w21 be held in pulp form. Thfe market for eggs 
in the shell will resolve itself into two qualities— good and bad. The doubtful 
and bad eggs will find poor sale, while really good eggs will realise higher 
prices than they do at present. If pulping takes the place of cold storage 
in the shell, there will be less competition with the autumn and winter fresh 
eggs. The spring demand will be good, because manufacturers will buy 
their requirements up to a reasonable price limit without regard to specula- 
tion. London will very soon have some effect in fixing the price of eggs 
jEof= piping. 
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^ Bright Prospects. 

At no time, in all the years I have been connected with the poultry industry 
have the prospects been so good as at present. The market for table poultry 
is first-class, and good profits can be made. The market for eggs is finding 
a satisfactory basis, which will be more stable as production increases. A 
tenfold increase in the production of both eggs and table poultry is needed, 
so that these products can be dealt* with in greater bulk. Hundreds of tons 
of egg pulp can be shipped to England and elsewhere ; for table poultry 
England offers a huge market. We want thousands to take up poultry- 
breeding, even, if on a small scale, but on up-to-date lij^es. Information 
supplied on application to the Poultry Expert* 


NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 

Tlio outstanding feature in connectlqn with the tests this month is the great increase 
in broodiness among the White Leghorns. No Leghorn hen which has shown the slightest 
sign of bloodiness should be bred from. All imllets should be single tested before being 
used as breeders, and those which show any signs of broodiness should be rejected. At 
the present rate of progress it is only a matter of a few years before our Leghorns will 
be practically ruined. The falling off in egg production shows that the average laying 
powers of the flock are only medium. The mere fact of such a largo increase in broodiness 
shows that many of our breeders are working in the dark. If such an important considera- 
tion is overlooked we may assume that other vital points are also neglected. Our breeders 
are rekseiving inquiries from various parts of the world, and the prospects of a satisfactory 
continuance of the export trade in laying stock will depend upon the maintenance of 
high egg production and absence of broodiness. The weather lias boon warm to hot ; 
Kybybolite registcied a shade temperature of 102® on 2Cth. 

Tho Superintendents* reports are as follows : — 

ROSBWORTHY. 

The general liealth of tho fowls ]pis been good. Two deaths occurred during the month, 
lioth in section 1 . Seventy birds in seotion 1 and 97 in section 2 have been handled for 
bmodinoss. The laying has started on the downward tendency, thus blighting any hopes 
entertained for a high general average. The leading pen still maintains its ability to 
put up fair average weekly scores, mnging in the vicinity of 33 ; but outside of this pen’s 
work nothing of a sensational natuixi has occurred. The temperature for the period 
has been as follows : — Readings at 8*30 a.m., average max. 84'3, average min. 53*7 ; 
rain, 2 points ; wind on 18 days. 

KYBYBOLITIS. 

The general health has been good. Qne death occuned, due to abdominal dropsy. 
Oho bitd was broody in seotion 1 last week for five days, but has now got undcir way again. 
Broo^ness is very prevalent in section 2 .and has gradually reduced the yield. The 
laying of Moritz Bros.? pen of White Leghorns has been most consistent. The light breed 
section has made a slight improvement on last month’s figures. The weather during 
the- major portion of November has been dry, hot, and siiltiy, accompanied with hot 
winds. The minimum temperature was 36®, and the mercury reached a maximum of 102® 
shade on Sunday, November 26th. Several people have visited the poultry station 
during the past month, amongst them members of the local Bureau, and they were 
well j^eased with the healthy appearance of the birds after their long confinement. 

D. F, Lattsiz, Poultry Expert and Lecture^. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 

TWELVE MONTHS’ TEST. 

SOSEWORTHY. 

[Started on April 1st, 1911, and to terminate March 31st, 1912.] 


t 

Competitor. 

1 

1 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Month, ended 
Novembi r 30th. 

1 Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April litt, 1911, 
to 

Nov. 30th, 1911 





SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS. 

Whitjb Lbghokns (except where otherwise noted). 

The Range Poultry and Egg Farm, Toowoomba, Queensland . . 

Cosh, A. J., Normanville 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S.W 

Hamill, H., Kogarah Bay, Sydney 

Rhodes, H. G., Brompton 

Ceilings, C. A., Riverton 

Hay, 0., Normanville 

Stevenson H., Port Mtflbourne, Victoria 

Pope, F., jun., Rockleigh * 

Malthouse, James, Nuimanville 

Moritz Bros., Hal^gadoo 

Whetstone & Enappstein , Clare 

Lampe, Bert, Hadina, S. A 

CoUingB, 0. A., Riverton '. 

Bertelsmeier, C. B„ Clare 

Bond, A. J., Clare 

Moiitz Bros., Kalangadoo 

Waite, F. J. Osborne, Nailsworth 

Ellery, J., & Son, Clare 

Kempster, T. E,, Lilydale, Victoria 

Kinnear, Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park 

Steer, W. J., Port Piiie West 

Fitz-Gerald, Gerald, Mordialloo, Victoria 

Featherstone, Mrs. M. A., North Croydon 

Lawson, Miss N., liower Mitcham 

Provia, Mrs. W. , Eudunda 

Steed, J. F. T., Woodville 

Dren, Mrs. P. A., Kapunda 

Codling H., Mitcham Park 

Provia, W., Eudunda 

Pedder, E. A., Burnside 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Swann, V. Roy, Jamestown 

Miels, 0. & H., Littlehsmplon.-w 

Wondatta Poultry Farm, Eudunda 

Purvis, Master James, West GlanviUe 

South Tan Yean Poultry Farm, South Tan Yean, Victoria. . . . 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Mazey, Phillip, Albeiton 

Padman, A. H., Hyde Park 

Hill Chas., Monarto South 


124 

797 

115 

816 

112 

804 

126 

747 

118 

572 

138 

784 

100 

840 

126 

634 

105 

565 

111 

762 

119 

814 

127 

645 

113 

653 

129 

833 

120 

822 

123 

636 

119 

715 

108 

660 

118 

764 

102 

598 

129 

677 

123 

603 

123 

1 701 

132 

601 

135 

691 

131 

694 

121 

753 

U2 

812 

127 

676 

121 

704 

125 

717 

121 

724 

105 ' 

491 

118 

607 

105 

427 

121 

732 

100 

619 

91 

704 

124 

706 

132 

793 

114 

610 
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ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION-^<7^«^mw<?. 



Eggs Laid 
for 

Uomh ended 

Total Eggs 
Laid fmn 

Competitor. 

April i8t, mu 

to 


! November SOth. 

i 

Nov.SOtb, 1911. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BBBEDS-C4)»^mtt^<?. 
White Legkorhs (except wliere otherwise noted). 

Read, J. D., Springhurst, Victoria 

Mildyen, D., Clare 

Eckemiann, W. P., Eudunda 

Hurford, E, W., Orangeville 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Shephetd, R. H, Balaklava 

Bice, J. E., Cottonville 

Burden, H. Balaklava 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, South Yan Yean, Victoiia.,.. 

Keddie, R. A., Woodside 

Purvis, Miss Gracie, West Gian ville 

March, H. S., Kapunda 

Mildren, JO^, Clare 

Hill, Chas., Monarto South 

Marshall, J. W., Moonta 

Hollands, Iru, Moonta 

Dyer, P., WoodvlUe 

H^gJB. D;r If^ina 



I Hat 

A4|ito%, MalVem 

M^eris, F; H,, Hfll^ley BeaohJ 

HMmes^l F.v EMlarton Estate 

urciyfloti 

, T* Northoote, Victoria 

' Sp^Uj^urst, Victoria / 

igyps.Tliarion 

jpertllsnim^y C, ® ^ Clare 

Koono^f Enfield 

MansoniSb Bndtli, Prospect 

Connor, D, 0.^ wwl«r 

Thistle Stpdij^lry Pann,'Cluom 

XTren; P. A., E^nda 

March, H, B., l&punda 

Navap Poultry farm, Minlaton 

Holmes, F. A., Prances,...',,.......,.*, 

LiRywhite, R. 0.; Dulwich * . ... . . . 

Burden, Mrs, M., Islington 

Cooml>es, f. R„ Saverton,,N.S,W. 

Curtis, G. R., Mitcham ...... 

Rqohe, Mrs, N„ Middle Brighton, Victoria ,> 

Mittilieson, R, H,, Prospect • 

Bhtmafom, f. B., Monteith... 

BilqhiefFj f. A. S., Georgetown,..., ...,w .i ...;- 

Whitrov, A, J-, Knoxville 

Kttrinima,” Kyhybolite , v ^ . 

Kalms, A. Eudiinds,... 

Counter, E., ^ Foreman, Hindmarsh ; . . ^ 

““ T, W., Bast Moonta., 

,T, 0., B^ePark 


119 

641 

. 12a, 

725 

. 129 

774 

" 116 

794 

121 

696 

127 

700 

128 

703 

134 

725 

144 

i 728 

133 

! 711 

116 

788 

91 

699 

122 

689 

76 

680 

127 

734 

129 

7l4 

' 124 

730 

- 121 

765 

m 

552, 

118 

831 

130 

1 730 

117 

: 658 

113 

1 618 

130 

788 

123 

1 670 

128 

! 584 

123 

1 678 

113 

! . 532 

116 

608 

1 9 

670 

135 

1 737 

116 

668 

136 

679 

no 

i 724 

136 

646 

136 

' 659 

127 

751: 

114 

539 

119 

658 

96 

1 nr 

93 

I 640 

120 

1 768 

no 

; 651 

115 

535 

98 

763 

107 

I 658 

110 

1 - -577 

122 

1 . .688 

112 

542 

112 

696 

104 

m 

85 

519 

108 

! 588 
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EOSBWOETHY ES6-LATIN<J COMPETITION— 


Competitor. 


1*14 frSi 
AprilUt,l»U, 

NoTontor 80tlj. ^ UH, 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BEEBDS^OwtimMf. 
Whitb Lbokobks (except where otherwii^e nc^ed)* 


Ontario Poultry Farm, Clarendon 

Biggs, V. B., Hyde Park. 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 
Kedfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Si<^ert, P., Clarence ]^rk 

Bennett, W. C., Maj^l 

Franklin, G., Kent Town (Minorcas) , . • . . 


1$1 

609 

118 

682 

112 

579 

Id2 

964 

117 

863 

116 

746 

114 

i 680 


^^OTIOH 1I,^HEAVY BREEDS, 
. Black OnpnroTON. 

Brundett, S., M^ee ..... 

A«, Pdl|3|uii^S.A» 

Oowan Bios., Bwrwdl^, \ . .V # • . . 

He^tton, 0., PailQBlde ...f... 

Beriedsmmer, O.B,, Clare 

Tookir^^ Park Poultry Farm, Grange. ........ «... 

FaSman, J. E., Plympton ...... .. 

BjHara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria.... 

Martin, B. P., TTnley Park 

Praams Bros., Fullarixm 

Bert^«naer, 0. J., Clare .... 

Padmsn, J. E., Pl;^pton 

EiBara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria, . 

McKenzie, E,, Korthcote, Victoria 

Craig Bros., Hackney 


Burr OmraroKOK. 


Bofs, JT. W., Somerton, via Glenelg. 
Btert, F. W., Clarence Piiik 


WaxTB OmicOTOK, 


A Harvey, Hamley Bri^. 


SlLTSE WTAKBOrm. 

®.,Vm Bichmond 

Ki^er ^os., Marion 

S^en> R, Balakk^ ...... , .V. 

Farm, Vi^^ 


IiAKGSHAm, 




117 

666 

m 

l628 

H 

681 

106 

oil 

92 

486 

92 

616 

88 

660 

103 

680 

109 

761 

100 

, 677 

80 

680 

77 

681 

110 

70S 

97 

780 

US 

884 

74 

1 m 

$6 

1 m 

66 , 
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KYBYBOLITE. 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 

j Month Ended 
November SdthJ 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1»11, 
to 

Nov. SOth, 1911. 


SECTION I.-LIGHT BREEDS. 
Whitb Lbohobns (except where otherwise 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo 

Sudholz, .AJf., l^alangadoo — 

Boyce, J., Kalangadoo 

]ii^»hama,” Mount Gambier 

HerdBddeld,” Mount Gambier. 

Lewis, C., Bordertown 

Staunton, S., Naracoorte 

Lilly white/ R. G., Dulwich 

Jarrad, J., Mount Gambier 

Hall, 0. W., Mount Gambier 

Sarg<*nfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Vorwerk, H. P. ’& A. 0., Millicent 

Lacey, P. 0., Kybybolite 

Kinnear, Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park 

Rake, A., Kalangadoo 
Euiinima,’’ K; ' 

Smith, R. L., Hynam 

Day, Mrs., Rosewoithy 

Scholz, 0. H . Kybybolite 

. Pums, lY., West Glanvilie 

Hannaford, Mrs. F. Mont^tih. 

Jmrkhas, Mrs. 0. AJ, Kybybdlite 

Q* B#! Qiare 

Kavaii Pbulli^ Farm, Minlaton ......... 

Scholz, k* B., Kybybolite. . . 

Mohr. S., Taiilanoola 

Featherstone, Mrs. M/A., North Croydon 

Tos^ui, G., Geranium 

KoonoowarFa, Enfield 

' Palfiteiii', W., Franklin Street, Adelaide . . 

A* Normanyille 

Gimale, W., l4aimerQ0 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Beed, A. J., Pinnaroo 

SECTION II.-HEAVY BBEBDS, 
Silvbb Wyandoti^bs. 

McNamara, Mrs. D., Mount Gambier «... 

Moritz Bros., Ka|jangadoo 

Staunton, S* » Naiacoorte 

Burden, H. P., Balaklara 

Vorwerk, H. F. ft A. p., Millicent 

Virgo, A, JY., Bordertown 

Blaob Obeinow. 

Smith, W., Hynam.. 

Phillins. A.. Portland. S* A. 

McNamara, Mrs. D., Mount Gambier 

Betrfeelsmeiei', 0. B., Claw 

,^^^gne ^ke^owltry^a^, Meant 

AHS. ^ 

N]Gao., Geranium ..... . .. ...... .... «.*i 


stated). 


. . 




151 1 

m 

107 1 

670 

118 ! 

688 

130 

85*i 

124 

781 

118 

622 

126 

633 

99 

727 

130 

785 

124 

769 

146 

750 

121 

818 

118 

,744 

122 

717 

119 

695 

92 

600 

105 

569 

105 

i 599 

119 

703 

1*28 

747 

117 

734 

116 

688 

132 

714 

109 

676 

107 

635 

122 

727 

116 

674 

91 

624 

121 

687 

116 

677 

91 

679 

107 

682 

110 

535 

124 

m 



70 

I 593 

46 

479 

S6 , 

^490 

59 

573 

59 

672 

46 

400 


L 880 

W' 

478 

6^' 

489 

m 

441 

67 

' ' 



1 'm 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 


EXHIBITS AT SHOWS IN UNITED KINGDOM. 



During September and October representative exhibits of South Australian 
produce were made at a number of shows held in various cities in the United 
Kingdom. In his repoi^ dealing with these shows^ the Acting Tracies Com- 
missioner states that in every case the South Australian exhibi%affcraoted 
great attention, and instigated many inqiiiries as.to 
State. Referring to the Grocers and Allied Trades 
held in London from September 16th to 23rd. inch 
“ Our exhibit included fresh, dried, and’ 
mutton and tongues, wheat, wine, oil, 
bottled fruits sent by the they» 

with the other products, made uj a dispHf winch -did credit to South Australia. 
The trade press commented ver Jr^yorajbly upon otr exhibit. V ery numerous 
inquiries w^ere received from trad^-a^ to* how* supplies of the various products 
(especially dried fruit) shown cbiild be ’obtained, and there is no doubt that 
there is a large market in this country for these products. .... When* 
however, to all our inquirers I have had to reply vaguely and in generally 
ambiguoxis terms on the subject of supplies, it has seemed to me that these 
show's of produce are to some extent futile ; for, while we have for some years 
in this way advertised South Australian produce, and have created such keen 
interest that there is a ready market for all dried and bottled fruits, wines, 
etc., the producers have, so far , as I am aware, made no efforts to take full 
advantage of the markets opened up. The samples of products sent and dis- 
played are so good (and this applies especially to dried fruit), and they rxaturally 
provoke inquiries for supplies, and it is disheartening and unflattering to the 
State to have to reply that there are none obtainable. The value of these 
displays of South Australian, products as the means of opening up markets 
would be ^eatly increased and would be made really effective if producers 
would make consignments. of. produce 1^. the. Department, to be placed with 
prominent and reliable ’firms, or in some way back up the Department’s 
efforts by making it possible to direct mquirers, where goods could be obtained 
in Great Britain. Undetf esdsting dd^^ons we are VitK each show re-creating 
an interest in our produce, whi^ is awakened only to drop because it cannot 
be fostered, and whieli eyent-uaily seem^^^^ to die of exhaustion for want 
of supplies to satisfy it/' 




Soulili Anstraliaa Exhibit at Qrocers* Exhibition. 
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GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF STALLIONS. 


LIST OF CERTIFICATED HORSES. 


The list of cextificated stallions from September 14th, 1909, up to October 
31st, 1911, is as follows : — 

Name of Horse. Age. Owner. , Address. Date. 


Draughts. 

Acorn * Aged J. Lelimann Pinnaroo .... i 27/10/11 

Albyn*s Model 4 years F, and F. Edmunds. . . . , Petersburg ... 1B/7/U 

♦Alexander’s Own . . : . 3 “ Lang Bros. . C^towie S^O/7/H 

Ambassador II 2 “ J. Williams Meningie' 6/4/11 

Approbation 2 “ Hogarth and Warren i Anna Creek . . 17/7/11 

Attractive 2 “ G. K. Jenkins Terowie 17/7/11 

Balloch Major 3 “ H. and C. Hancock ... Quorn ...... . 7/9/11 

fBancor Jun 3 “ W. Wright Inglewood.... 10/7/11 

Banker 6 ** J. A. Sudholz Kalangadoo.. 1/9/11 

♦Baron Grant 3 ** MeDougafl & Sons .... Morchard .... 20/7/11 

Baron Idadale 4 “ F. W. Doering Dutton 8/8/11 

Bayonet 3 “ E, Wright, . Meningie .... 26/10/11 

Belfast 6 “ A. G. David .. . Kadina 4/8/U 

♦Bellringer 4 “ J. H. lOemm ^ 11 Hill 

♦Belted Knight Aged A. Blum * 28/10/11 

BenBolt BisingS E. W, Watson 24/6/11 

♦Benall II 6 years A. Kirk Oap 29/7/11 

♦Ben Lomond 7 H. W. Steinwedel ..... BaMfeva . . . 24/9/09 

Black Albyn 2 J; Saunders Tarlee : 17/7/11 

Black Boy 3 “ W. B. Pfitzner Bobertstown . 17/7/31 

Black Dougl^ 2 “ J, Haydon^ Hoyleton . , , . 17/7/11 

♦Black Knight 7 “ I. Bobertson Mannanarie .. 22/7/11 

Black Prince 3 “ N. B. Travers Belalie North. 19/7/11 

Blondin 7 “ H. W. Sambell Yongala 2/10/Xl 

Bonnie Blue 4 “ E. B; Hoffrichter Denial Bay .. 26/P/U 

Bonnie Charters 2 “ J. Haydon ..v,.. . Hoyleton,... 17/7/11 

Bonnie Chief , 3 ** 0., Glastonbury Clare 17/10/11 

Bonnie Dundee 2 “ At Puller. Pt. Germein . . 17/7/11 

Bonnie DundonaM, ... . 2 ^ fl. Fremantle*W.A, 18/7/11 

Bonnie Lad 4 ** A. H Nettle Willaston .... 17/7/11 

♦Bonnie Lad Aged J* A. Jae^gsoh* ........ Murray Bridge 23/3/10 

Bonnie Laddie ....... 2 years Jas, Bodey Mt. Gambier. . I7/7/li 

Bonnie $.addis .4 “ ^ M. C0ieB(isn Anama ...... 16/8/11 

Bonnie Soot “ GrMgHifis.. Miram, Ytotoria , 17/7/U 

Boro Piiinato. ’ W. F. j . . Adelaide 27/6/1 1 

Botany 4 ^ . E. G. Pdlg^n . Cowell 28/8/11 

Botany]^ 2 ** A. Gi^ensMi^ Maitland .... 18/10/11 

Botanist if. \ ** A. ........ . Maitland . ...18/10/11 

♦Bramhbpe Mbnaiwjh W B G^ Hahndorf . . ^ . 19/8/10 

Bright Star . u * . . * i * . ‘ Angle Vale . 18/7/11 

♦Bririshi»^.*;*.'.:u; '$■ ** Boft^ytown.. 18/7/11 

'feittm, ■' & ■' 'Sanders Bm y;%v;y;”. '■ 'Hcyfeton^v.'^ 2/8/U 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIONS— 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner, 

Address. 

Date. 



Bratjohts — continued. 



Lord Tass 

6 years 

Scarfe Bros 

Roseworthy . , 

16/8/11 

♦Lun^sfidale Burton . . . 

5 


J. N. Dixon 

Narridy 

1/0/11 

Mainstay 

3 


A, Wells 

West Australia 

17/7/11 

Major 

4 

it 

E. F. H. Kakoschke . . . 

Lameroo .... 

4/7/11 

Major : . . 

5 

ti 

^Tieeler Bros 

, Elbow Hill . . . 

23/8/11 

♦Major General • 

8 

it 

j. G. Nitschke 

Mt. Gambler. . 

1/9/11 

♦Major Grant 

6 

ct 

G. P. nniyer 

Mt. Gambier. . 

2/9/11 - 

Major Hamilton. 

3 

it 

B. G. & H. J. Daniel . . 

Kulpara 

19/7/11 

Major Mac 

2 

ii 

A. Wood 

Avon, Balak- 
lava 

18/7/11 

Major Myminong 

2 

Li 

Geo. Adams 

Brinkworth .. 

18/7/11 

♦M^-j^Tf* Taylor 

8 


A. H. Todd 

Cleve 

6/6/11 

Maori Chief II 

7 

it 

J. 0. O’Neil 

Snowtown. . . . 

15/6/10 

Maori King 

6 

cc 

Geo. Perry 

Milang 

25/10/10 

Mart 

Acred 

G. A. Griffiths 

Butler 

27/7/11 

Mark Charters 

2 

years 

H. A. Wohlers 

Hynam 

23/8/11 

Marquis 

5 


W. B. Rankine 

Strathalbyn . . 

21/10/10 

Masher King 

3 

it 

C. ITjiderwtuod 

Beaufort .... 

5/8/11 

Matchless 

Aged 

T.H.Tank 

Reynella .... 

18/7/11 

McKenzie Tartan 

2 

years 

E. Bums 

Snowtown .... 

17/7/11 

Merry Mac 

3 


F. H. Edwards ....... 

Pinnaroo .... 

3/7/11 

♦Merrymaker 

3 


Sydney Greenslade .... 

Maitland .... 

18/7/11 

Merry Cak , * 

5 

(( 

H. Wood 

Woods ...... 

24/9/09 

Model King 

3 

it 

P. Flannagan 

Salisbury .... 

18/7/11 

Moeraki 

5 

it 

McArthur Bros 

Millicent 

27/10/09 

Mountain Hero 

2 

it 

James 4 Sons 

Charlton 

17/7/n 

Musterer 

5 

■ it ' 

ifi. G. Bristow 

Willowic .... 

8/9/11 

Navy Blue 

6 

it 

W. Lightbody 

Maitland .... 

19/7/10 

♦Nelson Lyon II. ..... 

3 

it 

J, W, Towers 

Millicent c . . . . 

4/9/11 

♦N^'^hl^man 

3 

it 

W. Fuller 

Yacka 

18/7/11 

Nobleman 

2 

it 

R. James ............ 

Riverton .... 

18/7/11 

Nomby 

$ 

it 

W. Hawker 

Anama ...... 

18/10/10 

Oak (Slip 

4 

(C 

P, Marshall 

Bordertdwn .. 

19/8/11 

Oaklad 

5 

tc 

A. ^Hancock 

Moonta 

21/9/11 

Oakland II 

6 

c< 

C. Sr’. Thiele | 

Sunnyside . . . 

22/3/11 

Paymaster 

5 

ti 

’ F’ W. C, Schultze i 

Quom 

7/9/11 

♦Pearlstone 

8 

it 

J. F. Klemm 

Gladstone . . . 

17/7/11 

Percival , 

4 

tt 

R, Ellery ...» 

OrroToo 

3/10/11 

Perfection 

2 

it 

Jas. Bodey 

Mt. Gambier, . 

17/7/11 

Pride of Bakara 

5 

it 

C, A. Rowe 

Swan Reach . 

14/7/10 

Pride of Barossa 

6 


F. Manzel 

Gawler 

22./9/09 

Pride of Loxton 

3 

C( 

M. Siebert & Sons 

Loxton 

16/9/11 

Pride of the Mai*ah 

2 

(« 

T, Colebatch 

Strathalbyn . . 

19/7/11 

Pride of the Mount .... 

3 

tt 

J, Lean 

Mt. Gambier. , 

17/7/11 

Pride of Oak 

r> 

ct 

H. G. Stening 

Cowell ...... 

28/9/10 

Pride of Nangula 

2 

tt 

• J. C. A. Nitschke 

Millicent ..... 

17/7/11 

Prince 

Aged 

W. iSraith 

Hynam 

26/8/lQ , 

Princft . ^ ■ 

9 

years 

J. Mclnemey 

Tarlee 

28/9/11 

Prince Albert 

4 

t< 

A. J. Xnkstem 

Elliston ..... 

22/6/11 

Prince Albyn 

4 

c« 

J. F. Dodd 

Milang ...... 

19/7/11 

Prince Charlie 

•7 

tt 

A. Tainsh 

Murat Bay . . , 

24/6/11 

Prince Charlie 

8 

tt 

Hudson Bros. . 

Lipson 

103/10/1 

Prince Malcolm 

5 

tt 

W. Tiller 

Balaklava . . . 

2/8/11 

Pripoe Hoy 

6 

tt 

A. Scoft 

Colton 

24/8/09 

Prince Royal 

5 

tt 

Trustees late J. Gnmdy- 

Second Valley 

24/10/11 

Prince of Wales 

2 

tt 

G. P. Hfllyer 

Mt. Gambier. . 

17/7/n 

♦Quality 

3 

it 

F. J. H. Cleggett ...... 

Langhorne’s Ck. 

18/7/n 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIOKS— 


Name of Horse. 


Ealli 

Ranfurly 

Ranfurly 

Red Lion 

Rendelsham Major Grey 

Riverina 

'Rob Roy 

Robin Grant 

Royal 

Royal Arthur 

Royal Blue 

♦Royal Blend 

Royal Blue 

Royal Darnley 

Royal David 

Royal George 

Royal George 

Royal Hero 

Royal I.ieaf 

Royal Lion 

Royal Oak 

Royal Oak 

Royal Salute 

Royal Sandy 

Samson 

Sailor 

Scottish Chief 

Shamrock Boy. 

Shepherd Boy 

Shepherd Boy ........ 

Shire Chief 

Sir Frederick 

Sir Glancer 

Sir Hector McDonald . 

Sir John 

Sir Major 

♦Sir Robert 

Sir Wallace 

Sir Walter 

Sir Walter Scott 

Sir William 

♦Sir William 

Southern Star 

♦St. Ambrose 

Standley 

Supreme 

Surprise 

Tatiara Chief 

♦The Baron 

♦The Bruce 

The Count 

The Crown 

The Czar 

The Duke 

The Laird 

The Ma^er 

The New King 


1 


Age. 

Owner. 

Address. 

D 

7 years 

UAUGHTS — contimed, 

J. N. Smith 

Fords 

8 

cc 

A. Rowan 

Talia 

4 

cc 

A. E. Coekran 

West Australia 

4 

cc 

J. & M. Sullivan 

Halbuiy 

5 

it 

N. Brookman 

Adelaide 

3 

<t 

N. W. Gunn 

Ohickerloo . . . 

2 

C6 

T. H. McKay 

Kadina 

2 

<C 

Butler & Sons, Ltd 

Adelaide 

3 


G. J. Stephens 

Wilmington . . . 

8 

cc 

Ellery Bros 

Orroroo 

4 

cc 

Dennis Ryme 

Pekina 

5 

ct 

J, & J. Francis 

Maitland .... 

8 

« 

V. LaUy 

Lwr. Wakefield 

3 

cc 

L. Short 

Blyth 

5 

c< 

F. Handtke . . 

Murat Bay . . 

2 

cc 

W. Redden 

Gumeracha .. 

2 

cc 

J. &. M. Sullivan 

Halbuiy 

2 

cc 

T. Reed 

Pinnaroo .... 

4 

cc 

J. Feuerherdt 

Brownlow . , . 

5 

cc 

Kerin Bros 

Jamestown . . 

5 

cc 

Bowden Bros 

Moonta 

2 

cc 

B. Mumford 

Port Victoria 

2 

cc 

T. Philpy 

Kadina 

5 

cc 

J. M. & R R O’SuUivan 

Tarlee 

5 

cc 

R. Petberick 

Oreen’aPliis.W. 

s 

cc 

D- SV^^ne 

Penola 

5 

cc 

G. H. Hart 

Edithburgh .. 

Aged 

W. T. Lewis 

Elliston 

2 

y-ears 

T. H. McKay 

Kadina 

2 

• cc 

G. E. Pattingale 

Pt. Broughton 

3 

cc 

Jas. Sampson 

Beaufort 

3 

cc 

W. J. Polgreen 

Moonta ...... 

5 

cc 

W. H. Day, 

Caumamont. . 

8 

cc 

E. G. Miller 

Springton 

4 

cc 

A. J. Thompson 

Panitya, Vic. . 

2 

cc 

W. R. Michael 

Snowtown . . , 

5 

cc 

W. H. Sires 

Balaklava ... 

5 

cc 

H. R. Haywood 

Two Wells . . . 

5 

cc 

D. Dabinett 

Lameroo .... 

3 

ct 

Fenneasey & Son ..... 

Clinton Centre 

2 

cc 

A. B. McLean 

Gawler 

0 

cc 

E. J. Kennedy 

Naracoorte . . 

6 

cc 

Lloyd Short 

Blvth 

3 

cc 

Carter Bros 

Penola 

4 

cc 

C. Gunn 

Mt. Cooper . . . 

2 

cc 

Hogarth & Warren .... 

Anna Croek . . 

3 

cc 

J. T. Martin 

Mt. Benson .. 

4 

cc 

Langley Bros 

Wolseley 

3 

cc 

Crossing Bros. . ....... 

Broken Hill . . 

3 

cc 

E. E. I^g 

Booleroo Centre 

3 

cc 

C. H. Dunn 

Woodohester . 

8 

cc 

T, Freeman & Son 

Bagster 

2 

cc 

J. G. Moseley 

Port Augusta 

2 

«c 

Jacka Bros 

Melrose 

2 

cc 

T. Carliug 

Bruce 

Aged 

K. Gaineron 

Warracknabeal 

3 years 

G. CSe^^gett 

Langhom’s Ck. 


Date, 


5/9/11 
17/8/10 
17/7/11 
2 / 8/11 
14/9/09 
18/7/11 
17/7/11 
18/7/11 
8/9/11 
7/9/10 
30/5/11 
20/7/10 
18/7/11 
18/7/11 
19/7/11 
3/4/11 . 
2/8/11 
17/7/11 
8/8/11 
4/8/11 
22/9/10 
18/9/11 
19/7/11 
28/9/11 
4/8/11 
1/9/11 
3/8/10 
22/5/11 
17/7/n 
20/7/n 
2 / 8/11 
21/9/11 
14/6/11 
14/9/09 
3./7/n 
18/7/11 
3/8/10 
6 / 10/10 
20/7/10 
18/7/11 
17/7/11 
26/8/10 
14/9/09 
1/9/11 
29/5/11 
17/7/11 
21/9/n 
39/8/11 
18/7/11 
18./7/11 
20/7/11 ’ 
25/6/ir 
20/7/11] 
8/9/13 
17/7/11 
20 / 10 / 0 S 
28/9/11 
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UST OF CEBTIBTCATED STALLIONS— co«<tna«<?. 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 1 

Owner. 

Address. 

... ♦ 

Date. 



Draitohts — cmiinued. 

« 


Timaru 

4 years 

C. H. Boundy 

Warooka .... 

2/8/11 

Tinker 

4 “ 

M. A. Kenny 

Witera 

29/5/11 

Togo 

4 “ 

AV. Gardiner 

Ninnes 

3 6/8/11 

Tommy Atkins 

2 “ 

H. Kkmm 

Appila-Y’rowie 

18/7/11 

Tommy Bums 

2 “ 

Hogarth & Warren .... 

Anna Creek . . 

18/7/11 

Tommy Bums 

3 “ 

W. Spehr 

Millicent .... 

4/9/11 

True Blue 

11 “ 

W. Rodda 

Green’s Plains 

29/9/09 

♦Tweedside Again 

5 “ 

C.J. White 

Mt. Gambier . 

3/9/iO 

Uniform 

2 “ 

E. G. Parker 

York 

17,7/11 

Vanquisher 

5 “ 

John Poster 

Robe 

22/9/10 

vj.d 

5 “ 

W. & C. Brook 

Woodchester . 

28/9/11 

Victor 

Aged 

McCabe Bros 

Mt. Gambier . 

10/9/10 

Wallace ! 

4 years 

Hill Bios. 

Georgetown . 

30/5/n 

Wandering Willie 

4 “ 

J. A. Thiele 

Murray Bridge 
Langhome’s Ck. 

22/3/11 

Warrego 

3 

P. J. H. Qeggett 

15/7/11 

Warrimoo - 

4 “ 

H. C. Hodgson 


8/9/11 

16/3/11 

♦AVhitchurch Swell . . . 

2 “ 

Pitzgemld Bros 

Auburn 

William Tell 

9 “ 

E. R. Pengilly 

Murat Bay . . 

24/5/11 

Willowby 

6 “ 

P. J. Harvey ...' 

Yacka 

5/8/iO 

Wimmera Chief 

5 

C. H. Dunn 

Woodchester . 

14/9/09 

Wimmera Prince 

3 “ 

A. C. & G. 0. Maldment 

Loxton 

16/9/11 

fYoung Agitator 

♦Young Ben 

5 “ 

6 “ 

Pitzgerald Bros 

W. Westphall 

Auburn 

TCfl/linii. 

9/8/iO 

19/7/11 

19/7/10 

Young^iDamley 

8 “ 

J. & J. Prancis ...... 

Maitland .... 

Young Parmer 

8 « 

R. Harrowfield 

Butler 

13/10/10 

Young Pirstall 

3 “ 

J. Clezy, jun. 

Naracoorte .. 

23/8/11 

Young Fkwshwood .... 

6 “ 

Pisher Bros 

Bordertown. . 

20/8/10 

Young Glasgow ...... 

6 “ 

J, Porrest 

S* Hummocks 

6/8/11 . 

♦Young Grampian . . . ; 

7 “ 

C. Forbes 

North Shields 

13/10/10 

♦Young Heart of Oak . 

Aged 

A. Rodda 

Green’s Plns.W. 

5/8/11 

♦Young Hero’s Pride . 

6 years 

D. J. Hanrahan 

Aithurton ... 

18/10/10 

Young Jewel 

2 “ 

B. Ward 

Nhill 

18/7/11 

Young King Edward . 

4 “ 

P. Barnes 

Streaky Bay . 

! 22/6/11 

Young Kiiiloch 

2 “ 

A. Greenslade 

Maitland .... 

19/7/11 

Young liandon 

2 “ 

T. H. McKay 

Kadina 

17/7/11 

Young MaJ^tic 

6 “ 

T. Prior '. 

Julia 

8/8/11 

Young Maori 

5 “ 

Reschke Bros. . 

Coonawarra . 

1/9/11 

Young McKie 

Young Model Hero . . . 

7 “ 

7 » 

Thos. Mudge 

J. C. E. Rudiger ..... 

Streaky Bay . 
Robertstown . 

19/7/11 

29/9/09 

Young Moeraki 

2 “ 

McArthur Bros 

Millicent .... 

4/9/11 

Young Montrave 

7 ** 

J. & M- Sullivan 

Halbuiy .... 

3/8/10 

Young Montrose 

5 “ 

J. A. Ratten 

Balaklava ... 

3/8/10 

Young Mountain Hero. 

6 

E. & W. Branson ...» 

Tarlee 

30/9/10 

Young Percival 

Young Pride of Oak. . . 

6 “ 

6 “ 

Iiansrley Bros 

J. Nankivell 

Wolsoley .... 
Mihlaton .... 

19/8/11 

10/8/10 

Young Prince of Wales 

3 “ 

W. E. Long 

Bublacowie. . . 

2/8/11 

Young Robin 

Aged 

Jones Bros 

Pinnaroo .... 

27/10/10 

Young Shepherd King 

4 years 

M. C. Kennedy 

Millicent .... 

4/9/11 

Young SirBen 

7 “ 

Tonkin & Croser 

Minlaton .... 

19/10/10 

Young Sir David . . ; . . 

3 “ 

J. & H. Hurst 

Truro . 

j 5/9/11 
! 2/9/11 

♦Young Tasman . .*1 . . . 

7 

John Holloway 

Glencoe West. 

Admiral Nelson 

4 yoars 

Thokoitohbrbds. 

A. J. Beiriman 

Saddleworth . 

8/8/11 1 

Adrian. 

6 “ 

M. P. McDonald 

Naracoorte^'*. . 

23/8/11 

Artillery 

4 « 

W. T, Poster 

Quom 

14/2/11 

Ben Hur , 

» • 

Aged 

Penny Bros ‘ 

Saddleworth , 

■ 8/10/09 
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JOUENAL OP AGEICfULTUEE OP S.A. [Dec., 1911. 


LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALUONS— rowimweei:. 


Name of Horse. 


Biimia 

Blackfish 

Blackthorn 

Bright Light 

Bright T^stig 

Capitano 

Carlinga 

Carlyoffe 

Carlyon II 

Celtic 

Chainman 

Devlin 

Duke of Richmond . . . 

Dynamite 

Emuam-na-lCnuck .... 

Fawn Malioh 

Felix 

Fulgurate 

^Gambler Dick 

Gang-Forward 

Gany modes 

Glen Eager 

Good Morning Bill .... 

Gun Sound 

Insinuation 

Isonomey 

Juggler 

Juggler King ... 1 ... . 

♦Juniper 

Kallioota 

King Edward 

King Thor 

Kooringa 

Lord Agnopyn 

Maoquarie 

Massaniello 

Merriang 

Merryman 

Merry Monarch 

Norl^k 

Qrbellette 

Pandion 

Parsifal 

Pistol 

Pocillator 

Prediction. 

Pretender 

Pygmalion 

Prior Junior. 

Raven 

Bfesemblanoe ........ 

Resemblance 

Reynella 

Rheostat 

Sabre 

Santol 


• Thoboughbbbbs — conHnued , 

Aged J. F. Elirby 

7 years Duncan Campbell .... 

Aged Hon. J. Lewis 

7 years J. & H. Hurst 

7 “ E. A. Smith 

6 “ W. R. Michael 

7 “ J.T. Whyte 

Aged J. H. Gaylard 

2 years Major Miles 

Aged R. F. Murphy 

“ T. Mudge 

7 years W, Bums 

Aged W. A. Blackler 


7 years 
Aged 
7 years 
Aged 


Aged R. M. Hawker .... 
“ A. C. Ooote 

5 years H. A. Spurling .... 

7 “ W. Templer 

6 W. Potter 

5 “ J. & H. Hurst .... 

8 “ W. J. Towers. . ; . . . 

8 “ W. A. Blackler ... 

8 ” P, H- McEagan . . . 

-^ed A. Nichol 

6 years F. W. C. Hawke . . 

3 “ J, W. Towers: 

5 “ J. & M. Sullivan .. 

11 “ W. R. Michael .... 

5 “ John Ireland ...... 

Aged Langley Bros 

4 years Yaliuna Station. . . . 

Aged D. James 

6 years A M. Tomer 

7 “ Hou. J. Lewis . . . . 

7 “ Beattie Bros 

Aged R Ellery 

** F. Fawcett 

“ D. W. John^n . . , 

8 years F. Handtke ...... 

8 “ C. Schmidt 

6 ** A. Johnston 

3 " R. K. Kitto, jnn. . . 

4 “ G, Harris 

6 « G, G. Bailey 

Aged J. H, Aldridge 

6 years Hon. J. J. I^can 

4 “ Jas. McDonald . . . . 

Aged E. Miles 

J. HOI 

7 years J.. F. Miller 

Aged X O’Loughlin 

6 years A Standley ....... 

7 “ W. Wilkins 

5 " W. S, Day. 

8 “ - J. Mulqueeny 

7 “ McCabeBros. ..... 

7 R W. Herbert . . . . 


6 years 

7 “ 

7 “ ; 

Aged 


Mingbool. . . . 

Penola 

Burra 

Traro 

Port Pirie . . 
Barunga Gap 

Cleve 

Lameroo . . . 
Crystal Brook 
Lameroo . . . 
Streaky Bay 

Gawler 

Adelaide . . . 


Bungaree .. 
Port Elliot 
Lochiel . . . 
Adelaide . . 
Wolseley .. 

Traro 

Millicent . . 
Adelaide . . 
Mt. Gambier 
Adelaide . . 
Kadina .... 
Millicent . . 
Halbury . . 
Snowtown , . 
Hawker ... 

[ Bordertown 
Tumby Bay 
Kapunda ... 
Cradock , ^ . 

Burra 

Cowell 

Orroroo .... 
Port Pirie . 
Port Pirie . 

Goode 

Quorn 


Aged 
6 years 
4 “ 
Aged 


Moonta | 

Cowell 

Everard Centre i 
Richmond Park 
Adelaide .... 
Roseworthy . . 
Bordertown , 

Clare 

Springtop . . . 
Hawker ..... 
BalaJdava ... 

Kadina 

Milang 

Mt. Gambler . 
Pinnaroo' 
Barunga Gap 


2/9/10 

12/10/09 

19/8/10 

20/7/10 

1/9/10 

17/8/10 

28/9/10 

28/10/10 

1/9/10 

28/10/10 

22/5/10 

24/8/10 

3/3/10 

19/10/10 
27/10/09 
15/10/10 
13/9/10 
19/8/10 
7/8/10 
5/9/10 
3/3/10 
3/9/10 
23/9/09 
21/9/10 
4/9/10 
3/8/10 
22/9/09 
O/IO/IO 
20/10/10 
28/7/10 
9/2/10 
6/10/10 
5/10/10 
28/9/10 
6/10/09 
6/9/10 
1/9/11 
27/5/11 
28/7/10 
29/9/09 
21/9/11 
23/8/11 
15/8/11 
: 23/2/11 
16/8/11 
16/8/11 
19/8/11 
18/10/10 
13/8/10 
6/8/10 
. 3/8/10 
4/8/n 
22/10/09 ' 
13/10/09 
27/10/10 
17/8/10 
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Dec., i9ll.J JOUEiTAL OF AGRIGULTURE OF S.A. 


LIST OF OSKTIFTCATFD STALLIONS— 

Name of Horse. Age.^ Owiier. Address. 


Xhoboitghbbeds — contiwued . 


Scattaoo 

7 years 

T. Mudge 

Streaky Bay . 

Scuttle Cask 

4 “ 

F. C. Wheeler 

Mt. Gambier . 

Scrutiny 

7 “ 

T. Arthur 

Orroroo 

Sir Gulver 

5 “ 

H. H. Batclifle '. 

Lameroo .... 

Sir Malion 

7 “ 

0. G. Bartholomaeus . 

Arkaba 

Sojourner . . . ; 

Aged 

J. Mullins & Sons .... 

Naime 

Solitary 


A. & G. MeFarlane. . . . 

E. Wellington 

Soofeeism 

6 years 

B. Crittenden 

Blyth 

Starlight 

5 ” 

O’Leary B^s. 

Hawker 

Step Out 

Aged 

Geo. Bennett 

Edwardstown. 

♦Straightshot 


A. Boutell 

Jamestown . . 

Straigntline 

5 years 

Jas. Quinlan 

Yallunda Flat. 

St. Vincent 

Aged 

H. Mentha 

Adelaide 

Swirl 


R. Smith 

Pinnaroo 

Tatiara 

tc 

T. Duell 

Burra 

The Greek 

byears 

A. P. Bowman ....... 

Campbell HouSe 

The Admirality 

Aged 

E. A. Wickens 

Gawler 

The Castaway 

6 years 

T. Kinnear 

Moonta 

TVia N^t , 

A«3r<>d 

D. - T - r , r 


The Pilot 


J, N. Davies 

Kingsoote .... 

The Tinman 

5 years 

W. Robertson 

Gunyah 

Thunder King 

Aged 

T. R. Taplev 

Thistle Island. ^ 

Toif 

7 years 

A. 0. Hewton 

Yorketown . . 

Torah 

8 “ 

W. R. Warren 

Port Pirie . . . 

♦Trentbridge 

Aged 

E. Copping & Sons .... 

Lucindale .... 

Vagabundus * 1.. 

2 years 

G. HiU 

Kadina . . 

Valiant 

Aged 

H. Carter 

Crystal Brook. 

Vincent 

4 years 

J. McKenzie 

Dlmboola East 

♦Whalebone 

Aged 

W. R. Cross 

Mt. Gambier. . 

WiUy WiUy 

5 years 

J. Q. Cox 

Bordertown .. 

Young Damper 

8 “ 

0. J* Beckman i 

Snowtowh. . . . 

Young Gulliver 

3 “ 

A. Thomson | 

Weepra Park 

Young Fishoage 

6 “ 

J. H. Wilson 1 

Two Wells . . . 



Lights. ^ 


Angler 

Aged 

H. Lovett 

Willunga .... 

Appi*emont 

6 years 

R. W. Rowett 

Eudunda 

Baron’s Policy 

6 “ 

J. G. Schulz 

Swan Reach . 

Baron Rothschild 

9 “ 

R. Smith 

Adelaide 

Blackboy 

7 « 

E. Thiele ............ 

Loxtpn 

Blue Grass ■ 

7 “ 

W. Pottet ........... 

Wolseley .... 

Bosco 

5 “ 

J. & A. Myerhoff ..... 

Enfield 

CalflAfinn TL j 

A^ed 

W- R. France 

Lipfipn . p . . . 

Cashier , 

1 

7 yearn 

R. Crittenden 

Adelaide 

Clarke’s Hero . 

5 “ 

F. H. CcflUns 

Urania 

Comet 

Aged 

Geo. Barrett 

Kingseote . . . 

Countryman 

8 years 

W. C. Hill 

Petersburg . . . 

Cronje ^ 

Aged 

Klinger Bros. 

Halbury 

Darkdsh 

5 years 

F. J. Bateman 

Tantanobla . . 

Derbv 

5 “ 

H. Panell 

Kadina ... . . . . 

♦Experience 

Aged 

Jacob Rosenberg 

Adelaide ..... 

Foreigner 

.** 

G. Wyatt 

Two Wells . . . 

Fortune Teller’s Pride . 

3 years 

T. Martin ............ 

Parkslde 

Frank Harold 

7 “ 

MeyerbofF Bros. ...... 

Maitland .... 

Gay TaA 

3 “ 

P. T. We^.. 

Loxton 

General 

6 “ ' 

J. Xk>dd 

Hindmarsh Is. 

Gaylo^ 

9 “ 

J. R. Mai^n 

Yorketown .. 


Date. 


22/5/11 
2/9/11 
6/10/09 • 
28/10/10 
5/9/11 
22/10/09 
3/3/10 
19/10/10 
6/10/10 
2/3/11 
5/8/10 
27/7/11 . 
22/10/09 
27/10/10 
22/7/11 
26/10/10 
22/9/09 
29/9/09 
20/9/10 
11/5/11 
8/9/11 
20/9/10 
3/8/10 
7/9/10 
12/10/09 
4/8/11 
3/8/11 
17/7/11 
10/9/10 
20/7/11 
21/9/09 
22/5/11 
6/10/10 


21/10/10 

29/9/09 

14/6/11 

14/9/09 

16/9/11 

19/8/11 

1/9/11 

27/7/11 

14/9/09 

19/10/10 

11/4/11 

4/10/10 

3/8/10 

24/9/10 

4/s/n 

17/9/10 

7/10/09 

12/9/n 

14./9/09 

16/9/11 

22/10/09 

3/8/10 
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JOUENAL of AaRtCULTOEE OF S.A. [Dec., 1911. 


LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIONS— cenitnitai 


Name of Horise. 


Address. i Bale. 


Uolden Eagle .... 

Goshawk 

Granger II 

Hstmlet 

Hai-dwood 

Hot Winds .... .• ,• 
Hxion’s Honesty . . 

Jack wood' 

King Malion ...... 

Laban 

Listen-to-me 

Lord Gollingwood . 

iVIaori Cliief 

Marsden 

McGrainger 

Mom Child 

Nimrod II 

♦Olympic 

Osty 

Ostymarsh 

Otohuhn II. . . . . . 

Pawnbroker 

Ponto 

Producer 

Progress 

Rafykmarsh 

Rex Roy 

Romeo II 

Simulator II. . . . . 

Sir. Grainger 

Sir Thomas 

Sj^nker . 

True Blue 

Van Tromp 

Warrior 

Whitebait. 

Whitefoot 

Young Fisherman 
Yoring Grainger . , 
Young Workman . 


4 ) 

Aged 
5 years 
Aged 

4 years 

5 “ 

2 “ 

Aged 

5 “ 

11 “ 

2 “ 

6 “ 


Aged 
8 years 
4 “ 


Aged 

4 years 
Aged 

5 years 
4 “ 

a “ 

Aged 

6 years 

4 “ 

5 “ 

5 " 

Aged 
5 years 

5 

Aged 

6 years 
5 “ 

4 “ 
Aged 


Lioms — cmtimied, 

A. E. Beinke 

Paul Zerk 

F. W. Klopper . . . 

Brooks Bros 

H. A. Dennis 

, W. Jones 

1 W. A. Boutell . . . . 

! R. J. Bailey 

A. Burfoid 

’ J. S. Miller 

j C. C. Nitschke.... 
; R. J, Dennis . . . . , 
R. J. Dennis ; . . . , 
, T. O’Dea 

■ Nieol & Sigston . 

i J. N. Hood 

■ R. H. Bums .... 
i A. J. Thompson . 

I A. Reschke 

j F. E. Fisher .... 

I A*. L. Dunn 

J J. R. Brown .... 

F. J. Dunn 

J. Grindall 

R. J. Mudge .... 

I J- Tee .......... 

, H. A. Dennis ; . . 
i W. A. Bennett . , 

H. Haydock 

T. Drage 

J. Dodd 

J. N. Jacobs .... 

E. Denison 

R, J. Dennis 

D. Goldsmith . . . 

H. R,’Raye 

P. Starkey 

G- A. McDonald , 
Chas. Ramsay . . . 
A. Boutell 


I Green’s Pins. W. 

Cowell 

Crystal Brook, 
Yorketown . . 
Tumby Bay . 
Naracoorte . . 
Jamestown . . 

Tarlee 

Angle Vale . . 
Springton .... 

Millicent 

Adelaide 

Wandearah. . . 
Murray Bridge 

Willunga 

Colton 

Milang 

Panitya, Vie. . 
Wilmington . . 
Strathalb 3 m . . 
Ashbourne . . , 

Gawler 

Petina 

Adelaide 

Streaky Bay , 

Milang 

Tumby Bay . 

Windsor 

Gawler 

Laura 

Meningie . . . . 

Cowell 

Auburn 

Crystal Brook . 
Yorketown . . 

Yankalilla 

Wilmington .. 

Ororoo 

Willamulka .. 
Jamestown . . 


Po:siKS. 


AbdaJla 

9 years 

J. P. O’Shea 

Eudunda 

Agrippa. 

3 ” 

P. Charley 

Naming ..... 

Alexandria 

Aged 

Hon- R- W. Poster .... 

Qnom 

Arooona 

5 years 

J. Beokhoif 

Snowtowtji. . . . 

Australian Spy 

5 “ 

J, L'. Maxwell 

Saddleworth . 

Australian Scout 

. Aged 

S, Thomas : 

Echunga .... 

Black Boy i . 

(fi 

R. T. Pycioft 

Stockport .... 

Black Pwnce 

7 years 

Mis. A. A. McPherson. . 

Penola ...... 

Blondin 

7 " 

E. J. Barraud 

Li|»son 

Blue Gum 

Aged 

W. Kinghom 

, Mt. Gambler. ; 

Boatswain 

<C 

G, Bermingham 

Robe 

BoHiver 

CC 1 

W. Rioliardsoft 

Woodchester . 

♦Bounding Willow 1 . . . 

8 years 

A. ILKoup 

Edithburgh .. 

Braoco 

3 « 

J. A. Naismith. 

Black Rock. .. 

Brigand ... 

Aged 

M. J, Howard ..... 

Gawler 


4/8/11 

28/9/10 

1/9/i 1 

3/8/10 
13/10/10 
26/8/iO 
4/8/11 
28/9/11 
13/9/11 
15/2/11 
i 24/9/10 
14/9709 
12/0/11 
23/3/10 
21/10/10 
2/6/10 
21/10/10 
3/7/11 
8/9/11 
22/10/09 
13/9/11 
24/8/10 
23/5/11 
14/9/09 
22/5/11 
28/9/11 
13/10/10 
14/7/10 
22/9/09 
5/7/13 
14/10/09 
2a/8/ll 
3/8/10 
7/9/10 
2/8/11 
5/11/09 
20/9/10 
6/10/10 
4/8/il 
6 / 8/10 . 


29/9/09. 
26/10/11 
28/7/10 
16/8/11 
9/8/10 
9/3/10 
28/9/11 
2/9/30 
13/10/10 
20 / 10/00 
22/9/30. 
15/9/09 
3/8./1X ' 
3/10/11 
22/9/09 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIONS— 


Name of Horse. i Ago, 


Brat 

Cardo 

Chummy 

Comet . . 

Commander . 

Commodore 

Cbmn^ore 

Commodore 

Cymbeli 

Cymro 

Czar Jimior 

Dandy Burke. 

Desert Boiu 

DeWet 

Duke of York 

Ensign 

Fireawa}' 

Foreigner 

Foreigner II 

Foreign OAk 

Foreign Prince 

Foreign Spy 

Freedom 

Furreed 

Fureed Junior 

Gallant Crompton .... 

Gmieral De Wet 

General Mac 

General Tracey ....... 

Glenroy 

Glyndwr 

Governor Bracy 

Guy 

Happy Jack 

Herd Laddie 

Hero II 

Hustler 

Ingomar 

King Billy 

King Cob II. . . .* 

King Commodore 

King Edward 

King Edward 

King George 

King George 

Kinglock 

Little Jack 

♦Little Jack 

Little Jap . . . . ; 

Little Toff 

Little Wah-ior 

Max 

Maxwell 

Mickey ; 

Mick the Foreigner . . . 

Midnight 

Mischief ; 


Ago. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date. 

Aged 

PoNiESi-^o/ii4W.‘Med. 
Y'alluna Station 

Tumby Bay . 

28/7/11 

4 years 

Warren Bros 

Warrenda . . . 

16/8/11 

Aged 

W. E. LoveU 

Adelaide 

22/8/09 

5 years 

5 “ 

A. E. Fawcett 

Kapimda 

5/9/11 

E. J. Banks 

Robe 

22/9/10 

Aged 

0. Gaden 

Mt. Gambier, , 

20/10/09 


W. Roy 

Devon Downs 

14/6/11 

5 years 

5 

R. K. kitto 

Moonta 

22/9/10 

W. R. Cross 

Mt. Gambier. . 

10/9/10 

5, “ 

H. W, Sambell 

Petersburg . . . 

2/10/11 

5 “ 

Phil Brien 

Bute, Kadina.. 

I7/8/I0 

7 “ 

L. C. Pridham 

Aldinga 

27/10/10 

Aged 

Yallum Estate 

Penola 

1/0/li 

3 years 

E. C. Davev 

Edithbui^h .. 

3/8/10 

8 “ 

W. E. Jacob 

Kadina 

30/8/10 

A"ed 

A. J. Mbrtimer 

Gawler 

24/5/11 


C. C. Nitschke 

Millicent 

24/9/U) 

6 years 

J. A. Jaensch 

Murray Bridge 

23/3/10 

7 “ 

W. A. Wilson 

Naracoorte . . 

26/8/10 

8 “ 

Tom Duell 

Burra 

1 29/9/09 

7 “ 

C. B. Knight 

Port Pirie . . , 

7/9/10 

Aged 

R. J. llfailey 

Tarlee 

28/9/11 

5 years 

D. J. Morrison 

Tantanoola . . 

4/9/11 

• j^ed 

Lisle Johnson 

Saddleworth . 

8/10/09 

3 years 

E. G- Polgreen 

Cowell 

23/8/11 

Aged 

C. H. Angas • 

Collingrove . . 

6/1/11 

20/10/09 

6 years 

Fisher Bros 

Boxdertown . 

Aged 

i J, H. McMorrow 

Lucindale . . . 

26/8/10 

. 5 years 

* T. N. Skinner 

Bordertown . 

20/8/10 

Ag^ 

i August Traeger ...... 

Tanunda .... 

23/2/10 

Alex. McCulloch 

Adelaide .... 

13/9/10 

5 years 

A. A. Kilsby 

Mt; Gambier . 

2/9/11 

Aged 

G. G. Mould 

Strathalbyn . . 

18/8/10 

** 

A. MacKay 

Mt. Gambier . ! 

20/10/09 


F. Cooper 

Mallala 

3/8/10 


7 years 
7 “ 

7 " 
Aged 

8 years 
Aged 

8 years 

5 “ 

4 “ 

? “ 
Aged 
8 years 
Aged 
4 years 
4 “ 

10 “ 

7 “ 
Aged 

6 years 


W. Downs ...... 

D. M. Hodge . . . 

O. Egill 

T, J. Aston .... 

J. Dennis ...... 

Wilson Bros. . . 
J. J. Fahey . . . 
J. Duell 

P. Charley ..... 
Edward Hanns 
F. Leaney. . . ’ , . 
W. Barrows . . . 
W. A. ^outell . . 
H. Hea^ip .... 
J. £. Linke .... 

H. Panel! 

P. G. Gillen , , . 
J. Ai-^Jamieson 
W. W. Bowell . 
H. W, Sun4dge 
T. H. Morris , . . 
M, Sullivan .... 


Millicent .... 

Laura 

Mannum .... 
Mt« Gambler . 
Adelaide .... 

Orroroo 

Adelaide .... 

Mt. Gambler ,• 
Narrung .... 

Forest^mle . . . 
N. Kensington 
Mt. Gambier . 
Jamestown . . 
QuQm ....... 

Balaklava . . . 

Kadina 

Snowtown .... 

Blyth 

Adelaide .... 
•Balaklava . , . 
Kalangadoo 
Willtmga 


27/10/09 
6/7/11 
13/8/30. 
33/10/09 
13/9/10 
6/10/10 
14/9/09 
2,/9/ll 
14/10/(K) 
26/8/11 
12/9 /-U 
2/9/i.l 
4/8/11 
28/7/30 
23/9/09 
14/9/09 
15/8/11 
16/8/H 
14/9/00. 
3/8/10 
13/10/09 
21/7/10 
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LIST OT CERTIFICATED . STALLIONS— co«<tn»eif. 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

.< 

Address, 

Date. 



-] 

1 



Moses 

Nero 

New Warrior 

Nimble Dick 

Once More 

Orion 

Paris 

Paris Junior 

Paris II 

Peter 

Peter 

Ponto * . . 

Prince Almont 

Prince Edward 

Rad 

Rajah of Bong 

Raven 

Red Gum 

Rexona 

Robin Hood 

Roman Rung 

Roman Warrior. . ...... 

Rory O’More 

Rosmore 

Royal Ensign 

Royalty 

Ro3ral Warrior 

Sandow 

Shirley Free Lance . . , 

Silver Fish 

Silver Fish 

Silver Gum 

Silver King 

Sir Charles 

Sir Garnet 

Sir James 


Smuggler 

St. Elmo 

Tam o’Shanter 

Tarella 

Tetrarch 

The Arab Brtmd 
The Duke 

The Duke : 

The Duke 

The Earl 
♦The Kaffir .... 
The Kir^ . ; . . . 
The Rising Bun 
The Sexton r . . . 

The Tod 

The Welshman . 
Tim Whidler % . 
TippeJraxy Lad . 

Tod 

Taffy 


Aged ‘ 
7 years 
3 “ 


3 “ 
Aged 

5 years 
5 “ 

8 “ 

5 “ 
Aged 
5 years' 


7 “ 
Aged 
5 years 
2 “ 

5 “ 

6 “ 

6 “ 

Aged 
4 years 

4 ** 

6 

6 “ 
Aged 

7 years 

5 “ 

4 “ 

6 « 

6 " 

6 “ 

5 “ 

8 « 

7 “ 

7 “ 

5 “ 

5 ”• 

6 “ 
:ed’ 


trs' 
5" 

8 “ 

6 

6 

A^ 

6 years 

A^ 

6 years 

5 

7 

Aged 

8 years 

6 i 


Fokxes — continued. 

I H. Beach 

Capt. G. Walters 

W. Devine 

I T. Rowe 

‘ S. J. Kelly 

; F. Starkey 

I S. A. Wills 

I W- A. Haskett 

C. Edwards 

M. Rogers 

Jas. Robertson 

B, Penna 

J, M. Hammil ... 

F. Martin 

E. Day 

T. Traegex 

Jas. Williamson 

J. W. Rackham 

J. Myren 

F. F. Saint 

F. E. Fischer 

E. FuUer 

A. Boutell 

W, Grundy 

E. G. S, Neumann .... 

F. Richards . . 

J. J. Fahey 

R. M. Hawker 

C. H. Angas 

W. J. Hodby 

F. Starkey 

A, J. Howe 

R. D. Tohner 

J, & H. Hurst 

H. Mentha 

( H. D. M. Adams .... 
f W. D. Coulthard .... 
A. J. Berriman ....... 

A. Brown 

W. Tiller 

•P. J. Mcintyr^A,* ..... 
G; C. m Sjcms , . 

'F: 

•S.' J; 

J. J. Biliiy 
■W. 

■H’ Kent 
‘T. N. Sis^r 

a”j 

•G;T.Wr*^' 

Ya^na4| ^^ pw > ^ i. . 

J. p. ^ 

'Wamng£e Estate . 


Smithfield . . . 
Adelaide .... 
Wallaroo .... 
Two Wells . . 

Hahndorf 

Wilmington . 

Beaumont 

Cowell 

Hawker 

Kalangadoo . . 
Naracoorte , . 

Petina 

Laura 

Minlaton .... * 
Mount Barker 

Eudunda 

Eadina 

Lucindale . . . 
Meningie .... 
BalaklaVa . . . 
Strathalbyn . . 

I Melrose 

Jamestown . . 
Hindmarshls. 
Murray Bridge 
Adelaide .... 
Adelaide .... 
Bungaree .... 
Cdllingrove .. 
Belalie North 
Wilmington . 
Mt. Gambier . 
Naracoorte . . 

Truro 

Adelaide .... 
Athelstone . . \ 

Magill } 

Saddleworth . 
Adelaide .... 
Balaklava . . . 
Boggy Flat. . , 
Balaklava . . . 

‘Gajwler 

Goplwai 

Adlekide- .... 
Adiekide " . 
Elliiston 
.Bopdertown ; 
Mtl Gambier *. 
CojsFeB .'..v.;. 
Hawker v. '. . 
Cowell' 

Tojinby Bay . , 
yorketown * . 
Bpriftgton . - . 

. Xi^ura 

Menhigie 


14/9/09 
H/9/09 
18/10/H 
6 / 10/10 
21/2/11 
20/9/09 
3/8/10 
23^8/1 1 
6 / 10/10 
13/10/09 
23/9/10 
23/5/11 
27/7/10 
10 / 8/10 
9/3/10 
17/8/10 
17/8/10 
13/10/09 
26/11/11 
23/9/09 
18/8/10 
20/9/10 
6 / 8/10 
24/10/11 
21/2/11 
14/9/09 
9/7/10 
17/10/11 
5/1/li 
4/8/11 
8/9/11 
2/9/11 
26/8/10 
7/9/10 
13/9/1.1 

24/8/10 

8/10/09 

14/9/09 

3/8/10 

18/8/11 

2 / 8 /n, 

18/7/H 
8/9/11 
1.4/9/09 
16/9/00 
. 6 / 8/11 
20/10/09 
20/10/09 
23/8/n 
6 / 10/10 
28/9/10 
28/7/11 
3/8/10 
23/2/10 
‘5/8/10 
26/10/11 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLlQIifS— ^oa<tw2fe(:Z. 


Name of Horse. 


Tommy 

Tommy Dodd 

Tony the Second 

Trigger 

♦Victor 

Victorious 

Vitellius 

War E^le 

Warlock 

Warrior 

Warrior II 

Warrior Chief 

Warringie 

Wee Gibhie .......... 

Welsh Lad 

Young Brigham ...... 

Young Black Toff .... 

Young Comet 

Young Divideuyi 

Young Fireaway ..... 
Young Rory O’More . . 

Young Souter 

Young Texas 

Zero 


I 


Age. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date. 

Aged 

(( 

Ponies — continued. 

0. G. Bartholoraaens . 

Arkaba 

6/9/11 

.James Alalone 

Adelaide .... 

6/7/10 

C( 

W. Gammon 

Penola 

12,8/09 

4/11/10 

cc 

C. Harris 

Adelaide 

« 

W. A. Boutell 

Jamestown . . 

4/8/11 

cc 

A. J. McMoiran 

Millicent .... 

3/11/09 

4 years 

D. L. McEwen 

Wamertown . 

i/9/n 

8 ' “ 

7 “ 

J. Reilly .'. 

J. d Scott 

Penola 

Mt. Gambler . 

13/10/09 

3/9/10 

6 “ 

Sir Samuel Way 

Adelaide .... 

14/9/09 

4 “ 

S. Hocking 

Wallaroo .... 

4/8/11 

5 “ 

J. J. Fahey 

Adelaide .... 

9/7/10 

5 “ 

vStephens &> McFarlane. 

CoweE 

23/8/11 

6 “ 

A. J. Walkley 

Adelaide 

14/9/09 

6 “ 

W. Fuller 1 ... A 

Yacka 

7/9/10 

19/10/10 

Aged 

A. C. FoUett 

Mount Barker 

5 yearn 

C. Graeher 

Mannum .... 

13/8/10 

5 « 

E. Treiiise 

Wallaroo Mines 

4/8/11 

8 “ 

W, Agnew 

Curramulka . 

18/10/11 

4 “ 

J. Marcus 

Naracoorte . . 

23/8/11 

6 « 
Aged 

C. Treagers 

W. M. Seeker 

Auburn 

Lucindale . . . 

15/3/11 

27/8/10 

5 years 

J. Cowan 

Murray Bridge 

22/3/11 

6 “ 

C. W. Flint 

Penola 

12/10/09 


f Victonan oertifioate. ■)* New Zealand certificate. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF MlBieUtTURE- 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on October 4th, there 
being present Mr. C, Willcox (chair), Col. Eowell,- C.B., Professor Perkins, 
Messrs, J, Miller, J. W. Sandford, G. E. Laffer, and 6. G. Nicholls (secretary). 

Political Discussion at Bureau Meetings. 

The action of the Bute Branch in introducing a subject of a political nature 
for discussion by the Branches was brought before the meeting in a letter 
from a member of one of the^ Branches. Members expressed regret that 
such a matter as an Employers’ Defence Association had been brought into 
Bureau meetings, and it was decided to ask all the Branches to refrain from 
discussing the matter further. 

Resolutions From Congress. 

Show Excursion Tickets , — ^The resolution from Congress requesting that 
the Commissioner of Railways should extend the duration of excursion tickets 
issued for the show to admit of the return journey being completed witliin 
four weeks of the date of issue, with the right to break the return journey at 
any station, was referred to the Minister of Agriculture, with the further recom- 
mendation t^t when a country passenger had entered the suburban area 
with such a ticket he should only be required to forfeit the forward half if he 
broke the journey. 

Stud-book of Draught Horses, — ^The recommendation of Congress tliat a 
stud-book of draught horses should be kept by the Secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and a committee of management appointed by the 
breeders was referred to of Agn^culture, with the request that 

Professor Lowrie should fuS^ m, the inafter>.,. 

Demurrage w . — ^After^fedhsiderable . discussion edneerning the 

difficulty ,^^xperienced by those living at a distance from oottat^^railway 
stations' m unloading goods to time,the board d^Wed to request the Minister 
of Agriculture vtp ^sfc the Railways Commissioner iJotallow 16 instead^of i^ght 
hours for. tlie J&emival -of Icom trudes at-eoantry statib]^ before 

demurrage was charged, and that stationmasters'^bUld; 5 fomptly on ar^ 
of trucks, wherever possible, , notify the ck)nsi^es. 

Grain Sacks over 20(S&s. in 'mii'iofihe fact that the size of the 

grain sack was limited by Cbmnibnwealth.reguiatkm, it was thought reason- 
able that the Chapman sack should be carried at ordinary rates, irrespective 
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of the weight of contents. The resolution from Congress, that the board 
should approach the Railwa 3 ^s Commissioner with a view to securing an altera- 
tion of b^Maw No, 129, was therefore forwarded to the Minister of Agriculture, 
recommending favorable consideration. 

Free Back Carriage from Field Trials, — ^The value of field trials of imple- 
ments to the farming communitj^ generally was, in the opinion of members, 
sufiicient to warrant free back carriage of implements sent to trials and not 
sold, and the resolution from Congress w^as forwarded to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, with the recommendation ihdt the Railways Commissioner be asked 
to grant this concession, as was the case with Show exhibits. 

Veterinary Surgeons for Country Dutricts. — The following resolution from 
Congress referred to the Minister of Agriculture : — That the Advisory Board 
request the Grovernment to station qualified vetcrinarj’* surgeons in various 
districts, with a view to their holding veterinary study classes and generally 
looking after the health of stock in the district.'^ 

New Branches. 

Two new Branches were approved as under, with the following gentlemen 
as members : — 

Yabmana. — J. P. Robertson, P. A. Beinke, I. T. Robertson, A. Robertson, 
H. P, McCallum, A. W. McCallum, J. McCallum, P. A. Beinke, J. H. Frost, 
W. W, Lindsay, L. G. Strother, J. Fenna, 0, Bartel, G- W. Story, W.'Sehu- 
maimi -M; Rost, 

BiveHon, — ^H. A, and W. B. Dayisj J. P. Schultz, J. W, Kelly, P. Kelly, 
J. E, Kelly, R,. H, Cooper, H. Davis, P. J. Sanders, A. E. Mitchell, R. J, 
James, P, Phillips, J. F. Ochme, W- Hannaford, A. Hannaford, W. Legoe, 
E. A. Gray, P. Gray, W. Lock, T. Camac, W. R. Fisher, W. H. Moss, W. H, 
Hart. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches : — ^Messrs. A. Thomas, G. Y. Linquist, and H. S, Thomas, Petina ; 
W. H. Collins and T, Hosking, Moonta; C. B. JacoW, Elbow Hill; W. 
Blatohford, G, Charlton, J. McGloed, J. Mitchell, H. Bktchford, C. Reed, 
and R. Jacob, Geranium ; Wm. Nicol, Henry Dyer, Uraidla and Summertown; 
A. W. Rush, Mount Bryan ; S. Cox and G. Andrews, Beetaloo Valley A. W. 
Shannon and R. Hantke, Keith ; Rev, W. T. Strahan, Maitland ; M. Hunt, 
Utera Plains; A. Kuhlmann, Preelihg ; A. N. Rupeff, Renmark; H. E. 
Watson, Coonalpyn ; A. Dunstan, Clate ; D. Kobelt, Miltahe ; M. P. Leyer- 
ington, W. T. Richardson, and Fv’Brunes, Hartley; — Short, Blyth;,D. 
Bradshaw, P, Hinge, J. E. Stoudifi, J.. Hayne, W, Green, and D. R. Trew, 
Tatiara. ; ]M* M,. Irvine, Wepowie ; ,0has.‘ Sanders, Jas. Duffy, W. Sanders, 
and B, B.airstow, Warcowie.; B. Miabc^e> and K Mazkowiach, Moorlands. 
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The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on November 8th, 
there being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), C. J. Tuckwell, Q. R. 
Laffer, A, J, Perkins, J. W. Sandford, J. Mill er, C. J. Valentine, Chas. Willcox, 
6. F. Cleland, Col. Rowell, C.B., and 6. G. Nichdls (Secretary). 

Noxious Weeds. 

The resolution from Congress concerning the destruction of noxious weeds 
was fully considered. After some discussion Professor Perkins proposed — 

That the Government be asked to introduce a Bill to provide for new 
legislation for the destruction of noxious weeds, and to remove the adminis-, 
tration of any regulations from the hands of the local governing bodies 
and to place it with the Department of Agriculture.^* He pointed out that 
the proposition embodied the spirit of the remarks made by the majority of 
the speakers on the subject at the Farmers* Congress in September. Mr. 
C. J. Tuckwell seconded, and said -that from experience in his district he 
had come to the conclusion that it was very necessary that the administra- 
tion of legislation dealing with noxious weeds should be removed from the 
councils. Col. Rowell said there was no doubt that in its present form the 
Act was a farce, and it was notorious that in many instances members of the 
councils and the councils themselves were among the worst offenders. Carried 
unanimously. 

Euphorbia Tbebacina,** 

The Secretary reported that, following on the recommendation of the board, 
false caper had now been correctly gazetted under the Noxious Weeds Act 
as Eiifhjrbia lerracina. 

Show Excursion Tickets. 

The Secretary reported that in reply to a letter from the board the following 
aninute had been received through the Minister of Agriculture from the 
Railways Commissioner : — I have given this question consideration, and 
have decided that in future tickets issued in connection with the Adelaide 
Show will be available for return for a period of four weeks from the date of 
issue, but I cannot see the slightest r^son for a break of journey, as asked for. 
Passengers holding excursion tickets issued to Adelaide from stations north 
of Dry Creek may terminate the outward journey at Dry Creek, Islington, 
Ovingham, or North Adelaide, and those from stations south of Blackwood, 
at Mitcham or Goodwood on. forfeiture of the forward half of the ticket at the 
station where they alight. I do not think it is necessary to make any exten- 
sion of this arrangement.** Received. 

Dbmurraoe Guarges. 

Demurrage charges on the railway, whici had been the subject of a resolu- 
tion at the Congress, were referred to,’ and a reply from the Railways Com 
missioner was dealt with. After oonJsiderAtion it was thought that the best 
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plan would be to ask the Minister to arrange for a deputation from the board 
to wait upon the Commissioner. The Chairman, Messrs. Willcox, Millei, 
Sandford, and Qeland were appointed to take this course. 

Late A. Molineux Ain > F. E. H. W. Kbiobadfb*. 

Lifelike enlargements of the founder and first chairman respectively of 
the Agricultural Bureau were exhibited. These were presented by delegates 
to Congress for Roseworthy College. Members agreed with Mr. Laffer that 
it would be a good idea to display the portraits for a few days in a King 
William Street shop window in the city, so that the public might have an 
opportunity to inspect them. 

Secondhand Fertilisek Bags. 

A resolution from the recent Hills Conference stated — That this Conference 
expresses the opinion that Parliament should prohibit secondhand fertiliser 
bags being used to carry chaff and other produce.” This stand had been 
taken because of the danger of stock and persons contracting anthrax and 
other serious diseases through handling such bags, and the Conference thought 
that the necessary provision might be made in the Chaff Bill, In the circum- 
stances the Secretary had sent the recommendatipn on immediately, as the 
Chaff Bill was then before the House. The Parliamentary Draughtsman re- 
ported that it would be out of place to go further in the Bill than to prohibit 
the use of the bags for the carrying of chaff, and said that to dp all that was 
desired it would be necessary to take other steps. It was decided to transmit 
the resolution to the Minister for consideration. 

Vetbrinaby Surgeons, 

A resolution was received from the Shaimon Branch suggesting that 
Cummins would be a central place on Eyre’s Peninsula in which to station 
a veterinary surgeon for the benefit of the district. The matter was referred 
to the Minister. 

CULTIVATINQ SaLTBUSH. 

At the instance of Mr, 6. F, Cleland it was resolved to request the Govern- 
ment to arrange for experiments to be conducted on the up^r northern farms 
in connection with the cultivation imd improvement of various kinds of 
saltbush. 

New BRANOT^a. 

Four new Branch^ were approved as under, mth the follpmng gentlemen 
as members : — 

Hooper.— -T, Nicblle; H. NicoU^ P. S, HaH, D. Beyaid, 0, A. Richards, 
R. Richards, A. W. Laurie, A. H. King, L* IJayit^ 6; E. Brown, C. Klose, 
Ct Wright, — Pearce, — Pearce, A. Jury, J. W. Murphjy, G, G, Pitt, E, Q, 
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Colton, — Blackett, — Blackett, J. McDonald, A. Hood, 0. Easton, P. 
Collins. 

honhanh — W. H. R.Uoats, W. Slater, C. Coats, C. H. Morgan, R, Coates, 
S. Evans, T. Coat, F. G. Brown, L. G. Shrews, G. H. T. Pole, W. Pole, G. 
Dalton, E. Wescombe, G. Hamilton, J. Coat, E. Coat, H. Coats, G. A. Coats. 

Wirrega, — ^W. H. Goldsworthy, P. E. Prime, W. G. Haynes, L. S. Laughton, 
R. G. Langdon, J. L. S. Bice, H. H. Exton, W. R. Fairweather, R. Williams, 
C. Williams, M. Green, J. J. Green, A. Densley, L. Densley, F. Densley, 

C. H. Muer, J. Tassie, J. H. Horrocks, H. L. Fry, H. C. Rogers, L. J. Cook, 

W. Tilbrook. ' 

Goordbie. — ^C. T. Giles, H. Roberts, A. Hardy, F. Andrew, W. H. Wheadon, 
H. Hobbs, D. Riddle, A. Gregory, C. B. Atkins, 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches : — G. Sinclair, Shannon ; P. Wundersitz, Maitland ; E. Eavanagh, 
0. H. Curnow, and A. Aitchison, Wirrabara ; A. Freeman and A. Erickson, 
Georgetown; K. C. Moore, W. J. Fuller, and J. Sutherland, Woodside; 
W. G. Watt, E. L. Stirling, and W. Hall, Strathalbyn ; T. Edgcombe, Milli- 
cent ; A. E. Talbot and E. E. Williams, Goonalpyn ; W. R. Goldsworthy 
and P. Wyly, Geranium ; A. Bairstow, W. Webb, and John Taylor, War- 
cowie ; E. C. Jenkins, Mitchell ; T. Higgins, 6. Gilbertson, and A. Connole, 
Morphett Vale; F. H. Winch and H. J. Mathews, MacGillivray ; Arthur 
Moffat, Penong ; W. J. Kirkpatrick, Kingston ; J. Havelburg, Quorn ; A. R. 
Gloede and E. J. Gloede, Wilmington; J. Treloar, W. Gill, B. Steele, and 
J. Potts, Redhill; H. Symonds, Bute; W. Robertson, Coomoorob; W. 
Batton, Green Patch ; J. C. Walters, J. Allan, and W. Frisby, Waikerie ; 

D. R. Trew, Tatiara ; J- M, Wray and A. Langleudecke, Naracoorte. 
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THE VALUE OF SILAGE. 


COMPARISON WITH HAY, ROOT, AND OTHER CROPS. 


“ When one comes to compare the cultivation of silage crops vith that 
of roots, there are two essential points in favor of the former. One is their 
smaller expense ; and the other is their practical certainty. The farmer who 
makes silage can make certain of a store of food for the winter or for a time 
of drought. We have frequently alluded to the certainty of occasional 
droughts ; and at this moment farmers, who have not made provision in 
the way of silage for the inevitable period of scarcity of fodder, will probably 
be regretting their incredulity and want of foresight. What has to be con- 
sidered is : Is it better to run the risk of losing 30 or 40 valuable cows, or 
to expend from £100 to £150 in erecting a silo 1 The long drought of a few 
years ago surely supplied the answer. The man who depends entirely upon 
either his root or forage crops may find himself left in the lurch at a time 
when there is little chance of making other provision. 

So long ago as 1885-6, when there was an exceptionally severe winter in 
Great Britain, interesting evidence of the value of silage was abundant. The 
Royal Agricultural Society instituted an inquiry into the effects and lessons 
of that winter, and 350 replies were received from prominent agriculturists 
throughout England and Wales. In the schedule of questions was one re- 
ferring to silage. Many of the correspondents replied that they had no ex- 
perience on the subject, but the remarkable fact was established that, of all 
those who had used silage, everyone expressed a high opinion of its value. 
They all, with one ooiisent, agreed that their stock could not have got through 
that winter, as they did, without it* 

At a Dairy Conference th^: held, Sir- John Lawes said that it was 
probable that, when both hay -and silage are of the very best quality that 
can be made, if part of the grass is cut and placed in silo and another, part is 
secured in a stack without rain,, one might prove as good food as the other. 
But it must be borne in mind that while the production of good hay is a matter 
of uncertainty — ^from the eleinents being l^yond the control of 

the farmer — ^gopd silage, by takjS^" proper pretmtions, mn le\9mde mih a. 
c&rtainty. . 

“In our Queensland climate, with, its uncertain and often unexpected 
rainfall, this consideration is no light one. In some seasons, such as we are^ 
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now experiencing in some 'parts of tlie State, the advantage in respect of 
independence of the weather is reduced to a minimum by drought ; but, 
even if the ha}ung be favorable, it is not always possible to secure after- 
math crops. If it were only for providing the means of saving second or 
third cuts of lucerne or millets, ensilage would be a boon and a blessing to 
farmers. 

“ There is ample evidence to prove that an acre of green fodder made 
into silage will keep a beast longer than either an acre of the same crop made 
into hay or an acre of root crops. Great loss of succulent nourishment takes 
place in drjdng the various grass crops into hay. About the same weight 
per acre can be grown of silage forage crops as of, say, turnips. In this way, 
a third of the acreage is saved, and the forage crop is the cheapest to grow. 
All experiments made in the old country (and these have been very exhaustive) 
have gone to corroborate the soundness of the opinion that grass made into 
silage will feed one-third more stock than when made into hay. - 

As a food for stock, silage has the great advantage that, when properly 
made, it more nearly resembles the actual fresh grass than any other form 
of fodder. The necessary carbo-hydrates and nitrogen are even larger in 
the silage than in the fresh grass, while the small, amount of acid (the silage 
being of the ' sweet * kind) is, no doubt, conducive to. the digestibility of the 
food. 

Assuming that the relative feeding qualities of grass and silage are as 
nearly equal as analysis has shown them to be, the economy of the latter is 
very evident as compared with hay. 

We will say that an acre of grass will make 1 J tons of hay. If so, it will 
certainly make 5 tons of silage and probably more. If we take the figures 
at IJ and 5 tons respectively, we find thati on a ration of 201bs. per day of 
hay, an acre of grass will feed a beast for 168 days ; on a ration of 501bs. of 
silage per day, an acre of grass will feed a beast for 224 days. Thus, by making 
silage instead of hay, a food supply for 56 more days is obtained. Or, put it 
in another way ; It will take 2 acres of hay to feed a beast for the same period 
that 1| acres of silage will feed it. This is a substantial advantage which 
no practical &rmer can afEord to overlook, especially in these times of high 
wages and high prices for food, when the first object of the dairyman is to 
get the largest possible' milk returns from his stock at the least possible cost. 
All this applies to any_crop which is capable of being turned into silage. 
Mention has been made of tbe ceri»inty of silage. It is much more free from 
risk than either hay-maldng or root-growing. How often has the farmer lost 
an entire crop of lucerne in consequence of heavy and continuous rains setting 
in before he could save it as hay. With a^alo at hand, there can be no loss 
owing to unseasonable rains. The man who has silage is never in danger of 
having' to sell ofi part of hk stock oh a falling market (owing to many otheirs 
being tinder the sanie necessity of getting rid of a part of their cattle 
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in order to save the rest) because of some sudden failure of crops either from 
adverse seasons' or otherwise. He does not put all his eggs in one basket, 
as the fanner does who depends entirely upon the regular growth and har- 
vesting of some particular crop. It is this reliability , of silage which should 
earnestly commend itself to the dairy-farmer as his sheet-anchor in times of 
stress. In our semi-tropical and tropical districts, where periods of heavy 
rainfall and luxurious growtli are often followed by seasons of burning heat, 
weeks of dry weather, and consequent scarcity of vegetation, the system of 
ensilage is manifestly of material benefit. The surplus fodder of the rainy 
season may be stored in succulent condition to supply food for stock in time 
of drought. In some of our Australian summers and winters a good supply 
of ensilage would mean the salvation of whole herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep ; yet tliousands of acres oi magnificent grasses on boundless treeless 
plains Ure allowed to remain untouclmd to be swept away by bush fires, when 
the stockowner finds liimsclf obliged to rail his stock at great expense to 
relief country, while the dairy-farmer and the closer-settlement men — 
well, their only resource is to sell their stock at a ruinous loss, and practically 
begin the world over again, all owing to unbelief in the silo and in recurring 
droughts .’^ — Queenslmd Agnmliwal Journal, 


« 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Cables received from England during November indicated that in conse- 
quence of the continued very favorable reports received of the crop outlook 
in the Argentine, buyers were adopting a very cautious policy. This condition 
was reflected in the local market, which remained very dull, there being but 
little variation in prices during the month. 

Reviewing the wheat position under date November 3rd, Beerbohm^s 
Evening Corn Trade List states : — 

No improvement can be reported in the wheat market during the past week, there 
being practically no demand whatever for cargoes, whilst the business put through in 
parcels has been small and mainly confined to Manitobas, the prices accepted at the close 
showing a decline of fully Is. compared with a we^ ago, whilst most other wheats are 
fid. to 9d. lower. The principal cause of the decline has been the continued favorable 
reports received regarding the outlook for the Argentine crop, which, provided the 
weather keeps favorable during the next few weeks, is expected to give a record yield. 
Good rains have fallen, and tfie dangers now to be feared are frosts this month and a 
wet harvest time. The importance of the Argentine as a source of supply during the 
first few months of the year, when that country has been favored with a good crop, is shown 
by the following tabular statement : — 

Argentine Exports to Europe during January to April for the Past Five 

Years {in Quarters). 


1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 1907. 

January 750,000 . 426,000 1,128,000 1,333,000 660,000 

February 1,242,000 1,417,000 2,874.000 3,102,000 1,774,000 

March 1,467,000 1,003,000 2,807,000 3,878,000 2,025,000 

April 1,689,000 1,115,000 1,173,000 1,789,000 2,041,000 


Total 5,148,000 3,961,000 7,982,000 10,102,000 6,490,000 


The yields during the past five years were as follows ; — 17,500, OOOqrs. in 1910, 16,500,000 
quarters in 1909, 20,150,0(^rs. in 1908, 24,500,000qr8. in 1907, and 19,100,O0OqrB. in 
1906. This year’s crop, with favorable weather conditions in the next two months, is 
expected to exceed that of 1907 by 2,000,000qTS, to 3,000,000qrs. ; in the four months, 
January to April, following the previous record crop of 1907, the weekly exports averaged 
about 575,000qT8., whfist In the same x>fnod of 1910, following the small crop of 1^, 
the average was only 230,0Q0qr8. It will be seen by the above figures how important 
the Argentine shipments are at a period when the exports from most other countries 
are on a reduced scale, and this will in all probability be more than usually the case this 
season, when the exports so far have been cmly about equal to the current requirements. 

Cables, from Australia have reported moderate to fair rains this week, but the pjrobable 
yield is still estimated at about 26 per cent, less than last year. Even if such prove to 
be the case the crop will still be su&iently Important to permit of large shipments during 
the first six months of 1912. There is a numerate quantity of old wheat left in the country, 
and exports are expected to oontinne during November and December, 

There has been a further coimiderable luore^ in Rrodstreef a ** yiaible this we^ 
principal^ fn the Canadian xeqmpts at Winni^ ooniinuixm very lai^; the 

total visible now amounts to agati^ 7|,$6Q,0@91>iiEm, last The 

American maiknts have been veey wealE, <dosing prices ; 3 r^teiday ^wlug af decline of 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on December let : — 

Butter. 

The long spell of hot weather experienced dining the jwist few weeks has produced a 
shortage in the higher grades of butter, although the supply of cream is still good. As 
a. consequence of the shortage the price of butter has risen considerably, the closing prices 
being — Superfine, Is. 31d. ; jnirc creameiy. Is. 2Jd. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on December 1st — 

Butter. — The dry, hot weather during the past month has been the principal factor 
ill determining values. Not only are the exports of butter to the home market several 
hundred tons less than for the corresponding period of last year ; but the heat wave has 
injured quite a quantity of produce coming forwaid, thus lessening to a very considerable 
extent supplies of choice lines. Therefore for these the market immediately responded, 
and a substantial advance was established for prime creamery and factory prints, but 
w'eather-affected lots suffered in price aecoiding to condition. At the end of the month 
the range of values at auction sales were as under : — ^Best factory and creamery, fresh 
in prints, from Is. l^d. to Is. ^Jd. per lb. ; choice separators and dairies, from lltd. to 
Is. Id. ; medium qu^ity lots, 9^. to lOW. ; good stores and collectors, Sjd. to 9id. ; 
heated, 8d. 

Eggs. — As a result of the continued heavy demand for choice lots of South Australian 
eggs, the rooms have been kept well cleared at higher figures than have ruled for several 
years. Prime guaranteed new-laid, full-sized hen eggs realised 8Jd. per dozen ; duck, 9d. 

Cheese. — South Australian factory brands are now well established on oversea as 
well as inland markets, and although the forwardings were extensive, sales have been 
freely effected at only a slight reduction on previous quotations. New makes from 
SJd. to 6Jd. for large to loaf. 

B.ACON. — Curers have exi^erienced an active month's trade for established brands of 
factory-cured sides, middles, and rolls, whilst hams are in decidedly better request in 
luiticipation of Christmas requirement-s. Best factory-cured sides from VJd. to 7Jd. 
per lb. ; middles, 7Jd. to 8Jd. 

Hams. — ^I n calico, lid. to Is. per lb. 

Lard. — In skins, 5Jd. ; bulk, 5d. per lb. 

Honey. — Supplies of choice, clear extracted are now bare, and values are likely to 
remain firm, at any rate until the new take comes along. Present quotation, 3d. per lb., 
but medium flavored lots require some push to quit. Beeswax, scarce at Is. 3d. 

Live Poultry. — No doubt the result of better times has caused an improved demand 
ill this line, and in view of this, coupled with the near approach of Christmas, poulterers 
are busily purchasing for later requirements. Full rates are now obtaining for all prime 
table birds. Good table roosters realise from Ss. fid. to 4s. Id. each ; plump hens and 
nice conditioned cockerels, Is. lOd. to 3s. ; ducks, Is. 7d. for light weights, and up to 3s. 6d. 
for prime heavy sorts ; geese, 3s. 9d. to 4s. fid. ; pigeons, 7d. ; turkeys, from 9d. to 
llAd, per lb. live weight for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. — The heat spell more speedily ripened the new local grown potatoes from 
the plains adjacent to Adelaide. resulted in an increase in tl^ forwardings, when 

prices came back several shillings. Supplies are now being marketed at from 8s. to 8s. fid. 
per cwt. 

Onions. — Old season^s are still in demand for distant markets. The new local grown 
are yet insufficiently ripe for forward journeys, and therefore are finding market at from 
8s. to 9s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the rainfall for November, 1911, at the undermentioned 
f>tation?, also the average total rainfall foi the first eleven months in the year, and the 
total for the first eleven months of 1911 and 1910 respectively : — 


station. 

For 

Nov., 

1911. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

To end 
Nov., 
1911. 

To end 
Nov., 
1910. 

station. 

For 

Nov., 

1911. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

To end 
Nov., 
19U. 

To end 
Nov., 
1910. 

Adelaide 

0-39 

19*53 

14*64 

23-38 

HaznleyBrd^e 

0*01 

16-49 

12*04 

20*82 

Hawker .... 

0-02 

11*03 

7-74 

16*24 

Kapunda. . . . 

0*14 

18*77 

13*41 

23*32 

Cradock 

0-05 

9*83 

6*80 

14-01 

Preeling 

0*03 

16*96 

12*47 

22*63 

Wilson 

0*05 

10*68 

6-40 

16*90 

Btockwell . . . 

0*26 

19*41 

14*53 

21-68 

Gordon 

0*05 

8*22 

6-68 

IMl 

Nuriootpa. . . 

0*12 

20*20 

12-19 

24*93 

Quorn 

0*00 

12*90 

7*24 

17*89 

Angaston ... 

0*21 

20*68 

18*96 

27*47 

Port Augusta 

0-05 

13-84 

7-81 

16*81 

Tanunda. . . . 

0*16 

21*00 

19*75 

28*42 

Port Germein 

O'lS 

11*48 

9*35 

19*27 

Lyndoch ... 

0*10 

21*88 

15*99 

25*90 

Port Pirie . , . 

0-31 

11*97 

11*80 

24-60 

Mallala ..... 

0*07 

15*83 

13-51 

20*93 

Crystal Brook 

0-07 

14*19 

13-48 

21-86 

Roseworthy . 


16*51 

11*20 

22-34 

Pt. Broughton 

0-10 

13*42 

11-40 

20-14 

Gawler. ..... 



18*32 

11-84 

23*24 

Bute 

0*13 

14*45 

]4*53 

23*72 

Smithfield .. 



15*64 

12*28 

23*89 

Hammond .. 

0-17 

10*00 

11*32 

17*96 

Two Wells. . . 

0*10 

16*74 

10-81 

19-78 

Bruce 

0*05 

8*.37 

6*24 

16*79 

Virginia 

0*12 

16-58 

11-67 

23*96 

Wilmington . 

0-22 

10*77 

14*04 

24*19 

Salisbury. . . . 

0-i2 

17-53 

14*94 

23-79 

Melrose 

0*2(S 

21*81 

1.5-47 

30*64 

Teatree Gully 

0*20 

25-13 

17*37 

29*70 

Booleroo Cntr 

0*12 

14*75 

9*19 

20-81 

Magill 

0*29 

23*87 

17*49 

26-66 

Wirrabara. , . 

0-20 

17*58 

11*69 

26-42 

Mitcham . . . 

0*26 

24*94 

16*53 

23-90 

Appila 

0*12 

13-65 

11*02 

24-81 

Orafers 

0*56 

44*24 

37*35 

5M6 

Laura 

0*27 

16*62 

13-42 

28*62 

Clarendon .. 

0*64 

37-48 

26-82 

24*30 

Caltowie . • . . 

0*32 

16-96 

14*10 

22-43 

MorphettVale 

0*62 

22*42 

18*57 

25*88 

Jamestown. . 

0^66 

15*91 

16*76 

23-53 

Noarlunga. . . 

0*36 

19*26 

18*14 

25.36 

Gladstone 

0*22 

14*82 

13*37 

19*77 

Willunga ... 

0*46 

24*91 

23*95 

32*82 

Georgetown , 

0*38 

17*07 

14*64 

26-99 

Aldinga .... 

0*33 

18*98 

16 79 

36*70 

Narridy .... 

0*12 

16*89 

14*67 

20-32 

Normanville. 

0*61 

19*76 

17*85 

28-22 

Eedhill 

0*06 

15*47 

12*43 

26*96 

Yankalilla. . . 

1 0*68 

20*74 

22-36 

36-72 

Koolunga . . . 

0*14 

14*77 

12*16 

24*60 

Budunda.. . . 

0*33 

15*93 

13*85 

28*82 

Carrieton . . . 

0*09 

10*89 

8*78 

18*91 

Sutherlands • 

0*19 



8*26 

16-43 

Burelia 

0*20 

12*18 

9*17 

18*65 

Truro.. 

0*18 

18-40 

14-69 1 

24-48 

Johnsburg .. 

0*12 

8*94 

7*31 

15*19 

Palmer 

0*36 

— , 

11-29 

20-27 

Orroroo .... 

0*17 

12*58 

7*76 

18*26 

Mt. Pleasant. 

013 

26*91 

18-76 

29-93 

Black Bock. . 

0*17 

11*13 

8*35 

19*03 

Blumberg . . . 

0*28 

28*46 

20-88 

30-96 

Petersburg . . 

0*19 

11*90 

9*59 

17*11 

Gumeracha.. 

0*20 

31*79 j 

23-94 

25-85 

Yongala .... 

0*20 

12*66 

10*92 

17*94 

Lobethal .... 

0*24 

34*37 i 

25-45 

34-64 

Terowie .... 

0*15 

12*41 

10*13 

20*66 

Woodside . . . 

0*30 

30*13 

25-67 

35-57 

Yaroowie ... 

0*10 ! 

12*64 

11*44 

20*78 

Hahndorf ... 

0*38 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by Geo&qe G. Nicholis. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amyton, NoveBiber 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

Pbesei^t. — ^^klessrs. O’Donoghue (chair), Moten, M. and D. Corcoran, H. and H. K, Gum, 
Ward, Thomas, Crisp (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Questions from Gonores.s fob Opinion. — 

farm Laborers' BlocTcs . — After duly considering the proposal, a resolution was passed 
in favor of surveying small holdings for farm laborers in new hundreds. 

Ca.be op Binpbbs. — Mr. M. Corcoran dealt with this subject in a paper as follows : — 
“ Notwithstanding the fact that the success of a year’s work may depend upon the binder, 
the neglect and abuse to which it is subjected by a large number of farmers is proverbial. 
It Is not uncommon to see a binder stored away in the comer of the field where it was 
last used, or in some exposed part of the yard with the twine-box full of expensive pum 
Manila twine and the reel hoisted as higt as possible as if it were desirable to have it 
thoroughly exposed to the breeze. By the time it is to he used again the master wheel 
will probably have sunk deeply into the soil, while the pole and neck yoke are allowed 
to rest on the ground. Nature, as if ashamed of the deplorable shiftlessness of its co- 
partner, will often hide the evidence of his neglect with a luxuriant crop of weeds. Under 
these conditions it is small wonder that the average life of a binder is short. While the 
farmer complacently measures its life in years, its real usefulness may be counted in 
days. A binder is used, on the average, not more than two weeks during the year, and 
it lasts about five years, which gives it a period of usefulness of approximately 70 to 100 
days. That this time could be considerably increased by better care and management, 
and that neglect and mismanagement result in short-lived machines, improper work 
and large expenses for repairs is obvious. Considering the hi^ price of binders, together 
with their comparatively short life and the short time they are used in each year, few 
better investments can be made by a farmer than that of providing adequate shelter. 
Before binders are put away after a season’s work they should be gone over with the same 
care that a good engineer would bestow on his engine. All old grease and dirt should 
be removed from the surface as well as from the bearings ; this can be done with kerosine 
and waste. The binder should be earefufly oiled and all bright parts greased to prevent 
rusting. After the season’s work is over is also the proper time to repair and overhaul 
a binder for the next year. At this time the operator knows, or should know, aH the 
defects of the machine and what it needs in the line of extras and repairs to fit it for the 
next season’s work. On the other hand, if the machine is put away without being given 
a second thought until it is needed agiun, the operator, if he still remains on the place, 
will have forgotten what the machine most needed. The result is that the binder is 
perhaps given a hasty inspection, which, in a majmity of cases, fails to reveal anything 
and is brought out into the field with numerous small defects that could have been repaired 
at a nominal expend;iture of time and money if given attention at the proper time.^ If 
the farmer is too busy to attend to repairs imm^ately after the season’s work is com- 
pleted, he should at leasit find time to do the next best thing, which is to make a note of 
all defects of the machine with a view to remedying them Tn^en more time is available. 
Binders are often operated by inexperienced or careless persons, who, Imowing nothing 
about the machine they are using, sit serenely in the seat and do nothing but drive. Such 
men are as surely out of jfiace as they would be on an engine platform, A binder operator 
should understand the functions of every part of his machine, and, what is more, he should 
be able to make all neoes8»ry adjustments and repairs without the aid of an expert !He 
must know where to oil, when to oil, and how to oil. Many a good binder has been prema- 
turely relegated to the scrap heap because of improper oiling. The man who gives his 
binder an oil bath when staling and then fails to oil again until it squeaks for more may 
succeed in uriv^ a great deal of oH, but his binder will soon ^ear out. All oil that does 
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not go into the bearings does more harm than good, as it serves to gather dust and grit 
which will work into the bearings. The proper way to oil is to use a little at a time and 
often. All parts of a binder do not need the same amount of oil, and the operator should 
decide which parts, by virtue of their work, need the most, and give them what is required.'* 
Members generally agreed with the ideas expressed in the paper. It was necessary to 
bestow the best of care on machinery in order to get the most out of it. 

Caheful Treatment of Horses.— The following paper was read by Mr. G. Moten : 
— Apart from humane considerations, the high price of stock at the present time should 
make the horseowner careful, for it coate a great deal more than formerly to replace 
animals that have become disabled by neglect or illusage. A horse is not only a highly 
strung, sensitive animal, but is also very clean and inclined to be dainty in his food and 
drinks. It is better, therefore, to give him good food and not too much at a time, for he, 
like ourselves, does not care to make the second meal out of what was left over previously, 
but prefers an entirely new feed each time. His feeding box should be cleaned out 
occasionally and the stable kept as sweet as possible, for horses do not enjoy wallowing in 
filth. He should have plenty of water, so that he can drink when he cares for it, as he is 
not likely to drink too much unless he is deprived of water for a time. A horse needs good 
water and will often go short for days when changed from one to another, as from 
well water to rain water. A good grooming is very beneficial to a horse. One English 
writer says that it does him more good than an extra quartern of oats. Horses need shelter 
either in a stable when working, or if out in the fields they need something to keep off 
the cold wind. Many people drive a home or a pair of horses at a rapid pace on a cold 
night and then tie them up for a couple of hours. What Wonder if their horses take cold 
or some worse ailment. A few shillings spent on a rug would make the animals comfort- 
able and the owner would soon save the price of it in the smaller quantities of food required 
by the horse if in no other way. When a horse is ill or injured, he then, especially needs 
to be rugged or kept warm in cold weather, for one reason, because he has not the energy 
to keep mmself sujQSioiently warm by moving about. In all oases of chill, colds, coughs, 
etc., he needs extra warmth and plenty of good feed to increase his animal heat. Horses 
need veterinary treatment at times. I once had a horse badly kicked on the thigh and 
was recommended to bathe the leg with hot water morning and evening, and rub it with 
a mixture of turpentine, white of an egg, and a small quantity of vinegar. In less than a 
fortnight the animal was quite well. In a pamphlet published by The Register entitled 
‘ The Man on the Land,* by ‘ Agrioola,’ dated 1910, Veterinary Surgeon Desmond gives 
valuable information as to treatment for various complaints. Mr. Desmond makes 
some scathing, comments concerning the practice of administering linseed or paint oil 
for sand. Instead he recommends feeding the horse on pollard gruels — ^well-boUed pollard 
mixed with a little bran and chaff. Its effect is to adhere to the sand and carry it gradu- 
ally away.*’ In discussing the subject it was suggested that a good plan was to put 
an empty nosebag on a horse if he had to stand in the wind after being hard driven on a 
cold night. 


Carrieton, November 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, llj^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Radford (chair), Fsher, Byeriee, Manning, Earl, Beerworth, Kraeger^ 
and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures in Carrieton District.— Mr. P. Bverlee read the following paper on this 
subject : — ** When discussing the use of super, for dry areas there are two points that 
present themselves. The first is, ‘ Will it pay ? ’ the second, ‘ What kind and quality 
pays best ?’ After 10 years’* experience in this matter I can emphatically answer * Yea ’ 
to the first question as far as my own district is concerned. With regard to the second, 
it will take many years, of experimenting before a decision can be arrived at, and even 
then fresh phases of the question will arise. The land on which I have experimented 
is poorer than the majority of the land in the district, but has a rather better rainfall. 
I &st manured 20 acres of fallow, in 1901, and it averaged 6 ^bush., against Sbush. on 
the unmanured land. With the exception of 1902 this is the lowest average I have had. 
In 1902 the crop was destroyed by grasshoppers 5 otherwise I believe the manured wheat 
would have paid expenses. 1 have usi^ frCm 40lbs. to SOlbs. of super., but so for have 
not found any advantage in drilling in the larger quantity. Prom 451bs. to Sfilbs. is the 
best dressing for this district. If it is intend^ to out the crop for hay, however, about 
701bs. can be used with advantage. In my own om I have found the extra cost amply 
repaid. With manure at £4 10s. per ton, Vhioh is a liberal estimate, |cwt. dressing 
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will cost 2s. per acre ; drilling costs, say. Is. 6d., but this is not all extra' expense, 
as there is no broadcasting to be done. Allowing the extra cost at 3s- 6d; per acre, we 
can be abnost certain of an extra return of 2bu8h. per acre, which, at 3s. per bushel,' 
leaves us 2s. 6d. per acre on the right side. I have known the difference to be as much' 
as 12bush. per acre, but as a rule it has varied from 4bush, to lObush. . The second 
time land has been manured it has always returned a better crop thanvthe first, and the 
third was usually a little better still, but this is possibly on account of the seasons. It 
will, however, be found that the first manuring, wfil hot have as great an. effect ae the 
succeeding dressings. In addition to the-impioved ciopv -the extra feed grown on . the 
land will almost pay for the super. In seeding care ^ouM- be. taken that the cultivator: 
cuts a level bottom, and that the shares are goSi^ I have found it better not to cultivate 
deeply, but to a depth of about 2in. if possible. See aho tha* the pomts of the drill 
hang evenly. Thisj combined with a level seed bed,, will. ensure a; better gennination. 
than if it is uneven. It Ls best to drill as shallow as possible, so Icmgas the seed is covered. 
For information as to the best depth to drill I would refemrembcra to the Octobernumber 
of the Jovrnah With Federation wheat it is an advantage to drill slightly deeper if it 
is intended to harrow the growing crop, as this variety prdls out witk the harrows more 
than others. I have found it best not to harrow imm^iately after the drill, but after 
the cultivator if possible, and have alwajrs found it profitable to harrow the growing 
crop. A rotation of various supers, could be tried with advantage. ‘ Wallaroo ’ is a 
very safe super, to use. It drills easily, can be sown dry with more safety, and, so far 
as my experience goes, has always grown a satisfactory crop. I have only .used “ Globe 
brand once — it was very sticky to drilL ‘Wallaroo guano’ is a manure too slow for 
this district, but the crop on it has stood the dry spring remarkably well. It may be 
found that an occasional dressing will do good. This year I used * Mount Lyell * for the 
first time. This manure starts the wheat very quickly, and is keeping it very green; 
hut it is all on stubble land — I am not comparing it with other supers. ‘ Jap ’ brand 
will, I believe, be one of the most popular supers, in the North. Great care must be 
taken in sowing it diy, however,' or it will malt the wheat. I sowed a little last seed 
time on apparently dry fallow, and in less than three weeks green blades of wheat were 
showing up. Of course, that piece of crop is very thin. Crop sown with it after rain 
has maintained a good growth and a healthy color from the start, and it is likely to return 
over 20bush. per acre. I find Federation and Bart’s Imperial about the best wheats 
to sow. Caimichaers Eclipse is a good variety where wei^s are plentiful, as it starts 
quickly and makes a vigorous growth. Newman’s Early is a good yielder, but goes 
down badly. Lindsay's Early is a good wheat for hay, but shells out easily. King’s 
Early was not a success, but I believe with the College-selected seed it would be worth 
trying again. I have not had enough to do with manuring stubble to be able. to say 
definitely whether it is an advantage of no^ but I believe it will eventually prove so. 
As far ^ I have gone I have always found it pay, and I would not care to crop stubble 
again without super.” 


Coomooroo, November 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

PRESENT.—Messrs. Berriman (chair), Brown, 0. Brice, Avery, E. Brice (Hon, See.), 
and one visitor. 

Fencing.— An instructive discussion took place on this subject. Members generally 
agreed that it was advisable to place a barbed wire 0n top of all fences. This discouraged 
the stock from rubbing against them. The Hon. S« 3 cretary said that for boundary fences 
posts could be placed 9yds. apart with two droppers* between ; six wires were 
required, but for division fences five would be sufficient. Broppers were preferable 
to standards, the stock were less likely to bend the former than the latter. Mr. Brown 
thought if dro|>pcrs were used they would involve a heavy strain on the wires, with the 
jestdt that they would be always slack. Members cpnsidered No. 8 wire the most suitaible 
lor fencing. Steel wire was not good, because it was liable to break when being worked. 


PUBSBNT.— Messrs. 
Leds;^ (Hon. Sec,), 


Bavenport, November 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9m.) 

Roberts (chair), Sanderson, Bice, Messenger, Holdsworth, and 
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Qubs^hoits bbom Gongbess bob Opinion. — 

.■ Farm Laborers^ Blocks . — ^After due> consideration members felt unable to support the 

n sal that the Government should survey small blocks for holdings for farm laborers, 
u of this proposal it was suggested that farmers thould provide accommodation 
on their farms for laborers. Wages paid should be in accordance wuth the conditions 
obtaining during the different ijeriods of the year. Wages during the ploughing, seeding, 
and harvest seasons should be higher than during the slacker periods. The laborer would 
then have a home on the farm, and his remuneration would be in accord with the work 
he was called upon to do. He would be more likely to remain on the farm, which was a 
consideration to both the employer and the laborer himself. 

.Faiuung and the Eitttjbe Farm Labobeb.— M r. Messenger read the following paper 
“ Of all the occupations followed in Australia during the last 10 years none has received 
so much attention as farming. Thousands of acres of new land have been thrown open 
for selection, and in every case it has been over-ai^plied for, which, without doubt, shows 
the faith Australians have in .the productiveness of their Ijmd. We have vast scope for 
the application of all the latest improvements in farming. So gieat have been the changes 
and progress that the farmer and dairyman have been given a higher status than that 
which they formerly held. Colleges with instructors have been provided, journals and 
other printed matter have been circulated for the benefit of the man on the land, and wo 
find as a result that the returns from the land are steadily increasing. The importance 
of practical as well as theoretical instruction has been recognised by our Governments, 
and the rising generation is being trained at numerous State institutions. The farm laborer 
of the future will need to be a very different man from the fann hand of the past or even 
the j)rosent-day laborer. In the past it was only necessary that he.should possess strength 
and experience, and could drive a team of horses, guide a plough, or other implement to 
which they were attached ; but in the near future it will be necessary for him to have a 
fair mechanical knowledge because mechanical appliances will perform the bulk of the 
work on the farm, and it will be the duty of the laborer to manipulate them. The motor 
ploi^h is used all oyer the United States of America, and I ^lieve on a few farms in Aus- 
tralia. The motor is used for all kinds of farm work, such as chaffcutting, pumping, &c., 
There is also the heavy tractor, which is being used instead of horses to draw the loaded 
wagon. If the farmer has a tractor he docs not need so many heavy horses, but only a 
few to do the odd jobs about the farm, so you will see how necessary it will be for the 
laborer to understand these engines in order that he may give his employer satisfaction. 
Modem machinery is an expensive item to tEe farmer, but when we consider the saving 
in other directions, the increase in returns and the ability of the machines to accomplish 
more work in leas time, we must admit that the present-day; methods are far cheaper than 
the old-fashioned way,” In discussing the paper a general opinion was expressed that 
if farm laborers received a certificate of competency from their last employer, and this 
was registered in the Labor Bureau, farmers would able to select men for their special 
work. 


Hawker, November 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, lljin.) 

Fbeseet.— -M ossra. W, J. Pyman (chair), Rhymer, Mollor, Foincler,’H. C, Pymaii* 
Hirsoh, Palin, Wright (Hon. See.), and Hr. Fleming. 

Uby Fabmino. — ^Mr. G. H. Wright read the following paper on this subject ; — “ Wheat- 
growing on an average rainfall qf 12in, has always been a very uncertain business; but 
it is especially so when the variation between tne fall, in different years is from 6in. to 
22in, Such a spasmodic, rainfall as this gives us returns for oiir work ranging from practi- 
cally nothing to 30bttsh. per acre. We could improve our condition very considerably 
by adopting a bej^r system of cultivation such as the oife Professor Campbell has ex- 
plained to us. Wild oats, mustard, sheepweed, Haney Squash weed, and many other 
enemies of wheat infest our wheat land, and it is absolutely necessary that we get rid of 
these pests. If Tve do not we will utterly fail at wheat-growing. Campbell’s system 
of cultivating, with modifications to suit our local conditions, will do this for us. Cultiva- 
tion under this system not dnlj^stores and holds the moisture in the soil, but also eradicates 
the weeds. It keepsjthe moisture in tEe soil so* that the seeds may germinate; and 
when this is done tme neart cifiiltetloa wiU kill them. To fallow a fidd he first discs it 
deep one way and then cross discs it to the same depth and works thisTdown fine' 
with the harrows. Then he ploughs it, say for our soils, 5in. deep, the plough to be 
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followed the same day by the subpacker and harrows. He keeps the surface to a depth 
of Sin. loose and fine right up to seeding time, and then harrows the growing crop after 
every rain xintil it gets too high for harrowing. By this time the crop shelters the surface 
of the ground and helps to retard evaporation. His first object is to get the soil into 
such a condition that it will take in the maximum amount of moisture. His second object 
is to keep it from evaporating after it has entered the soil. When the soil is fine it will 
absorb more moistiure and retain it better. Moisture is held in the shape of films around 
each particle of soil. This being so, the more particles of soil there are in each cubic foot 
the more films of moisture will it hold. By taking 2 cub. ft. of earth, one cut into 40 
pieces and the other 4,000 pieces, and putting them out to dry separately, it will be found 
that the 40 pieces will lose their moisture much sooner than the 4,000. If you take a 
p^dock that you are going to fallow and work- a strip across it after the first rain, you 
will find after you have been fallowing for a few weeks and in the absence of rain, that the 
strip you have previously worked up will be quite moist and will break up nicely and 
in a mellow condition, while the other will break dry and cloddy. It is an excellent idea 
to prepare all the land intended for fallow in this way. We could keep on fallowing, with 
the land in perfect condition, for many weeks longer than we could otherwise. Campbell 
also tells us that moisture escapes from unworked soil by evaporation at about the rate 
of 15 tons per acre per week. At this rate land fallowed in June and left enworked until 
April— nine months or 39 weeks — ^would lose 585 tons or nearly fiin. of moisture, which 
is a very serious loss, especially if we get a dry spell of weather when the crop is Rowing. 
Add this loss to the average amount of rain we get while the crop is growing (8iu.) and 
we have sufficient moisture (14in.) to produce a 16-busb. fo 20-bush, harvest. That is 
qmte double the average this district has produced. Under this system one team of 
eight horses should work 200 acres, allowing for two plor^hings (if necessary), which could 
be done in 12 weeks. If you started ploughmg on June let and finished on August 4th 
you would have from August 4th to September 30th for harrowing.” 


Hookina, November 10. 

Present. — ^Messrs. S. Stone (chair), P. and T. Kelly, B. and P. Murphy, Madigan 
(Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Questions from Conobbss for Opinion. — 

SeUing Oatth hy Live. Weight, — After duly considering this question, members decided 
to afford it their unanimous support. 

Farm Laborers* Blocks , — Considerable discussion exisued*‘on this subject, and a resolu- 
tion that the Branch support the proposal to survey small Mocks in new hundreds for 
farm laborers was carried 

Harvesting. — ^The Chairman read the following paper : — ** The za,ost important under- 
taking of the year on the farm is the harv^ting of the wheat crop. ' This work should be 
completed as expeditiously as possible, in order to avoid serious loss from stontfs. No 
machine is better adapted to this than the complete harvester. Ite simplicity of con- 
struction, eaM of manipulation, and its ability to do creditable work in damp weather, 
place it fax in advance of the ortoary stripper, and these virtues commend it to the 
agricMturist of to-day. This is strikingly exemplified by the l^rge numbers of these 
machines to be s^n at work on farms during Ihe harvest monthi This machine is so 
simple that any individual of ordinary int^gence can work it without the slightest 
fear of a serious breakdown or loss of time. Having the wheat reaped and cleaned 
in this manner obviates the necessity of extra labor for wheat-cleaning, which is a big 
item to the fanner. Wheat when cleaned wi^ the harvester is also a much better sample 
than when cleaned with the winnower, Kour hois^ will work a light-ruimiiig harvester 
with as inuch ease as thr^ will the stripper. The stripper, when heavily loaded or when 
working in loose sandy soil has a tendency to sag sideways, and in this way throws a lot of 
extra work on to the horses. The wide tires of the harvester wM travel over the loose 
ground wiik little extra draught ; thus a saving in horseflesh is effected. After seeing 
what is gained by using the harvester no farmer would care to return to the old-time 
laborious method of reaping and cleaning separately.” A good discussion followed the 
reading of the paper. Whilst the majority of members supported Mr. Stone in his advo- 
^^v^tiS^o^^^haff harvester, some favored the stripper, chiefly because 
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Morehard, October 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, ll|in.) 

Pbbsent.— Messrs. Soriven (chair), Kitto, Reichstein, Kupke, Jasper, Munro, 

McDougal, Mueller, Leskie, Rafferty, Toop, and MoCallum (Hon. iSeo,). 

Cabb of Fbbt of Cattle.— Mr, Munro read the folloifring paper “ When purchas- 
ing a dairy cow most buyers pay little or no attention to the feet ; yet it is an important 
point, particularly when cows have to be driven a considerable distance to and from 
pasture or water. Large, brittle, flat feet are objectionable. If the cow is not always 
running lame she is more or less crippled or tender on her feet. The foot of a cow should 
be neither too small nor too large, but proportionate to her size. She should stand well 
on the claws, which should not be long or overlapping, and the horn should have a firm, 
solid appearance. Among the causes of injury to cattle’s feet are— dirt accumulating 
between the claws, which, on drying, causes soreness ; small stones or pieces of stick 
getting fixed between the claws ; wounds caused by nails and other rubbish ; and, finaUy, 
gravel or dirt getting under the horn by way of the heel or otherwise and setting up 
inflammation. When an animal is noticed to be lame, the foot should be attended to 
at once. First find the cause and treat accordingly. In cases where the lameness is 
caused by dirt, small stones, or pieces of stick between the claws, the removal of the cause 
is usually sufficient ; but where, through neglect, these have been in the foot for some 
time, it will be found necessary to keep the cow in for a day or two and dress between the 
claws with sulphate of copper ointment, composed of two tablespoonfuls of crushed 
bluestone mixed with the same quantity of lard. The addition of a little linseed or 
sweet oil keeps the ointment in a soft state in cold weather. Some use butyr of antimony 
and similar liquid preparations, but none of these are as handy to use or as good in results 
as the sulphate of copper ointment. Gravel or dirt under the horn of the foot frequently 
escapes notice. Should a superabundance of horn on any part of the fCot be noticed, 
it will be found that this is generally caused by the presence of foreign matter under- 
neath. The horn must be out away till the cause of the injury, which is generally found 
to be dirt, is reached. But more must be done. Frequently the dirt will be found extend- 
ing Sin. or 4in. along the foot. Of course when the gravel gets into the quick nothing 
can be done with the knife except to give opening for matter to escape. 'TOen blood 
can be seen through the horn, no further paring shomd be attempted. In advising paring 
I do. not recommend the indiscriminate use of the knife. All sound horn should be pre- 
served, and nothing removed but that which is necessary to give free egress to foreign 
matter. The foot Siould then be poulticed a couple of times, and recovery will be rapid 
if the foot has. been properly pared. Gravel generally gains admittance through the 
heel. Should a cow’s claws grow long, she is thrown back on her heels for support, a 
very tender place,, into which gravel easily works its way.” In discussing the subject 
Mr. Toop said the remarks made in the paper were equally applicable to bullocks. Mr, 
Kupke believed in keepingi the horn of the foot short, especially if the cows were grazing 
on rough, stony country. 


Morehard, Nowember 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, lliin.) 

Pebsekt, — Messrs. E, J. Kitto (chair), MoI)ougall, Reichstein, Kirkland, W. Toop, 
Parsons, R. Kitto, Muller, Rafferty, McOallum (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Questions from Conobbss fob Opinion, — 

Sdlvng OaUU lAve Weight — ^The proposal to substitute the system of selling cattle 
by live, weight for that at present in vogue was considered. .Members suppoi^d the 
idea and thought it should be beneficial, especially so far as central markets were concerned. 

Farm Laborm^ Blochi . — The suggestion to survey small blocks in new hundreds to 
provide holdings for farm laborers was supported by the Branch. 

Stocking Hat.— This subject was dealt with in the following paper by the Hon. 
Secretary : — ** I favor stocking after the hay has been lying in the sun for three or four 
hours, especially if there are wild oats in the crop.. If Mt longer, portion of the seeds of 
the oats will M when the sheaves are being moved to be plaoed in the stock. Thus, 
not only is the oat grain lost, but the seeds are left to grow when the land is cropped 
again. When the hay is placed in the stook just after it has been cut, care must be 
taken* to see that the stooks are not made too large,, especially if the hay is out on the 
green side. I find it best to make a long narrow stook by placing two sheaves upright 
and then two on either side, with a slight slo'pe to prevent the wipd blowing them over. 
The stook may be made as long as desired, but it should not be mkde any wider than 
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the vehicle for carting. I would not make stocks by laying the sheaves on the ground 
and placing sheaf upon sheaf. The sheaves may remain in a better shape, but tl\e risk 
of damage is greater if heavy rains fall during the time the hay is in the stook. Stocking 
with the fork is much quicker than with the hand. I prefer a fork that has a handle of 
medium length. . When starting a stook it is best to place the fork through two sheaves 
close to the band. See that the fork- has a good hold of the sheaves, then stand them 
upright, leaving the fork still to the sheaves with the end of the handle resting on the 
ground. Then with the hand place a few sheaves around the two still in the fork. After 
this is done, draw the fork away. Do not throw the sheaves against the stook. If used 
ppo^rly the fork will save much walking and bending. I find a person can stook, on 
an average, about 15 tons of hay per day.” An interesttog discussion followed, to which 
members generally agreed with the views expressed in the paper. The Hon. Secretary 
also read a paper on “ Haymaking ” which had previously been read at Congress some 
years ago. 


Qoorn, November 4. 

(Average annual rainfall ,13|to.) 

Present. — Messrs. Thompson (chair), HoU, Cook, Schulze, Finley, Britza, Brewster, 
Patten (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Questions from Congress for Opinion 

Selling GaUle hy Live Weiglkt — ^The matter of selling cattle by live weight was considered, 
and a resolution was x>aas^ in favor of this method of marketing. 

Farm Laborers* Blochs * — ^This Branch, after full consideration, came to the conclusion 
that it would be an advantage to set apart blocks for farm laborers in those districts 
where the rainfall was sufficient to enable the occupant to pnt the land to good use, but 
were of opinion that the blocks should not be too large. 


Wepowie, November 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present. — ^S^Iessrs. Halliday (chair), T. E. and 0. Pearce, Hetzel, Crocker, Knauerhase 
J. and T. F. Orrock (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Farm JMorera* Blocks , — ^Due consideration was given to this subject, and members 
unanimously expressed the opinion that the idea of surveying small holdings for laborers 
in new hundreds was a good one. The men would then he to a position to build homes 
for themselves, and their families should experience little trouWe in securing employment 
in the neighborhood. 


Willavrle, October 3. 

Present.— Messrs. T. Hawke (chair), A. and F. Gray, Bristow, Greig, Howard, Blight* 
and Foulis (Hor. Sec.), 

Live Stock Insurance. — This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. A, Gray, in 
which he said— * Insurance of all natures, and especially the insurance of stock, in the 
long run pays the insurer. There are very few insurance companies who are making any 
great profit out of live stock insurance. It is only through the great care and wise judg- 
ment on the part of their agents that some of the companies are able to make the live 
stock insurance branch of their business pay its way, and there are some insurance com- 
panies that are losing money through this business.. They continue it because one com- 
pany does live stock insurance, the other companies have likewise to do so, to keep the 
business they have, and to make the live-stock insurance a factor for more business in 
other departpaents. If a person goes to one company with Ms live stock insurance, he 
is also likely to do Ms hay and other insurance business at the same office. A thtotog 
person has only to glance at the scale of premiums, chaiged for live stook insurance to see 
of how great a risk he is relieved for the little he pays. A mare in foal, valued at, say, 
£60, for a premium of £2 4s.- may be insured for £40 covering 30 days from the time of 
foaling^ If the mare fails to survive the foaling the company pays him £40. He can 
also insure— under a combined poUcyr— mare and- foal for 30 days ; the premium would be 
£3 48., and if the foal died £4 would be paid to the owner. Should both die he would 
reemve £44 for both mare and foal The premium asked for taking the risk of a possible 
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los» that may and often does come to owners of valuable draught stock, and particularly 
brood mares, is small compared with the compensation it often secui’es; the amount 
which an insurance company returns to the insurer would pay the premium for insurance 
on a large number of similar stock. If the owners of insured stock do not require to claim 
on the insurance company they are foiliunate, but such good fortune is scarcely likely 
to continue. There have been quite a number of cases in this and other districts, in which 
the insurance companies have had to pay compensation to owners for dead foals and 
valuable marcs and foals. I am not now trying to breed horse stock. Had there been 
a live stock insuring cortinany doing busine&s in this locality 20 yearn ago, when I tried 
to breed horses, and had I availed myself of this safeguard, I should have pocketed several 
hundi'ed pounds, which I lost through adverse circumstance.” Mr. E. S. Bristow read 
a short paper as follows on the same subject : — In my opinion it does not pay to insure 
mares. I have been interested in horse-breeding for the last thirty years, and find that 
out of 98 mares, wliich have reared 2C9 foals, only five mares died through foaling. 
Assuming the value of these mares to be £30 per head, at the present rate of insuring I 
would have paid £295 18s. in premiums, whereas the lo.ss of the five mares only represents 
£100, resulting in a net gain to me of £195 18s.” In discussing the subject,' Mr. Hawke 
expressed himself as being strongly in favor of insurance, especially of heavy draught 
brood mares, which he would insure for the full term of 12 months. Mr. Bristow thought 
the risk was minimised if the mares were worked lightly right up to time of foaling. The 
Hon. Secretary opposed the principle of insurance on the ground that the aggregate paid 
for premiums would exceed the amount received in claims. 


Wilmington, November 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17iin.) 

Present.— ‘M essrs. Hamiagan (chair), S. and D. George, Litchfield, McGhee, A. R. and 
E. tT, Oloede, Schuppan, Hill, and Jericho (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions prom Congress pob Opinion: — 

Blochs for Farm JMorers , — ^Members of this Branch were unanimous in the opinion 
that it would be an advantage to provide blocks for farm laborers to settle upon, 


Wirrabara, November 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, SOin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. E. C. Stevens (chair), P, and H. Lawson, W. and W. H. Stevens, 
Kendrick, Pitman, E. and G. Hollett, Kavanagh, Thistleton, Bowman, Stott, Woodlands 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Questions PROti Congress pob Opinion.— 

Belling Cattle %y I4ve Weight , — ^Members favored a trial of this system of selling cattle 
and decided to support the proposal. 

Farm Laborers* Blochs , — ^The general opinion of members on this subject was that 
farmem should build working men’s cottages on their own land. A resolution was passed 
” That this jbranch is not in favor of the Government surveying small blocks among farms 
for the use of farm laborers.” 

Hay-making. — ^Mr. W. Bowman read a paper on this subject. It was important, he 
said, that the wheat should be out at the right stage. If the hay was required for chafing, 
it could be left until it had a full grain,, mit lor feeding as hay it should he cut earlier. 
After cutting it should be left for from 10 to 14 days before carting. Stocking should be 
done as soon after cutting as possible^ the slow 0 r the hay dried the better the sample would 
be. Stacks should not be built too large. He preferred a round-ended stack. When 
building it was advisable to keep the centre of the stack fairly high, to prevent the rain 
from soaking inwards. The roof should be m^fie with the butts of sheaves outward. 
As the prevailing winds came from th 0 west, it was advisable to build the stack so that 
the ends were east and west. A good discussion followed the reading of the paper. • It 
was pointed out. that the side of the butt of the sheaf, which was bent over, should^'he 
stacked downwards. There was a diversity .of opinion as to whether it was advisable 
to loof with the butts inward or outward. \^ilst one member thought it best to cover 
the stack with straw, another advocated the adyant^ of roofing with galvanized iron. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

Belalie North, November 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 161in.) 

PKESE 27 T. — Messrs. A. H. Warner (chair), Foy, Amdt, Davey, R. and H. Atkin, Nugent, 
Smart, and Murdoch. . 

Trouble with Cow Calving. — ^Mr. Amdt referred to a Jersey heifer which had 
recently calved being affected with small hard lumps in the udder and teats. He tried 
to remove the trouble by rubbing olive oil well into the affected parts, but without success. 
He succeeded in reducing the affection by well rubbing the udder and teats and then 
drawing in a way similar to the milking process, when a stiff, cheesy, stringy substance 
was extracted from the teats, and then letting the calf suck the cow. jMr. Warner thought 
the trouble was caused by the cow catching cold in the udder, • The best remedy he knew 
of was the one adopted by Mr, Amdt. • 


Leighton, October 30. 

Pbesent. — ^Messrs. A. B. McBonald (chair), Wames, McDonald, Gellett, Bailey, Morgan, 
(Soodridge, McWateis, Fairchild, Jettner, Jeffery, Pearce, Pryde, Hams, Me Waters (Hon. 
Sec.), and 26 visitors. 

Sheep and Wool. — ^Messrs Geo. Jeffery and W. Jackson (Wool Instructor of Adelaide 
School of Mines) delivered interesting addresses on this subject. Mr. Jeffery dealt with 
the class of sheep to keep, and strongly a-ffirmed tlmt the large-framed, plain-bodied 
type was the most profitable. They produced more* mutton, and they could produce 
more wool because there was a larger surface on which it could be grown. He took the 
larger frame as evidence of a more vigorous constitution, a;nd constitution was the bedrock 
on which to build. Dealing with the get up of farmers’ clips for market, he recommended 
Hght skirting for fiocks of 200 sheep, for fiocks of 500 a little deeper, and for docks of 800 
it was advisable to take off all wool in which there were seeds. In all cases it was pre- 
ferable to pick out any very infenor fleeces and send them in a separate lot, as otherwise 
they might spoil the sale of the whole clip. Mr. Jackson dealt with wool culture. He 
gave particulars of the qualities to be looked for in wools of different descriptions. He 
referred to the high standard attained by South Australian woolgrowers in the preparation 
of their clips for market. At the close of their remarks the lecturers were asked and satis- 
factorily answered a number of questions relative to the subject of their addresses. 


Leigbton, November 2. 

PEBSENT.—Messrs, A. McDonald (chair), Wames, J. McDonald, J. and M. Hogan« 
Bailey, Piyde, W. and W, Bailey, (3ates, Gbodridge, Williams, MeWaters, Fairchild, 
MeWaters (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors: 

The Fabm. Homestead. — Ms, T. <3k)odii^ coutnbuted the following paper: “The 

selection of a site for the honaestead on a new' holding is a most important matter. Do 
not select the land that you think is of no use for anything j^e. You cannot have a 
comfortable home in a situation like Pick a piece of the land nm the centre of 
the farm, so that you will not have to travd longer distances than heceasaiy to your work. 
A gentle rise with a slope to the east is a good sitdatidn for a house, and if water is handy* 
so much the better. Havii^ fixed on your site plan your house above the other build- 
ings and build it on the top of the ground, i.e., do not dig out for the back. It is better 
to have a few steps up to the front door (which sets off the house) rather a hole at 
the back. If possible build your house facing the east. Fence a strip on the north 
side for some hardy bushes for a breakwind. These are preferable to forest trees, as they do 
not grow so tall and they make a better break; also there is no danger from limbs. 
In the front have room for a flower garden, large enough for two or three shruSas centre 
pieces. Do not fill it up with trees, but leave it to ike ladies. They wiU soon plant it 
artistioally. On the south side have a v^table garden. Every landowner shoxdd grow 
his own fmit and vegetables- They are a great help to the upkeep of the house. I 
suggest placing all the building in a row. This economises space, and they are more 
oonvenimit to work than if they are scattered. Have the men’s quarters next the house • 
Ihm the bam and implement sheds, and then the stables, which wiU be far^est’frpm 
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the house. On the east side of the buildings have an orchard. It is more profitable 
for the refuse from the stables to wash into the fruit garden than to filter into the dam. 
On the west side, a chain and a half from the buildings, plant three or four rows of forest 
trees for ])rotection from the westerly winds. A chain and a half is ample room for getting 
in and out with stock and implements, but two chains would look still better. On the 
cast side of the orchard carobs would make a most effective hedge. These stand clipping 
well, and have a most pleasing appearance. They grow well in this district and are hardy.” 
In discussing the subject Mr. Warnes considered the men’s quarters should be some distance 
away from the homestead, Mr. McDonald urged the necessity of the house being btiilt 
handy to the water supply. 


Mount Bryan East, November 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISJin.) 

PiuflSBNT.—JVtessrs. J. Thomas (chair), B. and W. Dunstan, I. and K. Thomas, Hughes, 
Oare, Beat, Wilks, Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Questions from Concress for Opinion. — 

Farm Laborers'' After due consideration members expressed an opinion in favor 

of the reservation of small blocks for holdings fot farm laborers. 

Setting CaUle hy Live Weight, — Membei^ did not consider the proposal to sell cattle 
by live weight practicable. 

Lamb Trade. — ^The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject, in which he pointed 
out the advantages and superiority of the carcass of the Bnglisn Leicester cross. 

Testing Wet Wool. — A demonstration of the Sawtell Damp Detector was given by 
Mr. Dunstan. The instrument betrayed the presence of a very small amount of moisture 
in wool, and it was thought by members that it would be very useful for the purpose 
determining whether or not sheep were in a fit condition to shear. 


LOWER-NORTH. DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TQTARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Blytht November 2. 

Present.— M essrs*" A. MoEwin (chair), JKireok, Oell, Longimre, Ninnes, Williams, 
OolSman, Best, J. McBwin, Bime (Hon. And one visitor. 

Harvesting.— Mr, H. W. Eime read the jfollowinA paj>er bn Harvesting ** ;— ** During 
the past # years great improvements have been made in harvesting lAachmety. We' have 
new thxee different means of harvesting our grain, viTs., the stri^^r and winnower, 
the harvester, and the binder and thresher. A fourth is graduafly being improved 
t.e., the combined reaper and binder, whiok p^mises to bA the near^ future one 
of the beet maohuies in Ase. The harvester is the most e;ji^e^Wly in this State, 
being cheapest and quickest method oj? gb^ting the.gridn into^b^. In newly-op^ed 
up oouhtiy, wh^re scarce, and the giouftCie rq^for strip^^r'and 

winnow^ are more profitaWei as the oooliy^chafiris ^ .The binder and 

“thresher is oertdboly to the oth(^ if wA/oan only gbt tle Wsot to it and 

, a good maikefe for sttab^. % binding', the wd keep'tlb JSee fkm weeds, which 
^.are fast, beeoipii^. a nuisance, and we also jet dhr caoj^into stbbi^'eebd? the sei^n, 
thereby checking tbe damage wroug!4 bi^/&?rmsv dso. ^ There be ho of ^in 

,gmin 'gMh' 'is hard. 

. 4'^li:lnd t^y ip 'db’hn^his cpft) H he has his 'crop well 

; and ^oifdd IS' furrowsi’.arbund 

whether it be neAr 'a should see to his 
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harvesters, and give them a very careful ovei’hauling, and not leave parts which become 
worn, or combs which are become too wide. Such things will involve serious delay in 
the work. Loss is sustained in different ways through bagging the wheat too early. 
First there is the loss of weight if it is left in the field a few days. Then them is the dangoc 
of weevil getting into it, and if it is kept for seed wheat smut is sure to result the following 
year. Ev^ farmer should deliver his wheat in such a condition as to be a credit to 
him. The best machinery should be used, as it proves to be the cheapest in the end, 
and, if possible, a farmer should try to work harvesters of the same make, as when^ a- 
part or fitting breaks on one very often a spare part of the other can be made to ht 
and if the operator understands one, he understands the lot. It is also to the farmer^s 
advantage to have ail harvesters the same width in the combs. If one or two 
are wider than others the narrower ones have not their boxes full when the floor is reached. 
Before entering the crop the farmer should see that his machine is properly regulated 
according .to his crop, more especially the fans and shake. An even team contributes 
considerably to the success Of the harvesting. If the weather is damp the team should 
move a little faster than usual ; if very hot a slower team is better, especially when one 
is working with easy-stripping wheats. As you will notice, with hot Weatb©r and a fast 
team, the wheat will squirt put of the heads be^^ reaching the betbter. By haying a 
steady team thi$' waste can be prevented. Care shouH be taiken to Stand t^e bSgs in 
nice even rows when filled. Then wlmn the sev^ Starts’die. not 
leaning in every direction. A good way to start a nhw fioof is to stohd lO/l 
across the harvester strips; t]^ start six rows 
keeping the centre rows a little ^ Mvahoe of the 
can be in at the same tone, witbhut ohe a^thett;, ♦vvL 

when placed in 
end and stands 


hoxa&! lb:^ia31 ^hm 

cenSNee pf Hid 'iopc, wtelr does nway with the use of the sadr track, 

doah IS not advisable to have too 
lent, as it is quicker and easier to puU ihe 


tibe oentre^-^sead: 
is also T^t hi 

wMd^ in my opiol^ hhideiB 

bags on the t §0 or BO Is 


wagon on than it to di^ tlie bags a distance to the lifter. Time is also sav^ when 
harvestisg by having smaller Butts of wheat axe generally a nuisance on a floor, 

azbd ^uH prevented wbm possible, as they hinder ^e i^wer very much. The person 
sewmg sbould always have a vehicle of some sort with him, so that he can take any butts 
kit On to the next floor to be filled, and also take along all bags he empties. In this manner 
the Soozs axe ready cleared up wh^ the wheat is carted, and there is no danger of portions 
of bags bc^ left in the stubble, to the danger of stock later on. It is to the farmer’s benefit 
to have his bags sewn and carted away as soon as possible after the harvester has been 
tbioi^h. If tha bags are left op^in the field the birds spill a certain amount of wheat, and if 
left long before the bags get slack and lose weight, and are more awkward to handle. 

In addition there is the danger of loss by fire and damage by rain ; therefore the farmer 
should use every effort to his wheat to ihe nearest railway siding as soon as possible. 
This harvest Ihe farmer will not be able to market his grain as quickly as in former years, 
(HI account of lUdlway Department’s determination to close railway gates at 5 p*m., 
and at I o’okxk on Saturdays. It is to the benefit of the whole State that the farmer 
should market hk grain as quickly as possible; therefore the Government should not 
place this l;«irier*in ills way. The former should be allowed to maiket his grain at any 
hour of the day it suits him. After he has gone to the trouble and labor and expense 
of growing the crop why should he then be allowed an average of only eight hours a day 
te market it ? If the wheat has to stay in the field until the harvesting is completed 
it ^nld be stacked on logs, which prevent the bags from rotting underneath, Vi^xen 
staged in this manner wl^t retains its weight, and, in case of wet weather, would be 
safe, aod there would be no need to turn the bs^. Servings should be put into old 
bags, or, if old'. bags are not available, itoy could be put into new bags — turned inside 
out^r-and stood to one side. They can then be easily distinguished from the wheqt. 
Every farmer shdpid have a method of harvesting ^ wh^t, and should ^e© that th^t 
is maintamed by those emplpypd by hiin. The workman should litxs . 

i^ployer» and not smoke while in the neid harvesting, hlen working pi 
tST® ^ every attrition, by seeing that all pll-heS^ are cl^ed brfpre oilh^J 'aipd i^l 
are drawing fre^y. A^y smaU b%kage that may ckouj? :w#Va^^ 
be, mended as so^ as noticed. T^ done, I am sure the hSr^t t^ik WotiH prd- 
® ^ pleasant manner, wd with very little expense to the fariher,”^ Ommderable 
: felkywed the reading of the paper, . MeBwin 1^ found if a,go^ pjan 


fa nsote of any pa^ts of the harvester that were #6ih fof tSded at 
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put this note in the tool-hox, and during the winter months had the matters put in order.' 
He did not think that smut was. encouraged by reaping the seed, wheat when it was too- 
green. Mr. Williams thought green grains were very often responsible for smut. 


Clare, November 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

PjRiflSEKT.— Messrs. I). McKenzie (chair), D. Menzie, J, Scales,' J. Berridge, S. Chambers, 
JX Forbes, J. KoUosche, P. Daly, S. Hicks, W. PattuUo, E. and G. Victorson, E. James, 
0. Jarman, A. Pycroft, S. Maynard, F. W. H. Lee, P, R, Pascoo, J. Dux, A. Dunstan, 
0. Scott, and P. H. Knappstein (Hon. See.). 

Questions fbom Congbess for Opinion. — 

fretting GatUe by Idve Weight — ^Due consideration was given to the proposal to sell 
cattle by live weight, but it was decided not to support the adoption of this method* 

Farm Laborers^ Blochs , — ^The Branch decided to give this proposal its support, as it 
was thought that the adoption of the idea would result in farmers being better able to 
secure the neoessary labor. 

Show Judging. — ^X his subject was introduced in the following paper by Mr. Dux : — 

“ Having visited several of our country shows during the last month, I have met a number 
of people who, like myself, were puzzled as to how, in many oases, the judge came to 
his deoision. I have no doubt that official could have given a satisfactory explanation 
had he been asked for his reasons ; and this explanation is what is necessary to lot the 
thdusands of people who visit the show know where one exhibit gained for merit and 
another lost for defect. I intend to deal chiefly with produce, but I cannot pass the most 
attractive class — ^the draught stock — ^without some comment. Side by side stand two 
animals ; over one hangs me flrst prize ticket, above the other the second. Around them 
stands a group of men who evidently know a good deal about stock. They are pu^ed, 
because in their own minds ihey agree that the second prize animal is the better of the 
two, and they are at a loss to know how the judge arrived at his decision. Now^ if a 
judj^ng-oard had been fixed over each animal, showing the standard of points, and the 
number allotted to each by the judge, everything could have been explained, and one 
could have seen at a glance why he preferred the winner to the one which was more favored 
by the public. The allotment of a relative number of points for each separate exoellenoe 
is by far the most satisfactory method, giving to each competitor the exact value of 
each feature. Let me illustrate — ^In judging bacon the judge should he provided with a 
card (the entry oard would do), ruled into columns headi^ wus : curing, salting, texture, 
fiavor, and appearance; while dried fruit pnght be awarded marks for grade, gloss, 
color, drying, and market ; in fact, the wor^ng could be varied to suit every class of 
exhibit. Certainly, it would be necessary to consult experts to get the correct head^s 
for each class, but it would result in mutual advantage to the show and the exhibitor^ 
Competition would doubtless be encouraged if every exhibitor oould see how do^ he 
got to gaining a prize, and also in what respects his exhibit was mntihg ; he wotrifi 
naturaliy strive to remedy the defects before next show and then try a^in. Anothef 
advantage to be gained by the adoption of this method would be in deanng bas^ 
where there was only one entry in a class. In many instances such are never 

examined, but awarded first prize no matter how inferior they may be. Or somettnes ihbre 
is 8 regulation whieh spedfiea ‘ two exhilnts or only second |pire awarded.’ Hw 
exhibit may be of the highest standard and yet receive only second ]P?^* ray opinij^, " 
every eiribibit, before being awarded first prize, sho-uld gain not leSs t&in BO poin^ uui of 
a poBSiblO 100, no matter whether there be one eht^ or a dozen.^ ^ 

field trials, pruning matches, or literary contests are jud^d by pointi^ ? TOj not ^r sho’^ 
Exhibits ? The most effeptive way of bringing about Sus me^od ^oirid ^oe 

to make it compulsory for every scioiety reodvipg a Government granr to'i^Opt it, ^ If ^ 
.this were done every show would become what it wioild be — ^an objeMi lee^ to ead^^ 
and spectator alike.” Mr. Jarman thought it 'Vould be pbssibfe tO 
fruit, &o., as 8u^;ested in the paper, but .he did tkiok' it was possibie toifib iji isith live 

stock; as it wordd mean more >ork fOar^ judges and take up 
members thoT:^t already too long. Mr. ^les fid n6t regafd ^any pfi^du Of p wprka|Sp 
at a ^ow. life KoKo^O thought thO id^a a gedd and ptfofiice w 

judged by pointy as suggO^ed if tiiejudg® (^pable. Mr* iSily thought the idea a^ood 

one in . connection with: poduoe. Mt. Berridg^ fid ndt thd was piSi^cable 
rim better, as it would taJee too long. JB. FM>es thought it was a mil^r of 

j^liinioiiTOi'i^bS judges, and he did not thiimt>^s pOiirible forjud^s to judge by pmnts 
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as snggested. Mr. Menzies did not tliink the idea practicable in reg^ to live stock, but 
agreed it might be possible with produce. Mr. Chambers thought judging was J 

of opinion, and did not favor the idea suggested in the paper. Mr. Lee did not think it 
was possible to judge fruit as suggested, as it was a matter of opinion with judges as to 
which was the best variety in its c&ss. It was decided to send a letter of recommendation 
to the show committee urging the adoption of the suggestions embodied in the paper* 


Freeling, November 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|m.) 

Pebsent. — ^Messrs. Elis (chair), Mattiske, jun., Kuhlmann, Neiudorf, Koch, Block 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. • - i 

Visit to Roseworthy Agricultural College. — ^Membei^ of this Branch visited the 
college on October 5th»and were shown round by the Principal and theParm Manager. 
The general attractive appeaiance of the farm was a matter of favorable comment, and 
it was thought that the experiments , in rotation of crops being carried on would bo- of 
much value in the near future* The hand-selected seed wheat plots were favorably 
noticed, and the idea was expressed that considerable good should follow the addition 
of hay wheats to those already being grown, as a large amount of hay was being out to 
supidy demands from Sydney as well as the Adelaide markets* . ^ ^ 

QuEsnoNs from CoiraRBSs for OnNioiir i ^ 

SeUing Oatite by JUm Weight . — ^Members dkl not favor the propoeibl to eiubs^tu^ the. 
system (rf sdHng oattfe by live weight for that at present in vpgue. It was thought that 
buyers in the trade were well able to judge the value of a beast without putting it on the 

Patm Lfiborere' RfocH.-r-The proposal to provide small holdings for laborers m new 
hundreds did not meet with the approval of this Branch, although it was throught that 
prowem of the kind could well be made near townships and at seaports. The fanner 
should be abje to supply his laborer with a cottage and the necessary land near the home- 
stead moie oheaply and better than it could be done under the proposed system. Quite 
possibly when he was most required at harvest or seed time the working man would bo 
busy oa Ids own block, and consequently unable to give the farmer the required assistance. 


^ Mallaia« November IF* 

(Average annual rainfall ^ J 

pRBSEHT. — ^Me^rs. Kdnzag (chair), Naim, Marshmah, Qlemhy, $^ordenM|Bbn* Sec.], 
Br. Eiayne, and one visitor.. » ^ -v - - ■ 

* Noxioirs Wjsebs.— T ire foUowing paper was read by Mty’ 

Apicpltiual Bureau should set an exampk in the matter of Uokious' w^ods. 

iSe property of every member should be cleared of wee<J^ I^ thls'jpduM easily be done 
if at the pidj^r time. The weeds shouH alloVed to go to s^3, but 

whs# young. United action is, however, ueoessmy; How often do we hear 
^ did * Whai is the use of my trying to kill these weeds while my neighbors 

djo;.ubtwg ? ’ The cm^itkin of some of tl» land m the district is a standhig disgrace 
Id jme pzoprietors. Btock ^not feed among th& we^s with any degree of comfort. 

hf ihe^ths v^imOf the wool is affected considerably owing to the presence of 
Iriie of ^ Msaemum Branch; that illustrattons of all noxious weeds 

be pwted in the efottraof in colored phites, with a description of each, so tlmt 
have a bertter chance of identifying them and checking them before 
they ohtfldned too great a hold. Is a good one. Soursops is one of the h^?dest weeds to 
eradioate, askd it can only be kOled by the soil being constantly worked for a number 
of years. C3iark>ck is a great nuisance and difficult to kiB. The potato weed is another 
usdbss plant which grows duriim tlje summer months, both oh fallow and pasture land, 
and one that must be taken m mnd in the early sta|^ oTK account bf lto^'Vefy large tap 
root. The skim plough is about the beet toi]^Bttent.to use m dealrlig. wiSi ii The 
‘ cWvator wiU shp, the roots and. ieaya.the planta growing. tJTbat is commonly 

uwEed statar is no doubt the trorst of the thistle tribe, each la^owher should 
^ utmost to check this pest from spreading. Working the as c]b# to tlie fence 

hoeing where toe plough h 

H la^ was of grass laud are oover^ it is a3v^]Se to a fire- break 
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in the winter, and then, in November, when the thistles are tender, bum the grass and so 
scorch and kill the thistles. Some councils send out their notices to landowners to destroy 
weeds early in October, and the time allowed for destroying the weeds expires before they 
can be found. November is quite early enough to start cutting thistles in this 
district. The paddy melon has made its appearance on the river, and I believe * Salva- 
tion Jane,* or Paterson’s Curse is to be found in the district. Wild onion is spreading 
very rapidly, and is hard to kill. The resolution recently passed by the Mount Remarkable 
Branch deals with the matter in a practical manner,” 


Nantawarra, November 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Pbesewt.— Messrs. W. Greenshields (chair). Sleep, Nicholls, Smith. Herbert, Sinclair^ 
Uppill, Sutton, trucker (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Fallowing. — ^T he following paper was re^d by Mr. F. J. Sutton “ If we are to make 
a thorough success of farming we must work the land scientifically and at the right season 
of the year, and endeavor at all times to fallow during suitable weather. The earlier the 
fallowing is begun the better. No fallow should be done after the middle of Aimust. With 
fallowing in this district it is not necessary to plough any deeper than Sin. TOep we can 
get good crops off shallow cultivation it is not wise to plough deeply. By shallow cultiva- 
tion the ploughing is much more easily overcome, and a verj' great saving of horseflesh, 
wear and tear on ploughs and cultivators is effected. For fallowing X ptefer a plough 
with a 7-fh. cut, as this cuts clear and turns the sod better than the wide-set plough. It 
is very important that all the soil should bo well turned. After the lahd has been turned 
up for about a fortnight it is ready for the harrows. By this time the sim will have 
sweetened it, and any showers that may have fallen will have had time to reach the bottom' 
of the ploughing. I prefer to harrow across the ploughing if possible. Choose a good 
set of harrows that will work well t6 the |>ottom, and go over twice os early as possible, 
breaking up the lumps to ensure an early germination of all small ^ed that inay be in the 
land. The cultivating of the fallow is a very important point. Considerable damage is 
occasioned by working the fallow when it is too wet or too dry. If St is too wet the fo6t 
tracks of horses set do>(m like bricks, and will turn up very lumpy at seeding time. The 
soil wiOl not pulverise and work together as it will when worked in a moist state. It is 
better to work the fallow in a drier state than not to work it at aU, As it is a mistake 
to leave the faljbw just turned over with horses* tracks and lumps turned underneath. A 
spring-tooth- emtivator is preferable to any other make of implement. This will sh«dce 
th^ ,fliwr «0ils to the bottom and the lumps .will emne to the top. I would recommend 
have a small set of harrows to draw after his oultivator ; these, when 
draiwn Close behind the oultivttor, break up the lumi^ they aie |n a damp 
and Seed irhat may be in the clods will germWte and a bettor tilth will'll ensmd to 
top of the fallow, fllvery farmer should have a small flock of sheep to help him to keep 
his fallows ck^n. ^ese 'will eat off aiiy webds’that may grow after tim cuftlvaih^, sM 
at the same time help to work the fallow to a solid, moistrni^i^etaiidng ieed bed* 
discussion which followed Mr. Smith said he had notioed iliat lands Mowed in shmmer, 
produced splendid erdue. Eb thought an B-hi. out better than Tditi, %s it tuiutd fho 
soil better. Mr. Uppill was of the same otflnlon. Mr, Bleep thou^ the depth eff 
ing was to be governed by the nature of the soil Mr- Nieholk would not cmltivate 
the land was dry^ The writer explained that his exptirience wes ihet it paid to 6nltivite 
the fallow even if the soil was diy. By way of an Mieri^ worked 

of some fallow which was perfectly diy. The part djfflitlvatad Vas- fie 
than the other. Light soil, howevei^, should woHM %. a wet He '^voted 

ing the fallow after harvest, ^llow nloM^flng was OS to 

the surface and the finer soil sank when the land wt^ C’pfctvkted* , ^ ^ ^ ’ 







. ; 

(Aver^f annual ^ 

-.BniisSBNT.— Mes&rs,' Davis {ehafr)^ 

, Seoi), and one visitor. ^ ^ 

AND Pi^EaVme Mi t|iijlsubje©'t;ftS'”^ioh , 

' itrwas vSBiy impbrtant to oi^t '■ TOrooUM be 
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by grasping the head of the wheat with the hand and pulling. IE it pulled away easily 
from the main stalk it was not yet ready for the mower or binder. I^rge sheaves were 
economical, because they saved a lot of handling. If the weather was close and warm 
it was advisable to stook close after the binder ; but if cold weather prevailed, the hay 
coidd be left lying for a day or two. When the weather was warm a good round stook 
kept the hay a good color ; but when cold or damp, a long stook, three sheaves wide, 
allowed a current of air to pass through the sheaves. Hay should be got into the stack 
as soon as it was fit to cart. Stacks should never bo built north and south. When 
buildii^ the stack it was necessary to have a good thick bed of straw or cocky chaff for 
the bottom to absorb moisture rising from the ground. The middle of the stack should 
be kept nicely filled to prevent water running im The roof should not be too steep, and the 
sides should be sprung about 2ft., so that the water from the roof would not drop on them. 
A good thatch should be put on as soon as possible. A good general discussion followed 
the reading of the paper. Mr. Moss had found that there was always more damaged hay 
on the south side of the stacks, which he attributed to the absence of direct sun on the 
hay. He thought it advisable to build the stacks north-west and south-east. 


Saddlewortli* October 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Manning (chair), J. H, and W. T. Frost, Golebartoh, Crawford* 
llekermann. Scales, Graham, Coleman (Hon.. Sec.), and two visitors. , „ 

QinasTiONS from CoNaREss for Opinion. — ^ ^ 

BAing Stock by Zdve Weight — ^After careful con^eration of the subject members 
expressed the opinion that the expenses conneoted with this proposal would not he jusiified 
by the possible advantages. 

Farm Laborers^ Blocks . — It was thought that in dry or poor seasons blockers might be 
left stranded in a poor and dependent condition, ^e idea did not commend itself to 
members. 

Growing and Preserving Hay. — Mr. W. Crawford read the following paper on this 
subject ; — ** Otoe of the most important items to be considered in connection with the 
growix^ of hay is the preparation of the soil. A great many farmers hold the idea that 
it is n$ necessuy to^'thoixmghly work the ground from which they expect to our hay. 
lliis is a miat^ke, as in order to grow good hay it is just as important to fallow the ground 
and Fork ft to get rid of wild oats and wee^) as it is to work the land for growing 

whe^ Q ^ average farmer does happen to grow a bit of choice hay, he generally 
hls own horses with it, and the merchant h^ to take the poorer stufi. One of the 
h^t hay wheats is White Tusotm* This has a fairly green straw right down if out at the 
l^peTitime, and there h no brown flag about it, to which Sydney buyers in particular 
tfjpe exG^ion. It grows high and is a good weighing variety.' Bluey is also in the front 
wheats for bay.'^ It we^hs splendidly, keeps a good green color, and makes excel- 
ietot bhalL Aiaother favorite m King’s Early, This has a fairly solid straw, keeps a 
heauriful gr&m color almost to the roots, weighs well, and cuts a fine sample of chafi. 
Some may condemn this variety on account of the heaid, but this makes very little diffe- 
rence so mr as sdOing is concerned. Baroota Wonder and Marshall’s No. 3 are also good 
wheats for hay. Pmple siraw wheats are much better than white. Early varieties 
are not as a rw good wheats for liay, for the reason that they are more brittle in the 
straw. I consider Federation suitabfe for a farmer’s own use, but it is not Ihe b^t for 
market. Horses seem to eat it weU, but it cuts up into rather poor-looking chaff. Horses 
do not like Yandilla King. The best time to cut the hay in order to get a first-class sample 
of chaff is when the tdoom is on the wheat. You then get both weight and quality. If 
you leaveit mill there is a fuli or nearly Ml grafn you are losing boih weight and quality 
m ihe stew mad wii not make tlm quality of chaff. Out the wheat whilst it is in the 
bloom, ii is for ytjm pro m When dealing with Sydney we 

are aanmiss of thrir lo^ MmpBX lUver chaff in, order to show 



'm!9all.sfeo0^: if^ , If left for 'a day,’ tito mm ’dries 

the onfside of the d^ves makes It to thiM^^hxi^ter, g^n,’and it Is much swe^r. 


jSttosa wSfi axgtoe thah 1 
rtolotol 


htot is not so. ^ Men 
^ ^^;y^,Fe%hty hay. Ot 
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course, if it should threaten rain the hay would undoubtedly be far better standing up 
than lying down. On the other hand, the hay may be left lying too long after being cut. 
To leave it three or four days is a great mistake, as the sun dries out the moisture and 
sap and ruins the quality. It is best to stock four or five sheaves wide and as long as is 
convenient. Round stocks are suitable if put together carefully, and not made too 
large. Very large ^tooks are a failure in any weather. Some farmers say they make 
large stocks in order to retain weight, but thk is a mistaken idea, as when hay begins to 
diy out after sweating or rain has fallen on it it loses weight. Should rain fall while it 
is in the stocks the small and medium sized stocks will retain their quality, as they dry 
out quickly, whereas the laiger stocks will tend to turn black. The time to cart and 
stack hay Is a matter that is entirely dependent upon the weather. Ten to 12 days of 
good drying weather are far better than three or four weeks of damp, dull weather. When 
hay is fit to stack the quicker it is put together the better. Hay does not gain in weight 
or quality by being left out too long, but it gete dry and brittle and will never cut the same, 
however much it is damped or steamed. It is fit to stack when it will crack at the knots. 
If it will not do this, it is too sappy and a great risk is run in stacking it. It is better to 
be a day or two behind in stacking than to nave to tear the stacks to pieces again as many 
had to a couple of years ago. , Farmers can start to stack for their own use several days 
before the merchant dare start, as where the former gets three or four loads a day into a 
small stack the latter gets perhaps 20 or 30 loads into a large stack, and it has no possible 
chance of drying out. If hay is put into the stack in good condition it will come out well, 
but if allowed to remain in the field for weeks, after it is fit to cart, it goes into the stack 
dry and brittle and comes out much the same, and it can only be expect^ to cut up into 
dry, dusty, inferior chaff. A good bed of straw should be put down on which to stack 
hay, so as to protect the bottom sheaves as far as possible. I would rather mix a dozen 
top sheaves than one bottom sheaf ; the iatter have such a strong mu^ty smell that it 
does not require many of them to spoil a tmckload of chaff, an<C in my opinion, they 
are very injurious to stock. The stack should be allowed to spring a little on the ends 
and sides so that water running off the roof will drip clear of tha wafls, instead of running 
down* the sides ; as otherwise if the centre is not packed full the water will enter sidk 
and find its way riglit into the middle of the stack. The most important feature^in the 
preserving of hay is the roofing. You may bow good seed, out the crop in excellent condition 
Riid Stack at the right time, hut if you do not cover it properly your previous efforts 
will be ill vafin. There is as yet only oner way to cover haystacks satisfactorily, and that 
is with a good thatch, properly put op. It is by far the b^t to keep rain out, and even 
though indifferently carried out, it will run the min off far better than loose straw. The 
expense connected with thatching compared with o^ier ways is only perhaps a few days’ 
lam ektra hi putting it bn, a ball of binder twine, S. lew sticks. The latter, if taken 
cane of; wiU last for several seasons. On the other h&nd, less straw requii^. One 
load put on in thatch will keep but more min than three loads put on otheiWise. More- 
dyer* ^ere is only one- farmer out of every 10 that knb#8 how to putlbose straw, or dry 
weather thatch, on properly. Very often this has to be done two or three times between 
January and April, and by that time part at ledst of the stack Is spcfiled, and a h^ patch, 
on the side or a south-west end is left expoM to the rains r%ht throt^h vrintcr. ]!iOce 
do less damage under thatch than they do under loose straw,. We have piov^ t]^ when 
shifting stacks in a se^on when mice hate been phntiftiL Them am several kinds of 
sheeting on the market for covering stacks, but they am all mom or a failnte. For 
a small quantity of hay lor farmers’ own ah iroti shed is best^ as this in the end Jopoves 
the cheapest, but if you have stacks all over your fjarm you cannot build sheds over each. 
It should be realised, however, that time spent in protecting hay will sdways prove to the 
farmer’s advantage in the end.” The vii^Dus pomts raised in the p^r wem generally 
indorsed by members. Borne considered that money ^eht fn. the bttuding d l^y sheds 
would be"amply mpaid. . " 



'FEEsniirT.-r-Mossrs. Moss (chair), -Sayeni^*. -J.,; 1. Vi, mad A. H. Harvey* 
McNieol, Bagster, Tate, Goodali, Frpdt# ;Sta^aeschutti Whittles^, 

Bhort, Shepherdson, lllman^ Bven^ ’ Closer, Hoc^ri 

Wllwin, and Jenkins; ■ v'- ■ 

■..Sou:^ Fertimty.-— Mr* .Jdueiler' con^l^l^ the momt 
Farmers’ Congress,” he saidi the ocmviotlou «^as mind^that fanners were 

anxious to learn, and eager to aequaini> results of 

: scientific research, as well as wjth on- 1^ We have 
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experienced a series of prosperous years, but we are reminded by the great philosopher 
that * fortune means to men most good, she looks upon them with a threatening 
eye.’ Let us take heed of this before it is too late, and maybe, that there are ways and 
means available to prevent disaster, which in a slight or aggravated form may overtake 
the agriculturist more unsuspectedly than any other person, whether it be in the form of 
drought, storms, floods, exhaustion of soils, or plant dise^es. ^ With the exception of 
storms and floods, these are preventable or can be modified in their effects. The farmer’s 
object is to raise from a given extent of land the largest quantity of the most yal^^ 
prodnoe at the least cost, in the shortest period of time, and with the leftBt 
injury to the soiL Successes and failures, according to the individuality 
of the farmer, are the means whereby progress and improvement bscoh^e : 
master the principles of agriculture is at present not e^y. It is reoogni^ect | 
majority.of farmers cannot be< expected to possess all the technioal and soi^ti 
appertaining to their calling, and for this reason the Governments « 

to his assistance by establishing agricultural .colleges, experimental fa*|fc , 
experts to give advice on different branches of husbandry. * Soientfets aji^ar to!d.]^vide 
suitable fertilisers, ezigineers apply themselves, manufacturers are b^y*#' ol^ring 
the most up-to-date time and labor-saving appliances, and the lal^rer ^ upon to 
do his share; but this does not relieve the fa^imer of his duty, to ^v^igate-^and experi- 
ment for himself irndid secopd the efforts of others. , Tt fe not 

chemist to detect thfe wjsfetsof a soU suggest temedi^ ; in fect* it is ^&^ly conceded 
that it Is pcmsibte lor an^ysis to show a surfeit oi all the yet the crop 

may starve from a in uutH^ve maMer In and ^iu, as the 

farm area is of vast extent, it is to deten^b^ A farmhr oaxmot 

do better ihad a' lew perth^t questions throu^ji plots on his farm 

on sabjecta abWi whi^ iei iS,lmL ^k^bt. These l&e reliable information. . 

Does ihq ave®^ whjt Ippd.a plant requires, and how much of it. and whether 

it is m & fq^ in amt? I venture a negative reply. Of the essential plant 

are the most important, while lime receives 
its imj^riance ^coia the beisbdcial «mect it has upon other soil ingredients and the 
phyBi^;,oo^itlqxi of .Most soils store up vast amounts of plant foods, but these 

storage* Wy ah&6£(t us^ees unless their availability is assured; consequently the 
neoesas^ s^tdy^for a season’s requirements may be wanting, especially in the case of 
^ther be supplied In the form of artificial, fertilisers, or be made 
avadlatzlb! ^jHeient quantities through proper cultivation or other agencies. The 
bontinb^. of fertiltsecs containing only a single constituent of plant food must in- 
cieasc the draft upon the other nutritious eluents in the sml, and the serious consideration 
of the effects' of the continuous and sole applieation of superphosphate for a number of 
years In this 8tate is foro^ upon us. Supported by favorable seasons, no serious results 
have been experienced, but can we calmly contemplate what might happen if a se^on of 
drought siHidenly o^e upon us ? Each season’s tillage should be condrtcted in such s. 
way as to be a complete proparation fw a drought or other unfavorable influehOes. ,The ^ 
returns would then.be in excess of, normal during a favorable season, ^d maybe 
their normal position ..under adverse eondktop^ Take the case of potash. It 
of so little use that its applioation -with super, can be qegleot«?d ? Hbry of OU? s^, 
derived from granites, felS)^, and tiaps originally opuWned pbtassio 
how mimh title, after dndn'stiO ^ 

Many aiseas a*e qi^te^^dbistl^tef of tiilf ^ ^ 

and^sOndy soffs.'' .ease W ihe saf^'plau ,not,1 

too ©!os^^ |ifl M the sell abd awidt i 
will be a hip pib>e4'eonc!b#(reiy 

' el pcstai^tiie 'yield t't. - 

experixzie$ts carried .by Ha^’ieyealed the fact tiiat Wtei mtai^ Wai lai^g the indi- 
vidual gealas were email and Mieveiope^ but with ^h edition of potash the weight 

JMfM i«ka0kj3 Ji fl Sl u L^ ».%_ _ Jl X. J.T. ... ^ X 9 ... !! i. » 



out reaeli of |liib >oxdd eerfasidy happen if It were hot ob^ked by : 

reaction of the soO on tlie pdta^ aud foming potash compounds that are insdinble. At , 
Bolhsmstoad tim following yesuHA exteinding over' a large number Of yeaxa, aro^sik^rded 
with T^erenoe to the ^eet of poia«^ A oompiste inanure, contain^ all ii^ediehts^ 

, m tie years 18^’to m cl»S8-8ewii^ per aere^ WlSbiO^ p^^ahh, 

^i^bsWts.; With super, only, SiB-3ewtEk ISi^ to 190^ the returns were 36^dowts., 
Ii4swtS4 ead 17‘8ew^ mspeoti^. BotiiameaMfalso reeprds thefsetthatthestiawof* 

^^«ui4ii#tiewlton potash^ ' 
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was wanting. It is further stated that there is abundant evidence to show that potash 
makes the plant more resistant to the fungoid diseases. The wheat on the potash-sterved 
plots is always subject to rust even in good seasons, when vei-y little is to be seen on the 
other plots normally manured. An important effect of potash cannot be overlooked, 
as evidenced by the following results of a yield in a dry season. The potash-treated area 
returned 16*4bush. as against 7*7buah. on the potash-starved plot, and the weight of straw 
was 62*61bs. as against 66»41bs. per bushel. This was chiefly due to lie potash preventing 
the ripening of the wheat too rapidly, as the ratio of grain to straw was 98*0 in the pot^ 
plots and only reached 67*3 in the plots without potash. Fanners should experiment, and 
probably important revelations mayTise to the surface minimising the dangers from drought, 
rust, takeall, and other fungoid diseases. The difficulty at present exists in the absence 
of a good potassic fertiliser lending itself to mixing with super, and drilling in with the 
seed. In America and the Continent a new source ob potash has been drawn upon with 
very good results, and which, in its application and effect, simply follows the course 
Nature herself adopts. Lime makes the texture of clay soils open and pliaUe, and has a 
binding action on sandy soils. It breaks up the forms of plant food, which lie deep in 
the soil, and makes them available. It neutralises the acidity of the soil, checks the 
waste of soluble fertilisers by combining with these ; it decomposes matter and humus 
and beneficially affects bacterial activity. Howell points out that the absence of a suffi- 
ciency of lime in many parts of Victoria has been shown experimentally to cause reduced 
activity in nitrification ; and he predicts that a judicious system of liming will improve 
the workability of the soil and give a greater resisting power to drought unless lime is 
already present in a carbonate form, and that, accepting the versions of the different’ 
experimenters, it might be admitted that there is a very large area in Victoria which mi^t 
be expected to show marked advantages from liming, » Many red soils I ^ve examined 
show a great deficiency in lime matter. All plant fo^s, whether metallic or non -metallic 
(except nitrogen), are supplied to the plant by water, the air, or the soil. Notwithstanding 
some benefit’ being derived from fallowing, the exhaustion of the nitrogen element is the 
danger lurking ahead of us, as practically the whole problem of plant life centres around 
the supply and transformation of nitrogen, and it lAust be furnished by the soil. It 
must be reiy aggravating to the farmer to find that this. very nitrogen, pressing in its pure 
state with a weight of about 121bs. on every square iuoh of his soil su^ace, is beyond his 
reach and the reach of the plant in that particular fprm. Agriculturists until recently 
were not aware of the presence in the soil of the best friends they can ever expect to have 
in the innumerable micro-organisms, always ready to. render a full supply of all the nitro- 
gen required given suitable conditions and environment for development. It will be 
found before long that this immense army of workers present ip each grain of normal 
soil will play a most important part in successful farming, with undream t-of consequences, 
compared with which the application of artificial fertilisers alone cannot hope to enter into 
competition, but will form merely a secondary, though necessary, adjunct. The produc- 
ti6n, habits, and functions of bacteria I must reserve for another occasion, only making 
the general statement that the multiplication of bacteria is so rapid that, taking half an 
hour as a time limit of a complete phenomenon, 17 millions would be produced in a day, 
and enough to fill an pcean in five days. Bacteriologists have not, yet ascertained the 
manner in which the different soil bacteria do their work, but for the pment it is generidly 
conceded that in the case of the nitrogen bacteria their sustenance is derived from the 
carbohydrates which the plant furnishes to its miorosoopioal guests. . These return the 
favor by supplying the plant with nitrogen by abstracting it from the air that is found 
between the soil particles. This living together of two oigamsms for mutual b^efit is 
termed symbiosis, as opposed to parasitism, one living at the expense of the oth^jr, resulting 
often in the complete annihilation of one and ultimately of both orgsnism?. 

** hroaXTLATiojx ot Lechtmikous Fleets. — ^Bacteriologists have now comptetely mas- 
tered the nitrogen bacteria, and cultures for the different leguminous plants^ such 
as clover, vetches, lupines, peas, beans, and lucerne are now dotainable under the name of 
* Nitragin.’ Each variety of each kind of legumihcm plant has its distinct culture. 
Some years ago a prepara»tion bearing a similar name was placed on the market, but was 
a failure, partly from ignorance in the preparation mistakes in the application, both, 
combined Thus it happened that in some instances the culture, whieh had to be diswlved 
in boded milk, was boiled with the milk and all the baoteri|6 destroyed. The simply 
wonderful results obtained in Europe and America make it impemtive,, to give the system 
a trial here, I shall repeat a few of the thousands of records a^diabHvwhleh have hem 
tabulated by the highest and most leMable' authorities. Agricultural Chemical 
Experhnental Station of Hade, reports tot the mm of nitiogeinidiae to hsoeulation com- 
piK^ to to pbt wht»e inoculation did not teke plafoe^r rose/feom 7201bsjf to l>445to, 
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The co&t of a bottle of cultures to produce the large quantity of nitrogen was 7s. 6d. 
The cost of an equivalent result produced by nitrate of soda would amount to £22 18s. 
The w«^t of 66&fee. of peas from one pfct not inoculated was raised by inoculation on 
another plot of equal area to I,6401bs. Serradrfla (birds’ foot clover) was increased from 
4161b8. to 1,271113k The application of the pToeeas ia extremely simple. The fluid con- 
taining bacteria is sent out in bottles ; tbeeont^tsaxe emptS^ into a oertam quantity 

of skimm^ whicb has previously been boiled, and the mixture poured over a heap 
of seed, whiek ss then thoroughly mixed, placed into a drill, and sown in tbs ordinary 
way or broadcast. The gain ot nitrogen to the soil is brought about by either pkiughmg 
down, the first, seeond, or third growth of the leguminous plant, or by being sotMed 
with the stubble roots only, and utilising tbe whole of the green fodder, either as ensilajge, 
hay, direct feeding, or pasture. But the gain through green manuring and the resulting 
benefits from nitrogen and humus are so great that the latter systems are as a rule discarded. 
Green manuring is practically untried in this State, but it can be predicted with perfect 
sifety that once a few fanners have led the way in inoculation and the green manuring 
which becomes possible through inoculation, it will be generally adopted. Farmers 
compUin that the soil is becoming much harder to work, preventing them from putting in 
as much wheat as formerly. Others again in districts where light sandy soils pf avail com- 
pi£hi that after a few dry days the soil is drifting and yielding to the pressure of wind, 
flhi^n manuring will overcome this difficulty as well as prove a. sajp^ia^. agaaatot the 
farmers’ strongest enemy — ^the drought. Other advantages of green, „manurmg are that 
it enriches the sdl in hmnus, binds light soils, and empowers them to retain moisture. 
Heavy soils are made friable and loose and the nutritious Aments are mote readily 
absorbed. It unlocks the mineral matter located at grater depths : it improves the 
physical condition of the soU ; it promotes soil fermentation, and rids the land of weeds. 
It is a complete substitute for stable manure, incomparably cheaper, and its effects on 
succeeding crops are remarkable and noticeable up to four years after. It is within reason 
to state that if a farmer gremi manures one quarter of his area brought under cultivation 
each year, he will at the end of the fourth season have as perfect a tilth as practice can 
produce, rick in everything that is required to produce healthy growth. Collins reports 
the following results from crops grown after inoculated legumes- 
A yield of 372ib6. increased after clover to 6291bs. 

A yield of 9321bs. increased after clover to l,3041bs. 

A yield of wheat increased after clover to 64 per cent. 

A ytold of potatoes increased after clover to 50 per cent. 

A yield of oats increased after velvet beans 300 per cent. 

A yield of rye increased after peas 400 per cent. 

An Interest^ compariscm of the eflect of fallowing and the use of inoculated legumes is 
available with the folbwing records for three successive years : — 

Wheat after fallow 4,2201bs. of grain, increased after inoculated clover to 5,l801bs.» 
gain 22-7 per cent. 

Brots after fallow 179cwts. of grain, increased after inoculated clover to 244cwts., 
gain 36*6 per cent. 

Barley after fallow 2,1031bs. of grain, increased after inoculated clover to 2,9911bs., 
gain 89-8 per emit. 

This does not ^e into account the removal, besides, of 3 tons per acre of clover hay, 
as against nothing from fallow. 1 must r^er specially to One kind of legume that has 
changed infertile sand and moorkinds into one of the finest dairy . districts. It is the 
fodder plwit known as serradella. From what I know of the plant it should prove 
extremely useful on all our Hght and sandy soils as well as on our heavy land. As hay it 
is superior to lucerne, and as greenfeed it is only second to it. It has this advantage over 
other fodders — ^when consumml green it does hot produce infiation, nor does it affect in 
any way the aroma or taste of the milk, as lucerne does, and the seed is one of the cheapest 
in the market. At the Oregon Station in United States it grew 40in. high. The results 
in feeding it green were very satisfactory. Massachusetts reports that it greatly increased 
the milk flow when substituted for three-quarters of the ordinary hay rations. Comparing 
serradella hay with lucerne hay the following zesulto appear: — 

Water. , Ash. Protein. Fibre. Nitrogen Fat. 
Serradella ........ 9-2 7*2 * '15-2 2ir6 44-2 • 2-6 

Lucerne 8»4 7-4 " 34-3 25-0 42-7 2-2 

A. word of caution is necessary whenever experiments are carried out or new idea are 
givmi a trial. Wherever there aip successes we also find failures. But the matter must 
with an unsuccessful effort; on the contrary, it should stimulate to increased , 
with the determined resolution to succeed. That climatic influences and soil 
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conditions xnust be favorable to lead to complete success goes without saying. It is so 
with all agricultural pursuits. 

“ Ensilage. — O ne more word as to ensilage. The serious consideration of food conser- 
vation is always before us, that the dairy may not suffer when Nature is not in .her best 
moods, and supplies herbage but scantily. By systematic conservation of foods, drought, 
which has proved the ruination, of many a well-equipped dairy, loses its influence, and the 
oertain disaster which overtakes neglect in the branch will be prevented or much modified. 
Conservation of food is practised by cutting the crop for hay or for ensilage. Which of 
the two is more useful can be gathered from the following table compiled by Betley, the 
Public Analyst of Wigan. The plant is clover, and the crop was out and grown on the 
same field in the same year. V^ile the hay crop was the "first, the ensilage was the 
second crop : — 


Albuminoid substances, water soluble 
“ ** “ insoluble 

Sugar, gum, and extracted matter 

Fatty matters, ohlorophyl, &c 

Indigestible woody fibre 

Mineral matter, soluble 

“ insoluble 


Hay. 

Ensilage. 

2-87 

7*55 

7-83 

4*89 

47*31 

53*44 

2-96 

3*11 

32*84 

22*16 

2*51 

5*71 

3*68 

3*14 


Ensilage can be made of the roughest of grasses and the fermentation will make it palatable* 
In seasons of plenty, or almost in any year, large quantities of grass go to waste. But 
the better the quality of the grass plant the better the ensilage. Inoculation provides 
for a plentiful supply of the best fodder at the lowest cost. As machines are now obtain- 
able with which to manufacture suitable cement and sand blocks for the construction of 
circular silos, tapering towards the bottom, every farmer is placed in the position to lay 
up a reserve in times of plenty for the time of need. A sufficient supply of moisture at 
the proper time and the presence in the soil of all the principal plant foods are as necessary 
for the sucoe^ful production of legumes as for any other plant. Summarising what has 
been said, we find t^t as soil exhaustion is taking place — ^through the sole application of 
the superphosphate stimulant without replacement, of other food elements withdrawn 
from the soil — ^the question of adding other manures is forced upon us for serious considera- 
tion, and that in the case of nitrogen this is best effected by the cultivation of leguminous 
crops inoculated with nitragin as placed on the market iu its present perfected state and 
ploughed in as green manure, quite apart from the .'great improvement to the physical 
condition and increased vitality of the soil, and besides supplying the former with an 
abundance of green feed at the time of greatest need, either as pssture, ensilage, or hay;” 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Maitland, November 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19Jm.) 

I^ESENT. — ^Messrs. Opie (chair), Bawdeny Bentley, Heilemann, Hill, Lextz, Tossell, 
and Pitcher (Hon. Sec.). , . . 

Noiaous Weeds.— An instructive discussion took place relative to the destruction of 
noxious weeds. Members generally thought the best way of eradicating them was grub- 
bing out at a fair depth before they reached the seedmg stage. Mr. Bawden pointed out 
that there was a Wdenoy for, the weeds* to gibw agAin imlesS they were cut off to a sufficient 
depths It we<s important not to miss any.'vS^’hto oleari»^ juj^teh ef soil. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Colton, November 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16m.) 

Pbese 2 ?t.— M essrs. Whitehead (chair), P. and M. KLenny, Hull, Shipard, and MoBeath 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Questions prom Conqiiess fob, Opinion : — 

Farm Laborers* BtocJts.— Members generally favored the idea of sejiting apart a piece 
of land, say one mile square, adjacent to water supply ih each hund^e^ tb be cut into 
blocks for farm laborers. 

Selling Cattle by Live WeigkL-^lt was generally agreed that it would be of adyantage 
to sell not only cattle by live weight, but other produce by weight, such as e^, omnges, &o. 

“Honob to whom Honob is dub.” — pleasing tribute was paid at this meeting 
to the late Mr. John Shipard, who had for many years been a valued member of Bureau, 
by placing in tbe hall an enlarged photograph, which had been presented by his son, 
Mr. F. Shipard. 


Green Patch, Novemher 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Gore (chair). Chapman, Parker, Freeman, Merchant, and Whillas 
(Hon. Sec*). 

Questions sbom Conobess fob Opinion. — 

SeUing Collie by Liv$ Members were unanimously of the opinion that when 

suitable weighbridges were available the proposed method of selling cattle by live weight 
would be a more lust method than that in vogue at present. 

Farm Laborers* — ^The general opinion of the Branch was that to survey a number 

of blocks in one place for the purpose of providing hoHdngs for workmen was unadvisable. 
However, a few blocks, scattered at intervals through the new hundreds, would be of 
great benefit. 

Motive Power foe Farm ITork.— rFollowing on his paper on this subject, printed on 
page 425 of Kovember, 1910, issue, the Hon. Secretary read the excellent paper on “ Oil 
and Petrol ihigines ” printed below : — The oil, petrol, and gas engines are all types of 
internal combustion engines, and, with the exception of the methods of fuel supply, work 
on the same general principles. The Otto, or four-stroke cycle,, is the most eommom 
In this type each working cycle of operations comprises two revolutions thus— (1) Suction 
stroke — ^Ibe piston moves out, and the partial vacuum formed sucks in the explosive 
mixture through the open inlet valve, either held opcai by swtable mechanism or & poppet 
valve operated by the vacuum. (2) Ciompression stroke — ^The piston retmning, com- 
presses the mixture. As the combustion is not instantaaeous the ignition should take 
place just before the end of the stroke, the exact lead being dependent upon the rate ot 
oombostion of tbe mixture and the j^^n speed, so as to give maximum pressure at dead 
cautre in. (3) Power stroke — ^The explosion due to the combustion of the mixture 
causes a great incresee in the pressure and temperature, and forces the piston out, the 
exploded gas^ e^qpanding as the piston travels out. It is from this stroke that the power 
of the engine is derived, and impetus then given to the fiywheel carries the work 
on to the next power stroke. The exhaust valve is opened by suitable mechanism just 
before the end of tbe stroke so as to reduce the pressure to about atmospheric at dead 
centre out. (4) Exhaust stroke — The returning piston sweeps out the burnt gases 
through the open exhaust valve. The two-cycle engines work with an explosion every 
revolution. They are very simple in construction, having no valves, or at most one 
poppet valve on the inlet port. But compared with four-oyole engines they give poor 
fud efficiency, require more cylinder-cooling, and are loss reliable. It is not possible to so 
d^ign tbe ports in a two-cycle engine as to enable it to take a full char^ at all speeds. 
Xiqw fuels when in an internal combustion migine require to be vaporised and mixed' 
wife a proper proportion of air to form an explosive mixture. Both petrol and keroeine 
are extracted from crude petroleum. The former is lighter and more volatile than the 
latter, and vaporises at ordinary temperatures, whereas kerosine requires heating. To 
|6m fee best explosive mixture petrol requires feom 14 to 17 times its weight of air, 
and kqppsine about seven. With petrol the mixture is generally obtained in a carburettor. 

IS dtber forced in a fine jet through tbe air, or the air is passed through or over 
fee petrol A valve is used to regulate the quantity of six admitt^. There is alway as 
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supply of explosive mixtuie on bend, a poition of which is drawn into the cylinder on the 
suction stroke. Carburettors can be U^ for oil, in which case both the oil and air are 
heated generally by the exhaust. On oil engines vaporisers are more commonly used. 
The vaporiser is a chamber connected with the cylinder, either directly or through a timing 
valve. The oil is fed into it either by gravity, suction, or pump, ha some types the air 
is mixed in the vc^riser, in others partly mixed, whilst in others all the mixing is done 
in the cylinder. Only sufficient oil is vaporised for each charge as required, and this is 
the fundamental difference between vaporisers and carburettors; To start an oil engine 
the oil has first to be heated by a pressure blow lamp. Whilst running the heat is main- 
tained in some engines by a lamp, and in others by the waste heat from the cylinder. 
The lamps are a source of trouble, but a lamp engine will run on varying loads without the 
adjustments necessary for the economic running of lampless engines. The thermal 
efficiency of internal combustion engines increases with the compression. The maximum 
compression possible depends upon the flash point of the fuel used, the system of intro- 
ducing the mixture to the cylinder, and, to a small extent, the piston spe^. Fast miming 
allows a higher compression. For slow-running petrol engines 851bs. per squar^ inch 
is about the limit, and for oil en^es 951bs., higher compression causing pre-ignztion. 
In the Hornsby oil engine the mixing is mainly done in the cylmder, and a SOOlbs. per. 
square inch compression is used. The Diesel, the most efficient oil engine made, com- 
presses pure air in the cylinder to a pressure of about 5001bs. per square inch, this causing 
a temperature of about 1,000^ F. A high-]^ressure jet of crude oil is forced into the incan- 
descent cylinder, which volatilises and ignites immediately it enters. These engines 
are complicated in construction, and are not made in farm su&es. Ignition in petiol 
engines is generally electric, and in oil engmes is done either by tube heated by a blow 
lamp, or by an automatic ignitor. Electric ignition is either th^ make or break or the 
jump-spark system. In the former two metalDo points in the cylinder are made to open 
and close the circuit, which produces a very hot spark on the break of the circuit; The 
jump-spark ignition is more common and gives less trouble. In this a high voltage 
current is caused to spark between two metaUio points, the sparking pit® being placed m. 
the cylinder. To produce the spark at the right moment the circuit must contain a 
make and break oontaot operate by the engine. The current is best obtained from a 
magneto driven by the engine. This is a machine like a dynamo for converting mechanical 
power into electric. It consists of fine copper wire coils revolving within the field of 
influence of a set of permanent magnets, in place of the electro-magnets of the dynamo, 
Electric ignition is sometimes used in oil engines, but is troublesome on account of the 
deposit formed on the sparking plug. In automatic ignition of oil engines, a portion of 
the residual waste heat from the oynnder is caused to concentrate to some portion of the 
vaporiser, and when this temperature is inerted by the compression the ignition tem- 
perature is reached. In some types a timing valve is used to prevent pre-ignition, whilst 
some are adjusted so that the compression Jnst raises the temperature ib thd required 
degree at the right moment. Some engines use a small water injection, #liidh is varied 
according to the load. This also slightly increases thermal efficiency by decreasing 
heat losses through the cylinder walls. . ^e heat of compression volatilises the water, 
which, on expansion, condenses again, giving back its heat to the expanding gases, thus 
slightly increasing their pressure. Where ignition tubes are used they are made either 
of a nickel alloy or of porcelain. Iron tubas will not stand the heat, function of the 
governor on any prime mover is to maintain a nearly uniform speed under varying resis- 
tances and motive force. In oil and petrol engines tie governor controls the speed either 
(a) by throttling the charge, (6) by cutting off the oil supply for one or more complete 
cycles, (c) by keeping the exhaust valve open during one or more cycles, (d) by interruptmg 
the spark ; (a) gives the best regularity, but is somewhat wasteful of fuel ; (6), known 
as the hit or miss, is more economical of fuel, giving either a full explosion or none at all, 
but is less sensitive than (a), allowing, when well adjusted, a 6 per cent, variation — ^for 
farm work a 20 per cent, variation is not hurtful ; (c) and (d) idlow of less complicated 
mechanism than the others, but are not so economical with fuel as (a) or as sensitive as 
(&). As it is often necessary to change an engine’s speed after it has been started, a 
governor that can be adjust^ whilst the engme is running is to be preferred. Cylinder^ 
cooling with the aid of air is only $s*isfaotoiy with very small engines. It requires an 
enormous body of air to do the sagie amount of cooling as a small body of water. If a 
fan is used to supply the air curreHti^ the driving of the fan absorbs a fair percentage of 
the power, whereas with water-ooolmg the waste radiation heat can be Used to cause the 
circulation. Circulating water should issue from the water jacket at a temperature 
of between 120° and 180® F. The water jupes must be arranged so that no air lock can 
gcejuvr With ths fiyst-olass makfS Pf en^es^ if they are kept clean and the maker’s 
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instructions faithfully carried out, there will be little trouble, especially if the user under- 
stands the working of his engine. Valv^ sometimes require readjustment owing to 
weakening of springs, wear of cams, or shifting of locknuts. Valve faces may become' 
uneven and require regrinding. Poor lubricaSng oil may oauK gummy valve stems 
and perhaps prevent the engine from starting, fl for any reason uie* engine should be 
dismantle, it is advisable to see; that the crank shaft arid the cam shaft are m replaced 
as to be geared to the exact tooth. They are always distinctly marked. A leaky joint' 
letting water into the cyliadter may prevent the ^ine from working.^^ .The mixture 
must be neither too rieh nor too poor, or it will not explode. oerreet it bun^ with a 
deep-blue, neaidy violet, flame, smd the exhaust should be almost colorless. A black, 
smoky exhaust indicates too rich a mixture. Loud explo^ons kidicate fuel waste, l^te 
explosions may be due to the mixture being either too rich or too poor, or to poor ignition. 
The tube may be too cold ; it should' be kept at a ch^ny red heat. With autho-ignition 
.the adjustments may be wrong. With electric ignition all connections require to be kept 
clean and close, and tbe ^parking plug points clean and about -^in. apart. When the 
current is weak, bring the points closer. Tbe spark will be smaller in the cylinder under 
compression than tlmt shown when trying the plug outside. When startmg a petrol 
engine, retard the spark' over dead centre,' advancing it again after the engine is^ going. 
There are several well-known and proved reliable makes on the market, and there is little 
to choose between them. A faramr cannot do better than purchase a make of engine 
with which his neighhors have gained experience, and which they have proved to be 
reliable and satisfactory. Simplicity of construction is of more importance to the farmer 
than fuel economy. Small oil and petrol engines running under conditions obtaining on 
the farm should not use more th^n l^pts. of fuel per B.H.P. hour, this being over double 
the consumption of several ena:ines at repeated teste made in Great Britain. For general 
work the oil engine is to be preferred, for it is less liable to go wrong than the petrol engine ; 
also petrol is much dearer than kerosine. Losses with petrol, due to evaporation, are 
often considerable, and it is more dangerous to store than kcrosme. However, the extra 
fuel cost of a petrol engine over kerosine would not amount to much on the average farm.” 
In discussing the subject Mr. Freeman said the oil engine was much more suitable for 
tbe farmer than tbe petrol engine, as the former was much less troublesome, and was 
cheaper to run. 


Koppio, November 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. F, Richardson (chair). Smith, Barraud# Thompson, R. Richardson* 
Brennand, T, R., G. B., and M, T. Gardner (Hon. See.), and three visitors, 

QUBSTtONS EBOM CONGrRESS FOR OPINION.— 

StUing Cai&e Iff Live WeiglU. — ^In the absence. of full particulars of the method to be 
adopted in connection with the proposal to sell cattle by live weight, the idea did not 
present itself to members as being practicable. 

Farm Lahorere* Blocks, — It was thought this propc^l would encourage farm laborer® 
with families to settle amongst the farming community, and the l^aiwm therefore sup- 
ported the idea. , 

Homestbau Meetinq.— The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. (3ardner» 
Some fine Merino sheep were seen, and among them several piisetakeis, including 
champion ram at rec«it Central Eyre’s Peninsula show. A fine Chaffoutting plant 
and a 6 H.P. Hornsby oil engine’, working, and a large st<me ohaffshed iP course of erec- 
tion were inspected. Passing on to the wheatfields, a crop of Federation .was first seen. 
This was the seventh crop of wheat in succession without fallow. It looked well, and was 
expected to yield Ubush. Next a crop of Cape oats intended for hay was passed through. 
Members thought that if reaped it would yield a better return, as it was rather short 
for a heavy hay crop. On a small fiat alongside a creek were growing onions, potatoes, 
and several other kinds of vegetables. Members thought the onions a splendid crop, 
and that such crops could be grown profitably in this district. Opposite was seen % 
five^cre flat sown for hay with Maishairs No. 3 wheat. On this fiat 40bush, per acre 
of peas was harv^ted last year. This had been cropped eight years in succession, and 
would yield a ton per acre. This crop did not show the benefit of the 
pift 43^ which was thought an exception to the geaeral ruIOf Winding up a gully wa? 
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seen another patch of Federatign. Members thought this piece of 10 acres a very good 
crop, which would yield 25bush. per acre. Alongside a fine plot of Dart’s Imperial wheat 
was estimated to cut 1 J tons of hay. Passing across fine natural grass on a stony strip of 
land another good patch of wheat on fallow land was seen. On a strip of this Mr. Gardner 
had only drilled and harrowed in the seed, and the rest had been scarified. On this 
one and a half acres a remarkable difference was seen, it being several bushels poorer 
crop, and all members thought that it would pay to give the fallow land a good working 
before seeding. Further on a swamp in a gully, which had been drained all round a fort- 
night previously, was seen, and what was then a quagmire was now firm land,, which 
would be sown with onions and potatoes in the near future. On the top of a hill Mr. 
Gardner had been experimenting with field peas. Some were sown early^ and some later, 
with the following quantities of super., viz., 151bs., 401b8., and 90lbs. 'per acre, and one 
plot without super. In every case the 4ifference was noticed. The early sown with 
901bs. super, was by far the best. The njost suitable time to sow was consider^ to be 
early in June, and it was preferable to sow thickly. Those sown late without super, 
were very poor. None of the pea crops were as good as last year. The best, a plot of 
20 acres, was estimated to yield 20bush. Inspection was then made of some late-sown 
wheat on poorly ploughed fallow. Some of this land had been ploughed back before 
seeding, and the rest scarified- The ploughed land gave the promise of a far greater 
return, whereas that portion which had been scarified was rather grassy. The majority 
of members preferred the skim plough for working fallow. On the return a demonstra- 
tion in rabbijb destruction was given by placing netting over holes and then throwing on 
earth. This method had been proved effectual in destroying both rabbits and burrows. 
Next was seen a small plot of wheat sown on August 5th. This looked very well, and 
was estimated to yield 14bush, per acre. Further down was seen a plot of rape in a grass 
paddock. This had been grazed heavily, and after a three months’ spell was now carry- 
ing a fine body of feed. Close to the homestead a strip of land h^ been topdressed 
with 501bs- super, last May. This strip’had been grazed more than other parts of the pad- 
dock, and consequently feed was much shorter yet greener. Close by on a piece of washed 
flat land was another vegetable garden of half an acre, on which was growing principally 
potatoes, which gave promise of a good crop. Many other varieties of summer vegeta|>l^ 
were growing which would be benefited by rain later on. Near the stable half an ^re 
of lucerne had just been mown, and was again making good growth, and should be valuable 
for mares and foals during the summer. Members were then entertained at tea, after 
which the business of the Branch was transacted and the host and hostess thanked for 
their hospitality. 


Mlltalie, No^vember 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, Uiin.) 

FnmsBNT.— Messrs. B. P, Smith (chair), W. G. Smith, Brooks, J. P., J. W., and E. 
Story, 0. and Q. Kob'elt, Bamsey, Jacobs, Hier (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Miob and Wbbvil in Wheat.— This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J; P. 
Story, in which he said that unless stacks of wheat were protected from ihice these pests 
made holes in the bags and allowed the wheat to nm out on to the damp ^ound where 
the weevil speedily germinated. He did not think the harvester was responsible for 
weevil, for the bottom of a stack was always found to be'weevily first. Five or six f^ 
sheets of galvanized iron let 3ft. into the ground around the stacks would prevent the 
inroads of mice. 


Yadnarie, November 4. 

Present. — ^Messrs. -Schubert (chair), Kruger, Dreokow, F. W. and A. Jericho, Mowat, 
Brown, Parbes, Deer (Hon. Sec,), and four vhiitoTS, 

FakmE Laborebs’ !&w)oks. — ^Following oji. the report of the Congress, delivered by the 
Branch’s delegate, Mr. Jericho, discussion took pkice ponceming propoi^l to provide 
blocks of land in new country for farm laborers. . Aft«® full oonsideratioh, members 
came to the conclusion that the fuiyantages woidd not be sufficient for them to support 
the proposal, 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, November 3. 

(Average aimual rainfall, I7Jm.) 

PfiBSBNT. — Messrs, Venning (chair), Gumer, Phillips, HiU, Fidge (Hon. Sec.), and fiv® 
visitors. 

Habvesting. — ^The following paper was read by the Hon, Secretary : — “ Hay should 
be left one or two days after cutting, according to the state of the weather. It should- then 
be stocked in good round stooks of from 20 to 30 sheaves, and placed so as to keep the 
water out. After remaining in stooks for about 10 days it should be ready for carting. 
After being stacked it should have a straw-thatched roof to keep wet out and birds from 
damaging it. For the grain hardest I prefer the harvester to the stripper where the ground 
is clear, as it is quicker, and obviates the cleaning with the winnower of wheat, which 
operation takes a lot of time. Also, if heavy rain falls, a lot of wheat may be spoilt in 
the heaps which are made when the stripper is used. The time lost in cleaning wheat 
after the stripper put in preparing thoroughly a piece of ground for hay would more 
than make up W the loss of cocky chaff in the grain harvest.” 


Monartp Sonth, November 3. 

PBEsnsrr.-^Messrs. Braendler (chair), Thomas, J. B. and F. H. Frahn, G., B., and 
E. Hartmann, Paech, Schenseher, Hein, Altmann, Harper, Hill, (Hon. See.), and two 
visitors. 

Qubstions from Cowgbbss for OpiNioir. — 

Warm Lalorers* Blochs . — ^After duly considering the proposal to set aside holdings 
f<Mf farm laborers in new hundreds, members expressed the view that the idea would not 
work out in aocordance with the intentions of the movers, as it was thought that even- 
tually the land would become the property of the fanners. Mr. A. Hartmann thought 
that if a farmer required the services of a man, and was able to employ him for the whole 
year, he should be able to put up a house and allow the man enough grass for the upkeep of 
one or two cows, farmer would always then have his man at hand, whereas if the 
laborer had his own block it would take half his time in looking after it. 

OLRARDra AiTD WoRRiNG ScBTJB Laitds. — Mx, Harper contributed a paper on this 
subject, in which he said it was a mists^e to roll, bum, and plough, and put in a crop 
on a piece of land as successive operations. Early-rolled scrub made fresh root growth, 
as the soil was holding a las^ amount of moisture, and when the sap came up the shoots 
grew again; cmiaequently, in the following spring they were very frequently higher 
than the crop. When ploughii^ was done early the shoots generally got a good start 
ai!id were btmblesome. He recommended the following method of clearing :—»!l^rst 
roll a firebres^ around the block, clear it up, and plough. BoD the balance in the tniddle 
of November. Bum when the sap had gone, i.e., about ApriL Then leave the land 
as late as possibte in sprii^ iNHow, and leave rough until the foDowing seedtime, when 
the land ^ould he wo^ed ild'VR; end drilled as soon as possible. It should be left for 
two years after the Drst ero^ 3«^en a good bum should be secured. The main point 
in favor of late handling of scrub was that with late reeling the mallee bled, and the heat 
of the sun dried it out. Whmi the burning -was late the moots dM not start again. 


Parrakie, October 38. 

FBRSBNT.—Messrs. Dayman (chair), Bandali»' Schmidt, Bottroff, Gravestooks, Brinkly, 
O. and C. Heinzel, Hammond, Lewis, BeeMtz, Temby, Dayman, Threa^old Diener 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Qusstions from Oongrehs for Ophuon. — 

SeBmg OMe by Live After discussion a vote was taken, igniting insix in favor 

this method sellu^r stock, and seven against it. ^ 

Warm Laborers' — While members agreed that the suggested reservation 

smaB hoMIngs for blocks for farm laborers had much to recommend it, there was a general 
ci o|mon as to the best sfae to have the h}pcksr ^ 
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Wtighiwj Wheat in Bidk * — In a d»souasion on tins subject the Chairman said the proposal 
should result in a considerable gain to the farmers. He advised them to provide weigh- 
iu’idges themselves on the co-operative principle. Mr. Schmidt said an appreciable 
saving of time should result, and disputes as to the number of bags on the load would be 
avoided. Mr. Hammond thought little time would be saved, and the cost of the bridges 
would be prohibitive. The Hon. Secretary thought farmers would not save so much 
as^hey imagined in the weight of their' w'hcat, but a saving of time would be effected. 
Most of those present were in favor of giving the system a trial. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, November 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 35‘3in.) 

Pubs ENT. — Messrs. Chapman (chair), H., C., and J. Lewis, Kicks, Broadbont, H., T-, 
and H. Jacobs, Stone, Tozer, Hicks, and Cumow (Hoh, Sec.). 

Qu?3stions prom Congress for Opinion. — 

Selling Cattle by Live Weight — Principally in view of the fact that there was no fixed 
ratio between the live and dressed weights of, cattle, and the heavy live weight beast 
frequently weighed relatively lighter when dressed than a lighter live weight animal, 
the Branch comd not see its way to support the proposal to sell cattle by live weight. 

Farm Laborers^ Blocks, — ^After, duly considering this proposal members decided to 
give it their support, on condition that provision was made to prevent the land falling 
into the hands of farmers. When the holder of a block parted with it, the transfer shOrdd 
he to a non-landholder; otherwise the desired end would be defeated. 

Bjsb-Kebping : MANUFACTunE OF PouNDA’noN CoMB. — The Hon. Secretary dealt 
with ibis subject in the following paper ; — foundation comb, as the name implies, 
is simply wax, machine-pressed into thin sheets, wSth the merest semblance of walls 
showing. . It is really only the mid-rib of a piece pf honeycomb. With the bar-frame 
systerU of bee-keeping it is essential that the bees should have a starter in each frame ; 
otherwise the complete comb will not he all tl^at is desired. I prefer to give a full sheet 
of foundation in each frame, instead of starters of, say, 2in. or ^in. in width. I am con- 
vinced that it pays to do so, for the simple reason that where bees are allowed to build 
at their own sweet will they will construct very many more drone cells than is necessary. 
This, of course, means an \mwarranted drain on the space in the brood-nest, and conse- 
cfuently less honey-gatherers. By giving full sheets this trouble is largely overcome. 
Full sheets, however, mean more expense, especially where the comb has to he purchased. 
If one has 50 or 100 colonies it pays well to purchase a foundation-comb machine and 
make the comb. The process is not a difficult one, and after a little practice one becomes 
fairly adept, first of all it is necessaiy to procure a supply of rough wax, boil it, or rather 
melt it down, and strain through a piece of fine .bagginje:. See that it is quite free from 
dirt. Now. procure your dipping-boards. Those can be made as follows Take the 
ends from a brandy case ; especially choose those where the heart of the tree runs down 
the middle. Plane very smoothly on both sides, and cut to 12in. in length and 9m, in 
width. Now fasten a wire handle to one end. J^is is done by boring a hole in the centre 
of the board about Jin. from the top, twisting^a* piece of vire into a loop, and fastening. 
The dipping-boards "being ready, and itisnece|saTy^tphave8everaIof them, now attend to 
the di^ping-tank. You will finiJ a couple df^kefbsine tins answer the purpose, fill 
the first tin with your wax to within about 2in.‘ from the top. A drop of vater in the 
bottom will not hurt. See that the whole uf the wax is evenly melted. Mix a basin 
Of staroh, as is used for stiffening lineu, &c., and Ifrith a cl^h panit brush apply a thin 
coat of starch to either *®de of the board. ta^ the latter, by the handle and plunge* 

full depth into the molten wax, count three, and. withdrawn allow to slightly cool, and 
rep^t the operation.. It may be neoessaiy to dfp severaj Itoes, but practice only will 
teach you this. When you have dipped your set of, say, four or five hoar^ you will 
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notice that the sheets of wax on either side of the board first treated have begini, to peel 
off. Finish this with a knife, care being taken not to damage the sheet. The waste trim- 
mings from the edges of the -boards should be placed in the second kerosine tin, and 
kept melted for future use. It is advisable to brush over each board with the starch 
after each removal of wax. On the completion of the dipping process, and whilst, the 
sheets of wax are still at a nice temperature, it is just as*'well to i*un them through the 
foundation mill or press. vShould the sheets become liard and cold, bring them back 
to the right temperature in a tin of warm water. It is necessary for the wax to be soft 
enough to bend readily. It is advisable to pour some hot water on to the rollers 9 ! the 
mill before starting, so as to remove the chill. -Now fill the trough with starch, and see 
that the rollem are well lubricated with same. If all goes well, as it should,, a few minutes 
will suffice to do a large number of sheets. When the pressing is complete it is advisable 
to at once cut the sheets to the desired length and width. It is best to cut them Jin. 
clear of the ends of the frame, and jin. in width: This margin will prevent the comb 
bulging when drawn out by the bees. After squaring, lay them on a flat surface and 
weight down, so as to get nice straight, fiat, even sheet**. Sheets of this description 
are much easier put in the bar-frames. Tlie whole process of comb-making is simple 
and easy, and inexpensive, the initial outlay in the comb mill being the only expense. 
Very fine foundation comb is made by means of a flat press, but I have had no ex])erience 
with it. There arc other fluxes that can be used instead of starch, but the latter is ^'cry 
good.'’ 


Forest Range, October 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 3(5m.) 

pRESEKT. — ^Idessm. <5reen (chairh Pollard, Rowley, McLaren, Sass, Waters, Schultz, 
(Jreen, Collins, and Monks (Hon. Sec.). 

Woolta; Aphis, — ^A discussion took place regarding the best means of clearing apple 
tmes of woolly aphis. Some members had tried spreading salt in the soil around the roots 
of the trees, whilst others had tried washing soda. So far the effect could not be ascer- 
tained. 

Apple-Packing Shed. — ^Mr. C. Pollard i*ead the following paper on this subject : — 
“ The average orchardist does not pay enough attention to his accommodation for pack- 
ing export apples. The lack of facilities in some orchards is deplorable. Some people 
try to. pack apples in sheds altogether unsuited for the purpose, the sheds being either 
billy lighted, draughty, or having uneven earthen floors. I have seen people burning 
a lamp in the middle of the day to see what they were doing ; no wonder a few bad apples 
got in the case. The packing paper, being very light, blows about with the slightest 
draught, and nothing is more annoying or unsightly than to have the shed littered with 
paper. WTien there is only an earthem floor the cases get very dirty, and often it is 
almost impossible to distinguish the brands on them. Inconvenience is also caused 
through the shed being altogether too small to enable the work to be expeditiously carried 
but. It is necessary to have plenty of room when packing. A shed should be about 
25ft, long and 12ft, wide, built with stone or what is locally called “ pis4,*’ or something that 
can be whitewashed inside, so as to help to check the codlin moth. Galvaniz^-irou 
for building is very much in favor at present, but in my opinion it allows too great.' a 
variation of temperature for an apple shed. I have been in a galvanized- iron shed when 
the heat has been almost unbearable. This would have a bad effect upon apples* especially 
if picked before they were thoroughly matured. ■ A wooden building would offer too 
much harbor for vermin. The shed should have high walls, to keep it,as cool as po^ible. 
For a floor I would suggest cement or flooring boards put down solidly. A clean floor 
is needed to keep the case clean. A nice clean case will help to sell- the fruit at the other 
end. Good lighting is essential in order that any defects in the apples can easily be 
seen. Some growers have a very bad habit of taking codlin moth infected fruit into 
the shed. This should be kept as far from the shed as possible, as there is a risk of the 
grub getting into the good apples.” A profitable discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. Mr. Waters said buildings of pia4 made good packing sheds, and they were 
not expensive. Mr, J. Green thought stone or pisd would he too expensive. Iron and 
wood sheds made suitable accommodation for packing. He . had put apples 4ft. deep 
in^e bunks, and they kept well. Mr. McLaren mentioned that with a packing shed 
2 Mt. by 12 ft. it would be necessary to have another shed for oases. Mr. Schhl?: 
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had seen apples stored in an, orchard with a covering of iron, and with space for ventila- 
tion, They kept well. 


Gumeracha. 

(Average annual rainfall, 3.‘iin.) 

Pkesknt. — Messrs. Porter (chair), Cornish, Monfries, W. B. and J. B. Randcll, Moore, 
Hanna, Norsworthy, and Lee (Hon. Sec.). 

Shkep V. Cows ON Small Holdings. — Mr. JD. Hanna road a {mper as follows : 

“ With cows or sheep success or failure depends upon the management, the class of stock 
kept, the value of the food, and the value of the product. My own experience with sheep 
and cows will enable me to give a fairly reliable estimate of the income that may be 
derived from each. As an illustration, I will assume that an experiment is to be carried 
out on two improved farms, each containing 300 acres, with the necessary buildings and 
plant. The rental value of each is 8s.' per acre, and the carrying capacity 300 sheep 
or 50 cows. I would commence operations on No. 1 farm by purchasing from a reliable 
breeder in the Hills district 300 full-mouthed Merino ewes, well woolled, and with large 
frames. I would mate with these pure-bred Lincoln rams, costing £2 2s. each, and so 
arrange that the lambs should be dropped in April or May. The best ewe lambs should 
be kept, and when old enough mated with a Southdown ram. The progeny will give 
one of the best export lambs, and the mother will for a number of years cut a valuable 
fleece of wool. All the wether and rejected ewe lambs and a fair proportion of the worst 
Merino ewes may be sold during the first year, thus making room for the cross-bred ewe 
lambs retained^ for breeding purposes, and from w'hich you will eventually obtain your 
export lambs. * At the end of two yeai*s the whole, or at any rate a large proportion, 
of the Merino ewes will have been disposed of, and in their place you should have 300 
Lincoln-Merino ewes. These ewes are splendid, mothers, fatten quickly, are very quiet, 
and are not easily disturbed by dogs or persons trespassing on your land ; consequently 
trample down very little grass compared with the Merino. Farm No. 2 should, in favorable 
seasons, carry 50 cows. In the purchase and selection of these it will be found very diffi- 
cult to obtain more than a good average dairy herd. These should bo purchased from 
rcliablo dairymen in preference to buying at auction sales. The necessary bulls from 
one of , the best pure-bred milking strains (preferably Ayrshire- Jersey or Shorthorn) 
should be used on these cows. Select heifer calves from the best of these, and gradually 
sell off the worst cows so as to avoid overstocking. Bo not mate the bull with his own 
progeny ; rather introduce a fresh strain of pure blood. The following figures will 
give a fair ideja of the gross income and expenditure and the net income in both instances 
Cows. — Yield per cow, ISOlbs. butter at lld„ £6 178. 6d. ; skim milk, 335galls, at Jd., 
13s. lid. ; gross income j>er cow, £7 Us. 0d, Cost of production per cow — Rent of "six 
acres grass at 8s. per acre, £2 Ss. ; milking, 365galls. at Id. per gallon, £1 10s. 5d. ; making, 
cartage, and commission on butter at 2d. per pound, £1 6 b. separating and other expenses, 
10s. Total expenses, £5 13s. 6d. Net profit per cow, £1 18 b,, or for 50 cows, £95 Os. lOd. 
Sheep. — Income — Wool from 300 ewes, 2,4uQlbe. at 9d. per pound, £00; wool from 
270 lambs at fid. per pound, £20 6s. ; , value of 270 lambs at lOs. per head, £135. Total 
income, £245 5s. Expenses — Shearing 470 ewes and lambs at 3d. per head, £7 2s. fid. ; 
rent 300 ewes at 8s. per head, £120 ; bales, sacks, cartage, and commission on 3,2101bs. 
wool at Jd., £6 13s. 9d, ; other expanses, fid. per head, £14 5s. Total expenses, £148 Is. 3d., 
showing" a net profit of £97 3s. 9d. This shows an extra profit of £2 2s. lld. in favor of 
sheep. I have not taken into consideration the, cultivation and feeding of cereal, root, 
or fodder crops in either case, but the estimate is based . upon production fTOm the natural 
grasses only. The labor required to produce a net inisome of £97 3a. 9d. from the sheep 
is at least 40 per cent, less than that expended on the cows.” In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper Mr. vomish pointed out that it was necessaiy to 
thoroughly understand sheep in order to make them pay. He favored cows for. small 
holdings, but if he had a larger area he would keep sheep. "He did not favor hand-feeding. 
Mr, Monfries would keep sheep if he Had 1,000 acres, but with smaller holdings the cows 
paid host. ^Mr. Randell pointed out that if cows were kept it was absolutely essential 
that they should he of a good milking strain. He believed in ensilage. If milking 
machines were used, and 6d. per galloiL. was received , for the milk, cows would pay. 
Mr. Norsworthy thought it impossible . to fatten, lambs on' natural ^ass. By breeding 
good cows they should be able, to .secure 8P0galls. of milk fmm them, instead of 400galls., 
which was the average at present. Mr. Moore said the fij^res given in the paper were 
top high. Mr. Porter thought that land worth' 8s. pev acre should keep two sheep. He 
favored the Border Leicester ram for crossmg. ’ . 
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Hartley, November 14. 

(Average annual minfall, Ifiin,) ■ 

PiiESENT. — Messi*s. B. Wundersite (chair), O. Wundersitz, Clark, Hudd, Syniouds> 
Brook. Phillips, Stanton, Leverington, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Inspection op Crops. — tour of inspection of the crops of various members was made. 
Owing to the dryness of the season it was found that, except where the ground had been 
fallowed, they were not looking so well as usual. Mr. Clark had a good crop of hay on 
fallowed land ; and a crop of King’s Early, the property of Mr. B. Wundersitz, was looking 
splendid. This gentleman had also a good crop of Yandilla King, which, like the King’s 
Early, was sown on fallowed land. The evening was enjoyably siicnt with social games, &c. 


Kanmantoo, September 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

ANN^^iXl Social. — ^The annual meeting of this Branch was held on September 7th, 
and took the foim of a social evening. A commendable innovation, in the shape of a 
paper for ladies, was read by Mrs. W. O. Miles, as follows : — “ Members of the Agricultural 
Bureau often get useful hints on farming from meeting together, discussing the working 
and management of farms, new modes — tried and untried — ^so why should not the wives, 
mothers, and sisters of members meet together once or twice a year to discuss household 
arrangements and receive mutual benefit ? More especially would this be beneficial 
in times when domestic help is so difficult to obtain. It surely behoves us to find out 
the easiest and best methods of cooking, jam-making, preserving and drying fruit ,* also 
the best kinds of foods to cook, and how to pack the same, for our men folk, who so often 
have to leave the comforts of home and camp out with little or no means of looking after 
the food sent out. If in the future our young folk must do the work in theii* homes without 
help, we (who have had possibly more work, but more hands with which to do it) should 
assist m order that their labor may be lessened as much as possible. Then, again, if 
they are to have no leisure to read ev^n so much as the paper, how can they know what 
is going on in the world ; or what pleasure can there be in life if, when night comes, wives, 
mothers, and sisters are too tired to do anything but go to bed. Now, if we could (by 
a little judicious chatter) help each other. to overcome the mistakes we so often make 
in our household work, through not ipiderstanding the best and most simple way of 
doing it, a few hours would be well spent, to say nothing of an enjoyable cup of tea or 
coffee, and tastes of cake, jam, or any other dainties made by some tried arid proved recipe 
by one or other of the housewives.” 


Loni^ood, November 4. 

(Average .aimual rainfall, 37in.) 

Present.— ^Messrs. Hughes, (chair) W. and J. Nicholls, Roebuck, Vogel, Blakloy 
l^umiss, Clyde, Omn, Pritchard, Coles (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting.— The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J. Roebuck. 
Attention was draw to some Rome l^uty apples, which had been planted alternately 
with Jonathans in 20-ft. rows in sandy, gravelly soil After making a good start and grow- 
ing well for about three years they di^ off to the ground, grew again, and after the spacer 
of two or three years died off again. When the orchard h^ l^n inspected last year the 
trouble was attributed to collar rot or sand scorch, but members are now unable to diagnose 
tlie cause. 

IsmB FOR THE SoiL, — Mx.. Roebuck was conducting some ipteiesting ex^riments with 
the application of lime and bonedust to wheat crops, A ^ot sown with An application 
of lime only looked best. Members expressed the view that m light sandy ^il lime would 
not show a very marked effect. Wheat, as a rule, did not do well in thb locality, 

8hothole Fungus. — ^Por peach trees affected with shothole fungus spraying in April 
with Bordeaux mixture was recommended. . , ' 


« MaeOlllivray^ November 6. 

Present.— Messrs. Wheaton (chair), Ayris, A. Stirling (sen. and jun.)* Potras, Wia- 
Nkholls, Burgess, and Williams (Hon, Sec,b 
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Homestead Meeting.— The meeting was held at the homestead of the Chairman. 
A paddock of 50 acres, being fed off preparatory to fallowing next year, was inspected. 
The wisdom of feeding off early was demonstmted by a crop of Walker’s Early and Gallant’s 
Hybrid wheat, which was found to be dirty with oat grass. The seed had been sown 
thinly, and on land on which grass had been allowed to seed before it was fed off, and the 
ploughing was done too late to permit of effective cultivation. Gallant’s Hybrid was 
found to do well in stiff soils. Thirty-six acres of oats and 60 acres of Federation wheat 
looked very well. Eighteen acres of Yandilla King on fallow appeared to have been sown 
too early. In patches the grass had completely overcome the wheat. Twenty-five acres 
of Combination wheat was doing well and gave the impression that the variety was suited 
to the conditions of Kangaroo Island. Of the total area, seven acres had been fallowed. 
The fallowed portion was estimated to return 24bu8h. to the acre, and that portion which 
had not been fallowed 12bu8h. Plots of 10 acres each of maize and sorghum were in- 
spected . The plants were Just showing above ground. It was pointed out that in planting 
these and similar crops it was necessary to have the drills evenly spaced and set wide 
enough apart to permit of after cultivation with a horse hoe. Perennial rye and Timothy 
grasses, sown last autumn, looked healthy. The best time for planting grasses was during 
March and April ; failing this they could be left until August. Admiration was expressed 
for the orchard, kitchen garden, and live stock, and the general up-to-date appearance of 
the farm was commented upon. 


Meadows, November 7, 

(Average annual rainfall, 341in.) 

Present. — ^Messm. Elix (chair), Catt, Brooks, Nicolle, J. and G. R. Stone, Kleemnn, 
Nottage, Ellis, and Bartrum (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Conoress fob Ofinton.— ‘ 

Sdling GatUe hy Live Weight . — Considerable discussion took place in regard to this 
proposal. The Chairman said the seller of cattle generally overestimated the weiglit. 
The proposed system would be fairer to both buyer and seller. Mr. Brooks said the 'cost 
of erection of suitable weighbridges at aaleyards would be prohibitive. < Members generally 
were of opinion that the present system of selling cattle was satisfactory. 

Farm Laborers* Blocks . — ^Whilst the Chairman thought the proposal a good one, Mr. 
G. R. Stone pointed out that if the laborer had an area of 100 acres of his own to attend, 
he would be of very little assistance to farmers in the locality during the busy parts of 
the year. Mr. Catt thought that the area imoposed was too large, biit Mr. Brooks con- 
tended that the result would be to encourage the laborer to make a home of his own. 
The majority of members approved of the idea. 


Meninifie, November 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Hiscook (chair), Minoham, Ayers, Hill, fWl, Trogilgas (Hon. 
Sec), and two visitors. 

' Questions from Conoress for Opinion: — 

Sdling Cattle hy Live Weight . — Members wcitJ not in favor of this method of selling 
cattle. ' ’ 

Farm Lahorers* Blocks . — ^This Branch was. in favor of providing blocks nfit less than, 
50 and not more than 100 acres in area for fa^m laborers. 


Morphett Vale, Noven^er 21, 

(Average annual rainfall; 22im.) 

Present.— 'Messrs. A. 0. Pooook "(chair), Sprigg, Christie, Goldsmith, Conhole, Higgias, 
Perry, Gilbertson, and Hunt (Hon. Sec.). 

Effect of Earthinc-up Wheat. — ^Mr, Christie tabled some heads of Federation wheat. 
One sample was almost three times large as the other* Mr. Christie stated th^t'the 
large heads grew on the edge of the crop wh^re the Wheat had becsn earthed-up by the 
drifting sand. - . 

A Good Hay Crop.— Mr. Christie also gabled .a sample of hay (mixed wheat and oats) 
of splendid quality which had grown to a h^ght of over 6ft. Cape barley and rye were 
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also exhibited. The forpier was of splendid growth, as many as S5 grains being found 
in one head. It was grown amongst wheat on sandy soil. 

Sickle versus Plain Binder-Knife. — In reply to a question as to which was the better 
for hay-cutting, the sickle or plain knife, members expressed divergent views : ^ but most 
members agreed that if the crop was dirty or green, the latter was 'better as it did not 
gum up. 

Topping Oum Teee.^. — Mr. Christie was advised that the best time to top gum trees 
was about the finst week in September. 


Mount PleaMnt, November 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.^ 

Present. — Messrs. Giles (chair). Miller, Phillis, Vigar, Tapseott, Royal, and Maxwell 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Questions fro>£ Congress for Opinion. — 

Selling Cattle by Live Weight — Following a discussion on this subject, a resolution 
that the Branch disapproved of the principle of selling cattle by live weight was passed. 

Farm Laborers^ Block,s , — After due consideration members expressed an opinion in 
favor of the proposal to survey smair holdings for farm laborers in new hundre^. 

The Season. — It was reported that, owing to an insufficiency of rain, the crops had 
gone back very much during the past few weeks, but stock in the district were doing well. 


Port Elliot, October 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Welch (chair). Brown, Green, McLeod, and Hargreaves. 

Cr.ovERS. — ^Members thought Egyptian clover would be a good crop to grew for green 
manuring. The opinion was expressed that Subterranean clover grown on sandy soil 
was bad for horses. Members generally considered it good for hoi’ses, dairy cattle, or 
sheep. 

Slugs. — Superphosphate sprinkled around young plants was advocated as an effectual 
means of destroying slugs. 

Peaches. — Memwrs had found that if peach trees were cut clown to within a few feet 
of the ground a new growth would result and a more vigorous tree be the outcome. 

Fruit-Growing. — ^The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. E. Hargreaves : — 

“ Seventeen yearn ago I asked a few orchardiste if fruit-growing paid. The answer I got 
from most of them was, * There is nothing in it.’ Nevertheless, I planted a few acres 
and found my advisers were wrong. Ask the same question to-day and you will get the 
same reply, ‘ Plenty of work, hut poor pay.’ Why are there so many failures ? There 
are many reasons. First, mistakes are often made when planting. Varieties totally 
unsuited to the district are planted, which, after many years’ working, have either to be 
cut down and grafted or grubbed up and replanted. In nearly all fruit-growing districts 
the soil varies more or less every few chains. Go into any orchard and you will find trees * 
thriving in one spot and a few yards away the same variety will be stunted and unprofitable. 
One variety may do well on a slope or rise and the sanie variety is absolutely worthless 
in the gully or low flat. When planting an orchard closely observe other orchards in 
the district, and note the varieties that grow and bear well, and study the soil they are 
growing in. A few hours spent in observation may mean the difference between success 
or failure. If we wish to avoid failures we must treat every tree individually and make 
every tree a money-maker. Cut .out every improfitable tree and plant in "its place a 
money-maker. A prpgresdve ‘dairy-farmer weeds out the loafer, and the gardener must 
do the same. Nearly eveay orcKie^ist has unprofitable trees ; yet how many growers 
recognise tlw fact and try to remedy the evil. For fanning purposes the general demand 
for land continues unabated, stimulated doubtless by continuous good seasons and good 
prices for produce. Oar fanners jb^ Ihear go away to new places to make a new 
home in the matke country, and they leave thbusaaids of acres of land as good, if not 
better, within 40 or 50 mil^ of Adelaide. I am alluding to the country from the top of 
the hills near Port Elliot right through to Mypong^ and from Hindmarsh Valley to the 
Me^ows ; in fact, any of the heavy timherea, either or stringybark, land is good 
fruit eountiy, and cannot be beaten in South Australia. are hot doing our best to 
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utilise this large area of timbered land. Some of it is poor, but there are thousands of 
acres which would grow fine fruit. My opinion is that we have not done half as much as 
we could to make our climate and isolated country answer the purpose for which it is 
adapted. Someone will say ‘ If we grow more fruit we shall glut the local market.’ This 
is true, but we must not grow too much soft finiit. We must grow for the oversea market®. 
We can grow and sell apples and pears at 2s. fid. per case net and then do better than 
the farmer with wheat at :i8. per bushel. Most of our local shopkeepers get their dried 
pears, apricots, and peaches from Renmark and similar places. We should not allow 
other places to come in and take away the cash when we can grow and dry all these fruits 
as well as they, and then have to pay more for dried fruit which has been carted a long 
distance on boat or train. In McLaren Vale new buildings am going up, and the timber 
and scrub are giving*place to the vine and fruit trees, giving labor in cultivating the soil, 
grape-picking, wine-making, pruning, currant-drying, &c. A few years ago you could 
have bought land there at a few pounds per acre which to-day would bring £12 to £15 
p&r acm. What vine-growing has done for McLaren Vale fruit-growing can do for us. 
Do we find the winemaker timting to the local market ? I think not. If they did, 
their cry would be like that of a number of our would-be fmitgrowers — ‘ You will glut 
the local market.’ ,We must do as they do — ^send our fiuit to oversea market. It is to 
such men as these that we are indebted for finding markets for our produce. Apples 
and pears have nothing to live down as regards a market. Our fruit has a good name in 
the old country and the market is open. It is reasonable to suppose that witli increased 
export prices will rule lower, but it is undoubtedly my opinion that we have a big advantage 
over some, of the States in having a climate adapted to the growing of the apple and the 
pear. The question of price is one depending to a large extent on the care and skill 
exercised by the grower in grading and packing the most suitable varieties. Well-graded 
and prime fruit will always command a fair price. Fruit-growing is of considerable 
interest to the landowner. It means larger returns and an increase in the value of land 
suitable for fruit-gi'owing. It means trade, and trade means money. It is a pleasant 
occupation. •Them is one drawback to fruit culture in timbered land. You have to do 
a lot of work and wait some years without any mturn. The community has not realised 
the imj^ortance and value of the fruit industry in the past, but things have taken a 'change 
and many of our public men have opened their eyes to this important industry. It is 
essential to pick a sheltei’ed spot for an orchard, because a Jot depends on the site and 
shelter. Plant sucK varieties as Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cleopatra, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, 
King David, Dumelow Seedling, and a few others which suit your land. All these varieties 
grow and bear well on our slaty and clay subsoil in the hills with a fair rainfall. In the 
past some wem afraid to plant because of the cddlin moth. The codlin need not worry 
anyone as long as he uses arsenate of lead. You must give the closest attention to all 
the details of a thorough spraying. A good spray pump and arsenate of lead will keep 
the codlin moth in check. One thorough good spraying with lib. of arsenate of lead 
to 40galls. of water a few days after the petals fall will do more good than thme later 
sprayings. 1 find stable or yard manure the- best for several masons. It seems to meet 
nearly all the mqui remen ts of the jPniit tree and it goes back to the soil, which is full of 
vegetable matter, and keeps the soil loose. We shall notice the land where we. put stable 
manure is fi;ill or worms, which are eating and passing the earth through their bodies and 
improving it. I find peat good for trees ; in fact, it is next in value to stable manum on 
stiff soil. Seaweed makes good manure for' trees If the manure from the stable is tipped 
on it. After a few weeks mix and cart it on to the orchard in August or .early in September, 
and plough it down 4in. or 5in. deep. All manure should be ploughed or dug down. If 
left on top it draws the roots to the surface and when the hot Weather comes the roots 
suffer. So far as commercial manures are concetned, I find bonedust and bone super, 
best. Too much manure at a time only causes wood growth. Small dressings repeated 
every year pay best. At the same time we must not starve pur trees. A wheelbarrow 
full of stable manure to eveiy tree, or about 2|ib8, bonedust or bone super, {rpiigbly 
speaking about Scwts. per acre), gives best results. Where the stable manure is put 
in one year bonedust or super, should be applied the next., and vice versa. Fowl 
manure is very good if not put on too thickly. One bag to two large tr^s is quite sufficient. 
Wood ashes are a great help to trees, especjially to stone fruit. I have picked as many as 
five eases, or 40galls.,pf plums from a nme-yeat-old plum tree, which had no other manure 
than ashes. It pays to bum all the cuttings^ id a fire-oart in the same way as .the Vine- 
growers do. Then the ashes are not lost, and codlin' dr other insects that may , be on the 
cuttings are destroyed. A fruit tree may bear for 50 or 60 years. It stands to reason, 
therefot<e, that it will soon make the spot it staiids in poor if it is not fed. , Ten acres of 
trees manured and cultivated will bring in more profit than 20 acres left uncultivated and 
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not manured. If we want success we must not think that because we manure our trees 
we ean let the ploiigh and hoTse>hoe stand idle. Np amount of manure will make up for 
lack of cultivation.” 


Port Elliot November 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Welch (chair). Brown, Chibnall, McLeod, Barton, Vinco, Green, 
W. B. and W. H. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Farm Lahorers* Blochs , — After consideration* of this subject, members agreed that 
they would support the proposal to survey small blocks in new hundreds for the purpose 
of providing holdings for farm laborers. It was thought that the rainfall, soil, and climate 
should be determining factors when considering the size of the blocks. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk , — ^This proposal commended itself to members ; but it was 
considered necessary to test the weighbridges periodically, as they were very liable to 
get out of repair. 


Strathalbyn^ November 10, 

(Average annual rainfall, lO^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Fischer (chair), Gardner, Poole, Collett, ICnight, Traeger, Hein jus, 
Cockbum, and Eankine (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Congress for Opinion, — 

Sdling Cattle by Lit^ Weight . — ^The present method of disposing of cattle was considered 
the most satisfactory. The grade and quality of a beast, as well as the weight, had to 
be taken into account by the buyer, and the proposed method was not considered workable; 

Farm JMorers^ Blochs . — ^Members thought the idea of surveying small blocks for farm 
laborers a good one so far as new hundreds were concerned, and decided to* support it. 


ITraldla and Summertown, November 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42|m.) 

Present, — ^Messrs. Hawke (chair), Kesaell, Eowe, Richa^son, Curtis, Hay, H. and W. 
Dyer, Prentice, Hart, Cbhbledick, Johnson, Moulds, and Snell (Hon. Sec.). 

'Farm IjABORBRs’ Blocks. — Some discussion took place respecting this question 
deferred from Congress. Members were in favor of the suggestion to provide blocks of 
land for farm laborers. 


Woodside, November 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31 in.) 

Present. — Messrs. Rollbusch (chair), Fowler, Keddie, Lauterbacli, Baldcock, Hisher, 
Hewman, Keen, King, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). ‘ 

HAiRYiNG.--The following paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. J. Lauterl>ach : 
— Dairying in South Australia during the last 20 years has made wonderful progress, 
and proved itself to be one of the most remunerative branches of agriculture. One 
acqumw with the conditions obtaining in this State, the vast areas of land suitable for 
grazing <^ws for milk production, and the mildness of our wiiiters, mpst admit that the 
posribuities of South Australia in this direction ate enormous. • To assist the industry 
all interested eIiouH work together to get the best result from their cows. The need for 
cate on the part of the suppliers in handling milk and cream is increasing. The production 
of butter and cheese depend entirely on cleanliness on all sides, and the judicious 
feeding of the dairy oow. In separating milk every precaution should be taken to have 
toe working parts o| toe n^hine perfectly clean; It should be taken to pieces after each 
separating, tiad the bowl and its a^^seseories tooroughly scalded. Put toe parts together 
immediately befom g^^aratkan^ 4^^ always be cooled before it is mixed. 

* Colostrum,’ or ‘ bwting ’ Is toaM^ apgdied to the n^k secreted by toe oow immediately 
before and sometimes afteT calving. * M3k not fit for butter or cheese maMng vmtil 
t^ Upse of from four to six days, and in some 30W» a len^v period after calving. . Ohe 
of toe most important things in milking is to strip thereow.diy.’ < this U done she'^will 
keep m milk longer, and eons^uentfy toe wfl b^/mtteh hi^er; - The first ^milk 
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•drawn from a cow does not contain 1 per cent, of butter-fat. The last half pint contains 
AS much as 11 per cent. The best cow the farmer can keep is a cross between the Jersey 
and the Shorthorn. This gives size of beast, and quantity and quality of milk. Very 
often loss is caused through the separator not being run at the proper speed. Where 
milk and cream are kept plenty of fresh air is required ; and on no account should meat or 
vegetables be kept in close proximity. During some months of the year considerable 
trouble is caused through the cows being fed on weeds which impart an objectionable 
flavor to the butter. On this account kale should be excluded from the ration of dairy 
cows.” In the discussion which followed members were of opinion that many farmers 
failed to give their cows a sufficienty of nourishing feed during the autumn and early 
winter. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Keitht October 7 , 

Present. — Messrs. Lambert (chair), Pearson, 0. and J. Godlee, Fulwood. Dali, Hutch- 
ings, Leishman, Moroombe, and Lock (Hon. See.). 

Harvester v. Stripper. — A good discussion on this subject followed the reading 
•of a paper by Mr. Lambert. Members agreed that for a comparatively small crop 
the harvester was better, as it required less laborers. The stripper and motor winnower 
were thought the best machines for harvesting a large area of croj). 


Mlllicent, October 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28iin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. G. Mutton (chair), Oberlander, Holzgrefe, Hart, Mullins, Day 
tHon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of, Mr. J. J. Mullins. 
The Government experimental plot which had been established about six years ago on 
iern land, the property of Mr. Mullins, was the centre of considerable interest. In an 
eight-acre enclosure was a crop of Partridge peas, sown in the middle of May, which had 
•just commenced to flower. The crop was divided into six lands of one acre each, different 
manures being used in each plot. The quantity, of seed used was l^bush. to the acre. 
The soil was poor-looking, mostly sand, and very patchy. Gypsum appeared to be giving 
the best results, but the land on which it w^ used was the best patch in the plot, and had 
been frequently manured. The mtoures used were as follows : — ^No. 1, 2cwts. basic slag 
No. 2, 2cwts, mineral super., mixed with wood ashes ; No. 3, 2owts. mineral super. ; 
No. 4, no manure ; No. 5, 5owts. lime ; No. 6, 5cwts. gypsum. The use of wood ashes 
had little effect. Where no manure was used there was scarcely any crop. After inspect- 
ing the peas, the party visited a second enclosure, containing six or seven acres, in which 
■six plots were sown with Algerian oats. The manures used here were — ^No. 1, 2owts. 
mineral super. ; No. 2, 1 Jowts. j No, 3, lowt. ; No. 4, no manure ; .No. 5, 1 Jowts. mineral 
■super, and wood ashes ; No. 6, l|cwts. basic slag. The crop was young, but looked 
healthy, and the results would 1^ watched with interest. Some nice malting barley was 
■growing where a large crop, of potatoes had been gro^ last year. 

Destroying Slugs. — A discussion took place on this subject. The use of gypsum, 
‘Soot, lime, aind salt was recommended, Adi rubbish should be carefully cleared from the 
•garden, and no harbor should be left for the pest. Lime dust, sprinkled aboui oh ft windy 
evening when the slugs were to be seen, had given good results. Salt would keep them 
away from the plants, but it should be used oieirefully t6 avoid injury to the vegetation. 

Questions from Congress for ' , 

Selling Cattle hy TAve After dhly tbnsidering the pros and cons of this subj^ 

members considered the proposal to sell cattle by UVe weight the fair^t methhd. ' 

Farm Ldbprers^ Blochs . — It was decided to give the prpposal to set a^ide blocks in new 
country for farm laborers the support of the Bratibh, as Bibbers antihipated that the 
•result would be of benefit to all concerned. . • * ' ’ 
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Potatoes. — A discussion on the moulding of potatoes was initiated by Mr. Day. The 
practice was advisable on the flats, but no more than was necessary to keep the tubers** 
covered should be done. 


Mount Gambler. October 14. ^ 

(Average annual rainfall, 31 Jin.) 

Presestt. — ^Messrs. Wedd (chair), ElUs, Buck, Keegan, Watson, Smith, Pick, Ruwoldt^ 
Pntehard, Botterill, Bodey, Lines, Sassanowsky, Kennedy, Kikby, Collins (Hon. Seo.)^ 

Tick and Lice ik Sheep. — Mr. Botterill delivered an address on this subject. Ihirty 
years ago, he said, he went out to a station as a young man, and such a thing as dipping 
sheep was not thought of. It was quite a common thing to see sheep and lambs covered 
with ticks. About 1882 the station had a good stud flock of sheep, one of the best in the 
district, and the idea struck the owner that it might be worth while trying to get rid of 
the tic]^. He was stimulated to do this by the fact that Hood’s Specific for ticks was* 
being advertised. He had no dip, of course, in which to dip the sheep, and had to fall 
back on a bush contrivance. A big cast-iron boiler, with a capacity of ^g^s. to SOgalls.,. 
was used. As they had a limited supply of water they resolved to waste as little as posBible^ 
so a drainer was made of wool and bullock hide It was then necessary for two men. to* 
handle the sheep. One held the front legs and the head, and one held the hind legs. 
They dipped the sheep in the boiler on its hack. There were 300 stud sheep, and it took 
them three days to complete the work. Since then different designs of dips had been 
used ; one of them; with which they were best acquainted, was that into which the sh^p 
were tipped from a tip- tabic. The one he considered more up to date was that in which 
the sheep simply walked down a ramp, swam through the dip, and walked up an incline 
on the opposite side. This was the s^le generally adopted now. Mr. T. H. Wiliiama 
(Chief Inspector of Stock) said that in this State there were, roughly, a million sheep 
infested with lice every year. That million plucked their wool out and rubbed it out 
against fences, &c., and the loss, taken at 2d. per head, worked out a total of £100,000 to 
£120,000 a year. That was a large sum for woolgrowers to lose. With regard to tick 
there was another £100,000 lost in like manner, so that South Australia lost something 
like £300,000 a year through owners not thoroughly dipping their flocks. Even if they 
wrote it down by one-third it was a laige amount. If the sheep were properly dipped the 
could get rid of ticks and lice without any trouble. Mr. Williams advocated two dips for 
lice — one immediately after shearing and anolher two months later on. He could not 
agree with this. If they were to dip two months after shearing why knock the sheep about 
and dip them twice ? Why not make one dipping do ? Thlere; was no doubt that sheep 
particularly crossbreds, did not derive as much benefit from being dipped immediately 
off the shears as they would if the dipping was done later. On nice clean runs, if the sheep 
were well looked after, they would not get tick ; but sheep kept in damper country and on 
roads that were travelled over by dirty flocks should not he dipped until they had a certain 
amount of wool on. Crossbreds should be dipped later than off the shears. Merinos usually 
had a little wool left on, and in their case it did not matter so much. In Victoria they 
had an Act which provided that each owner of sheep had to obtain a certificate that his 
sheep had been properly dipped. If he had not a certificate he was liable to prosecution 
and fine. Mr. Wedd said in Victoria sheepowners had to send to the Chief Inspector of 
Stock a declaration that their sheep had been properly dipped. Then they receiv^ a certi- 
ficate for their stock, without which they were not permitted to travel them on the roads 
under penalty of a fine. Mr. G. Bodey said they had tick and lice in the South-East to-day, 
and he thought it was important theSm should'be some law to compel people to deal with 
them. He had 400 weanexs that came up from the coast, and the wool was falling off 
them through tick and lice. He thought it should be compulsory for every man to secure 
a certificate that his sheep had been properly dipped. Mr. T. 0. Ellis said that in one 
State at the end of a certain month every man h^ to send in a return showing that the 
sheep were dippe^ how many were dipp^, and in what dip. Then the mi^^tor visited 
the farms or stations where dipping was not done and tuspeoted the sheep. Lice was a 
terribly hard thing to get rid of. He had found that two dipjmags were necessary in some 
cases. He agreed with Mr. Botterill that if the sheep were dipped properly once in the year 
they would get rid of lice. Two months after shearing was the best time. Mr, H. Kennedy 
thought there should be some provision made for people with small flocks to dip their 
sheep. The Government should have public dips at different places, or a central dip 
that farmers could avail themselves of. At present those having dips of their own were 
a^ed by neighbors to allow them to dip their sheep in them, and he thought carelessness 
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in this respect was a cause of a good deal of the spread of tick and lice pest. Mr. H. Pick 
thought one dipping, done properly, was sufficient. Very often people were inclined 
to slum the job. There were many flocks in the district not dipped, or only half-dipped. 
The present law was strict enough if it was only enforced. Mr. P. Pritchard had one of 
those “ walk in and walk out ” dips that Mr. Botterill spoke of, and had found it very 
successful. There was no trouble in getting the sheep through. Mr. Ellis thought the 
first step in getting rid of ticks was the shearing. If they were shorn very closely the lice 
would be destroyed. Mr. Pritchard pointed out that since he started shearing with machines 
it was scarcely necessary to dip the sheep at all. Mr. Botterill agreed with Mr. Pritchard 
•but he did not thinlt it would be wise to give up dipping. If they took a machine-shorn 
sheep and examined it after shearing they would not find tick or eggs on it ; but lice and 
their eggs might lie very close to the skin, and if they did not dip^ they would have ticks 
and lice next year. The Chairman said there was an argument against turning the sheep 
out after shearing without dipping. It was hard to muster them again, and those not 
mustered would become infested with tick, and the ticks from these would spread to others 
-that had been dipped. Nevertheless he thought it was best to make as clean a muster as 
■possible, and dip two months after shearing. Mr. Smith said the trouble with the old 
dip was to get the sheep to go into it a second time. The Hon. Secretary had ]^en using 
‘Cooper’s dip at shearing time, and his sheep were not troubled with tick. Mr. Bodey 
moved — “ That in the opinion of this Branch of the Biireau the time has come when the 
attention of the inspector should be drawn to the fact that tick and lice are very prevalent 
in this distret, and that immediate steps should be taken to enforce the Vermin Act.” 
Mr. Botterill, in seconding the motion, said the stockowners had plenty of machinery to 
prevent tick if they only used it. Mr. G. H. Kilsby said they should try to prevent sheep 
'Coming from Victoria undipped. He had had a lot of trouble with sheep having lice. 
Mr. J. Keegan agreed with Inspector Williams when he said that one dipping would not 
.;get rid of lice. Mr. Botterill thought if a dipping was necessary on account of eggs hatching 
•after shearing it should be the only one. The eggs that remained after shearing should 
be allowed to hatch and then be killed. Mr. Sassanowsky said a dip that would hold in 
"the wool for a considerable time would poison the lice when they hatched. The motion 
•was carried. 


Mount Gambler, November 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, Sl^in.) 

Pbjjsbnt. — ^Messrs. Wedd (chair), EUis, Smith, Dow, Sassanowsky, Keegan, Kilsby, 
Pritchard, P. and J. Holloway, Major, Kennedy, Bnglebrecht, Schlegel, Buck, Wheeler, 
sand Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

The Season.— Mr. Sassanowsky delivered m address giving a rapid review of the past 
season. The various unexpected changes in weather conditions were described, and 
"their effects upon the crops generally throughout the district were contrasted. A few 
lof the points brought out were that the excessive wet and cold weather was detrimental 
"to bacterial activity in the soils, and also that barley and grasses turned yellow through 
'lack of nitrogen, which was leached out of the soil by the heavy rains. The germination 
•of the seed was also retarded in many instances. Crops on early fallow fared best, wljfle 
sorrel was fairly plentiful in crops on land which had not been fallowed. It had also b^n 
demonstrated that it was a mistake to grow the same crop two years in successiem on 
'the same land in |)he majority of instanoes. Considerable discussion followed, in which 
several members took part. Mr. Buck had experienced failure where barley followed 
barley ; but oats after oats suceeeded very well. Reference was also made to the preva- 
lence of tick and lice in sheep, and it was thought that the heavy rains washing the dip 
out of the wool had made it more difficult than usual to keep the pest under control. 


Nara«:oorte, October 7. 

' (Average annusl rainfall, ^J2in,) t 

F PRESENT. — Messrs. Wright (chair), Regers, t»angeludeoke (jun. and scil), Ooo, Williams, 
Bray, LoUer, Wray, Caldwell,, and l^hinokeI,(Hcn. Sec.), and one visit<^.,. , 

, . Rotation of Oeop?,— The paper -read at the last meeting by M^. .Rogers (see cage 3S7, 
October issued was discussed. Mr. Schijaekel had prepared a feiw notes on the paper 
as follows : — agree with Mr. Rogers that tke subject of rotation of crops is one of great 
ihnportance to a^culturists of this district. It seems to me to be one of the best methods 
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of keeping our soil in a good state of fertility and making it more productive. Growing- 
certain varieties of crops continuously takes from the soil certain elements of plant food. 
This may, to a certain extent, be replaced by a rotation. For instance, leguminus plants 
provide nitrogen, while forage crops provide humus. A good crop of greenfeed wiU carrjr 
a fair amount of stock for a certain period, and if ploughed immediately after being fed 
off by stock, practically the whole crop is replaced by the droppings of the stock, which- 
is a complete manure, and is in this way conserved for the following crop. Humm con- 
tains potash, nitrates, and phosphates, so must be very valuable to all classes of soib. It 
helps to close very loose soils, which are thus improved. In stiff clay soils its action is 
quite the reverse. It leaves them more open, and provides a better drainage, and the 
soil is not quite so likely to become waterlogged. This must increase tire fertility. Rota- 
tion of crops if properly conducted should distdbute the work of the farm more evenly 
for the year. It should increase the carrying capacity, as well as improve the health and' 
condition of the stock. Rotation of crops in this district is, in my opinion, in an experi- 
mental stage. Therefore experiments are necessary, and these should make farm work 
more interesting and educational. For a good system of rotation smaller fields than those 
of the average farm are necessary ; otherwise experiments may prove too costly. I very" 
much doubt if a hard and fast rule can be laid down, but I am inclined to think that peas- 
will be found one of the most profitable plants to grow in a system of rotation, either for 
grain or for forage crop. Peas or greenfeed may not yield so heavily as some other varieties; 
of forage crops, but I fancy the results of the following crops will make up for this de- 
ficiency. I am inclined to think that barley draws . more heavily on the soil than wheat. 
With rye I have had but little experience.' This important subject is deserving of the- 
attention of every man on the land in the South-East, seeing that we have such a large- 
variety of soils. Mr. Schinckcl added that he would adopt a system of rotation as follows. 
— get wheat in first and then some oats. Wheat would always sell, whereas farmers 
mij^t not be able td sell some other products readily. Of course they would require a 
little capital to commence a system of rotation at once, and they woifid require smaller 
fields than they now had to carry on rotation of crops successfully. They could follow 
with rye, barley, or white mustard Mustard was very beneficial. Then they could try 
some root crops. Peas was very good for cleaning the land* Mr. Loller said the great 
object of rotation of crops was to keep the land in a state of fertility ; they must seek a- 
rotetion that would attain that object. He held the view that they should fallow early 
and get in peas. There were plenty of uses peas could be put to, but they were difficult 
to harvest. The best way was for several farmers to co-operate and buy a machine. Wheat- 
was always a safe crop, but oats would grow on land where wheat would not. Oats would 
grow on sour ground and sweeten it. A good rotation was peas, then wheat and oats, 
and then use the land for grazing. He had tried mustard in the South-East, but had not 
found it a success. For early feeding rape could not be beaten, but it became a nuisance 
in the crop. For grazing he had triM Indian Runner wheat and rape with it, but he did 
not let it go to se^. After this he ploughed the land into a fallow and put pea« again. 
The Chairman said it was a very difficult thing to lay down a hard and fast rule for rota- 
tion of crops. Here again they had to take into consideration the character of the land 
they had to deal with. With Mount Gambier soil they could go on for ever with rotation 
of crops without wearing the ground out; indeed, it was necessary to have rotation of 
crops to get the best out of the soil. Supposing they had fallow in this land they would 
put in a crop of potatoes, then dig them and mllow with wheat, and afterwards put in 
fodder crops. There was no hmit to what they could do on first-class soil with a good 
climate. Mount Gambier people found that wl^t did not do well owing to severe frosts, 
and they now grew malting Wieyr which did very well with them. In their district 
the soil was quite different, and they had not a ^militr climate. For instance, they could 
not put in potatoes as a rotation crop. They had to ta& jm^ulent sind sow in accordance 
with the kind of land they were dealing with. Wheat was host citop for this district, 
and they could put in green feed in the autnnin. He ffid not think they could follow 
any particular system. ]y&. Rogers agreed with Mr. Schindkel and the Carman that they 
required a crop that gave a quick return, and wheat was therefore tl» best.iit &at respect. 
To keep the land in good heart he believed that peas were the best to use as a xotathm 
crop. They had so many different soils it was very difficxdt to fix a ihle for iheir district. 
Mr. Schin<kd said peas did not yield well on hind that was too wet. They reqixirod fairly 
diy ground with good drainage. Mr. Loller said he was referrmg to rotation mbps in 
the Naraooorte district, as the particular end they had in view as an Agricultural Bu^au 
was to find out what was best for their district. ' His object was to stimulate discussion 
to that end. He had no doubt wheat was the best for their district when they required 
quick returns ; but oats grew well on sour ground, and the ground in the ^uth-East 
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was sour and required a rotation of crops that would keep it sweet. He therefore was a 
believer in getting peas out of fallow. Mr. G. Williams said in his district (Lochaber) they 
always got the best returns from the second crop on new land. Mr. Schinckel said that was 
the general experience in the early days, but now conditions were different. They could 
use manures, and they had star thistle and other weeds to contend with which fouled the* 
land when it came into cultivation. Mr. Wray had found the second crop on new land 
better than that on the fallow. Mr. C. Bray had the best results from fallow. Mr. 
Schinckel said that the benefits to be derived from fallow very much depended upon the* 
state of the ground at the time of ploughing. One had to observe carefully what con- 
dition the land was in before ploughing, and this could only be ascertained by experience. 


Penola. October 7. 

(Average annual ranifall, 26iin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Richardson (chair), McDonald, Ricketts, Fullerton, Normanr 
Kilsby, MoBain, and Strong (Acting Hon. Sec.). 

Congress: A Criticism. — ^In presenting his report of proceedings at CJongress, Mr. 
Strong considered that some of the papers read were not up to standard. Mr. Fullerton,, 
however, contended that any paper opened up a discussion, and a weak paper sometimes 
had an advantage in that it was more likely to be picked to pieces; consequently the 
discussion was greater, and the opinions of more members were expressed than was the 
case when such a good paper was written that little room for discussion remained. 

Breeding Light Horses. — ^In the absence of the writer (Mr. Williams) the Chairman 
read the following paper : — “ The breeding of hacks and buggy horses is one of the most 
disappointing ventures a breeder can entertain, as the animals have to fulfil so many 
requirements. In a buggy horse a good body is essential, and this must be supplement^ 
by a good temper and color, an attractive style, and plenty of pace. The same applies 
to a good hack, with the addition of quality, ease in riding, and the ability to stand up 
in rough or smooth country. Much injury has been done to the breeding of light horses 
in Australia through using inferior mares. Years ago, when the demands from India were 
so great, the high prices offered for mares of quality tempted breeders to part with their 
best, leaving the second-rate mares and culls to produce the future stock ; and the 
use of such has undoubtedly led to deterioration in the horses of the present day. A 
common but mistaken opinion regarding a mare that is a failure, either as hack or 
hackney, is that she can best be us^ as a breeder. For buggy work I prefer the short*r 
legged, thick class of thoroughbred, which, however, it is hard to find. This style 
of horse will nick well with either the Welsh cob or Timor pony, according to the 
breeder’s requirements regarding size. A touch of either is good in buggy horses, as 
they both assist the thoroughbred in the way of bone. They are better doers, and they 
do not fall far short in endurance. It is a mistake to breed a large animal for buggy 
work, as the weight tells on the legs, both in the stable and on the roads. Above sdl, 
the horse should be good-tempered. I would not breed from a bad-tempered stallion 
however good he may be in other respects, or however cheap his service; and a bad 
tempered mare when done for work should not be put.to the stud. For hacks the Arab, 
pure, or crossed with the thoroughbred, stands pre-eminent, being close to the ground, 
springy in stride, surefooted, fast, with plenty of endurance, spirited yet docile, and, 
as a rule, is a good doer. One pronounced quality of the Arab is his keenness of eye ; 
each step he watches where his foot is to be placed, and will take either a short or long 
step as the occasion demands. This makes him safe, which, as 1 have before mentioned, 
is by no rqeans the least essential in a good hack. Yet another point regarding the Arab. 
Generally his hoofs are like whalebone, and with fair treatment he does not require 
shoeing ; and the unshod horse is always the best to ride.” 


Penola, November 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26iin.) . 

Present. — ^Messrs. Miller (chair), McDonald, Maxwell, Warner, Fullerton, Adamson^ 
Wilson, Norman, Alexander, Strong, McKay, Peake, and Oakley (Hon. Sec.)* 

Closer Settlement Aqbbbments. — ^Mr. McKay initiated a discussion on this subject. 
Holders of closer settlement blocks were, in the main, men with small capital, whose 
profits for the first years were heeded to erect the improvements neoessaiy to work their 
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holding to the greatest advantage ; and every assistance was needed to enable them to 
become prosperous, in which position they were a greater asset to the State. He tbere- 
■fore considered the time allowed for payment for land should he extended to 70 years, 
and that the payment of principal should not commence until the eleventh year instead 
of the sixth, as at present. Mr. Adamson considered that little benefit would ensue from 
-the adoption of tl^ proposal, as the greater part of the annual payments consisted of 
interest. Mr. Norman said that whereas some of the local blocks had been assessed 
low, many had been valued comparatively high, and consequently many of the holders 
of the latter had to sell out. Mr. Fullerton pointed out that whenever a settler was obliged 
-to sell out the price obtained was, in almost all cases, above the value of the improve- 
ments. Mr. Norman pointed out that land was sometimes of more value to one man 
than to another. A landholder could tum an additional property to far greater advantage 
by working it in conjunction with the property he already possessed than could the man who 
held the former holding by itself. The Hon.*Seoretary contended that the terms at present 
were veiy liberal, although it was doubtless to the advantage of the State to assist as far 
as possible the primaiy producer, as almost all other trades prospered according as he 
prospered. Every applicant for closer settlement land should make his application 
with open eyes as regards price and prospects, or stand the consequences, just the same 
as a freehold buyer. The extended terms proposed were exceedingly liberal ; 35 years 
«eemed ample in which to pay for a property, although the payment of principal could 
advantageously be deferred until the eighth or even the eleventh year, since in the initial 
years the value of the property was greatly enhanced by improvements. The majority 
of members were of the opinion that the present terms were most satisfactory and fair. 

Destruction op Vernon. — The Hon. Secretary drew attention to the dissatisfaction 
caused by fining people for not keeping down rabbits. The most satisfactory way was 
to' notify the landholder to comply with the vermin regulations within a specified time, 
or men would be put on to do the work and the landholder charged with cost. Members 
thought that the district was not troubled with many rabbits, and that the counoirs 
instructions were very well attended to in this regard. 

Kiluno Cork Elms. — ^Mr. Peake wished to know how to kill an old cork elm. He 
had poured Jgall. of sulphuric acid into the tree, but with no effect. Poplars were readily 
killed by boring a hole in the trunk and pouring in sulphuric acid. Mr. Fullerton instanced 
a case where several pines had been killed through stacking salt underneath them. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 

Training Farm for Boys. 

For some time past tlie Government have Lad under consideration the estab^ 
lisiinent of a training farm for boys, witb the object of providing for the youth 
who is inclined to go upon the land, but whose parents are not in a position 
to assist him to fit himself for such work. A few weeks ago the Minister of 
Industry and Agriculture announced that the arrangements for carrying the 
scheme into effect had been practically completed. The new training farm 
will be situated at Booborowie. Boys from 14 to 16 years of age are eligible 
for admission, and may stay at the farm for two years, or until they reach the 
age of 17, which is the maximum age at which they can remain in residence. 
They will be provided with board and lodging and an allowance of Is, per week 
for pocket money, and in addition, provided their conduct is satisfactory, a 
bonus of £2 10s. will be paid into the Savings Bank to the credit of their 
respective accoimts. During their stay at the farm the boys will receive an 
elementary training in all branches of farm work, including the cultivation 
of cereals, the care of sheep and poultry, and the handling of cows. Appli- 
cations for the positions of superintendent and matron have been received, 
audit is anticipated that the scheme will be brought into actual operation 
before the end of February. 


The Commonwealth Wheat Hai^est. 

According to the ofiScial estimates the probable wheat yield of Australia 
for the season will be nearly 77,000,000bush. It is anticipated that Victoria 
will produce about 26,006,000bush, New , South Wales 23,000,000bush., 
South Australia 20,600, OOObush., Western Australia 5,000,000bush,, Tasmania 
700,000bush., and Queensland 381, OOObush. The return for the previous 
season totalled 94,835,216bush., or nearly 18, 000, OOObush. more than it is 
eaepected will be reaped this season. Deducting the r^uirements for food 
and seed, there *^1, on the estimates’, be about 47, 000, OOObush. of the present 
crop acvaiiable fox export. It is’abd estimated that in- addition fnnn 8 , 006^^0 
bushels to 10,000,000bush. axe held as a cany over, and on tfeSs from 

55. 000. 000bush. to 57,G00,000buBh. will be available fox ship&ehi^ or feoin 

6. 000. 000bush. to 8,000, OOObush. less than the quantity exported last wheat 

se^n, \ ■ 
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District Veterinary Snrgeons. 

In view of tlie resolution carried at the September Congiess mcmbeis o 
the Agricultural Bureau and producers generally will be interested to leaiW 
that the. Minister of Agriculture (Hon. J. P. Wilson) has decided to appoint 
another assistant Government veterinary surgeon and to place district vet eii' 
nary surgeons in the principal country centres. The scheme, as regards the 
latter, is most comprehensive. Its details are not yet worked out, but it is 
understood that the veterinary surgeons will be subsidised by the Govern 
ment for the first few years, by which tirne it Js anticipated they will have 
established lucrative private practices. It is also proposed that they shall 
charge uniform fees, deliver lectures to farmers on stock ailments, and conduct 
for the Government any investigations which may be necessary, but for this 
latter work they will be specially paid. With a view to securing the services 
of suitable men the Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J, F. McEachran) 
proceeded to Melbourne early in Deoember and consulted with Professor 
Gilruth (Principal of the Melbourne Veterinary College), and it is expected 
that the scheme will be put into actual operation in February. 


The Dairy Herd. 

'' The value of a dairy herd is gauged by the milking qualifications of the 
individual cows, not by their cohfoimatipn or pedigree. At the same time 
conformation or pedigree must not be undervalued, as the ideal dairy cow 
must have both, and be a deep milker as well, for the simple reason that 
characteristics which are inherited are more certain to be transmitted to the 
progeny. The term ‘ pedigree' has of recent years acquired quite a different 
meaning, and is now expected to prove, not only lineage of jhte bleed, but 
must also embody descent along a line of heavy mflkers, both in quantity 
and quality ." — Tasmanian Agricultural Gazette, 


The World's Prodaction of Maize. 

"According to the latest estimate of the United States Department qf 
Agriculture the world's production of maize is about S,4^8,p^^CtCb’u$i., 
contributed mainly by the United States, Austro-Hnn^^y, "^e'^Arg^ 

Italy, Boumania, Mexico, knd Russia. The Australasian was n 

little under 9,0p0,000bni8h.# about J per cent, of the world's 
New South Wales produces rather more than Mf the Ahstridian crop." — 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales. 
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Unprofitable Cows. 

In the November issue of the Journal of the New Zealand Detriment of 
AgmuUure are given pictures of two cows, with the comment that on form 
there is little to choose between the two animals, and many a dairy-farmer 
would find it a difficult matter to decide which of the two was the better 
milker. Yet,’’ proceeds the comment, the year’s test has demonstrated 
that No. 1 produced more than double the amount of butter-fat of No. 2* 
The relative value of the two beasts is thus fully six to one, for the cost of 
production would be 'about the same in each case/’ The cows illustrated 
were not extreme types, but medium animals to be found in the majority 
of herds in the Dominion*. The writer concludes by stating — “ The two 
instances are sufficient to demonstrate the vast sum of money being lost to 
the dairy-farmers of 'New Zealand by the milking of unprofitable cows,” 
a remark w;hich would be equally as true if the words ” South Australia ” 
were substituted for New !&aland.” 


Tbe Victoiian Fnilt Crop* 

The quantity of fruit which will be available for export from Yiotoria during 
the present season is estimated at not less than 200,000 cases. Last season’s, 
record was 297,000 cases for the United Eangdom. The first shipment, to 
be mdde by the Aireanius on Pebriiary 3rd, will consist of apples, pears, and 
pehches,' and will be made 10 days earlier in the month than the first shipment 
yfiia forwarded last year. 


German Aj^iicattaral Experiment Stations, 

There are at the present time 72 agricultural experimental stations . in 
Germany, with a staff comprising some 1,378 persons. Out of these stations 
28 are supported by one or other of the German States, six by provincial 
authorities, 29 by chambers of agriculture, and eight by associations, while 
one is private. 


In Cotton. 

Kbediyal Agricultural Society of Egypt has voted funds for the estab- 
lishment of a Mendelian Experiment Station at Cairo, Egypt, for the sindy of 
her^ty in cotton. ^ This is probably, say the dmmoan Breeders* Magazmoy 
tho^fimt in^itution tdevoted to the study and application of Mendelian prin- 
.ciples'to the improvement of plants for economic purposes. , - 
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Increase of Weeds. 


The enormous increase which results from allowing weeds to seed may be 
aeen from the following short list, showing the number of seeds each of the 
weeds named is capable of producing in a single season : — 


Groundsel 

Corn cockle 

Bed poppy 

Charlock 

Sow thistle 

Blackhead 

Shepherd's purse. . 

Cow parsnip 

S oinking camomile 

Ox-eye daisy 

Burdock 

Common dock . , . 
Dandelion 


Number of Seeds 
on a 

Single Plant. 

6.500 
2,690 

50,000 

4.000 
19,000 

3.000 

4.500 
6,C€0 

40, COO 
13,500 
24,620 

13.000 
2,010 


— Mark Lam Excess. 


Tasmanian Fmit Shipments. 

According to a report by the secretary to the Tasmanian Agent-General, 
691,616 cases of fruit were shipped from Tasmania to England during 1911. 
The writer states that the fruit on the whole was not so good as in some 
previous years, and, referring to shipments by the later steamers, says that 
it is a great pity that a good quantity of the fruit was ever shipped. The 
prices for the shipments of apples to the middle of June were on the whole 
good, but after that time there was a heavy fall in the rates realised. Stress 
is laid in the advantages fo be gained by shipping early in the season and the 
necessity for more attention being paid to the important details— grading aiid 
packing. 


JTersey Tests— Richmond River, N.S,W. 

In connection with the prizes offered by the Australian Jersey Herd Society, 
through the Lismore Agricultural Society, for the cows giving the most com- 
mercial butter in 24 hours .The following am the yields of the three best 
<;ows T. H. Brooke* Bobtail Beauty, 35*431bs. milk, 44 per cent, fat, 
27|ozs, commercial butter ; H. O'Meara's Janet's Queeh, 27*B01bs. milk, 
5*6 per cent, fat, 27iozs. commercial butter ; H. CMeara^s Neatrices, 30-681bB.. 
milk, 4-8 per cent, fat, commercial butter 26jozs. 
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Discovery of Gypsum near Lake Bonney. 

According to The Renmarh Pioneer y Mr. H. H. Wescombe, Manager of the 
Belli Experimental Farm, when in Benmark recently announced that he had. 
discovered an immense deposit of gypsnm close to Lake Bonney, and that the 
supply in sight might be regarded as practically inexhaustible. The distance 
from Berri is some eight males over a better track than that which divides^ 
Benmark from its gypsum fields, and Mr. Wescombe had hopes of finding a 
deposit nearer to Bern than this. " Part of the experimental farm,” says 
the PioneeTy ** runs into the flat, and Mr. Wescombe has already discovered 
that this land in its present state it not suitable for lucerne-growing. It- 
will not take the water well, and sets into a hard pan after irrigation. The 
effect of the application of gypsum to this land should prove a valuable object 
lesson to settlers on the flat.” 


Bemarkable Milking Shorthorns. 

The Lioe Stock Journal refers at some length to the milking Shorthorn cows, 
at the London Dairy Show in October. The first prixe cow (shown by the 
Duke of Portland) yielded, in two days, 66lbs. of milk in the mornings, testing 
3*55 per cent, fat, and 56lbs., testing 3*97 per cent, fat, in the evenings. Dar- 
lington Crawford, as she is called, is not a large cow, nor does she carry an 
enormous udder, which, however, is full behind and somewhat high in front, 
broad but not pendent. The skin is fine and soft and the milk veins large. 
Bed Bose, the winner in another class, produced 1281bs. of milk in two days, 
the morning's milk averaging 4'18 per cent, and the evening's 449 per cent., 
a remarkable record. Another Shorthorn cow, Dairymaid, gave 102lbs.. of 
milk in two days with the extraordinary tests of 6-38 per cent, and 6*77 per 
cent, fat morning and evening. 


V.S.A. Agricultural Experiment Stattons. 

According to the report of the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
for 1910, there are now 62 agricultural experiment stations in active work 
in that country. Fifty-five of these stations receive appropriations provided 
for by Acts of Congress, which amounted to £269,000 in the fiscal year 1909-10 \ 
in addition £200,000 was contributed by the State Legislatures, and £160,000 
was received by the stations as fees for analyses of fertilisers, sales of farm 
products, and from other local sources. The to^l annual revenue is over 
£600,000, as compared with half that sum in 1905. The stations annually 
issue about 500 publications, which are regularly sent to over 900,000 
addresses, mainly those of farmers. ' 
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Dynamite in the Orchard. 

At various times," writes The Bmmark Pioneer, “ references to the practice 
of using dynamite in the orchard have appeared in these pages. Dynamite 
was used in Renniark in the early days, notably by Mr. Charles Chaff ey at 
Olivewood, where charges were exploded under the young orange trees, in 
order to open up the earth for their roots. Naturally its use is only called for 
in land with a stiff or intractable subsoil. Mr. Albert Pike recently stated 
that he intended to adopt a modification of the American practice at his 
' Clairville ' orange orchard. An impervious hard pan has formed in the soil 
at a depth of from 9in. to 2ft. below the surface, and he wants to give the water 
a chance to get through this. Subsoiling is rendered impossible by granite 
boulders. The Americans, he states, bore a hole at an angle under the tree 
and fire a half-plug of dynamite in it. His intention was to use 51bs. of gun- 
powder in each hole, instead of dynamite, before irrigating. The effect of 
the gunpowder, it is said, is to break up the ground in waves." 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

During the month of December 5,251bush. of fresh fruits, 146pkgs. of vege- 
tables, 2,162 bags of potatoes, 139 bags of onions, and 48pkgs. plants from 
inter-State markets were inspected and admitted at Adelaide and Port Ade- 
laid under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, 1885 ; S40bush.. 
of bananas (chiefly overripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal C\ mmerce 
Act 1,887 cases of fresh fruit, 249 pkgs. preserved fruit, 641pgks. dried fruit 
and 501 cases honey were examined and exported to oversea markets during 
the same period. These were distrihuted as follows -For New Zealand, 
1,292 cases citrus fruit, 585 cases cherries, 10 cases peaches, and 175pkgs. 
preserved fruit j for London, 500pkgs. dried fruit and 101 cases honey ; for 
Germany, 400 cases of honey ; for South Africa, 140pkgs, dried frmt ; for 
India and Bast, 74pkgs. preserved fruit and Ipkg. dried fruit. Under the 
Federal Quarantine Act l,404pkgs. plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were admitted 
from oversea sources. 


The Wheat Standard. 

At a meeting of the Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce on 
Wednesday, January 10th, the weight of the standard bushel of wheat was 
fixed at filjlbs. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Experiments Relating to the Depth of Sowing of Some Agricultural 

Seeds. 


By Arthur J. Perkihs (Principal Eoseworthy Agricultural College) and 
W. J. Spapford (Assistant Experimentalist). 

{0<mtinued from page 498.) 

SOEGHUMa 

In this district sorghum is occasionally sown as a summer fallow crop^ 
although perhaps more frequently so than maize* It is usually sown later 
than the latter crop, and even more than maize, therefore, is it dependent 
for the regularity of its germination on what rains chance to fall subsequently 
to seeding operations ; hence, when consideration is given to the resulta 
of our experiments on the sowing of sorghum at various depths, parallel 
reference should be made to the account of each season which immediately 
preceded what we had to say on the subject with reference to maize. 

These experiments with sorghum took place in 19C8 and 1909, and were 
carried out in both light sandy soil and heavy clay loam. 

SoROHUM IN Light Sandy Soil in 1908. 

In 1908 fifty sorghum seeds were sown at depths between Jin. and 6in. in 
light sandy soil on September 23rd, General germination results are shown 
below in Table XLI. 


Table XLI. — Showing the Germination of Sorghum Sown at Various Bepthe 
in Light Sandy Land in 1908. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of Sowing. 


October* 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


^in. ... 
lin. . . . 
IJin. .. 
2m. ... 
2 Jin. .. 
Sin. ... 
SJin. .. 
4in. ... 
4Jin. .. 
5m, ... 
5Jin. . . 
6in. . . . . 


— ^ — 1 

6 11 12 — 2 — 

1 16 15 3 — — 

— 3 17 9 — — 

14 7 7 2 

3 12 6 8 

5 20 

2 14 

7 

1 


_ 9 2 — 

4 13 ^ 1 -^ 

— 4 _ 1 _ 

4 5 3 

2 10 1 1 — — 

6 9—21 — 

— 82—22 

— 6 — 2 

— — — 2 1 4 


r 
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Table XU. — con^'uei. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

"v — • . f Total 

Depth of Sowing. October. Number 

f ^ ^ Germi- 

I6 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 nated. 

ijn 22 23 

IJin 2 42 

2Jm ! 1 40 

3in 2 36 

3Jin — 1 — — 1 39 

4in 1 31 

4iin 1 26 

5in. 1 16 

6in/.! .!...! 2 1 10 


^ Table XLI. shows clearly that for sorghum under the conditions in 
which it is usually grown here very shallow seeding is not to be depended 
upon. It is true that at the |in. depth there was ultimately a 46 per cent^ 
.germination. Of this, however, 44 per cent, of the seed sown did not ger- 
minate until 34 days after seeding operations, evidently under the influence 
of tolerably heavy rains falling on the 15th and 16th October; and this 
notwithstanding the fact that 3-37in. of rain had fallen in the first 22 days 
of September that preceded seeding operations. On the other hand, germi- 
nation showed itself good and regular for all depths between lin. and 2§in. ; 
it was still very fair between Sin. and 4in., but fell away rapidly at greater 
depths. 

The plants of this series, after the ordeal of an unusually dry summer, 
were harvested on January 14th. Full details concerning the results are 
.shown below in Table XLII. 


Table XLII. — Showing Hardest BemUs of Sorghum Sown at Various 
Depths in Light Sandy Land in 19C3. 

Plants Percentage of 

^ K ^ Germinated Weight of Plants. 

Depth of Sowing, Germinated Matured Plants Dying t ^ 


Out of 50. Out of 50, Off. Total. Individual. 

% Ozs, Ozs. 

iin. 23 4 74 24 6-0 

lin 32 8 75 32 4*0 

liin, 42 15 64 52 3-5 

2in 40 24 40 84 3-5 

2iin 40 19 52 84 4-4 

3m 36 24 ^ 33 92 3-8 

Siin 39 22 44 60 2>7 

4in 31 21 32 72 34 

44in 26 19 27 48 2-5 

5in 16 11 31 40 .3'6 

Siin. '8 3 6$ 4 b3 

6in. 10 3 70 12 4-0 


Table XTJI. shows that for all depths of sowing the percentage of 
germinated plants failing to reach maturity was Yety considerable in 1908. 
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This mishap is to be attributed to the unusual dryness of the summer months^ 
the combined November and December fall totalling a little over a quarter 
of an inch. The percentage of plants dying off, however, was greatest for 
depths of Jin. to IJin. and 5Jin. and 6in. ]pespectively. On the whole, if 
we take yields into consideration on the one hand and percentage of germi- 
nated plants reaching maturity on the other, we find that the most satisfactory 
results for sorghum sown in light sandy land in 19C8 were secured from 
depths of sowing between 2in. and 4in. ' 


Sorghum in LroHT SiJNi>Y Land in 1909. 

In 1909 fiifty sorghum seeds were sown at depths of Jin. to Gin. in light sandy 
land on October 19th. Germination results are shown below in Table 
XLIII. 

Table XLIII. — Showing the Germimtion of Sorghum Sown at Various 
Depths in Light Sandy Land in 1909. 

Gennination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of 
Sowing. 


October. 

A 


November. 




25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Jin 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 






.... 

9 


2 


— 

lin. 



— 

1 

— 

— 



9 

1 

3 

13 

10 


1 


- 

IJin 


2 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

2 

4 

.... 

3 

2 





.. - 

2in 


1 

6 

5 

6 

6 


1 

6 


1 

2 

1 

— 


- 


2Jin 


1 

1 

11 

9 

4 

1 

1 

3 

.... 


• 1 

1 




■ ■ 

- . 

Sin. 


— 

3 

12 

16 

1 

— 

__ 


2 

, 

1 

1 


^ - 

■ 

. 

SJin 


— 

' 1 

17 

11 

4 


_ 

1 

1 


1 


■ 

1 

- - 

■ - 

4in. 


— 

1 

6 

18 

6 




2 


■ - 


__ 

■ 


■ ■ 

. 

«in. .... 


— 

— 

3 

8 

10 

3 

2 

2 


1 

2 





- 

5m 


— 

— 

4 

9 

10 

4 

1 

3 

1 

— 

2 

1 


__ 



- ■ 

SJin 



, — 

— 

6 

2 

7 

3 

11 




... 

, 

_ 

■ ■ 

. ■ 

Gin 


— 

— 

— 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 








Depth of 
Sowing. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

V — y ^ 

November. 

- ^ 


iin. . 
lin. . 
IJin. 

, 

2|in. 
Sin. . 
SJin. 
4m. . 
4iin. 
Sin. . 
SJin. 
Gin. . 


10 11 12 13 14 IS 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

17 1 

2 1 


1 


Total 

Number 

Germi- 

nated. 

32 
41 

34 

35 

33 

37 

38 
33 
31 
35 
29 
24 


Table XLIII. shows the germination of sorghum in light sandy land 
to have been very irregular in 1909 at the shallow depths of Jin, and lin. 
At depths between 1 Jin, and 3Jin., on the other hand, germination was both 
regular and satisfactory. At greater depths the results, whilst on the whole 
perhaps pamble, were not quite so good. 
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. Plarvts of this series were duly harvested on February the 9th. Full results 
concerning them are shown below in Table XLIV. — 


Table XLIV. — Showing Harvest Results of Sorghum Sown it Various 
Depths in Light Sandy Land in 19G9. 



Plants 

Percentage of 




/• 


Germinated 

Weight of Plants. 

Depth of Sowing. 

Germinated 

Matured 

Plants Dying 


A. 


Out of 50. 

Out of 60. 

Off. 

Total. 

Individi] 




% 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

iin 

32 

28 

13 

200 

7-1 

lin 

41 

35 

15 

208 

5-9 

ijin 

34 

26 

24 

128 ' 

4-9 

2in 

35 

31 

11 

112 

3-6 

2Jin 

33 

30 

9 

96 

3-2 

3in 

37 

30 

23 

112 

3-7 

3Jin 

38 

30 

27 

$8 

2-9 

4in 

33 

26 

21 

96 

3*7 

4Jiii. 

31 

31 

— 

104 

34 

5in 

35 

33 

6 

112 

34 

5Jin 

29 

24 

17 

56 

2*3 

Gill 

24 

18 

25 

20 

M 


In 1909, a season in which summer showers were more frequent than was 
the case in 1908, the percentage of germinated plants dying ofi was lower, 
-and yields generally were heavier than in 1908. It should be noted, too, 
that in this year the yields from the shallow depths were on the whole better 
•than those of the greater depths.. 


Summary op the Germination op Sorghum Sown in Light Sandy Land 

Over Two Seasons. 

It remains for us to summarise the results of the two seasons in Table 

XLV— 

Table XLV. — Showing Summary oj Germination Results, together with 
Average Germination Percentage, of Sorghum Sown at Varims Depths 
in Light Sandy Land in 1908 and 1909. 

Average 







Percentage 


Numbers Germinated. 

Average 

Average 

of Plants 

Depth of Sowing. 

f' 

^ 

Germination 

Percentage 

Dying Off 


Out of 50. 

Out of 50. 

Percentage. 

Matured. 

After 


1908. 

um 



Germina- 






tion. 




% 

% 

% 

Jin 

23 

32 

55 

32 

42 

lin 

32 

41 

73 

43 

41 

l|in 

■42 

34 

76 

41 

46 

Yin 

40 

35 

75 

55 

27 

2Jin 

40 

33 

73 

49 

33 

3in! 

36 

37 

73 

54 

26 

3Jin 

39 

38 

77 

52 

32 

4in 

31 

33 

64 

47 

27 

4 Jin ^ 

26 

31 

57 

50 

.12 

Sin 

16 

35 

51 

44 

14 

GJin 

8 

29 

37 

27 

27 

6in 

10 

24 

- 34 

21 

38 
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On tie Tviiole, therefore, taking into consideration average germination 
percentage, together with the percentage of germinated plants that are able 
to survive, the best depth for sowing sorghum in light sandy land would 
appear to vary between 2in. and 3in. 

The rate of germination of sorghum in light sandy land for the two seasons 
1908 and 1909 may be summarised as follows : — 

Germinated plants showed above ground — 

16 to 37 days after seeding when sowm Jin. deep. 


9 to 30 

it 

sc 

lin. 

si 

8 to 22 

ct 

a 

liin. 

St 

9 to 18 

it 

tt 

2in. 

ti 

9 to 22 

ft 

tt 

2iin. 

SS 

10 to 26 

ti 

ti 

3in, 

ts 

11 to 26 

ft 

(S 

3iin. 

it 

11 to 20 

it 

ft 

4in. 

ft 

12 to 22 

tt 

tt 

4iin. 

tt 

12 to 22 

tt 

tt 

Sin. 

tt 

14 to 18 

tt 

tt 

Siin. 

tt 

14 to 19 

et 

tt 

6in. 

Ct 


Sorghum in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 


In 1908 fifty grains of sorghum were sown on September the 23rd at depths 
between |m. and 6in. in heavy clay loam. Full details concerning germina- 
tion are shown below in Table XLVI. — 


Table XLVI . — Showing the Germination of Sorghum Sown at Various 
Depths in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908 on September 2Zrd, 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of Sowing. October. 

/ ^ V 

5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 

— — 1 

23 11— — — — 1 — — 2 — 

18 15 2 1— — 4 — — — — 

1 18 6 3 3— 2 4 — — — 

~ 11 8 1 6 3 1 2 ~ 1 1 

---2558—26 22 — 

— — 24876 6 — — — 

^ 539—13 

— — — — — 3 2 9 2 2 1 

— — — — — — 2 3 6 6 1 

— — — — — — — — 4 — 3 

— — — — — 1 % 


|in. 

lin. 

l}m. 

2in. 

2^m. 

3m. 

3|in. 

4in. 

4|in. 

;5m. 

6 ^ . 
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Table XLVI.— cowiwmerf. 


Depth of Sowing. 


iin. 

lin. 

l^in. 

2in. 

2^in. 

Sin. 

3Jin. 

4in. 


4Jin. 

Sin. 

5Jin. 

6in. 


Germination Order and Numbers, 

' ^ Total 

October. Number 

* ^ Germi- 

16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 nated. 

1 ^ 22 24 

I _4 42 

1 41 

1 2 39 

2 36 

1 32 

1- 33 

21 

1 20 

3 19 

7 

3-^-, 1 : 2 9 


Table XL VI. shows sorghum to have germinated “ irregularly in heavy 
clay loam in 1908 when sown only Jin. deep. The most satisfactory results 
in this direction appear to have been secured for depths varying between 
lin. and 2in. 

The plants of this series were duly harvested on January 7th, Full details 
concerning them are shown below in Table XLVII. — 


Table XLYIL’— Showing Harvest BemUs of Sorghum Soum at various 
DeptJis in Heavy Clay Loam fh 1908. 


Plants 

- A 

f ■ ■ ; '1 

Depth of Sowing. Germinated Matured 
Out of 60, Out of 60, 


Jin. 24 7 

lin 42 24 

IJin. 41 27 

2in* 39 24 

2Jin 36 20 

Sin. 32 20 

SJin 33 19 

4in. 21 14 

4Jitt. 20 15 

5m 19 10 

6Jin. 7 4 

6in 9 8 


Percentage of 
Germinated 
Plants Dying 
Off. 

Weight of Plants. 

A 

' Total. 

Individi] 

% 

Ozs, 

Ozs. 

71 

12 

1-7 

43 

60 

2*5 

34 

64 

24 

3$ 

' 56 

2-3 

44 

52 

2-6 

38 

76 

3*8 

42 

68 

3*6 

33 

44 

3*1 

25 

60 

4*0 

47 

28 

2*8 

43 

4 

1-0 

ii 

16 ^ 

20 


The percentage of genninated plants failing to reach maturity was again 
heavy in the dry 1908 summer; and particularly so for the Jin. depth, at 
which close oin three-quarters of the germinated plants perished ccmparatiyely 
early in the season* From the point of view of the survival; of germinated 
plants and general yields, the most satisfactory results apjpear to have been 
secured at depths varying between 1 Jin. and 3iru 
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SOEGHITM IN HbAYY ClaY LoAM IN 1909. 

In 1909 fifty grains of sorglmm were sown in lieavy clay loam at depths 
varying between Jin. and 'fiin. on October 16th. Full details concerning 
germination are shown below in Table XL VIII. — 


Table XLVIIL — the Germination, of Sorghum Sown at Various 
Dejpths in Heavy Olay Loam in 1909. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 


Depth of Sowing. 



24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 1 2 3 4 6 


lin 4 8^ 1— 2 1- 5 3 4 

lin 19 15 4 3— — 2 1 — — . — ^ — 

Uin 15 12 3 7 — — — — 4 — — 

2in 8 14 8 2 1 2 — 1 ^ 1 

24in 1 11 8 13 4 2 — — — — — ^ 

afn — 8 5 16 1 4 1 — 1 -- -- 1 

34in — 4 6 11 6 1 2—2 — — 1 — 

4111 — 2 1 6 8 1 — 1 2 1 — 1 1 

4iin — — 6 5 3 6 3 — — — 2 3 — 

6in — _ 2 6 4 5 — 2 — 3 1 — 

54tn — — — 4 8 6 7 — 8 — — 1 — 

efn 1 — 16 4 — 10 — 1 2 1 


Germination. Order and Numbers. 

' ^ ^ Total 

Depth of Sowing.. . . . ^ .Nbyember. Nos. 

_ . 1 . _ . I r. |- ^ - — - I - - - ■ -.-■■■ - ■ - _ ' ' ^ OrGXZXXl* 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 nated. 

iin. — 2 ^ 14 44 

lin — 1 43 

Hin — 2 43 

2iii — 1 — 38 

3pk. — i 33 


In 1909 the germination percentage of sorghum sown |in. deep in heavy 
clay loam was very good, viz., 88 per cent. ; of this, however, 28 per cent, 
of the germinated plants did not show above ground until 36 days after seed- 
ing, under the influence of heavy mid-November rains. Germination was 
more r^olar for depths varying between lin. and 2|in. 

, Plants of this series were harvested on February the 9th, Full details 
concerning them aie given in Table XLIX. 
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Table XLIX. — Showing Harvest Results of Sorghum Sown at Various 
Depths in Heavy Glay Loam in 1909. 

Plants Percentage of 



^ 

^ 

Germinated 

Weight of Plants. 

Depth of Sowing. 

Germinated 

Matured 

Plants Byins: 

f" - 

X 


Out ot 50. 

Out of so. 

Off. 

Total. 

Individual. 




% 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Jin 

44 

44 



320 

7*3 

lin 

. 45 

39 

13 

320 

8-2 

Hm 

43 

39 

9 

240 

6-2 

2in 

38 

38 

— 

288 

7*6 

2iin 

39 

37 

5 

208 , 

5-6 

3in 

37 

37 

— 

224 

6*1 

3Jin 

33 

33 

— 

288 

8-7 

4in. 

24 

24 

— 

272 

11-3 

4Jm 

26 

26 

— 

240 

9-2 

Sin 

23 

19 

17 

176 

9-3 

S^in. 

33 

31 

6 

176 

5-7 

6ih 

34 

34 

— 

208 

6*1 


The striking feature of this series is the very low percentage of plants that 
died back after germination, and this practically for all depths. This fact 
is to be attributed to the favorable summer conditions which was the pleasing 
characteristic of the 1909-10 season. Yields, too, were good throughout, 
but best perhaps for the Jin. and lin. depths. 


StJMMAEY OE THE GeBMINATION OE SoRGSUM SoWN IN HeAVY ClaY LoAM 

Over Two Seasons. 

Below, in Table L., we have summarised the results of the two seasons" 
experiments — 

Table L. — Showing Summary of Ornnimstion Results, together with Average 
Germination Percentages^ of Sorghum Sown at Various Depths in Heavy 
Clay Loam in 1908 and 1909. 

Average 

Percenl^e 

Numbers Germinated. Average Average of Hants 


Depth of Sowing. 

but of 60. 
1908. 

Out of SO. 
1909. 

Germination 

Percentage. 

0/ 

Percentage 

Matured. 

0/ 

Dying Off 
After . 
Germina*^ 
tion. 

% 

25 

Jin 

24 

44 

bI- 

51 

lin. 

42 

45 

. 87 , 

63 

28 

IJin 

2in. 

41 

43 

84 

66 

.21 

39 

38 

77 

62 . 

19 

2iin 

'Sin 

36 

39 

76 . 

57 

24 

32 

37 

67 

57 

15 

ajin. 

33 

33 

86 

52 

.21 . 

4xn. 

21 

24 

45 

' 38 

. , 16 

'4Jm. 

20 

28 

46 

41 

11 

Sm. 

19 

28' : 

42 

29 

.31 

S^in* 

7 

33 

40 

36 

13 

6in. 

9 

34 

43 

42 

2 
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Hence, when sown in heavy clay loam the most satisfactory results appear 
to have been secured with sorghum when sown at depths varying between 
l|in. and 2^in. 

If we summarise the rate of germination for the various depths in the two 
seasons we find that the plants showed above ground — 


13 to 35 day 

s after seeding when sown 

|in. deep. 

10 to 29 

ec 

ts 

lin. “ 

10 to 25 

ee 

St 

liin. “ 

10 to 29 

it 

ss 

2in. “ 

10 to 24 


ss 

2§in. “ 

11 to 24 

t( 

ss 

Sin. “ 

11 to 25 

« 

ss 

3Jin. “ 

13 to 21 


« 

4in. “ 

13 to 21 

' et 

es 

4Jin. “ 

14 to 21 

St 

St 

5in. “ 

15 to 21 

ct 


6|in. " 

15 to 2g 

it tt 

GeNERAI. UOKCnUSIONS. 

6in. “ 


From our work dealing with the sowing of sorghum at various depths we 
derive the followiiig conclusions — 

.1* It is not advisable to sow sorghum seed at depths which are perfectly 
safe for maize. 

2. For sorghum, shallow sowing represented by about an inch in depth 
would probably be best, whenever one is able to rely on a sujEciency of moisture 
in the surface layers of the soil, not only to bring about immediate germination 
of the seed, but also to protect the young seedlings from early spring drought 
and heat. 

3. Ordinary spring and summer conditions are, however, such in this 
district that very shallow sowing cannot be recommended. The usual result 
of very shallow sowing, particularly if the soil be tolerably light in texture, 
is very tardy and irregular, germination, with an accompanying inability in 
a large proportion of the germinated plants to protect themselves sufSmentJy 
against early spring drought, 

4. Whatever the type of soil, the most suitable depth for sowing is repre- 
sented by the most superficial layer sufficiently moist to ofier good germinating 
conditions. In ordina,ry circumstances this would be represented by 2in. 
to 2|in. in light soils and by lin. to 2in. in heavy soils. In cases of late-seeding 
even greater depths may be recommended. 
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5. For the depths of sowing recommended, the germination of sorghum 
may, according as the weather conditions are inore or less favorable, be 
expected to extend over nine to 22 days after seeding in light sandy soil, 
and over 10 to 30 days in heavy claj- loam. 


. . MILLET. 

In this district the various millets are perhaps even more precarious as 
summer fallow crops than either maize or sorghum ; they have, nevertheless, 
occasionally given very fair crops on the College Farm. With us, however, 
germination of millet has frequently proved very unsatisfactory. This 
mishap we are inclined to attribute very largely to the defective character 
of much of the seed put up on local markets. Our experiments with millets 
were carried out in 1908 and 19( 9 on lines already indicated for sorghum. 


Millet in Light Sandy Land in 1908. . 

In 1908 fifty grains of millet were sown on* September 22nd in light sandy 
land at depths varying from ^in. to 6in. Full details concerning germination 
are given below in Table LI. — 


1 

Table LI. — Showing the Qernmiiiion of Millet Sown at Various Sephs in 
Light Sandy Land in 1908. 


Depth of 
Sowing. 


Germination Order and Numbers, 

V ^ ^ j Total 

October. Number 

^ » Germi- 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 H 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 nafced. 


iin '-4 6 1 1 12 

lin 3 5 4 3 4— 1. 20 

IJin — 1 9 5 1 ^ 2 — 2 20 

2in ^32 T ^ ^ ^2 

3pn.*i’/.!’.!! — — r-2 12— 1— — Y ^ 

6i^n. r — 1 — 1 2 

6in — 


It will be noted thatj unlike maize and sorghum seed, the seed of millet does 
not appear to have been affected, by rains falling subsequently to seeding 
when sown at very shdlow depths. On the whole the germinating power 
of the seed used must h^ave been very faulty, seeing that the best germination 
percentage secured was represented by 40 per cent. 

B 
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No harvest results can be given, as all plants perished under stiess of diy 
summer conditions without attaining to maturity. 

Millet in Light Sandy Land in 1909. 

In 1909 fifty grains of millet were sown on October 18th at various depths 
in light sandy land. Full germination details are given below in Table LII. — 


Table Ul,— Showing the Gemination of Millet Sown at Varicm Depha 
in Light Sandy Land in 19C9. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 


r — : \ 

Depth of Sowing. October. November. 


f ^ f V 

25 26 27 28 29 30 31 1 2 6 4 5 6 

Un — 1 7 3 3 — 

iin — 1 1 1 2 6 2 9 1 2 — — — 

IJin 2 6 6 1 2 2 1 7 1 3 — — 

2in 5 8 3 — — 1 1 3 — — 1 1 — 

2iin 1 6 12 1 2 — — 4 — -r- 1 — — 

Sin — 8 12 2 — — — — 1 — — — •— 

3im — II 10 2 — — — — — — — — — 

4m — 6 14 4 — — — — — — 1 — -- 

4Jm. ^ 2 7 6 6 — 2 — — 

5in. — — 3 1 — 1 1 — — — — — — . 

6iin. — — 2 6 1 2 — 2 — — 1 — — 

6in — — 3 3 2 1 — 1 — — — — — 


Germination Order and Numbem. 


Depth of Sowing. November. Numbers 

/ ^ ^ Germi- 

7 8 9 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 hated. 

iin. 1 3 4 22 

25 

5fn 6 


The germination of the m^et seed in 1909, although better than in 19C8, 
was still far from satisfactory. The highest germination percentage secured 
Wi^ represented by 60 per cent, for the l^in. depth of sowing. In the present 
season, too, the. germination of seed sown Jin. deep was both irregular and 
unduly prolonged. 
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The plants of this series weie harvested on February 9tlj. Full data con- 
cerning them are shown below in Table LIII. — 


Table LIII. — Showing Harvest Results of Millet Sown at Various 
in Light Sandy Land in 19G9. 

Plants Percentage of 



/ ^ 

^ 

Germinated 

Weight of Plants. 

Depth of Sowing. 

Germinated 

Matured 

Plants Dying 

f 

A ^ 


Out of 60. 

Out of 60. 

Off. 

Total. 

Individual. 




% 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

iin 

22 

21 

5 

112 

6-3 

lin 

26 

21 

16 

136 

6-6 

IJin 

30 

24 

20 

116 

4-8 

2in 

23 

19 

17 

94 

4*9 

2iin 

27 

19 

30 

76 

4-0 

Sin 

23 

18 

22 

64 

3*6 

SJin 

23 

17 , 

26 

92 

6*4 

4in 

25 

21 

16 • 

92 

4-4 

4|m 

21 

11 

48 

66 

6-1 

6in 

6 

5 

17 

34 

6-8 

6iin 

13 

8 

39 

42 

6-4 

6in 

10 

10 

— 

16 

1*6 

Table LIII. shows, therefore, that in light sandy land we may 

expect the 


best results from millet sown from lin. to IJin. deep. 


Summary op the Germination op Millet Sown in Light Sandy Land 

Over Two Seasons. 

We have summarised below in Table LIV. the results of these two yeaisV 
experiments with millet in light sandy land — 


Table LIV. — Showing Swnmary of Germination Results, together with Average 
Germination Percentages, of MiUet Sown at Various Dephs in Light Sandy 


Land in 1908 and 1909. 


Depth of Sowing. 


iin. 

lin. 

IJin. 

2in. 

2im. 

Sin. 

S}in. 

4in, 

4 ^ 10 . 

Sin. 

■ 6ixn. 
6in. 


Numbers Germinated. 
Out of SO. 


1908. 

1909. 

12 

22 

• 20 

26 

20 

30 

12 

23 

6 

27 

7 

23 

6 

23 

3 

25 

4 

21 

5 

6 

2 

13 

• — 

10 


Average Germination, 
Percentage. 


46 

60 

36 

S3 

SO 

29 

28 

25 

11 

16 

10 


Table LIV. show's that for millet sown in light sandy land the most favorable 


germination results were secured at depths between lin. and l|in. 
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Taking the two seasons, the average rate of germination of millet in light 
sandy land may be summarised as fellows : — 

The millet plants showed above ground — 


13 to 23 dayfe 

when sow'n 

Jin. deep 

9 to 21 

it 

lin. “ 

9 to 21 


IJin. “ 

9 to 23 

it 

2in. “ 

10 to 18 

t( 

2Jin. “ 

10 to 18 

et 

3in. “ 

13 to 16 

ct 

SJin. “ 

13 to 21 


4in. “ 

13 to 21 


4JiB. “ 

14 to 18 

U 

5in. “ 

15 to 21 

(C 

5Jiii, “ 

? 

tt 

6in. “ 


Millet in Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 

In 1908 fifty grains of millet were sown on September 24th in heavy clay 
loam at depths of ^in. to 6in. Germination results are shown below in 
Table LV.— 

Table LV, — Showing the Germination of Millet Sown at Varhus Depths in 
Heavy Clay Loam in 1908. 

Gersfination Order and Nuinbera. 


Depth of Sowing. October. 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Jin 



6 

3 





— — 

— 

■ , 



. 


■ ■ 

iin 

4 

12 

1 

— 

— 

— 



1 








liin. 

— 

4 

2 

4 

— 

— 

1 

1 








2in. 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 






1 

_ 

2im 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 







1 



— 


Sin 

— 

— 

— 







1 



2, 






34in. ........ 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

.1 

1 



— 

— 

4in. 

— 


— 

— 


— 


1 

2 

1 

1 



4iin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 



— 

6m. 

SJin. 

__ 



- 

__ 

__ 

z 

z 

z 



z 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table LV. — continued. 


Depth of Sowing. 


Germination Order and Numbers. 

V ^ Total 

October. Number 

r ^ — ■ ■ ■ ^ Germi- 

16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 nated. 


Jin. . 
fin. . 
iLJin. 
2in. . 
^Jin. 
3in. . 
^in. 
4m. , 
4iin. 
5in. . 
^in. 
6in, . 


1 . 4 


1 


1 


14 

18 

13 

5 
7 
3 
2 

6 
3 


When dealing with millet sown in light sandy land in 1908 we di'ew atten- 
tion to the fact that the very defective germination noted for all depths 
was to be attributed to poor seed. We have a confirmation of this fact in 
the equally defective germination in heavy clay loam, in which the highest 
germination percentage was no more than 36 per cent, for the lin, depth. 


No details can be given in this case as to harvest results, since all the plants 
succumbed before summer drought without attaining to maturity. 


Millet in Heavy Clay Loam in 19C9. 

In 1909 fifty grains of millet were sown on October 16th. Details concern- 
ing germination are shown below in Table LVI. — 


Table LVI. — Showing the Germination of Millet at Variom Depths in 
Heavy Clay Loam in 1909. 

Germination Order and Numbers. 

A , Total 

Depth of Sowing. October. November. Number 

f ^ ^ ^ s Germi- 

24 ^25 26 27 28 29 30 31 1 2 3 4 nated. 

24 — 1161*— — — — 3 18 

9 13 2— 2— . 1— — — — — 27 

2 34 3 2 1— — — 1 — 1 17 

1 5 4 5 — 16 

— 1— 2 — 1 — — — 4— — 8 

— — 162 — — — 2— 10 

— — — 2 — — — — — — 1 1 4 

— — — 322— 221 7 

ZZZZZ — ZZT — — — 1 


lin 

IJin* . . 
2m. ... 

2 Jin. .. 
Bin. ... 
B^in. .. 
4m. . . . 

4 Jin. .. 
3in. . . . 

5 Jin. . . 
6m. .... 
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Table LVI. shows the germination percentage of millet sown in heavy 
clay loam in 1909 again to have been low, although on the whole an improve- 
ment on the 1908 figures. We have clear evidence, however, that in soil of 
this character it is extremely unwise to sow millet much below the lin. limit. 


Plants of this series were harvested on February 9th. Full details concern- 
ing them are given below in Table LVII. 


Table INll— Showing Harvest EesuUs of Millet Sown at Various Depth in 
Heavy Clay Loam in 19C9. 


Plants 




Depth of Sowing. 

Germinated 
Out of 50. 

Matured 
Out of 50. 

Jin. 

18 

15 

lin 

27 

23 

IJin 

17 

16 

2in. 

16 

13 

2Jm. 

8 

8 

Sin 

10 

9 

3Jin 

4 

4 

4m 

12 

7 

4Jin. 

r-. 

— 

5in. 

1 

1 

5Jm. 

' -2' 

2 

6in. 

1 

1 


Percentage of 

Germinated Weight of Plants. ’ 
Plants Dying t ^ — 


Off. 

Total. 

Individual. 

% 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

17 

124 

8-3 

15 

170 

7'4 

6 

114 

7^1 

19 

158 

12-2 

— 

64 

8-0 

10 

80 

8-9 



28 

7’0 . 

42 

102 

i4-6 ^ 


24 

24-0 

— 

27 

13*5 

— 

12 

12-0 


Table LVII. shows dearly that the best yields aie those obt aired for 
shallow depths of sowing in heavy clay loam, nor at these shallow depths 
is the percentage of plants dying back after geimination veiy corsiderable. 


SOMMARY OF THE GERMINATION OP MiLIET ScWN AT VaBICIS IZPaBS 

IN Heavy Clay Loam over Two Seasons. 

We summarise below in Table LVIII. lie Jesuits of these two years' espeii- 
ments with millet sown in heavy clay loam — 


Table LVIII. — Showing Sumtmry of Germination Bestdts, iegeiher with 
Average Germination Percentages^ of Millet Sewn at Tariews Dephs in 
Heavy Clay Loam, 1908-09. 


Depth of Sowing. 


Jin. 

lin. 


IJin. 

Sin. 

ajin, 

3m. 


SJm. 

4in. 


4}in. 

5izL 


SJIn. 


Numbers Germinated. 
Out of 50. 


1908. 

1909. 

14 

IS 

18 

27 

13 

17 

5 

16 

7 

8 

3 

10 

2 

4 

6 

7 

3 


— 

1 


2 

— 

1 


Average Germination. 
Percentage. 


45 

30 

21 

15 

13 

6 

13 

3 

1 

2 

1 
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Clearly enougli, therefore, the deep sowing of millet in heavy clay loam 
is very much to be deprecated. 

The rate of germination of millet in soil of this character may be summarised 
as follows : — 

Millet plants showed above ground — 


9 to 26 days when 

80 wn Jin. deep 

9 to 16 

te 

lin. “ 

9 to 21 


IJin. “ 

10 to 18 

6t 

2in. “ 

11 to 18 

te 

2Jin. “ 

13 to 17 

(( 

3in. “ 

13 to 18 

te 

SJin. " 

14 to 20 

ti 

4in. “ 

2 

ee 

4Jin. “ 

7 

te 

5in. “ 

7. 

ee 

6Jin. 

7 

e< 

Cin. " 


General Conclusions. 

We submit below ihe following general conclusions having reference to 
our experiments with millet in 1908 and 1909 : — 

1. In our experience, which on the subject includes both ordinary field 
work and purely experimental work, the germinating powers of locally-sold 
millet seed is generally very poor, notably inferior, for instance, to those of 
either maize or sorghum. 

2. Millet seed must be classed amongst the very small agricultural seed 
which do not admit of being sown to any very great depth, particularly if 
the soil be at all heavy. 

3. In out view the seeding depth of millet should not exceed 1 Jin. in light 
sandy land, whilst normally a lin. depth will generally give the best results 
in light land of this type. In heavy clay land a Jin. depth might be recom- 
mended but for the fact that the surface Jin. of soil is usually too dry to bring 
about immediate germination, even in lie spring months of the year. We 
thinjcj however, that in heavy land lin. must be considered the extreme 
limit at which it is safe to sow ihillet, 

4. When sown lin. deep the millet plants should show above ground 
within nine to 20 days after seeding. 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY, 


TROUBLES WHICH BESET THE BREEDER. 


By D. F. Laueie, Poultry Expert. 

• 

During my many years* connection with the department as instructor in 
poultry-breeding I have emphasized the importance of a sound knowledge 
of the principles of breeding. It has been frequently impressed upon 
breeders that in recent times much light has be^ shed upon what ^re once 
obscure or little understood problems in breeding. Nowadays none but the 
illiterate deny the fact of heredity, A great many of the troubles thatlDeeet 
the poultry-breeder are due to want of knowledge of the laws of bxeedingr 
and, ol course, of feeding and other matters. I have arranged to contribute 
a series of illustrated articles explanatory of many troubles and diseases 
among poultry. In the work of inspection a great many diseased specimens 
are met witb, and for some time I have added to a collection of pathological 
specimens illustrating many phases of disease. The material v:ill thus be 
local, and the subject matter will deal with cases not infrequently met with, 
by. our breeders. I may here preface my remarks by saying that generally 
I do not consider there is any abnormal increase in diseases as a whole. A 
great deal of information upon this matter is within the reach of breeders 
who are becoming observant. Diseases, &e., are recorded ^nd examined 
BOW which at one time passed with little notice. 

Thb EErafcOBuonVB Oboans. 

Bh^ptwre of the Omduct due to Impaction and Cessation of tuncitAm,~T!!h^ 
laying- hen, and particularly the pullet, or young hen, is, during her repro- 
ductive stages, in a more or less nervous condition. Her every function oi 
life is practically concentrated upon the effort to reproduce her species,, 
and she is in a different state' as regards temperature, blood pressure, and 
nervous equilibrium to that which exists when she is not laying nor about to 
lay. The rule holds for all creation ; various instincts are aroused, and the- 
female, as a rule, seeks quiet and seclusion, and resents, and suffers from 
tmdue treatment and publicity. The hen, true to the survival of feral instinct,, 
seeks out secret secluded spots wherein to make her nests, and will, if at 
liberty, revive many of the habits of her jungle ancestry. The laying hen,. 
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whetheT in the act or while carrying and maturing eggs from day to day, is 
in a highly strung nervous condition. The act of laying is due to muscular 



< 5 ontractions wjiich depend upon, nerve stimultis. Any sudden disturbance 
or the worry and excitement, due to change of looidity, a journey, or any 
.disturbing influence, as chasing by men and dogs', tend to derange the nervous 
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system and may rob tbe muscles of the stimuli, without which they cannot 
act. On many occasions during operations, fost mortem or . otherwise, I 
discovered abnormal conditions which owed their origin in the fiist place 
to nervous derangements. Readers may remember that in the report of a 
former laying competition at the Roseworthy Poultry Station a description 
was given of a 'post-mortem examination of a hen which was proved never to 
have laid an egg during the greater part of the test. In this case examination 



showed that the oviduct was in a flaccid, non-functional condition. The 
ovary was also non-functional, and lacked the signs characteristic of having 
shed any ovules recently. In the aldcminal cavity were found two complete 
eggs, the condition of the shells of which proved them to have been there 
for many months. The history of this hen showed that she was in a laying 
^ndition when sent from Adelaide to Eoseworthy. The excitement of the 
journey and of her new surroundings evidently had the effect of inhibiting 
the periotic muscular contractions of the oviduct while one of these eggs 
was passing thn>ugh that organ. Later on another egg passed partly through, 
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and was completely formed as regards membranes, shell, &c. The subsequent 
history, as surmised, was that the loss of function in the oviduct was complete, 
and as there was no trace of any rupture the eggs must have gradually worked 
their way back to the free end of the oviduct (ostium) and thus passed into 
the abdominal cavity. The oviduct ceased activity, doubtless in sympathy 
with and due to the cause operating on the oviduct. 

Plate I., Figs. I. and II.— This refers to a, case somewhat similar in some 
respects, but in which there were many interesting features. I noticed that 



one of the Black Orpington second seawn hens in one of the br^edii^ pens 
at the Eosewprthy Poultry Station shewed an ahnqnnal ahd^rminal develop- 
ment. She was what breeders call " down behind,” but was ted in comb 
and very healthy in general appearance. On a subsequent visit I killed her 
hnd made an autopsy. On laying bare the intenwl <>t^w I 'vm met with a 
’Surprising sight — she seem^ to be full of, eggSj.^paiiy completdy didled. 
.^t was then recalled that at fames. had been noiW pas^ fluid like 
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egg wldte, wliick was sometimes colored, and which would account for the 
remain^ of the many broken eggs found within her. 

Plate' I., Fig. I. — ^Shows the oviduct suspended — it was 26in. long and 
functional except at the uterus portion, where a rupture was found; 
d shows the funnel-shaped free end {ostium tuhm aldomimle) of the oviduct 
resting on one of the encysted masses of broken shell (Jb), This rupture was 
old, and new tissue had formed round the tom edges, thus making a new 



outlet, but into the abdominal cavity. In the uteius portion (where the 
shell glands are) and towards the closed end I found two encysted b^es 
(b b), which upon examination proved to he conglcmerated masses of broken 
sheik. The canse of this is obscure. In all probability the impaction was 
originally caused by a brokeu egg, but wby so miany shoiad subsequently 
be bn^en and so foim a mass is difficult to explain, unless thei'beh frequently 
passed over some object or obstruction which caused Sequent breakages of 
e^ while in utwo. The subsequent pressure of eggs on the oviduct caused 
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the rupture. The encysted mass of shell is as big as an ordinary fist, and each 
must include the remains of six or more eggs. 

Pl\te I., Fig. II.^This also .refers to the same hen and shows the foreign 
contents of her abdominal cavity. There are six completely formed eggs 
with firm shell, tinted, five eggs with membranes, but lacking lime salts 
deposits (shell), and four other soft eggs, flattened in shapes. The ccmplete 
and soft-shelled eggs were all oviform and normal. The most surprising fact 
to my mind was that not only was there no sign of imflammation, nor of any 
septic symptoms, but that the ovary was in a healthy and most active con- 



dition, and maturing and shedding ovules which appeared normal and healthy* 
The excised ovary is shown at c and is seen to contain ovules in various 
stages of development. It is very evident that active resorption was in pro- 
gress, but it is doubtful how long the hen could have existed without further 
troubles due to pressure. , 

VU.TE II. — This shows viscera; of a lai^e 'fMoh iitp^ared to have a 
tumor of some sort. Post-mortem examination revealed the interesting fact 
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that there were three completely formed eggs in the uterine portion of the 
oviduct, which is clearly shown, and the shape of the eggs can be seen. The 
duct was highly vascular and inflammation was setting in. Peristaltic action 
must have ceased and a state of impaction or obstruction was evident. No 
other abnormal features presented themselves. The ovary in this case was 
not active, and it is perhaps possible that these three eggs were the last of a 
series prior to a long period of rest. 

Platb III. — ^Another physiological state naay result from sudden loss of 
function of the oviduct. The Plate III. shows the greatly distended but 
ruptured {post onortem) oviduct containing two tumeroid masses, which are 
similar in appearance to many which I have encountered. These masses 
are semi-solid and were originally incompletely formed . eggs (minus calcareous 
deposit), round which material secreted by the oviduct has gathered. This 
can he better seen in Plate Y. 

Plate IV. — Shows a mass consisting of three similar tumeroid masses 
severed from the oviduct of an old hen. In this case ^ptic symptoms wer? 
present, and the hen was moribund when received. The plate shows discolora- 
tion, due very likely to the organisms of putrefaction or to engyme action, 
causing chemical dissociation and consequent evidence of sulphur compounds, 
humins, &c. {mdanins)! 

Plate V.— Shows a section through a tumor of similar-constitution. Here, 
at a, 6, and c, can be seen the shapes of three eggs, and round these individually, 
and round them as a whole, will be seen the laminated succession of deposits 
of albumen and membranes secreted by the oviduct. The partial resorption 
of this mateiial and chemical changes result in an appearance similar to that 
of a hard-boiled egg. There was no effluvium, and the sulphur compounds 
of the proteins were not in process of decomposition as far as could be judged 
by smell and appearance. The hen from which this specimen was taken 
was old and the ovary not functional. The same was the case with hens 
the subjects of Plates III. and IV. 

These plates deal with oae abnormal ease (I.) and with cases (II,, III., IV., 
and V.) commonly met with in my work, but all primarily due to nervous 
shock in the first instance. The moral for breeders is to observe the following 
rules : — 

1. Do not harass, worry, nor chase, nor let dogs and children chase, laying 
hens, 

2. Do not send such hens and pullets on a long journey if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

3. 'V^ere heavy, inactive, short-legged hens are concerned do not have 
obstructions which may injure her. 

The next article will d^ribe the organs of reproduction in a hen, and the 
itlustrations with e:^lanation will 'deal with the obscure ovarian cystic 
foimations so often seen. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN DENMARK, 


ITS aROOTH AND PROaRESS. 


The following article on the growth of the co-operative movement in Den- 
mark is taken from The Journal oj the. British Board of Agriculture : — 

" Until the latter half of the last century Denmark was a corn-producing 
^ountry, but from 30 to 40 years ago various causes combined to rtiin this 
branch of agriculture in the country, and it was then that Danish farmers 
began to take up dairy-farming- Such success attended this departure that 
Denmark is now cited as being second in the list of European countries ranked 
according to wealth per head of the population. The new departure was 
from the beginning encouraged by the Government, and the judiciously 
applied State aid is in no small measure responsible for its success. 

** Apart from the geographical and other natural advantages which Den- 
mark enjoys as regards tins special branch of the agricultural industry, its 
success is to be very largely ascribed to the perfection to which the system 
of co-operation has been brought in the country. In 1890, when the co- 
operative movement was as yet in its infancy, the butter exported from the 
country (to take one instance) was calculated at 97,480,0001bs., while in 
.1905 Denmark exported 186,360,0001bs. of butter. At the same time the 
number of co-operative dairies had increased from 781 to 1,068, exclusive of 
some 200 communal dairies, 

“ Danish Co-ohebative System. 

“ The system of co-operation as practised in Denmark may be said to be 
an adaption of the English Rochdale system. The first step was the founda- 
tion of a co-operative Supply stores about the middle of last century, and this 
was followed in 1882 by the first co-operative dairy, which was' started in 
that year by Herr Stilling Andersen at Hjedding. The movement has now 
developed so far that there is not a single matter of interest to the fanner 
that has not become the object of co-operation. The motto of co-operation 
in Denmark may be said to be ' Each for all and all for each/ This applies 
both to the liability incurred in raising the loan necessary to cohimence the 
undertaking, whatever it may be, and to the division of the profits of that 
undertaking. 
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" Co-operation and Small Holdings. 

“ Before dealing with the individual branches of agricultural co-operation 
in Denmark, it is necessary to give a brief glance at the conditions under 
which they have come into existence and flourished. A very well-informed 
Dane, in discussing the subject, stated that, in his opinion, the sucqess of the 
co-operative movement in Denmark was dependent on the small holdings 
system, and, conversely, that without co-operation the system of small 
holdings would be impossible. 

"‘Land Legislation in Denmark. 

'' The tenure of land in Denmark is, as regards the larger estates, very 
similar to that in England, and no special notice need be paid to it as concern- 
ing the object of this report. As regards small holdings and peasant farms, 
however, the position is diflerent. All land legislation in Denmark for the 
past hundred years has tended to the formation of a peasant class owning 
smaU farms^ as against the formation of large estates. Thus, an estate^owner 
is encouraged to sell small holdings or farms to the peasants. Once a farm 
is in existence it must either be kept intact with all its buildings upon it, or 
it may be divided into two or more farms, each to be worked separately, 
hut it mag not be incorporated into another to form one large farm, Tlien, too, 
the State has established a fund to advance money under very easy terms 
to suitable peasants to enable them to purchase holdings for themselves. 
The peasant must have saved a certain sum of money (in some cases about 
10 per cent, of the purchase-money of the holding — ^which varies between 
£170 and £300, including stock — ^is considered sufficient), and the State 
advances the rest at 3 per cent, interest, and with great facilities in the matter 
of repayment, retaining a mortgage on the land. T^nks to beneficial legis- 
lation, a great portion of the agricultural population in Denmark own the 
land they work. There are about 2,117 large estates, 75,320 peasant farms 
of from 20 to 150 acres, and 68,000 small holdings varying from three to seven 
acres. 

Prosperity of Peasant Farmers and Small Holders. 

The peasant fanners and small holders are very prosperous ; the latter are 
paying off the mortgages on their holdings, and it is found that the previous 
movement of the rural population to the towns lias been in a large measure 
arrested. In this connection it may, too, be mentioned that since the State 
has offered pecuniar}^ assistance to agricultural laborers to acquire their 
holdings, there has been a falling off in the number of emigrants. 

Advantages op Co-operation to, Small Agrxculturisxs. 

“ The peasant farmers and small holders, being naturally men of small 
meaus, would in many instances have found it very difficult to bring their 
produce to an advantageous market. By means of co-operation the small 
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man is able to 'reach the best market possible. The co-operative dairy of 
which he is a member buys his milk of him at the market rate, and sells him 
back at a low price the separated milk on which he feeds his pig.- The pig he 
sells to the co-operative bacon factory at a price determined by the demand 
•of the British market, while his eggs are disposed of to the co-operative egg 
-export association. In this manner he receives as good a price as if he were 
able to bring his produce himself to Copenhagen ; nor do his benefits from 
co-operation cease there. He obtains all he wants for . himself, his family, 
or his farm from a co-operative supply association, while -a similar assooiar 
tion insures him. 


“ Chabacter of the Danish Peasant. 

“ It must not be forgotten that the Danish peasant is a very hard-working 
man.. His hours are generally longer than in England, and his way of life 
cheaper. He is also very holiest. This honesty, and the mutual trust which 
results from it, may be taken to be the moral foundation of the^ co-operative 
.movement in Denmark. ' Without this mutual trust, which' is doubtless 
strengthened very greatly by the fact that, distances being* small, Inost 
members of a co-operative undertaking are personally known to each other, 
it is difficult to imagine how the co-operative movement could have grown 
so rapidly. 

Education. 

To this innate hpnesty one must add an excellent education, received 
in the first instance at the State school, and later at one of the high schools, 
^agricultural colleges, or cottars^ schools. These schools, by bringing young 
men and women of the agricultural classes together, are undoubtedly not 
without their value in preparing them for working along co-operative lines, 
“ These observations may, perhaps, be considered beside the mark, but the 
extraordinary success which has attended the introduction of co-operation 
into Danish agricultural life cannot” be ascribed solely to geogiaphicat forma* 
tion and favorable legislation. 

» ” 'i . j 

OO-OEBRATIVE DAIRIES. 

The first co-operative dairy in Denmark was founded in 1882 in Jutland, 
and the movement almost immediately became general. So quickly, indeed, 
did co-operative dairies spring up over the whole country that in 1903, which, 
unless otherwise stated, will be the year of all figures given in this report, 
there w;ere some 1,100 such dairies. 

" Extent OF THE Movement. 

A better idea of the extent of the movement will be gathered from the 
fact that there are 174,742 farms with cows in Denmark; of these 143,863, 
or 82*3 per cent., are in the hands of men who are members of a co-operative 
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dairy. (N.B. — ^As these figures date from 1903 it may safely -be taken that 
there has been some increase since that year, and it may be added that when 
the statistics were taken some 4,800 of the circulars sent out wore returned 
either not filled .up or. unsatisfactorily filled up, so that these figures represent 
a minimum, not a maximum.) Again, of the 1,066,698 cows in Denmark, 
862,986, or 80*9 per cent., are owned by farmers who are members of 
co-operative dairies, while of the remainder about 10 per cent, deliver their 
milk to joint dairies, so that about nine-tenths of the milk produced in the 
tjonntry is dealt with in dairies working on the principle of association. 

'' Participation of Different Classes. 

At this point it is of interest to note the manner in which the difierent 
classes of farms participate in this movement. Of the very small farms 
only 3-1 per cent, are members of a co-operative dairy, but at thasamet time 
the milk of 58 per cent, of all the cows owned Iqr this class of peasant faapmer 
is delivered to some such dairy. In other words, most of these farmers are 
too small to possess a cow, while more than half of those that do are members 
of a co-operative dairy. 

The next class most weakly interested in the co-operative dairy move- 
ment is that of the large farmers — ^in many cases the great landowners — of 
whom only 43-5 per cent, are members of a co-operative dairy. In this case 
the reason is to be found in the feet that they are very often owners of dairies 
in which they deal with their own milk — ^in some few cases even adding to 
it by buying milk from their smaller neighbors. 

“ Between these two extremes about 85 per cent, of all the farmers are 
members of a co-operative daily, about 85 per cent, of the milk pro- 
'duced in the country is sold to a co-operative institution. 

“ Benefit of Co-operative Dairies to Smaller Farmers. 

< 

“ The immense benefit of this movement to the smaller farmers can hardly 
be overestimated. It was formerly practically impossible for the smaller 
man to deal with the milk produced on his farm in such a manner as to secure 
a high and uniform standard of butter and cheese. He had to rely on the 
local market for the sale of his produce, and there was besides a considerable 
wastage of by-products. Under the co-operative system — ^v^^hich owes its 
success largely to the introduction of the centrifugal separators, which render 
it possible to deal with large quantities of mift: expeditiously — ^the small 
farmer is assured of the best market obtainable, has more time for properly 
attending to his farm and stock, is. able- to buy back at a very low figure by- 
products, such as separated milk, which he may need for his own purposes ; 

. and, m<»t important of all, he has won the reliance of the maCrket on the high 
iahd uinEorm stanto 
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Management of a C6-opbeative Creamery. 

The society having been :(ormed, an executive committee is elected, it 
in turn electing its chairman, vice-chairman, and treasurer. The elections 
hold for a year. The committee appoints a manager, who is generally paid 
a lump sum, yearly, out of which he has to pay the employes and himself. 
This system has many obvious disadvantages, and it is not unlikely that 
it will in time be changed. The manager, besides engaging the employes 
and supervising the working of the dairy, has to keep the books and generally 
control the whole business of the undertaking. 

Fittings of the Creamery. 

‘‘ The creamery is almost invariably supplied with steam-driven centrifugal 
machines, and has one or more separators and pasteurisers, according to the 
amount of milk dealt with. The machines generally drive an electric plant 
and a cooling apparatus. All utensils are very carefully cleaned, as are the 
milk cans before their return to the farmer. Most of the machines and 
utensils appear to be of Danish manufacture, but English and German md.rks 
are sometimes seen. Great attention is paid to cleanliness ill every depart* 
ment, and the farmers also are required to observe a very high standard in 
this respect. . 

Cartage of MinK. 

'' The cartage of milk is generally done by the dairy society, who, in most 
cases, let it out to a contractor. The dairy charges the farJner so much per 
hundred pounds of milk. These charges vary from three to ten ore (rather 
less than ^d. to about l^d.). The farmers are bound to deliver the milk on 
the main road, where it is collected by the carrier. It is a common sight in 
Denmark to see two or three milk cans standing by the side of the road for 
the carrier to pick up. These cans hold a hundred pounds of milk, and are 
supplied by the dairy. 

" Treatment of Milk. 

The milk is weighed on receipt at the creamery and entered to the sub- 
scriber's account. Payment is made according to the amount of butter* 
fat contained in the milk. Every dairy makes regular tests of the milk 
supplied by its subscribers, and any falling below a certain standard is imme- 
diately notified to him, and if the fault is not remedied his milk is refused^ 
Great care is also exercised to prevent milk from any diseased animals beihg 
sent to the creamery. Some co-operative societies even go the length of underw 
taking partially to indemnify a subscriber who suspects one or more of hii 
cows of being tuberculous, and, in consequence, does not send his milk to 
the ereamery. 

'' Formation of a Co-oferative Dairy. 

** The capital required , to start an average Danish creamery varies tom 
61^200 to £1,600. TJiis sum, which woi;il4 coyer everything, is advanced; 
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to the co-operative society, by a bank or. other institution having money to 
invest. The farmers, forming the society pledge themselves, each according 
to the number of cows on his farm, to be liable for this loan. . The bank holds 
la mortgage on the factory or creamery, and has further right of recovery 
.against each farmer in proportion to the extent of his guarantee. The farmer 
undertakes to sell aU the noilk produced on his farm for a certain number of 
years — ^the period varies in the different societies from seven to 20 years — 
to the co-operative dairy, and to observe a certain number of rules as to feed- 
ing, of cows, treatment of milk, utensils, and so on. Infringements of- these 
rules are punishable by fine, but such cases are of very rare occurrence. Each 
member signs an agreement drawn, up in the above sense, binding himself 
. and his farm to the observance of the rules therein contained. It thus follows 
that if a farm changes hands during the period , for which the farmer has 
become a guarantor, the liability rests on the new owner, j 

; NtJMBEU OF Creamebies in Denmark in 1008. . 

. The figures iox the year 1908 show that there were in all 1,345 creameries 
in Denmark at the beginning of the year. Of this number 33 belonged to 
private persons (Heereagaardsmejerier), 211 were communal dairies (Faelles'- 
mejerier), and the remainder, 1,101, were co-operative dairies. . 

“ Associations of Co-operative Dairies in 1908. 

• “ The greater number of these dairies are again associated in various ways. 
The most comprehensive of these associations is, perhaps, the Committee of 
the. Federated Danish. Dairy Associations (Desamyirkende Danska Mejeri- 
{orenihgs Forretningsudvalg). This committee, which was founded in 1899, 
conrists of the Presidents of the Associated Dairies* Unions of Jutland, of 
Zealand-^Uand-Falster, and of the Funan Dairies' Association, in other words, 
of the dairy associations of the whole of Denmark proper. Its object is to 
consider the proposals to be laid before the yearly meetings of the associations, 
and. to endeavor to concentrate and unite the efforts of the various societies 
in:; all matters connected with dairy association. The State, in the yearly 
budget for. 1907-8, granted the coi^ttee Kr. 4,000 (£222) towards the ex- 
peinses of butter exhibitions, and Kr. 1,000 (£55) for the wages of a consultant 
in thb" control of the dairies. 

; *** Taking next the local associations of dsdries, the Presidents of which form 
the . committee above-mentioned, we -find the Associated. Dairies' Union of 
Jutland, composed of all the 13 minor dairy associations of the peninsula, 
who again have, as members 504 dairies. The object of this association is to 
form a connecting link between the various dairy associations of Jutland, 
and in general to further the interests of the dairy industry by holding butter 
competitions, eriubitions, giving advice, and so on. Each dairy association 
yearly contribution calculated upon the amount of Tni^lr dealt with 
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(in the yea,! 1907-8 this contribution was Er. 3 (3s. 4d.) per million pounds of ^ 
milk), and each association sends one representative for each seven dairies- 
of the association. The Union has a yearly budget of Kr. 14,000 (£777). The 
subscriptions amount to BLr. 6,000 (£333). The State contributed Kr. 6,650 
(£369), which was expended in securing the services of an expert as consultant, 
in arranging butter exhibitions, and generally in forwarding the production 
of milk and butter. 

The Associated Dairies’ Union of Zealand and Lolland-Falster has a 
membership of five dairy associations — ^pr in all 140 dairies. The Dai^ 
Association of Funen is composed of 145 dairies. Both these ^associations 
have generally the same object as the Jutland Union above mentioned. 

Election of the Boards of Co-operative Institutions.,' 

As a general rule all associations in Denmark coming within the. scope, .. 
of ' co-operation are. controlled by a committee and chairman elected for- 
different lengths of time — ^usually for a year. It has been found-thati it. is;., 
better to keep such committees separate, and as a consequence- we find ^ a 
number of such boards — in the smaller districts and villages often composed . 
of the same men^ — directing different undertakings in the various branches ., 
of agricultural co-operation, and working side by side throughput t^e land. % . 

“ The contributions to the dairy associations are generally based on the 
amount of milk dealt with in the ca.se of the (feiries themselves sometimes 
op the' number of cows belonging to . the subscriber, sometimes on the amount 
of milk ; while in the ;qase of bacon factories the subscription is, , as a rule, ; 
regulated by the number of hogs slaughtered, the subscriber in tlris- latter 
case generally guaranteeing a fixed sum. ’ . . . - ; ; - ‘ ^ 

'' Larger Product of the Cows on Smaller Farms. _ Z . , 
'' The average yield of milk from cows on farms of the two smallest classes* 
is considerably higher than that on larger; farms. This is probably krgdy 
due to the fact that on the smaller farms the. number of cows kept is prppoxr 
tionately fewer, and the farmer is consequently able to, attend to them per- 
sonally and more thoroughly than is possible on a larger scale. 

- . ' * ’ . . ' ■ ; ' i' . 0 * ; 

" Control Societies. ' ■ ' 

In. 1895 a new departure was made in agriculture associations, by thq 
formatiw of the first Control Society [ (Kontrolforening) ; the numjper had ; 
increased to 479 in 1907, with an aggregate membership of about 12,000. 
These societies are aided by the State, the subvention in 1^6-t being & 
120,000 (£ 6 , 666 ). 

“Formation of Control ^Societies. 

" Though not actually co-operative undertakings, these societies are formed 
on co-operative lines by the' farmers in various districts. A membejcship 
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of eight is necessary before the society can receive State aid, though this aid 
may be refused by the Minister of Agriculture in certain circumstances. ’ 

“ Object of Contkol Societies. 

'' The principal aim of these societies is to improve the milk-producing, 
capacities of the breed of cattle in Denmark. With this object an expert 
is appointed as controller (it is calculated that one controller can look after 
about 1,000 cows). This ofBlcer travels from one farm to another in his dis- 
trict and gives the farmers advice as to the cows they should select for breeding 
purposes, and the bulls to which it would be best to put them. The farmer 
has to keep a record of the weight of milk yielded by each cow, and ofc the 
butter-fat contained therein, together with details as to the amount and nature 
of the fodder supplied to the cow. By this means the controller is able to 
advise as to the profitableness of the animal. The practice of breeding only 
from such cows as are good milkers is said to be tending towards the produc- 
tion of a breed possessing unusually developed capacities in this diiecticm. 

Beside the main object of improving the breed of cattle, the contrblter' 
also gives advice on other branches of agricidtural industry, such as the pigs, 
roots, &c. He also keeps duplicate account books for each farm, being both 
auditor and adviser to the &rmer. 

** Co-operative Bacon-Curing I’actories. 

'' Second only in importance to the dairying industry in Danish agricultural, 
life is the bacon-curing industry. In 1887 the import of Danish pigs in a 
living state into Germany was prohibited, and the Danish farmer saw himself ■ 
obliged to look for another market. One dr two old-established firms in 
Copenhagen had for some years been dealing with the British market in salted 
bacon, and hence the first inclination was towards Great Britain. These 
firms were private concerns, and used the opportune excess of Supply over 
demand to reduce the price given to the Danish farmers for their pigs, while 
maintaining to a very large extent the price to their customers in London. 
This state of things was eminently unsatisfactory to the farmer, who, having 
the success of the recently started co-operative dairies before his eyes, decided ’ 
to experiment in co-operation in this branch of agriculture also, and the first 
co-operative pig-killing and bacon-curing factory in Denmark was founded 
at Horsens in 1888. A certain amount of difficulty was experienced at first, 
the established private firms naturally ofEering much opposition, and the* 
experience gained in co-operative dairying being only to a slight degree 
applicable to this new departure. 

" Growth op the Movement. 

** Despite various obstacles, the success of the movement was assured from 
the b^inning. Eght new co-operative factories were established in the 
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second year of the movement, and the number has grown yearly since. The 
number of co-operative pig-killing and bacon-curing factories in 1908 was 
36, with a membership of about 95,000. (Besides these co-operative factories 
there were 24 private firms, so that the total number of enterprises in this 
branch of the industry was 60.) 

Co-operative Pig-Killino and Bacon-Curing Factories. 

“ The constitution of a co-operative pig-killing and bacon-curing factory 
is, Tmutatis mulardis, materially the same as that of a co-operative dairy. 
The area over which the members of a co-operative slaughtery are scattered 
is naturally larger than that covered by a dairy. The consignments to the 
factory are neither daily nor in small quantities, as in the case of dairies,- 
but at longer intervals and in larger quantities. Again, the perishable nature 
of milk necessarily limits the distance over which it can be transported, 
while with the live pig this is not the case. The risks of transport are borne 
by the factory once the pig has been consigned ; moreover, the factory bears 
the cost of transport for such pigs as are sent by train, so that all pigs, whether 
from far or near, arrive at the factory at an equal minimum of cost to the 
farmer. 

" The money for erecting the factories was raised by loans, as in the case 
of the dairies, the guarantee being in this case also for a certain number of 
years, generally five, seven, or ten. In most cases the original loans have 
have already been paid oS, and the factories are owned by the members 
themselves. The members bind themselves, to deliver all their pigs to the 
factory (generally with the exception of the sows .and hogs for breeding pur- - 
poses and young pigs under a certain weight). They may, however, sell to 
a fellow-member, upon whom the obligation towards the factory devolves. 
Special rules are made as to the admittance of new members subsequent to 
the foundation of the factory. 

The members elect their committee, which in turn elects its chairman 
and vice-chairman, and appoints a director of the factory, and in soHu^^fases 
certain other officials. The director manages the factory under the control 
of the committee. 

Associated Danish Co-operative Pig guAUGHTERiEs. „ 

This association (De Samvirkende Danske Andels-Svineslagterier) wa^ 
founded in 1§97, and 33 out of 36 co-operative slaughteries in Denmarfe 
belong to it. It consists of members of the committees of all the associated 
factories, who elect a committee of five of their memberea who Stay in office 
for two 'years, and of two fa,ctory directors, who hold office for a year. The 
expenses of the association are divided among the assodated factories in pro- 
portion to the number of pigs they have riaughtered, and varies from one 
to two dre per pig— in all about Kr. 
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“ The objects .of this association are to represent the interests of the industry 
as regards legislation, to secure the best irkformation as to transport of and 
demand for slaughterhouse products, to work for the improvement of Danish 
bacon by affording the assistance of scientific consultants, &c., and to promote 
rational pig-breeding. (There are other associations for the improvement 
of the various breeds of pigs, some of which are assisted by the Government, 
but which are not co-operative in their constitution.) • 

\ - A very important function of this association is " to diffuse immediately 
the latest intelligence regarding the bacon industry among those concerned.’ 
The endeavor to introduce a common quotation of prices for bacon produced 
in Denmark has only inet with partial success up to the present. , The abattoirs, 
of Jutland and Funen have established a board which, on the receipt of bi- 
weekly despatches from England, ,fia:es. the price as far as these abattoirs 
th^selves are concerned. The Zealand and Lolland-Falster markets are, 
however, somewhat, influenced by the neighborhood of Copenhagen, and it 
has hitherto been, found impossible to establish a general quotation for tho 
whole country. The association, however, keeps its members informed of . 
the state of the market and of the number of pigs slaughtered in Denmark 
and Ireland, so that a very good idea of the prices can be formed by the, 
factory directors. • ' : . 

The action of the association in having a scientific veterinarjj expert at 
the disposal .of its members (the Government have made a grant of Kr. - 2,000 
(£111) yearly towards the -expenses of this expert) has contributed largely 
to the success of .the Danish.,bacon industry. The Agricultural High School 
has also placed its laboratory, at the disposal of the association, for purposes 
of experiment; - : , , 

*‘ It is also due “to the association, that the veterinary control of exported 
meat; which was regulated by the"I^*W of July 29th, .1903, was recently 
revised, and that the standard was so raised that foreign customers of Denmark 
can he certain that .they receive nothing but absolutely sound meat.” 
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REGISTERED PEDIGREE COWS. 


TESTING THE ANNUAL PRODUCTION. 

By W. M. Singleton, in the New Zealand Journal oj Agriculture. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of modern times is the advancement 
made in the productive character of dairy stock, as evidenced in the covs 
which are the world's greatest producers of milk and hutter-fat. Whether 
this success of the breeder has been obtained by means of providing suitable 
environment for the cow and her ancestry, or whether advantage has been 
taken of certain mutations which have appeared as suggested by the Men- 
delian theory, matters not. Certain femilies possessing special dairy qualities 
have been built up by taking advantage of the prepotency of an animal 
possessing such qualities in a marked degree and capable of transmitting 
them to its ofEspring. It is now generally known that among all the dairy 
breeds certain families stand out as possessing the best qualities of the breed 
in a special degree. 

Those dairy ^attle known as “ purebreds " are, as a class, generally con- 
sidered to possess certain fairly well-fixed and desirable qualities, which 
the keeping of the breed in a pure state tends, when accompanied by judicious 
selection, to propagate and strengthen. The power of transmitting these 
qualities is thereby intensified, and the breed made more valuable so long 
as these qualities transmitted have a monetary value. 

As factory dairying extends, as land values increase, and as more in- 
tensive dair 3 dng becomes necessary, the monetary value of the dairy cow 
has relegated the aesthetic consideration to the background, and now ** hand- 
some is as handsome does,” and the cow prized most highly is the one that 
" delivers the goods ” and has this propensity so fixed in her through in- 
heritance from , a long line of ancestors of the one type that, according to 
the law of chance, she is likely to transmit the same desirable qualities to 
her offspring. And while this quality i^ prized ,so highly in the dairy cow,, 
even from the view-point of offspring alone, it must be remembered that 
the cow^s offspring will, each year, number usually not more than one, whereas 
the male may be parent of many times this number. How much more 
important is it, therefore, that the dairyman should be positive that the head 
of his daiiw herd has by inheritance received those , dairy . quaKties which 
the .herd-owner is striving tb fix in his herd,! . . , 

These dairy, qualities are now. very much abfeewted? and may he summed 
up as the ability to get offspring which, ff females, will produce a large 
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quantity of milt and "butter-fat economically.’* At one period of tlie develop- 
ment of our dairy herds the numbers of breeders who might excel according 
to the then standards was more or less restricted to those who had a special 
endowment or natural aptitude along -that line. In these later days, when 
the productive capacity of the dairy cow is considered of premier importance 
in successful dairying, the field is enlarged, and a lover of dairy animals 
who is gifted with fair judgment and energy, a kindly nature and infinite 
patience, may, by using the scales and fat-test to provide him with exact 
data, make a success of dairy-farming. This door has been opened to the 
greater number very largely through testing and recoiding of the yields 
of purebred cows, and by the records of purebred bulls, as seen in the number 
of their daughters which have distinguished themselves in this xecoid of yields 
or performance. By consulting this record of purebred cows, the beginner 
in the older dairy countries can for himself select dairy stock from those 
families of 'which the females are heavy milk and butter-fat producers. Tlie 
prospective dairyman can ascertain whether the bulls of any particular family 
are transmitting enhanced milking qualities to their offspring, for it is only 
through the good records of his daughters that a bulTs name is admitted 
to the registry. With such information at his disposal even the uninitiated 
may make an intelligent selection of good dairy stock. As the associations 
of the various breeders of dairy stock admit only purebred males and females 
to their Record of Performance and Advanced Registry, the security which 
these records offer the purchaser is certainly valuable. 

Records op Performance or Advanced Registry. 

Official records were not instituted until some considerable time after 
the herd-books were established. As the numbers of purebred dairy stock 
increased and competition became keener, the records of performance came 
to the fore, and control of these records was taken up by the breeders’ associa- 
tions for each breed. It then became quite fashionable for breeders with 
long purses to make a hobby of rearing record-breaking dairy cows and. 
heifers, and the number of records which have been made and broken is sur- 
prising. The development in the dairy stock necessary to keep pace with 
this record-breaking line of work has been, equally amazing; but, while 
these extremely high records are mteresting as showing what the possibilities 
of some dairy cows are, they are not so necessary from the view-point of the 
practical dairyman or practical breeder. 

For some time the short tests were all that were demanded. Official 
one-day, two-day, seven-day, or thirty-day tests were considered quite 
sufficient to indicate the productive capacity of the purebred dairy cow ; 
and many breeders affirm that in the interests of the dairy cowl’s constitu- 
tion she should ^t be kept up to record-breaking pitch throughout an entire 
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lactation period. While many agree with this line of argument, they are not 
satisfied to accept the record of a seven-day test as a true indication of a 
cow's producing capacity for the lactation period. Many cows may milk 
exceptionally well for a time, hut may not be possessors of that all-important 
quality known as '' persistency." The tendency amongst practical dairy- 
men who are breeding for yearly returns, as well as with the object of selling 
stud stock, seems to be more along the line of disca^sifajg the short-pericd 
official tests and extending the tests to take into consideration the cow's 
full milking period. This class of testing is likely to popularise itself, for, 
while the dairy cows are not expected to break records, they are under this 
system expected to do fairly good work throughout the whole milking period, 
and the figures indicating the cow's production in this manner are much 
more intelligible to the average dairyman, and at the same time are a more 
faithful indication to the dairyman of the cow's comparative w^orth. 

The breeders of Holstein-Friesian cattle claim the credit of being, the 
pioneers in connection with the taking of advanced registry official records, 
while the breeders of the Guernsey claim to be the first to adopt semi-official 
records for the whole lactation period. The various associations of breeders 
have accepted this style of record-, while at the same time many continue 
the official record for the short period. 

Semi-opficial Records. 

In the making of the short-period official records the supervisor or testing 
officer (who is usually an appointee of an experimental station or an Agri- 
cultural Department) remains at the farm during the time of such test. 
He weighs and samples for testing each and every milking, and the yield 
for the period is figured accordingly. While this is necessary for short tests, 
it is not so necessary for the test of the whole period. In tliis semi-official 
test for the full lactation period the owner is required to weigh, or cause to 
be weighed, the milk of the cow for each and every milking, and to keep a 
record of the same. A record of these weights must be supplied each month, 
and at the end of the lactation period the yearly record must be forwarded 
by the owners, and must be accompanied by an affidavit sworn before a justice 
of the peace or notary public declaring the weights to be accurate. The 
Government officer in charge of the testing is expected to visit the farm^ 
once a month for about two days. He is to weigh the milk during his visit 
and to compare it with previous weights, and take samples for testing for fat. 
The production of fat for the month is figured hy taking the w'eight of milk 
for the month as found by the farmers and figuring this at the test foimd 
by the Government officer. The lactation period must not extend over 
365 days, and each cow must drop a calf within, say, fifteen months from 
the tiTn<i her test commenced. 
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Cows are classed as two-year-olds/^ three-year-olds/' four-year- 
olds,” and mature cows.” Unless an animal produces up to a certain 
minimum of milk and butter-fat stated as tbe standard for her class in the 
semi-official test, she is not admitted to the record of merit. These standards 
vary with difEerent breeds, but are usually within the following limits : — 

Maximum. .Minimum. 


Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Two-year-olds 7,500 255 5,500 198 

Three-year-olds 8,500 289 6,500 234 

Four-year-olds 9,500 323 7,500 270 

Mature cows 10,500^[_ 357 [ [ i 8,500 3C6 


It is suggested that the time is opportune in New Zealand when semi- 
official testing might be commenced with profit to the daily ing communities 
of this country and to the breeders of purebred dairy stock. Dairymen 
about to purchase purebred bulls will pay more for those descended ficm 
ancestry of known merit. The extra price will more than repay the cost 
of taking the weight of milk daily. A semi-official record of a cow for one 
year may be legitimately quoted by the breeders when selling any piogeny 
of tliis cow ; and the one season^s testing may influence very materially 
the price of some seven or eight sons arid daughters, not to mention the 
influence on animals whose relationship is far*ther removed. 

To the dairymen of our Dominion who are endeavoring to improve their 
herds such records would be invaluable. At present many dairy-faimers 
desire to get purebred sires from known -good milking strains, but while 
many purebred sires are offering, little is known of their capacity to get good 
milk-producing progeny. For supplying this knowledge, semi-official records 
of the buirs dam and grandams are necessary, and their absence constitutes 
the missing link ” in New Zealand breeding of liigh-producing dairy stock. 
The t-esting of the yield production of the individual cows which constitute 
our ordinary crossbred herds is extending, and is creating a demand for pure- 
bred sires ; but to an equal extent this herd-testing is creating a demand for 
the milk and butter-fat records of the sires of such dam and grandams. 
It is only by the use of sires whose quality is assured by such records that the 
most intelligent improvement can be made in our dairy herds. The time 
is not far distant when our most progressive dairymen will, w'hen purchasing 
a head for their dairy herd, demand not only a pedigree, but records such as 
described above. 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


By Officers of the Stock Department. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

{flontinued jroyn 'page 510.) 

Nervous diseases are generally spoken of as fits or staggers, and their 
differential diagnosis is entirely beyond the skill of the stockowner ; in fact, it 
severely taxes that of the expert veterinary surgeon, for the brain and spinal 
cord and the intricate network of nerves associated with these central organs 
are so delicately constructed and so marvellously interbalahced that the 
relationship of cause and effect requires minute investigation and most 
careful treatment. 

Apoplexy, 

A common disease affecting the nervous system is apoplexy, which is 
generally caused by over-fulness of the blood-vessels of the nervous system, 
especially those of the brain, and causes the animal to lose all sensation until 
the pressure is removed. The disease is dangerous, as if an animal is-attacked 
while at work the sudden fall will upset a team, or cause a nasty accident if 
the sufferer is a single horse in the shafts. The attack is sudden ; the difiSciilt 
breathing — stertor, as it is called — ^and the blood-shot appearance of the eye, 
accompanied by more or less blindness, are the principal symptoms. 

Failing veterinary assistance, the pressure may be most quickly relieved 
by bleeding at the neck vein, the jugular. 

The symptoms of sunstroke and he^ apoplexy are sinoilar to those of 
pressure apoplexy, but one knows by the heat of the day or the exposure to 
the sun, combined with exhaustion from work, that the attack has been 
brought on by external climatic conditions. Bleeding, enemas to empty 
the bowels, ice or cold water to the poll and spine, good shade, and plenty of 
fresh air are the means to adopt to bring about relief. 

The mare is sometimes attacked with a form of apoplexy after foaling, 
caused by the sudden readjustment of the circulation after birth. In such 
a ca^e quietness and laxative food and medicine are the best treatment. 

In old animals a diseased condition of the arteries of the brain, called 
atheroma, brings on a fit of apoplexy, which very often proves fatal, and if 
it does not, a bullet in the brain will most probably he the best treatment 
and save a good deal of unremunerative trouble and expense. 
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Mad Staggers. 

Actual infiammation of tlie brain and -the earlier condition of congestion 
of that organ, or of the fine coats which surround and protect it {the meninges), 
are manifested by what is commonly spoken of as mad staggers — name 
sufi6.ciently descriptive to render a detailed exposition of the symptoms 
unnecessary. 

The frantic plunging of the animal or the inert immobility of its heavy body 
render treatment difiScult, and in most cases it will resolve itself into leaving 
the animal alone in a shady and protected spot where it cannot do itself 
harm in its struggles, and doses of laxatives, such as Epsom salts, in the drink- 
ing water. If more active measures are taken the greatest care must be 
exercised to avoid accidents, which otherwise will quickly arise from the 
animal’s rapid and ungoverned movements. In all affections of the nervous 
system it is most desirable to keep the bowels vrorking freely, as the pressure of 
blood in the vessels is thus relieved. 

Inflammation of the meninges, or coats of the brain and spinal cord, when 
acute, is generally associated with the foregoing, and causes paralysis by the 
pressure produced by the amount of inflammatory fluid exuded between the 
meninges. In chronic cases this often becomes solid, and then the continuous 
pressure of some particular part of the brain or cord brings about a partial 
paralysis affecting those parts w^hich are innervated or controlled by the 
fibres which come from the parts of the nervous organs affected. This form 
of paralysis often results in permanent loss of pow’er in one or more limbs, 
and if it yields to treatment it does so but slowly, and in the cases of the 
horse if recovery is not complete a lameness persists wdiich renders the treat- 
ment unsatisfactory. External warmth is of great use in this disease, which 
is often due to accident of to the presence of worms or their eggs in the 
vessels of the meninges. 


ToxAsmo Paralysis. 

It is quite a different disease to that known as cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
a better name for W'hich would be toxsemic paralysis — a disease unfortunately 
prevalent in South Australian horses. There may be no premonitory’' symp- 
toms, the horse being noticed to be stiff, giddy, or staggering ; often the lips 
swell and there is a profuse flow of saliva, wdiich is ropy, like thin starch. 
The eyelids are filled wdth tears and their vessels are full of blood, as are those 
of the lining of the nose, upon which little blood spots may often be noticed. 
In the early stages the breathing and pulse are not disturbed, but as the 
disease advances they become more rapid, and irregular and intermittent 
as death approaches. The thermometer does not indicate fever. 

The symptoms of paralysis come on suddenly. There is a total inability 
to move the muscles of the body and limbs ; the horse falls prostrate to the 
ground, and is unable to rise without assistance. In the majority of cases 
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there is difl&culty in swallowing, which, in severe cases, is very marked indeed, 
and causes the horse to present a very loathsome and pitiful appearance. 
Ho rests his head on the nearest object, feed-box, bucket, &c., and endeavors 
to masticate food or drink water ; the tongue lolls out, the lips lop down, 
and a thick wliitish, ropy discharge exudes from the eyes and nostrils. In 
most cases where the animals are not placed in slings death ensues in from 
12 to 36 hours. Rapid wasting takes place, and horses in good condition 
when attacked with this disease very quickly become emaciated. The bowels 
may not work freely and the urine is reduced in quantity. Before death 
the horse loses consciousness, and all the fmictions of the body fail. 

Treatment is difficult and often unsatisfactorj''. Hyposulphite of soda is 
useful when its administration can be managed, and the soluble preparations 
of iodine are most likely to help, but expert veterinary aid must be sought if 
recovery is to be expected. 

Convulsions. 

Coma, or unconsciousness, frequently accompanies injuries to the brain, 
whether these are external or internal, and little can be done beyond keeping 
the bowels open and the head cold. Convulsions, fits, or epilepsy generally 
arise from irritation of the nerves, due in many cases, and most often in young 
horses, to worms or teething, and the removal of the irritating causes generally 
results in a cessation of fits. As preventives the bowels should be kept active, 
the diet spare and succulent, and the animal so placed that it will not injure 
itself while the fit is on. 


Stringhalt and Shivering. 

Stringhalt and sliivering are nervous dis'eases closely allied, and manifested 
by the inability of the animal to use control of the nerve supply of the limbs, 
generally the hind ones. In stringhalt the animal proceeds with a peculiar 
jerky action of one or other of the hind legs, which peculiarity, in mild cases, 
wears ofi after a step or two, while in severe cases it increases as the animal 
progresses. 

Shivering is aptly called in French iimndbUUe and affects the liind quarters, 
so that the animal is unable to back a load, often, indeed, to be backed alone, 
one of the most noticeable symptoms being a curious shivering^ of the tail, 
from which the disease is named. These disease are due to obscure neive 
troubles arising from a variety of causes, of which debifitating •"illnesses, 
hereditary disposition, and sometimes wandering worms in the twKits or 
substance of the spinal cord are the chief. 

Treatment, beyond general tonics and nerve res^rers, is not of much use, 
and animals affected with these diseases should not be used for breeding, 
although sometimes it may pay to keep them for straightforward work, 
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Other Nervous Diseases. 

Fainting occurs in some animals from over-exertion. It should be treated by 
allowing the patient to lie quiet, freed feom tight harness or girths, till recovery 
commences, when ice or cold water to the head will refresh and reinvigorate 
it. Ammonia may be held to the animars nose and when it is sufficiently 
recovered as to be able to swallow, beer or spirits may be given with advantage. 

One often hears of mad, sleepy, and grass staggers. The first is the delirium 
due to inflammation of the brain ; the second is an indefinite term, which 
applies equally to coma and various forms of congestive paralysis ; while the 
third is often a popular name for the toxsemic paralysis, already alluded to. 

Lightning shock sometimes induces a form of paralysis or staggers, which 
generally passes off in a few hours or in a day or two. 

. Hydatids in the brain and the larvae of various flies in the upper air passages 
often cause symptoms like mad staggers in the horse, and it requires both 
skill and experience to be able to locate them, and then to adopt methods 
to bring about their removal. If they are suspected to be present a veterinary 
surgeon should be consulted at once. 

Some nervous mares suffer from hysteria, and such cases are best treated 
by spaying or removal of the ovaries, but it is well to try the effect of getting 
a foal from them first, as frequently tliis calms them down. 

Various other forms of paralysis result from injuries to nerves, but their 
treatment is as a rule too expensive and tedious to be profitable. In these 
cases it is but seldom that a complete cure can be looked for, and anything 
short of this is not worth bothering about in the horse, where lameness is'^a 
bar to utility. 

[To be coMinued.) 





Jersey Cows. 
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THE DAIRY. 


FEEDING OF THE DAIRY COW. 


By P. H. SuTBB, Dairy Expert. 

The feeding of dairy stock does not receive sufficiently serious consideration 
by dairymen, the quantity and quality of the food supplied being largely left 
to chance. 

In the flush of the spring months there is an abundance of nutritious, 
milk-making pasture, but this is quickly followed up by hot and dry summer 
months, when the natural pastures are not in a condition whereby a cow 
can continue to make milk to profit. Again, many cattle are obliged to 
exist upon stubble lands and bare paddocks where there is little food obtainable 
and that, as a rule, lacking succulence and sufficient nutriment to maintain 
the system, much less to allow of making milk. This neglect to provide 
for the feeding of dairy cattle is unquestionably the weakest spot in Austra- 
lian dairy practice. So far as South Australia is concerned there are few 
outside the metropolitan area who make that food provision so .essential to 
successful dairying. 

If dairying practice is to be carried on during the midsummer and 
winter, then special and careful provision must be made. In summOT much' 
could be dd;^where rich flats and a good water supply e3dst. In sudi places 
lucerne, one of best if not the king of dairy fodders, could be grown ; 
and maize, sorghum, wheat, and peas could be produced for siloing, thus 
providing a .c^j|Kn supply during the periods of scarcity. 

For winter l^ed those keeping cows should give some attention to the grow- 
ing of mangolds and oats and barley, if put in early, will also be. found to 
give good results when fed to cows: Thousand-headed kale, Chou Moellier 
are also, useful fodder crops to grow. 

Iij.,iny opinion every effort should be made to induce dairymen to evince 
a kfj^er interest in those two most important factors to success in" dairying 
practi^,. viz., breeding and feeding. 

Wi^: i?ference to breeding, it should he made, possible for dairymen to 
secure* the services of the most suitable bulls at a Reasonable cost. 

In regard to effecting improvement in prodac;tion, 1 am of opinion that’ 
^suc^ could be looked for earlj if better provisioh were toade to Judiciou sly^ 
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feed our herds. I therefore think demonstration work should be arranged 
to be carried out in various centres, where a progressive farmer would agree 
to grow the crops recommended on his farm. The seed and manure should 
be supplied by the Government free of cost, and all necessary records kept 
free of cost by the dairymen of the food fed and the results. If thought 
advisable the Government might also consider the question of erecting 
movable silos on such farms, and these, if desired, might be purchased by 
the farmer on reasonable terms. 

Finally, I would point out that if there is to be a sound, permanent im- 
provement in the dairying industry there must be a keener interest taken in the 
business. Haphazard methods must pass away, more intelligence must 
be evinced in breeding and feeding, truer loyalty must obtain in regard to 
the co-operative system, and farmers must more fully recognise their respon- 
sibilities in the production of good dairy produce. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laume, Poultry Expert. 


OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Good resolutions are generally made during tHs month. It is hoped that 
with regard to matters connected with poultry-breeding many gocd resolutions 
will be made, and, more important, kept. The stud-breeder should resolve 
to improve his methods so that he may produce stock of the highest quality 
and value, which he will feed on scientific principles. He will, perhaps, 
if he be wise, resolve to distribute only good, reliable stock, and consign all 
others to the pot. The small holder, who may be desirous of adding to his or 
her income should resolve to begin in a small way and gradually work up a 
profitable flock of birds. By adopting modem methods of housing and fee<hng 
the profits may be assured. If information on any point is desired the Poultry 
Expert will be pleased to give it. The old saying that there is wisdom in 
many counsels does not apply to poultry-breeding. The farmer, his wife, 
and family should resolve to shake off the apathy so apparent of late years. 
Let them abolish the non-productive feathered ones now doing duty as farm 
poultry. Let them add materially to their incomes, even if already large, 
and thereby promote a valuable industry. Let the farmers replace their 
mongrel hens with modern utility poultry. 

Eggs , — ^AU poultry-breeders should resolve to gather their eggs at least 
once a day, and to provide clean nests mth plenty of straw so that the eggs 
may be kept clean. They should resolve to market the eggs as often as 
possible and sell or dispose of only those eggs which are known to be fresh. 
They should instil these facts into their neighbors* minds. 

Tuhh Poulhy . — ^Breeders should prepare to breed early in the autumn 
so as to have a supply of fat young birds when prices are high in the 
spring. They should resolve to sell table poultry when young and properly 
fattened. In all matters all poultry-breeders should resolve to cooperate 
in extending and improving the condition of the poultry industry. 

The Young Stock . — ^During the hotVeather the young stock will need much 
Attention if success is to be attained. Gull out and d&pose of all inferior 
specimens, poor doers, cripples, or puny specimens. The room they occupy 
will be invaluable to the selected chickens.^ Do not overcrowd ; aim father 
to produce a moderate number of really live, strong, well-groTO stock. 

Oreenfood . — All poultry may, during the hpt weather, have an unlimited 
supply of succulent greenfood*— thie is the tiine ivhen they most require it. 
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Not only is greenfood cooling to the system, but the mineral salts so essential 
to proper development are best supplied in this form. , Green lucerne, endives 
(bitter lettuce), and clover are rich in salts, and are therefore excellent. 
When breeders use more greenfood there will be less troubles. Greenfood 
contains salts and minerals in the organised form in which they can be assimi- 
lated. It is of very little use when troubles are at hand to give inorganic 
salts and minerals with the expectation that they will cure all the resulting ills. 

Sanitation. — ^Keep poultry-houses clean, and frequently spray with disin- 
fectants. Fork over the soil in the runs and give them a spell occasionally. 
Strict attention to this matter will save much loss and trouble. Scald out the 
drinking vessels and see that the water is always cool and kept in absolute 
shade. 

Poultry Tides. — ^During the warm weather these pests, if 'not exterminated, 
will cause great losses. Numerous cases of losses, on examination, proved 
recently to be due to poultry ticks, and not to outbreaks of disease. Remem- 
ber that it is illegal to allow poultry ticks to infest your premises. If your 
neighbors* premises are infested and so cause trouble to you, write to the 
Poultry Expert, who will take measures to abate the nuisance. Lose no time 
in eradicating all ticks. 

The Export Trade in Table Poultry. — As in previous years, sLipments to 
England will be made in January, February, and March. Ducklings will 
be received until February and chickens only during March. It does not pay 
to make late shipments of duckling. The prices received for the various 
shipments have been very satisfactory. Full particulars on application. 

The Laying Comjpetitions. — ^Entries close at the of&ce of the Poultry Expert, 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide, on January 31st. 
The tests will be for 12 months, beginning on April 1st, 1912, and terminating 
on March 31st, 1913, as follows : — Eoseworthy, Section I., light breeds ; 
Section IT., heavy breeds~~six pullets in a pen. Entry fee 10s. Open to the 
world. Open yards. Section lH,, scratching shed test. Twenty pens 
were available for this test, and they w^e all applied for at once. Kybybolite, 
section I., light breeds ; Section 11., heavy breeds — ^six pullets in a pen. 
Housed during winter and wet weather in scratching sheds. Entry fee 10s. 
Eestricted to breeders in the South-East. 

It is pleasing to note that 30 pens have already been promised by Mount 
Gambier and Kalangadoo breeders. Eifty-two pens is the limit. South- 
Eastern breeders are requested to support the test, which, in accordance 
with general request, is made puxdy local. 

1^' Surplus Stoeh at PouUry Scions.— Th^e are still some splendid Buff 
Orpingtons, Black Orpingtons, and Plymouth Eock stud birds for diBf>csaI 
at very reasonable prices. Some prondising chickens are also for salei 
in the first instance to the Poultrjr Expert, Adelaide; \ ' 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIUNS. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ TEST. 


ROSEWOKTHY. 

[JStarted on April 1st, 1911, and to terminate March 31st, 1912.] 



Competitor. 


Eggs Laid . 
for 1 

Month ended 
Decembtr 81st. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
; April Ut,19ll, 
to 

Dec. 31st, 191 1. 

1 




SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS. 

White Leohobks (except where otherwise noted). 

The Range Poultry and Egg Farm, Toowoomba, Queensland 13( 

Cosh, A. J., Normanville 121 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S.W. 11^ 

Hamill, H., Kogarah Bay, Sydney Ill 

Rhodes, H. G., Brompton 101 

Collings, C. A., Riverton 131 

Hay, 0., Normanville ’ 

Stevenson H., Port Mel^ume, Victoria 13: 

Pope, P., jun.y Rockleigh 9: 

Msdthouse, James, Noimanyille 12: 

Moritz Bros., Kalwgadoo 12l 

Whetstone & Rnai^pstein, Clare IT 

Lampe, Bert, Kadina, S.A. 11< 

CoUings, C. A., Riverton 121 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 101 

Bond, A. J., Clare 12^ 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo 121 

Waite, F. J. Osborne, Nailsworth . . 10- 

Ellery, J., & Son, Clare .'. 13i 

Kempster, T. E., Lilydale, Victoria 11^ 

Kinnear, Mrs. A. E. , Hyde Park’ . .’ ' , ...... 12: 

Steer, W. J., Port Pirie West 121 

Fitz-Gerald, Gerald, Mordialloo, Victoria 12- 

Peatherstone, Mrs. M. A., North Croydon 11' 

Lawson, Miss N., Lower Mitcham Ill 

Provis, Mrs. W., Eudunda 121 

Steed, J. F. T., Woodville 12i 

ITren. Mrs. P. A., Kapunda I3< 

Codling H., Mitcham Park 12 

Provis, W., Eudunda. 10< 

Pedder, E. A., Burnside 11 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange 11 

Swann, V. Roy, Jamestown .' 10 

Miels, C. & H., LittlehamplCn. . 10 

Wondatta Poultry Farm, Eudunda 8 

Purvis, Master James, West Glanville ' 10 

South Tan Yean Poultry Farm, South Tau Yean, Victoria. ... 9 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham . ’ 11 

Mazey, Phillip, Alberton 12 

Padman; A. H., Hyde Park 13 

Hill Chas., Monarto South 12 
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ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
jfor 

Month ended 
December 31st. 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April let, 1911, 

Dec. 31st, 1911. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BTL'EEDS^aontmued, 
White Leghorhs (except where otherwise noted). 


Read, J. D., Springhurst, Victoria 

Mildren, D., Clare 

Eokenoann, W, P., Eudunda 

Hnrford, E. W., GrangeTiUe 

Saigenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Shepherd, R. H, Balahlava 

Rice,. J. E., Cottonyille 

Burden, H. P., Balaklara 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, ^uth Yan Yean, Victoria .... 

Eeddie, R. A., Woodside 

Punris, Miss Gracie, West Glan'^e ;...... 

March, H. S-, Hapunda 

Mildren, B., Clare 

Hill, Chas., Monarto South 

Marshall, J. W., Moonta 

Hollands, Iru, Moonta 

Dyer, P., WoodriUe 

Edgar, R., Moonta 

flocking, E. D., Kadina 

Purvis, W., West Glanville . .' 

Carling, R., Kangaroo Flat 

Hewlett, H., Moonta ; 

Addison, Mrs. A, L., Malvern , . ; 

Menkens, F. H., Henley Beach i . . 

Haimes, T. F.,.Fullarton Estate 

James, Wm., Croydon 

Pettigrove, T. A.,- Northcote, Victoria 

Read, J. D., Sprin^urst, Victoria 

Biordan, D., Kent Town 

Rappler Bros.. Marion 

Bertelsmeier, C. B-, Clare 

“ Kodnoowarra,” Enfield .'. 

Mairson & Smith, Prospect 

Connor, D. C., Gawler 

Thistle Stud Poultry Farm, Quom 

IJren, P. A-, Kapunda 

March, H. S., ^punda. 

Narim Poultry Farm, Mlnlaton 

Holmes, F. A., Frances 

lillywhite^ B. G., Dulwich 

Burden, Mrs. M., Islington 

Coomhes, E. R. , Silverton, N.S. W. 

Curtis, G. R., Mit(duLm • 

Roche, Mrs. N., Middle Brighton, Victoria 

Mitcheson, E. H., Proqpect ;..... 

Haunaford, F. E., Monteith 

Belcher, P. A. S., Geomtown : 

Whitrow, A. J., Enoxi^e 

“Euiinima,*’ Kyhybolite 

Kahns, A. G., Eudunda. 

CounW, E., & Foreman, Hindmarsh ; . 

Morton, T. W., East Moonta 

Hall, T. 0., Rose Park 


127 

768 

126 

852 

128 

902 

181 

925 

118 

814 

118 

818 

109 

812 

109 

834 

129 

857 

127 

838 

117 

905 

119 

818 

128- 

879 

72 

752 

112 

846 

122 

846 

109 

839 

113 

878 

121 

673 

129' 

960 

136 

866 

122 

780 

120 

738 

128 

896 

111 

781 

118 

702 

lU 

792 

97 

629 

98 

j 706 

116 

i 786 

132 

869 

124 

! 792 

133 

812 

118 

842 

144 

790 

138 

797 

113 

864 

104 

643 

108 

766 

90 

617 

99 

739 

117 

875 

98 

749 

86 

621 

117 

870 

110 

768 

113 

690 

116 

804 

101 i 

1 643 

114 ; 

740 

103 ^ 

^ 653 

98 

617 

96 I 

1 684 
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EOSEVORTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— CimJtBWK?. 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 

Month ended 
December Slst. 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1911, 
to 

Dec.Stst, 1911. 


SECTION r.-LIGHT BREEDS- 


"White Lbghoens (except where otherwise, noted). 


Ontario Poultry Farm, Clarendon ........ 

Biggs, W. D., Hyde Park 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Bedfern Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Yictoria 

Sickert, P. , Clarence Park 

Bennett, W. C., Magill 

Franklin, G., Kent Town (Minorcas) . . . . 


113 

722 

119 

801 

108 

687 

154 

1,118 

99 

952 

127 

873 

94 

774 


SECTION II.— HEAVY BKEEDS. 
Black OnriKaTOH. 


Brundett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria. 79 764 

Phillips, A., Portland, S.A . 107 735 

Cowan Bros,, Burwood, N.S.W. ; 97 769 

Hutton, C., Parkside I 96 607 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare i 74 560 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange j 73 689 

Padman, J. E., Plympton ; i 90 750 

Killara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria 84 664 

Martin, B. P., XJnley Park ; . ; ! 97 ' 848 

Francis Bros., FuRarton ' 77' 754 

Bertelsmeier. C. J. , Clare .' 77 657 

Padman, J. E., Plympton j 59 740 

Killara jPoultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria : 97 800 

McKenzie, E., Northcote, Victoria | 81 864 

Craig Bros., Hackney > 98 932 


Buff Obfington. 

Boss, J. W. , Somerton, via Glenelg | 63 f 633 

Hocart, F. W., Clarence Park | 71 j 625 


White Obfinoton. 

Sykes k Haryey, Hamley Bridge | 81 | 620 


SiLTBB WtANDOTTBS. ' 

Cant, E. V., Bichmond ; 68 780 

Kappler Bros., Marion j 82 717 

Burden, H. P., Balakteva | 94 668 

Bedfern Poult^ Farm, Caulfield, Victoria j 89 597 


Lakgshahs. 

Sterens, E. F., Littlehampton 83 717 

Jonas, H. D., Broken Hill 96 606 

Toaeland, Geo., Geranium 129 804 
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KYBYBOUTE. 



SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS. 
'White Leghobks (except where" otherwise noted). 


Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo i 137 

Sndholz, Alf., Kalangadoo ‘ 75 7 to 

Boyce, J., Ks^ngadoo < 1*23 81 1 

Mahama,” Mount Gambier I 113 965 

Herdsfield,’* Mount Gambier ‘ LO 891 

Lewis, C., Borderlown 89 711 

Staunton, S., Naracoorte 88 l 8*21 

Lilly white, R. G., Dulwich 77. 804 

Jarrad, J., Mount Gambier 115 , 900 

Hall, C. W., Mount Gambier 105 874 

Sargenfri Poultry Ya^da, East Paynebam 102 852 

Vorwerk, H. E. & A. C., Millicent 124 942 

Lacey, F, C., Kybybolite 124 868 

Kinnear, Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park 86 | 803 

Rake, A., Kalangadoo... 117 812 

i‘Eurinima,” Kybybolite 73 673 

Smith, R. L., Hynam 78 647 

Day, Mrs., Roseworthy 80 679 

Scholz, C. H.. Kybybolite 93 | 796 

Purvis, 'W., West Glanville 100 847 

Hannaford, Mrs. F. E., Monteith...... 103 837 

Jenkins, Mrs. 0. J. A., Kybybolite 92 i 7^0 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 103 | 817 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 87 ' 663 

Scholz, A. R., Kybybolite 89 724 

Mohr, S., Tantanoola 76 8o3 

Featherstone, Mrs. M. A., North Croydon 85 659 

Toseland, G., Geranium • 07 691 

**Koonoowaria,” Enfield 101 i 688 

Palmer, W., Franklin Street, Adelaide 77 | 654 

Cosh, A. J,, Nonnanville ^ 91 770 

Queale, W., Lameroo ' 05 747 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park ; 79 614 

Reed, A. J., Pinnaroo : 75 665 

SECTION II.— HEAVY BREEDS. 

SlLVBB WtAWDOTTES. 

McNamais, Mrs. D., Mount Gambier j 53 646 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo i 50 529 

Staunton, S., Naiacoorte ! 77 567 

Burden, H. P. , :Balaklava I 00 639 

Vorwerk, H. F. A. C., Millicent j 62 634 

Virgo, A. W., Bordertown I 42 i 442 

Black Okpington. 

Smith, W., Hynam 68 438 

PhilHps, A., Portland, S..i.. : 49 . . 527 

McNamara, Mrs. , D. , Mount Gambier 33 522 

Bertdsmeier, C. B., Glare i 10 457 

Blue Lake Poultry Yards, Mount Gambier i 64 685 

Bail, H., Kaniva, Victoria j 45 j 573 

Laj?g.haKb. 

ToseUnd, Geo., Gcramum ] 75 , 677 
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NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


December, which as usual was characterised by unsettled weather, generally gives an 
indication of an early moult, and the month just past was no exception. As a rule an early 
moult, if gradual, doe.s not aifect egg production to the same extent as a sudden, severe 
moult. Occasionally a pen of birds may hold its feathers until the termination of the 
test. While the egg production has been satisfactory there are several features which 
accentuate the fact that the birds entered in both KybyboUte and Roseworthy com- 
petitions are not as good as they should be. 

The majority of the breeders entered two or more types, and evidently did not know 
upon which to depend. As a result, in many pens, three or four hens have laid well and 
the others were drones. 

The prevalence of hroodiness among the Leghorns is a regrettable feature. Breeders 
must eliminate this factor without delay, even if they are compelled to build up new 
strains. 

The Superintendents* reports are as follows ; — 

Rosewobthy. 

The general health of the birds has been good- In Section I. four hens, White 
Leghorns, died of troubles connected with the organs of reproduction. It is to be noted 
that among White Leghorns these troubles are becoming prevalent. In Section I., light 
breeds, 74 oases of broodiness have occurred, and in Section II., heavy breeds, there were 
80 cases. The majority of the birds are on a light moult. The 606 hens in Section I. 
laid 11,698 eggs, and the 150 hens in Section II. laid 2,146 eggs during the month. The 
averages are 19*3 and 14*3 respectively. The leading scores were 154 by the pen 
owned by the Redfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield. Thistle Stud Farm, Quom, tolled 
144 in Section I. The top score is now 1,118. In Section II. Craig Bros., Black Orping- 
tons, lead with a score of 932 eggs. The average temperature for the period was — 
Average maximum, 87*1**; highest reading, 116*2® (shade); average minimum 61-2®; 
lowest reading, 46®. Rain fell on five days : total recorded, L.OSin. Wind was recorded 
on 24 days, the direction on 12 days being from the south-west. 

Kybybotjte. 

The birds are all in good health. Three deaths occurred in Section I. Some of the 
buds are commencing to sbed their feathers. In Section I. there have been 30 ca^ of 
broodineB*^ in 204 White Leghorn hens, and in Section II. there were 33 cases in 78 hens. 
The month has been obaracterised by an unusual amount of wind. The weather and the 
broodiness complied have considerably affected egg production. In Section I. 204 hens 
laid 3,199 eggs, the average being 15*6 ; and in Section IT, 78 bens laid 690 eggs, an average 
of 8*8 per hen, 

D. F. Latime, Poultry Expert.* ^ 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on December 13th, 
there being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkii^ (chair), C. J. Tuckwell, 6. E. 
LafEer, A. J. Perkins, J. Miller, C, J. Valentine, C. Willcox, Col. Rowell, 
and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

Appointment op the Chief Inspector of Stock as a Member of 

THE Board* 

An intimation was received from the Mkdster to the effect that he had 
appointed Mr. T. S. Williams (the Chief Inspector of Stock) to be a member 
of the Board. 

Deputation to the Railways Commissioner respecting BEMUERAas 

AT Country Stations. 

The Chairman stated that a deputation representing the Board had waited 
upon the Commissioner of Railways that morning with reference to demurrage 
charges on the railway and the extension of the time for unloading trucks 
at country stations. The Secretary's report of the deputation stated that 
the Chairman had said that the position regarding demurrage in the fanner's 
case was different from that of the ordinary business nian. Although con- 
signors sent advices of the forwarding of the goods, the chief difficulty was 
that the goods were frequently delayed en route, and the fftrmer, having come 
a long distance with his team and wagon, would find that they had not arrived, 
and would have to return. He quoted a case in which he himself had sent a 
wagon, 10 horses, and two men to the railway for phosphates ; but^ as 
train had been heavily laden his particular trucks had been put off. ThO 
next day he was compelled to water stock, and in the meantime demurrage 
charges were incurred. He suggested that in the event of the Commissioner 
being unable, to extend.the time allowed for. unloading,, the. !ftaiiway Depart- 
ment should unload the trucks at the cost of the consignee, and store the goods 
at the usual rates of storage. Mr* J. W. Sandford supported, a^d emphasized 
the fact that there was a decided element of doubt as to the arrival of the^oods ; 
also that the request which had been made to the Commissioner , tne out- 
come of practically a unanimous vote at the recent Congress of the^^A^cultural 
Bureau, which was thoroughly representative of fanners in aib^rts of the 
States Mr. 3, IBUer mentioned that, in addition to the uncerf^)^ of the 
arrival of the goods in many country places, there was great in 

getting maik defiv^ed at tiie smalls towns, and the advice to Ssimers 
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tliat goods were on the way was frequently delayed. Mr. C. Willcox sum- 
marised the position, and stated that if 16 hours could not be granted for 
unloading, the Commissioner would ease the position considerably by making 
it 12 hours instead of eight hours. The Commissioner promised to give the 
matter his full consideration. He saw a real diflS.culty, inasmuch as any 
concession made to farmers would naturally be sought for by others, and, 
being a Government department, it would be necessary to extend it 
to them. He thought farpiers could get over the difficulty hy appointing 
an agent in the railway town to receive goods on their behalf. Mr. Dawkins 
said that while that would be possible in some of the larger towns, at many 
smaller railway stations it could not be done. He further thought that the 
payment for this agency in the matter of unloading might as well be secured 
by the railways as by some outside person.’ Mr. Willcox thought the charges 
for agency would be so high as to render that course impracticable. 

The Secretary added that immediately after the deputation, in view 
of the suggestion made by the Commissioner that if the desired concessions 
were granted to farmers others would also want them, Mr. Dawkins and him- 
self had again scanned the regulations, and, as a result of their investigations, 
the Chairman had immediately forwarded a letter to the Commissioner, 
asking him to consider the following facts : — ^‘'Clause 35, page 20, of the current 
goods rates book provides for storage charges in sheds at 9d. per ton per week, 
and on pla;fcform and in yards at 6d. and 2d. respectively. Further, it is 
provided that one week^s free storage mil be allowed upon certain goods 
(manures not included), and that 12 working hours' free storage will be allow^ed 
on the goods of the miscellaneous class (including manures), in the case of 
the consignee's place of business being more than seven miles from the rail- 
way town. In the event of the Commissioner being unable to extend the 
time for unloading from eight to 16 working hours, the needs of the farmers 
would be met by the following arrangement if it could be made, viz., that 
any consignees, being more distant than seven miles (or less as decided by 
the Commissioner) from the railway town, may make either a temporary 
or permanent arrangement with the stationmaster to unload at the cost of 
the consignee all trucks consigned to him. In such a case, if the consignee 
living outside the prescribed radius came for goods within 12 working hours 
of arrival, he would have to pay onljr the cost of the unloading, and if a day 
or two ^lapsed before he took delivery the usual storage rates would be charged 
in admtion. Respecting the Commissioner's suggestion that a concession 
made to those distant from country stations might be sought by ^ others, 
it is pointed out that in section B of the clause quoted a distinct concession 
in storage is made to those who reside at a distance from the station. If 
the Commisrioner could anrange for the railway staff to do this unJoading 
under the conditions set out, it would be rather of the nature of a busmoss 
arrangement than a conoeltioru” . ' ' r • . 
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Veterinary Surgeons for Country Districts. 

The following report was received from the Minister of Agriculture : — I 
have approved of a scheme for district veterinary surgeons in the principal 
agricultural centres. The Government will subsidise veterinary surgeons 
under certain conditions, one of which will be that they shall give special 
lectures where classes can be arranged. I hope to start the scheme early 
next year, and the provision will permit of seven veterinaries being obtained, 
while the full scheme provides for 20. This, however, will take several 
years to develop to this extent. Farmers availing themselves of the aid of 
a subsidised veterinary will be required to pay him fees on a scale approved by 
the Minister.'* 


Sale of Fruit from Hand Truces. 

The Secretary reported that the Government had decided not to confirm 
the proposed corporation by-law which sought to prohibit the sale of fruit 
in the city streets from hand trucks. 

Carriage of Grain in Chapman Sacks. 

Relative to the resolution passed at Congress, a reply was received from 
the Railways Commissioner as follows : — I have carefully inquired into this 
matter. I do not think there is any necessity for an alteration of the by-law, 
and, so far as I am avrare, no farmer has ever been penalised for overweight 
when forwarding grain in Chapman sacks. The by-law was intended to 
prevent the lumping of bags of wheat exceeding 2001bs. in weight, and as 
it has had the desired effect it should not in my opinion be interfered with." 
The Commissioner of Public Works intimated his approval of this decision. 

The Hundred of Molineux. 

It was reported that in response to a suggestion made by the Board the 
Government had decided to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. Albert 
Molineux by applying his name to one of the new hundreds south of the 
route of the Tailem Bend to Brown's Well railway. The hundred adjoined 
Marmon Jabuk, and was directly north of Price. 

Noxious Weeds. 

The Secretary stated that the resolution agreed to by the Board — That 
the Government be asked to introduce a Bill to provide fcir hew legislation 
for the destrudaon of noxioas weeds, and to remove the administration 
of any regulations from the hands of the local governing bodies and to 
place it with the Dej^rtmeat , of ' Agriculture " — had been considered 'by 
Cabinet, which had dedded that the matter should be dealt-with next’session. 
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^ . • i. Three New Branches. 

Approval was given to tlie formation of Brandies of the Bureau at the 
following places, with the undermentioned gentlemen as members : — 
Pmnaroo.— Kelly, W. H. ; Ledger, H. ; McCabe, M. ; Coade, R. ; Roberts, 
R. ; Wright, L. ; Lee, C. ; Wilson, M. ; Docking, J. ; Kelly, W. A. ; Wilson, 

G. ; Edwards, P. J, ; Hunt, F. ; Fewings, C. ; Reed, A. J. ; Fewings, H, ; 
Jones, R. A, ; McCabe, R. ; Jones, P. J. ; Venning, W. ; Kelly, M. ; Edwards, 
Roy ; Harfield, H. B. ; O’Loughlin, J. ; Edwards, F. H. 

Narrimg. — Morgan, N. ; Sullivan, M, ; Bottrill, S. and J. W, ; Bovwer, 

H. ; Rumbelow, W. H. ; Thacker, W. J. L. ; Baker, F. C. ; McNicol, F. C. ; 
Goode, E. L. ; Bolger, L. ; McNichol, J. W. ; Ayres, ,F. G. ; Morgan, S. E. and 
J. ; Gardiner, H. P. ; Hackett, G, G. ' 

Mount Barleer. — ^Little, J. ; Davies, P. ; Blades, A. B. ; Pearson, W. ; 
Clegget, Jas. and Geo. ; Paterson, J. ; Hender, J. ; Brinkley, J. ; Crompton, 
C. ; Pope, Ji ; Frame, J. ; Frame, B. ; Stephenson, W. L. ; Stephenson, B. * 
Stephenson, P. ; Fuller, B. ; Ragless, — ; Schmidtke, E. ; Trelevan, H. and F , ; 
Jones, H- ; Braendler, A. E. ; Braendler, C* 6. ; Blight, Fred ; Simper, F. ; 
Warlaw, G. ; Grimes, R. H. ; Liebelt, C. P. F. and J. F. ; Hill, J. ; Scandrett, 
W. ; Virgo, Fred ; Bell, H. N. ; Cornish, J., A. E., and L. A. ; Edwards, J. • 
Choat, J. ; Beavis, Bennett ; Smithy J. ,E. ; May, B. ; Wollaston, G. ; Follett, 
F. ; Ferguson, A, 

. New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches : — ^Paskeville — ^Disher, R, 0., Lamming, M. ; Meningie — ^Dainty,. 
M. and E., Yates, W. H., Rettit, P. P. ; Mallala— Weatherill, A., Temby^ A., 
Curnow, J. C. ; Strathalbyn — ^Traeger, F* C., Knight, W. ; Saddleworth — 
Kelly, F. H., Castey, A. J. ; Mount Pleasant— Rockster, W., jun., Miller, S ; 
Woodside — ^Morcomb, J, A. ; Green Patch — Chapman, R. Nantawai*ra — 
Herbert, E, J* ; Axthurton — Heynes, J. ; Northfield — ^Thompson, A., Lam* 
ming, S. ; Morchard — ^Toop, W., jun. ; Clare — James, R., Knappstein, 0, 
Port Elliot — ^Prince, J, F. ; Wirrabara— Stott, A. E. ; Morphett Vale — 
Anderson, A. ; Riverton — Thomas, H. C., Kemp, A. F. ; Keiths — ^Lambert, J., 
Pearson, H., Fulwood, W. ; Minlaton — ^Nankivell, W. ; Wirrega — Laurenti„ 
H. ']5t ; Coonalpyn— Venning, R, F. - 
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SORGHUM POISONING. 


IXTESTIOATIONS IS QUBBSSLAND. 


' [From “ Agricultural and Pastoral Notes supplied to the Queensland 

Countr}' Press-J 

Investigations in* respect to the poisonous properties of sorghum have been 
made in many of the dairying countries of the world. In Queensland, some 
years ago, a number of dairy cattle suddenl)' died while feeding on sorghum. 
At first hoven, or bloat, was suspected as the cause of death ; but, owing to 
the rapidity with ^Yhich the cattle succumbed, more virulent causes than 
those arising from the mere gorging of, the animals were looked for. 

CArsE OE Poisox IN Sorghum, 

The number of deaths among the dairy cattle in Queensland, in the year 
19<‘>3, led the Department of Agriculture in that State to a strict investigation 
concerning sorghum, with a view of determining whether the mortaKty 
among the cow's was due to any poisonous constituents the plant contained. 

It was shown that in some cases fields of sorghum, with only a dividing 
fence between, gave entirely different feeding results, although the ^ighum 
from each field was fed to the cattle at similar stages of its growth. One 
herd would be affected on one side of the fence, while the herd on the other 
sidei in a field immediately adjacent, thrived on the succulent fodder. , la 
each field the cows were gmsang on young sorghum. 

Dr. Maxwell and Mr. X C. Brunnieh, chemists of the Queensland ©epa^ 
ment, undertook to solve the problem, which seemed at the 4o have 
certain elements of myster}". It was naturally a*' puzsJing situala^ to dairy 
farmers. Without definite pro<ff they eouM not be conviBiefed that the 
sorghum was responsible for the deatl^ of their cattle. . ! 

It has been known to, science lor some years that soigham andvsimilar 
plants, grown in rich soils, were more liable to contain h^illy dangerous 
amounts of hydrocyanic sneld—^oimmonly known as praade^fS^d^than 
when grown in smis poor in It was tA 

different soils rmj h^gAj governed of 

ties in the ]^nt. This expMted why cows were affected 

s^ghum m thoatin fiel^ consuming 
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same class of material, did well. The changing character of the soil varied 
the amounts of prussic acid. 

In a specific case it was noticed that one field— in which cattle were 
immune — ^gradually sloped upwards. The analysis of the soil from this field 
showed a deficiency in nitrogen. 


Testing Sorghuji Growths tor Poison. 

To test the relation betw^een the incorporation of the prussic acid in the 
growing sorghum plant, and the ratio of the nitrogen in the soil, several 
plantings of sorghum were made in the Botanic Gardens at Brisbane in soil 
composed almost exclusively of sand. One series of plants was not given 
any special manurial assistance, wliile another series was manured with 
nitrate of soda, a manure wdiose chief element is nitrogen. This experiment 
was made in order to see whether the supply of additional nitrogen to the 
soil W'ould increase the amount of prussic acid in the grouping plant — ^nitrogen 
being an element of that poison. 

Mr.* Brunnich made repeated analyses, which showed, with almost mathe- 
matical precision, that the sup 2 >ly of available nitrogen increases the amount 
of poison that sorghum and other plants are capable of making and storing 
up within their composition; 


The Poison at Different Stages of Growth. 

Determimng ' in the .growth of sorghum when the poison in it 
would be at th^ dan^imfit was a v^y interesting and vajuaj^t^lih&se of the 
investigation. It was found by the experinients that grown in 

highly rich, nitrogenous soils could not be fireely M to animalfe safety 
until the plant is preparing to seed. - ' 

The so^um ^ant— grown under the ccmditfens described — very 
young; the age of three up to " seven weeks, contains distinctly 

dangerous' Wiwi*mts of prussic acid; Afteif^that age the ^ison rapidly dis- 
appeaijs hf deeompdrition, the nitrogen passing over into other aud Strictly 
*e}ei^^ food. , When the Altering stage is reached, hot more 
than Atraoe of the pc&sbn ^ 


' ^ #e -gsOt?th of the plant does not er^fcaely dep^ upon the age the 
number weeks since it ws^.,)^anted, fo speak qf its g^es of 

‘ devMihppent; Tt imf be ibo ho^hum flaut 'is not 

saf <0 feed&g unril it reaches 


to contain dai||W^ 
green mixture 
diluted in this way. 




||:^.|i^iously used m a 
to animals.. '-When 
f Wefully stirred np and 
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mixed Avitli large quantities of the dry feed, no harm will follow. The dry 
feed is, in this way, also made capable of use. 

That there is a danger in allowing stock free course to the young growing 
sorghum is beyond doubt, since it lias been proven that the whole trouble 
is due to the presence of the poison as stated. The fact of the poison being 
prussic acid accounts for the sudden fatalities immediately following when 
cows have free access to sorghum produced under the conditions outlined. 
The prussic acid rapidly spreads through the system, and has an almost 
immediate fatal effect 

It may be mentioned that these plant-poison investigations have been 
extended to include maize, sugarcane, and most of the grasses in use. Prussic 
acid has been found in quantities var 3 ning from nU — a mere trace — ^and up to 
the darker point. So far, however, only Panieum tnuticum comes anywhere 
near the sorghum plant in its dangerous content of the poison. Sugarcane 
and PasjHdum dilatatum were found free of pru6sic acid. Traces were found 
in maize produced in rich soil, but not near the danger limit. 
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THEORIES OF PLANT NUTRITION. 


SOME AMERICAN HYPOTHESES. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Tlie Soil and the Plant,” which appears in the 
current issue of Science Progress, Dr. E. J. Russell, of Eothamsted, discusses 
some recent American hypotheses on plant nutrition. According to the 
generally accepted view, manures benefit plants by directly supplying nutritive 
materials. For example, when phosphates are added to the soil it is believed 
that they go to supply the phosphorus required by the growing plant. Of 
recent years, however, a different view has obtained some vogue. It originated 
in America, and has been adopted by the Bureau of Soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The new hypothesis is based on the assertion that the concentration ” 
of the soil moisture is always constant, whatever the manurial treatment 
may have been ; in other words, it is asserted that the amounts of nutritive 
salts in solution in the soil water remain constant. If this is true it follows 
that the chemical constitution of the soil is without effect jon plant growth.; 
fertility must depend upon the physical factors re^atihg the supply of soil 
solution to the plant ; for if the sbii solution is always the same, plants can 
obtain more nularitive substances only by obtaining a ^eater volume, of the 
solution. To complete the hypoth^is, it is asserted that infertility is often 
due to the presence in the soil of toxic substances, some of which have 
undoubtedly teen isolated. The old hypothesis of de Candolle is thus revived, 
and the toxicity is believed to be due to the presence of substances excreted 
by plants in the normal processes of growth, such sul^tahces being harmful 
to other-plants of the same genus, but not necessarily hayihful, to plants of a 
different kind. . ■ , . 

A convenient explanation is thus provided for the beneficial action of 
rotation of crops and the sterility Vl^ch resulfo when the same, crop is grown 
continuously on the same ground In order, to. explain t^e . unquestioned 
benefioiar effect of fertfiisersi w^hfoh the above hypuSiesis would seem fo 
negative^ it is supposed that they act either, on the distribution of the soil 
moisture, or as antidotes to the to^e substances. 

In discussing this hypothesis Dr» Ru^srill in the &rst instance points out 
that the evidence is ^sufficient tO establish ihe primary assumption that 
the soil solution is constant for ]ffigures are quoted to show that 
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tlie concentration, wliile showing little absolute variation, yet relatively 
difiers considerably. The difierence between five parts per million and 30 
parts per million, w'hen stated in concrete figures, is small, but relatively it 
is equivalent to .a difference of 500 per cent. Moreover, the irregular dis- 
tribution of the figures, showing the number of results for each degree of 
concentration, suggests that the variation is outside the ordinar}' experi- 
mental error. 

In the next place Dr. Russell contests the view that variations in the soil 
concentration do not influence the rate of plant growth, and consequently 
are without influence on fertility. He points out that, while there is always 
a limiting factor which controls the situation, the amount of growth in nutrient 
solutions tends to increase as the concentration of salts is increased. 

With regard to toxic substances, it is pointed out that it is not surprising 
that some of the numerous organic compounds in the soil should have a toxic 
action when supplied to the plant through the medium of a water culture. 
It does not follow' that such substances retain their toxic properties when 
added to the soil. In regard to the phenomena associated with " sour 
soils, the writer is, hov’ever, prepared to admit that toxic substances may 
be present. 

In regard to the excretion of toxic substances during the normal processes 
of growth, Dr. Russell is able to bring forward the results of liis owm "work 
at Rothamsted, and to show that there is no evidence in support of t]ns 
hypothesis. Plants grown continuously in water, sand and soil cultures 
for as many as six generations, have shown no s^gns of suffering from toxicity. 
Again, wheat has been grown. continuously in the Broadbalk field at Rotham- 
sted for 60 years, but so far there is no sign that the plot is suffering from the 
presence of any toxic substance. 

It must be admitted that the investigations of the Bureau of Soils have 
served a useful purpose in directing attenticm to factors of fertility other than 
the chemicAl composition of the sk>il. Physical conditions undoubtedly 
play a inbre important part than the earlier chemists were disposed to astign 
to them, but investigation on fertility cannot be restricted to chemical and 
physical conditions : the biological changes w^hich go on in the soil must be 
investigated, and these again cannot be restricted, as they have been hitherto, 
to the bacterial fiora. As Dr. RusselPs work on soil sterilisation demon- 
strates, higher forms of life are probably at work, and may exercise a pro- 
found influence on plant growth. 
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PRODUCING WHEAT, OATS, AND MAIZE. 


COST IN UNITED STATES. 


An estimate of the cost of producing cereals in the United States in 1909 
has been made by the Bureau of Statistics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The estimate is based on the replies received from about 
5,000 correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics, who were asked to supply 
information on the following points : — Cost per acre of (1) commercial 
fertilisers, (2) preparing ground for seed, (3) seed, (4) planting, (5) gathering 
or harvesting, (6) preparing for market, (7) wear and tear on implements, 
(8) rent of land or interest on its value, (9) other items of coat, (10) total cost, 
(11) average yield of product per acre, (12) value per bushel, (13) value of crop 
per acre (not including by-products), (14) value of by-products, (15) average 
size of fields in acres, (16) average value per acre of land growing the crop. 

The cost of the labor, both manual and of animals, whether owned or hired, 
was estimated upon the basis of the prevailing rate of wagess paid, whether 
the actual work were done by the owner or hired labori The cost of preparing 
ground for seed included the cost of applying manure where this was ; 
and the cost of cultivation included all costs from the time the crop was planted 
until ready for harvesting. With the cost of preparing for market was included 
all expenses between harvesting and marketing. The information received 
by the Bureau from its correspondents referred either to their own farms 
or to typical farms in their vicinity. 

As a result of this inquiry the following estimates have been obtained 
(a dollar has been reckoned at 4s. 2d.) : — 


Cost per acre, excluding rent 

“ including rent 

Value of grain, per bushel 

“ per acre 

Cost per excluding tent : 

“ including rent 

Value of grain, less cost (f.e., profit) per ajcre, excluding 

Wt ; 

Value of grain, less cost (i.c., profit) per ficre, including 

. rent 

Value of grain, less cost (f.e., profit) per bushel, excluding 

rent 

Value of grain, less cost (i.r., profit) per bushel, including 
rent : 


of value over cost (/.«.. profit), excluding rent . . 

, including rent 

Averj^ of fields 

Value per acre of land 

Percentage of rental to land value. 


Wheat. 

Oats- 


s. d. 

s, d. 

a. A 

.. 32 8 

29 8 

35 6 

... 46 6 

45 6 

9} » 

4 0 

1 8 

2 7 

.. 68 8 

58 8 

83 8 

2 0 

0 IQ 

I 1 

2 9 

1 4 

1 7 


ao 5 
22 8 


2 1 


29 0 
13 2 
0 10 


4fi 2 
32 7 


1 fi 


1 4 

0 5 

1 0 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

j .. 116 

97 

136 

50 

29 

64 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.... 59-6 

26*5 

ao«2 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

.... 227 6 

293 8 

247 8 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

6*3 

54 

6-a 
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Cost of Producing Wheat . — ^The cost of producing wlieat is thus £2 6s. 6d. 
per acre, or 2s. 9d. per bushel. The cost per acre is made up of the following 
items (all per acre) : — ^Artificial manures, 2s. 5d. ; preparation of land, 8s. lOd. ; 
seed, 5s. lid, ; planting, Is. lid. ; harvesting, 5s- fid. ; preparing for market, 
fis, 2d. ; miscellaneous. Is. lid. ; rent, 13s. lOd. The cost of production oi 
wheat per acre varies from £4 18s. 8d. in Maine to £1 17s. 5d. in South 
Dakota, the chief r^sons for the difference being the liigher rent, and cost 
of fertilisers in the former State ; the cost of production per bushel is again 
greatest in the case of Maine, with an equally large cost in South Carolina, 
while a bushel of wheat is produced with least expense in Montana. 

Yidd of Wheat. — The yield of wheat varies from 3fi-2bush. per acre in 
Vermont to 12*8bush. per acre in South Carolina, the average for the United 
States being 17-2bush. An indication of the quality of the grain (4s. per 
bushel for the whole Union) is given by the value per bushel in the various 
States ; this is greatest in the case of South Carolina and Geoi^a, and least 
in the case of Utah and Idaho. The average value of the grain per acre over 
the whole of the United States is estimated at £3 8s. 8d. 

; Profit from Wheat.€h^otinng.—T&kmg the country as a whole, the net profit 
from wheat-growing works out at £1 2s. 8d- for every acre under the crop, 
or at Is. 4d. for every bushel of grain produced. The remarkable estimate 
of a profit of £4 2s. fid. per acre was made for Vermont, while the cultivation 
of wheat would also appear to be a very profitable matter in the far western 
States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. The profit is 
only about 10s. per acre in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Cost of Producing Oats. — It will be seen that the average cost of producing 
oats in the United States is £2 5s. fid. per acre, or Is. 4d. per bushel. The 
various items which go to make up this cost are as follows (all per acre) 
Artificial manures Is. 8d. ; preparation of land, 7s. lOd. ; seed, 4 b. 8d. ; 
planting, Is.'" lOd. ; harvesting, 5s. 7d. ; preparing for market, 6s. 4d. ; 
miscellaneous, Is. lOd. ; and rent 1^. 9d. The highest cost per acre as 
regards individual States is in Maine and Ijhuyland, with 86s. and 94s, per 
acre respectively, while the cost is lowest in JEssouri and North and South 
Dakota, the expenses in each of these States not exceeding about 36s. per 
acre. The cost of producing a bushel of oats is highest in Gonnectiicut and 
Maine (2s. 3d.) and Arizona (3s. 3d.), and lowest in North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri (Is. 2d.). The average cost for the whole 
country is is. 4d. per bushel. 

Yidd of Oats. — ^The yield varies from 59'2biish. per acre in Utah ^d 51bush. 
per acre in Montana to 22bush. in Arizona and Horida, the average for the 
United States being 35'2bush, The grain is priced highest in' Arizona (Ss. 9d. 
per bushel), and lowest in Iowa, Nortli and ^uth Dakota, and Nebraska 
(is. 5d. per bushel) ; the average is Is. 8d. The average value of the' grain 
acre ov^.the whole of the United States is estimated at £2 ^ 
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Profit irdm Growing Oats. — ^The above table shows that the profit from 
Rowing oats is 13s. 2d. from every acre under the crop, or 5d. for every bushel 
produced, these figures comparing very unfavorably with the corresponding 
figures for wheat. Large profits would seem to be obtained in several 
instances, however, notably in New Hampshire (47s. 2d. per acre), California 
(48s. 9d. per acre), and New Mexico (51s. 5d. per acre) ; in fact, the profit 
in the 10 far western States is three times as great as the average for the whole 
country. 

Cost of Producing Maize. — The cost of producing maize is £2 11s. Id. per 
acre, or Is. 7d. per bushel. The cost per acre is made up of the following 
items (all per acre) ; — ^Artificial manures, 3s. 5d. ; preparation of land, 8s. ICd. ; 
seed, Is. ; planting, Is. lOd, ; cultivation, 9s. 4d. ; harvesting, 9s. 2d. ; 
miscellaneous, Is. lid. ; rent, 15s. 7d. The cost per bushel, as well as the 
cost per acre, is highest in the New England States. In Maine the cost of 
production per acre is £7 14s. 6d., and per bushel 3s. ; while in Oklahoma 
the cost per acre is £I 15s. 9d., and the cost per bushel Is. 6d. 

Yield of Maize. — The yield per acre is greatest in the New England States 
(New Hampshire 53*7bush.), and least in the States of Florida and Mississippi 
(19bush.) ; the average for the whole country is 324bush. per acre. A 
bushel of grain is priced highest in Georgia and Blorida (3s. 9d.) and South 
Carolina (4s.), and lowest in Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, and Nebraska 
(2s. Id.). The average value per bushel over the whole of the United States 
is 2s. 7d. The average value of the grain per acre is estimated at £4 3s. 8d. 

Profit from Maize-growing. — The greatest profit per acre ‘'from maize- 
growing is obtained in Rhode Island and California (£2 19s. 6d.) ; as low a 
profit as 11s. 2d, per acre is made in Mississippi, while for the whole of the 
United States the profit averages £1 12s. 7d. per acre. — Journal of British 
Board of Agriculture. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 

The wheat market during December ivas very steady, but the quotations 
on the closing day of the month were from ^d. to Id. more than those on the 
opening. It is interesting to note that the price, 3s. 6Jd. to 3s. 7d., ruling on 
December 30th was the same as that quoted on the corresponding date of 
1910. Advices received from England indicate that operators there are 
adopting a very cautious ijolicy until such time as the result of the harvest 
in the Argentine is definitely known. 

The position on the English market on December 1st is shown by the 
following quotations from BeerhoJintS Evening Corn Trade List : — 

" The demand for cargoes continues slow, and in parcels only a moderate 
trade has been put through during the week. The tone at first, with unfavor- 
able reports from the Argentine, was fully steady, and a slight advance was 
made for most descriptions, but subsequently the feeling became quieter, 
closing dull yesterday, with prices ten<Eng in buyers’ favor. All markets 
continue to be mainly influenced by weather and crop reports from the Argen- 
tine. No definite estimate can yet be made of the yield in that country, as 
much still depends on the vreather of the next few w^eeks, especially so far as 
the quality is concerned. It is much to be desired that the harvest will be favored 
by the weather, as there is plenty of inferior vrheat to be obtained from North 
America ; if the Argentine wheat prove to be of good quality there will no 
doubt be a very large demand for it. Crop reports from Australia are slightly 
more* favorable ; the ofiScial estimate for South Australia is for a yield of 
2,685,000qrs., against 3,040,000qrs. last year. 

The latest oflScial estimate of the Russian crop (for the 73 European 
Governments) shows a deficiency, compared with the report issued at this 
time last year," of 32,400, OOOqrs. ; this is several million quarters smaller 
than the earlier estimate, but agrees very closely with the general opinion, 
hela for about three months past, that the yield would be fully 30, 000, OOOqrs. 
less than in 1910. The home consumption is about 63,000,0b0qrs., but may 
possibly be somewhat less this year, as in those provinces where the crop has 
been a failure the peasantry will no doubt be fed, to a certain extent, on 
cheaper food than wheat. Under any circumstance this year’s crop leaves 
only a very small surplus for export, and the extent of the shipments from 
Russia will mainly depend on the quantity of old wheat brought forward at 
the commencement of the present season. If the official estimates of the 
1909 and 1910 crops were approximately correct, Russia had about 

15. 000. 000qrs. more wheat at the end of July, 1911, than at the end of July, 
19(^, so that everything depends on the accuracy of the official estimates. 
This confirmation of a very small yield fully explains the very natural re- 
luctance of holders of Russian wheat to accept what they, from their point 
of view, consider low prices. This season, however, owing to the much larger 
production of wheat in importing countries, we are not nearly so dependent 
on Russia as last season, and if the Argentine crop prove to be a reaUy large 
one the level of values will be mainly governed by the prices ruling for Plate 
wheat. Meanwhile, stocks at the ports are large and probably amount to 

3.000. 000qrs. 

“ There was a further increase in the American viable supply last week, 
the figures both for the States and Canada showing increases ; the total 
amounted to the very lai^e quantity of 106,989,000bu8h., -against 
7T,031,000bush. last year. A good deal of this wheat is no doubt of inferiox 
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grade, and, according to the Northwestern Miller^ a good deal of the spring 
wheat is so poor in quality that it takes 391bs. more wheat than in years of 
average quaUty to make a barrel of flour.” 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on January let — 

Btjttee. 

The weather during the month of December has been very changeable, and in conse- 
q^nce me supply of cream has been somewhat irregular. The quality of the butter has 
well maintained, and the prices have remained the same as last month, viz., superfine, 
Is. 3jd. ; pure creamery. Is. 2^. 

A..W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on January 1st — 

Butter. — ^Favorable weather was experienced during December, which assisted dairy 
f^s to forward their cream and market butter in nice order, and with the approach of 
Cnnstmas a, strong demand set in. This kept the rooms well cleared at full rates for top 
pades of f^toiy, creamery, separator, and dairy butters, whilst stores and collectors’ 
^es experienced a s^ip advance. Best factory and creamery, fresh in prints, from 
Is. Id. to Is. 3^, per lb. ; choice separators and dairies, from Is. to Is. Id. ; medium 
quality lots, lOd. to lid. ; stores and collectors’, 9d. to lOd. 

^GS, ^Lnder the influence of heavy inquiry for metropolitan as well as oversea trade 
pnces kept up, and an advance was established during the month. Prime guaranteed 
new-Iaid full-sized hen eggs realised 9d. per doz. ; duck, 9 Jd. 

Cheese.— A very heavy turnover was effected. . South Australian factory makes are 
now well established on the western market, and this, coupled with good Soufii Australian 
qmttances, checked the lowering in selling rates, prices now being disposed to firm. 
SHew makes, from* 5|d. to ^d. for large to loaf. 

r ? possibly a record business was put through in December. Estab- 

lisl^ brands of factory sides, middles, and rolls sold well, and the market was cleared 
of Christmas hams. Best factoiy-cured sid^, from 7d. to Tfd. per lb. ; middles, 7d. to 
od. 

Hahs,— I n calico, ll^d. per lb. 

Lard. — ^I n skins, fid. ; bulk, 5Id. per lb. 

is later in coming in this year. A heavy call, however, rules 
prime clear extracted at 3d. per lb. Beeswax is very saleable at 

Poultry. — Throughout the month poulterers, restaurant-keepers, and others 
puponasw freely so as to srouxe as early as po^ible their Christmas requirements ; con- 
J spirited competition ruled, and, although the forwardings in quantities far 
eTOeeded any previous December, supplies were readily cleared at higher average rates 
than formerly.” Heavy-weight table roosters were worth 3s. 6d. to 4s. each; nice condi- 
tioned <^kerels, 2s. fid. to 36. 3d. ; hens. Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. ; ducks, la. 9d. to 2s. 9d. ; 
geese, 3s. to is.,; pigeons, Cd. ; turkeys, from fid. to Is. per lb. live weight for fattenins» ■ 
to prime table birds. ® ^ v 

Potatoes. — Prom, the plains near Adelaide the new season’s potatoes controlled the 
marke^ but lowai^ the Iwt days of the month early Oambiers as well as Victorians 
were offering. This is having a steadying effect on selling rates, and the trend now is 
towards easing. Present quotations are from 8s. fid. to 9s. per cwt. 

OOToiTS.- 7 -The dry wintex* is responsible for shortage in yields, and, owing to this and 
the heavy demand, values are disposed to firm. Present quotations, 9s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the rainfall, for Becembur, 1911, at the undermentioned ' 
staticno, also the average annual rainfall and the total for the years 1911 and 1910, 
respeotiv^y : — ‘ 


Station. 

For 

Dec., 

1911, 

Av*ge, 

Annual. 

Year, 

1911. 

Tear, 

1910. 

Station. 

For 
Dec , 
1911. 

Av’ge. 

Annual. 

Year, 

1911. 

Year, 

1910. 

Adelaide .... 

1-46 

20*55 

15*99 

24*62 

Hamley Brdge 

i*ii 

16*48 

13*10 

21-08 

Hawker .... 

3*47 

12*13 

11*23 

16-63 

Hapunda. ... 

1*33 

19*71 

14*79 

24-97 

Cradock .... 

2*68 

10*69 

9-48 

15*65 

Preeling 

1*10 

17*85 

13*49 

23-94 

Wilson 

2-35 

11*68 

8*75 

18*30 

Stockwell ... 

1*71 

20*29 

16*23 

24-66 

Gordon 

1'80 

9*91 

9*76 

14-42 

Nuriootpa. . . 

1*95 

21*37 

14*33 

26*74 

Quom 

0*73 

13*75 

7*97 

18*51 

Angaston ... 

1*72 

21*96 

20.68 

29-75 

Port Augusta 

0-56 

9-62 

[7*09 

17-62 

Tanunda.... 

1*47 

21*95 

21*26 

30-86 

Port Germein 

1-88 

12*62 

12*01 

20*66 

Lyndoeh . . . 

1*67 

23*05 

18*75 

28-17 

Port Pirie . . . 

1*27 

12*86 

12*75 

25*40 

Mallala 

M7 

16*86 

14-64 

22*53 

Crystal Brook 

0-91 

15*42 

14*40 

23*24 

Roseworthy . 

1*29 

17*39 

12-51 

23*63 

Pt. Broughton 

1*10 

14*19 

13*83 

20*96 

Gawler 

1*38 

19*26 

13*20 

24*58 

Bute 

1-00 

16*22 

14*89 

23*81 

Smithfield .. 

1*10 

17*24 

12*49 

23*31 

Hammond .. 

M9 

11*22 

9*32 

18*69 

Two Wells. . . 

1*29 

16-51 

11*91 

20*74 

Bruce 

0*95 

9*50 

7*33 

17*36 

Virginift. . - , , , 

1*56 

17*57 

13*12 

24*24 

Wilmington . 

1*52 

18.06 

16-46 

26*06 

Salisbnry. , . . 

1*23 

18*45 

16*06 

25*39 

Melrose 

1-79 

23-03 

17*26 

31-94 

Teatree Gnlly 

1*53 

28*64 

19-00 

33*35 

Booleroo Cntr 

1*14 

15*94 

10*33 

^*41 

Magill ...... 

1*49 

26*94 

16*17 

28*39 

Wirrabara.. • 

1*63 

18*74 

14*02 

28-45 

Mitcham . . . 

1*43 

23*80 

17*80 

24*77 

Appila 

2-46 

14*87 

13*41 

26-33 

Crafers 

2*90 

46*65 

141*21 

65*80 

Laura 

1*70 

18*02 

16-12 

30-02 

Clarendon 

1-76 

33*86 

28*68 

37*33 

Caltowie .... 

M8 

17-19 

16-24 

23-70 

Morphett Vale 

1*69 

23-50 

20*26 

27*13 

Jamestown. . 

1*36 

17*21 

17*06 

23-83 

Hoarlunga. . . 

1*62 

20*23 

19-66 

25.54 

Gladstone .. 

1*66 

15*84 

14*84 

23*09 

Willunga ... 

2-41 

25*86 

26*67 

34-83 

Georgetown . 

2*28 

18*10 

16*87 

27*72 

Aldinga .... 

1*80 

20*33 

18 49 

27*16 

Nar^y .... 

1*06 

16*83 

15*20 

21-08 

Hormanville. 

1*47 

20*57 

18*12 

30-50 

Redhili 

0*76 

16*62 

10*12 

26*64 

Yankalilla. . . 

1*62 

21*95 

23*87 

38*86 

Koolunga . . . 

1*23 

15-73 

13*34 

25*51 

Eudnnda. . . . 

1*39 

17*06 

15*39 

27-84 

Carrieton ... 

1*90 

12*03 

10-97 

19*70 

Sutherlands . 

2*24 

10*26 

10-34 

16-94 

Eurdia 

M3 

i 13*14 

10*13 

19*52 

Truro 

2*05 

19*49 

1 16-85 

26-61 

Johnsburg .. 

2*45 

1 9*96 

9*74 

16*44 

Palmer 

0*62 

16-26 

10*98 

21-80 

Orroroo .... 

0*79 

1 13*41 

8*66 

18*88 

Mt. Pleasant. 

1*08 

26*88 

21-00 

33*23 

Black Book. . 

1*02 

12*13 

9*38 

19*63 

Blumberg . . . 

1*03 

29*65 

21-91 

36-00 

Petersburg . . 

1*68 

i 12*96 

11*17 

16*96 

GumeracW. . 

1*44 

33*36 

25-37 

39*69 

Yongala .... 

1*37 

13*83 

12*29 

19*10 

Lobethal .... 

1-43 

36*74 

26*88 

38-16 

Terowie .... 

1*98 

13*56 

11-31 

21-16 

Woodside . . . 

1*70 

31*74 

27*38 

38-55 

Yaroowie ... 

2*07 

13-66 

13*34 

22*32 

Hahndorf . . ■ 

1*31 

36*61 

30*86 

41-35 

Hallett 

1*73 

16*35 

14*28 

20*47 

Naime 

Ml 

28*89 

26*15 

35-DO 

Mount Bryan 

1*51 

16*69 

13*04 

21*28 

Mt. Barker . . 

1-41 

30*96 

i 28*70 

35-44 

Burra 

2*43 

17*72 

16*36 

24*81 

Echunga ... 

1*66 

32-77 

1 30*86 

41-26 

Snowtown. 

1*66 

15*72 

11.87 

21-86 

MacclesEeld . 

1*28 

130*68 

i 27*24 

40*36 

Biinkworth.. 

2*43 

35*08* 

14*56 

22-00 

Meadows ... 

1-86 

35*47 

1 32*85 

43*93 

Blyth 

1*24 

16*28 

16*77 

21-71 

Strathalbyn . 

1*21 

19*13 

1 19*87 

28*01 

dare 

1*61 

24*30 

20^98 

31-63 

Callington .. 

0*61 

15*82 

,12*48 

19*63 

Mintaro Gntrl. 

M6 

22*16 

18*86 

26-62 

Langh^me’s B 

1*09 

16-41 

12*86 

19*60 

Watervale. .. 

1*17 

27*42 

21*98 

31*07 

Milang. ..... 

1*30 

16*40 

11-25 

17*46 

Auburn .... 

1*00 1 

24*30 

19*37 

34*03 

Wallaroo ... 

1*21 

13-86 

15*69 

20*45 

Manoora .... 

1*51 

18-29 

14*21 

22*59 

Kadina 

1*22 

15-82 

!4-85 

19-72 

Hoyleton.. .. 

Ml 

18*11 

.14*95 

21*22 

Moonta 

1*33 

15*22 

14*00 

17*22 

Balaklava. . . 

1*34 

16*00 

14*49 

22*42 

Green’s Pins. 

0*89 

15*9i 

U-27 

19-70 

Pt. Wak^eld 

1*01 

12*98 

16*72 

17*65 

Maitland.. .. 

1*08 

20-10 

18*41 

22*80 

Saddlewbiiih. 

1*09^ 

19*8,5 

14*21 

23*62 

Ardrossan... 

1*21 

13-82 

.12*74 

17-78 

Mairab^.. .. 

0*97 

19*24 

12*43 

23*28 

Pt. Victoria.. 

1*56 

15*12 

16-40 

17*54 

Riverton 

1*29 

20*54 

16*45 

27*02 

Curmmulka . 

1*03 

18*66 

16*66 

24*74 

Tarlee 

1*43 

17*51 

13*06 

■23-16 

1 Minlaton.. .. 

1*70 

17*41 

!6-8S 

22*08 

Stockport ... 

1*54 

15*98 

12*01 

18-90 

IlStansbury .. 

1*73 

16-92 

17*01 

21*96 
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BAINFALL TABLE — eontinut^. 


Station. 

For 

Dec., 

1911. 

Av»ge. 

AnnoaL 

Year, 

1911. 

Tear, 

1910. 

Station. 

For 

Dec., 

1911. 

Annual. 

Ay’ge. 

Tear, 

1911. 

Tear, 

1910. 

Warooka 

1-99 

17-47 

22-33 

23-54 

i Boideitown . 

1-88 

19*94 

16-16 

21-35 

7orketown • 

1-60 

17-36 

17-51 

23-21 

i Wolseley . . . . 

1-82 

17-80 

13-69 

22-71 

Qditkbiu^h. . 
Fo vlet^s Bay. 

1-70 

16-39 

15-73 

23-36 

; Frances 

3-25 

20-55 

20-11 

25-50 

0-23 

12*15 

12-61 

12-23 

Naiacoorte . 

3-01 

22-49 

21-15 

28-30 

Streaky Bay. 

2-48 

15-17 

18-10 

17*60 

1 Lncindale . . . 

3-12 

22-99 

23-30 

31-05 

Pt EDiston. . 

2-06 

16-13 

19-78 

20-96 

; Penola 

2-74 

26-72 

24-13 

.33-67 

Pt Lincoln. . 

1-63 

19-79 

18-54 

25-18 

iMillicent . . . . 

2-95 

28-93 

32-69 

38-55 

OoweU 

0-53 

11-78 

10-87 

13-10 

i Ht. Gambier. 

2-72 

31*76 

33-75 

44-19 

Qneensdiffe . ; 

1-49 

18-31 

21-33 

— 

[; Wellington . . 

1*24 

15-08 

: 12-17 

19-63 

Pt. Elliot. . . . j 

1-25 

20-37 

17-61 

25-11 

1 Murray Brdge 

0-45 

14-32 

10-56 

21-49 

Goolwa 1 

1-68 

17-74 

18-92 

26-09 

iMannoxn ... 

0-54 

11*64 i 

i 7-35 

19-12 

Bleningie. . . . 

1-61 

18-92 

15-58 

23-11 

Morgan ..... 
Overland Omr 

2-68 

9-15 

1 9*87 

13-31 

Einssibon. ... i 

3*95 

24-37 

24-80 

31*45 

1-78 

11*27 

1 11-72 

17-70 

Bobe ! 

1-91 

24-63 

23-05 

32-30 

Benmark ... 

1-77 

10-80 

1 10-62 

14-97 

Beaohport... 
CSoonalpyn .. 

2-70 

1-24 

i 

27-17 

17-64 

1 

1 29*63 

14-51 

1 1 
1 

39-81 

18*61 

Lameroo ... 

2*14 

16-36 

15-63 

' 

19*26 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by Gbokob G. Nicholls. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

Dawson, November 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOJin.) 

Present: — Jtlessrs. Meyers (cliair), Wilson, Quinn, Baker, Ferguson, Burden, and 
Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Le HtrctTENOT Wheat. — ^Members reported that this variety of wheat had been grown 
in the district with very good results. This year, however, they found it generally very 
thin, which they attributed to the lighter rainfall experienced. 

The Ebvect op Grasshoppers on Poultry. — Mr. Ferguson pointed out that since 
grasshoppers had made their appearance his fowls, which were previously in good con- 
dition and laying well,, fell away considerably and ceased laying. Other xneml^rs men- 
tioned that they had had similar experience. 

Poultry Tick. — ^The Chairman stated that he found tick most troublesome in August, 
just when the weather began to warm up. A little butter and pepper rubbed into the 
affected parts of the fowl generally removed the pest. [Very thorough steps should be 
taken to clear the tick out of the yards and houses or the fowls will soon be attecked again. 
—Ed.] 

Poisoning Mice. — ^Members agreed in the opinion that the best means of poisoning 
mice was with the aid of oats and strychnine. 


Morchard, December 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Slessrs. E. J. Kitto (chair), W. H., W., and H. A. Toop, McDougal, Kupke, 
Scriven, jun., Munro, Eafferty, Laskey, Muller, Jasper, Parsons, R. IGtto, and McCallum 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Harvester, Stripper, and Moiob Winnower. — ^Mr. T. H. Muller contributed a paper 
on this subject, in which he said that although the harvester was a splendid machine 
it had its disadvantages. In the first place, it did not save the cocky chaff, and in bad 
seasons this was valuable, as mixed with bran and molasses it made good feed for cows-. 
In cold w’eather it made good sheep feed. The harvester also scattered the seed of weeds 
and blew out a considerable percentage of light grain. It required a larger team than 
the other machines for harvesting, and, in addition, on rough ground it was very short- 
lived. An up-to-date stripper would reap a larger area per day, and would show a better 
sample of grain. The harvester was only suitable for level country. Then there was the 
difficulty of securing capable men to drive it. Four men, with two strippers and a motor 
winnower would do more in a day than four men with three harvesters. In the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper Mr. W. H. Toop said as much light grain was 
blown out by the winnower as was lost with the harvester. Mr. J. Scriven agreed generally 
with the views expressed in the paper, but could not see how the wiimower should clean 
the grain better than the harvester if it received due attention. Mr. H. A. Toop favored 
the harvester, bnt Mr. Munro was opposed to their use on the grounds that they shook 
to pieces in such a short time. Mr. Kupke pophesied that the motor winnower and 
stripper would be substituted for the harvester in a great many cases in the near future. ' 


Warcowie, November 9. 

Present.— Messrs. Donnellan (chair), Teller, F. and W. Grossman, Baiistow, E. and 
W. Sand^, Hilder, P. and J,* Duj6^, Feineler (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Harvester t?. Stripper. — A discussion on the relative advantages of the harvester 
stripper was initiated by the Hon, Secretary, who expressed the vie^ tjiat ip tjug 
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part of the North, where each farmer had a large area under crop, and generally the yield 
was light, it was not advisable to use the combined harvester. It was preferable to gather 
the crop with the stripper and clean with the motor winnower. After the wheat was 
cleaned the engine could be used for driving the chaffcutter, corncrusher, water-pumping, 
sawing wood, &c. Other members agreed with the view of the Hon. Secretary, and thought 
that on large farms the stripper and motor winnower were to be preferred, on account 
of the saving of the cocky chaff, which frequently proved valuable. 

Huguenot Wheat eok Hay.— -The Hon. Secretary tabled a sample of hay cut from 
Huguenot wheat sown during the first week in June in sandy soil. In spite of the dry 
season it reached a height of about 4ft. 6in. and cut about I J- tons of hay to the acre. 
Other varieties of wheat sown at the same time only grew to a height of about 18in., 
and did not cut above three-quarters of a ton of hay to the acre. 


Willowie, October 31; 

Pbesent. — Messrs. Hawke (chair). Stone, B., L., S., and J. McCallum, Schmidt, S. C. 
and W. R. Oreig, Howard, Bristow, Blight, Hughes, A. and F. Gray, Basley, Bauer, 
Foulis (Hon. Sec.), representatives from the Morchard and Amy ton Branches, and a 
number of visitors. 

Expoet Lamb-Raising in Conjunction with Whbat-Geowing.— An enthusiastic 
debate on this subject took place. Mr. W- P. Foulis, iu opening the discussion, said he 
firmly believed that lamb-raising for export was profitable when combined with agri- 
cultural pursuits. In a district where the rainfall was uncertain it was unwise to depend 
solely on wheat-growing for an income. Wheat-growing should be made the chief means, 
with horsc-breedSng, dairying, poultry-farming, fattening of stock, and raising of lambs 
for export as secondary industries. He would take as his basis a farm of 640 acres, and 
would give figures of a year’s transactions in the raising of lambs in order to prove the 
profit to be secured from lamb-raising in conjunction with wheat-growing. In October 
the farmer would have a trifle over *200 acres each of grass, crop, and fallow. Sixty 
ewes was quite sufficient for a farm of this area. From October until after harvest there 
would be 200 acres of grass on which to graze the stock. After harvest and up till fallow- 
ing there would be 400 acres upon which the stock could run. The rubbish grew so 
quickly upon the fallow that there would be almost 400 acres upon which the stock would 
pasture right up till the following October. In April there should be about 50 or 60 lambs. 
In the average season 50 of these would be matured for freezing in September and should 
net about 9s. per head, or a total of £22 lOs. Each ewe should cut 81hs. of w'ool, valued 
at 7d. per pound, and deducting Is. per head for expenses, this left 3s. 8d. per ewe for 
wool, a total of £11 — a grand total of £33 10s. for the year, Beducting the loss of two 
ewes at 15s. each, and a depreciation in value of ewes of 2s. per head on account of age, 
a total of £7 6s., there was a clear profit of £26 4s. on the year’s transaction. This was 
made on a farm of 640 acres, worked to its best wheat-producing capacity. Some people 
kept sheep mereljr for the wool they produced. The ewes paid for themselves in this 
way, and in addition there was a lamb raised in five months that would net 9s. Them 
was no other way in which grass could be made to give such a splendid return in so short 
a time. The raising of lambs fitted in well with the other agricultural pursuits* In 
April, when the grass was young and tendei', the lambs were in the same state, and this 
grass was just what they requir^. As the grass grew the lambs grew also ; and in Sep- 
tember, when they were wanted at their best, the feed was in the very best state to top 
them off. With other stock tWs was not the case. They had to be fattened in the spring 
and then held over through the summer, when feed and water were often scare®, and they 
were sold in the winter at a time when it was hard to keep them in condition. Buring 
a period of four years Messrs. Greig Bros, sold for freezing 909 lambs, for which they 
received an average of 10s. 6d. per head clear profit. Their estate had an area of 2,100 
acres, one-third of which was cropped. What these gentlemen had done others could 
do if they worked on the same lines. There was a vast .difference in raising lambs for 
export purposes and merely raising lambs in the ordinary way. The man who was raising 
lambs for export required to have that idea centred in his mind from the beginning. 
The man who bred the pure Merino was not raising the best type of lambs for ^ezing. 
The Borset Horn-Merino and the Shropshire-Merino would realise 2s. more per head 
than the pure Merino reared under the same conditions. Ijambs intended for freezers 
required careful attention, but not necessarily more labor bestowed on them. They 
should be shifted from paddock to paddock, and jdiould not be allow^ to go hungry for 
a single day if it could possibly be avoided. Even though the feed was good a change 
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was beneficial. He advised the cropping with w'heat of one-third of the farm as teh 
chief source of income with the raising of lambs for export as a^ secondary^ industry by 
which the income could be added to. Mr. S. G. McCallum said lamb-rabing in con- 
junction with agriculhire was not profitable. If a farmer wished to secure the greatest 
return from his farm he must cultivate his land well so as to give the crop every possible 
advantage. If this was done he would find that iihere would be very little (if any) surplus 
feed for sheep. It. was well known that one could secure a much larger income by culti- 
vating the land than by grazing it. Suppose a farmer owned 1,000 acres of land ; he 
was able to keep 400 ewes upon his farm ; these ewes would rear 350 lambs for expoH 
purposes ; this meant that he would have 750 sheep for five mouths of the year and 400 
during the remaining seven months ; this would be the outside number he could keep 
on the area stated ; 3o0 lambs at 10s. per head gave £175, and 400 ewes’ fleecer at 5s. 
per flsece another £100, so that the total income for the year would be £275. By culti- 
vating his farm, without keeping any sheep, he would be able to crop 500 acres of fallow 
each year. ^Vhen members w’ere discussing the average wheat yield per acre the majority 
considered that good fallow ground, if manured, should at least average 12bush., and 
it was upon this average that he worked. Cropping once in three yeara would be 
advocated; but Roseworthy College experiments, and also the experience of farmers 
in this district, had proved this to a failure. Not only did it allow the land to become 
dirty, but it ploughed up rough and cloddy and need^ much more working to secure 
a good seedbed. Generally speaking, the stubble fallow was the greatest yielder, that 
was, unless the land had been left open for a number of 5 ’ears. Five hundred acres at 
12bush. or four bags to the acre equalled 2,000 bags of wheat, which, at 3s. per bushel, 
or Os. a bag, amounted to £000. Working expenses for the year wer^ — ^Fallowing, at 4s. 
per acre ; cultivating, with light harrow attached, twice in springtime, Is. fid. each time; 
cultivating b^ore driil. Is. (3. ; drilling and harrowing, Is. fid. — amounting to 10s. per 
acre. Further, there would be Ibush. of seed wheat per acre at 3s. and 561bs, of super- 
phosphates at £4 per ton, or 2s. per acre. Harv^ting and wheat sacks would cost another 
3s. per acre, mabnig the total expenses of working 18s. per acre. Five hundrkl acres at 
18s. amounted to £450 ; this deducted from £9^ gave a net income of £450 as against 
£273 from lamb-raising. This showed that by cultivating the land one got over one-half 
more clear profit than by grazing. Those who adyocated the keeping of ewes only intended 
to keep a sufficient number to eat surplus feed, and keep down the rubbish and weeds 
growing upon fallow land. Ewes rearing lambs for export purposes were not suitable 
for eating surplus feed of any kind ; they might help to do this, but they must be kept 
on good feed. If the feed was short the lambs would become stunted. Lambs must 
be fit for the freezers before the end of September if best values were expected for them. 
Usually it was after this time that the rubbish grew most rapidly on fallow, so the lambs 
were of very little use in springtime. He preferr^ keeping wethers, if any class of sheep 
was to be kept. They were suitable for eating surplus feed, and when it was good the 3 ’’ 
would improve in condition ; when it was short, they would lose a little fat, but their 
wool continued to grow. He was convinced that it did not pay to allow rubbish or weeds 
to grow upon the land that was ploughed up as fallow. It was nearly as bad as cropping 
the land every year. He considered that by fallowing early and cultivating first in early 
spring, then again close up to harvest time, one would be able to kill the weeds and rubbish 
before they h^ banned the land to anything like the same extent, as if allowed to grow 
on until springtime, with a flock of sheep to keep them from running up to seed. From 
grazing one received an income of £275 from 1,000 acres of land, or 5s. fid. profit per 
acre. By combining lamb-raising with agriculture t)ie farmer could still crop his 500 acres. 
However much he saved his stubble, and even if he left hJs fallow land to grow feed right 
on until late in the g>ring, he would not be able to keep any more than half the number 
of .sheep before mentioned, allowing that he could keep as many sheep on a stubble paddock 
as on good grass land. His fallow would need to grow just as much feed as if it was never 
worked at alL No farmer would think of allowingt^his. In this way his sheep would only 
bring in an income of 5s. fid. per acre on bis wheat* cyop, or, in other words, his crop would 
be equal to an average of 2bush. less than the cr^ on ^Bow that had |>een worked well. 
Farmers knew that, generally speaking, weU-woiftid good fallow land yidded, in many 
cases, 5bush., fibush., or 7bush. more to the acre tfian land not so treaM. It cCst very 
little more to harvest a good crop than an inferior one, and he contended that cultivation 
only undoabtedlj brought in a much lai^er revenue to the State as well as the individual 
than a combmation of cultivation with lamb-raising for export Mr. L. McCallum said 
lamb-raising paid from the b^inning. The profits were certain, and even under the 
most adverse circumstances a return was assured. Lambs cost practically nothing in 
is the first places and what one realist was almost all clear profit ; Os. and 10s. per head 
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.and sometimes more was obtained above expenses. He strongly favored cropping in 
rotation, and considered that, in the long-run, quite one-third more would be reaped 
off land cropped every tlurd year -than would be t^en off land cropped every other year, 
Lamb-iaising often -proved a failure because farmers overstocked. This a great 
■mistake. It was preferable to understock. He favored mixed farming, and would not 
depend solely on wheat-growing. Lamb-raising was a most profitable secondary industry. 
Mr. JB. E. Schmidt contended that lamb-raising on faims where wheat was grown with 
.success under the up-to-date system of dry farming resulted in a direct loss to the farmer. 
The majority of farMers not only looked for profit from the sale of lambs, but also from 
.the use of sheep for feeding off fallow land. But ewes kept for breeding purposes could 
not be expected to clean fallow land with any success, for just at the time the fallow 
was most likely to be in a bad state the lambs were reaching maturity and needed to be 
kept on the very b^t feed procurable. This meant that if the farmer had not sufficient 
jtime and strength to work over all his fallow, a big proportion of the rubbish went to 
seed, or the quali^ of the lambs was sacrificed. He would not do away with sheep 
altogether, but suggested that every fanner should keep a certain number of wetbem ; these 
could be turned on^lie fallow when required and left there until the feed had disappeared. 
This class of sheep would fatten on leas feed than any other, and at any time the fanner 
wished he might get rid of them as fats at a good price and buy again in a chea|)er market. 
The direct loss through keeping ewes and lambs occurred when a man, farming on a 
fairly large scale, set to work to fallow, say, 700 acres. Towaid the close of faflowing 
he experienced a rather dry spell and found himself getting rather short of feed for his 
ewes and lambs. The result was very often he left a part of a paddock, perhaps 200 
acres, unfallowed, so as to be able to" fatten his lambs. At seeding time he made up 
for this by putting m 100 acres of stubble land. At the end of the season he received a 
nice little cheque for lambs, but was unmindful of his loss through neglecting to fallow 
the usual quantity of land. The 200 acres of fallow would have returned five bags per 
acre, equal to 1,000 bags. The 100 acres of stubble only yielded three bags per acre, 
equalling 300 bags, and leaving a loss of 700 bags, which at 10s. per bag amounted to £350. 
Taking from this the average profit made on 400 ewes, approximately £230, left the 
farmer with a direct loss of £120. He had not the slightest doubt that lamb-raising 'for 
export purposes resulted in a direct loss where wheat-growing could be successfully carried 
on. After the addresses had been delivered, a vote was taken on the question, which 
showed a large majority in favor of lamb-raising combined with agriculture. 


Wilmln^on. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17^ in.) 

Peesent. — Messrs. Haomagan (chair), Hill, Schuppan, Zinimemann, Noll, Gloede, 
latchfield, and Jericho (Hon. Sec.), 

Questions ebom Conobess bob OriNioN. — 

Selling Cattle hg Lire IV eight. — Considerable discussion took place on this subject. 
Mr. Litchfield thouj^t there was no necessity to alter the present method of selling cattle, 
which appeared to he quite satisfactory. Salesmen, owners, and buyers were generally 
good judges of weight and value, and nothing would be gained by introducing the suggested 
system. This woulj# result in a loss of time, extra expense would be incurred in con- 
nection with the erection of weighbridges, and exti-a labor would be nooessaiy for weighing. 
Market value only could be obtained, whether the beasts were sold by actual weight 
or under the hammer, and the supply and demand varied from time to time. Members 
generally agreed that the present was the most simple ana the best method of selling 
fat cattle. 

“ Salvation Jane. ’’—The following paper was read by Mr, Litchfield : — “ Last season 
I went to considerable trouble and labor in cutting down every plant of ‘ Salvation Jane ’ 
on a portion of my farm along the Valley Creek, under tkp. impression that it had been 
declared a noxious weed. This, season there was more ‘ Salvation Jane ’ than before 
on the same ground,! owing to the seed washing down tlws creek, or blowing in from a 
neighbor’s paddock. When shearing early in September .'this year, when all the native 
grasses were still quite green, I put the sheep on this part, of the farm and they ate the 
weed quite greedily, apparently preferring it to all other fodder; and although some 
of the pWts were from 2ft. to 3ft, high, they trimmed and left only the stalks as far as 
they could reach. To my mind a point in favor of this plant as sheep feed is that it is 
still green long after all other native grasses and herbage are dry. It is well known how 
essential it is for the well-being of Our sheep to have green feed for them at all timeg 
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possible. ^Salvation Jane,’ as we have it locally, should riot be a noxious weed. ,In 
other districts the weed may have different characteristics. I am not aware whether 
the plant is detrimental so far as wheat-growing is concerned.” 

Stable Manure. — Sir. Zimmermann dealt wdth this subject in a paper in which he 
said he had, during three successive seasons, conducted experiments with the application 
of stable manure. He had a paddock subdivided into three, which he sowed with wheat 
and cut for hay. Continuing, the paper said — ** The first year (1909) I spread from the 
dray about 20 texts of stable manure to the acre, half of which was fi'esh horse manure 
and the other half well rotted. I ploughed it iu immediately after spreading, with the 
result that the wheat grew very rank in the early part of the year. Later, clover made 
its appearance, and the result was a comparatively poor cut. The second year (1910) 
I treated the plot similarly, with the result that the clover grewmorevigorously than was 
the case with the first year, on account of the manure being brought too near the surface. 
The cut was about three-quarters of a ton per acre as against 1 ton the year before. In 
1911 (the third year) I treated the plot the same as previously, but the rainfall was con- 
siderably less ; the result was about 3 tons per acre, with the clover crop very poor. 
Plot No. 2, first cropped during 1910, was treated in a manner similar to that of the plot 
referred to above. The wheat crop was very poor, and I was unable to get through the 
clover with the binder. In the second year (1011) alongside of plot No. I one could see 
the difference to the very drill marks. The clover was nearly a foot high, and during 
the year there was little rain. Plot No. 3, manured fallow land, was treated with a heavier 
di^sing of horse manure, and was sown at the end of June with little minfail. The 
manure was ploughed in just before seeding similarly to the other plots, and a very heavy 
crop, free from clover, was secured.” 


WIrrabara, December £• 

(Average annual rainfall, 30m.) 

Present.— Messrs. P. J. Gumow (chair), (X H. Cumow, Kendrick, Borgas, Pitman^ 
Mamer, Kavanagh, E. J., W. H., and W. Stevens, Lawson, Hollett, Bowman, ThisUeton, 
Hoskins, and Woodlands (Hon. Sec-). 

Questions from Congress fob Opinion. — 

Weighing Whsai m Bnlk . — Consideration was given to the proposal to substitute the 
system of weighing wheat in bulk for that at present in vogue, as a result of which the 
Branch exprewed an opinion in favor of the change. 

Cabe of Pabm Aniwai^s. — This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. W. H. Stevens, 
in which he said that for stabling horses he preferred a straw-roofed building, as it main- 
tained a more even temperature than an iron-roofed stable. He would not at all times 
have water in the yard with the horses, but thought it advisable that the horses should 
have access to water during the night, as ha found they then drank less directly after 
woiking. Where a dam was used care should be taken to prevent water from the stable 
ronning into it. The most serviceable winter shelter for cows was a straw stack. It 
provided excellent protection and would he freely eaten by the cows in very wet weather. 
Sheep as a general rule did not require the special provision of shelter. A profitable 
discussion followed the reading of the i>aper. Members agreed that it paid to rug cows, 
and that a straw stack was an excellent shelter for stock' during winter. 

Huguenot fob Hay. — A discussion was initiated on the subject of the suitabliity 
of Huguenot wheat for hay. Members concurred in the opinion that, provided it was sown 
very thickly, it was a good hay wheat. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Leighton, December t. 

Present. — J. McDonald, Warner, Goodridge, Fairchild, Bailey, MeWaters, (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

Questions from Congress fob Opinion. — 

^ ^ 8^ng OMe hy Lire WejghL — A discussion took place vith regard to the proposal to, 
mstitute the system of selling cattle hy live weight. After due consideration, members 
deeded to afford the idea their support. 
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Farm Laborers' Bloch . — ^After consideration had been given to the proposal to survey 
small blocks for farm laborers in new hundreds the Branch decided to support the scheme- 
HANULiNn YorNG Horses. — This subject was dealt with in a paper by the Hon. 
Secretary, who said it was unwise to handle colts until they were about 2| years old. 
At this age the colt would be ready for light work, and should be yarded in a good strong 
yard, say, 25ft. square. He should be rubbed down with a bag tied to a 10ft. pole, and 
handled when sufficientlv quiet. ^ Then the halter could be put on him by using the ])oIe 
referred to, with one nail driven in the end and another about 34in. therefrom, the lifter 
being hung on these and dropped over his head. After being thus secured, he should 
be tied to a strong post with a ro^je attached in the following manner : — A surcingle, 
on which was a ring to come under his body, should be put around him. Then a strap 
with a ring on it should be put on his off front leg. A light rope should be tied to his near 
leg, and the end run through the ring in the surcingle, through the ring on the off front 
leg, and back through the ring on the surcingle.^ By this method a double purchase on 
his front legs was secured. If colts were tied with a rope round the neck there was a 
danger of the windpipe being injured. For mouthing, he would use a straight bit, with 
reins attached to the surcingle, just tight enough for the animal to feel the pi3l on the bit- 
This gear should be left on for two hours per day over a period of three days, after which 
the colt could be placed in a good quiet team. In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, Mr. McDonald said foals should be handled before they were weaned. Mr. 
Bailey expressed the view that a circular yard was preferable for handling colts, and Mr. 
Wariies believed in tying a colt by the neck, considering that no harm was done by this 
practice. 


Mount Bryan East, December 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15|in.) 

Present. — Messrs. J. Thomas, jun. (chair), Gare, Doyle, F. and It. Thomas, Hughes, and 
Quinn (Hon. Sec.). 

. Questions erom Congress for Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk . — ^After duly considering the proposal to substitute the system 
of weighing wheat in hulk for that in present in vogue, it was decided to give it the support 
of the Branch. 

Raising Lambs for Export. — ^This subject was dealt with in the following paper by 
the Chairman: — ^“The fat lamb industry in South Australia is well establish^ and is 
gradually expanding, and there are present indications that in the near future Italy, 
France, Austria, and Germany, as well as other places, will require considerable quantities 
of our frozen meat. Prejudices have had to he overcome ; but now it can be said that the 
trade has a good hold in the old world. So much so that the immense poprdation of 
Great Britain depends largely on this source for its food supplies, and the price of mutton 
is now within the reach of the average worker. It so happens that our climatic conditions 
are most suitable for the production of fat lambs for the English markets. Here housing 
and hand-feeding are almost unknown, and consequently but comparatively little labor 
is required in management once the run is established. There is no royal road to success 
in the business but careful attention to details, being observant, and in a general way 
striving to adopt the best and latest methods in producing a first-class lamb for the London 
market should he the aim of the grower. The breed of sheep most favored in this district 
is the Merino. They grow to large frames, and carry both a good quantity and quality 
of wool. The breed is also used extensively with the British breeds for crossing purposes. 
The Shropshire ram has been used with go^ results, but of late years this hre^ has been 
carrying too much wool on the head and face. It appears that this fault has developed 
as a result of sheep of this type being taken as typical of the cross. Lambs that carry 
wool about the head are invariably the worst doers. A lamb with a clean face and with 
the least leather possible comes out on top every time. With a view to improving both 
the lambs and the wool I purchased six ]^gli8a Leicester rams last year. This experi- 
ment gave very encouraging results, the lambs being very attractive and shapely, 
carrying a top-knot of wool with a nice, clean, open face. A portion of the Shropshire 
cross was running together with the Leicester cross and was grown under similar conditions, 
the quality being mnch about the same, although the proportion of ^jeots was larger 
with the toopsfire cross tlmn with the Leioesters. Some iOO ewes were put to the Lei- 
oesters and not a single mi^p was known to have taken place in the lambing, which 
must be regarded as phenomenaL A feature of the breed is that they have fine heads, 
and the remarkably successful lambing must be attributed to this fact. The result be^ 
so satisfactory, ID more Leioesters wpre purchased this year. I visited the freezing works 
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at Port Adelaide, where I had 874 fat lambs slaughtered and shipped on my own account. 
As a fair proportion of this number were Leicester cross, the balance Shropshire cross, 
useful information was gained by witnessing the killing, as I was aBle to see each lamb 
divested of its skin. The Leicester cross here again looked most attractive, the carcass 
being shapely with a good color ; the dock, though not so thick as with the Shropshire cross, 
gave the hind-quarters rather a better appearance. Breeders would do well to visit the’ 
works when they have lambs going through, as the experience gained would be invaluable 
in connection with their future operations. The department encourages these visits, 
and the officers are only too pleased to impart valuable information to the grower. The 
workihg of the establishment is done quickly, and the good order and discipline that 
characterises the whole business speaks volumes for its management. The gentlemen 
connected with the various offices are found to be exceedingly courteous and obliging, 
every man doing his duty with the right man in the right place. Such is the favorable 
impression given by a visit to the freezing works. The class of ewe that has proved most 
valuable in this district for raising fat lambs is the Lincoln Merino, but as they are in such 
good demand it is difficult to procure a well-bred lot of ewes. The next best is the large- 
framed Merino, those carrying the least leather being most desirable, as the shape and 
style is invariably stamped on the offspring. As to the best time at which to start the 
lambii^ opinions vary. Some prefer the early lamb, and when the season is early it is 
allright and a good price can be relied on, but if the autumn rains are not seasonable the 
early lamb has lost its chance of becoming a prime freezer. The ewe never gets the flush 
of milk and will dry of! before the lamb is fit. A good supply of milk from the beginning 
until the lamb is weaned is of the utmost importance for the rapid growth of the freezer, 
which should maintain its bloom, which term is understood by the as a ripe quality. 
Lambs grown in this way wifl develop good weights at ages varying from four to five 
months,” 


Port Cermeln, November 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12m.) 

Present, — Messrs. Racket (chair), Holman, Crittenden, Head, Ghlsson, Stone, Blesing, 
Beer, and Turner. 

Questions vbom Congress por Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Btdh . — ^Bue consideration was given to the proposal to institute 
the system of weighing wheat in bulk. Mr. Holman could not see that any advantage 
would accrue, or that there would be a saving of time if the scheme was adopted. Mr. 
Blesing said special weighbridges would be necessary, which would have to be tested 
every day. He had known of cases where there was a variation of Scwts. between the 
weights registered for a load on two different bridges. Bispatch of bnsiness would not 
be secured, as it was necessary to handle each bag separately when unloading. Members 
generally said merchants as a rule gave the buyers full weights, and it was decided that 
the Branch should not support the proposal. 


Yonifala Vale, December 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, IS^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. lioyde vchair), Battersby, C. and E. Fowler, Wedding, Keatley, 
Schmidt (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — The matters referred from Congress to the 
various Branches for consideration, viz. — f&rm laborers’ blocks, selling cattle by live 
weight, and weighing wheat in bulk — were duly discussed. The proposals did not 
commend themselves to members, and it was decided not to give them the support of 
the Branch. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

Clare, December 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. McKenzie (elmir), J. H. Knappstein, Baly, Pink, Bux, Radford, 
Ta^or, Evans, Neate, Walker, Forb^ Chambers, Pascoe, Keane, I^oroft, Bunstan, 
Mayor, Hill, Victorsen, Nolan, F, A. Knappstein (Hon, Sec.), and two visitots. 
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Questions fkom Conoiiess for Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk , — Considerable discussion took place relative to the proposal 
to ijistitute the system of weighing wheat in bulk. It was decided to secure information 
from States where the system obtained before the Branch would give an expression of 
opinion on the matter. 


Clare. Hecember 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. McKenzie (chair), Patullo, Hill, 0., J. H., and P. Knappstein, 
A. Dunstan, F. W. H. Lee. Keane, Daly, Mayor, Radford, Jarman, Beradge, Nolan, 
Victbrsen, Hicks, and Scott (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. — The homestead of Messrs. Knappstein was visited, and the 
orchard, vineyard, and crops were inspected. Duchess pears and Cleopatra apples were 
yielding fine crox^s. Members were much interested in the power spray pump, which was 
explained to them. With two men 700galls. of spray per day could be distributed, whereas 
with the hand pump three men could not deal with more than 420galls. a day. A stack 
of wheaten hay, Marshall’s No. 3 and Le Huguenot, which had been cut off 19 acres of 
ground, contained about 60 tons, and on a crop of 40 acres of field peas 1,200 store lambs 
were being fattened for market. 


Salisbury, November 7. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Harvey Nohair), Heier, McGlashan, Shepherdson, , Cooper, Neal, 
Hooper, Kuhlman, Baylis, Mueller, and Jenkins (Hon. Sec.). 

FAiiLOwiNG. — ^Mr. Mueller read the following paper on this subject : — ** The system 
of fallowing adopted in Australia has comp to stay. It is generally conceded that the 
object of fallowing is to preserve one year’s rainfall by allowing it to penetrate the soil 
and thus make available two year’s supply of moisture for one crop. This is of great 
importance in a climate where the rainfall is low. Another object, and a probably equally 
important one, is to permit the air to circulate among the particles of soil in order that, 
the soil bacteria may be able to carry out their functions with reference to the preparation 
of plant food. Besides these two main objects we cannot lose sight of the effect which 
fallowing, with the accompanying cultivatiop, has on keeping the fields clean from weeds. 
The time when fallowing should be undertaken naturally suggests itself as being most 
advantageously placed in the autumn, as soon as the state of the soil and work connected 
with seeding will allow. The water which it is intended to conserve must not be allowed 
to run off the surface and into the creeks, which most decidedly will occur unlesathe soil 
is broken up. It may be argued t]^t certain kinds of soils wiU set, especially those of a 
clayey nature, if broken up too early in the season. This can be avoided in two ways, 
first by cultivating and harrowing it as often as possible at suitable times, or by so changing 
the physical condition of the soil that even the worst soils in this resx»ect will become 
friable and loose. This can best he secured by systematic liming and manuring. Even 
ploughing in the stubble will materially assist in the prevention of ' setting.’ As to the 
work to be done after fallowing is completed, it follows from the foregoing that the cultiva- 
tor and harrows must be applied with sufficient frequency to keep the surface of the soil 
worked down fair^ fine. This provides the proper mulch which wiU prevent rapid 
evaporation and by its porosity take the rain to its deeper parts. The cultivator and 
harrows should be apxJied to a depth of from 2in. to 4in., and the work is done most 
efficiently after a shower of rain. According to Professor Lowrie such treatment of the 
soil would be responsible for a conservation of water equal to from 2in. to 3m. of rainfall, 
which would become available when it is most required. Some farmers prefer leaving 
the fallow in large clods and trusti^ to atmdfspheric action to produce a crumbling effect, 
and also because they are laboring under the erroneous impression that more moisture 
will x>enetrate the ground. A littlp thought should convince them that the latter is im- 
possible if the soil is worked as explained previously. But not only is there no increase 
in the conservation of moisture but there is a certain amount of loss by the increase of 
evaporation through the exposure of a larger surface of soil to tbe evaporating influences 
of sun and wind. But these objections to leaving fallow in an uno^tivated state are 
comparatively unimportant when We consider the disastrous effect such a system has on 
bacterial life. The agencies of micro-organisms in the sdl are of a greater i^uenoe than 
any manuring or cultivation can produce, and fallowing sp^ially aims at rendering 
assistance to the bacteria responsible for the nitrification of soils, 7^ reason why thC' 
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full effect of their functions has not yet become recognised lies in the fact that we are not 
yet supi>lymg the suitable conditions under which they can fully develop. These con- 
ditions are a full supply of air, moistme, proper temperature, and humus. The oxygen 
in the air is absolutely necessary to their existence ; hence friability of soil must be aimed 
at, in Older that the air may circulate around each particle. Soil bacteria work usefully 
to a depth of from 3in. to 9in. A temperature exceeding 150® speUs disaster to. them, 
except that their spores are not destroyed. As our summer temperature occasionally 
exceeds this limit on two or more consecutive days, the large clod of soil lying exposed 
to the sun becomes superheated and all signs of bacterial life disappear. This cannot 
happen if a fine tilth and mulch, due to the frequent application of the cultivator and 
harrows, is available. If we examine a clod of soil, or the crumbled parts of such a clod 
that have been subjected to a summer’s heat, it will be found devoid of all oi^anio matter ; 
any root fibres that may have been in it when ploughed up have been destroyed by the 
heat, and the wind has carried away what was left. There remains then an inert, lifeless 
mass of mineral matter, powerless to supply the young plant with suitable plant food, 
powerless to provide the full and favorable conditions for the activity of soil bacteria 
which are an absolute necessity, and powerless to retain moisture. The deduction from 
this is that to leave fallow land in large clods is wrong. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the amount of work to be applied by the erdtivator and harrows must vary with the 
nature of the soil — ^whether it is stifi and clayey, soft, friable, sandy, and so on. The farmer 
must use his discretion. For instance, stiff clays will set hard when worked to a fee 
tilth and neglected by the cultivator and harrows. Green manuring, that is the ploughing 
in of leguminous plants, such as peas, clover, serradella, vetches, lupines, &o., at the 
time of coming into bloom has improved fallow land wonderfully, not only in productive- 
ness but also in drought-resisting properties. The seed (preferably inoculated with 
nitrogen bacteria) must, of course, be put in early to catch the early rains and the warmer 
atmospheric and soil conditions. “When ploughed in, rolling must follow. It also pro- 
vides early fodder, and depasturing sheep and cattle on it stUl further improves the soil. 
As the good effects of green manuring extend over from three to four years, one-third 
or one-quarter only of the farm need be treated this way each year. It is being tried 
in several places this season, and will, I am certain, fed increased application when some 
of the more enterprising farmers have demonstrated its advantages. To summarize 
what has been said, we may now state that fallowing conserves moisture, aids the soil 
bacteria, admits air and warmth, increases the productiveness of the soil, and makes 
plant food available. It should be undertaken early, unless green manuring is resorted 
to. The soil should be worked down to a fine mulch, preferably after a shower of rain, 
by using the cultivator and harrows. The surface soil must not be allowed to set. Clayey 
and other stiff soils can be made friable by the addition of lime in a slaked or carbonate 
form, or by the addition of organic matter in the form of leguminous fodder plants when 
ploughed in.” 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

< 

(TO BUTE.) 

Artburton, November 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Welch (chair), Rowe, Short, Westbrook, Williams, Page, Bull, 
Cedliver, Stephenson (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. W. Short. 
During the afternoon the crops were inspected, special attention being paid to a block 
of mixed oats and wheat drilled crossways for hay, which looked exceptionally well. 

Questions ERoic CoNOBBSS JOB Opinion. — 

SeUin^ Ca^ by Lhe Weight — As this question did not affect the district in any way, 
the Branch refrained from expressing an opinion on the subject. 

F&rm Zo&orers’ Bhcha , — ^The general opinion of the members as to the advisability 
of jBMrteying small bl^ks for farm laborers in new hundreds was tliat the whole question 
with difemlties to such an ext^t that the scheme was considered impraotieatte, 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Koppio, December 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present. — Messrs. F, Richardson (chair), W. R. and R. F. Richardson, G. and M. ’ 
Howard, Smith, Jericho, Thompson, Brennand, Gardener (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. : 

Questions FROM Congress FOR Opinion.-— . • 

WeigMvig Wheat in Bulk . — ^Due consideration was given to the proposal to substitute 
the system of selling wheat in bulk for that adopted at present. The Branch decid^ 
to support the idea, and suggested that weighbridges shoidd have iron tops, which were 
more serviceable than wooden tops. 

Grading Seibd Wheat.— This subject was dealt with in a paper by the Chairman as 
follows : — “ Every farmer could increase his yield of wheat very considerably by the careful • 
selection of seed. Jn the average crop of wheat there are several different varieties ' 
mixed with the principal seed, which in the course of a few years entirely loses its type. 
It is a very difficult matter to keep the seed pure, as there are always a few grains left 
in. the stripper that cannot be got out when required and that get bumped out sooner or - 
later. The same, occurs with the winnower, but if one is careful there should be very few • 
gijains left. Small and pinched grains are praetically useless and should not be sown. . 
A. few seasons ago we hand-picked some Marshall’s No. 3, as it was getting very mixed 
and seemed to be going back, and had a number of small bearded heads showing. We 
picked the largest heads, those that were four and five grains across. The first year 
this was sown we got about half a bushel. This sown on half an acre of new ground 
yielded ,at the rate of 28bush. to the acre. The crop alongside did not yield nearly as ■ 
heavily, .although it was put in under exactly the same conditions and was sown on the 
same djay. Again the best heads of Marshall’s No. 3 were hand-selected and sown .this ." 
year, and we have enough seed from the original hand-picked plot to provide all of lilar- 
shall’s. No. 3' that we require. Some time and trouble are involved in picking, but it 
pays .well, and we intend treating Federation in the same way. With due care there . 
should be.no necessity to change the seed, as the Marshall’s No. 3 which we have been 
hand-grading has been grown on the farm for the last nine years, and it is now improving. ’ 
instead of getting any worse. The grader should always be used to clean seed wheat. 

It is really surprising how. much dirt, small grain, and cracked grain there is in a l^g of . 
wheat that is apparently a first-class sample. It takes some time to grade the seed 
properly, but it is time well spent and the grading can be done at any time. Where , 
drake and nancy weed are troublesome the use of the grader is as important as the use of . 
super.” , . 1 - 


EASTERN DISTRICT,, 

. (EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, December li 

^/(Average annual rainfall, . 

Rresbnt. — ^Messrs. Venning (chair), Gumer, Talbot, Williams, Fidge (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visifoi’s^ , " ' ■ -j : . 

“ The AorigtIdtural Journal.!’— rThe following .'paper was read by Mr. Gumer 
“ For many years I lia-i'e been a Subscriber to the Jmmat of Affri<!ulture, and haveulways 
been a veiy interested reader. I have noticed’ its 'ra]^id growth, from a small ^m^let 
to the book of the present time of nearly 400 pages. It has been very' useful and he^ful 
to many hundreds of persons who have gone bn tberland of laite years. In the Journal 
therb ard itlways sofne;very ihterestirig articles by ekj^rtjwriters on the' various phases 
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of farm work tliat are well worth careful perusal, and always plenty of suggestions for 
the farmer and stock-raiser. Then we have the results of the farming methods of the 
Roseworthy College Rarm, and although a lot of money is spent there, it is necessary 
lhat there "should be some experiments that will benefit the community generally, and 
which should save the individual farmers time and money and ascertain for him the most 
profitable means of utilising his land. It was the results of experiments at Roseworthy 
that brought about such an extensive use of super, and other manures that have done 
so much to bAefit the farming community and increase the returns of wheat and other 
cereals throughout the State. Then we have the reports of the Agricultural Bureaus, 
which are of the very greatest interest, embracing such a variety of subjects, giving such 
a deal of information on all the various phases of farm life, and the opinions of men of 
great experience, offering suggestions for experiments, and at times giving valuable 
information on the treatment of stock, &c. I feel sorry to say that I have always looked 
in vain for any reports of papers on subjects from our own Coonalpyn members, whom 
I feel sure are equally capable of giving the results of their experience as others. We 
read some splendid papers given by members of other Branches, but none from our own. 
What are the reasons for this ? It is the fault of the members themselves. If the papers 
were handed over to the Secretary he could forward them on for publication. This is 
one matter that it would he well to look into, and if, in the future, it is carried out, then 
this paper will not have been written in vain. Papers written by members of the Coonal- 
pyn Branch should be helpful to others, more particularly those farming in the mallee 
country. I like the style of advortisemmits m the Journal. They are useful and very 
suggestive as to the requirements of the farmer, and I should like to see an increase in 
this direction. 1 feel sure that the business people would do well to make more use of 
the Journal for advertising purposes, and it would help somewhat in this direction if 
farmers, when ordering, woidd mention that they saw the advertisement in the Agri- 
cvMural Journal. We should do all we can to make the Journal as attractive and useful 
as possible, and with that end in view make any sug^stions that occur to us. We might 
Imd our JoumcJ to others to read, or post it on to mends, or, as the sabscription is small, 
only Is. per year, have it sent on to some friend. I have sent several, and also induced 
them to take it themselves, often collecting the monev and paying it in for them. One 
pa^ or half page used as a good plain, large figured! almanac would be useful, for we 
would certairdy always have one at hand, for we all have the Journal, I should like 
all the Government advertisements relating to the sale of town lots of land or country 
lands open for selection put in the Journal, for It would keep the farmers as well as the 
city folk advs^ of what was going on ; for the advertisements always appear in the 
dally papers, but not in the weekly papers. It is the latter that the farmers take generally, 
and they seldom see a daily paper, and so they often miss notices of land for sale by public 
auction and personal application. There are also other Government advertisements, 
such as pound notices, noxious weeds, scrub fires, close season for game, and many othcTS 
of like nature, that oould well find a place in the JoumaV^ In discussing the paper 
members generally agreed with the views expressed by Mr. Gumer. It was thought 
that the inclusion of more advertisements would be an improvement. 


Monarto Soath, October 3. 

pBESiaTT. — Messrs. Braendler (chair), G. and H. Patfeison, Anders, Harper, R. Hart- 
mann, Altmann, Tilbrook, Thiele, J. and B. Prabn, Hofi, and one Visitor. 

Wheats eoe Hay and Grain, — ^Mr. G. Patterson contributed a paper, in which he said 
he had tried a number of varieties of wheat during a period extending over many years, 
and he had secured the heaviest crop from Pride of Barossa. Purple Straw, YandiUa King, 
and Bart’s Imperial had yielded well also. This season he had about 12 acres of Golden 
Drop which was doing well. It was an early variety, and he always favored the early 
wheats as they grew much quicker in the winter, and there was consequently a fair length 
of straw, even although the weather was dry in the spring. For grain, he had secured 
the best results from Federation, Yandiila King, Gamma, P&ple Straw, Budd’s Rustproof, 
and Marshall's Ho. 3. This year Federation was not looking so well as usual, and so far 
he had not been very successful with Bart’s Imperial. It was always advisable to sow 
a good proportion of mst-resistii^ varieties, as the crops were always liable to an attack 
boiB red rust. Mr. Braendler, in a x»per dealing with the same subject, said the best 
wheat for hay in a wet season was White Tu<>can, as it grew thickly and to a good length, 
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possessed plenty of flag, and was soft and sweet. It’s only drawback was tlie fact that it 
was a late variety. *\^en sowing for hay in a dry season he recommended the following 
mixture : — ^Two parts Pride of Barossa, one part Dart’s Imperial, and one part Purple 
Straw to be mixed when being pickled. This yielded a good hay. One variety provided 
good grain whilst the other two were green, and excellent chaff of good color and holding 
plenty of grain resulted. He sowed about l^buBh. to the acre. He had tried oats and 
wheat mixed, but did not like it, as when it was left in the stack the mice did much more 
damage than with wheat only. In the discussion which followed, Mr. Patterson said 
he had found it a good plan to sow both early and late wheats for hay. If a dry spdl 
occurred during the spring the early variety had usually made suflSicient growth to ensure 
a return. If the spring weather was favorable the late variety made better hay. Mr. 
Altmann favored Yandilla King, both for hay and grain. 


Morifan, December 2 , 

(Average aimual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. R. Wohling (chair). Pope, Hempel, Hausler, French, and H. Woh- 
ling (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk . — lengthy and profitable discussion took place on this subject. 
Members expressed themselves as being in favor of the project, but in this district the 
majority of farmers had landings on the bank of the river, over which they sold their 
wheat. The country was very sandy, and consequently it was not practicable to cart* 
the wheat to a common centre for weighing. 


Parrakle, November Z5. 

Present. — ^Messrs, Dayman (chair), Lewis, Schmidt, Brinkly, Threadgold, Beelitz, 
Temby, Randall, Hammond, Gravestocks, A. and 0. Heinzel, Hameister, Diener (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Malles Shoots,— In r^ly to a question from Mr. Hameister, as to the best time to 
cut mallee shoots, Mr. Randall said as SQon as possible after seeding gave the best results. 
Mr. Gravestocks thought March the best time. He would use the fire rake as much as 
possible, in order to obviate cutting. Mr. Schmidt thought it a mistake to fallow land, 
and let the shoots grow. He preferred to cut, rake, and bum them. He secured a nice 
crop from land which he had treated in this way. Messrs. Lewis and 0. Heinzel recom- 
mended cutting as early as possible, and would clear ofl the shoots if time permitted. 
Mr. Beelitz, however, would cut after fallowing and befi)re harvest, as large shoots took 
a considerable quantity of moisture from the ground. Mr. Threadgold woidd cut the 
shoots and rake them with the stumps on the fallow. He. would then bum the shoots 
and the stumps. Mr. HammoUd thought that by afllowing the shoots to lie on the wheat, 
the young plaflts would be sheltered. Mr. Brinkly said no good was done the ground by 
allowing the shtmts to lie on it. The Ohainhan h^ had shoots cut and had also fallowed 
land with the shoots on it. Allowing the shoots to lie did no harm, but if they were raked 
up and burnt good was done by the fire. The majority of members favor^ cutting as 
early as possible, and burmng when time permitted. 

Most Profitable Wheat. — In reply to the Hon, Secretary’s question as to the expe- * 
lienee of members regarding the growth of the different varieties of wheat during the present 
season, Mr. 0. Heinzel j^ointed out that King’s Early looked a good deal better than the 
other wheats so far as his crop was concerned; Marshall’s No. S was the best Mr. Lewis 
had, and on Mir. Schmidt’s farm Early Bluey and King’s Earl^ were the most promising. 
Mr. Gravestocks was most successful with Gluyas Early, whilst Early Pearl was the best 
Mr. Hammond bad. Mr. Brinkly’s best was Budd’s Early and (kkrmiobael Eclipse ; 
Mr. Randall’s, King’s Early ; Mr, fereadgold’s, King’s Early, Golden Drop, and Walker^s 
Wonder ; and Mr. Temby’a, Baroota Wonder, !E^ohter’s Enunence, and Budd’s Early. The 
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Chairman was most successful wuth King's. Early, YandiUa King, and Federation in the 
order named. . The Hon. Secretary had a nice crop of Budd’s Early, and Golden Drop 
was also doing well. 

Super. — discussion took place regarding the most profitable super. • to use. The 
majority of the members had used both high and low grades, and had found that the crop 
was just as good with the low as with the high grade of super. Mr. Gravestocks preferred 
Guano ; and Messrs. Beelitz and Schmidt intended in future to use low-grade supers. 

FiEim- Trial. — ^It was decided to hold a field trial of cultivating implements on 
February 9tli, 1912. 


Wilkawatt December 2. 

PRESE^"T. — ^3^Iessrs. J. Ivett (chair), W. J., D. F., and B. Bowman, Harvey, T. Sorrell, 
sen., Ahms, Alters, C. Sorrell, Schulze, T. Sorrell, A. V. Ivett, McAvaney, Speckman, 
Brooker, and two visitors. 

BLay-Gbowino. — This subject was dealt with in a paper by B. F. Bowman, in which 
he said that it was essential that settlers in newly opened country should grow hay. As 
soon as his harvesting was over the farmer should prepare at least 40 or 60 acres for growing 
this fodder. A good piece of land was necessary, and this could be sown half with oats^ 
and half with wheat about the end of April. Algerian oats were good for hay, and suitable 
wheats .were Gluyas,. White Tuscan, . Le Huguenot, and Smart’s Early. On account of its 
liahiKty, fd" red rust,’ Bluey Early should not be sown. 

• Tbe. Season A2fD Methods of Woiueing. — ^Mr. H. H. Brooker contributed a short 
|Mtperjdescriptive,of the various outstanding. features of the pi^esent season, and their 
relative suggested variations in the principles of cultivation. the season was dry 

the ground should be ploughed well and the wheat drilled early. Late wheats were a 
failure on new ground. Land intended for the growing of hay crops could be rolled 
with advantage. Members expressed the view that farmers should not always depend 
on good flat ground for their hay, but should sow wheat on sand as well. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRlCt.; : 

Cberry Gardens* December SJ ' 

" r. • (Average annual rainfall, 35*3in.>;., 

; FRESEJsst. — Messrs. (Thapman (chair), Broadbent, C. .and J.- Lewis, Mildwater, Kicks* 
T., A., and H. Jacobs, Tozer, Stone, H. Lewis, Brumby, and Curnow (Hon. Sec.). , 

Annual Meetino. — ^The Hon. Secietaiy in pi'esenting his annual report said H.ineef- ’ 
ings had been held during the year, with an average attendance of 11 members. The 
following subjects had been dealt with; — “-Farm T^aIku- Supply,” “Wood-cutting,?* 

“ 4ppl^ Borer,” “ Espaliers,*’ “ Root-pSruning,” “ Foimdatida Comb,” “ Educating . 
H^es,” and “ Journal of .4un>w7f?/re.” One meeting was devoted to entomolpgical 
studies, and one to a question box. Continuing, he said — “ We have maintained * our • 
infer^t in arboriculture. During October the Hills Conference Was held under the auspices 
of this Branch, and pa^ed off successfully. We feel that our work has bad some little 
in^ence outside of our own radius, and whatever we have done we have given of our best. 
Out^ meetin^ have been devoid of acrimony and ill feeUng, and, although at times 'we have 
dSIfoied m Apimon, we have ever remained the beat of friends and good- comrades.” 
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Forest Range, November 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Green (chair), Rowley, Schultz, Pollard, E. Green, and Monks 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Side Lines for Gardeners.— Mr. F. Rowley read the following paper on this subject : 
— “ With the prices for garden produce so liable to great fluctuations, it is well for. the 
gardener to have some side lines to assist in providing the income. Very often when 
there is a good crop of any particular produce the gardeners have to accept prices that 
do not even pay the cost of cartage to market. The question arises, What is to be done 
with it ? Is. a small proportion to be sold and the balance allowed to rot on the ground, 
as is very often the case ? If we marketed the portion which we could sell at a reasonable 
price and fed the remainder of the crop to pigs it would pay far better! Therefore I 
advocate pig-farming and poultry-raising as side lines for gardeners. Although these .may 
be more suitable for farmera, the gardehei's might do very well by keeping a numbfer of 
pigs or poultry. When pigs are kept it is advisable to put i ft. -wire netting round a portion 
of the garden, and also two or three barb wires, one just above the ground, to prevent 
the pigs from rooting up the netting. This portion could be sown with field peas; say; 
every second year, and the pi^ could be turned in when the peas were dry. Root crops, 
such as mangels and turnips, could be grown. Boiled and mixed with a little pollard 
they make excellent food. With all small potatoes and vegetables which were not up to 
the mark, codlin moth apples, pears, inferior fruitj a fair number of pigs might be kept 
and could be made to pay handsomely. I have proved poultry to pay very well, and this 
industry can be made to work in well with gardening.” In discussing the paper, Mr. 
Schultz said the average gardener could profitably raise more pigs than he did at present, 
but poultry were a nuisance. If food had to be purchased for them it would not pay to 
keep them. Mr. E. Green thought pigs and poultry could be made to pay by the gardener 
if they received proper attention. Mr. Pollard considered gardeners took too. much 
inferior produce to market, and better results would accrue from the practice of feeding 
poor fruit and vegetables to pigs and poultry. Mr. Monks thought it necessary to keep 
these animals on large holdings, where it was also possible to keep cows, but they would not 
pay on small holdings. Mr. J. Green did not consider apples a suitaMe food for pigs 
unless they were mixed with pollard. Peas grown in an orchard for pigs were not a success. 
These side lines could be profitably engaged in until the orchard came into bearing, when 
it was better to discard them. 


Kanmantoo, December 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, }7in.) 

, PRESBNT.r-Messrs. W. Downing (chair), J. and B. Downing, H,, E., and.W, Shepherd, 
Critchley, Pymn, Talbot, Powell, J. and A. Mills, W. Mfils (Hon, 8ec.), arid: one yiditor. 

Farm 0.!^T■Fs.— In a paper dealing with this subject the Hon. Secretaiysaid thatit was 
advisable for the fanner to have well-swung gates, and where the gates were in re^i^r 
use, he recommended the purchase of one of the various lines oh thei market. , V^en’ it 
Was necessary to put in a gate where it would be seldom be used, a secu’re, yet cheap, gale 
could be made on the farm out of Sin. x lin. stringybark. The rails should be sufficiently 
close to make a gate sheep-proof, and it was necessary that a piece of timber shoiald bo 
bolted from comer to comer of the frame to prevent it sagging. The cost of shch a/'gate 
Should not be above 7s., and with a coat of tar it should last for a considerable time. A 
very good light gate could be made from four tee-iron fencing posts. The ends of the 
top and bottom bars should be turned at right angles in order that the heads could be 
riveted on. The heads should project for 4in. or 5in., and a barbed wire should be stretched 
across the top. A piece of wood set at the foot of the strainer could be used for the purpose 
of holding the gate head. The material for this gate should not cost above 3s, All gates 
through which stock were to be driven should be able to swing in either direction. When 
hanging a gate it was always necessary to use a plumbob in order to , get it upright.-- Mr. 
H. Shepherd read the follo^ng paper also on this subject j — Tidy, useful gate, greatly, 
improved the value of the farm. Almost every day we notice gateways with - two^w three 
heavy sticks and several pieces of wire dragging qA the ground, in place of 
and serviceable gate could be had for the oost of a few shillings if they obtained a feg^ 
pieces of timber and put them together properly. The best home-^made^ ^te/for. the 
farmer is one made from either oregbn or stringybaik: I prefer Oregon, as it is much easier 
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to work and is far lighter, and when painted seems to. stand the weather better than the 
stringybark, which wood seeins inclined to crack and warp and is more likely to be eaten 
by white ants. A gate of Sin. x 2m. Oregon with four panels and a strut is very suitable 
for farm use ; it can be improved and strengthened by addition of a couple of fin. iron bars. 
13ie hanging of the gate seems to be the greatest trouble with the amateur gate-maker, 
ks it takes some practice to enable one to hang it to run true. Never fasten a gate to a post 
which has wire strained to it, as the post is bound to give and thus throw the bolt or peg 
out of its fastening. Rather put a piece of sawn timber or a post between the gate-head 
and the strainer. If you have wood or iron gates never omit to give them a coat of paint 
once a year. In addition to improving the look of them the amount spent in paint and 
tWe will be repaid in the extra time the gate will last. For ordinary farm use use oregon 
gates, but around a homestead I prefer the look of the ornamental iron gates.” Con- 
sideiable discussion followed the reading of the papers. Mr. J. Downing did not favor 
the idea of putting barbed wire on top of gates. Mr. E. Shepherd thought single gates 
were more suitable than double gates. He did not consider it wise to hang gates in such 
a manner that they wordd close automatically, as it was then necessary that they should be 
fastened open when a conveyance was driven through. The Hon. Secretary said that 
where a gate was fastened open there was no danger of its being blown shut when a vehicle 
was being driven through. 


Longwood, December 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

Pebsbjtt. — ^Messrs. Hughes, Pritchard, Oinn, Roebuck, Nicholls, Blakley, Doley, 
Glyde, and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Homjsstead Mbbttno. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. E. W. Pritchard. 
The orchard was inspected, and during the inspection Mr. Pritchard explained that he 
was using both paste and powder in arsenic of lead compounds for spraying, and apparently 
the powder was adhering to the trees somewhat better than the paste. He had used a 
spray made from Bordeaux powder on plums for shothole fungus, and on apples for 
Futtkiadinn, and the result could be noticed by comparing those trees that had been 
sprayed with those that had been left in order to accurately ascertain the effect of the 
spray. 


Lyndoch, December 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 23in.) 

Pbxsxnt.— Messrs. A. Springbett (chair), H. and E. Springhett, Klaube, Kennedy, 
Schrader, Warren, and Hammatt (Hon. Sec.), 

TuEPEcmsTB FOB Fly-blow IN' STOCK. — Mr, Warren stated that the foreleg of one of 
his horses had been very badly injured through getting entangled in a wire fence. The 
animal, when found, was in a very bad state, with a wound lOin. or llin. deep seething 
with maggots. After several inefiectual attempt** to dislodge the maggots, turpentine 
and oil were forced into the wound with a syringe. This had the desi^ effect. The 
wound was then bathed twice a day in a weak solution of diluted lysol, and dressed after 
washing with horacic acid and iodoform. New tissues were rapidly forming, and the animal 
vw doing splendidly. 


•MacGilllwray, December 4. 

Pebsbnt.— Messrs. Wheaton (chair), Ayris, Petras, Stirling, sen., Wiadrbwski, Williams 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Habvestdstg subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr, A. Stirling, sen., 

in which he said that it was necessary in the case of barley to rid. of thin or light grain 
when harvesting, and this could be best done by using the stripper and treading, the grains 
otrt ^th horses. He had also used the motor winnower with fa4r success. Oats were 
the stripper and winnower, but he did nc^law^ the practice of covering, 
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the screen with a bag. As a general rule farmers got on to their wheat harvesting too 
early. He would not use the harvester, as it was very desirable that the cooky chaff 
should be saved,, and wheat harvested in that way was more likely to be weevilly, as it 
very frequently contained green grains, which did not get the chance of ripening in the 
heap as did grain that was to be put through the winnower. When grain was being stored 
for seed it was essential that the bags should be plainly marked, and that it was so placed 
that the variety required for early sowing could be reached without difficulty. Members 
generally agreed with the views expressed in the paper. Mr. Petras thought there was 
danger in feeding barley chaff to horses, but other members had noticed no ill effects 
therefrom. Binding and threshing was the usual means adopted by local growers for 
harvesting barley. 


Meningie, December 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Hiscock (chair), Williams, Taylor, Hill, Minoham, Ayres, Pettit, 
and Tregilgas (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions prom Congress por Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk — Careful consideration was given to the proposal to substitute 
the system of weighing wheat in bulk for that at present in vogue, the outcome of which 
was that the Branch decided to support the idea. 


Morphett Vale, December 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. C. Pooock (chair), T. and A, Anderson, Perry, Sprigg, Christie, 
Connole, Higgins, Rosenburg, and Hunt (Hon. Sec.). • 

Mouthing Colts. — ^Mr. Higgins initiated a discussion on this subject. Mr. Pocock 
had tried a rein attached to the bit running through a ring on top of a surcingle. This 
was better than the practice of tying the head to the sides by means of a rein, the chief 
objection to which was the difficulty of tying the reins so that they were equal in length. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kalangadoo, November 11. 

Present. — Messrs. Biddook, Grouch, Mitchell, Kennedy, Bennett, Boyce, Qu^dn, 
Hemmings, MoCorquindale, Earle, Bake, Osborne, S. and D. W. Tucker, Sudhok (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors, . 

Homnsteau Meeting. — The meeting was held at the residence of Messrs. S. Tucker 
and sons. Considerable interest was evinced in an oil engine and chaffcutter, which 
had been recently installed. The sheep and lambs were inspected, and general surprise 
was expressed at the quality of the latter, which were forward and dt for free^rs. Mr. 
. Tucker said the most profitable sheep for the farmer, wa$ the progeny of a Merino mm 
on a crossbred ewe. A crop of Algerian oats looked well, and was 'estimated to yield 
from 45buah. to 50bush. to the acre. Mr, Tucker, however, intended cutting it for hay. 
Comeback wheat, on ground which had last year carried a crop of peas, presented on 
^©xceedin^y heavy appearance, clearly showing the ben^t of rotatiou» The host an4 
hbst^ kindly provid^ afternoon tea, 
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Kybybolite, November 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Bradley (chair), Colebateh, Buffield, Pettit, Schinckel, Scott, C. 
and G. H. Hahn, Andereon, Lacey, Rumball, Alcock, A. R. Scholz, C. H. Scholz (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Selling Cattle hy Live Weight , — ^Due consideration was given to the proposal to introduce 
the system of selling cattle by live weight, and as an outcome the Branch decided to 
afford the idea its support. 

Farm Lahorerd" Blochs , — ^It was thought that the proposal to survey small holdings 
for farm laborers in new hundi*eds would have a beneficial effect ; arid members agreed 
to support it. 

Manures and Manuring. — ^Mr. Alcock initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
considered it advisable to apply a dressing of at least 2cwts. of super, per acre, as that 
quantity would leave the soil in better condition for growing the following crop, or for 
grass, than if a quantity only sufficient to secure a crop the year of application was given. 
Phosphates did not lose their strength, but remained in the soil in a soluble form until 
taken out by plant life, and so any quantity not assimilated by the crop left the soil in 
a better condition for succeeding seasons. 


Millicent, November 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Mutton (chair). Holzgrefe, Mullins, Serle, Hart, Bowering, Stuckey> 
and Bay (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead MsETiNn. — ^The meeting was held at “ Blue Gum Park,” the homestead 
of Mr. H. F. L. Holzgrefe. , The woolshed was inspected, and Mr. Holzgrefe displayed a 
sample of the clip, which was nicely got up into three distinct classes, viz., fine, medium, 

■ and coarse. The sheep, of which there were 4,000 sheared this season, were three-quarter 
bred Merinos. They grew a nice' length of fine saleable wool, and developed a frame 
that made their fattened value considerable. The Rower garden presented a well-kept 
appearance, and members were much interested in the lighting plant. Twenty lights 
were supplied with gas generated by a non-explosive gas engine, and the stables and 
‘other outbuildings were illuminated with a fine clear light. T^e wheat crop, being part 
Tuscan and part Federation, was found to be far above the average for the district, although 
there were traces of smut around the outer strips. Mr. Holzgrefe explained that when 
sowing he ran out of pickled seed when he had yet a strip or two to sow. Unpickled wheat 
was put in, which accounted for the presence of the smut. 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk — ^This subject was duly discussed. Mr. Stuckey pointed out 
the cost of installing the weighbridges, and suggested that the better course was to keep 
to the present system. Mr. Hart, believed the proposed system would be all right, provided 
the bridges were reliable. He had noticed differences of several hundredweight in checking 
the machine at the Millicent Railway Station. Mr. Mullins said the Northern farmera 
were mnch dissatisfied with the present system. There was a considerable risk of mistakes 
in weighing out large quantities a bag at a time. The Branch decided to give the prpposal 
its support. ” ^ 

Peas and Beans.— The Chairman tabled a sample of green pea straw of remarkable 
.growth. ■ It was over 6ft. long, and had trailed up a fruit tree, and had borne a good growth 
•of pods. It showed that vegetables could be successfully grown close to fruit trees. Mr 
Mutton exhibited a broad bean stalk 7ft. high. He advised vegetable-growers riot to 
' nip4he. buds off their plants. The plan was ail right if it was desired to force the crop 
but not otherwise. This bean might be profitably grown as fodder for stock Messil’ 
Stuckey and Hart both stated that they had tried to grow them on the Wyrie, hut withbut 
-success. They wanted heavy soil and should be manured. 

Pruning Tomatoes. — Mr. Mutton said he did not believe in pruning tomatoes. He 
had not pruned his, and they were as good as any he had seen grown in the district 
. 'Sugar Beet.— A discussion on this subject was initiated by Mr. Holzgrefe, who related 
early , movement in the direction of beet culture at Mount Gamhier. 
The difficulty then expenenced was to get a payable price for the beet. In the beet- 
growing centres of the older countries factories were very^numerous. He’ thought beet 
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could be grown in Millicent in payable quantities. Mr. Hart thought Millicent was too 
near the seacoast for growing beet, and suggested Glencoe as being a more suitable locality. 
Mr. Bowering said a fair average quality beet would realise l5s. per ton. Not many 
people would grow it at that price. Mr. Mutton suggested that half a ton might be grown 
and sent to a factory in order to ascertain the amount of sugar it containea. 


Monnt Gambler, December 0, 

(Average annual rainfall, Sliin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Wedd (chaii‘), Dow, Pritchard, Holloway, Engelbreoht, Keegan, 
Kennedy, Sassanowsky, Schlegcl, Botterill, Watson, Bllia, Buck, and Collins (Hon. Sec.), 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Sellinq Cattle hy Lire WeigJ4. — ^The proposal to substitute the system of sailing cattle 
by live weight was discussed at length. Mr. Ellis considered the scheme, which was 
the system in practice in England, an innovation that would be of great advantage to 
the producer. If cattle were weighed as thev entered the selling yard, and their weights 
were registered, buyers, by Judging the quality, could get very near the correct weight 
of beef. IE the system was adopted it could be introduced at the new selling yar^ in 
Adelaide. He did not think it could be carried out in the country, as it would be neces- 
sary to have great method and preciseness. Mr. .1. Botterill thought that in the past 
those who fattened cattle had been much misled by Adelaide quotations. They would 
see beef quoted at 24s. or 26s. per lOOlbs. This was not the estimate of the auctioneer, 
but rather of the butcher who bought the beef. Under the proposed system sellers 
would be able to compare the cattle they had left with those tlvey had sold,, and would 
be able to anive at a very close estimate of their value. Mr. A. A Sas^owsky said that 
as 90 per cent, of the cattle were sold singly in the Adelaide market, it would be easy to 
-arrange at the new saleyards for weighing each beast as it entered. He was sure it would 
lie an advantage to those who fattened cattle to know that they were being paid for 
•every pound of fat they put on their boasts. In America every beast was sold by live 
weight. The Branch decided to give the proposal its support. 

Fat Lamb Industry. — Mr, J. Botterill gave an interesting and instructive address 
on the fat- lamb industry. He pointed out that during the past few seasons wool had 
been realising better prices, and people had gone in for wool and discarded the Shrop 
shires, which bred mutton sheep. Lamb buyers all agreed that this was a mistake. 
Lambs to-day were not nearly so good as they were six or seven years ago. Ibis year 
between 2,000 and 4,000 less lambs would be sent away from this district than last year. 
Each year of late the total output of fat lambs was becoming less, and ibis was a serious 
matter. New Zealand had been the first to go in for the industry, and riiere it had made 
•great strides. But they could produce lambs in this district equal to those grown any- 
where, There were a few essentials which should be observed in raising fat lambA They 
must pay attention to good feeding, and remember that it was Justus easy and cheap to 
feed well-bred lambs as it^was to feed inferior lambs, and they would cost no more to 
look after. It. was abeomtely necessary to have an even lot of ewes. If the flock of 
•ewes was uneven, then uneven lambs must necessarily follow. A buyer could easily 
arrive at an estimate of the weight of an even lot of lambs. With an uneven lot, however, 
he had to make allowances lor smaller lambs, and 'naturally it was much more difl&cult 
for him to arrive at a correct estimate of tl^ average Weight, The buyers were good 
Judges, but in an uneven lot it was only natural that the producer should he the loser : 
the buyer had to make allowances to protect, R ’the ewes were kept in good 

condition it should be possible to maik^^ per cent.! to ^9^ .per cent of lambs, and of Ibese 
to sell 90 per cent, to 96 per cent. This wbtil^ lew oh If ^y bred 

fat lambs for prpfit they, must sell ,90 per dent to 9^ per cent It was usdiesB to keep 

lambs intended for fats for wool. -II Lincoln rss^ms usei'ibey.jweTOlKrebdl^ for 
wool. With Shropshire rams, and ah evOn, fot of fvNs, ihb Ishaba witdd be. vdg^ even, 
and 90 per cent, to 96 per cept ooul^ be s^dl Lamj^^ici^ not & fattened in tw.dor three 
months. Some growers wchked on the idOa. be TCaied nn pofOe? oountEy, 

and they then put them on rich paetuxy an^ tried to them "This was a faHaoy, 

On 600 acres of inferior or: aeoopd-class Ijand he had this season €00 ewes. FtoiU these 
he had 690 lambs,, and sold 680 a^ fats.’ Th&s Mm with' ohly 10 on Imnd. "The cash 
from the lambs was at the ram of I la. ipet ,a6re, ’ Tbe^ were little trouble and very 
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. easily managed. It was necessary t-o first breed well, and then feed well. They should 
not be afraid to pay £2 2s. or £3 3s. for a good ram. Mr. Gunn (Messrs. Borthwick 
and Sor’s buyer) had said that he had never found anything to beat the Shropshire 
ram. The ewes bred better and heavier lambs. They did not mature as early, perhaps^ 
as those from Dorset Horn rams, but they were of more even type, and weighed particu- 
larly well A number of producers thought that if they could possibly cany, say^ 
200 sheep they should do so, but they must not, if they wished to lear fat lambs, 
attempt to carry 200 where there was only room for 100. In the western district of 
Victoria they had splendid pasture, but wMe they could fatten sheep and cattle they 
did not do so well with lambs, and they could not compete with this district. Tor a time 
they went off Shropshire rams, but he noticed that they were coming in again, and Shrop- 
shire rams in Melbourne recently brought £4 4a. where a year back they would have brought 
• only £2 2s. The fat lamb industry was worth great consideration. It was certain that 
in a short time they would see some of the countries on the Continent opened up for 
the frozen meat trade. It was an industry to which all might give consideration, and 
one that would bring in a considerable return with little trouble. They must, however, 
remember that uniformity was the great rule. Anything from half to three-quarter 
linco^ ewes would do, but to have an even type was more essential than to breed all true 
to the Lincoln t^pe. The Chairman said he noticed all the frozen lamb erperis recom- 
mended Shropshire rams. The lambs would fetch 4d. per pound more. The Lineoln-Merino 
cross were too long-legged. Mr. A A. Sassanowsky said he agreed with Mr. Bottoill 
in his remarks on breeding. They wanted an even line of ewes. There certainly was 
money in fat lambs, but he thought mixed wool-growing would pay as weB. Mr. BC. 
Kennedy said fat lamh-iaising did not pay. Three years ago he got Os. 6d. for his lambs 
. off shears, but that was for 60 per cent, of them. Ilie following year it was not so good. 
Last year he got more for his crossbred weaners — ^the rejects — a few months later than he 
got for his fat lambs at Christmas. Unle^ they could get 2s. more for their fat lambs 
he did not think they would pay on second-rate land. It would be better to keep more 
store sheep- Fat lamb -raising, he thought, required rich land. 


Naracoorte« November 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Phesbj«t. — ^Messrs. L, Wright (chair), Williams, Coe, Rogers, Caldwell, LoUer, Wray, 
Bray, and Langdudecke, jun. 

HjkYsiASiKG. — An address on this subject was delivered by Mr, Loller, who tabled a 
number of samples of oats and wheats which he intended cuttir^ for hay, including 
Indian Runner wheat and Algerian oats mixed, and Huguenot wheat mixed with Algerian 
oats, which varieties mixed he strongly recommended for hay. Dart’s Imperial was also 
a good hay wheat. He had heard it said that it 'was not worth while fallowing in the 
South-East, but he had proved otherwise, and showed specimens of crops grown! on fal- 
lowed land and on land which was not fallowed, arB they demonstrated that the crop on 
the fallow 'was much better in every way. Haymaking was one of the most important 
operations connected with fanning, as it concerned the preserving of food for the suste- 
- nance of their stock throughout the year. The primary question in making hay was how 
to cut and preserve it so as to conserve the most nutriment. The first operation was the 
cuttii^ of the crop, and it was most important to know the best condition in which to cut 
it. He believed generally in cutting it green, just when it was shedding the bloom. The 
most nourishment was irequired in the straw, and if the crop was aUowe4 to ripen too 
much the nourishment w^t into the heads. It was better for stock that the nouristoent 
should be distributed throD^hout the plant. When, the crop was cut immediately after 
the bloom was shed they obtained a good sc^id straw or stalk, possessing plen^ ol xioorish- 
ment. He had tested nay both when, cut green and dry, ai^ he found horses .did, better 
on the hay cut green. He had rused Medeah wheat ior hay, and found it 

made the best bay whe«a cut just the bloom wae shjsd. Horses did 
hay out dry, espdSaHy if it Was from wheats mit hsd a lot of grain. TuscaJt^^S^W 
. favorite wheat which they should cut when greem^ b#evj^d in euttijog in a snore 
ripe stsL^e. If they 'were cut when too green the hay b^me sour. In a mix^ crop 
they ^ould choose a late wheat, and he had fourui that Algerian oafs and Huguenot 
wheat did well together. Sometimes the oats choked the -tdmat, to avoid this they 
shordd sow in the proportion of one-third of oats to 'two-l^rds of wheat, and not half 
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and half. There were many cireniiasljaneee which led them to alter hard and fast rules, 
and it was so in cutting a crop for hay. Experience, therefore, should weigh with them 
•as to the best time to cut a crop for hay. He believed in close mowing. The closer they 
mowed the better the hay cut. The binding depended upon the state of their crop.. They 
;should keep their twine fairly well down, and tie as tightly as. possible. This made the 
sheaves better to handle, and it meant a saving in labor. He believed in keeping the 
sheaves in a straight line, because this also meant a saving in labor. The stocking was a 
very important part of haymaking. Sheaves should be stocked in a slanting position 
:so that rain would run off them readily. Never leave an opening "in the stocks. As to 
how long the hay should be left without stocking depended on the weather. As a nile 
in ordinary weather it should be left for 24 hours before stocking, but wet, cloudy, or very 
cool weather were factors to be considered. The riper the hay the quicker it must he 
stocked. He advised carting into the stack as early as possible ; and the greener the 
hay the more need there was for caution in stacking. A lengthy discnssion followed 
Mr. LoUer's address. Mr. Coe said last year the greater part of the hay he had seen in 
the North was stocked with the sheaves lying flat on the ground. He thought hay was 
more likely to he damaged by rain lodging in the flags if it was stood upright. Mr. Bray 
believed in upright stocking. Mr. Loller explained that the hay held more moisture 
and consequently weighed heavier when it was stocked flat on the ground, but the quality 
-deteriorated. With a very dry summer horizontal stocking might be found satisfactory, 
but it would be a failure in the South-East. He considered covering stacks with iron 
■was most economical. Iron would last for 20 years for this purpose if handled carefully. 




Xlharlton Apiary, Eyre FenxnEUla. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications have been issued by the Department^ 
and are available for distribution at prices mentioned : — 

“ Vin^rowers’ Manual,” by A. Sutherland, 6d. ; posted, 7d. 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held at Bris- 
bane and Wellington, Is. each ; posted, Is. Id. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture of South 
Australia, is. per annum in advance to those resident in South 
Australia ; 3d. per copy ; and 2s- 6d. per annum in advance to those 
outside the State. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may be obtained by send- 
ing a penny stamp for postage: — 

Agricultural, Miscellaneous : Reports of Agricultural Fjxperiments ; 
Bunt Tests ; Roseworthy College Harvest Reports ; Amount of 
Spirits to be Extracted from a Ton of Raisins ; Lucerne Hay ; 
Reports on Agricultural Bureau Congress; Irish Potato Blight; 
House-building in New Districts ; Reports on Permanent 
Experiment Field; Reports on Roseworthy Farm Flocks; Noxious- 
Weeds ; Milling Characteristics of Australian Wheats ; Milling 
Qualities of South Australian Wheats ; Lucerne Cultivation ; 
Trial of Stone-Gathering Machines; Hints for Intending Irri- 
gationists ; Two Blue Weeds ; Inquiry into South-Eastern Con- 
ditions; Milling Experiments. 

Horticulture; Bordeaux Mixture and other Fungicides ; Fruit-preserving 
for Domestic Supplies; Fruit-drying in California; The Codlin 
Moth ; Fruit-drying for Beginners ; Fruit Flies ; Fruit Maggot-fly 
Pests; Cider-making; Defects in Export Apples; The Apple 
Mussel Scale; Select List of Fruit Trees; Preserving, Canning, 
and Fruits; Plums and Prunes; The Lemon in Sicily; 

Some Notes on Almonds ; Gumming Disease of Peach and Almond 
Trees; Curculio Beetle; Production ot Early Tomatoes: Fertilisa- 
tion of Orchard Lands; Spraying 'kgainst Codlin Moth Popular 
Remedies for Common Diseases in Fruit Trees. 

Stock : Stomach and Bowel Disorders of the , Horse ; The Botfly ; 
Branding of Stock; Worms in Horses. 

. Dairying : Taints and Flavors in Dairy Produce i^list of Dairy Factories ; 

' Spaying of Cows; Milking of Cows. 

Poultry: Reports of Egg-laying Competitions; Single Testing for Egg 
P^uctioii , . ' , ^ , 

‘♦The Poultry Manual” can be obtainefd by sending 7d. to the Q^tet^aieni 
Printer, Adelaide. _ ^ 

' The Journal Agriculture each month contains items of interest in regard 
to poultry-raising. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agricaltnral Higli Schools. 

Acting on the advice of the Director of Agriculture (Professor Lowrie) the 
Government has decided to establish two agricultural high schools under the 
Education Department — one at North Bundaleer and the other on the Moorak 
homestead. *It is intended that the new schools shall serve the purpose of pre- 
paratory schools for students desirous of entering Roseworthy College, that 
they shall be utilised for the training of the teachers of the primary schools, 
especially those located in country districts, in agricultural subjects, and thEi.t , 
winter classes for farmers shall be formed in connection with them. Speaking 
in reference to the new departure the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. J. P. 
Wilson) said that he was of opinion that the State had not been doing enough 
in connection with the higher training of boys and girls in the science and 
practice of Agriculture. It was desired that boys should be able to advance 
from the primary schools to the proposed high schools, thence to Boseworthy 
College, and finally to take their B.Sc. degree at the University. The Minister 
added that he hoped eventually to see Bose worthy College become the agricul- 
tural university of the State, and that he believed instruction at the agricultural 
high schools should be free. 


Prkses of Wheat. 

According to Beerhohm the prices for wheat in the middle of December for 
the past sevfen years were — 


English wheat ...... 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

82/9 

30/7 

33/2 

82/9 

84/8 

26/1 

28/5 

No. 2 Manitoba afloat 

37/9 

34/6 

39/- 

87/9 ■ 

41/- 

30/8 

82/8 

Australian, new crop.. 

35/9 

36/- 

89/- 

•86/- 

89/- 

80/- 

82/- 

621b. Bc^afe, new crop 

35/3 

34/^ 

35/6 

85/6 

87/- 

29/- 

'31/- 


Berseem. 

In another part of this issue a short ai^icle by Pxofes^r Perkins appears 
concerning thc ctdtivation of Berseem,. or Egyptian clover {TrifiAmm, Alex- 
mdrinum). A shipment of 3 tons has now come to hand, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Adelaide, is booking orders for a limited quantity at 
fid. per pound', Adelaide. 
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Tbe Land Board. 

Mr. E. Britten Jones (Government Valuator and a member of tbe Land 
Board) has been appointed Chairman of the Land Board in the place of Mr. 
T. D. Porter, who, owing to an injury to one of his legs received some 
ago when he was at Marmon Jabuk, has applied for and been granted 12 
months' leave of absence. To fill the vacancy on the board caused by the 
appointment of Mr. Junes as chairman, Mr. William Pethick, who entered the 
service in 1876, and who since March, 1911, has occupied the position of senior 
surveyor, has been appointed a member. The two appointments took effect on 
February oth. It is probable that when Mr. Porter’s leave begins, on March 
1st, Mr. Jones will also be appointed Acting Deputy Surveyor- General. 


Profitable and Unprofitable Da^ry Farming. 

Some interesting figures, showing the difference in the money value obtained 
by farmers in the State of New York from .their dairy herds, have been pub- 
lished by the New York Experimental Station. In one case a farmer derived 
an income of £180 from eight cows in the year. In the same district (the 
same year) another farmer keeping 22 cows received £178. He had done all 
;the work of caring for and feeding 14 more cows to get about the sam% 
income. In another locality some of the farmers secured an average of SOOlbs. 
of butter fat per cow, and others in the same time went as low as SOlbs. “ The 
only conclusion from the data secured/^ says the author of the article, *' is that 
a few farmers in every neighborhood have solved the question of profitable 
dairying by breeding and properly caring for good cows, while large numbers 
are paying no attention to any of these details and are blaming their lack of 
success to prices,” » 


The Soja Bean as a Source of Rubber. 

The high price of rubber during the year 1910, has had, gays the India 
Rubber. Worlds a stimulative effect that should, not bfe overlooked on the 
activity of those inventors who devote their attention to the production of 
synthetic rubber, rubber substitutes, and the perfection of the various processes 
for the reclamation or other means of using old rubber. Even the Soja be^, 
a staple article of food supply in the Far East, and the residue of which, after 
extraction of the oil in the form of beancake is, with the bean itself, imported 
into Europe for use as cattle feed, has been laid under contribution by the 
indefatigable searchers for a raw material for artificial rubber, a German patent 
having been issued for the manufacture of artificial rubber from soja bean oij. 
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The Grain Trade. 

Tlie Victorian Select Committee, wMcb last year inquired into matters 
affecting tbe grain trade, and during the sittings of Parliament presented a 
progress report, has been converted into a Royal Commission to continue 
the investiga-tions. The scope of inquiry is — (1) The present ^method of 
marketing wheat on a f.a.q. standard. (2) The establishment of a better 
method of handling wheat in its transportation to the seaboard. (3) Pro- 
vision at country stations for the storage of farmers' grain prior to sale. 


Systems of Land Tenure in South Australia. 

Some interesting statistics showing the area of land under the different 
systems of tenure in South Australia have been made available by the 
Surveyor-General (Mr. E. M. Smith). The tbtal area of the State is 
243,244,800 acres, and of this 9,316,544 acres are held in fee simple. Of the 
remainder 617,743 acres have heen repurchased for closer settlement, 163,736 
acres dedicated for public purposes, 1,750,333 acres held under deferred pay- 
ment system, 3,100,485 acres leased under right of purchase, 15,185,042 acres 
held under perpetual leases, 1,364,920 acres under miscellaneous leases, and 
^ 91,034,450 acres under pastoral leases. The area of the fresh-water lakes is 
224,000 acres, and salt-water lakes aggregate in area 7,680,000 acres. The 
unleased vacant lands total 112,807,537 acres. The amount paid for the 
6 1 7,743 acres repurchased for closer settlement totals £1,883,672 5s. lOd. 


Phosphates Traffic ou the Railways. 

Judging from the quantity of artiffeial manures on the railways during the 
past few months it would appear that another large area will be cultivated this 
year. From November 1st, 1911, to January 1 3th, 3,089 tons were moved by 
the railways compared with 1,714 tons for the corresponding period of the 
coming season, the increase being 1,375 tons. The wheat traffic for the season 
shows that an additional 5,715 tons was shifted by the Railway Department. 


Gauntry Conferences. 

. The dates for three important Conferences of the Agrictiltural Bureau 
have now been fixed. Tipper North - — ^Delegates from the Upper Northern 
Branches will meet at Orroroo in conference on February 28th and 29th. 
The agenda paper and general arrangements are in the hands of the Coomooroo 
Branch, who will probably have some good papers from the local Branches 
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for .consideration. It is also expected that tbe Director of Agriculture (Pro- 
fessor Lowrie), the Wool Expert (IVIr. Henshaw Jackson), the Chief Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon (Mr, McEachran), and the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. 
Suter) will attend and deliver addresses. Northern Branches, — The Conference 
of Northern Branches will take place at Crystal Brook on March 1st. In 
addition to papers by Bureau members the following oflS.cers will deliver 
addresses or give demonstrations : — ^The Director of Agriculture, the Chief 
. Horticulturist (Mr. Quinn), the Poultry Expert (Mr. Laurie), and a Govern- 
ment veterinary surgeon. South-Eastern Branches, — ^The South-Eastern 
Branches meet this year at Kingston on March 28th, when addresses will 
* be delivered by the Superintendent of Agriculture in the South-East (Mr. 
W. J. Colebatch), the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, and the Director of Agri- 
culture. Papers on suitable subjects will be presented by members of the 
surrounding Branches. 


Export of Apples. 

The export of apples from South Australia this season promises to be 
exceptionally large. Last season the shipments amounted. approximately to 
75,000 cases. This year, to date of writing, space for 180,000 cases has been 
arranged for, and it is anticipated that nearly 200,000 cases will be sent away. ^ 
The 6rst shipment, consisting of 6,000 cases, will be made by the Ascamus^ 
which sails on February 7th. The total number of fruit boats from South 
Australia will be 26, and, according to present arrangements, the last to take 
apples will be the Orama^ which will sail on May 3rd. The largest number of 
apples shipped from Port Adelaide in any previous export season was 143, 146 
cases in 1908, so that the shipment this season will easily establish a record. 
Exports from Victoria will also be heavy. The first shipment from that Statr 
will be made by the ThemistocUs, which sails early in February. 


West Anstralian Wheat Standard. 

The weight of the standard bushel in West Australia has been fixed for the 
present season at 621bs. Last year the weight was 62^1bs., the same as in thi^ 
State. 


Californian Method of A^caltnral Instruction. 

A demonstration train with seven carloads of exhibits, showing the .most 
modem methods in agriculture, started from Sacramento on a tour of Northern 
California on November Wth last. University experts from* Berkeley and 
Davis travelled by the train and gave lectures at the various stopping places. 
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Senmark Irrigation Settlement. 

The Renmark Pioneer of January 19tli gives some interesting statistics, 
relating to the Renmark Irrigation Settlement. The area assessed for irriga- 
tion, as given in the balance-sheet of the Irrigation Trust for the half-year 
ended June 30th, 1911, amounts to 5,000 acres, and the population at the 
present day within the irrigable area is estimated to be not less than 2,000. 
“ On a conservative estimate,’* proceeds the writer of the article, “ the gross, 
value of the produce of the Renmark settlement during the year just closed 
amounts to^not less than £100,000. ... . According to my calculations, 

which I believe are well within the mark, the lexia crop last year was worth 
approximately £20,000 ; sultanas, £34,000 ; currants, £24,000 ; apricots,. 
£12,600; and peaches, £2,000. Then there are 15 tons of pears and other 
odds and ends to be accounted for in the dried fruits total. The output of 
oranges is as yet a comparatively small factor in contributing to the total 
production of the place — surprisingly small, in fact. Last year’s crop was a 
heavy one in most orchards, but the total output does not appear to have been 
more than 7,500 cases of navels and 4,000 cases of common sorts, of a total 
value of approximately £5,000. . . , The olive crop last year was a very 

small one —less than that of the previous season — and the oil expressed 
amounted only to some 750galls.” 


Analysis of Straw. 

Numerous analyses have been made by chemists of straw, from which it has 
been ascertained that it may be reckoned to contain on an average about lllb^ 
of nitrogen to the ton. There is a slight difference in the straw of the different 
cereals. Oat straw is the richest in nitrogen, containing nearly 16lbs. to the 
ton; barley straw comes next, with about 131bs, ; and wheat straw is the 
poorest, about 10 Jibs, to the ton. The mineral constituents are also variable,, 
as shown by the following table, taken from Ackmann’s Manures and Manur- 
ing” 


Pounds per Ton. 

Potash. Phosphoric Lime. 
Acid. 

Wheat (winter) , 18'61 5*06 7*18 

Wheat (summer) 25*76 6*47 7*12 

Barley ; 26*83 5*75 8 73 

Oats 22-22 4*17 9*12 


It may be noted from the foregoing particulars that a ton of oat straw returns- 
to the son about as much nitrogen as is contained in lewt. of nitrate of soda, 
but, of course, not in the same quickly-acting condition. The large quantity 
of potash taken by the straw from the soil should be observed ; and, on the- 
other hand, the explanation of the insignificant quantity of phosphoric acid in 
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the straw is that this ingredient passes from the straw to the grain as the plant 
Teaches maturity; thus the grain of a wheat crop (SOhush,) contains 161bs. of 
phosphoric acid, and the straw of the* crop only 4lbs.--JV«zi; Zealand Farmer, 


Cultivated Area of Great Britain. 

The preliminary statement of the agricultural returns shows a further reduc- 
tion by 51,272 acres of the cultivated area of Great Britain, arable land having 
decreased by 20,786 acres and permanent pasture by 30,486 acres. The acreage 
of wheat increased by 97,189 acres, and reached a total of 1,906,043 acres, 
being a larger area than has been recorded in any year since 1899. The 
acreage of barley, on the other hand, declined by 130,734 acres, and reached 
a smaller total than any yet recorded. There was practically no change in the 
acreage of oats, but the acreage of beans recovered the loss shown in last 
year’s returns. The potato area increased by 6 per cent. (32,330 acres), and 
thus nearly reached the total recorded in 1909. Mangolds also have slightly 
extended^ but other roots show a somewhat diminished acreage. 


World’s Largest Olive Grove and Cherry Orchard. 

. What is said to be the largest olive grove in the world is situated at Sylmar, 
near Fernando, Los Angeles county, and comprises 2,000 acres. The district 
uf Young, New South Wales, boasts the largest cherry orchard in the world. 
It contains 30,000 trees, and has an area of 300 acres. The founder of this 
•orchard, which was established in the old goldfield days, was an Austrian 
named Nicholas Jasprezza, who began his work by planting vegetables. 


Continitons Growing of Wheat, 

•Wheat and barley have been continuously grown at Woburn since 1876 on 
the same land, the manures being applied every year, In 1910 the yields of 
wheat generally were well up to the average of the ten years 1897-1906. l^e 
unmanured plots gave 14-1 bush. per. acre; mineral manures alone gave rather 
less, viz., 12'6bush.; the produce from farmyard manure was only 18‘lbush., 
. but rape dust gave 25-lbush. The highest y^eld of wheat was 27‘8bush., from 
mineral manures with nitrate of soda, the latter manure being applied in alter- 
nate years (last applied in 1909). A plot on which mineral manures and 
sulphate of ammonia were used and which received a dressing of 1 ton of 
lime in January, 1905, gave a yield of 24*1 bush. The influence of lime in one 
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ease was . clearly marked for quite thirteen years. As regards quality, the- 
wheats as a whole were poor ; the best were the unmanured, minerals only, and 
rape dust plots; the worst the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia plots. 
Phosphate appeared to be slightly better than potash in a mixture of manures^ 


Black and Grey Hairs in WooL 

Relative to the numerous complaints concerning the prevalence of black and 
grey hairs in wool, the following letter has been issued by the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce “The Bradford Chamber of 'Commerce, Exchange; 
Bradford, November 18th, 1911. — ^Numerous complaints having been made to- 
this Chamber of* the increasing prevalence of black and grey hairs in all classiss 
of wool a joint meeting of the Wool Merchants’, Spinners’, and Misuiufucturets’ 
sections was convened for the purpose of finding out whether this difficulty 
was confined to individuals or was general throughout the trade. A very 
largely attended meeting was the result, and every speaker on the subject had 
the same complaint to make, viz., that black or grey hairs were prevalent 
more ^r Ifess in every type of wool, both colonial and English. The Conti- 
nental manufacturers have also strongly expressed their feelings to the same- 
effect. It was pointed out by many speakers that these black and grey haira 
are found in the staple and are chiefly due to the practice of breeding from the 
Shropshire and Down types of sheep, due no doubt to the desire to improve 
the quality of the carcass ; whilst some speakers pointed out that in many 
districts the presence of a black lamb or black sheep in the flock was con- 
sidered to be lucky. These black hairs are comparatively few in number; and 
are so spread amongst the white ones as to render it impossible to take them 
out by sorting, and are therefore most deleterious for all but the cheapest or 
darkest kinds of cloths. As the trade in pure white goods 'has been developed 
to an enormous extent and is one of the most important branches in the 
industry, the Wool Trade Section of the Chamber strongly desire to impress- 
upon all growers the importance of exercising such action as they may deem 
expedient'to remedy these difficulties, and recommend — 1. That fanners should 
not breed from black or grey sheep ; 2. That the greatest care should he taken 
in selecting rams from flocks as free from black hairs as possible ; 3. That 
black and grey lambs be slaughtered. It is sincerely hoped that the prominence 
which is now being given will have the desired effect, including amongst otbers 
that of, where possible, selecting the breeding stock from such sheep as show 
the least tendency in this direction, ^Jwo. E. Fawcett, Chairman Wool Trade 
fiectioi:; i^. Awde|»oe', Secretary.’^ 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Harvest Report, 1911-12. 


By AETHua J. Pbektits, Principal Rosewortliy Agricultural College. 


THE WEATHER. 


No apology is needed for opening a harvest report with a general survey of 
•weather conditions that presided over the growth of crops concerned. The 
controlling influence of the weather over what yields may have been secured, is 
;^enerally recognised; and were it to be overlooked in any' discussion of the 
results obtained, it is probable that the latter would not always carry home the 
lessons that they might otherwise impart. In this connection particular interest 
attaches to the 1911-12 season, in that it proved to be one of the driest on our 
records, which date back to 1883. 

In the first place I shall append below, in Table I., the year’s rainfall regis* 
tered at the college comparatively mth the ‘means of the preceding 28 years. 

Table I, — Showing the 1911 Rainfall convparatwelg with the Means of the 

Preceding 28 Years, 


Honths. 1911. 


Means of 

Preceding Months. 1911. 
28 Years. 


Means of 
Preceding 
28 Years. 


•January , . . . 

Inches. 

0-00 

February . , 

2*13 

March . , . , 

0*66” 

-April 

0-33 

May ...... 

1-79 

•June 

2-33’ 

July 

1-56 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0-92 

August.... 0-68 

2-10 

0-45 

September.. 1-09 

1*74 

0*89 

October 0-87 

1-70 

1-82 

Njovember.. 0 04 

1-04 

1-85 

2 70 • 
1*92 

December.. 1*44 

0-76 

Total for year 12*42 

17-89 


Thus 1911 closed 5 |in. 
•of view, a useless 2in, 
December. 


below our normal average, including, from our point 
in February, and an e(][ually useless heavy fall in 


USEFUL. RAIN. 


Whenever a crop occupies the land for portion of the year only, it is evident 
that the distribution of the rainfall over that special portion of the year is the 
factor which exercises the greatest influence on its general growth and 
development. From the point of view of the cereals, with which we are solely 
ooncemed for the present, this period may be said in this district to extend 
from April to November inclusively. It should be added, however, that early 
April rain, unless followed up by early May falls, is, as a rule, without much 
value to the crop ; and that late November rains axe practically useless except 
dn very late seasons. With these reservations, thereJore, I shall describe as 
useful rain’* in this district rain falling between the Tst of April and the 30th 
-of November. In 1911 useful rain was represented by 8*19in. as against 
14‘87in., the average figure of the preceding 28 years; that is to say, useful 
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rain was in 1911 over 6|in. below tbe mean of the preceding 28 years andjoyer 
.8in. below tbe mean of tbe past six years. 

In this connection a comparison of useful rain registered in previous years of ' 
low rainfall will not be without interest. Since 1 883 the years of lowest total 
rainfall are respectively — 1886, 1888, 1897, and 1902. I have shown below 
in lable ll., both the total and the useful rain in these four seasons com- 
paratively with similar data for the present season. 

Table II . — Showing Total and Useful Rains in Years of Low Rainfall 
comparatively with 1911. 


Tears. Total Eaiafall. Klmv”). 

Inches. Inches. 

1885 13 03 .. 10*71 

1888 12 02 .. 10*78 

1897 12-14 .. 10*98 

1902 11*65 .. 7*03 

1911 12-42 .. 8*19 


Hence it will be noted that with the exception of 1902 — a year peculiarly 
disastrous to our crops — 1911 is the lowest useful rain season on records dating 
back to 1883. 

DISTRIBUTION OF USEFUL RAIN. 

In matters of plant growth and crop yields much depends also on the mode 
of distribution of useful rain over the growing period of the plants concerned. 
In this connection, for purposes of general comparison, I have thought it well 
to split up useful rain into four sections. In this district I call “seeding 
rains” those falling in April and May ; “ winter rains” those falling in June 
and July: “spring rains” those falling in August, September, and October; 
and. finally, “ early summer rains ” those falling in the month of November. 

Good seeding rains are essential to healthy, even germination ; and when 
they fail us crops above the average cannot be anticipated. Again, these rains 
may prove more or less early, more or less late ; now favoring early, now late 
cereals; now early varieties, now late ones. Thus it is a mattetr of very 
common experience in this district that the successful growing of oats is pos- 
sible only when early seeding rains permit of the plants showing above ground 
not later tfinn the first week in May. Similarly the general cleanliness of crops 
in any season is entirely dependent on the extent to which early seeding rains 
bring about a good germination of weeds before crops are sown. 

On the other h-and, given successful germinationVthe foundation 'of a good 
crop may be said to rest chiefly on satisfactory winter rains ; and when the latter 
are above the average the crops may be said to be almost independent of later 
spring conditions, apart, of course, altogether from abnormal bouts of drought 
and hot weather. It is true that excessive winter rains may at times lead to 
poor crops as a result of undue leaching of the surface soil, particularly if 
the latter be at all light in texture, and that in heavy soils the crops are 
exposed at times to dying ofi from excess of moisture. L nder our conditions 
of climate, however, these represent quite exceptional conditions ; and it may 
he stated generally that good winter rains practically ensure at least average 
yields both of grain and hay. 

With satisfactory seeding rains and good winter rains as a foundation, it rests 
with general spring conditions to determine whether yields shall be above the 
average or else no more than average. It is spring conditions, too,that determine 
for the most part whether the season is to be an early or a late one. Good 
rains in August, when general temperatures are beginning to rise, are almost 
essential to heavy crops, whether of grain or of hay. September and October 
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conditions set the coping stone to the edifice ; if north winds set in early and 
both months are dry crops much above the average cannot be expected ; the 
hay may be short, and the grain is exposed to blighting. Mildness and moist- 
nesB in September and October, on the other hand, are almost certain 
guarantees of heavy crops. Danger, however, will continue to lurk in muggy, 
thundery weather, with attendant risks of red rust, whilst frosty weather may 
still reduce the yields of plants that are in bloom. 

In this district November is the ripening month of normal seasons. At 
times, however, we find early varieties ripening ofl their grain by the first of 
the month, and November rains, however early, can have no influence on them. 
Nor for weal or for woe can they affect hay crops, the great bulk of which will 
in this district have been cut down before the opening of the month. On the 
other hand, early November rains may have considerable influence on the 
filling-out of the grain of late varieties, particularly in seasons that are at all 
late. In the great majority of cases, however, rain that falls after mid-Novem- 
ber proves but a hindrance to general harvesting operations, and is without 
value to standing crops. In November we crave peace of the elements, and 
generally get it. 

I have summarised below in Table III. the general distribution of useful 
rain in 1911 comparatively with the means of previous years. 


Table. III. — Showing the Distribution of Useful Rain in 1911 comparatively 
with the Means of the Freieding 28 Years. 


Distributioii Periods. 

Seeding rains (April-May) . . . 

Winter rains (June- July) 

Spring rains (August-October) 
Early summer rain (November) 

Total useful rain 



Means of 

1911. 

preceding 
28 Te^. 

Inches. 

inches. 

2-12 

3*67 

3*89 

4-62 

2*14 

5*54 

0*04 

1-04 

8-19 

14*87 


A glance at Table III., will serve to show that all four periods have been 
below our normal rainfall, but that the principal shortage made itself felt in 
the spring rains. On the whole the season, in so far as the rainfall is con- 
cerned, must be considered as having been very unfavorable to the growth and 
development of cereds. In the first place, good seeding rains did not reach us 
until mid-May ; hence in many instances we were compelled to sow dry, and 
weeds were able to make appreciable inroads into many of our crops. Late 
germination was an additional disadvantage that faced us this season ; indeed, 
very few crops showed above the ground before June — a very serious handicap 
to late varieties of wheat, and to oats in general. 

Winter rains were, on the whole, fair, although close on ah inch below our 
normal average. In view of the extreme dryness of the spring months that 
followed, it may be said of these winter rains that they saved us from complete 
disaster ; indeed, in the early spring our crops could with good reason be 
described as very promising. 

Concerning the spring rains there is little to be said beyond the fact that, 
following on a somewhat indifferent winter, they were wholly inadequate to our 
requirements. Fortunately for us, spring drought was not accompanied by 
unusually high temperatures and north winds; had it been otherwise, it is 
difficult to see how the crops could have withstood the influence of adverse 
conditions. 
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The fadt that there were no early summer rains woith recording did not 
materially interfere with the ripening of the crops, except in the case of a few 
veiy late varieties; for I find that our wheats ripened off progressively between 
the 1st of November and the 1st of December. If, on the other hand, Novem- 
ber drought was without sensible influence on our yields, the same cannot be 
said of the abnormally high temperatures which obtained throughout the course 
of this month— on 10 days the maximum shade temperature exceeded 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, and there were very few cool days to be placed to' its 
credit. The result was that many varieties were caught in the soft dough 
stage, and very badly shrivelled in consequence. This shrivelling-off of the 
grain had a most disastrous effect on the yields of some of our most promising 
looking fields, 

FALLOW BAINS. 

It is generally claimed as one of the advanrasres peculiar to the practice of 
one year’s bare fallow before wheat that the crop following is benefited to a 
certain degree by . some portion of the preceding season’s rainfall ; or, in other 
words, that rain falling on well-tilled bare fallow is not wholly lost, but in part, 
at all events, is stored away in the depths of the soil for the special benefit of the 
crop of the s,ucceeding season ; and if such is the case, great must be . the value 
of the practice in years of short rainfeU. I am not, aware of any serious attempt 
to measure in any given season the amount of moisture stored np in well-tilled 
bare fallow over and above that stored up in- untilled land, or in land under 
crop. I may state that at the present moment I have in hand a series of 
experiments bearing on this subject, which I hope to publish in the course of 
time. In the meanwhile I shall observe that, whilst it may be taken for 
granted that the loss of moisture in the summer months from the surface of 
well-tilled bare fallow must be less than that from similar land quite bare and 
untilled it remains yet to be proved that this^ loss is less than that from similar 
land sheltered by a growing crop, or even merely by withered dead herbage. 
Personally 1 am inclined to . think that the advantage will he found to lie 
with well-tilled bare fallow; I. am, however, by no means confident that the 
difference will be found to be very great. 

If, then, for the sake of argument, we assume, that rain falling on bare fallow 
is of some direct value to the crop that follows, we may in this district 
distinguish by the name cf “fallow rains” any rain falling between August 
of one year and March of the following year inclusively. In this connection 
28 years’ records show the mean fallow rains of the district to be represented 
by 9*60in., whilst the fallow rains between August, 1910, and March, 1911, 
were represented by 11 '41m., l'8in. in excess of the normal mean. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that the season preceding the present one was 
exceptionally favorable to fallowing operations, and that 1910 rainfall muist 
have helped along the 1911 crops. I am afraid, however, that in the present 
instance the inference would not be justified. It is true that I was not present 
during the 1910 fallowing operations; but 1 was back in time to observe their 
condition shortly after harvest. The winter months of 1910 were so excep- 
tionally wet that very little progress could be made with the original breaking 
up of the fallows, with the result that portion of the fields were not ploughed 
up until February. Similarly only a portion of the fallows were worked over 
a second time before . harvest, and as harvesting operations would naturally 
suspend any further handling of the fallows, their condition at seed time was 
very far from ideal. When it is recollected that, following upon the inadequate 
working of the fallows, seeding rains were abnormally delayed it will be agreed 
that we could not reap much benefit from the slight increase above the mean 
of our fallow rains. 
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ENSILAGE CROPS. 

For ensilage purposes cereal crops, in a more or less green state, were cut 
out from four different fields. Cutting operations were started on October 3rd 
in the field known as “‘Orainger’s ” B, which between March 4th and 6th had 
been broadcasted with a mixture of King’s Red wheat and Calcutta oats, at 
the rate respectively of 301bs and oOihs. each. Two hundredweight of 36/38 
superphosphate to the acre had been drilled over the field earlier in the season. 
Growth in this field was far from rank, and eventually from 12*94 acres we 
secured 69 tpns 8cwts. 74lbs. of green stuff, representing only 5 tons 7cwts. 
SSlbs to the acre. 

The past history of this field is summarised below : — 1908, bare fallow ; 1909, 
purchased by the College, and sown to mixture ^ of wheat and oats for hay ; 
1910, bare fallow ; 1911, wheat and oats/' ' * ' . 

From Grainger’s ” B we passed on to a field known as No. 7b, which had 
been sown to a similar mixture between May 8th and 11th. It is interesting 
to note that the 1911 crop of this field represented the sixth crop carried 
within the last seven years. No, 7b is one of the fields of the old farm, and 
its past history since 1197 is shown below; — 1897, pasture; 189^ wheat; 
1899, pasture ; 1900, oats; 1901, pasture; 19o2. oats; 1903, pasture; 1904, 
bare fallow; 1906, wheat and oats; 1906, crini^n clover; 1907, pasture; 
1908, maize, sorghum, and* millet; 1909, barley; 1910, maize, sprghum, 
and millet; 1911, wheat and oats. i 

It will be noted that this field has been, treated as bare fallow only once in 
15 years, and it may be added that it is by no means a dirty paddock. From 
13*7 acres of No. 7b we cut out 67 tons 2cwts.* 451b8. of green stuff, represen- 
* ting a yield of 4 tons I7cwts. 11 Gibs, to the acre, a slightly lower yield than 
that of “ Grainger’s.” 

In field No, 9, another field of the old farm, also broadcasted to a mixture 
of King’s Red and Calcutta oats, we cut from 1*1 acres 5 tons Scwts. 44lb8. of 
green stuff, represeniing 4 tons ISewts. 60lbs. to the acre. And finally 
three acres of headlands in “Nettle’s” yielded 10 tons IGcwts. 88lbs., or 
3 tons 12cwt8. 29lbs. to the aci*e. 

The total quantity of green stuff cut for ensilage purposes was represented 
by 152 tons IGcwts. 28lbs. ; this represented the returns from 30-74 acres, 
showing an average yield of 4 tons 19cwts. 471bs. to the acre, the lowest 
average yield on our records. From year to year our ensilage requirements 
are fairly constant, and it may be remarked that this season we were com- 
pelled to cut out more than twice the area than we had hitherto allotted 
to ensilage ; this, as will he seen later on, made serious inroads into our 
normal hay area. 

I have summarised below in Table IV. the average returns of our cereal 
ensilage crops of which we have any records. 

TaeTjE IV . — Showing Average Yields of Cereal Ensilage Crops, 1906-191 1 . 


Year. 

Rainfall 
** Useful” 

Total 


Average Yield per Acre. 

1905..... 

Inches. 

14-23 

Inches. 

■16-71 . 


8 tons H'cwts. Olbs. 

1906 

16*80 

19-72 


ir tons ISewts. Olbs;: 

1907 

13*81 

15*06 


5 tons 7cwts. 341b8. 

1908.. 

15*63 

17*74 


7 tons 12c\vts. 44ibB. 

19u9 

21*15 

23 05 


10 tons Oewts. 31bs* 

1910.: 

16*79 

23*87 * 


8 tons Ificwts. 321bs. 

1911 

8*19 

12*42 


4 tons 19cwts, 471bs. 

Average for seven 

years 



. 8 tons . Sewts. 231bs. 
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As will be readily understood, it is the years with abundant useful rains 
that give rise to the rankest growth, and consequently the heaviest yields of 
cereal ensilage. 

It should be added here that we have, perhaps, persisted too long in asso- 
ciating Calcutta oats with King’s Red for ensilage purposes. In this seeding 
mixture the wheat is very much earlier developing than the oats, and the 
latter n,ever attain to their full development when the wheat crop must be cut 
down for ensilage ; hence we usually cut less than we .should otherwise do. 
The problem before us is the discovery of an earlier type of oat as well 
adapted to local conditions as the Calcutta oat. 

HAY CROPS. 

The ordinary farm hay crops were sown in fields No. 7, No. 9, and - 
“ Grainger’s B, representing a total area of 60 acres. The usual farm hay 
requirements Tary between 250 and 800 tons a year ; as a rule any shortage 
from the normal hay area is made good from the headlands of the various 
grain crops. In the present season circumstances unfortunately compelled us 
to cut out for hay importartt areas that had originally been intended for grain. 
We were driven to this procedure by the following facts: — (1) The original 
area allotted to hay at seed time would have been too small even in a good 
season; (2^ we were forced to cut out from the bay crops for ensilage - 
purposes between two and three times the area usually sufficient -for the 
purpose ; and (3) the hay crops were, on the whole, below the average. 

Field No. 7b. 

The history of this field has alread}\been given under the heading of 

Ensilage.” It will be sufficient therefore to recall the fact that it had been . 
treated as bare fallow only once in \5 years, and that in 1904; and that the 
1911 crop represented the sixth crop in seven years. The area of this field is 
about 22 acres, of which 1 8'7 acres had already been cut out for ensilage, and 
there remained 8‘36 acres that were cut for hay. 

In this field maize, sorghum, and millet were sown in August, 1910, on 
the stubbles of the 1909 barley crop. This summer crop was fed off by the 
dairy herd in February and March of 1911. The summer crop stubbles were 
ploughed up between March 16th and 21st, rolled and cross-cultivated between 
March 2l6t and 29 th. Two hundredweights of 36/88 superphosphate to the 
acre were drilled in on April 23th and 26th, and a mixture of 811bs. King’s 
Red and 5 libs, of Calcutta oats were cross-drilled in from May 8th to 11th. 
On the 12th and 13th of the same month 4J-lbs. of Provence lucerne to the 
acre were hand-broadcasted and subsequently harrowed in. 

The general growth was clean and uniform, and we took from it 21 tons 
ISewts. 54lbs. of hay, representing an average of 2 tons llcwts. 951bs. to the 
acre. 

Field No. 9. 

The known history of this field, which was not dealt with under ‘‘ Ensilage 
Crops,” is indicated below:— 1898, bare fallow; 1899, wheat; 1900-1903, 
grazed; 1904. sorghum; 1905, barley ;• 190B-1909, grazed; 1910, mawe; 
1911, wheat and oat hay. 

It will be noted that this field has not been treated as bare fallow since 1898, 
and that for eight years out of 14 it has been merely grazed. The original 
area was close on 20 acres, but encroachments by the poultry yards on the one 
hand and threshing area on the other has reduced it to 10 acres; of these 
l*i acres were cut out for ensilage, and there remained, therefore, 8’85 acres 
for hay. 

The maize stubbles were broken up with the plough late in February, and 
the field was subsequently both rolled and harrowed. Two hundredweight of 
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86/38 superphosphate were drilled in on April 24th, and s mixture of 721bs. of 
King’s Red and 46lbs. of Calcutta oats to the acre were broadcasted and 
scarified in on the 29th. The field showed somewhat dirty in June, and was 
in consequence harrowed, but without much effect. From June 25th to 28th 
the crop, which was rather forward, was fed down with 148 ewes and lambs, 
making about nine sheep to the acre. After the removal of the sheep the field 
was rolled down with a corrugated roller. 

From the 8; 8^ acres we cut out 20 tons IBcwts. 481bs. of hay, representing 
2 tons Tcwts. 61bs. to the acre. 

“Gbaingbr’s” B. 

The pnst history of this field, which forms part of a recently purchased farm, 
has already been given under “Ensilage Crops” ; it will, therefore, be sufficient 
to recall that it was treated as bare fallow in 1910. The total area of this 
field is about 30 acres; of these 12*94 acres were cut out for ensilage, and 
there remained, therefore, 17*19 acres for hay. 

Two hundredweights of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre were drilled in on 
April 27th and 28th. From May 2nd to 4th a mixture of 8 libs, of Khjdeefah 
(a flinty Tunisian wheat) and 6 libs, of Calcutta oats to the acre were drilled in. 

From the 17*19 acres we cut out 31 tons 5cwts. 20lbs. of hay, representing 
1 ton 16cwt8. 4 libs, to the acre. The h^y yield, therefore, oi this recently 
acquired field, sown to a solid straw macaroni wheat, was inferior to that of 
the -two fields of the old farm already dealt with and sown to half-solid King’s 
Red. 

Grain Crops Cut por Hat. 

In addition to the above, normal hay crops we cut out 105*03 acres in the 
grain crops of “Nettle’s,” which yielded only 1 ton lOlbs. to the acre; 18*77 
acres in Flett’s,” which yielded 1 ton 12cwts. 351bs. to the acre ; 27*90 acres 
in “ Ebsary’s” B, which yielded I ton 12cwte, 4llbs. ; and 14 acres from plots 
at Grainger’s,” which had become affected by red rust, which yielded 1 ton 
17cwts. lib. to the acre. 

With the exception of portion of the crop in ** Nottle’s ” all these crops had 
been preceded by a year’s bare fallow. It should be added that a fair 
proportion of the hay cut represented headlands and ragged edges grown in 
the neighborhood of trees, &c. 

General Hat Average. 

The general hay average yield of the College Farm for the year remains yet 
to be calculated. In sum total we cut out 290 tons 12cwts. 941bs. from 200*1 
acres ; this represents a general average yield of 1 ton Sewts. 61bs. to the acre. 
As will be seen froni Table V. below,' in the records of eight years this repre- 
sents our lowest average yield. 


Table V . — Showing Average Hay Yields on the College Farm^ 1904-11. 


Year. 

Eailifall. 

“tTsefuU’ Total. 

Area. 

Average Yield per Acre. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 



1904.... 

11-60* 

14*70 

93*0 

.... 2tonsllcwts. 

221b8^ 

1905.... 

14*23 

16*71 

60*3 

.... 3 tons 5cwts. 

«71b8.' 

1906..., 

16*30 

19*72 

93-0 

.... 2tonsllcwts. 

UOlbs. 

1907.... 

13*81 

15*06 

51*0 

..... 1 ton 1 Sewts. 

lOSlbs. 

1908,... 

15*53 

17*74 

. . 112*8 

.... 2 tons 7cwts. 

&lb8. 

1909 ... 

21*15 

23*05 

. . 145*3 

.... 2 tons 1 Sewts. 

681bs. 

1910.,... 

16*79 

23*87 

94*91 

2 tons 7cwts. 

Sllbs. 

1911.... 

8*19 

12*42 

. . 200*1 

.... 1 ton Sewts. 

61bs. 


Average of eight years 2 tons 7cwts. 921bs. 
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Relation of Ball of Binder Twine to Quantity of Hay Cut. 

When one is calculating the dimensions of a stack, or, again, when one 
contemplates selling hay in tbe stook, it is a great advantage to have a fairly 
accurate method of estimating the amount of hay available in the field. Most 
farmers base their calculations in this direction on the quantity of twine used in 
binding the crop. As all our crops are put over the weighbridge before being 
stacked, I thought it well this season to keep an accurate account of the amount 
of twine used in each field. The results noted on the subject are summarised 
below in Table VI. 


Table VI. — Showing Relation of Bail of Binder Twine to Quantities of Hay 
Cut in Various Fields in 1911. 


Area Cat. 

Yield per Acre. 

Character of Hay. 

Total Twine 
Used. 

Hay 

BaU 

Cut to the 
of Twine. 

Acres. 

Tons. cvta. lbs. 


No. of Balls. 

Tons, cwts, lbs. 

17*21 

2 

9 

60 

Thick, well grown 

Fairly tall 

14 

3 

1 53 

18-77 

1 

12 

35 

12i 

2 

8 66 

105*03 

1 

0 

10 

Poor, short 

81 

2 

1 41 

17*19 ! 

1 

16 

41 

Fair, tall 

14 

2 

4 74 

27*90 

1 

12 

41 . 

Pair 

15 

8 

0 22 

14*00 

1 

17 

1 

Tall, well grown, but bl%hted 
by red rust 

Mem, 

14 

1 

17 0 

200-1 1 

1 1 

8 

6 


1 120i 

2 

6 65 


Thus in 1911 the average quantity of hay cut to the ball of binder twine 
was represented by a little over 46Jcwts. It is true that this season we had 
no exceptionally heavy crops to work upon. It may be said that on the one 
hand we had to deal with very good average crops, and on the other with very 
poor ones, going a little over a ton to the acre. It will be noted that the 
greatest quantity of hay cut to the ball of twrine was represented by 3 tons 
Icwt. d6lbs., and the lowest by 87cwts. The latter was secured from 14 acres 
of very well grown experimental plots, which had been completely blighted off 
by red rust. In view of the variety in character of this season’s crops I am 
inclined to think that this year’s average, viz., about 46c wts. to the ball of 
twine, may be taken as a fair average , for ordinary seasons. I propose in 
future years keeping similar records with a view to noting the variations that 
may arise from season to season. 

OAT CROPS. 

We have the experience of many years to prove that even in normal seasons 
general conditions do not favor much the production of heavy grain crops of 
oats on the College Farm, and any unusual degree of drongtt only serves to 
emphasize this position ; hence of late years we have confined our oat crops 
to the immediate requirements of our stables. In the present season the area 
under oats was limited to 22*82 acres, and we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that it should have been so, since in the end the season proved 
unusually unpropitious to oats. 

It is our experience— and indeed, I believe, the experience of the district — 
that a good grain crop of oats cannot be expected in ordinary circumstances, 
•except the plants show well above ground in the first week of May ; and, 
allowing for an interval of 10 to 12 days between seeding operations an4 this 
contingency, not only should seeding take place towards the latter portion of 
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April, but it should be accompanied by a fall of rain sufficiently heavy to 
bring about immediate germination. Unfortunatelj in this important essential 
1911 opened very unpromisingly for oats, for what may be termed “germi- 
nating ’’ rains did not reach us until mid-May, and oats that had been sown dry 
late in April did not show above ground until early June— altogether too late 
for successful growth, except in the latest of seasons. Short Avinter rains and 
an exceptionally dry spring did not serve to impiove matters, and on the whole 
the oat crop proved, not unexpectedly, poor. 

The bulk of the oat crop was sown in the western portion of “ Nottle’s ” B, 
on land which had not been fallowed, but had been hurriedly broken up in 
February, 1911. The Calcutta oats were drilled in at the rate of 80lbs. to the 
acre on April 2 1st and 22nd, with the land in dry condition. Germination 
was late, and growth throughout the season poor and short ; in the end we 
secured a yield per acre of 22bush. 261bs. from 19*01 acres. 

In “ Flett’s,’" on fallow land, we had two acre plots of Algerian and Cham- 
pion oats respectively, sown on May 1st at the rate of 801bs. to the acre. Here 
growth was somewhat better : ultimately the Algerian oats yielded 29bush. 
nibs, and the Champion oats 27bush. rJlbs. to the acre. In the permanent 
experiment field a two-acre plot of oats, following a crop of vetches, made 
very poor growth, yielding only llbush. Slbs. to the acre. 

Finally, in sum total we reaped SOebush. ISlbs. from 22*82 acres, represent- 
ing a general average yield to the acre of 22bush. 71bs. 

I append below in lable VII. a comparative statement concerning the oat 
crops on the College Farm since 1905: — 


Tjlble VIL — Shewing Average Yields of Oats on the College 
Farm, 1905-1911. 


Year. 

Rainfali— 

.A. 

Area. 

Yield per Acre. 

“Useful.** 

Total. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inchrs. 

Bnshels. 

lbs. 

1905 

14-23 

16-71 

20*00 

1 43 

10 

1906 


19*72 

33*50 

f 41 

18 

1907 

13*81 

15*06 

20*00 

Oompletefailure 





from feeding 





off 

* 

1908 

15*63 

17*74 

20-00 

22 

28 

1909 

21'15 

23*05 

23*52 

43 

19 

1910 

16-79 

23*87 

24*60 

2H 

15 

1911 

8*19 

12--12 

22*82 

22 

8 

Mean of 6 years (1907 omitted) 



— 

33 

23 


In determining the mean yield of oats since 1905, I have omitted 1907, 
because the complete failure of the crop was attributed solely to an unfortunate 
experiment of mine in late feeding oif with sheep in August. 


fTo be continued,) 


B 
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PRODUCE EXPORT NOTES. 

EXTRACTS FROM TRADE COMMISSIONER’S REPORTS. 

The folloTving notes have been taken from the reports of the Trade Commis- 
sioner (Mr. G. F. McCann) : — London, December 15th, 1911. 

Islington Fat Stock Show. 

One of the most interesting and instructive shows, from the breeders' and 
butchers’ point of view, was held at Islington, in the Agricultural Hall. The 
establishment of this show dates back about 13(» years. Latterly an innovation 
h as been made in the form of cardass and dressed poultry exhibits with a view 
of demonstrating' not only the varieti<»s of different breeds in appearance on 
the hoof, but also enabling those interested in the meat trade to compare the 
relative values of different crosses and breeds slaughtered. Not only is the 
age and weight of cross shown, but also the indivi<mal weight of all parts — 
tongue, tail, head, feet, heart, liver, lights, tripes, hides, &c., as well as the age 
of each beast exhibited, for the information of those interested. 

With the opportunities which I had in South Australia of observing the 
out-tum of different breeds and crossies, particularly relating to sheep and 
lambs, 1 was enabled to make compaiisons betweeit the IWe and deatd stock, 
shown with those of similar breed produced in our Stt^te. ^*,One feature is ' 
especially evident, and that is, in all the cases the (Bfferenoe between the breeds 
of the same type in Australia and England is very marked. No doubt the 
climatic conditions of South Australia in particular are such that the tendency 
of almost any breed is to increase in size and character, or perhaps it is that 
in very many instances our cross-breeding experiments have been from stock 
that has not been true to type. The difference was particularly evident in 
Dorset Horns, Leicesters, Romney Marsh, Shropshire, and Southdowns. The 
most noticeable feature in breeds not generally known in South Australia were 
the exhibits of Oxford Downs and Exmoors. Both these breeds are spoken 
very well of here for early maturity, and both carry good fleeces, are hardy in 
constitution, and should adapt themselves readily to crossing with our Vierinos. 

Dressed poultry exhibits were very finely displayed. Almbst every known 
breed was staged, but as the exhibits were confined mainly to each pure breed, 
and not to crosses suitable Jor table poultry^ the value of the show from an 
Australian point of riew did not appeal so much to one interested particularly 
in expm^ varieties. !rhe ducks and turkeys were exceptionally fine, but in the 
former exhibits I saw nothing any better than what ba# been produced in South 
Australia, 

Appended is » short list of prize-winners, with particulars as to age, weight, 
etc. . . 

In the Devon Steer Glass, above 2 years and not exceeding 3 years, the first 
prize was awarded to an exnibit by His Majesty the King, which weighed 
14cwt8. Oqr. 141bs., and was 2 years and 6 months old; The winning ticket in 
the Hereford Steer Class was gained by a beast 1 year and' 9 months old, 
weighing IScwts. Iqr. 4lb». In sheep and lambs the first prize, awarded for 
best pen of three crossbred lambs, was secured by a Southdown ram and 
Hampshire ewe cross, 10 months old, weighing ficwts Iqr. 7ibs, In another 
class of crossbred lambs, between short and long wooUed breeds, the winning, 
ticket was awarded to a pen of three Hampshire Down ram cross Devon ' 

woolled ewes, weighing ocwts. Iqr. lOlbs. A magnificent exhibit carrie4 dff. 
the honors in the Shorthorn Ciass, the age being as 2 vears 
md the weight IScwts. Iqr ilTlbs. Another heaTy eiWbit Was ;^;f^tAer 
in the Highland Steer Class, age 3 years and 8 mft^ths, and i?cwts. 

Tbe iveights given should be read as live. 
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PRESENT DAY VETERINARY EDUCATION IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


VISIT TO THE MELBOURNE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


By J. F. McEaghban, M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

The care of live stock should certainly be one of the chief aims of* any 
country. This can only be achieved by the presence of properly-qualified 
veterinary surgeons — ^men fully equipped in the science and art of their pro- 
fession, and capable of investigating, elucidating, preventing, and curing the 
ailments and diseases afEecting live stock. 

Previous to the year 1888 no veterinary school existed in Australia, but since 
that date a veterinary college has been conducted in Victoria, and large 
numbers of its graduates hold good appointments in Federal, State, and muni- 
cipal service, or are carrying on the practice of their profession in various parts 
of the Commonwealth. 

The study of the diseases affecting the domestic animals and their relation- 
ship to human beings has brought the veterinary and medical professions into 
close touch with one another, and it is only right and proper that both medical 
and veterinary degrees should be granted by a university The recognition of 
veterinary science by the university faculties is an established fact, and it is 
pleasing to note that two universities in Australia are now educating students 
in this important science. 

We all appreciate the work done in country districts by the ‘‘handy*’ man 
who styles himself a veterinary surgeon, but we think the public should be 
informed of the extent of his qualifications, and not be galled by any borrowed 
or adopted title. 

The curriculum at both the Melbourne and Sydney veterinary schools em- 
braces a course of study of very great value and importance, and covering as 
wide a ground as that of a medical man for the degree in human medicine and 
surgery. For the licentiate, i,e., license in veterinary surgery, the student has to 
pass a preliminary examination in certain subjects and studies for four sessions 
at the university, presenting himself for a professional examination (written, 
vtva voce, and practical) at the conclusion of each session. For the degree of 
Bachelor of Veterinary Science the budding veterinary student has to matricu- 
late and take an extra course of study in a ^th session, the chief subjects being 
advanced pathology and bacteriology, epizootic diseases, State and municipal 
hygiene, vegetable pathology, entomology, and regional surgery. 

A recent visit to the Melbourne University Veterinary School and Research 
Institute enabled me to mark the progi'ess made in the eqidpment of a modem 
veterinary college, and incidentally to weigh the advantages of such a training 
for Australian youths desirous of entering the veterinary profession. 
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The Melbourne University Veterinary Institute is conveniently situated — it 
is in a very central position, and within easy tram or walking distance from the 
city. The site chosen is an admirable one, and much attention has been 
devoted to the laying out of the grounds and the arranging of the various 
buildings. 


U/HVLP51TY VcTCBiriADY SCHOOL AHD 

12c:>eapci-i I/iotitvte tltu&ovpnc 


PlAn or QpcwnD:> 


C>TODY 4>T 



The mvestigational work is conducted at the Beseaich Institute, which com- 
pn^ the research kbordtoneB— furnished with all that is latest in the way of 
l»cteriologic4 ana patholopcal apparatus, and a museum which, although in its 

fK carefnUy prepared and presery^ speoi- 

mens of the various animal diseases. ^ ^ 
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The experimentdl block is a revelation in it'^elf. Excellent accommodation 
has been piovided, and there is a good collection of domestic animals besides 
the animals generally utilised in im estigational work, eg ^ guinea pigs and 
labbits. The domestic animals are housed in commodious loo-e- boxes or stalls, 
vihilst the smaller animals die distributed in looms furnished with isolation 
cages 

Great care is exercised in the experimental work, and clinical symptoms, 
temperature charts, &c., aie written up daily At the time of my visit experi- 
mentdl work was being carried on in connection with paralysis in horse** and 
cattle (a disease which i*- very prevalent m this State), and also wi<-h worm 
nodules in cattle ( Onchocerca Gihsont)^ which is of immense importance to the 
beef industry of the whole Commonwealth 



BesearCb Instttate and ikxiatomy Department. 


The impervious floors, the drainage, and the general arrangements of the 
•experimental blocks are of a high sanitary order, and the proximity of thepos^- 
mortem room enables the carcasses to be transferred by trolly to that room, and 
provision lias been made for the destruction of diseased animals by cremation. 
The anatomical and dissecting sections are replete with all the necessaries for 
a complete course in the study of the anatomy of the domestic animals, and 
subjects in different degrees of dissection can be taken into the lectare>raom by 
special trolly, so that the lecturer can practically demonstrate his remarks. 

A free clinique has been established, and animal'^ belonging to people in poor 
circumstanced who cannot afford the services of private veterinary surgeons are 
-examined and treated, a nominal charge being made for medicines supplied. 
The free clinique is conducted at the Genex’al Hospital near the entrance to the 
blocks. 

The quadrangle at the General Hospital is of asphalt, with a central lawn of 
grass, and here the student has ample scope for differentiating the various 
lamenesses from which horses suffer, as they c^ be examined on the hard 
pavement, on grass, and on sand and gravel. Besides*^ the ordinary accom- 
modation for sick horses and cattle, there is a specially constructed loose- box 
for eye and cerebral cases, and much attention is being given to the housing 
of sick dogs and cats (isolation rooms being provided for infectious skin 
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disorders). A phdrinac\, a shoeing forge, and stable management room are in 
this division, and students have numerous specimens and ample opportunity for 
study in these sections. 

Adjoining the General Hospital is a magnificent operating theatre, which is 
best described by stating that it ’is comparable to anj thing seen in our modern 
medical hospitals. 




Inteiior of **Ciiittixi«” Operatin^r Theatre. 

Ihe Lecturer in Surgery can not only demonstrate methods of operation 
in this beautiful theatre (in which there is a large operating table), but he can 
also operate in the open on a grass lawn in an area close to the theatre. 

The student of to-day has undoubtedly many advantages, and if his college 
career is a successful one, and he pays attention to the teachings of his pro- 
fessors and lecturers, with a^combination of common sense and tact he should 
pro\e of great service to the stockowners of the Commonwealth. The time is 
now ripe for this State to do its utmost to safeguard the interests of the stock- 
owneis, and the ^esence of so many un<j[ualified men who term themselves 
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veterinary surgeons is a serious detriment to the wellbeing of the live stock. 
The Government scheme for the subsidising of qualified veterinary surgeons in 
certain districts of the State is a step in the right direction, and stockowneis 
can learn from these notes that at the present time in Australia our young 
men are being trained in a very thorough manner to practise their profession. 
In order to protect veterinary suigeons from unfair competition and the stock- 
owners and the stock from unprincipled “ quacks ” it is very essential that a 
Veterinary Surgeons’ Protection Bill should be introduced at an early date. 



BLOlogv Deparlmieiit 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D* E. LaCbie, Poxdtry Expert. 


OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

PouiiTRY FOB Export. 

The export season has commenced., and duckling's and chickens are being- 
received at the Light Square Branch of the Produce Export Department. 
Advances will be made, if required, and all particulars may be obtained ,0n 
application to the Poultry Expert’s office., Victoria Buildinge^ Vlc^ria Senate;, 
or to Mr G, A. W. Pope (General Manager G#7*ernment Prod^^ Department).. 
Ducklings will be received' until end of February, ^iekmis until the end 
of March. 

Up till recently the local prices were excellent, but at time of writing the 
supplies on the markets have increased, and prices have receded considerably. 
Ducklings and chfekei^, suitable for export, have sold recently, at auction and 
privately, for less money than would have been advanced upon them if shipped. 
Advices received from the Trades Commissioner in London are to the effect that 
a good market can be expected this season. Those having suitable bird^. 
should lose no time in communicating with the officers mentioned in the 
advertisement. 

'Th^ birds should be well fattened, and to get in good condition should be 
treated as follows : — Ducklings should be penned in well- shaded, well- 
ventilated, cool pens— put about six or seven together. Feed on bran and 
p^ard mixed with skim milk, if obtainable If not, use water or add to the 
mash for each six ducks about 3ozs. (not more) of sweet fat, such as tallow,, 
or mutton suet, well.incorpoiated with the soft food. Do not use any meat, 
or meat meal when topping off the ducklings. A little green food, cut. 
Sue, may be added, but should be omitted the last ten days.. Give skim milk 
to ffidnk ; if not obtainable, use water, and keep either cool and clean. At. 
about nine to ten weeks of age the pin feathers appear ; these are very objec- 
jdonable, and gr^tly grease the work of dressing the birds, and even then 
Ih^ appe^snmee is imnred. If full of quills it is better to keep the birds for a 
o(r BO, until the feathers grow. Needless to state, the birds lose weight 
the fe^h^ing process. Good ducklings should weigh dibs, to 71bs. live- 
Ducks lose wmght during a journey, even if of corhparatively short 
ftnralici^. Old ducks are not suitable for export, but wilb be sold in the local 
tearket at best prices. 

Chickens may be from 2lba. to SJlbs. (White Leghorns) live weight, and are- 
^ipped as ^all spring chickens. Other chickens, up to dibs, iveight, are 
shipp^ in grades, N o cockerel showing spurs beyond the bird stage is suita^e. 
Old birds, of both sexes, including young laying puljets, are not suitable^ bat 
are sold locally. CHiickens should be well fattened, so as to b^ weighty and, 
present a plump appearance. The legs must be clean and free brom scale. To- 
chickens they may be penned in small yai^ or phfcced in coops. Bran 
a^ pD^ard, mixed, if with ground and made into- 
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a thick porridge with milk, will give good results. Sour skim milk may be 
used, if no milk is available, u-^e water, and add a little fat to the mixture. 
Two or three feeds a day may be given. Milk or water may be given on hot 
•days as extra drink. If the fattening mixture is sloppy the chickens do not 
require extra drink, unless the day is hot and they appear thirsty. Keep them 
< 50 ol, because if exposed to heat, they do not fatten well. About 18 to 20 days 
will make a marvellous difference in their condition and weight- Feed lightly 
for the hrst two days, so as to get the birds hungry and accustomed to the 
fattening mixture. Use no green food, but keep a small supply of sharp quartz 
grit and charcoal on hand in the coop. 

In forwarding, pack ducklings in low crates,* having one or more divisions ; 
each compartment may contain three ducklings. If packed in large coops, 
without divisions, they will bruise one another, and their sharp claws will tear 
one another’s back and so spoil them for export. Chickens may be packed with 
few divisions, say six to twelve together, according to size — the coops may be 
up to I ft. 6m. high. All coops should have close-boarded bottoms, but sides 
and tops may be of slabs 2in. x lin. Address the coops to the Manager 
Government Prodnce Department, Light Square, Adelaide, and send a post card, 
giving your name and address and number, and kind of bird sent. T^s infor- 
mation should also be attached to the crate. State also if crate is to be returned 
to you. 

Geeun Feed. 

Prepare some seed beds of rich soil and sow seeds of kail Thonsandheaded* 
Jersey tree, Chou Moellier for transplantation as soon as plants are fit. The 
importance of green food, both for* its food content and particularly on account 
of the valuable salts contained, is not sufSciently realised. At the ponltiy 
stations preparations are in progress for planting yards and other availaHe 
ground with a variety of green fodder so that a large supply may bO available, 
A plot of OTOund should also be prepared for sowing Inceme in autumn—^ 
manure and work well in the meantime. Rape and clover are also valuable, 
and should be giv^n a trial, A breeder cannot have too much green food, and 
if he can grow enough lucerne to make into hay his bird^will benefit. Lucerne, 
hay is rich in salts and produces eggs of good rich eol^l^en in the summer* 

Where ho green fodder is avafiable, sprout some in shallow boxes — 
galvaiiized-iron cases are excellent for the purpose— in the shade, and 
water as require. This is an excellent plan. 'Oio pain ihay be used in mnall 
quantities when the sprouts are just showing, on when tae shoots are 

several inches long, in quantity. . ’ 


*. An BseiFTrXL ro StrcoKss. 

Breeders with stiff bac^ and slow gait rarely succeed with poultry. Like 
every other undertaking, there must be a due amount of energy and Ranine 
interest iq the' work. You cannot su«Cfceed in five minutes^l6i%*siBit«dn^ 


properly-directed effort will lead to success. You must use proper foad^; jis|id 

the birds mnst.be punctui^y attended to. Water mu^.he fr^ 

and kept in the shade and. in sterilised vessels. Atte^ to all ddq^/ ! 

and yard fences, and ds^ rigidly mthi foxes, crowa^ 

cats and dogs. Yon well combine distant yeihr ; 

You must first see to birds, smd see Id them and every ' 

the^prop^ season^you eans^muge to _// ■. , ,, ^ ^ ^ J 

.''r ' " 

.from Several poultry yards the inspeolors^W brought in some 

lively asunptes of poultry ticks. gr^^ e^l^^ess on the part of 
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breeders, and many of them appear to be purblind. As a rule \«rben asked if 
there are any tick on the premises, the answer is ** No.’’ Inspection shows 
tick in plenty. It is a reflection upon a number of people that it is necessary 
to lodge formal and imperative ordere to abate the nuisance. Why cannot the 
average breeder act as a citizen should by seeking out the infected parts and 
eradicating all ticks and lice. In Victoria the oflicials destroyed infested 
poultry and burned down all buildings harboring the ticks. This will be 
necessary here unless owners take heed. For method of destroying ticks 
write to the Poultry Expert. 

The Stock. 

Select the cockerels you wish to remain for stud purposes, and fatten and 
dispose of the balance. On visiting the average farm, or poultry yard, one 
generally sees numerous male birds serving no good purpose ; bur, on the other 
hand, consuming valuable food and occupying the room of profitable pull ts. 

The Pullets should be kept growing, and may with advantage be transferred 
to new ground. Cull out all inferior or deformed specimens and dispose of 
them. It does not pay to rear wasters of any sort. 

The Hens are now moulring, and tho^ which moult quickly lay 

and give plenty of eggSii if well fed, whek!]^^^ are high. Selfecl'a pen dr 
two of such hens atid mate ^m in March to a vi^^ua edck’ere! and hatch as 
many chickens as yon ^ before the cold weathcif. ^'In the North you can con- 
tinue hatching ub& Ax^^t — then leave c®. Old and unprofitable hens, if fat, 
should be di^sed of without d^»lay. 

Old Male Birds are frequently kept on farms as heirlooms perhaps ; but not 
lor utility nor ornament. Such antiques are,' as a rule, valueless for breeding 
from, and shoftdd be replaced by younger, more vigorous, and better-bred birds. 

Ikcubatobs and Bboodebs. 

you have not already done so, you should scrub these 'inride and outside 
with hot soapy water, and remove all dirt and stains. Then paint all over, 
inside and outeide, with a 1 0 per cent, solution of formalin. 


Sebiotts Diseases. 

Unfortunately many breeders have reported great mortality among yOung 
chickens thi- season. This can only be prevented by absolute cleanliness as 
regards incubators and brooders, and by early hatohing. I shall be glad to 
hear from any other breeders who have sufier^ such losses, so that I can 
advise them more fully. 

Houses, Yabds, &c. 

While the days are still long you shonld make all repairs and alterations to 
your plant so as to he in readiness for autumn batching. L^ter on you will be 
too busy to do this work. 

Eggs. , f 

A firm of importers recently published a statement to the effect that eggs 
shipped to the other States had opened out badly. This means a loss, and also 
gives a bad name to our producers. Whose faiUt is it f Do you market only 
fresh infertile eggs, gathered at least once a day, and do you prompftly coop up 
all broody hens ? Do you pack your eggs properly and dispatch them fre- 
quently ? Are you not interested in keeping dp a gbod name for our* produce ? 
Bo \ou not wish to give the merchant a sqtuu'e^ds^ by gpiiid 

Iplerrile ^gs ? These matters are within your 
MVe can build up, a huge trade in years to tra#^ 


1 on gotten Our farihers have a ^ 

arrive dty lead' one to 


‘but the 
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When I had finished speaking at the September Conference many of the 
fanners present agreed that the farmeis of the State should amend their ways 
as regards collecting and marketing eggs. Poultry-breeders need not wait until 
the millennium ; they can start now and adopt modem methods. 

THE FERTIUTY OF HEN EGGS. 

The following report on the fertility of hen eggs has been forwarded to the 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Lowrie) by the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie) 

The question is frequently asked, “ How long after the removal from the 
pen of the male bird will the eggs laid by the hens prove fertile?” In connec- 
tion with other tests the following was made at the Roseworthy Poultry Station. 
The male bird was removed on December Pith, and each day^s eggs were 
dated as gathered. These were placed in lots of about 30 in some hot water 
machines of small capacity. It was intended to test 10 eggs each day, but the 
moulting season caused irregular laying. The eggs laid on 24 successive days 
were used in the test. It is noticed that the eggs laid on December 26th, 
14 days after removal of the male bird, were infertile, but on 27th and 28th 
there were two eggs and one egg respectively which proved fertile. 

After the seventeenth day from the removal of the male bird no fertile eggs 
were obtained. The 50 per cent, limit is reached in this case on about the 
eleventh day after removal of the male bird. The general rule is to allow 
seven days as the extreme limit up to which eggs may be set. In this test the 
fertility was high. 

The following table gives the actual result ; — 


Fertility Teste. — Male Bird Removed December 12/A. 


Date Eggs Laid. 

No. of Eggs Set. 

No. Fertile. 

No. Infertile. 

Percent. Fertile 

Decembei 

Uth 

H 

10 


100 

«< 

13th 


10 

— 

100 

C4 

14th 


10 

— 

100 

(< 

16th 


9 

1 

90 


leth 


10 

— 

100 

<« 

17th 


7 

2 

77*7 

(( 

IStb 


9 

1 

90 

4t 

Iflth 


9 

1 

90 

tt 

20th 


8 

3 

80 

4f 

2lBt 


7 

3 

70 

4* 

22nd 

6 

3 . 

3 

50 

it 

23rd 

7 

3 

4 

i 42-8 

4t 

241h 

6 

3 

3 

60 

K 

26th 

10 

2 

8 

20 

it 

26th 

7 

— 

7 

— 

4i 

27th 

10 

2 

8 

20 

it 

28th 

10 

1 

9 

10 

ii 

291h 

10 

— 

10 

— 

it 

80th 

10 

— 

10 

— 

it 

31st 

9 

— 

9 

— 

January 

a 

Ist 

2nd 

10 

10 


10 

10 

— 

a 

3rd 

10 

— 

10 

— 1 

a 

4th 

10 


10 
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DISTRICT VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME. 


The scheme for the establishment of qualified veterinary surgeons in 
country districts, which was drawn up by the Chief Inspector of Stock (Mrw 
T, H. Williams) and the Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F* 
McEacharn), has been approved by the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. J. P. 
Wilson), and will, it is anticipated, shortly be put into operation. In the past 
farmers and others have sustained severe losses through not being able to^ 
secure at a reasonable cost the services of competent men to tr^t their etqok 
when the latter were suffering from ailment or accident. The scheme now 
adopted is designed to remove this diificulty^, but its success will largely 
depend on the farmers themselves. For the time being it is intended to place 
veterinary surgeons in seven districts (not including Adelaide, where three 
vererinary surgeons are already in practice), but the Minister states that 
should the farmers "give the scheme the practical support which it undoubtedly 
warrants, each year will witness an extension of the system until fully 20 
veterinary surgeons shall have been appointed in the State. 

Details of the Scheme. 

The full details of the scheme are as follow : — 

1. Division of populous portions of the State into seven districts, to be 
designated as follows: — No. 1, South-East; No. 2, Yorke’s Peninsula.; No. 3, 
Central; No. 4, North: No. 5, Southern; No. 6, Murray; No. 7, Upper 
North. 

2. Only duly qualified veterinary surgeons to he appointed, t.e., men holding 
a recognised British or Australian Degree. 

3. Conditions of Appointment, — District Veterinary Surgeons with depart- 
mental duties, to wit— (u) Immediate notification of the Stock and Brands 
Department of contagious diseases discovered amongst stock in the district, 
(d) Twelve lectures yearly on preventive measures and first aid methods to be 
given in district on i^erary and syllabus to be arranged ; the department to 
allow the officers railway fares or horse hire when so engaged. 

4. The District Veterinary Surgeon shall be subsidised by the Government 
for three years, and shall be paid at the rate of £150 for the first year, £100 
lor the second yeasr, and £50 for the third. The subsidy to be paid monthly. 
He shall have full scope for private practice, but shall charge farmers and 
stockowners at the following uniform rates : — 

Visit and advice to be charged on a radius basis at rate of Is. a mile each 
way beyond radius of five miles, within five mile's 10s. per visit. Op^liittr 
and medicine extra. No major operation to exceed the sumi of £5 
no minor operation £1 Is. Medicines to be supplied to clients at not 
retail chenasts- rates- - 

5. The District Veterinary Surgeon may at certain times be deput€^ to carry 
out investiga^oiial duties for^the Stock and Brmids l>0par^^^ imd for such 
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he shall receive a fee of £3 3s. per day and actual travelling expenses in 
addition to the subsidy already specified. 

6. The District Veterinary Surgeon shall sign a legal agreement on lines of 
suggested agreement attached. 

7. On the expiration of the three years the District Veterinary Surgeon may 
be requested to continue as a departmental officer for the notification of con- 
tagious diseases and delivery of lectures ait fees to be paid by the department 
for services rendered. 

Applications for the positions closed on January 30th, more than sufficient 
being received. The majority of the applicants are young graduates from the 
Melbourne Veterinary College, and the final appointments will be made by the 
Minister at an early date. 

The scheme as adopted should meet the demand of stockowners for qualified 
veterinary surgeons to attend their stock. In all parts of the State are to be 
found unqtjalified practitioners, some of whom for common ailments of stock 
often prescribe drugs of doubtful properties to cure mysterious diseases. 
Although such men term themselves veterinary surgeons, the majority of 
farmers are under no misconception with regard to their standing, but as many 
of them are nomadic in their habits, stockowners have no opportunity until too 
late of recognising the able from the pretentious. 

The present scheme aims at the suppression of quacks and the stoppage of 
the sale of drastic or useless nostrums. There have been repeated demands 
from all parts of the State for veterinary advice, and the State departmental 
officers, although they respond to a large number of calls, have been unable to 
personally attend cases a long distance from headquarters, or, at any rate,, in 
time to be of any practical use in saving the affected animals. There is an 
evident desire on the part of stockowners to utilise the service of the district 
veterinary surgeons, and it is anticipated that full support will be accorded 
them when they start practice in their respective districts. 

Stockowners should, however, recognise the futility of calling in a skilled 
veterinary when an animal is practically in a dying condition; his advice should 
be sought as soon as possible. 

The scale of charges fixed by the Minister is a moderate one; the 
medicines can be relied on as being of first-class quality, and they wiU be 
supplied at reasonable cost. Apart altogether from the practice of their 
profession, the district veterinaries wiU, be able, by means of lectures, and 
demonstrations, to disseminate among fanners and stockowners knowledge in 
first aid and preventive measures. They should also be of great tmlue to the 
State in preventing ^ spread' of contagious disease^. The presence of the^ 
competent men in different parts of the country will enable the Stock Depart 
ment to become cognisant of practically all outbreaks, and the result should be 
that the loss to the State through the death of stock from contagious disease 
will rapidly become a negligible quantity. . v ^ 
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PARALYSIS OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 


PEELING WITH MUSTY PODDER. 


In view of tlie frequency of outbreaks of paralysis amongst horses and 
cattle in this State the following article, taken from the Journal of Com^ara^ 
tive Pathology and Therapeutics^ will prove of interest to stockowners. The 
Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.B.y 
stafi are at present investigating this disease, and in this connection are 
conducting feeding and inoculation experiments. Thb work of the Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon is being done in collaboration witix Professor Gilmth, 
of the Melbourne University, who is also endeavoring to elucidate the cause 
of the disease. The article reads : — 

“ At the b^inning of December, 1^7, several outbreaks of disease of an 
enzodtic character occurred in Lower Alsace-Lorraine, affecting horses, cattle, 
and sheep. The principal symptoms consisted in myopathic paresis or 
paralysis, and in the oxen and sheep in excessive salivation. The pulse and 
respirations were only increased in old-standing cases. There was no fever, 
and the sensorium did not appear to be affected. The disease sometimes 
assumed an acute or per-acute course, with rapidly fatal consequences ; 
sometimes a chronic course, with death from inanition. Occasionally 
animals recovered after a very long period of convalescence. French 
veterinary surgeons practising on the frontier also reported similar cases. 

“ The greater number of cases were seen amongst animals in the village of 
Essesdorf and in the departaent of Saarburg, where 30 animals were severely 
attacked, and seven horses, ten cattle, and five sheep didS or had'to be killed. 

On the estate 8 the whole of the stock, with the exception of two 

calves, was attacked. Altogether four horses and fourteen cattle showed 
symptoms. Of these, four horses and six oxen died, whilst two other oxen 
had to be killed. In very few cases was it possible to slaughter for the pur- 
pose of utilising the meat on account of the rapid course of the disease or 
the unexpected occurrence of death. On the other hand, when the animals 
survived longer it was equally useless to slaughter, because ^ihe flesh could 
not be disposed of amongst the peasants of the neighborhood. chief 
losses occurred between Christmas and the middle of January. 

" According to the report of Veterinary Sui^eon Feisty was founded 
on accounts given by the different owners and burgoipasteg^ :tet horse 
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died on the 30th September with symptoms of paralysis, and within an hour 
or two of being first noticed. On the 2nd January a second horse lay down 
after eating. Its legs quivered, it made no further eSorts to rise, and died 
after 10 hours. The third horse was also seized with symptoms of paralysis, 
proved unable to rise, and only lived for two days, during which it took no 
food. There was no fever, nor was the pulse rate increased. The fourth 
horse, a 10 months old foal, died withiii 24 hours. On another farm a foal 
was found paralysed in its stall when the stable was opened, in the morning. 
It died within half an hour of being first seen. A mare, almost due to foal, 
showed signs of paralysis, and died within four hours. The horses which were 
least affected exhibited pareris of the hindquarters, rolled about, and stumbled 
when walking, and after lying down were unable to rise without assistance. 
It is noteworthy that the paralysis extended both to the motor and sensory 
system. The horses did not show salivation, and in the slighter cas^ the 
appetite was scarcely diminished. The paralysis of the hind hmbs i^lowly 
disappeared in from four to eight days. Certain horses which, in consequence 
of paresis, were unable to stand were kept in slings for as long as six weeks- 

Leveque compares the symptoms shown by severe cases in oxen with 
those of puerperal apoplexy; slighter cases exhibited profuse salivation 
reminding one of foot-and-mouth disease. Closer investigation into the 
cause of the salivation revealed paralysis of the pharynx, and in most cases 
of the tongue also. In isolated instances the animals stQl retained their 
appetite, and made efforts to masticate, though they were unable to swallow. 
As the paralytic symptoms proved very obstinate the animals rapidly lost . 
condition, and those which survived recovered yery slowly. As above 
mentioned, fever could not. be detected, and thf pulse and respiration were 
only slightly affected, except when the animals ^ed mth severe symptoms 
of paralysis or when death occurred slowly, in which cases the pulse and 
respirations increased in frequency towards the end. The animal then lay 
on one side with outstretched limbs almost as though already dead, though 
movements of the eyes and ears showed this had not actually occurred; As 
a consequence of tho rapid wasting accompanying the condition, the patients 
presented a very miserable appearaiice. In severe protracted cases the 
fseces later became pultaceous, dark, and very offensive. 

On one of , the most severely affected farms the first ox died in three days, 
next a cow and an ox after an attack lasting two'days„.and iSam two cows 
and m ox after only one day of suffering. The ^imals suffderfy to 
i;rem|)le,r lay, down, a?id' were unable to rise again. One ta, after ssjEerb^ 
severely for 24 was slaughtered. A cow, nearly due to calve, was 

slan^tpred,,^t because of the severeite'^.t^ j^Iym bul b^ute her 
weah condition rendered un^ely that couWL j^e terte to the calf. The 
1?^^, who had lost five sheep, steted.^tiimt ihe disease began with severe 
fi^^^tiipn, by symptoms of p^^lys^' and death within 12 hours- 
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“ On the 8th January, 19C8, Leveque and Stang carried cut 'post-mortem 
examinations on the bodies of a horse and two oxen. The results, however, 
were entirely negative, although all the internal organs, including the brain 
and spinal cord, were examined. No visible pathological changes could be 
detected with the naked eye. 

The brain, spinal cord, spleen, kidneys, and a certain quantity of urine 
from the animals were sent to Muller for bacteriological examination. The 
results appeared to indicate that the cases were due, not to an infection but 
to an intoxication. Nevertheless, certain facts, such as that of the disease 
being most fatal in horses, the occurrence of paralysis of the hindquarters, 
and the appearance of further cases despite the food having been ordered 
to be changed (this, however, it afterwards proved had not been done), left 
it doubtful whether the disease m'ght not have been the infectious inflamma- 
tion of the spinal cord described by Schlegel. 

“ Examinations of the materials sent revealed the presence in greater or less 
numbers of cadaveric bacilli in all organs. The streptococci or other micro- 
organisms described by Schlegel, which are generally easy to discover, could 
not be detected in the interior of any of the organs. Attempts at isolation 
with gelatine, agar, and malachite-green plate cultures failed, as did inocula- 
tion into mice, guinea-pigs, and rabbits. Similar results followed the ex- 
amination of material obtained from a horse which had died with symptoms 
of paralysis on a farm in the same district, and forwarded by the district 
veterinary surgeon. Material was obtained from several other horses with 
the above-described symptoms, but as it was already markedly decomposed 
one of the guinea-pigs died from sepsis. The bacteriological examination 
therefore strengthened the presumption that the outbreak of disease was 
due to food poisoning. 

An interview with Veterinary Surgeon Feist r^ulted in the conclusion 
that the disease might be due to feeding with food affected with rust ** 
fungi, or similar fungoid poison, although the grain had up to that time 
not been suspected. 

By command of the Imperial Mmistiy, Muller and District Veterinary 
Surgeon Leveque were then commissioned to carry out pos^-rmtem examina- 
tions of any further cases which might die, with the object of obtaining 
suitable material for further investigations and to ascertain the cause. The 

next ease which Muller saw was that of an ox belonging to farmer S 

in Essesdorf. The animal had been lying paralysed for 14 days, and was 
greatly wasted, though it preserved consciousness. Bed-sores had 
on the left half of the body. The tempeiatuie was 39^ G, the pulil 
respirations 20 per minute. The faeces were dark in color and. 

The animal was slaughtered, and on post-mortem examination no ii^^faon 
of disease could be discovered in any of the internal org^, with the 
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■exception of tbe left lung, whicli exhibited signs of suppurative gangrenous 
pneumonia. As the animal had lain on the left side throughout the isease, 
and had suffered from well-marked pharyngeal paralysis, the pneumonia 
' appeared clearly due to the passage of food material into the trachea. 

Five other oxen in the byre also exhibited severe symptoms of disease. 
All were greatly wasted, and some showed moderate salivation. Though 
.suffering from slight paresis, they were all able to rise from the ground. Only 
.two calves in , this byre were visibly healthy. 

. ' Inquiries which were then set on foot elicited the following facts. During 
the previous year the grain in Essesdorf had been severely attacked with 
fungi, to a greater degree in fact than for many years. The farmer declared 
th^ certain fields had become absolutely black within a few days, particularly 
.those which had been sown late and had suffered seriously from rain, or which 

had been prepared by ploughing up clover. Farmer S- at first denied 

having seen anything whatever of a suspicious character in his grain fields, 
especially having seen black patches, but the son of the burgomaster declared 
that his father had a large quantity of straw in the barn which was covered 
with black patches. Examination of this straw showed that a great deal 
.of it was covered with black spots. It had not the bright shining appear- 
ance of good straw ; it exhaled a choking smell, and when moved it proved 
to be very musty. When the farmer himself was questioned as to whether 
he had used the straw for feeding his cattle he remembered having made the 
attempt, -but' he noted that both the horses and the oxen refused it. He 
therefore ceased to employ it and gave straw^ which the animals ate readily. 
.On examining straw from , other farms in which attacks of the disease had 
occurred, trusses were always found containing more or lew of the incrimi- 
nating black stains. Farmer S- also remember^ that the cattle had 

refused some of his stock of straw, and that in order to make them eat it he 
had had it cut and mixed with other food. That fact olearty explained why 

farmer S — 's stock had suffered to so marked a degree. The two calves 

had escaped poisoning because they received nothing but hay. A further 
point suggesting that the suspected straw was really the cause of the enzootic 
consisted in the fact that on the burgomaster's large estate, where this straw 
had only been used for a short time, no marked symptoms of disease had 
appeared. Nevertheless, in certain respects the grain disease had rmade its 
effects -felt generally amongst all classes of animals in the neighborhood of 
Essesdorf. According to the statements of the burgomaster and several 
farmers,' the horses during that winter were very slack and sweated' 
readily under exertion, or even after half an houi^s exencise. . Wm readiness 
tosweat appeared due to the existence of i^ght paresis:jpr 9 duc|^by consufisi^ 
small quantities of the musty fodder. The injurious action of the mimty 
straw was also indicated by the fact that after its use had been discontinued 

by farmer S no other animal amcmgst the oxen attacked died, and 

c 
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that, when seen four weeks later, the animals had already improved greatly 
in bodily condition. 

With regard to the botanical nature of the black deposit on the straw, 
the dark coloration at once suggested the presence of ‘ smut * (ustilago). 
On account of its color the peasants describe straw of that nature as 
* brandig * (literally ' burnt The chaf could not be examined to detect 
the presence of smut, as it had all been used up. Feeding with chafi, how- 
ever, did not appear to have been injurious, as the cases of disease only in- 
creased later when much straw was given. Microscopic examination of the 
black mycelium showed, however, that the fungus was not ustilago but 
uredinesB, and that the deposit represented a form of puccinia graminis. 

'' The black spots of rust were seen, when viewed with a high power, to 
consist of closely packed hyphse, which had penetrated through the espi- 
dermis and bore at their ends a double spore. Those double spores develop 
in the spring and then infect the growing blades, on which they produce 
secidio spores. Those mcidio spores when transferred to the stems and leaves 
of grasses, and particularly of rye, wheat, oats, and barley, produce in summer 
the rusty-red color, and in autumn the black-colored mycelium consisting of 
double-celled teleuto spores. The rust fungi are even more injurious than the 
smut fungi, fox the former affect entire fields, whilst the latter are always 
confined to individual plants. 

" To test the pathogenic action of rusty straw, guinea-pigs were fed with 
it for a considerable time, and Ihe spores were injected subcutaneously into 
mice. The results were negative, but no final conclusions can be drawn 
from those observations. So far as domestic animals are concerned, it is 
known that temporary feeding with musty fodder is not generally very 
injurious, and the toxic effects are only produced after long continued 
admimstration. The exact method in which such poisoning is brought 
about is not yet fully clear. Similar reports had be^n published by Frdhner, 
Johow, Lameris, and Pools, and Wienke. Johow saw paralysis of the 
tongue, pharjmx, and limbs in oxen after feeding with rusty straw and 
clover hay. Ijameris and Poels state that the disease causes severe lo^^ 
yearly in South Germany. Wienke noted salivation, redness, and swelling 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth, stiffness in movement, and depres- 
sion in oxen after feeding with oat-straw affected with rust. All the animals 
3reeovered after change of diet. No inflammatory action of the skin or mucous 
membrane was noted in the above-described cases. 

Treatment consisted primsbrily in prohibiting feeding with musty straw 
and placing the animals on a nutritious diet. Horses and slightly affebf^ . 

oxen alone proved worth treating.’* 
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NOTES ON BERSEEM, OR EGYPTIAN CLOVER. 


By Aethtjr J. Perkins, Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


The Hon. Minister of Agriculture has, on the recommendation of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture, imported for distribution S tons of Berseem, 
or Egyptian clover. I have been asked by the Director of Agriculture to write 
a few notes on the general treatment and uses of this forage crop. 

I must preface these notes with the sjtatement that such advice as I am able 
to ofEer on the subject is based on observations collected by me in Egypt in 
1910, coupled with a single season's experience wdth this crop on the Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College Farm in 1911. It follows, therefore, that my 
personal experience with Berseem is necessarily limited and much of the advice 
tendered more or less tentative in character. 

CniMATic Conditions. 

Berseem {Trifolium Alexandrinum) is the only winter-growing forage crop 
of Egypt, where, owing to the practical absence of rain, it is always irrigated. 
It should be noted that the winters in Egypt are characterised by tbeir extreme 
mildness, frosts being practically unknown. The question, therefore, of the 
resistance of Berseem to frost has yet to be settled. I may remark, however, 
that last season on the Roseworthy Agricultural College Farm Berseem with* 
stood without perceptible ill effects 11 mild frosts. 

Soils. 

Berseem is said in Egypt to give ' the best results on heavy clay soils : our 
last year’s experience at Roseworthy would appear to confirm this fact. We 
have, however, found it to grdw well on lighter soils as well. 

Berseem where the Means of Artificial Irrigation are 

Atailable. 

I am of opinion that on the reclaimed Mtii^ray swamp lands, in succession to 
a, summer crop, Berseem will provide am’^abdndant supply of winter fodder ; 
and it is mainly with a view to the special requirements of these lands that I 
have recommended its introduction to South Australia. It appears to me that 
similar results may be expected from this crop wherever irrigation facilities are 
available and the winters not too severe. 

Can Bbrseen be Grown to Advantage where Irrigation Facilities 

are not AtailarpeL 

. This, is a question that 1 cannot yef \|nswqr definitely : every thi^^ to my 
mind, depends on whether autumn mips are sufilciently important to mdnce 
early germination. I am doubtful of th^ Qf the c^p in seasons in 

which April rains are absent or insuificleht to Bring about gi^ geralnatl^* 
In this connectidn I shall recall some restiRs we secpTeii last. year. ' 

We sowed about two acres of Berseem 'on April fith, and as the soil was 
quite dry at the time we need water ju snffieieat quantity to bring about 
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germination. This is the only irrigation the crop received ; and between June 
16th and September 19th we cut out in two cuts green stuff at the rate of 

tons to the acre. From seeding time to the 19th of September there fell 
7 67in. of rain I am satisfied that the yields would have been heavier had we 
irrigated the crop after the first cut. We could very easily have secured a 
third crop but for the fact that I decided to reserve it for seed. 

Hence I am led to infer, provisionally at all events, that in the event of 
soaking rains reaching us in early April Berseem can be grown very satisfac- 
torily without irrigation. 

Seeding. 

For heavy yields it is absolutely essential that seeding operations take place 
as early in autumn as possible. In Egypt it is a common practice to sow out 
Berseem in a maize field before harvesting operations have been completed, so 
that it may germinate rapidly before the soil has lost its summer warmth ; 
hence I strongly recommend, where irrigation is practicable, that Berseem be 
sown towards the latter end of March, and at the latest in early April. Where 
irrigation is not practicable I recommend sowing Berseem in April, whilst the 
soil is still dry, so that germination may take place on the arrival of the first 
rains. 

In Egypt Berseem is generally sown at the rate of 40lbs. to the acre ; and 
sometimes more. This seeding may appear unduly heavy to those who are 
accustomed to sow lucerne and clover at much lower rates. It should be 
pointed out, however, that in its first growth, at all events, Berseem sends up a 
single shoot, and if thinly sown would only cut out lightly. Last year we 
broadcasted the seed at the rate of SOlbs. to the acre, and were quite satisfied 
with the results. I intend this season testing 20lbs. to the acre and can in the 
meantime safely recommend SOlbs to the acre. 

The soil should be worked down to a good fine tilth, and the seed broad- 
casted over a harrowed surface, and subsequently rolled in, preferably with a 
corrugated roller. If irrigation facilities are available it would be well to see 
that the ground is'^ well soaked before seeding. 

Handxing the Cnop. 

Last year we were able to start cutting operations 72 days after seeding : in 
where climatic conditions are wanner, according as seeding operations 
have taken place more or less early, the first cut is said to become available 
within 45 to 60 days after seeding. I must point out that Berseem is a forage 
crop cut in the green state and fed from day to day to live stock — dairy cattle, 
for instance. It is important, therefore, that the first cut be started fairly early, 
so that the new growth be available for the second cut by the time that the 
first cut has been completed ; hence the first cut should be started when the 
crop is between ISin. and 18in. high. All types of live stock take to it readily, 
and it does not in anv way taint m|ik - 

^ In Egypt as many as four cuts are taken from Berseem in the course of a 
single winter ; and where irrigation is available we should be able to do the 
same here, providing seeding operations take place sufficiently early. The crop 
may be cut down either with a scythe or grass mower according to the quanti- 
ties cut at a time. 

Can Bebsebm: BE Gbazed? 

This again is a question which I cannot answer at present, and which I 
intend testing in the coming season. It appears to me, however, tq be alto- 
geriier too succulent for grazing purposes. 
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Bebseem A.ND Green Manitbing. 

It appears to me that in an orchard or vineyard Berseem should make an 
excellent crop for green manuring ; it is nitrogen-collecting. I know of no 
other crop that makes more rapid growth in the winter months; it is very 
succulent, and will therefore decay very rapidly ; and, finally, in a very short 
space of time it makes an enormous bulk of green stuff. 

Those desirous of further details on this forage crop are referred to the 
paper I read on the subject before the Agricultural Congress in Adelaide last 
September, and printed on pages 277 to 287, October, 1911, issue of the 
Journal of Agriculture. 


= 8 = 


BEE-KEEPING NOTES. 


THE PACKING AND SHIPPING OF HONEY. 


By T. E, Whitelaw, Inspector of Apiaries. 

Honey Tins. 

The question of packages for honey is a matter of importance to beekeepers 
and those interested in the honey trade. The apiarist does not study the 
question solely from his own standpoint, but endeavors to consider the view of 
tixe clients who purchase his honey. By becoming thoroughly conversant with 
the methods of handling the honey after it has left his apiary, and by adapting 
his packages to facilitate the requirements of the trade, the beekeeper materially 
assists the better distribution of the product. 

The usual receptacle is the rectangular-shaped tin, having a net capacity for 
601bs. of honey of a fair average density. The quantity of honey contained kt 
a tin is largely d -pendent on the density of the honey, but the general rtde- is 
for the tins to contain from 581bs, to fiOlhs, The deficiency in weight is soinfe- 
times due to the tin not being completely filled. When the honey is fully 
ripened and matured, the tins easily contain the full weight. 

A consignment of honey handled recently averaged 62ibs. net weight, and 
and the honey was, without a doubt, one of the finest samples produced in South 
Australia. It was light in color, had bemi allowed to mature to a splendid 
density in its natural environment — the hive — and its flavor was all that could 
be desired. 
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The tins in present use are not strong enough to withstand ill-usage, especially 
if the honey is in a liquid condition, unless they are packed in cases. While in 
the hands of the apiarist their strength may be sufficient, because they are then 
handled by men who understand the care that must be exercised to prevent 
damage, when entrusted to the rare of others, who do not have to bear the 
loss that careless handling entails, this is not so, and they often arrive at their 
ultimate destination in a battered and leaky condition. A consignment of 
candied Ijoney arriving in a poor condition with the ends and comers of the 
tins bent inwards in a concertina fashion is a difficult proposition to handle 
without loss. The honey has to be liquefied in a hot air chamber, in a steam or 
water tank, and however careful the examination before this is done may be, 
it is impossible to be certain that the tins will be safe from leakage during the 
process, as the battered condition, combined with the fact that the honey is 
solid, makes the detection of small leaks very difficult. The task of soldering 
a small hole in a tin of candied honey is not an easy one. The presence of the 
hot soldering iron in the vicinity of the leak, causes a rapid expansion of the air 
within the tin, and draws the honey to the spot that is being soldered, thus 
preventing efficient soldering. • - 

The honey trade requires a package which means the least amount of labor 
and leakage. Damag^ tins tend to increase these items. It is a matter for 
considerarion whether beekeepers should put up their produce in stouter tins. 
This point would prove an interesting discussion at some future conference of 
beekeepers, when various opinions could be elucidated. 

At the present time tin manufacturers are using 1C tin plate in manufactur- 
ing tins, and, if the thicker quality (IX) was used, the tins would be stronger. 
The actual method of constructing the tins has an important bearing on the 
strength — those resembling a kerosine tin being the strongest. It is admitted 
that the margin of profit to the producer of honey is not a large one, and any 
increase in the cost of tins is not to be treated lightly. By using stronger tins 
the beekeeper would protect himself and the trade from loss by leakage, and 
his honey would be marketed in a more presentable manner, commanding 
readier and more certain sales, especially in oversea markets where appearance 
is a strong point. 


Honey SAipmests. 

A really good honey harvest wojifld demonstrate in a very apparent manner 
the vidue of our oversea market^ ns a ‘means of relieving our local markets. 
The commercial centres which have been opened up are prepared to take all 
the honey the State can produce, and considerably more. Not only do they 
the best quality honey, but heavy shipments have been made of dark and 
inferior honeys — a commodity which is unsaleable locally. It is now prtkfitable 
to the besekeeper to look after the inferior grades of honey, for a sound market 
has been found ^r them. 

Beekeepears slpuld endeavor to ^mplelely fill their tins, so that they weigh 
as near as posaahle the recognised 60lb. net. Honey shipments are frieighted 
per ton measurement, and every available square inch pf the space pfud for 
^OEold be occupied with 

^ A shipment oi 800 tins was imenilj and if every tin had been to 
^ts utmo^ capacity over a qua^rter of a ten more honey could h§ve been shipped 
for identically the same ir^ht ^arge, , . . 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


TROUBLES WHICH BESET THE BREEDER. 


No. H. 

I ( Continued from 630.) 

By D. F. Laiteie, Poultry Expert. 

The first article on the above subject, and, which appeared in last month^s 
issue, dealt with accidents and obstnic^ons of the oviduct. Before I can make 
clear the physiology of a second group of troubles affecting the organs of 
reproduction it will be necessary to describe those of the hen in some detad. 
In dissecting a hen for post-mortem examination it is the better plan to first 
take any blood specimens required for microscopical examination, then kill and 
pluck her. The legs, wings, and neck can now be fixed to the false top of 
the operating table. Make an incision across the abdomen, just including the 
walls of the cavity only, and takihg care not to cut any of the organs. Thm 
with a strong pair of scissors make a clean out through the ribs on each side. 
Then with bone forceps cut right through the various bones on each side, 
when with a slight twist the sternum and ribs are lifted and the viscera are 
laid bare. They raay^ now be examined in detail and specimens examined 
microscopically or set aside for dissection. ' ' ; ' 

If the contents of the body cavity are oyarj, which is generally 

on the left side of the vertebral column, wiB/be elaarly seen. In general 
appearance the ovary of a hen when functional ha^bei^ likened to a bunch of 
grapes. The simile is somewhat of a libel on a grape-grower, because the 
ovules are Of varying size, from the microscopic ovme up to the, mature full- 
sized yolk enclosed in its dStpsnle. * In imarbiryd chickens (female) there are two 
ovaiies which can be distinguished, on^%Bb third day of incubatioh; cue of 
these ovaries, the right hand one, as a rule becomes atrophied and di^ppeats. 
Sometimes one finds the other ovary, but it is in a rudimentary condition. The 
ovary is suspended in a fold of the peritoneum from t^e dorsal body w^ 
opposite the anterior portion of the left kidney, whi<i' Hes in ia bony imvity. 
As there are in the embryo two ovaries, m also there are two oyiducte^'bitt in 
the adult hen one is developed pud the oth^, is rutohentary. The CKikiilct, 
corresponding to the active left ovary, is fnnctims^^d is a convol^^ tube 
iSMn. to 24in. long. (See Fig. L, Plate L,^liU)kiiary article.) '^Aoviduetis 
close proximity to the ovary, 

is not attached. It is funnel-shaped, with fimbdaied edges, and is cm£lp>iled 
by erective and contracting or graspmg' hii^te^ - Tfe otiduc^ which' is 
ek>sely attached by membranes (a spec&l fb doi^ Wail*^ 

body cavity and to the gut, is of a pifikish Mifle edoae, ahd is Well supplied 
with blood-vessels. It is very muschUr in stmcture, and is naturally capable 
of considerable distension, to which, however,' there is a limit, as was shown in 
last article. The lower portion of oviduct is known as the uterus, where 
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the eo'e receives its sheU and pigment matter (if any) and finaUy rests before 
extrusion. The whole of the mucous membrane lining the oviduct is largely 

PiATE I. — This shows the reproductive organs of a hen (after Duval, based 
on a figure by Coste) and is from « The Chick (Lillie). Here two ova are 


s>imwn m different of the oviduct^ nanaaiiy only one is so 

ffcemu The of the throagh, the oviduct tak^ from. IB 

mmm, is soriw Eelermiee to the illustration may, by md txf 

numbers glv^ be ibr&er made oWr. 




{ova}^)* ^white, and of 

L<»»ge^ 
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2 and 3.- Larger follicles (ovnies),' reddish egg-yolk - color and highly 
vascular . 

4. Stigmata. — ^A non-vascular area along which rupture of the follicle takes 

place when the ovum is ripe. 

5. An empty follicle from which a ripe ovum has been shed. These are 

generally yellow in appearance, 

6. Cephalic lip of ostium. 

7. Funnel of oviduct (ostium tuhm ah&minale.K 

8. Ovum in the upper part of the oviduct. 

9. Region of oviduct where the egg white (albumen) is secreted. 

10. Egg white (albumen) surrounding the ovum or yolk. 

11. The ovum (or yolk). 

12. Germinal disc (blastoderm, including the germinal vesicle), 

13. Region of the x>viduct in which the superficial layers of egg white (or 

albumen) and the shell membranes are secreted. 

14. Lower portion of oviduct — the uterus, in which are the glands which 

secrete the calcareous matter which forms the shell. Here also are the 
pigment-secreting cells which add color to the shell of the eggs of 
some breeds of fowls. 

15. Rectum (lower portion of bowel). 

16. Wall of abdomen reflected. 

17. Anus (or vent), external opening of cloaca, the pouch into which both 

bowel and oviduct discharge. 

Tbansflantation of Ovaries. 

, Numerous experiments in this direction have been made with mammals, 
generally, until quite recently, without success. The wonderful surgical feats 
of Dr. Alexis Carrel, in America, in transplanting human organs indicates that 
success in many opeiations may be looked for in the near future. Some years 
ago (1909) in the Journal of Ess^erimental Zoology^ Dr. C. C. Guthrie gives 
an account of successful transplantations of the ovaries of young hens. 
Black hens and white hens were used, and transplantations were from 
w'hite to black and from black to white (both Leghorns.) A table was pub- 
lished showing the weight of the eggs laid by these pullets, of which there 
were six. Among the conclusions arrived at were — 

(1) . No marked differences in egg produptiDn were found between the 
“ control and the operated hens, nor in the fertility of the eggs. 

(2) . The eggs averaged less in weight from the operated hens than .from 
the controls (similar hens which were not operated upon). 

(3) , The. ovaries transplanted in these hens seemed to function in a normal 
manner. 

(4) . The color characteristics of the offspring appeared to be influenced by 
the foster mother. 

Space, however, does not permit a fully detailed statement. Recent work in 
transplantation of the ovaries in guinea pigs has been reported as most 
successful. 

(After the foregoing was in type I received from Dr. G. B, Davenport, csf the 
Carnegie Institution, A^^rica, a pamphlet in which he discusses Dr. Guthrie’s 
conclusions and gives also details of his own experiments. Space doea not 
admit of details, but Dr. Davenport shows that in one case the ovBxy which he 
had removed and apparently extirpated was regenerated and became again 
functional. He also foun^ that the transplanted ovaiy did not become 
fiinctional, but was encysted when attached. Further experiments will be of 

D 
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great interest. The fact of regeneration is most important. Dr. Davenport 
thinks that in Dr. Guthrie’s cases transplantation was not effective and that the 
ovaries were also regenerated.) 



RssSCTXOIf O? THS Ovi3>t7CT. 

^opdiPewl and F^k M. Surface contributed to the America Journal 
^ (Vole XXII.. No. HI.) a paper describing the following 
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operation : — Resection and end-to-end anastomosis of the oyidact in the hen 
without loss of function.” The bird used was a pure-bred barred Plymouth 
Rock, and the operation was performed on January 16th, 1908. On May 17th 
she laid, and continued regularly. The eggs were normal in shape, and an 
examination of the contents showed them to he entirely normal. There was 
no inclusion of blood in the white of any egg. The relative proportion of 
albumen to yolk was substantially that of a normal egg. The chalazae of the 
eggs were normal. It is shown in this paper that — 

1. A piece of the albumen-secreting portion of the actively functioning 
oviduct in the hen may be resected and an end-to-end anastomosis be made 
without permanent loss of function. 

2. The eggs'produced by a hen in which this operation has been performed 
are normal, except for a slightly smalb|| size than the average for normal hens 
of the same breed. Space does not permit giving more of the most interesting 
details. Dr. Pearl is well known as dH fat&fatigabje worker on the scientific 
side of poultry-breeding. His publications have excited world-wide comment. 

In a future illustrated article on “ The Egg” I will deal with its original 
formation, &c., also with its composition 


OvAB.ii.1T CvsTic Disease (so-caIiLed Hvdeobs ovaeit):- . 

Cystic disease of the ovaries is not confined to fowls alone, nor is the ovary 
the sole organ affected. Breeders, as a Tule, do not make post-mortem exami- 
nations. The distension of the abdomen, due to growth of a cyst or cysts, is 
genendly ascribed to a rupture, and is termed “down behind.” I may mention 
at this juncture that in some breeds, more particularly in old specimens, fat 
formations are found, often of such an extensive nature as to appear as if due 
to cysts. When the excellent la)mg capabilities of some strains of South 
Australian fowls were demonstrated .some y^rs ago, a well-known English 
medico— an authority on poult^ dMeases— expressed the opinion that onr 
methods of selecting for high egg produc^on would jresult in various ovarian 
troubles. Ovarian cystic formations are cfue to degeneration, probably of the 
cells in the Graafian follicles. Doubtlese forcing mds, such as stimulants and 
excessive animal food, may result in irritatloii destructive to certain dells. As 
a rule our breeders are careful in their methods of feeding. 

After over 30 years’ close acquaintaiied^ wit^ poultry, during which time 
I have made countless post-mort&m exifmlnations, 1 am of opinion that 
there is no noticeable increase of ovarian cystic disease. This* degenerative 
process began long before my time. While injudicious feeding may be a 
predisposing cause of many cases, we must not overlook the part played by 
heredity. 'Fhat bird's can be hereditarily predisposed through inherent weak- 
ness nr tendency to cell degeneration cazmot be disputed. My experience is 
that in many- strains, which have been bmlt up by close breeding, the -trouble 
may be very common. Here the immediate cause is- due to errors in breeding. 
Unsound stock was perpetuated. Sound, weU-fed stock of the highest laymg 
capacity are no more liable to this disease, even when line bred, than to ,any 
other disease. As a matter of fact, the majprity of the hundred^ of tjases of 
ovarian cystic disease which I have examined were conpected with * common 
fowls of no distinctive breeding, and which had probably never, been eitW 
forced or even well fed. So that the case may appear clear from my point of ^ 
view, it is perhaps appropriate to state that my facilities for forming judg^^ 
upon this point are uncommon, As Poultry Expert J see the poult^of a,^iV 
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many breeders, wbo refer their troubles to me and bring their birds ffc>r inspec- 
tion and examination. The regular inspection of auction marts and breeders’ 
yards by inspectors on my staff affords extensive data, and also is the means of 
obtaining many specimens. There are in the laying competitions at the 
Government Poultry stations each year several hundreds of pullets of the best 
laying strains in the world. These I examine at frequent intervals. Several 
large poulterers save any specimens they find and pass them on to me, with full 

particulars. . , 

PLATE HI. 



Pm. L 


Pirate II. — These specimens. Figs. I., II., IIL, are excised ovaries showine 
the multilocular cystic formations. They are reduced to one-third natural sizC 
They were obtained from common hens seized in the markets. 

Fio. L shows an ovary in which, as :fer as could be seen, there was general 
degeneiation and the cysts Tery numerous, and varying in size from a pin’s 
head to one an inch in diameter. Each cyst is attached to the peritoneal fold 
by a pedicle or stalk, includ^In which are the Wood-vessels. 

Fis. II. i^ows an ovary in which similar degeneration is apparent.^' Thre 
larger cysts at the lower portion of the specimen are dark in appearance. Wlien 
the specimen was first bbtahied there was evidently a consideralfie effpsion of 
licMid in; the cy^ content. Whether this was 'due to 'mteixial or external 
el yaes^ W^ readily diseermbfe--iac^t i^hably the wall 
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of the artery in the pedicle was ruptured. The condition may have been due 
to injury to the bird, becaluse I have a specimen recently obtained of a normal- 
ovary with yolks ranging from microscopic size to maturity, in which the 
extravasation of blood in the yolks is extensive. 

Fig. III. is an ovary which has almost completely atrophied, and all the 
cysts, about 20, are similar in size. In this specimen the cysts are enclosed in 
semi-transparent membranes, while in the others the membranes are thicker and 
slightly tinted yellowish brown. Specimens similar to these have been mis- 
takenly referred to as hydatids fechino coccus). Repeated microscopical 
examination of the fluid content has failed to reveal any organism. A promi- 
nent medical authority has examined similar specimens for me with like results. 


PtiATB III. 



Fig. II. 


Platb III. — Fig. I. shows the excised ovary, upper portion of oviduct, and 
a giant cyst — all attached — ^reduced to about quarter size. The membranes 
enclosing this cyst axe semi-opaque and fairly tough. There are at le^^t two 
membranes — the outer one is thick and tmgh^ and generally of an opaque, dull 
whitish color ; the inner membrane is more or less transparent and of a shining 
bluish lint. In fresh specimens the. ramiflcations of the blood-vessels are 
prominent, but these in the specimens in this case have disappeared from view. 
This specimen was removed post mortem^ and qame from a country fowl of 
mongrel origin. 
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Pig. II. shows an interesting quartet of cysts attached by pedicl^ to a 
iornmon centre. In these some of the blood-vessels are stm '^sible. This is 
a very uncommon form of the disease. It seems astonishing tha^ens with 
such an abnormal load can live and remain in apparent health, ^e cyst m 
the lower left-hand comer is almost a perfect oval in shape. In this Qj&t the 
membranes have thickened considerably, so much so that at firt-t glance it looks 
like an enormous soft-shelled egg. It is weU filled and the membrane fuUy 
distended. The large cyst directly above has a semi-transparent membrane, 
which is somewhat slack. The pedicle is supported in this case by a web or 
membrane, which can be clearly seen. It will be noted that in all these 


PLATE IV. 



Pio. I. 


specimens their sp^ific gravity is denser than that of the formalin solution 
they are preserved in. Tliis specimen was procured from a poulterer from a 
very fat old hen. 

Plate IV. — ^Fio. I. shows the contents of the abdominal cavity, with heart 
and lungs attached. This specimen I dissected f post mori^J a large, 

old. Black Orpington hen, which had been under notice for some time. A few 
we^ previously I encountered a mmHar specimen and operated successfully, 
zemoring a very large cyst containing more &aii a quart of finid. I made 
aJft abdominal incimn and then tapped the cyst, allowing the fluid to run into 
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a basin. I then retracted tbe empty cyst, and with a pair of scissors severed 
tbe pedicle. This ben recovered, and there was no reappearance of any cystic 
formation when she was killed for examination a year later. In the case, as 
per specimen Fig I„ on making the customary preliminary incision I found 
that all the organs were intimately included in a membrane, apparently part of 
the cyst. I did not have recourse to tapping, as I realised that the sac must 
remain. I killed the hen and removed the whole mass. The illustration shows 
the membranes involving all the viscera in which the cyst is embedded. The 
jar containing this specimen is of two-quart capacity. 


PLATE IV. 



fmp- Hi 


Fig. li. is a cyst of peculiar -but not uncommon kidney shape. This cyst is 
about 7in. in its long diameter by 4Jin. to 5in. across.. I operate upon a^ "V^ite 
Leghorn hen and succeeded in removing this large cyst through an incision 
2in. long. The cyst was not . quite full of fluid, and in such cases, after the 
first part is drawn through the incision, the rest flows out, and then the pedicle 
be severed. In the case of large specimens for preservation I sometimes 
ligature the pedicle. A small cyst is attached near the pedicle. The hen 
recovered, but as she was in her owner’s charge, I did not see her for some 
time. The weight of the cyst had ruptured her, and she was what her owner 
termed “down behind.” Some months afterwards I saw her and made a fresh 
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incision for esploration purpose. No cystic formation was visible, but I could 
not relieve her pendulous condition. I believe her owner eventually killed her. 

I have come to the conclusion that although the opera.tion in removing such 
cysts is easy to perform, and the death-rate practically nil, there is no practical 

FIG. V. 



advantailg^ to W gained one onto -a-w^h 1 sueoess^y opm»ted tiie hiB0' 
laid an «« (ndly ioraaed) an htAur afterw a r d s. In a fevr -da^ ^ 
neooiveKdaiadwascetimied to hec pal andla^ yecy eomdstentfy.. In'aeotiN^ 
amsiBiiIac>e8attewei»<dbtaised,'aBd the hhn vtas evdatualiy pa^ed ont ICtt 

.... 
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PI 1 A.TB V."— In the case of this specimen we see not only ovarian cvstic 
disease, but also a large tumor-like growth which has invaded the ovary. 
Attached to this tumor numerous small cysts will be noticed. The liver was 
full of tubercular-like nodules and had many necrotic areas on the surface, 
similar in appearance to the hepatitis of the coccidium avium. The oviduct, 
part of which can be seen at the rear, was in a flaccid, abnormal condition. The 
peculiar structure of the pedicle is shown. The hen was a common farm hen, 
and the specimen was handed by a poulterer to one of my inspectors. 

The Nature op the Fluid op Cysts. 

Scherer in 1852 described two substances obtained by him from ovarial 
cysts. These he named metalbumin a.nd paralbumin. From these he split off 
a sugar radical, and, later, Landwehr prepared from these substances an animal 
gum. Mann (“ The Proteins ”) says, “ In normal Gfraafian follicles, and also in 
the so-called hydrops ovarii, Pfannenstiel found only albumin, presumably only 
serum albumin and serum globulin; while the proliferating, papillary, or 
glandular cystomata always contain, according to Oerum and Pfcinnenstiel, 
pseudo-mucin, which always imparts to them a more or less mucous or viscous 
character.’^ Oerum fot^nd in ovarial cystomata 0*88 to 10‘83 per cent, 
albuminous bodies. 

The dissociation products are Lysin (C6, H14, N2, 02), Ai^nin (C6, H14, 
N4, 02), and 12*5 per cent, of a reducing substance; Glucosamin (C6, H13, 
N05) also occurs, as it does In other glycero proteins such as egg white. 

* (To continued.) 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ TEST. 

ROSEWORTHY. 

[Started on April 1st, 1911, and to terminate March Slat, 1912.] 


Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
* for 

Month ended 
January 31st. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April Ut, 1911, 
to 

Jan. 31st, 1912. 





SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS. 


White Lbghoeits (except where otherwise noted). 


The Range Poultry and Egg Farm, Toowoomba, Queensland . . 

Cosh, A. J., NoimanTiUe 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S. W. 

Hamill, H., Kogarah Bay, Sydney 

Rhodes, H. G., Brompton 

CollzngB, G. A. , Riverton 

Hay, u., NoimanviUe 

Stevenson H., Port Melbourne, Victoria 

Pope, F., jun., Rockleigh 

Malthouse, James, Noimanville 

Moritz Bzoe., Ealwgadoo * . • 

Whetstone & Enappstein, 0!aTe 

Lampe, Bert, Hadina, S.A. 

GoUi^, 0. A., Riverton 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 

Bond, A. J., Clare 

Hoiitz Bros., Kalangadoo 

Waite, F, J. Osborne, Nailsworth 

Ellery, J., & Son, Clare 

Eemp^r, T. E., Lilydale, Victoria 

Einnear, Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park 

Steer, W. J., Port Piiie West 

Fitz-Gerald, Gerald, MordiaRoc, Victoria 

Featherstone, Mrs. M. A„ North Croydon. 

Lawson, Hiss N., Lower Mitcham 

Frovis, Mrs. W., Endunda 

Steed, J. F. T.» WoodviUe 

Uxen. Mrs. P. A., Eaponda 

Codling H., Mitoham Park 

Piovis, W., Eudunda 

Pedder, E. A., Burnside 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange. 

Swann, V. Roy, Jamestown ; ; 

Mids, 0. & H., littlehampton 

WoQ&itta Fmittiy Farm. Endunda 

Ptirm, Ma^er Jamas, -West GlanvRte .. ............ . . . . 

South Yaa Yean Poultry Farm, South Yan Yean, Yietcnia. , . . 

SargouBd Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Massy, im&p^ Alberton 

PsdsaoB, A. H., Hyde Park 

Gb^., Monarto South 


125 

1,052 

115 

1,067 

117 

1,035 

114 

980 

87 

768 

131 

1,054 

119 

1,064 

119 

884 

96 

762 

104 

987 

126 

1,059 

112 

874 

121 

789 

128 

1,089 

119 

. 1,050 

119 

879 

122 

957 

85 

849 

119 

1,019 

101 

813 

129 

928 

115 

837 

111 

936 

117 

835 

106 

916 

128 

951 

114 

993 

185 

1,082 

106 

903 

101 

911 

121 

954. 

91 

926 

lUO 

693^ 

111 

818. 

92 

60Si 

112 

953 

109 

820; 

102 

924 

112 

938 

132 

1,059 

119 

849 
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ROSEWORTHT EGG-LAYIiJG QOmWSHrLO^-^Continued. 



! 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Mon h ended 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 

Competitor. 

i 

i 

April 1st, 1911, 
to 

Jan. Slst, 1912. 

January 31st. 


SECTION L-LIGHT mSEhS-^Contmued. 

White Leghorns (except where otherwise noted). 

Read, J. D., Springhurst, Victoria 

Mildren, 0., Glare 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda 

Hurford, E. W., Grangeville 

Sargenf ri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Shepheid, E. H, Balaklaya 

.Rice, J. E., Cottonville 

Burden. H. P., Balaklava 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, South Yan Yean, Victoria. . . 

Keddie, R. A., Woodside > j 

Purvis, Miss Qracie, W est Glanville 

March, H. S., Kapunda • 

Mildren, JD., Clare 

Hill, Chas., Monarlo South 

MarsbaU, J. W., Moonta .' 

Hollands, Iru, Moonta i 

Dyer, P., Woodville 

Edgar, R., Moonta 

Hocking, E. B., Kadina 

Purvis, W., West Glanville 

Carling, E., Kangaroo Flat 

Hewlett, H., Moonta 

Addison, Mrs. A. L., Malvern 

Menkens, F. H., Henley Beach 

Haimes, T. F., Fullartou Ebtate 

James, Wm., Croydon J . , y. 

Petiigrove, T. A.,’ Northcote, Victoria i 

Read, J. B., Springhurst, Victoria 

Eiordan, B., Kent Town I . ; 

Kappler Bros.. Marion 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 

“ Koonoowarra,” Enfield : I*,,,, 

Manson & Smith, Prospect ^ 

Connor, B. C., Gawler ^ I 

Thistle Stud Poultry Farm, Quom 1 

tJren, P. A., Kapunda r . 

March, H. S., Kapunda 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 

Holmes, F. A., Frances 

Lillyyrhite, E. G., Dulwich 

Burden, Mrs. M., Islington 

Coomhes, E. E., Silverton, N.S.W 

Curtis, G. E., Mtcham 

Eoohe, Mrs. N. , Middle Brighton, Victoria 

Mitoheson, E. H., Prospect ; 

Hannaford, F. E., Monteith 

Belcher, P. Georgetown 

Whitrow, A. J., Knoxville 

**Eurimma,** Kybyholite .. ... 

Kalms, A. G., Eudunda ^ 

Counter, E., & Foreman, Hindmarsh 

Morton, T. W., East Moonta. 

Hall, T. 0., Rose Park 


121 

889 

137 

988 

106 

1,008 

131 

1,056 

107 

921 

114 

932 

130 

942 

125 

969 

119 

976 

100 

938 

107 

1,012 

119 

937 

134 

951 

63 

815 

121 

967 

120 

966 

136 

976 

125 

1,003 

124 

797 

104 

1,064 

139 

1,005 

132 

912 

122 

1 .860 

118 

1,014 

92 

1 873 

100 

1 802 

128 

920 

117 

746 

92 

798 

123 

1 909 

126 

995 

121 

913 

127 

939 

93 

935 

139 

929 

133 

930 

105 

969 

101 

744 

131 

897 

97 

914 

91 

830 

118 

993 

119 

868 

85 

706 

107 

977 

111 

879 

. 88 

778 

122 

926 

83 

726 

112 

852 

96 

749 

95 

712 

10.0 . 

'784 
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SECTIOJI I LIGHT BREEDS— 


White Leghorns (except where otherwise noted). 


Ontario Poultry Parm, Clarendon 

BigRs, W. D., Hyde Park 

Tomlinson, W., clarence Park 

Pedfem Poultry Farm, GauMeld, Victoria 

Sickert, P,, Clarence Park 

Bennert, W. C., Magill 

Franklin, G., Kent Town (Minorcas) . . . . 


123 

845 

120 

921 

123. 

810 

155 

1,273 

103 

1,066 

113 

986 

92 

866 


'SECTION II.— HEAVY BREEDS. 
Buck Orpington. 


Brundett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria ' 109 873 

PhilUps^A., Portland, S.A 117 852 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S. W | 81 859 . 

Hutton, C., Parkside ! 93 700 

Eertelsmeier, C. B., Clait | 79 639 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Orange I 77 766, 

Padman, J. E., Plympton • , 84 834 

Killara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria,, ' R9 753 

Martin, B. P., Unley Park | 102 950 

Fzancis Bros., Fn^larton j 71 825 

Bertelsmrier. C. J , Clare ! 69 726 

Padman, J. E., Plympton j 53 793 

Eillara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria j 91 891 

McKensie, £., Northoote, Victoria j 83 947 

Craig Bros., Hackney ' 105 1,037 

Bupp Orpington. 

Ross, J. W., Somerton, via Glenelg i 77 j 710 

Hoeart, F. W., Clarence Park | 96 | 721 

White Orpington. 

Sykes & Harrey, Hamley Bridge ......1 69 | 689. 

SiLTBE WTANnOTTBS. 

Canty E. V., Richmond 90 . 870 

Eappler Bros., Marion 91 808 

Burden, H. P., BalaklaTa 86 754 

Redfwa Poultry Faim, Caulfi^d, Victoria 82 . J 679 

LftNOSHiUrS. 

Bfcems, £. P., littl^ampton ,101 818, 

Jcaaa, H. B., BrolEeD Hill 86 692 

Toarfiiid, OetkyOmmum Ill . 915 
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KYBYBOUTE. 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 


Montli Ended 
J«au»ty8Ut. 


SECTION I.-LIGHT BEEEDS. 

White Lbghoehs (except where otherwise noted), 

Moritz Bros., Salangadoo 126 

Sudholz, Alf., iCalangadoo 75 

Boyce, J., £alangadoo 91 

“ Mahama,” Mount Gamhier 114 

Herdsdeld, ” Mount Gamhier 113 

Lewis, C., Bordertown 76 

Staunton, S.*, Naracoorte 88 

Lilly white, B. G., Dulwich 66 

Jarrad, J., Mount Gamhier 108 

Hall, C. W,, Mount Gamhier 00 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 115 

Vorwerk, H, F. "& A. C., MiUicent 140 

Lacey, F. 0., Kyhyholite 97 

Kinnear, Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park 113 

Bake, A., Halangadoo Ill 

Eurinima,” Kyhybolite 81 

Smith, B. li., Hyn'am 95 

Day, Mrs., Boseworthy 108 

Scholz, 0. H., Byhyholite 109 

Purvis, W., West Glanville 106 

Hannaford, Mrs. F. E., Monteith 59 

Jenkins, Mrs. C. J. A., Eyhyholite 101 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 120 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 79 

Scholz, A. B., Eyhyholite 88 

Mohr, S., Tantanooia 79 

Featherstone, Mrs. M. A., North Croydon 93 

Toseland, G., Geranium 86 

“ Koonoowarra,’* Enfield 114 

Palmer, W., Franklin Street, Adelaide 93 

Cosh, A. J., Normanville 64 

Queale, W., Lameroo ^ 106 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 101 

Beed, A. J., Pinnaroo 114 

SECTION II.— HEAVY BBEED8. 

SiLVBH Wyandottbs. 

McNamara, Mrs. D , Mount Gamhier 57 

Moritz Bros. , Ealangadoo 56 

Staunton, S., NaraCoorte 80 

Burden, H. P., Balaklava 86 

Vorwerk, H. F. & A. C., MUicent 59 

Virgo, A. W., Bordertown 57 

Black Obpinotoh. 

Smith, W., Hynam.. 82 

Phillips, A., Portland, S. A.. 72 

McNamara, Mis. D., Mount Gamhier 78 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 41 

Blue Lake Poultry Yards, Mount Gamhier 33 

Bail, H., Eaniva, Victoria 74 

Lahosbahs. 

Toseland, Geo., Geranium I 96 


57 

703 

56 

585 

80 

647 

86 

725 

59 

693 

67 

499 

82 • 

470 

72 

5^9 

73 

596 

41 

. 498 

33 

718 

74 

647 

96 

1 773 
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NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


jiu T * m luu moult, while at Roseworthy the change was less marhea 
and the moult generally light. Considering the abnoimal character o£ last breeding 
seasOT, and the weather at the beginning of the test, the general average for such a large 
number of birds 1.3 satisfactory. There are naturally a few self-constituted authorities 
who» from their statements evidently fail to grasp the true value of these competitions. 
Jt may be as well to mention some reasons for holding them— 

pnbhcly testthe laying capacity of thefourls of this State. 2. To encourage breeders 
adopt modem meth^s and bleed their stock on scientific lines, 3. To demonstrate 
° X layers with good housing and methodical feeding will show a- substantial 
over feedmg. 4, As^ all the pons are not equally carefully bred as layers, the 
genral average will approximate to what may be expected from a first-class poultry fann. 
These competitions are not intended— . 

promote the mteresta of any particular breeder. 2. The normal is to be developed, 
individual scores of exceptional merit are interesting, it is far 
general average of fowls owned by breeders of various degrees of 
undoubtedly is.. 3. The fowls ate not forced to lay by 
Juir^ foicmg fo.^. Blis featnre is an important one. By the use of forcing foods 

The Supenntendents’ reports are as follows 


Rosewobtky. 

steady^ and about equal to that of the month of December. The 
consistently; the highest weekly score was 36 and the total for the 
^ section 2 pen 103 made a score of 3ft in one week, which is the best recorded 

^ P®“S and in section 2 75 birds from 26 

^^oody. Thfi birds are in good health. There were three deaths during 
the month. Moulfing has been in evidence for some time, but, although st^ of a general 

I materially affect the laying. The average maximum 


5® has been m evidence for some time, but, although stm of a general 

ohariA fa ’ ^ materially affect the laying. The average maximum 

snme temperature was 89*5,with five days over 100®, viz., 103®, '106-9®, 11 1^ 105-7° 108-3®, 
minimum temperature was 54-8®, the lowest reading being 42*6®. Wind from’ 
^ recorded on 28 days, chiefly from south to south-west. Only nine points 


of rain fell during the month. 


Kybybolitb, 

month’s reCordi and is satisfactory considering the large 
number of broodies and the fact of the heavy moult. The leading pen has eased off 

^ however, three deaths due to 

ovidaot trouble Moulting is now general and heavy. With good weither the birds 
TUJok racoveiw and lay weU nntU the end of the testf IM maximum shade 
’ o>Jy twoda^registered over 100“ The minimum tempeiature 
Wu.dwasrecordedon20days,an4onsomeoooamons 


The 1912-13 CkiMPEiiTiONS. 

At ^ of writing «tnes are coming in freely. Of the other States, Western Austraiia 
Tiotoi^ S^ew South Walw, Queensland are represented, and at least two pens from New 
ZMfe iri^^ mpete. Most of tte leafing breeders in Australia and Ne^ Zealand^H 

D. F. LADBIE, Poultry Expert. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, January 10th, there being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chair- 
man, C. J. Valentine, C. Willcox, W. Miller, C. J. Tuckwell, G. R. Laffer, 
A. J. Perkins, T. H. Williams, Col. Kowell, and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

Cultivation op Buckbush (Salsola Kali). 

Mr. Miller proposed that the Department of Agriculture should be asked to 
experiment at Mmburra Experimental Farm with the plant commonly known 
as buckbush. It was one of the best natural fodders in the dry districts, and 
especially useful where cattle were mamtained for batter production. He had 
grazed milch cows on the bush in the Crypital Brook district, and had found the 
butter to be a better color and firmer than when the animals were supplied 
with any other food. Buckbush would grow almost anywhere, was equally as 
good as, if not superior to, saltbush for dairy cattle, and was quite as easily 
propagated. Mr. J. Tuckwell seconded. The dairymen in his district had 
proved the buckbush to be a valuable summer fodder. 

Demubbage. 

The Secretary reported that a -letter had been received from the Railways 
Commissioner, in response to the case put forward by a deputation from the 
board about a month ago, to the effect that he was unable to reduce the 
demurrage charges, but to meet the needs of the farmers was prepared to 
agree to the proposal of the board to allow either temporary or permanent 
arrangements to be made, with the stationmasters for the Railway Department 
to unload and store goods upon arrival, thus avoiding demurrage charges. The 
cost to the consignee (according to the goods rates book) would be Is. 3d. a 
ton fox unloading. Free storage would be allowed for one day to consignees 
living seven miles or more from the station. If goods remained longer than 
thati the usual rates of storage — namely, 9d. per week per ton in sheds, 6d. on 
outside platforms, and 2d. in yards — would be charged. Members agreed that 
this would he a distinct advantage to farmers and others, and resolved to thank 
the Commissioner for permitting this arrangement to be made. 

Suggested Noxious Weeds. 

Requests were received, through the Minister from Stansbury and Paratoo 
that horehound and tobacco tree respectively should be proclaimed noxious 
plants. On the motion of Mr. Laffer it was decided to recommend the Minister 
to refer the matter to Congress, when an expression of opiniun could be taken 
representative of ihe views of landholders in various parts of the State. 

COUNTET CONFEBENCES. 

The Secretary reported that the Conference of Upper North Branches would 
be held at Orroroo on February 28th and 29th, and the South-Eastern Branches 
at Kingston on March 28th. 

• New Membebs. 

The following^ 'gehtlemeh were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:— Ealangadoo, A. Haines; Gawler River, W. J. Dawkins, Q. 
Hig^ns, H. Pederick; Dingabledinga, J. Hutchinson; Coorahie, C. Isles. J, 
Murray, F. Woodforde, E. Attie, J. Evans, W. Cousins, L. Bassinett, W. Fox. 
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FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 


PROVED REMEDIES FOR COMMON DISEASES. 


By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 


Most of the common diseases of plants are caused by the depredations of 
small animals called insects, or by minute parasitic plants termed fungi. The 
insects damage the trees or vines in two ways. Some kinds, such as caterpillars 
and beetles, gnaw away and devour portions of the leaves, stems, roots, or 
fruits ; whilst others, such as aphides, scale insects, and plant bugs, having no 
jaws for chewing, are possessed of a hollow pointed trunk or proboscis, with 
which they pierce the tender parts only, and suck up the sap of the plants. 
The chewing insects are destroyed by coating their food with a poison, such 
as some arsenical compound, which, when it is taken in and digested, kills the 
pest. The suctorial insects cannot be killed in this manner, but may be destroyed 
by throwing upon their bodies liquids such as tobacco wash, kerosine emulsion, 
or resin compound, which bum away their tender skins, or cover up the aper- 
tures through which the animals draw air ; or, further, they may be suffocated 
with poisonous gases, such as the fumes of tobacco, carbon bisulphide, or 
hydrocyanic acid gas. These gases, however, are only practicable remedies 
where the infested plants can be enclosed within a gastight covering, such as a 
tent, sheet, box, or building. 

Fungus diseases grow either upon the surfaces of the trees or plants or 
within their tissues. The mildews, of which the oidium of the grape vine is 
a. representative, spread their felt-like growths over the surface and penetrate 
the skin but very slightly. These may be destroyed by dusting flowers of 
sulphur upon them during hot weather, or by spraying Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture upon the mildew whenever it is seen. Others, again, after germinating 
from spores which have fallen upon the plants, penetrate into the tissues of the 
fruits, bark, or leaves and make their growth out of sight within the tissues, 
only becoming visible to the unaided human eyesight when mature enough to 
give ojff their reproductive cells, which are called spores. These, massed 
together, are represented by the black spots ** of apple and pear, the 

shothole and scab ” of the apricot, and the curl leaf ” fungus of the peach 
and nectarine. It is obvious that to kill these fungi when they are readily seen, 
the leaves or fruits wherein they are growing must necessarily be destroyed. 
They may, however, he ppvmied by spraying with Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture when the trees are just bursting into blossom and at slightly later 
periods, if necessary. If hemg ram fMa immediately after the spraying is 
done^ before the wash has dried^ the application should he repeated mlhout delay. 

The effectiveness of the tareatment de^nds upon three things ; — {!) The| 
use of the proper remedy. (2) Applying.it at the right time. (3) Completely 
coating every portion of the plant usually injured by the pest iu question, more 
particularly leaves, twigs, and fruits. 
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INSECTS. 

CoDLiJS Moth ( Carpocapsa pomonellaj, — Scrape ofF all dead and cracked 
bark from the trees ; clean out all knotholes, sawing oSt broken ends of limbs. 
Keep air stakes, posts, and rubbish away from the trees. Cover up windows 
of apple stores with fine gauze and kill the moths as they hatch in spring. As 
soon as the blossoms fall, spray all apple, pear, and quince trees with a standard 
brand of arsenate of lead, taking care to fill the calyx end of every young fruit. 
Repeat the spraying at an interval of from seven to fourteen days. A third 
and even fourth spraying about four weeks apart may be necessary in the 
neighborhood of partly neglected orchards, or when late ripening apples or 
pears are grown. Place bandages of narrow strips of bagging about Sin. wide 
around the stems or limbs, and fasten them tightly at the top end with a wire 
or sharp nail. Examine the bands once a week, and kill all codlin caterpillars 
found under them. Gather all ‘‘ wormy ” fruits from the trees and ground as 
often as possible, and heap them around the tree stem until they can be boiled, 
or crushed, or cut up. Don’t throw them out in a raw state for animals to feed 
upon unless they have been submerged iu water for 48 hours. 

Cttbctjlio Beetle ( Otiorrhynehm crihricollis ). — This insect hides in the 
soil during daylight and comes out at night, when it crawls up the tree stems 
and eats the bark of young twigs and the edges of the leaves. Where poultry 
can be run in the orchard, feed them with grain beneath the trees. Spray the 
trees with an arsenate of lead (lib. in Sgalls. of water) or dust the damp foliage 
with a mixture of Paris green and fiour (one part of the poison to 30 parts of 
flour). They may be shaken from young trees on to sheets of cloth or paper 
spread beneath the liiubs ; kill by immersing in kerosine Bands of “ stick- 
fast” tied around the stems will keep back the beetle, but such bands are 
troublesome to keep in a moist, sticky condition. 

Boeing CATEBPiiiLAHS,— Scrape away the sawdust-like burrowings and kill 
any caterpillars found. If a hole into the hard wood is found, damp a bit of 
cotton waste with either carbon bisulphide or benzine, thrust it into the hole, 
and plug it instantly with moist clay. If neither of these are available, two or 
three lucifer or wax matches struck and thrust immediately into the hole before 
closing it with clay also suffocates these pests. 

Black AND otheb Aphides on Peach, Neotabine, Almond, Etc. — 
Spray whenever detected — especially just before the blossoms and leaves burst 
in spring — with tobacco wash, kerosine emuiedon, or resin wash. Fumigate 
with tobacco waste or hydrocyanic acid gas within gaslight covers. If the 
above sprays are resorted to, repeat them every second day for a week. This 
frequent repetition is necessary to suppress this very persistent pest, as only 
those struck by the spray are killed. Sticky bands vp^I prevent them climbing 
up the trees. 

Black Scale op Olive, Obange, Lemon, Pbab, Etc. fLecanium 
okaej, — Thin out the twigs to admit abundance of sunlight. Spray with 
kerosine emulsion or resin wash. Fumigate with hydrocyanic acid gas under 
airtight cover. 

Red Scale on Cttbtts Trees fAspidiatus eocoinew.) — Fumigate for 
three-quarters of an hour with hydrocyanic acid gas generated beneath gastight 
covers. This is the only effective remedy.. Spraying with resin wash or 
kerosine emnlsipn will reduce but does not extirpate the pest. 

Red Spibbb and Brtobia Mites on Almond, 1*lhm, Apple, Etc.— 
Spray the bark and twigs with crude petroleum emulsion in winter before the 
buds start to burst, but kerosine emi^ion should be used after the foliage 
forms. 
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Mussel ScjlLE on Apple Trees, Etc. (Mxjtilaspis pomonim.) — Scrape 
away dry, loose bark from old limbs and trunks. Spray the trees from the 
ground to the tips of the young shoots — more especially the twigs of last 
summer’s growth, wdth red oil emulsion, or crude petroleum emulsion, in the 
winter only. 

American Woolly Blight on Apple Ti.ees fSchkoneura hnigeraj-- 
Spray the patches of blight with tobacco and soap wash, crude petroleum or 
red oil emulsion, or resin compound. Hold the nozzle close to the affected , 
patches and drive the spray with great force. In small gardens these washes 
may be rubbed in with a paint brush. 

‘•CvTWuRMs” ON Tomatoes, Young Vines, Etc. — These caterpillars 
hide in the ground during da 3 dight, hut come out to feed upon the plants at 
night. They usually attack the stems of . the plants at the soil line. Spray 
with any arsenical wash or make up a sweetened bran mash containing arsenic, 
such as Paris green. 

FUNGI. 

Black Spot or Scab of Apple and Pear f FusichdiumsJ. — Spray with 
Bordeaux mixture just when the blossom buds are unfolding. Repeat the 
dressing after the fruits form. 

Shotholb and Scab of Apr. cot ( Clasierosporium j . — Spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture just when the flowers are opening. In damp districts spray 
again when the fruits are half growm. 

Gumming Blight of Peach, Almond, Apricot, Etc. f Clasterosporium J . 
— Spray with Bordeaux mixture as soon as the leaves have fallen in the 
autumn. Burn all prunings from affected trees. 

Curl Leaf op Peach and ‘ f Exvascm dtfu^'mansJ.-^Bpxduy 

with Bordeaux mixtuie as soon as the color can be detected in the flower buds. 
If trees have suffered badly during the previous season, give a spraying \vhen 
the buds are quite dormant. It is no use spraying upon the affected foliage. 

0‘iDiUM OR Mildew on Grape Vines fOidntm Tuckerii ). — Bum all 
prunings from diseased vines. Dust powdered sulphur (flowers of sulphur) over 
the shoots when about 3in. or 4 in. long, and repeat the dusting just when the 
flowers are opening. High temperatures are necessary to enable the sulphur 
to become effective, 

Antbracnose or Black Spot of the Grape Vine (Bpaceloma.j — 
Bum all prunings from affected vines. Remove all dead bark and swab the 
limbs, spurs, and rods with a saturated solution made by pouring ^pt. of sul- 
phuric acid oyer 50lbs. of iron sulphate, then dissolving the iron crystals with 
lOgalls. of boiling w’ater. Make this in a wooden vessel, and protect both skin 
and clothing against splashes whilst applying the wash. 

FORMUL-® FOR SPRAY WASHES. 

How TO Make Bordeaux Mixture.— Take 61bs. hluestone, 4lbs. fresh 
lumpy quicklime, and dissolve the blueston^ by hanging it over night just 
beneath the surface of 25galls. of water contained in a wooden tub. Slake the 
lime by adding a couple of gallons of water slowly, as it crumbles and gives off 
heat. As heat deehnes add more water, then strain the milky Hmewater into 
a vessel holding 25^1s. of water when filled- Then stir and run, the IhaewRter , 
and hluestone solution gradually together into a third vessel capable of holding 
the dOgalls. not blend the limewater and hluestone solution until spraying 
M^out to begin, a fee sprav and thoroughly wet all parts of the tre^ 
AMS mixture be combined with the arsenical compounds given below, thus 
forming a fungicide and insecticide in one dressing. 
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Buegttndy Mixture. — ^T ake 6lbs. bluestone, and I libs, common washing 
soda; dissolve each separately in lOgalls. of water. Dilute the bluestone solu- 
tion to 40galls., and then add the soda solution. For spraying after the fruit 
has set, make the solution up to 60galls. instead of SOgalls. 

How TO Make Restk WASH.—Resin, lOlbs.; washing soda, lOlbs. ; fish 
oil, 1 Jpts. (if procurable ; if not use soft soap, 5lbs.). Place the soda in a 
hoiler with sufficient water to allow it to boil freely ; when dissolved slowly 
add the oil or soft soap, and very gradually stir in the finely powdered resin, 
and then boil together rapidly for one hour, adding a little boiling water occa- 
sianally, so that it does not boil over, then add SOgalis. of water. This is 
efiective against many kinds of scale insects. It may be weakened to one-half 
strength for use against asphides. 

Tobacco and Soap Wash. — Tako^from 4ozs. to 8ozs. tobacco, according 
to the strength of the sample available (the powdered form is best), and pour 
over it jgall, of hot water. In another quart of boiling water dissolve 2oz8. of 
soap (bard or soft will answer). Allow the tobacco to steep over night, and 
then, after straining out the sediment, mix the tobacco liquor with the soap 
solution. If greater haste is essential, simmer the tobacco over a slow fire for 
two hours, and dissolve the soap whenever required. This is more effective 
if applied in a fairly hot condition and with great force. 

Ingredients of Eebosine Emulsion. — ^Kerosine, 2galls. ; common soap, 
lib.; soft water, Igall. ; or Igall. of sour milk instead of the soap and water. 
Use Igall. in 12gall8. of water. 

Ingredients or Red Oil Emulsion.— Red oil, 4galls. ; soft soap, 41bs. ; 
to make 60galls. of wash. To be used in winter only. 

Ingredients of Crude Petroelum Emulsion.— Crude petroleum, 4galls. ; 
soft soap, 4lbs. ; water to make 48galls. of spray. To be used in winter only. 

How 10 MakeKerosine, Red O cl, and Crude Petroleum Emulsions. — 
Boil the soap in the water until it dissolves. Then add it boiling hot to 
the red oil, crude petroleum, or k^ypsine. Transfer it with force from one 
bucket to another by means of a syringe until it thickens into a cream-like 
substance. 

Arsenate of Lead. — Mix not less than lib. of lead arsenate paste of some 
approved make with 20galls. of water. It is best liquefied in Igall. of water 
before being poured into the lar^ey quantity. It needs no admixture of 
limewater, but should be agitated ^Casionally whilst spraying is in progress. 
If leaves or fruits be scorched, add. lib* quicklime to the wash. This is superior 
to the Kedzie or Faris grem mixtures, / 

Arsenite of Soda (Kedzie’s formula). — 0«;ie pound white arsenic, 2lbs. 
washing soda, Igall. of water. Boil thp soda in the water till it dissolves. 
Then stir in the arsenic and boil until it dissolves. This usually takes about 
an hour. When about to spray, add Ipt. of this mixture to 40galls. of lime- 
water, made by slaking and straining not less than freshly burnt quick- 
lime. , Keep this mixture constantly stirred whilst spraying, 

Paris Green and Lime. — One ounce of Paris green (Blundell's), f-lb. fresh 
lime, lOgalls. water. Slake and strain the lime. Work the Paris green powder 
into a smooth paste with some of the strong limewater. Then add to it the 
remainder of the I Ogails. of limewater. Keep it constantly stirred when apply- 
ing, and only mist the fruits all over lightly ; do not drench them. 

Poison Baits for “Cutworms," — For the caterpillars which bury them- 
selves by day, but at night come up and eat the leaver of young vines, '&c., 
mix 8ozs. Paris green, 41bs. molasses or sugar, SOlhs. bran with enough water 
to make a stiff paste. Place about a teaspoonful of this near to each vine, but 
not touching the stem. 
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Wabning . — Care should he taken in mdkinq, keeping., handling, or apply- 
ing the Paris green, arsenite of soda, and arsenate of lead mixtures, as they are 
extremely poisonous, 

Fumigatiox with Htdboctanic Acid Gas. — Potassium cyanide, 98 per 
cent., loz. ; sulphuric acid (commercial), loz. ; soft water, 3ozs. ; to each 
100ft. to 150ft. enclosed. The tree to be disinfected must be enclosed in, a 
gastight tent, sheet, or box, which is usually made of closely-woven sailcloth, 
calico, or canvas, shrunken and tanned to preserve the fabric and close the 
interstices in it. The cover being adjusted over the tree, and soil heaped upon 
the edge of the cloth nearly all around, the chemicals are mixed in a glazed or 
leaden bowl as follows : — Pour the water in, and then slowly add the acid, 
stirring the contents of the bowl with a stick when doing so if the dose be a 
large one. Lift the edge of the tent and place the bowl close to the tree stem. 
The cyanide (which should be in lumps not larger than the size of a walnut) 
having been duly weighed and wrapped in one thickness of paper — ^newspaper 
is suitable — is dropped into the bowl, which should be covered with a wooden 
or leaden lid perforated around its rim so as to permit the gas to emerge in a 
horizontal and downward direction. The fold of the tent or sheet must be 
quickly closed, and the whole of its margin on the ground covered with soil. 
The tent should remain closed for not less than 45min. for scale insects. This 
work can only be done with safety to the tree in perfectly cloudy weather or 
when the sun is down. For black aphides on peach, &c., the chemicals may 
reduced by one-third, and the time shortened to S5min., and the work may be 
done in daylight. 

Waening. — The potassium cyanide is extremely poisonous^ and the acid will 
hum the flesh or ehihing, whilst the yas is also poisonous in the highest degree. 

Consequently those cnemicals ^ould be kept under lock and 

key, and persons using them must exercise considerable care, avoiding breathing 
in the gas. Also wash the hands thoroughly before putting them near the mouth. 



Obchabd Am> Hohestbad, 
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THE SOYA BEAN. 


INCREASING POPULARITY. 


The extraordinary increase in the Soya bean trade during the past few years 
(writes the New Zealand Farmer)^ is one reason why this crop should be 
thoroughly tested in New Zealand. Another reason is that the Soya bean has 
been proved to be a staple legume and a restorative crop for profitable growth 
in rotation with maize. 

The Teabe nr Beans. 

The soya has been raised in Manchuria and Japan for centuries, but it is 
only during the past few years that any attempt has been made to produce the 
crop on a commercial scale. In those, countries a small part of the oil, 6 or S 
per cent., was extracted by primitive presses, and the residual oil cake used as 
a fertiliser. In 1905 Japan (in addition to her own supply) imported 182,000 
tons of this cake, and in 1909 she purchased no less than 600,000 tons, 
clearly showing how the Eastern people regard the substance for fertilising 
purposes. The total estimated crop of shelled beans in Manchuria for 1909 
was over one and a half million tons. In England the value of the bean has 
become so well recognised that the London Timee stated that this year's re- 
quirements of the bean (for oil extraction and the residual cake for cattle food) 
would be over one million tons. At a minimum price of £6 10s. per ton this 
would mean a trade of £6,500,000, but it is doubtful if the beans can be bought 
this year under £b per ton. In China and Japan the beans form an important 
article of diet. 

Use as Stock Poob. 

The Danes are now sending large orders for beans to Manchuria, from which 
it appears that they have discovered the value of the plant as cattle food. From 
3lbs. . to 4lbs. of soy beans per day added to the usual dairy ration of hay, 
fodder, and maize is stated to increase the winter milk yield of the average 
Kansas cow by 25 per cent. Experiments with the hean as pig food, too, have 
proved highly satisfactory. Not only is the bean useful, but the plant itself is 
a valuable fodder, and cows will readily eat it after they become accnstoined to 
the taste. For green feed it should be cut when near the full bloom, as at this 
period the amount of nutrients is much higher than when cut at other stages of 
growth. When wanted for hay, cut when the pods are about half filled and 
dry ; handle the same as pea hay. In the United States it is often ensiled 
with green maize, making an excellent succulent food, and being an almost 
balanced ration. 

As A Restoeatitb Caop. 

Experiments in South Africa show that when grown as a rotation crop with 
maize the soya bean would normally seeure its requirements of fertilising 
ingredients from the residues of manures applied to the cereal. It may be 
mentioned, however, that extensive trials showed that the application of nitro- 
genous manures had a most deleterious effect, while the use of pptash gave 
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consistently good results. It must be borne in mind that many of the legu- 
minous plants depend for their successful growth on the presence of the right 
kind of bacteria of the soil, and on new soil there is often considerable difficulty 
in getting the soy plant inoculated with tubercles of nitrifying bacteria. By 
growing this bean for three or four years in succession on the same soil, inocu- 
lation is almost sure to result, pronded the soil is not acid in reaction. If 
inoculated soil from an old soy bean field is not sown with the beans on new 
land, and the proper bacteria are n'>t present already in the soil, it is necessary 
to have a fair amount of available nitrogen present to grow the plant. 
Numerous experiments in other countries show that on soils poor in nitrogen 
the soy beans, without nodules on the roots, make unsatisfactory growth. It is 
also recognised that any of the leguminous plants will not thrive on an acid 
soil, mainly because the bacteria are not in that case able to develop and thrive ; 
therefore, the importance of the addition of lime to those lands to make them 
alkaline, and also of the secondary effect that the lime has of liberating potash 
from clays, which is so necessary for growth of legumes. 

It has been definitely ascertained in America that the yield of crops of all 
kinds is increased where they follow soya beans ; wheat in large fields showing 
an increase of obush. per acre over that grown on land alongside that had not 
been under beans. \Vheat generally follows a nitrogenous crop in the usual 
rotation schemes on the Continent. The conclusions arrived at after hundreds 
of experiments in other countries is that if there are no tubercles on the roots 
the growing bean does not add fertility to the soil, but simply makes available 
for other crops the plant food already in the soil. When the plants are inocu- 
lated with tubercles, undoubted increase of fertility will result in the form of 
available nitrogen to the soil. 


TbiaIiS in Attstkalia. 

The soya bean has been hailed as one of Australia’s coming crops. From 
experiments made there “wonderful results in Queensland,” and “encouraging 
tesja in Victoria” are reported. In Victoria SOlbs. of seed to the. acre was 
^Mised, and at Cheltenham upwards of ISJ- tons of green soy fodder per acre was 
obtained, and 10 tons per acre at Ballarat. Special sowings were made at 
Cheltenham on 10th October, and were cut for green fodder on ‘27 tb February. 
The following yields were obtained : — 


Ito San (yellow) .... 
Baird (^mown) .... . . 

Variety. 

Yield per Acre. 
Tons. cwts. lbs. 
12 8 54 

Ig IQ 

Brownie (brown) 

Guelph (green) 


' 11 6 98 

11 6 98 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 

The Australian wheat markets during January were to a large extent governed by 
London, where the market fluctuated according to whether the reports received from 
the Argentine were favorable or unfavorable. The latest advice at the time of writing 
is to the effect that the London market is firm, and this, notwithstanding that accortog 
to Be&rhoTm the world’s visible supply on January 1st exceeded by 1,396,000 q[uarters the 
visible supply on the same date of 1911. 

The following tables, showing Beerhdhm^s revised estimate of the wheat crop of the 
world, as compiled on December 22nd last, and the world’s visible wheat supply on January < 
1st should prove of interest : — 

The Wheat Crop op the World (Revised Estimate). 



(In Quarters of. 4801bs., 000 omitted). 




1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Austria 

7,600 

■7,200 

7,300. 

7,800 

6,300 

7,200 

Hungary 

. . . . 24,000 

22,700 

14,200 

19,000 

16,850 

26,900 

Belgium 

. . . . * 1,800 

1,650 

1,750 

1,750 

1,950 

1,760 

Bulgaria 

8,000 

7,100 

4,600 

4,500 

4,500 

6,150 

Denmark 

500 

550 

500 

600 

500 

600 

France 

40,000 

31,500 

44,600 

39,600 

47,500 

41,000 

Germany 

18,700 

17,700 

'17,200 

17,270 

15,935 

18,000 

Greece 

750 

660 

760 

760 

760 

760 

Holland 

700 

660 

760 

600 

650 

600 

Italy 

.... 24,000 

19,200 

23,800 

21,000 

24,600 

23,000 

Portugal 

1,000 

800 

700 

400 

400 

800 

Eoumania 

11,600 

13,400 

6,900 

6,700 

6,350 

13,600 

Eussia 

.... 67,000 

102,800 

97,600 

71,000 

63,676 

63,300 

Servia 

1,760 

1,650 

1,800 

1,750 

1,400 

1,850 

Spain 

19,600 

17,200 

17,200 

14,600 

12,700 

17,600 

Sweden 

1,000 

900 

800 

720 

725 

750 

Switzerland 

500 

350 

650 

500 

500 

500 

United Kingdom 

8,000 

6,600 

7,900 

6,750 

7,260 

7,580 

Total for Europe .... 

.... 236,200 

252,300 

248,800 

218,600 

211,536 

229,730 


1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

Algeria and Tunis .... 

5,500 

6,700 

6,100 

4,100 

5,140 

5,600 

Argentine Republic .. 

21,000 

17,500 

16,500 

20,150 

24,600 

19,100 

Australasia 

10,600 

13,100 

12,400 

9,500 

6,000 

10,000 

Canada 

.... 24,000 

18,700 

21,000 

14,000 

10,500 

15,400 

Chili 

2,000 

2,300 

2,300 

2,176 

1,800 

1,760 

Egypt 

4,700 

4,000 

3,900 

2,260 

1,600 

1,500 

India 

.... 46,300 

44,600 

35,370 

26,760 

39,700 

40,000 

U.S. America 

.... 78,000 

79,400 

88,000 

80,000 

76,000 

88,000 

Uruguay 

1,200 

1,300 

1,250 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

Japan 

2,600 

2,700 

2,800 

2,900 

2,800 

2,475 

Total out of Europe . . 

.... 196,800 

189,300 

.188,620 

162,825 

168,9^ 

184,626 

Grand Total 

.... 432,000 

441,600 

437,420 

381,326 

380,476 

414,366 


' The World’s Visible Wheat Supply oh Jahuart 1st. 



European. 

U.S. Canada. 

Total; 

Emr. Avexs^ 


Qm. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Piice. 
a. d. 

1912 

9,480,000 

14,090,000 

23,670,000 

- 33 0 

1911 

12,345,000 

9,830,000 

22,175,000 

30 5 

1910 

7,980,000 

7,400,000 

16,380,000 

33 3 

1909 

6,955,000 

10,750,000 

16,705,000 

32 0 

1908 

7,410,000 

8,500,000 

16,910,000 

34 6 

1907 

8,480,000 

10,260,000 

18,740,000 

26 0 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on February 1st — 

Butter. 

Owing to the mildness of the season during January there has been a good supply of 
cream. The demand has been very good and the usual high standard of quality has 
been maintained. The prices at present are — Superfine Is. 4d. and pure creamery 
Is, 3d. per pound. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on February 1st — 

Butter., — Comparatively cool weather prevailed during the earlier weeks of the month 
of January, which enabled dairymen to make and market their butter, and also cream, 
generally in good order. Towards the end of the month, however, a heat wave set in, 
which materially affected the keeping properties of the product ; but it is pleasing to 
report that for all quality lots a strong market ruled at ffrming rates. Best factory and 
creameiy, fresh in prints, was quitted at Is. 2Jd. to Is. 4d. per pound ; choice separators 
and dairies. Is. l^d. to Is. 2j^d. ; medium quality lots, lOd. to lid. ; stores and 
collectors, 9Jd. to lOJd. 

Eggs.~As usual, immediately following the Christmas holidays values eased, but 
later on a recovery was effected under the influence of much stronger demand, and the 
market closed at 9d. per dozen for prime guaranteed new laid, full-sized hen ; duck realised 
9Jd. 

Cheese. — South Australian factories have experienced a brisk month’s trade, the 
volume of business this season far exceeding that of the previous year. Prices are also 
keeping up, the range being from Bid. to 7id. per pound for lai^e to loaf. 

Bacoe”. — ^Following the rush for Christmas orders, values have not been as firm, but 
a fairly substantial turnover has been effected in established brands of factory sides, 
middles, and rolls. Best factory-cured sides, BJd. to 7id. per pound ; middles, 7d. to 8d. 

Hams. — ^In calicoes, from 9d, to lOd. per pound. 

Honey. — Strong market ruled. The new season’s take is now coming forward, but 
unfortunately the yield promises to be a light one, whilst present supplies are scarcely 
equal to trade requirements. Prime clear extracted is selling at 3d. to 3id. per pound ; 
beeswax. Is. 3d. 

Almonds. — Only a few odd lots offering, and buyers are waiting for the new crop to 
come along. Brandis, 6d. ; mixed soft shells, 5d. ; kernels. Is. 2|d. 

Live Poultry. — The peculiar feature in this line is the fact that a strong demand 
continues for all coops of quality birds, these selling at full rates ; but for light or weedy 
sorts it takes considerable pushing to effect quittances at reduced rates. Prime table 
roosters fetched from 3s. to 3s. 6d. eaeh ; plump cockerels, 28. to 2s. 6d. ; hens. Is. 8d. to 
2 b. 3d. ; ducks, Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d. ; geese, 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; pigeons, 7Jd. ; turkeys, from 
7d. to lOd. per pound, live weight, for fair to good table sorts. 

Potatoes. — ^The output from the plains near Adelaide w^ considerably heavier than 
expected, and as these came along freely values receded. Meanwhile Gambiers have been 
doing some of the country trade, whilst the Warmambool district has also been offering 
at a comparatively low figure. Present quotations — ^New locals, from £6 to £7 per ton, 
Adelaide ; Gambiers, £4 15s. on trucks, Oambier. 

Onions. — Supplies were scarcely equal to trade requirements during the earlier weeks 
of the month, but since then a considerable increase in the quantities marketed by local 
growers was experienced. Quotations range from £9 to £10 per ton, Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for January, 1912, at the undermentioned 
station?, also the average rainfall for January and the rainfall for January, 1911, respec- 


tively : — 


Station. 

For 

Jan., 

1912. 

i 

AT*ge. j For 
for Jan., 

Jan. 1 1911. 

! 

station. 

For 

Jan., 

1912. 

Av'ge. 

for 

Jan. 

For 

Jan., 

1911. 

Adelaide 

0-21 

0*85 

! 

1 

0*17 , 

Hamley Bridge .... 

0*18 

0*97 

0*20 

Hawker 

— 

0*58 

0*16 ! 

Kapunda 

0-10 

0*91 

0*23 

Cradock 

— 

0*65 

0*68 : 

Freeling 

0*06 

0*93 

0*10 

Wilson 

— 

0*71 

0*08 

Stockwell 

04)4 

0*84 

0*26 

Gordon 

— 

0*29 

1-07 

Nuriootpa 

0*07 

0*89 

0*27 

Quom 

— 

0*65 

0-32 

Angaston 

0*03 

0*84 

0*26 




0*55 

0*27 

Tanunda 

0*10 

0-91 

0-56 

Port Germein 

002 

0*73 

0*31 

Lyndoch 


0*91 

0*07 

Port Pine 

— 

0*83 

0*18 I 

Mallala 

0*17 

0-98 

0*10 

Crystal Brook .... 

0-19 J 

0*70 

0-02 i 

Roseworthy 

0*25 

0*87 

0*02 

Port Broughton 

0-13’ 

0*27 

1*65 

Gawler 

0*17 

0*79 

0*06 

Bute 



0*83 

0*22 

Smlthfield 

0*09 

0*77 

0*07 

Hammond 

0*03’ 

0*70 

— 

Two Wells 

— 

0-90 

0*03 

Bruce 

— ‘ 

0*27 

0*32 

Virginia 

0*10 

0*91 

0*06 

Wilmington ...... 

0-05 

0*83 

2*82 

Salisbury 

0*21 

0*85 

0*03 

Melrose 

0-03 

1*33 

2*56 

Teatree Gully 

0*30 

M4 

0*12 

Booleroo Centre . . . 

0-14 

0*90 

0*02 

Magill 

0*34 

1*04 

0*38 

Wirrabara 

0*08 

0*68 

0*02 

Mitcham 

0*09 

1*01 

0*16 

Appila 

0-06 

0*67 

0*11 

Crafers 

0*38 

1*79 

0*65 

Laura 

0*16 

0*71 

0*10 

Clarendon 

0*16 

1*31 

0*33 

Caltowie 

0-17 

0*70 

— 

Morphett Vale 

0*14 

1*06 

0*19 


0*20 

0*69 

0*09 

Noarlunga 

0*02 

0*76 

0*04 

Gladstone 


0*66 

1*02 

Willunga 

0*07 

0*86 

0*03 

Georgetown 

0*41 

0*71 

0*05 

Aldinga 

0*03 

0*77 

C-19 

Harridy 

0-26 

0*66 

0*02 

Normanville 

0*04 

0*67 

0*02 

Bedhill 

0-12 

0*60 

0*02 

Yankalilla 

0*04 

0*71 

0*05 

Koolunga 

0*12 

0*69 

0*03 

Eudunda 

0*09 

0*88 

0*41 

Carrieton 

0*09 

0*74 

0*03 

Sutherlands 

0*01 

— 

0*15 

Enrelia 

0*08 

0*74 

— 

Truro 

0*06 

0*82 

0*23 

Johnsburg 

— 

0*52 

— 

Palmer 

0*08 

— 

0*34 

Orroroo 

0*08 

M3 

— 

Mount Pleasant . . . 

0*14 

0*89 

. 0*24 

Black Bock 

0*01 

0-71 

_ 

Blumberg 

0*12 

1*37 

0*33 

Petersburg 

0*06 

0*89 

0*04 

Gumeracha 

0*22 

M8 

0*36 

Yongala 

0*11 

0*69 

0*02 

Lobethal 

0*17 

1*22 

1 0*34 

Tero^'e 

0*08 

0*74 

0*34 

Woodside 

0*22 

1*18 

0-24 

Yareowie 

— 

0*61 

0*34 

Hahndorf 

0-20 

1*26 

0*38 

Hallett 

0*12 

0*80 

0*46 

Naime 

0-16 

1*20 

0*61 

Mount Bryan 

0*12 

0*34 

0*67 

Mount Barker 

0*16 

M2 

0*62 

Burra 

0*14 

0-80 

0*93 

Echunga 

0*14 

1*28 

0*40 

&iowtown 


0*76 

0*06 

Macdesfield 

0*06 

1*12 

0*66 

Biinkworth 

— 

0*47 

0*06 

Meadows 

i 0*04 

1*36 

0*27 

Bly& 

04)6 

0*79 

— 

StraHialbyn 

0*07 

0*79 

0*16 

Clare 

0*14 

0*97 

0*18 

Oallington 

0*02 

0*93 

0*43 

Mintaro Central. . . , 1 

0-12 

0*65 

0*66 

Langhome’s Bridge 

0*10 

0*69 

0*21 

Watervale.. 

0*18 

1*03 

0*26 

Milang 

0-08 

0*84 

0*13 

Auburn 

0*12 

M2 

0*23 

Wallaroo 

* 0*06 

0*64 

0*04 

l^laiK)ora 

0-19 

0*63 

0*11 

Kadina 

0*02 

0*61 

0*03 

Hoyleton 

0*03 

0*94 

0*10 

Moonta 



0*60 

0*80 

Balaklava 


0*86 

0*02 

Green’s Plains .... 

0*02 

0*67 

0*04 

Port Wakefield . . . i 

0*02 

0*65 

0*38 

Maitland 

0*03 

0*68 

0*86 

Saddleworth ! 

0*13 

6*86 

0*15 

Ardrossan 

0*03 

0*61 

0*26 

Maxrabel 

0-11 

0*86 

0*18 

Port Victoria j 

0*03 1 

0*63 

0*69 

Biverton 

0-17 

0*80 

0*29 

Cunamulka 1 


0-78 

0*01 

Taiiee 

0*19 

0*89 

0*09 

^nlaton ^ | 


0-68 


Btockport 

0*10 

0*96 

0*17 

Stansbury 

0*06 

0*76 

0*12 
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BAINFALL TABLE — emtmued. 


Station. 

For 

Jan.a 

1912. 

Av*ge. 

for 

Jan. 

For 

Jan. 

1911. 

Station. 

For 

Jan., 

1912. 

AT>ge. 

for 

Jan. 

For 

Jan. 

1911. 

Wai’ooka 



0*51 

0*10 

Bordertown 

0-07 

0*94 

0-18 

Yorketo-wn 

— 

0*69 

0*02 

Wolseley 

0*05 

0*75 

0*15 

Edithburgh 

0-06 

0*58 

— 

Frances 

0*04 

0*91 

0-12 

Fowler’s Bay 

— 

0*49 

0*21 

Naracoorte 

0*08 

0*92 

0-48 

Streaky Bay 

— 

0-64 

— 

Lucindale 

0*05 

0*89 

008 

Port Elliston 


0*47 

■ 

Penola 

0*11 

1*18 

0-63 

Port Lincoln 

0*02 

0*69 

0*05 

Millicent 

0*02 

M4 


Cowell 

— 

0*61 

0*23 

Mount Gambier . . . 

0*07 

1*58 

0-20 

Qneenscliffe 

— 

0*62 

— 

Wellington 

0*08 

0*98 

0-46 

Port Elliot 

0-09 

0*78 

! 0*07 

Murray Bridge 

0*09 

0'81 

0-17 

Goolwa 

0*19 

0*74 I 

0*22 

Mannum 

0*01 

0*56 

0-14 

Meningie 

0*03 

0*75 j 

0*41 

Morgan 


0*57 

0*06 

Kingston 

0*08 

0*87 ! 

— 

Overland Comer ... 

0*02 

0*59 

1*01 

Kobe 

0*10 

0*88 i 

— 

Renmark 

0-13 

0*53 

0-77 

Beach port 

Coonalpyn 

0*05 

0*03 

M3 

0*86 

0-24 

Lameroo 

0*01 


0*83 

• 
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2 
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2 
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Minlaton 
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10 

9 
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— 
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« 

3 

2 
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— 
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« 

— 

— 

* 

. — 

— 
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t 

— 

— 
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r 

— 
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« 

— 

— 

« 

3 

2 
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— 

— 

t 769 

( 13 

26 
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767 

— 

— 

• 

1 — 


Morgan 

771 

;; 

2 

« 
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28 

MorphettVale 

774 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Barker 

t 

29 

28 

« 

! 

— 

Mount Bryan 

* 

— 

2 

* 

— 

2 

Mount Bryan East . . 

* 

3 

2 


29 

23 

Mount Gambler .... 

776 

— 

— 

772 

27 

26 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

9 

8 

• 

— 

1 

Mount Remarkable . . 

767 

28 

27 

772 

26 

— 

Mundoora 

* 

— 

— 

« 

3 

2 

Nantawarra 

• 

28 

27 

76S 

2 

2 

Naraooorte 

« 

10 

9 

* 

- 

— 
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m 

— 

— 

770 

2 

3 

Narrung 

t 

— 

— 

* 
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Northdeld 

« 

27 
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— 

— 

Parrakie 

t 

3 

28 

« 

! 3 

2 
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29 

2 

766 
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— 
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778-80 

3 

30 

« 

1 — 

— 
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771 

10 

9 

773 

i » 

8 

Petina 

m 

— 
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— 
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• 

27 



« 

I — 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

• 

2 

1 

« 

29 

28 

Port Elliot 

« 

17 

16 

« 
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f * 





e 

i 2 

1 

Port Pirie 


3 

2 

770 

1 

1 


Quom ............ 

* 

_ 

2 

♦ 

1 

— 

Redhill ............ 

* 

27 

26 

• 

3 

2 

Eenmark 





• 

26 

30 

Riverton 

» 



« 

26 


Saddleworth 

« 

16 

15 

« 

26 

— 

Salisbmy 

* 

6 

5 
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1 ^ 

2 

Shannon 

*- 




* 

5 

4 

Sherlock 

* 
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3 

2 

Stockpmct 

« 





t 

2 

1 
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* 

26 



• 

10 
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' Sutherlands........ 
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774 

— 

9 
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* 

3 

2 

773 

3 

2 ' 
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6 

4 

776 

6 

2 1 

Utexa Plains 

* 

3 

2 

• 

24 

6 
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* 



t 

— 

30 
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« 

29 

— , 
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« 




« 

— 

28 
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— 

« 

— 

— 
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« 

— 



« 

— 

— 
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* 


30 

♦ 

23 

— 
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ff 

23 

22 

* 

— 

27 
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♦ ' 

3 

2 

♦ 

— 

— 
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28 

, - 

* 

— 

! 

Wirrabra,... ...... 

• 
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— 

— 
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— 

• 

I 
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• 
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« 

6 
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m 

24 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Rdited by George O. Nicholls. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

Coomooroo, December 19. 

(Average ajiriual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present. — Messrs. E. Berriman (chair), H. Avery, E. Brice, E. Hall, J. Brown, W. and 
M. Robertson, and E. C. Brice (Hon. Sec.). 

Harvesting Machinery. — Iii a discussion on this subject the view was expressed 
that harvesters pulled straighter behind the horses than did strippers. With the former 
the bulk of the weight was on the near side as the box filled. The lighter draught of the 
harvester was attributed to the fact that it generally had a wider tire on the nearside 
wheel. 

SMHT.r-Mr. Avery pointed out that wheat sown on summer fallow was more badly 
affected with smut than that sown on winter fallow, although the weather and other 
conditions at time of sowing were similar. Mr, Berriman stated that although all his 
seed had been pickled, and was free from smut, his crop was slightly affected .with it. 
He thought drills. and super, had something to do with the trouble. 


Coomooroo* January 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. E. Berriman (chair), W. and M. Robertson, E. H. Hall, and E. O 
Brice (Hon. Sec.). 

Destruction of Rabbits. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. E. H. Hall; — 
“ I have tried the following methods of destroying rabbits with more or less success, 
viz., Finlayson & Cousen’s compound, strychnine and raspberry jam, strychnine and 
pandalwocd twigs, and S.A.P. and pollaid. With Finlayson & Cousen’s compound 
I have been very successful, and liot many of the burrows were opened from the inside, 
but the travelling rabbits opened them from the outside. This makes it necessary to go 
over the same ground aj^in, which is expensive. Strychnine and sandalwood twigs are 
readily eaten by the rabbits, but there is the possibility^of sto6k eating the twigs. S. A.P. 
and pollard I consider dangerous, as the phosphorus in the S,A.P. has a tendency to 
igmte and cause grass fires when exposed to the sun. I have also had a number of sheep 
poisdned by picking up the baits. It is gocd for killing rabbits, but for the reasons stat^ 
it is better left alone. The best and safest method is strychnine and raspberry jam. 
To mix this place a large teaspoonful of soluble strychnine into half a tin of jaitn ; €hen 
three-quarters fill the tin with sugar and Stir' this well so that the sugar and strychnine 
dissolve. The sugar takes off the bitter taste from the strychnine, and the rabbits will 
eat it more readily. Small furrows should be made about the burrows with a garden hoe^ 
in which small fiat stones should be placed from 2ft. to Sft, apart. On each stone a small 
piece of jam should be placed. Stock will not touch this, and it is better than the S.A.P. 
The most suitable time for killing rabbit's is when the feed and water are scarce,” In 
the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. Ro'bertson said he had spent 
considerable time last wintw digging' out burrows, but the results were good. It was 
necessary to go over the ground several times in case any passages were missed. He 
had noticed when a burrd'w bald been diig out the rabbits left it, but afterwards came 
back in pairs. Mr. Brice had used S, A.P. and strychnine nfixed witl^ pollard with success, 
so far as the destruction of the rabbits was concerned,; but he had lost a lot of valuable 
stock through their picking up the baits. He' had also been successful wath bisulphide 
of carbon. When this method was being adopted, he preferred to damp a*|Be6e of wool, 
and place this in the holes, rather than use the pump. In the summer months the ground 
was too porous for this method to be successfully carried out. It was a good plan to fence 
in waterholes at this time of the year. When Mr, Berriman first came to the district 
there were only one or two burrows on his land. He promptly dug these out, with the 
result that he had experienced little trouble with the pests since. He advised fencing in 
burrows and layixxg poison inside the fences. 
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Daveniiort, December IS. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Peesext. — ^Messrs. Roberts (chair), Gosden, Bice, Sanderson, and Lecky (Hon. iSee.). 

Questions prom Congress fob Opinion. — 

Selling GaUU bif Live Weight— The proposal to substitute the system of selling cattle 
by live weight for that at present in operation was duly discussed, with the result that 
the Branch decided to support the change. 

pHOSPHOEisED PoLLABD AND Dby Bible. — ^The following paper was contributed by 
Hr. Sanderson : — “ There is not the slightest doubt that the poison cart has proved a 
great boon to the squatter and grazier. It is really the only weapon they can use with 
any success to exterminate the rabbit, and wherever the poison cart has been used 
thousands and thousands of rabbits have fallen victims to the dainty little pellets of 
phosphorised pollard which are dropped so systematically into the furrowB made^ as the 
cart proceeds. I would strongly advise the squatter and grazier to continue using the 
poison cart — ^use it as often as they can — ^as it is the only effective means they have of 
keeping the pest under. Their country is altogether too large to adopt fumigation, which 
can only be successful where holdings are rabbit-proof, and this is more practicable in the 
case of the small landholder. Although I urge the squatter and grazier to use the poison 
cart, I would strongly advise the dairy-farmer to leave it alone. In justification of this 
advice I may say that some two and a half or three years ago I read that some of the 
dairy-farmers at Hammond and Carrieton had lost several valuable milking cows. In 
describihg the cause the correspondent stated t^t the cows seemed in the best of health 
and in spiended condition, say, in the morning, and a few hours later they were down, 
and after suffering awful agony they died in a very short time. A post-moriem examination 
was held on each cow, and the cause of death was said to be dry bible. We ask what is 
dry bible ? and are told that it is a disease which usually affects cows, and is really found 
in the third stomach. The walls of this stomach appear to rot and present altogether a 
withered up, dry appearance. The cause of dry bible, in my opinion, is nothing more nor 
less than phosphoris^ pollard. When the rabbits devour these pellets of poflard which 
are diopp^ by the poison cart only a short time elapses before they succumb, the phos- 
phorus taking effect very quickly. Consequently they die before they reach their warrens 
and their carcasses may he seen lying all over the place. Crows and hawks are very partial 
to bunny, and they set to work and strip the fiesh off the carcass, leaving the stomach and 
intestines, as for some reason of their own they do not include the latter in their menu. 
In the course of a week or two the stomach and intestines become dry and hard, and the 
cow, being a great ^avenger, will eat this readily, no matter how well fed she may he. 
During a day she might consume several of these dried up internal organs of the rabbit. 
Some of the phosphorus still remains encased in the stomach and intestines of the rabbit, 
and when eaten by the cow there is perhaps suf&cient poison to cause the animal’s death. 
Apparently there are no visible effects during the time the poison is conveyed to and from 
the first and second stomach, due perhaps to the mild action of the gastric juices in these 
particular stomachs ; hut it is when it enters the third stomach, wmch is the final stage 
of digestion, that Ibe cow is ^ized with violent pains, and in a very little while, despite 
all efforts to save her, she dies. I am of opisicm that the dry and withered condition 
of the third stemach, which is described as dry bible, is caused by the phosphorus 
resisting digesikm and eventually burning tbe walls of the stomach or bible. Of course, 
this is only theory, and I do not wish to appear dogmatical, neither do I pit myself against 
the knowiedge of such expexieuced men as our worthy stock inspectors ; hut the next 
time a dairyman’s cow succumbs to the disease known as dry bible the animal should he 
opened and tbe contents, if not the whole of the third stomach, be sent down to the city 
for analysis, and if any trace of phosphorus at all is teund, then I consider there is some- 
fhlng in my theory ; if not, then there must he some other agent responsihle, and the 
anal;^ wm no doubt assist in revealing what it is. This subject might he worth con- 
sideling by some of the dairy-farmers, who, perhaps, would never dream that the poison 
cart has a connection with the &.tal disease known as dry Hhle.” In the discussion 
whl(b followed members expressed the opinion ibat the writer had made out a good case 
for investigatiou. 


fiwkliia, Jaunary e. 

Messrs, a Stone (<bair), P, and T, Kelly, J. J, and A, Henschke, Madigan 
(Moq* uec.h Eisd one vfsitorr 
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QtTBSTIOUS from COITGRBSS FOR O^TmOS . — 

WeighiTtg Wheat in Bulk , — ^The proposal to substitute the system of weighing wheat in 
bulk for that at present in vogue was discussed at length, with the result that the Branch 
decided to give the idea its support. 


Morchard, January 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, lljin.) 

, Present.— Messrs Kitto, McDougall, Laskey, Toop, Rafierty, Kirkland, and ?criyeo. 

Shoeing Houses. — Mr. H. Laskey dealt with this subject in a paper in which he said 
the first time a horse was shod the* hind shoes should be put on before the fore shoes. 
They should fit well and not pinch the hoof, and where necessary the hoof should be cut 
to present a level surface for the shoe. Light horses should not be worked without shoes, 
as their feet broke away so easily. The farmer should make shoes hiraself rather than use 
the machine-made articles, with the majority of which the last nail hole was set too near 
the heel. When a horse was brushing the outside of the foot should not be touched, 
but the inside should be cut as low as possible. The inside of the hoof and shoe should 
be rasped as level as possible in order to obviate the danger of cutting the foot. Brushing 
shoes should not have more than two nails on the inside, and clips should be put on the 
toes and on the outside to prevent the shoe moving inwards. Horses that are inclined 
to stumble should be shod as light as possible, and should have their feet cut well out. 
The hind shoes of draughts should be cut short, as there was a danger of their being trodden 
on by other horses when turning sharply. Rusty naik should not be used for nailing 
on shoes. Members generally commented favorably on the views expressed in the paper. 

Petrol Engines on the Farm. — ^This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. 
R. Kitto, in which he pointed out the necessity of the farmer bestowing care on his 
machinery. If dust accumulated in some parts of the engine considerable trouble was 
experienced. The trembler blade, which consisted of two platinum points, and which 
connected the battery with the coil, needed specially to be kept clean, and this could be 
best done by running a piece of clean cloth between the points prior to starting the engine. 
Should these parts become worn they could be re.«5harpened by filing. When the petrol 
tank became dirty, trouble was experienced with the^ explosion. Lubrication should 
receive careful attention, and care should be exercised in seeing that with water-cooled 
engines the water was circulating properly ? otherwise the cylinders would become over- 
heated, foul, and cause the sparking plug points to clog. The points of the plug should 
be about apart. These could be cleaned with a pocketknife. Engines should never 
be overloaded, and should not he taken to pieces except when necessary. 


f 

Afoant Remarkable, Jannary 3. 

(Average annual rainfalL 21in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Bauer (chair), J. McIntosh, L. , George, G. H. Goddard, W. Oldland, 
N. S. Giles, T, H. Caseley, W. Foot, H. H, Lavie (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

How to Improve the AoRictfLTURAL Bureau.— The following paper was read by the 
Hon. Secretary ; — ** Our duty to-night is to centre our thoughts on our Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau and its purposes, which are to assist the people on the land in their 
study of the conservation and application of ener^ ; to assist the farmer to produce his 
particular commodity or commodities in a methodical and scientific manner ; and to assist 
each person to rid his vegetation of parasites and his stock of disease. These are matters 
with which the populace about us is interested. Our Branch is here for the purpose of 
helping the people in the suhiects in which they are interested by one of the best means, 
*.e., mutual interchange of ideas, so as to make in^vidual knowledge into genera] and 
widespread information, modified or verified by friendly discussion. Our problem to- 
night consists in bringing together the interests of the peo^e and the objects of the Bureau. 
Theoretically it sho^d be an easy enough task ; but practically people are not easily 
persuaded of the true value of co-operation and of scientifically tabulat^ results of experi- 
ments. What is the reason ? To me it seems that the ehidf difiSculties are— 1, To con- 
vince a man that lus humble individtial experiment, and perhaps his failure, is wor& 
everythii^ to other people for the lessons it conveys. 2. To get busy men to toke the time 
to make records of their work — ^tabulated statements of the measuro of success achieved 
on the farm, in the garden, or in the stockyard, 3, To persist in making records for 
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lensrthened periods so as to be able to institute comparisons with regard to climate and 
other conditions. 4. (And these cases are very few). The secretive tpdency in some 
leading them to keep a good thing to themselves for the advantage it gives them from a 
commercial point of view ; and 5, the innate dislike some have to get out of a groove. 
* I don’t want to hear of new-fangled ways ; that which was good enough for my forebears 
!s good enough for me,’ we think we hear them say. It is an analagous case to that of 
the old peasant in England who was carrying his grist to the mill. He sat asimde the old 
grey mare with the bag in front of him, the ^st at one end and a huge stone in the other 
end to preserve the balance. Some enterprising acquaintance meeting him and learning 
the nature of his load inquired, ‘ Why don’t ’ee throw away the stone and shake half 
t’ grain to the other end of the bag ; balance ’tself then ? ’ ‘ Well, to think I never tho^ht 
o’t afore. Howsomever, my father d’d this way afore me, and his father afore him,” 
returned the peasant. We can easily apply the moral. But if every one had thought 
along these lines the experiments which led to the use of artificial manures would not 
have been carried out. The chemist could not have succeeded without the help of the 
practical agriculturist. Because the spirit of enterprise was fostered the children who 
were taught to study nature discovered the nature of a hitherto unknown poisonous 
weed and saved the lives of a thousand or two thousand pounds worth of stock in a district 
of Victoria. It is our work to-night to find a way to mend weak places in our economic 
situation. How can we create more interest in our meetings ? Krst — ^Let us introduce 
the social element. Let us have a social evening to commence and to end the year. Let 
us have songs, recitations, and stories hearing upon agriculture, with the indispensable 
supper, &c. S^ond — ^At one of our meetings where a good number of visitors is present by 
invitation collect questions from the audience, and encourage each male at least to come 
forward and speak not less than one sentence or more than for five minutes upon one 
out of three subjects, returning the other two papers to the box without divulging the 
nature of the subjects mentioned upon them. Some will say that this encroaches upon 
literary society work. What if it assumes the nature of literary society work ? We must 
correlate the subjects of everyday life, and let each in turn be the handmaid and con- 
comitant of the other. In a small community, where the same group of people has to 
assume leadership in all local concerns, and there Is not time to have a separate literary 
society, some of its work where appropriate could be linked up with the Bureau work, 
just so long as the aims of the Bureau were kept to the front. Third— Let members talk 
about Bureau affairs before the general public, and work hard to get visitors to attend 
the meetings with them. Many of the visitors will be possible members. Fourth- -Let 
each membw think no idea or experiment of his too insignificant to bring before the other 
mem^rs. Let him tell even of his failures. These are often better preceptors than suc- 
cesses. Fifth— Keep in the foreground the necessity for procuring seeds, plants, material, 
and appaiatus for experiment. Sixth — Often our greetings in the street are followed by 
wearisome platitudes about the weather, when there is some question we are burning 
to ask or some information we are anxious to secure if only we could recall the matter 
at the moment of contact with our fellow. Seventh — ^Each member should consider it 
his duty to select some production for his study and report at each meeting. Eij^th — 
Meetings of members at farms or workshops for the purpose of seeing some experiment 
or process, or ^me invention hearing upon our work should be encouraged. Ninth— Free 
and vigorous discussion is wanted in the meetii^s, and so long as the argument is friendly 
and kindly the crispy and more searching it is the better. A well-fitted line of experi- 
ment or ar^ment, like a well-fitted machine, does not suffer by being i'smeml^red 
and having its component parts critically examined. Tenth — ^The most important factor 
in arousing and maintaining interest is the r^^ular pericecal record of experiments, so 
that the oft-repeat^ happening can be accept^ as positive proof. The records must be 
persistent and oontlnu^ from year to year for the purpose of making comparisons under 
varying dimatio <^dltions. Eleventh — ^Beside the calendar arranged for the coming 
operations one m%ht be constructed on progress reports from meeting to meeting. 
Twelfth— The Branch should enter enthusiasrically into movements of local interest. 
Here we should throw all our weight on the side of those who are striving to show the need 
for carrying out a water conservation scheme wMoh, for the expenditure of a few thousand 
pouiwls, would provide irrigation over 200 square imles of the plateau right out to Booleroo, 
Willowie, Pinda, and ^ Hammond, .making the district a veritaUe garden of Fden, and 
c<mverting each Idocker even into a flourishing dairy-faianer. TOrteenth— We oould 
have upon the walls of our meeting room a neat case with a front contaaning speci- 
mens depifiting the.resulte of eacperiments aocompanyii^ oarefnfly .iabolated, 

% tiho pubEc to see. what a help the Bureau is»to them in I trwat that 

% lew suggestlm I have set down may at least he the meaiw setting up a current 
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of thought in some abler minds, which current pursued to its legitimate issue maypro'fide 
weighty results in regards to interest in our Bureau work.” In the discussion which 
follow^ the reading of the paper members generally indorsed the remarks made by the 
writer, especially in regard to the necessity of keeping careful records of experiments. 


WilminiCton, January S. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Hannagan (chair), W. G. and J. Schuppan,* litchfield, Hoskins, 
George, Zimmermann, Noll, Jacobs, Kobertson, and Jericho (Hon. Pec.). 

Questions prom Congress for Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in — After a lengthy discussion on the proposal to substitute the 
system of weighing wheat in bulk for that at present in vogue, it was decided that the 
present system was the more advantageous and less costly. The Branch would not 
give the proposal its support. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

Beetaloo Valley, October 6. 

Present. — Messrs. A. Jacobie (chair), Bartnim, Curtin, Burton, Thyer, Hamilton, 
Woolford, S. and C. CJox, Bartrum (Hon. Sec.); and one visitor. 

Questions prom Congress for 'Opinion. — 

Selling GatUe hy Live Wei ^, — ^Due consideration was given the proposal to institute 
the system of selling cattle by live weight, but it was tfi>ught that the result was not 
likely to be a success, and therefore the Branch decided not to support the change. 

Farm Laborers' Blorhs , — ^The suggestion to survey small holdings for farm mboxers 
in new hundreds was duly discussed- The Branch did not view the idea with favor. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

Blyth, January 

Present. — ^Messrs. T. Dunstan (chair), Buzacott, GSH, Schulze, Pratt, Kinnes, WiBiams* 
Koberts, H. W. and W. O. Eime (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

QtJBSTIONS PROM CONGRESS POB OPINION. — 

Farm Lctbbrers* Bhehs, — Considerable discussion took place with refcsrenoe to the Iffo- 
po^ to survey smell blocks for farm laborers in ne\if hundrads. It was agreed tiart it 
would be a good plan to provide small blocks close into the towns, but not cut amongst 
thefarmers. 

S^Ttg hy Live Weight , — The majority <d members approved ^ proposal to 
ii^itute the system of sdiing cattle by live we^ht. - 

‘ WeigMng Wheat in Batik — The su^ested substitution of the s^tem of weighing wheat 
in fndk for that already in vogue was duly oonsideired. Membscs thought a saving of 
tinm and labor would be effect^ and more geneocal satisfaetien would be secured by the, 
ado^tibn of the proposal. 
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Freeling, January 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17tin.) 

Present. — ^^lessrs. F. H. Heinrichs (chair), Harvey, A. Mattiske, sen., Neldner, Alix, 
Xeindorf, Koch, Morris, Shanahan, Block (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Questions prom Congress por Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bu!k . — ^The proposal to introduce the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk was discussed at length. Mr. Heinrich thought the change would be to the benefit 
of the farmer. Where the weighbridges were placed in the open, however, the wind 
exercise considerable influence on them. Afr. Mattiske said the proposed sys^m had 
proved satisfactory in New South W ales. Mr. Elix pointed out that he had had a load 
of wheat weighed on the weighbridge, and then bag by bag over the scales. The former 
weighing reacted in a slight difference in his favor. It was agreed that the change would 
be beneficial in the case of the larger wheat-growing centres, but was not necessary in the 
smaller districts. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Caorabie, December 9. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Giles (chair), Boberts, Underwood, Hobbs, Riddle, Whcadon, 
Atkin (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. . . . < 1 . ^ 

Preparation op Lane por Seeding. — ^Mr. Wheadon dealt with this subject in h short 
paper, in which he said he would start drilling in a late variety of wheat at the rate of 
f mush, to the acre if sufficient rain had not fallen by the 20th of April. With new mallee 
land he , would plough the first year, as this had the effect of breaking the shoots. Land 
on which there was a good crop rubbish he would leave until after rain, when he 
would go over it with the plough or cultivator. Sowing should be done during May or 
June. By running the skim |dougb or the disc over fallow land a i^ood seed bed was 
secured. If ^ seed was put in too early there was a tendency for it to malt ; conse- 
quently it was adyisaUe to wait until after the rains had fallen. 


Coarabie, January 6. 

Peesskt.— Messrs, C. T. Giles (chair), D. Riddle, A. Hardy, E. Attic, W. Cousins, 
N. Roberto, <X and H. Hobbs, F. Underwood, U B. Atkins (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

iMFLsifSNTB AND Machinbey FOR THE FARM.— The following paper WM i^d by Wt. 
A. Hardy : — “ In submitting this paper to the members of the Bureau I wish it distinctly 
undmst<M that I have abscdutely no interest ha tiiie sale oi any machinery that I may 
recommend. In so far as seeing is eoncenied, as soon as possible after the scrub is buimt 
mad picked up it is advisabto to eultivato the land to a depth of about 2in. with a disc 
cultivator. Do not use t3m stump- jump For this purpose the * Success ' ^ti- 

vator is the best implemesit I have semi in the ’m^aket, as it has no parts which are likely 
lo get out of order, is vmcy stoong. The disc cultivator is lighter and qnioker to work 
thma ^ stump-jump ploii^ as four horses with a cultivator mil cov^ a greater acreage 
per day than six h(»s^ with a mne-furrow plpu^ It does not cultivate the land too 
de^y, mad so bring to the top a krt of sour soil. It does not puB up any stompe lybich 
have lo be carted beioro it ban be dril^d, we are too busy to do umioce^Ty 
work; nor does it give the horses sore as the plou^bing does, as there ia no 

sudden stop or Jar as with a |do>uipi hooking a stump. It wm apow more rubbish, 

such as fitonas roots, smaB sHeks, leaves^ and ^raw to pM throng,, the 
Wih the hfsavy stump-jn^P ^ vellht alone s&ks it deep Ip the loose scrub 

laud, and ^us srirs it up so mwA when drilling H to a difficult matter to keep the 

aeed bum going too de%w About Ihird year I would 

JuB^ plos^ by that lime the aoB ha# ^namv it jp 4^4^ 

to a demdi. IPor ilds furpoaeT 

» wmatitor to tlto be^, dell to uto 

to Mi 
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draught, and therefore the Kghtest-ruuning machine is the heat ; therefore I have no 
hesitation in advising the use of the * Mehor bike stripper ’ before all others. But now 
the labor question is so serious to any farmer who has to employ cleaners and has suitable 
land — and there is some on nearly every farm — I would recommend at least one harvester. 
I do not say that we will ever be able to do without the stripper, but the harvester is a 
great labor saver. My experience with the harvester is that two teams of four horses 
each will take off 40 bags of wheat per average reaping day in a crop yielding from lObush. 
to 12bush., and make a good sample of the cleaning,'’ 


Penong^ November 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12Jin.) 

Pbesest, — Messrs. H. Grad (chair), G. Jones, G. E. Pearson, W. Sanders, P. 0. Roberts, 
E. Wold, R. Kreig, J. Stfggants, G. H. and J. Oats (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Questions erom Congress eor Opinion, — 

Farm Laborers' Blochs , — It was thought that the proposal to survey small holdings 
for farm laborers in new hundreds would have the effept of settling labor in farming areas, 
where it was needed ; consequently the Branch decided to support the idea. 

A Criticism op Farming Mbthops in this District. — The paper read by Mr. Luff, 
and printed in the October issue, page 321, was considered. Members expressed the 
view that, as the writer of the paper had not been in the district a sufficient time to enable 
him to competently criticise the methods in vogue, the paper should be dismissed without 
further discussion ; which course was adopted. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Moorlands, Jannar^ 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. Maczkowiach (chair), Mzatke, A. Miatke,L. Spurr, P. Neumann, 
0. S. Fead (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. , . ^ , 

Rolling and Burning Scrub. — ^In reply to a qiiestion, members expressed the view 
that for burning rolled scrub it was best tq .wait for a north wind, and in order to form 
a break to commence burning hack against i^e wind at about 9 o’clock in the nmming. 
At 11 o’clock the ffre could be started. It yras lareferable to cultivato directly after the 
burning as this prevented the ashes being blown away. 

Manure por Hew Land. — M embers generally agreed that it was advisable to dress 
about Bffibs., of manure to the acre on new ground. 


. 4 , Morgan, 0eeembg;r, 

\ (Average annual rainftdl, 9ihbr) 

Present. — M essrs. ^R. Wording (chair), P^nch, E;.'Hau8ier, IL 

HempeL J- B. WohlmgfHon. 

Qtsi^om tor j > ^ ^ ... 

ooosiditration was given the 

the syi^ra of by live we%hL'^l|mbers thoe^t that ^ pEfepfemt 

, in opemtimi wab dotiidi^.noi to ^ < 

Film sijgges^oli thejl’ ema® bioobe in new bwedreia^alicwSd' be 

*B|eh5^y©d^lor ^ purpose of providing lor fa^ labored wae duly ccmsiiiefed. 

agreed that if a fainter required sefvfees of a laborer ffw the whob qf the 
^ should alow the laborer a hou^ atid to ealabae Hm to keep a eow 

The laborer would then i^reas if Im were provided 
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with a holding in his own title, ids time would be taken up on it just when his services 
were required by the farmer. The Branch decided not to support the idea. i 4. j 

Lttceb^e. — A fine sample of luceine was tabled by Mr. Heppner. it had been planted 
for four weeks, and had reached a height of 2ft. 6in. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, January 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 35*3in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. S. Chapman (chair), H., T., and A. Jacobs, H., J.> and 0. Lewis, 
C: Ricks, A. R. Stone, J. Brumby, A. Broadbent, S. H. Cumow (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor- 

WiBB Netting Fences* — -Mr. Ricks, who initiated a discussion on this subject, pointed 
01^ the wholesale spread of vermin throughout the open and scrub country in the district. 
He contended that it was impossible for the landholder to snccesafuUy cope with rabbits 
hares, foxes, &c., unless his land was made absolutely vermin-proof ; 6ft. wire netting 
made the most suitable fence* Mr. Chapman pointed out the diflSculty of digging trenches 
for the netting ipL the rough scrub country, and unless the wire was well buried the vermin 
would burrow underneath. Mr. T. Jacobs considered that the success which had at- 
tended the efforts of those who had already netted their properties was largely due to 
the omission of others to do likewise. If all the landowners netted the pests would not 
have the scope of country over which to feed. Many thousands of rabbits would be 
enclosed in rough, scrubby country, which was most difficult to clear, on which there was 
little feed, with the result that tfioy would be continually burrowing under the netting. 
Mr. H. Jacobs said the extreme roughness of some of the land was a bar to successful 
netting. The lin. mesh was the most suitable gauge to use. 


Clarendon, January 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33iin.) 

Present. — Messrs. £. A. Harper (chair), J. and L. Spencer, 0. Mathews, A. and A. A. 
Harper, F. Shiedow, J. Piggott, T. B. Brooks, and A. Phelps (Hon. Sec.). 

Selection oe Seed. — This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J. Spencer, 
as follows : — ** The mAn on the land too frequently takes things in general in a happy-ao- 
luoky fashion, and does not stop to consider whether he is getting the best return tor his 
outlay of labor and capital. This is not conffned to one class of production;, and as it is 
now harvest time with a large number of products it should not be difficult to ascertain 
which is giving the best returns. To produce a crop of hay the selection of seed is showing 
itself to be an essentdal. With wheat 1 procured last season from the southern district 
there is a great deterioration. This wheat was purchased as being White Tuscan, but 
when the crop matured it was found that about one-third of the crop was fully 6in. to ffin. 
higher, and of better growth than the remaining portion. I have since ascertained 
from iiie person who tet grew this wheat in that locality, and from whom this wheat 
was first secured, that it had been sown and resown on the same farm for quite a number 
of y^Ts, and sudi indications as 1 had noticed in my crop had manifested themselves 
to him and, to use his own words, the wheat is run out. The same applies td fidd peas 
and potatoes. Z have grown side by side under similar conditions locally-grown peas 
and peas grown on limestone land. The return from the latter was more than double 
that from the former, So far as the time for sowing wheat for hay is concerned' it ihay 
be interesting to note that on a EO-aere paddock six acres were sown in May after' the 
first rain, the remaining poriaon abont 10 days later. The result is that there is iaore hay 
on the first six acres man on any nine acres of the remaining portion of the paddoek. 

^ necessary for the'tomer'to he in time wiih his sowii^, ana itis qtdfe i^dfentlibat 
time ^ eaiS% h© fspent in ofetaipiDg seed from r^h& sotnote/’ In dhscasfihag the 
paper, membears generally agreed in the view that in this' dasttiot it was ad^^bte to sow 
oady stod to c ha ng e tibe seed frequently, althou^ in tret seasonrttee was the risk of 
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the crop being dirty. In order to start the wild oats, Mr. Brooks suggested scarifying 
lightly after the crops were taken off. Others thought it preferable to scarify after the 
rains had fallen. 

Exhibits. — ^Mr. A. A. Hardier tabled a sample of peas which had been planted in Sep- 
tember and which were well podded ; two stalks of wheat, the heads of which were about 
Uin. in length ; and a fair sample of potatoes which were grown from peelings. 

Pickling Sbbd Whbat. — ^Mr. A. Harper reported that he had sown two small plots 
with ])ickled and unpickled seed respectively, with the result that the latter yielded the 
better return. Tn spite of the fact that pickling had a tendency to cheek the early growth 
of the wheat members advised pi<‘kling with Jib. of bluestone to the bag. This would 
prevent smut attacking the crop. 


Dingabledtinga, January 16. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

Pabasitms. — ^Mr. F. DeCaux read a short paper on this subject, in which he said that 
from the pecuniary standpoint alone it was essential that stock on the farm should be 
kept as clean as possible. He pointed out that the United States of America was spending 
millions of dollars, with the idea of preventing the ravages of the tobacco pest. He 
urged members to do all in their power to rid their farms of pests and parasites, which 
were causing such a loss to the community. 


Hartley, January 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Pemsent.— Messrs. B. Wundorsitz (chair), 0. Wundersitz, Tydeman, Clark, Symonds, 
Richardson, Stanton, Brunes, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Questions feom Cunoebss for Opinion. — 
f Weighing WeigM in lengthy discussion took place on the proposals to sub- 

stitute the system of weighing wheat in bulk for that at present in operation, the result 
of which was that meml^rs unanimously agreed that the proposed alteration would be 
beneficial. 


Kanmantoo, December 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

pRBSBNT.—Messrs. H. Shepherd (chair), R. Oritchley, R. Downing, W. and L. Wooley, 
R. Talbot, A. Mills, W. Mills (Hon- Sfec,), and one visitor. 

Questions ebom Congress eor Opinion. — 

WaigHng If Aecrf in Bulk — ^The proposal to substitute the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk for that at present in vogue was duly considered. The Branch decided that if 
the weighbridges wore under the control of some responsible public body, and a charge 
that would cover expenses was made, the change should result in some good, and they 
Ihorefore decided to support it. 

Farm Horses. — ^Mr. R. 0. Critchley contributed a short paper on this subject, in the 
course of which he referred to’ the diversity of opinion existing as to what constituted 
the best farm horse. Continuing, he said — ** I have found that a good active draught 
horse with not too muoh hair on the logs, standing about 16 hands high, with a well- 
developed chest, a nice short back, well ribbed up, and with a good stroxig loin, a nice 
deep square rump, is the most suitable horse for farm work. He moves at a good pace 
no matter where ;jrou put him, and he has plenty of strength. 1 have often notied farmeprs 
working six ox eight horses consisting of heavy and medium draughts and the lighter 
sorts all in the one team. This is a mistake, as the horses do not work so evenly as when 
the team consists of the one class. The smaller and lighter horses are generally overworked. 
The necessity of breeding horses as sound as possible cannot be overlooked. Some people 
pay little heed to a horse’s legs. This is a very important mattei to my mind, for a horse 
with a good body must have the legs and feet to carry it. I would advise breeders when 
they are choosing stallions and mares to see that they are free from ringbone, sidehone, 
splints, oalfknees, and spavin hooks.” 
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MacGIlUvray, January 2. 

PuBSsarr.— Messrs. R. Wleaton (chair), S. Ayris, A Bnrfitt, A. Stirling, jtui., W. J. 
Matthews, H. J. Wiadrowski, H. 0. Williams (Hon. See.), and three -risitors. 

Summer Forage Crops. — The paper on this subject, contributed by Mr. Colebatch at 
the Annual Congress in September last, was read and discussed. MoRibeis agreed that 
the suggestions contained in the paper were applicable to Kangaroo Island, where the 
rainfall was good. Mr, Ayris painted out that it would be necessary to clear the land 
of stumps before maize or sorghum could be thoroughly cultivated. The Chairman had 
successfully grown sorghum and two varieties of maize, viz.. Planter’s Friend and Ninety- 
day. The Hon. Secretary recommended the planting of Cape barley for early feed. 


Mprphett Vale, January 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. O' Pocock (chair), F. Rosenburg, H. O’Sullivan, T, Anderson, 

Perry, G. Gilbertson, Tm R. Christie, A. Anderson, J. Perry, A. Connple^ T. Higgins, 
W. Goldsmith, E, Hunt (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Barley in Limestonb Country. — Mr. W. Goldsmith read a short paper, in which he 
said that after a crop of wheat grown on fallow ploughed to a depth of 3in. to 3Jin. barley 
was the best corp to grow, as it only required the ground to be worked to a depth of from 
2in. to 2Jin. A shallow working l^fore sowing necessary, even if it delayed the sowing 
a week, as the fine surface held the moisture and the ^ain was more likely to fill. Sowing 
at the rate of a bushel to a bushel and a quarter per acre was recommended. If sown 
too thickly it would blight. The direct return per acre for hay and barley would be 
about equal; but, in addition, the latter would keep two breeding ewes for about two 
months, which made it a more payable crop than the hay. He had found blackheads 
worse on land that had lain out than on cultivated land. Pickling did not seem to re- 
move the trouble. 

Seed Wheat,— Members thox^ht it was preferable to sow large grain rather, than 
small average grain on clean ground, as it was found that the former stood better in 
dry season. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 


Ka^ngadoo, December 13. 

At the invitation of the Mount Gambier Branch a number of members of the Kalangadoo 
Branch accompanied the former on their annual tour of inspection of the district. The 
fibrins and homesteads of several membem were inspected, as a result of which much 
practical information was elicited. It was seen that the allottees of the Moorak blocks 
were losing no time in making use of their land. Pences seemed to have sprung up in the 
night : iron huts were on some properties, while on others quite pretentious stone houses 
were in course of erection. The luxuriant grass had been cut and stacked. Along- 
side of Yell’s Road, oh one block was noticed a fine lucerne patch, very recently cut, 
but green and flourishing again. Several paddocks already contain potato crops. Along 
the Bay Road the condition of the crops generally promised well. At Mh J. H. Buck’s 
property a fine grass paddock was noticed. This land, which was at one time thickly 
covered with fems, had been cleared with the disc plough. There was a good deal of 
TrehUium ^thferranevm scattered about the paddock, but the s^eep had nibbled it off 
close. It could be seen along the edges of the crops and oomihg up amongst the potatoes, 
A paddock of White Tuscan wheat, which had been sown at the rate of Xibush. to the acre, 
l^oply yielded about haK a bushel, showing that this wheat requires a hard bottom. Pad- 
dock No. 4 w^ sown with malting barley^ plants on July M on fallowed land. It ha4 
gone back pwing to the dry weather, would yield 20bush. to the acre. wa 
a^ paddock whm was formerly afl ftois. Wyfimk ^owed the w0rk%g qf ' ^ 
by a Bagshaw petrol >eii:^ne, :fihe ^w ha^vSng a yefy hsMy Ind 


Mbw driven , . ^ ^ 

^1^ on tas&' ippn rails. *A clwSbffoutler fitted wi^. « 
^ttipg sid of the dust ky a 8im|ie grarin^ 
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also driven by the engine. A large number of pigs, including an old champion, were 
seon.^ West of the house crops of potatoes, barley, and oats were critically inspected. The 
malting barley was planted on July 25th, and looked fairly well, thou^rh a bit mixed. On 
the north side of the house a crop of Cape barley looked poor, -while there was a very 
good wheat crop adjoining. At the Benara boundary a mob of 50 of the Estate’s bullocks 
were rounded up and duly admired. Leaving Mr. Buck’s and driving back towards the 
Mount a very well grown crop of barley was noticed in Mr. Kerin’s i^pperty. 'ITie barley 
had a strip of wheat round it, to be cut for hay, and advantage taken of the edge left 
bare to take measures to defeat the predatory designs of the grubs should they appear, 
Mr. Kerin^s potatoes also looked well. Mr. Mellor explained to the party his method 
of making concrete with dolomite and cement, and exhibited a pig trough, cowshed, 
floor, &o., of tie material. The flooring blocks were 2ft. by 1ft. by Sin. thicks and cost 
Is. each. In the O.B. Elat district many excellent crops of potatoes were seen, and going 
towards Square Mile a good crop of barley and some very nice potatoes touched by the 
frost were observed in Mr. E. Unger’s, taking into account the dry spells, hot winds, 
and lack of rain during November, the cro|W promised, better than might have been ex- 
pected. Here and there the potatoes suffered from the frost of a few nights ago, but on 
the whole the potato-growing industry was still the leading feature of the district. The 
visitors were surprised at both the extent and the healthiness of the crops. 


Keith. December 9. 

Prksisnt. — ^Messrs. Lambert (chair), Makin, Morcombe, Leishman, Pearson, Eulwood, 
Schultz, Hutchings, Tyner, Shannon, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Conoress for Opinion. — 

Weiffhing Wheat in Bulk , — Due consideration was given the proposal to substitute 
the system of weighing wheat in bulk for that gt present in operation. Meml^rs thought 
it necessary that the Government should instal weighbridges in railway yards. It ^as 
decided that the Branch should afford the proposal its support. 


Milllcent, December 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28}in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Holzgrefe (chair), Hart, Oberlander, Bowering, Day (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Destruction of Rabbits.— The following paper was md by Mr. Hart.: — “I have 
come to the conclusion that in sandy country ^ere is noting to beat the spade lor 
purpose of exterminating rabbits. I have been oondnotixLg^expeiim^ts on about 20 
acres of sand thickly covered with fern. After netting this area I mowed soxns of the 
heaviest of the ferns to give the dog a chanoe to And the rabltdis. I dug the holes back 
until they were 15in. to I8in. deep, so that they, would hold loose dry sand. . into pop 
holes, where no sand was available, X ^hed about three ferns with a mixture of coal 
tar and grease smeared on them. I mSit the ooal tar and grease together, measure out 
one to two tablespoonefal into an old bdoket, and with a forked stick xsape the ferns round 
the bucket and purfx them down the hole. This forces the rabbits to where there is 
lebss aan^ The gwse keeps the tar from drying. There were about 10 burrows with from 
10 to ^ heXra ehch on the>^0 acres, and it took me about one day to All them in. Some 
rabbits never gOlfoutrend those that did were destro^d by^the dogis. Two full-grown 
rabbits were hunted bite ah 6ld burrow in the garden? .Theafe were two main holes and 
a pophole undem^th a boxthOrn hedge. There was a .fet bf dry sand under the hedge, 
so I resolved to rely npoh the dry sand without the aid of , the carbon. J dug two 
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until there mk a 
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Before tlie wet season get a good bnm, then take ont all the snags so that a .mower can 
be used. Keep the mower going till the ferns are beaten. In the meantime drill in some 
manure and. grass seeds, and grow grass instead of rubbish to harbor rabbits. Carbide 
tins with the bottoms cut out hold a nice lot of sand to puzzle the rabbits. The spade 
process makes the land ‘fit for the horses and the mower. Fumigating, poison, &c., do 
not. Even if fumigation or poison kills all the rabbits for the time, the burrows still haVe 
to be dug in before machinery can be used. Two men can properly fill in more holes 
with the spade and sand process than they can fumigate. On peat soils it is advisable 
to dig out and remove all spoil banks where practicable. Some are easily coped with by 
burning, after digging a trench to prevent the fire from spreading. Others, such as 

S inchgut, are more difficult to destroy. I have not much difficulty in keeping the rabbits 
own on the peaty land, but I have a few trees alongside a private drain, and they start 
from the side of the drain and go under the roots of the trees where the spade cannot go, 
but tar or straw, or other material puzzles them and gives the- dog a chance. Ploughing 
is advocated by some, and it is all right if properly done in the wet season. The furrow 
horse will break through after the sod is turned, and to make the land safe for valuable 
horses to work on for years after one or two men will be needed with spades to follow 
the runs as they are found by the furrow horse breaking through. It is much better, too, 
for teams at first ploughing. I treated four acres in this manner two and a half years ago, 
and the rabbits have not found the old burrows. Poisoning, fumigating, and trapping 
in various ways have been tried, but the rabbits are not less numerous. It is necessary 
to clear off the ferns, keep them out, drill in manure and grass seeds, and so ctow feed, 
instead of a harbor for vermin.” A lengthy discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
Mr. Powering did not think rabbits were likely to take phosphorus and recover. Wien 
it was used with wheat the phosphorus evaporated, but with pollard it was not so. The 
water used for dissolving the poison should be almost boiling. Mr. Holz^efe advocated 
the frequent use of the poison cart during the summer. Besides poisoning in the ordinary 
way, Mr. Oberlander had placed strychnine in a small hole bored in fruit, generally pears, 
and the experiment had been attended with satisfactory results. Members, however, 
thought the practice dangerous. Mr. Day strongly advocated the erection of .betting 
fences. The Chairman said carbon should always be used when mixing the pho&pliorus, 
as it greatly mmimised the danger of fire. 


Mount Gambief, December 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, Sl^in.) 

A tour of the district, which is made annually by the Mount Gambler Branch, took place 
on the 13th December, on which occasion they were accompanied by the Kalangadoo 
Branch as guests. Detail^ of the trip are printed on page *774. 


Mount Gambler, January 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, Sljin.) 

Presetct.— Messrs. A- X Wedd (chair), Dow, 6?assanowsky, Pick, Keegan, Pritchard, 
Major, ’Wheeler, Schlegel, 0. and P. Collins CRon. Sec.). 

STOMACTf Worms is Sheep*— The following paper was read by Mr, .1., Keegan :*** 
** The stomach worm which attacks sheep is generally recognised as one of the most 
serious pests with which the sheepfarmer has to contend. Sheep of all ages are subject 
to' the trouble, but tbe most serious effects are seen in lambs. While full-grown sheep, 
although badly affected, may . show no apparent symptoms of disease it is bfom. these, 
through the medium of the pasture, that lambs become affected. The symptoms are 
ansemia, loss -of fies^ general weakness, dulness, capricious appetite, thirst, and diarrhoea. 
The anaemic condition is seen in the paleness of the skin and mucous membranes of the 
mouth and eye, and in the watery swelling which Often develops Tinder the jaw. . -A more 
cei^n diagnosis may be' made by killing one of the flock apd opening the fourth stomach. 
The contents of this should he- allowed to settle gently,, and by carefully watching the 
Kqpid the parasites, if present in any number, will be se^n wriggling about like little 
Jtom.lJim to-ljin, long and^ahout as tMek as a The worms in the stom^’cli 
eg^ of.imcri>Bcopic.size,,.w^^ pass oUt of the body in. the dropping^ aud'M 
scattered broadcast over the pasture. It. the temperature is above 40® to 50® F. the 
eggs hatch out m from a few hours to tyo week^i, * When the temperature is below 40? 
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thfi ogga remain dormant, and in this condition may retain their vitality for two or three 
months. If the weather becomes warmer the tiny worm which hatches from the egg 
feeds upon the oiganio matter in the manure, and grows until it is nearly one-thirti^fi 
of an incli in length. Further development then ceases until the worm is swallowed bv 
the sheep, after which* it again grows and reaches maturity in the fourth stomach of its 
host in two or three weelw. The chances of the young worms being swallowed are greatly 
increased by the fact that they craw) up blades of grass when sufficient moisture, Sich as 
*dow, rain, or fog is present, provided that the temperature is above 40®. When the 
temperature is below 40® the worms are inactive. The young worms which have reached 
the stage when they are. ready to be taken into the body are greatly resistant to cold 
and dry conditions, At a temperature "of about 70® young worms have kept alive for 
so long as six months in enclosures which have been pastured by affected sheep. It is 
uncertain whether worms in fields from which sheep have been removed will die out 
more rapidly during warm or cold weather. Tt is, however, safe to say that a paddock 
which has had no sheep upon it for a year will be practically free from worms, and fields 
which have had no sheep upon them following cultivation may also be safely used, oie 
time required for clean pasture to become dirty with worms after affected sheep are placed 
upon it depends upon the temperature. The field does not become infectious until the 
eggs of the parasites contained in the droppings of the sheep have hatched out and the 
young worms have developed to the final larval ata^e. It may be stated here that neither 
the eggs nor the newly-hatched worms do any mischief, and only those worms which 
have reached the final larval stage are able to continue their development when swallowed. 
This final larval stage is reached in three to four days after the eggs have passed out of 
the body of the host if the temperature remain constantly at 95®. At 70® six to fourteen 
days are required, and from 46® to 67®, averaging about 50®, three to four weeks are re- 
quired to hatch the young worms to the infectious stage. * At a temperature below 40®, 
as already stated, the eggs remain dormant. This sho'ira clearly the advisability of pro- 
viding frequent changes of clean pastures for ewes after lambing io prevent the lambs 
from becoming infected with this class of worm. If desirable, ^e ewes eou1d.be given a 
worm drench before or after the birth of the lambs, If before, the ewes should be treated 
before pregnancy is too far advanced, and then put on clean pasture. If treatment is 
decided on, the animals should be deprived of food for 12 to 18, or even 24 hours, before 
they are dosedi and if bluestone is used no water should bo given on the day they are 
dosed, before or after. It is important not to raise the head too high when administering 
bluestone, on account of the danger of the dose entering the lungs. The nose should not 
be raised higher than the level <3 the eyes. The animal ma-y he dosed either standing 
on all fours or sot upon its haunches. It Jbas been found that if the dose is taken quietly 
by the sheep in the standing position most of it trill pass fo the fourth stomach, hence 
the standing position should be adopted. Great care shopld be taken, not only in doring, 
to avoid the nose getting on the lungs, but also in the the remedy, so that 

the solution, may not be too strong or the dose too large. And whatever remedy is used 
it is wise to test it on one or two Wore the whole fiook is dosed He gave the following 
prescriptions for the treatment pi stomanh worm Coal tar f creosote) in water. The 
dose of this 1 per cent mixture consisted of, for a lamb four to twelve months old, 2 ozb. 
to 4 oz 8. 2, Bluestone, copj)er sulphate, in ifater ; only clear blue crystals should be 
used; bluestone ^th white fiatches or crust should be refected. IDose — Lambs, three 
months oM. {or . ; six monij&s, llox. ; 12 monihs, 2 }o 2 s. ; IR months, 3ozs. ; 24m6nthe^ 
3Jozs. Z. Oasolme— Lambs, tor. ; sheep, ioz^ ;,to be given inpil,' linseed, tea, or mi®. 
The dose of gasoline should be given once daily for three days. The evening befpre the 
first treatment the sheep should be shut up without food or water, end dosed about 10 a.m. 
next morning. Three hours later they could he allowed food and water, but should 
shut up agam at night, and dosed the second and third naomings as on the first. Th 
discussing the subject the Chairman said'^rorins were very troublesome in the low-Wng 
districts. Thousands of sheep succumbed yearly to this parasite, and one statioh SMe 
had this year lost 3,000. When the sheep were in good condition they threw “^e wonhs 
off, but if they begsn to soqur it was a very dtfcult matter to save, them. Whete it was 
possible to secure a good bum of grass a great deal of good was done hx this wav by deetroy- 
xng the worms, m Collins had some years ago suocssijuMy.trea^ trotible ip the 
early stages with turpentine and otL iSx. petefc# ouj that in (^rmanj it was 

the praetToe to grow mustard a® ^ preventive. ^ They the^sbeep bn' to ^itos. before 
it had flowered for about half an hour or an hour a m F. BStph^rd had notieed 

a largo number of rabbits die lately, and on openhig some wMcnmd them infested 

^th these worms, or what he took to be the seme worihSi The ^machs of the rabbits 
were in the most inflamed state, and there were largp tfdmbem of worms in them-"^ Hr^ 
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A. Dow thought that all sheep were infected with worms to some extent, and that par- 
ticular sheep were better able to withstand them than others. No doul3t a change of 
pasture would do a great deal of good. In his experience this was far more ejffective 
than a drench. 


Penola, December 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26 Jin.) 

Peesent. — ^Messrs. Richardson (chair), McDonald, Alexander, Adamson, Norman» 
JNillerton, Miller, Darwent, McBain, Kilsby, and Ockley (Hon. Sec.). 

QuBSTIOETS BEOM CoiTORBSS FOR OfiNIOBT. — 

SeUirtg Cattle hy Live Weight — ^A discussion took place with reference to the proposal 
to institute the system of selling cattle by live weight. It was pointed out that many 
farmers who only occasionally sent cattle to market were unable to accurately judge 
the weight of the carcass. If the exact live weight of the beast were known a more reliable 
estimate of the dressed weight could be arrivSi at. It was resolved that the proposed! 
alteration would be an improvement. 

Farm Laborers* Blocks.-^The proposal to survey small blocks for farm laborers in new 
, hundreds did not present itself to members as capable of being carried to a suocessftil 
issue. Whilst some blockholders would utilise their holflings in accordance with the , 
ideas embodied in the scheme, it would be generally found that the majority would sell 
to neighbors, with the result that the blocks soon became merged into a farm capable of 
maintaining the occupier. 

Nosotrs WBEns.^Mr. Adamson complained of the laxity of the local council in 
enforcing the provisions of the Noxious Weeds Act. Travelling sheep carried the seeds 
of the star thistle for miles, and the plant was spreading on the roads. It was necessary 
that immediate action should be taken to prevent the weed securing a hold in the district. 

Drying E^uit. — ^T he following paper was read by the Chairman ; — “ The subject of 
fruit-drying is a most important one to all orehardists, for of all the methods employed 
for preserving fruit none lends itself so readily to the ordinary grower. The process of 
sun-drying does not re^juire great technical skill. It is cheap, and neither vessels, sugar^ 
or other atudliaries, except trays, are necessary. Generally speaking, the climate of South 
Australia is peculiarly sidteble for fruit-drying. The product possesses excellent keeping 
qualities and, if not too highly sulphured, retains a natural flavor, and is a healthy and 
agreeable food, which is largely consumed in the interior of the continent, where fresh 
fruit is not available. The dried fruit of to-day is entirely different from that of former 
years. The system of preparation was then primitive, but the advent of evaporators 
and more scientiflo methods has wrought a great change in the business, and the d Ain^nd 
has corr^pondingly increased. The orchardist need not now be content with what he can 
get for his fresh fruit, haying by this method a ready means of utilising his crop at a fairly 
remunerative price. With the apricot the fruit' i$hould hang on the tree until it reaches a 
p^eotly ripe, but not over-ripe, condition. This, m a large orchard is found impracticable 
when anything like a crop has to be handled. It is necessary to keep ahead ^of the crop 
and allow the ripening process to go on in cases. This practice results in more uni- 
formity of color. The feuit is then ready for pitting and should be cut in halves with a 
sharp^kri^e or ogtter and placed evenly on the drying trays out side up, and as soon as 
l^ifele .removed to the fumigator. When frdt is once cut it should not be exposed to 
eit^r sun or Everything being ready, sufficient sulphur (aoeording to the charge 

of, Mt) 18 placed in a cast-iron pan with a little wool to start the burning; This' should 
1^ immediately plaq^ in the fumigator, which should be made airtight. The ^it should 
sulphur-room for from 10 to 12, hours (according to ’fe Cuantit^), which is 
i'he rime required for the cup to flll . with, jmoe. No dei^te rule^oan be laid down 
quantity of sulphur, required, but the'iegularious under the food and Ditas 
' ' provide that it shall hot contain more thim 0*015 per cent, of sulphuro#"«a^ 

osculated as sulphur dioxide. After funij^t^ br snlphu3&,'ribiimii 
be taken out and plae€d, qither in the stm. or an evaporator. If it is rd&d I 
“ it should not be pnt m the hottest part imm^Stely, but 
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in the drying process. If the temperature is favorable from two and a half to four days 
•will be required to dry large fniits. If possible grading should be done during the cutting 
process; this pves an even diying on each tray and saves labor in sorting over and re- 
moving half dried fruit, which is inevitable should all sizes be placed on one tray. When 
sufficiently dry the trays should be emptied into sweating-boxes and allowed to remain 
for a few days. The fruit should then be put into clean calico bags with the necks securely 
tied, thus preventing the ingress of the moths. If left in boxes eggs will be deposited and 
the mbs will soon be found, the result being that the fruit will spoil and a resulphuring 
will be necessary. Store the fruit in a cool dry place, for if it is exposed to high tempera, 
tures it will lose in weight, become hard, and deteriorate in quality. Teaches are treated 
in a manner similar to that adopted for the apricot. Freestone, possessing a firm yellow 
flesh and not too juicy, is the only variety suitable for the purpose. The fruit siiould be 
above medium size, ^e clingstone can be dried, but does not sell readily. The extra 
return for peeling does not pay for the labor, and all peaches go on the market unpeded. 
TKey should be out in the same way as apricots, and in order to get a good color they should 
be well sulphured. They should be removed from the evaporator while quite pliable, 
and not allowed to over-dry. Kiln-drying peaches gives them a bright golden color. 
The best varieties of dark prunes for drying are Prune Lagen, French prune, Fellemb^ ; 
and of the lighter varieties Golden Drop and Eeine Claude are the most suitable, l^ie 
fruit should be thoroughly ripe when picked, and should be immersed in a solution of lib. 
concentrated lye to lOgalls. water brought to the boiling point. It should then be placed 
in a perforated wire cage and immersed for from 6 to 10 seconds, according to the toughness 
of the skin, so that the skin may be slightly cracked, and then dipped again at once in 
fresh cold water. It should then be spread on tra^. The light-colored prunes should be 
sulphured so as to set the color well, men placed in the sun or evaporator. If the latter 
is used, care must be taken that the temperature does not exceed 125^ when the fruit is 
just placed in it. It can be gradually run up to 180® or 190®, Two, three, or four days 
are required for the process, according to the size of the fruit. It should be firm and 
pliable to the touch, and when removed, placed in sweat-boxes for two or three weeks. 
Before packing for market it should be again dipped in a hot liquid of glyceifine, saccharine, 
or oHve oil. This gives a brightness to the f^rat. It should then be graded and packed 
in 2e-lb. boxes lined with paraffin paper. As with the apricots, the grading should be done 
by means of a mechanical grader. Some difference of opinion exists as to whether lye- 
dipping or pricking is the more suitable for dealing with this fruit. Each method has 
its advocates, and both have their place in ^e prune-dr^ng industry, ^ch serving best 
under special conditions. The smaller sizes are more suitame for prickmg than dipping. 
Most varieties of apples will make a marketable dried fruit, although the most suitable 
varieties are the larger cooking, with firm white flesh. The periing, coring^ and slic^ 
is done by hand or power machine in the one operation. fruit is sometimes placed 
in a weak brine to assist in keeping its color ; . but tile ^3[din|^ sulphuring process is 
generally resorted to. Cai^e must be exercised, because U left too long in me vapor it 
will become highly charged with sulphur, and oonsemientily l<^e its value. As it discolors 
rapidly it must be placed in the fumigator as quiokJsf as possible or the dried product 
wm be second rate. If placed in an eyapo^ator at a temperature ranging from 1^® to 
160® it win dry in from six to eight hours. After this it should be placed nj a sT^t and 
allowed to stand for a lew days, so as to even up the bulk, and then placed in cahtco ba^ 
and securely tied,. The Duchess pear Is the only variety fit for drying. When 
these should be cu'b and the stalks drawn. The fruit should then be placed on trays, out 
side up, and highly sulphured, or it •will not ke^ its color* Hot weather is necessary 
to dry this fruit. Kiln-drying is mostly resorted to. The temperature may^run up to 
J80® or 190®, and the time required for drying is from four to six days. The process 
necessitates oonsiderahle attention The fumigator shotdd, be handy to the cutting-shed, 
and should be constructed to suit requirements as to size. ’ Any material that wm make 
an airtight box may be used, viz., matchboard papered qn the iniride ; hmm, with a 
good coat of whitewash, or well-tarred linoleum or f^tdoth. Trays should bq stacked 
'one on top of the otheng. A hole of from 12in.,tq Iflin. deepshculd be du| in i?^hioh to plai^ 
a small iron pot. -The mouth of the hole should tSaSe outsid^m order that the 

pot may be pushed undCr when the sulphur k ht. It ^ hq coveifed with iron or 
board, and earth or sand should be placed so ^.at ihi fumes escape. The drying 
trays safe made In various ways and sizes. ’ prefer matehdhul!!^ as’ the boards dove- 
tail into onh another,; others prefer laths. Stodysif|fesJor trays aa:e 4ft. by 3f6. 

md 6ffc. by aft., and a good one^mfim tray A good t^y mould have tjin. 

lin. cleats, with the hoards or laths seour^y uhued'tb samo* A lath should be secured 
?|0 . each end of -the tray, which, prevents cut nw the. edges falling off. These 
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trays may also be utilised during other seasons for the purpose of storing other fruits, 
such as lemons, oranges, and apples. The drying ground should be clean, unbroken, and* 
fairly level. Lucerne ground is unsuitable, as the fruit dries more slowly and moths are- 
sometimes troublesome. A dry grass patch is best, as there is no dust, which is so much 
of a nuisance on the bare, unbroken ground.” In discussing the subject, Mr. Darwent. 
said the method of sun-drying did not impart a good color to apples. . Prunes pai& well, 
as they only lost about h^f their weight when drying. If he could get 5s. 6d. per case 
he wotdd sell his fruit off the tree. It did not pay to dry windfall apples. In reply to- 
a question as to whether the amount of sulphur required to treat a sulphurer half-filled 
with trays would be equal to the amount required when the complement of trays was 
to be treated, Mr. Richardsbn pointed out that, while not so much would be needed, thc' 
d^rease would not be proportionate to the reduction of the number of trays. 


Penola. January 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26 Jin.) 

Pbesbnt. — ^Messrs. Richardson (chair), McDonald, Adamson, Strong, Williams, Fuller- 
ton, Ricketts, Peake, Miller, Darwent, and Oekley (Horn Sec.). 

Questions erom Congress eor Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk , — ^Members were of opinion that the farmer was at a disad- 
vantage under the present system of weighing each bag of wheat separately, as all fxaetakw 
of a pound that each bag registered were claimed by the buyer, who could poesihly gfe 
Slbs. or 41bs. in every lOOlbs. Therefore, if the whole load was weighed at onoe* there* 
would only be the one “ draw,” and consequently a more accurate weight would be* 
obtained. 

Light Horse Brbbdinq. — ^The discussion on Mr. Williams’s paper on “ Light Horse- 
Breeding,’* which was printed in the December issue, page 599, was opened by Mr. Williams 
outlining the main points of his paper. The breeding of light horses, he said, was totall|ri|| 
.different from the breeding of cattle or sheep, the various strains of which were quit^^ 
distinct and true to type ; whereas the different breeds of horses had for generations 
been crossed to such an extent that it was now very difficult to follow any line. For ’ 
light purposes the horse must please the eye, and also satisfy the rider or driver with regard' 
to his ease of action and ability to perform the work required of him. He placed greatest 
faith in the low set thoroughbred and the Arab. The latter appeared small, but his 
endurance was marvellous. These two classes produced the best hack and hackney, 
but they shoxdd never be crossed with the draught. If they were crossed with the pony- 
the progeny possessed good feet, and would stand a lot of work on hard metal. Mr. 
Darwent said the carrying capacity of the thoroughbred had been sacrificed for pace, 
the result being that nowadays one did not see the thick-set thoroughbreds, renowned 
for their stamina (popularly known as the old stock horse), which were in use in the past. 
Mr. Miller considered they were too low in front. Mr. Ricketts thought that ;the progeny 
of the Suffolk-thoroughbred cross, although pleasing to the eye as hacks, did not fol^ 
all the requirements of a hack. One drawback to the Arab and thoroughbred was that 
inany of them presented a weedy appearance, which caused them to re^se a low price 
in tne saleyard^ although they might possess great powers of endurance, Mr, Fuller- 
ton said that many good himters were produced by crossing the Suffolk with the blood, 

A large proportion of the hlood horses ol the present day were faulty in the legs. AH' 
meml^rs agreed that the methods outlined by Mr. Williams produced the best stock 
for all light purposes. 

Destruction ot Thistles. — Mr. Fullerton drew attention to the scarcity of thistles 
in early sown crops, which was attributed by Mr. Adam^n to the fact that where the < 
luops got an early start they gained ascendency over the thistles. Oat crops usually 
^w rapidly at the beginning, but generally wheat made podr headway when young,. 
Sbd n^howed the thistles to become well established. In the destruction of the &stles 
ws essential, and working at seed time with a broad-tine cultivator would 
ptdl out whilst they were young. The disc cifftivator only cut off the top of the- 
root ahi tjm remainder oontinuea to grow. 


'4 ■ 



Winreiga, Janaiyrp* 6. 

(chair), (Jdldswbtthy, Fidr^a^r, Fry, Tttlbtfook, F, and 
Haynes, Tassie, OOok (Hou; WMtorr, 
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Shrkp Brrudtng in Conjunction with Aoru ultdril PuRstTirs— Mr K^ton read 
the followincr paper on this subject : — The keeping of ‘^heep in conjunction with agi*icul- 
tnre is a source of considerable profit. When we get our liiul in woiking order and 
subdivided, wo shall be able to make a good income from the sheep we can send to maiket. 
We shall have to grow fodder crops siicii Algerian oath, and Thousand -headed 

kale, and by so doing shall increaso the carrying capacity of our land. The system of 
bare fallow is a thing of the pa fit in other parts of the country that I have visited. The 
plan followed now is to fallow for rape or oats for sheep feed, and so get the benefit of the 
droppings for the grain crop that is put in after the rape is done. The oats can be left 
for grain, or ploughed in for green manure. As soon as seeding is done the ground is 
ploughed, and the cultivators are kept going all through the dry weather, killing weeds 
and conserving moisture, and as soon as rains como in February or March the fodder 
crop is sown. The sheep run in the paddocks during the time they are being cultivated, 
and they assist in keeping the weeds down^ and eat the roots of such plaints as sorrel. 
They ate great scavengers and their droppings are valuable as a fertiliser. The usual 
pl\n is to sow 61bs. of rape seed, lOlbs. of Algerian oats, and lib. of mustard seed, with 
701bs. of manure. Rape sown in February or March is ready for feeding in June, and can 
be fed down close, and then if allowed to come on again will make another good growth. 
It goes to seed in November, after which ihoTO is not much feeding. The paddock is 
then ready to plough for a grain crop. It is advisable to sow rape thickly, as it then sends 
its tap-roots down into the subsoil and gains access to plant food from which otherwise 
no benefit would be obtained. Rape sown thinly sends out roots from the side of the 
plant th it food noar the surface. I saw nipe in Bordertown sown in the spring, but it 
did noi appear to have paid for the trouble of sowing it. Tt is a mistake to sow rape in 
summer, as it is liable to meet with dry weather or an attack of the blight. In a crop of 
rape sown in the summer you aie only growing weeds to smother the grain crop that is 
to follow, and you got little return from cither grain or rape. The early crops of wheat 
or oats will benefit from being fed down till the beginning of August, as sheep will eat 
all the frosted leaves, and so give the plant a fresh start. The sheep also tread the ground 
firm round the roots and the plant stools far better a** a consequence. Thousand-headed 
kale requires staffer land and a different mode ot cultivation. Kale is grown in rows 
2ft. Oin. apart with the plants 2ft. apart, and is usuallv out for the stock. As you out 
the hrmiohea off others grow. The most profitable sheep for the small farmer, in my 
opinion, is the Shropshire and Shropshire crosses, as you can keep more to the acre than 
of any other breed, and there are fewer rejects by the buyei's. From a butcher’s point 
of view the Shrop. has less wasty fat and more lean meat than any of the other breeds. 
The grasses with which I have been most successful are Rhodes, Thihria rrmmviatat. 
Prairie, Tall Oat, and Meadow grass. Some of the millets will do well here in an oidinary 
season, and they are good sheep fodder. X had rape in Qippsland that grew JlOin. in 
seven weeks. With only half that growth we will be able to do well with sheep in con- 
junction with agriculture. As soon as we can get our blocks fenced and can run sheep 
we can grow enough wool to pay the interest on the expenditure and household expenses.” 
Considerable discussion ensued. Rape was thought better than kale, in that it did not 
require the thinning out or after cultivation that kale did, although kale produced 
more feed and oould stand more adverse conditions than rape. As regards the sowing 
of mustard with rape as a preventive to bloat in sheep, members thought it generally 
useless, as sheep invariably preferred rape to mustard and, as a rule, ate out rape before 
they touched mustard. Mr. Fry hod had experience in this district with grasses, and 
the varieties that did best with him were (‘‘ocksfoot, Sheep’s Burnet, Yorkshire Fog, 
and lucerne. Rhodes grass suffered severely from frost. It was thought that there was 
more loss of lambs in lambing when the Shrop. ram was used on Merino ewes. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


Value of Wheat Cultivation. 

Some interesting statistics referring to production in South Australia have 
been made available by the Government Statist. The importance of the 
wheat harvest to the State is shown by the fact that the production of grain 
for each of the five years preceding the present season has averaged 
21,095,664bush., and inclusive of the W'heaten crop the mean annual value 
for the five seasons was £5,142,261 ; the value of the 1910“! 1 wheaten grain 
and hay crop on the average prices to date of writing being £5,392,933, As 
intimately associated with vrheat culture, the fact should be remembered 
that the capital invested in machinery and, implements owned by the farmers 
was in 1910 assessed at £2,349,819 ; and, further, that the prosperous con- 
dition of the farming industry is directly reflected in the activity of many of 
the secondary industries of the State, notably the agricultural implement 
and machine factories, which for 1910 numbered 60, employing 1,644 hands, 
and turning out work valued at £372,175. There is reason to be gratified 
with the record of wheat culture for the whole State. The figures for 1910-11 
season are — ^wheat for grain, 2,104,717 acres ; 24,344,740bush., average per 
acre ll-57bush. Mean for last five seasons — wheat for grain, 1,826,817 
acres ; 21,095,664bush. ; average per acre, ll'55bush. The Lower North 
division has averaged for the last five seasons 7,489,987bush, of wheat, or 
14bush. per acre. 


The Stockowners^ Guide. 

TTm Stockowners* Guide^ which has recently been published by the pro- 
prietors of The Pastoralists* Bedew, should prove useful to those engaged 
in farming or pastoral pursuits and kindred industries. The vohime contains 
a great ^eal of practical information, given in a clear manner, on a variety 
of subjects relating to station and farm appliances and improvements, and 
is profusely illustrated. Among the matters dealt with are fencing, water 
supply, drafting yards for sheep and cattle, sheep and cattle dipping and 
dips, buildings, bush fixes, rabbit destruction, irrigation, and ensilage. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that the drawings relating to the building of 
an adobe cottage appeared in the February, 1909, issue of the Journal of 
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A 50 Years* Record. 

During the 50 seasons, 1861 -2 to 1910-11 inclusive, the average annual 
nuinber of acres of wheat sown for grain in South Australia was 1,357,187 
acres, off which 484,108,365bush. were reaped, giving an average annual yield 
of 9,682, 167bush., or 7*13bush. per acre. During the same period the State 
exported 8,684,900 tons of breadstuffs, valued at £72,280,499. The average 
price of wheat at Port Adelaide during the 50 years was 4s. 6^d. per bushel. 


Exposing tbe Robber Cow. 

Under the above heading The New Zealand Farmer publishes the results 
of tests of the dairy herds owned by certain suppliers to the Thames Valley 
Dairy Company. In all about 2,000 cows were tested, and the results should 
cause farmers and dairymen who do not keep a record of the milk production 
of their cows to ponder deeply. The disparity,'' says the writer of the 
article, “ between the herd which gave the highest average and the herd 
which gave the lowest average is so great that it can at once be seen how the 
profit of herds, or of groups of herds, may be seriously lessened, if not turned 
into a loss, by the presence of the robber cow. In the best herd (average 
46*551bs. butter-fat) there were 25 cows, and the money value of the fat, at 
Is. per pound, was £2 68. per cow ; but the best cow in the herd produced 
£2 18s. for the month, as against ,£1 13s. by the worst cow. In the worst herd 
(average 17*521bs.) there were 11 cows, with an average production per month 
of only 17s. 6d. worth of butter-fat. In this case the best cow (of the 11) 
was worth but £1 3s. for the month, while the worst W’as only worth 11s. 1 
Fancy feeding, milking, attending, and owning a cow whose gross yieFd was 
less than 5d, per day." The thirty-day average butter-fat yield of the 10 
highest COW’S was 74*551bs. each, and that of the 10 lowest only ll*01bs. each. 
With 2,000 cows the annual cost of testing in Thames Valley is estimated 
at 38. per cow for the first year and 2s. fid. per cow^ thereafter. 


Area under Crop. 

The area under crop in the Commonwealth in 1910-11 aggregated 11,893,478 
acres, or an average of 2’72 acres per head of the population. In proportion 
to population South Australia had the largest area under crops, viz., 2,746,334 
acres, an average of 6*90 acres, per . head of the population. The averages 
of the other States per head were — ^New South Wales, 2*07 acres ; Victoria, 
3*08 acres ; Queensland, 1*13 acres ; Western Australia, 3*15 acres ; and 
Tasmania, 1*50 acres per head. 
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Demand for Artificial Manures in Japan, 

In consequence of the increasing requirements of Europe and the United 
States for soya bean cake as a feeding stuff, there have been marked decreases 
in the imports of the cake into Japan, where it is used as a manure. Partly 
as a result of this there is at the present time an increasing demand for sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and phosphates in Japan. The imports of sul- 
phate of ammonia in 1910 were 69,000 tons, valued at £925,500, as compared 
with 46,000 tons in 1909 and 66,000 tons in 1908. This manure is obtained 
almost entirely from the United Kingdom, 57,000 tons of the 69,000 tons 
imported in 1910 coming from this country. It is stated that sulphate of 
ammonia will always be required for wet land cultivation, i.c., for such crops 
as rice and the rush used for making .matting. Nitrate of soda, on the other 
hand, being essentially a manure for dry land cultivation, is used in Japan 
for mulberry, tobacco, tea, wheat, barley, rye, indigo, and vegetables. The 
imports of this manure rose from 6,000 tons in 1909 to 14,000 tons in 1910. 
Phosphates increased in the same period from 70,000 tons to 167,000 tons. 
The total import of manures is valued at £3,869,000, and the home production 
of artificial fertilisers at £3,023,000. It is estimated that if the value of the 
other manui'es used is added the total annual consumption would probably 
amount to £17,000,000 . — Journal of British Board of Agriculture, 


British Imports of Agiicnltural Food Products. 

The total value of the principal articles of food imported ifato the United 
Kingdom in 1911 was £190,712,000, as against £189,418,000' in 1910, 
£191,505,000 in 1909, £183,967,000 in 1908, £188,353,000 in 1907, £181,604,000 
in 1906, and an average of £177,047,000 in the three years 1903-5. These 
figures represent the value (cost, insurance, and freight) as declared to the 
Customs officers at the port of arrival, of the grain and flour, meat and animals 
for food, butter, cheese, eggs, condensed milk, fruit and vegetables, hops, 
lard, and margarine, which may be grouped together as agricultural food 
products in the sense that they compete more or less directly with the home 
supply. The increase in value during the past year, as compared with 1910, 
was due to* the increased cost, on th^ whole, of the meat (of all kinds) and dairy 
produce imported. 


South Africans Fresh Fruit Export Trade. 

fresh fruit export trade of South .Africa has shown a remarkable develop- 
ment during the last six years. According to figures published by the Unions' 
Trade Commissioner in London the number of boxes of all varieties of fruit 
exported from the Cape Province each year from 1906 to 1910, inclusive, 
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was as follows : — 1906, 59,866 boxes ; 1907, 82,335 boxes ; 1908, 172,922 
boxes ; 1909, 173,922 boxes ; 1910, 201,871 boxes. The number of boxes 
shipped in 1911 from all ports of the South African Union totalled 245,549 
boxes, the principal lines being — ^Peaches, 27,800 boxes ; pears, 62,067 boxes ; 
plums, 47,660 boxes ; grapes, 86,030 boxes ; and apricots, 8,121 boxes. 


Sheep-Feeding Experiment. 

The Agricultural Department of the University College of North Wales 
have conducted a very interesting feeding experiment involving the use of 
soya bean cake with sheep. Two lots of sheep — 15 in each lot — ^were selected. 
Lot No. 1 received sliced swedes, hay, Jib, per head crushed oats, Jib. per 
head soya bean cake. Both lots had as much swedes and hay as they would 
eat, the amounts consumed being practically the same in both cases, 71bs. 
of swedes and fib. of long hay per head per day. From January 10th until 
March 10th the sheep in lot No. 1 gained 126lbs., whereas those in lot No. 2, 
which were fed on linseed cake, gained 1541bfi., an increase of 291b8. over 
those fed on the soya bean cake. From January 10th to March 10th lot No. 1 
consumed 2211bs. soya bean cake, lot Nu. 2 an equal amount of linseed cake. 
The 2211bs, soya bean cake cost 13s. lOd., as compared with 19s. for the 2211bs. 
linseed cake. It is evident, therefore, that the extra increase of 291bs, pro- 
duced by the linseed cake was obtained by an expenditure of 5s. 2d. The 
aheep were sold by auction on March 14th, and averaged 5d. per pound live 
weight. The 201bs. increase was, therefore, worth 12s. Id. As it was obtained 
at a cost of 6s. 24., the net gain in favor of the Hnseed cake was 6s. lld. A, 
the sheep in this lot handled rather better than those fed on soya bean cakes 
the difference in favor of the linseed cake was somewhat greater than is shown 
by the figures. The experiment shows, however, that the soya bean cake 
is a good feeding stuff, and as its manurial value is higher than that of linseed 
cake, the prices paid for the two most probably represent fairly accurately 
their relative values. 


Wasting Time. 

A good day's work is worth a good day's wage, and the branch of farming 
that will not do this and leave a small profit to the owner'Should he left severely 
alone. In no branch of farming probably is this more evident than in daiiying. 
There are too many cows in our herds that do not produce enough butter-fat 
to pay for their feed. It is difficult enough to get rdmhle men to milk cows, 
hut it does not minimise this trouble when such inen are engaged in attending 
to very unprofitable milkers. Even under normal conditions there are 
numerous instances where the returns of a herd of 86 cows do not exceed 
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those from a herd of 20 ; but in getting this return it necessitates the extra 
time, labor, and patience in milking an extra 15 cows twice a day. Assuming 
that 12 cows are milked in an average hour, this means that two and a half 
hours are lost in unremunerative labor every day, which from the same sized 
herd in a year would amount to over 90 days, taking 10 hours as a working, 
day. This ought to be proof enough that it is very easy to waste valuable 
labor on a dairy farm . — Sydney Morning Herald. 


Fatnre of Australian Wheat Industry* 

In an article on “ Wheat and its Cultivation,” appearing in the February 
number of the Vicionan Journal of AgricuUme, Mr. A. E. V- Richardson,, 
M. A., B.Sc., writes : — The future of the Australian wheat industry is largely 
dependent on the profitable utilisation of those vast areas at present considered 
outside the margin of ' safe * farming. From the remarkable developments- 
that have resulted during the last decade in the profitable opening up of lands 
that hitherto were considered practically useless, it is quite apparent that it is 
not safe for anyone to predict tjhe possible confines of profitable wheat- 
farming in the future. To further extend the zone of profitable cultivation 
it is evident that attention must be concentrated on those factors which wilL 
enable the grower of the future to raise wheat successfully on the more arid 
portion of the Commonwealth.” 


Apples on River Country. 

” No possibility of doubt exists as to the especial suitableness of the river 
country for the production of a high-class pear, but it is still an open question 
(says The Itemnark Pioneer) whether it will pay to grow apples on a com- 
mercial scale. The qualities of Renmark apples for export purposes have not 
yet been tested ; but in such matters as color and uniformity of size from 
year to year the local product will more than hold its own with that of rainfall 
districts.” 


Chnmability of Cream. 

” In an article in the Journal of the AgricuUural Socieiy, by Messrs. Cooper,. 
Nuttall, and Freak, of the Cooper Research Laboratory, dealing with the fat- 
globules of milk, a number of investigations are described which were under- 
taken with the object of explaining the variations in the behaviour of , cream 
W^^ighurning. It appears that the cream of various breeds — and even the 
of individual cows — shows a persistent difference in behaviour as regards. 
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the time required for churning and the amount of fat recovered in the form 
of butter. It appears that cream in which the average size of the globules 
is large gives the best results for butter-making, whereas for cheese-making 
the smaller globules give better results. The authors describe the ingenious 
apparatus they have devised for carrying out these investigations on the 
^ churnability ’ of milk. They are unable to announce a solution of the 
various problems to which the subject gives rise, but it is hoped that a more 
extended series of experiments wUl yield valuable results .'' — Journal of 
British Board of Agriculture, 


Pork and Artichokes. 

At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College they have an acre of sandy loam 
which was planted with Jerusalem artichokes several years ago. In April 
every year they bring a portable pig-house on to the ground, and 60 young 
pigs are turned in to root out the tubers. The pigs do this willingly, and 
put on 11b. per head per day for six weeks. At the same time they manure 
the ground with their excreta- They are taken o£E before they have devoured 
all the tubers, because a few are required as seed for next crop. The ground 
is cultivated, being already sown with the remnants of the crop. The pigs 
are sent to market, when it is found that the acre of artichokes has produced 
over a ton of pork, W'orth about £60. The above reminds us of the gentleman 
(American, of course) who discovered that rats breed faster than cats, and 
•established a large cat-^skin farm. An equal number of cats and rats were 
turned into an enclosure. The cats kept down the surplus rats, whilst after 
the periodical harvest of cat-skins, the carcasses were thrown back as food 
for the rats ; and so on for ever. But the artichoke yarn is quite true. Any 
reader can go to the College and see the work in progress ; and, moreover, 
if he is a pig-breeder, he can repeat it himself on a waste corner of his farm. — 
AgricfuUural Gazette of N,S,W. 


Electricity In Sheep-Breeding, 

Professor Silas Wentworth, of Los Gatos, California, gives some curious 
information as to his experiments wdth electric influence on animal ard 
vegetable life at his experimental farm on the Tyler Eanch, near Roseville. 
He states that the results of this work* during the past year have proved that 
electricity more than doubles the lamb crop, and greatly increases the yield 
of wool. A flock of 2,000 sheep was divided, one half being placed in a field 
under the power wires of the Great Western Power Company, whilst the 
other half was removed from electric influences. In the field under the 
electric power line the production of lambs averaged a fraction over two Is mbs 
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to each ewe ; in the adjoining field, where electrical influence was lacking, 
the lamb average was less than one to each ewe. Similar differences were 
noted in the yield of wool from the sheep in the two fields under notice.. The 
fleeces from the sheep in the electrically influenced pasture proved to be 20 
per cent, heavier than in the other cases. It is also stated that preparations- 
have been made to plough up both fields and plant wheat, when the effect 
of the current on the growth of that cereal will be tested, and the results are 
awaited with a great deal of interest. — Li'oe Stock Journal, 


Imports and Exports of Plants. 

During the month of January 5,124bush. of fresh fruits, 4,589 bags of pota- 
toes,* 170 bags of onions, and 52pkgs. of plants were inspected and admitted 
at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protec- 
tion Act of 1886 ; 702bush. of bananas (chiefly overripe) were rejected. 
Under the Federal Commerce Act 1,526 cases of fresh fruits, llOpkgs. of 
preserved fruit, and 2,220pkgs. dried fruit ^ere exported to oversea markets 
during the same period. These were distributed as follows ; — ^For London, 
2,220pkgs. dried fruit ; for India and East, 20pkgs. preserved fruit, and 1,157 
cases apples ; for New Zealand, 138 cases citrus fruit, 231 cases grapes, and 
90pkgB. preserved fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 547pkgs. plants, 
seeds, &c., were admitted- During the month of February 4,498bush. of 
fresh fruits, 1*548 bags of potatoes, 367 bags of onions, and 21pkgs. of plants 
were inspected and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act of 1885 ; 658bush. of bananas and 
3bush. mixed fruit (chiefly overripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal 
Commerce Act 36,217 cases of fresh fruit, 3,531pkgs, dried fruit, and 251pkgs. 
preserved fruit were exported to oversea markets during the same period. 
These were distributed as follows : — ^For London, 19,922 cases apples, 825 
cases pears, 2,460pkgs. dried fruit, llpkgs. preserved fruit; for Germany, 
10,930 cases apples and 554 cases pears ; for India and East, 2,194 cases 
apples, 53 cases^ grapes, and ISpkgs. preserved fruit; for New Zealand, 699 
oases grapes, 20 cases lemons, U071pkgs. dried fruit, 230pkgs- preserved 
fruit, and 20 cases pears. Under the Federal Quarantine Act l,393pk:gs.. 
plant, seeds, &c., were admitted from oversea sources. 
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iNQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, wul be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the enquirer must accompany each question. Enquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture, Adelaide.’* 


Mange in Dogs. 

Moockra ” asks — Please advise a remedy for mange in dogs.” 

Answer — ^The following will be found beneficial if applied twice a week 
and less often as improvement takes place : — Creosote, Jo«. ; solution of 
potash, loz. ; olive oil, 7ozs. ; mix well 

** Coonalpyn ” asks — How and when to graft a peach tree about eight 
years of age, grown from a peach stone ? ” 

Answer — ^Peach trees are seldom grafted with wood scions, but are budded 
by the shield budding method. A tree eight years old should be cut off down 
on the main arms and allowed to shoot afresh. ' Into these shoots the buds 
are inserted just above where the shoots emerge from the arms or old wood. 
Cut the tree back in August, and the young shoots should be ready for the 
buds by Christmas or earlier. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Harvest Report, 1911-12. 


'Ey Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Koseworthy Agricultural College. 
(Continued from •page 71S.) 


BAELEY. 

In 1911-12 we had under six-row barley ^6-09 acres distributed as follows : — 

Ebsary’s ” C, 38-48 acres ; Ebs^ry’s '^ B, 24-96 acres ; ‘‘ Elett’s,” 3-24 
acres ; Field No. 4, 5*91 acres ; Pig Paddock B, 3-50 acres ; total, 76-09 
acres. * 

'^Ebsary’s’^ C. 

This field is covered with light soil of limestone formation characteristic of 
local mallee land. Its past history is summarised below : — 1899, purchased 
and fallowed ; 1900, wheat ; 1901, bare fallow ; 1902, wheat ; 1903, bare 
fallow ; 1904, barley ; 1905, pasture ; 1906, bare fallow ; 1907, wheat ; 
1908, rape ; 1909, bare fallow ; 1910, wheat ; 1911, barley. 

It will be noticed that during the last six years this field has been four times 
under crop and twice under bare fallow. This represents a type of rotation 
which I think well adapted to local conditions. 

In 1911 the wheat stubbles of the preceding season were ploughed up on 
a shallow furrow, and subsequently worked down to a suitable condition of 
tilth between March 28th and April 6th. Later on, between May 1st and 
3rd, 621bs. of Short-head barle'y of the fourth selection were drilled in with 
2cwts. of 36/38 superphosphate. The land was quite dry at the time of 
sowing. In the early portion of the season there was a heavy undergrowth 
of * clover in the field, and between June 27th and 30th the harrows were run 
over it without, however, doing much apparent good. It ie as well to state 
that in the end the field ripened off perfectly clean—a clear proof that a 
w;ell-grown crop of terley is well able to choke out weeds that would hinder 
the ^owth of oats or wheat. The crop was cut down between the 2nd and 
7th of November for threshii^, returning eventually l,715bush. 391bs. of 
fine, plump, well-deVeloped. barley,, or an average per acre of 44bush. 29lbs. 

I wish to draw 'jarticul^ attention 'to the results in this field, as they 
illustrate well, I think, the great value of six-row -barleys in dry seasons, and 
consequently in dry districts. Here in an exceptionally dry season we have 
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a field nearly 39 acres in area carrying an exceedingly fine crop of barley 
immediately after a crop of wheat. And since the field had not been treated ’ 
as bare fallow in the preceding season, the success of the crop cannot be 
attributed to fallow rains”; nor again to rains immediately preceding 
seeding operations, since at see4i|ig time the soil was quite dry, .and the 
barley did not show above ground ^until close on to June. Hence the 7-82in. 
of rain that fell between seeding and harvesting operations were solely 
responsible for a crop going close on 45bush. to the acre. In Egypt, in the 
immediate neighborhood of Alexandria, where the average yearly rainfall 
is between 7in. and 8in., barley is the only crop that can be successfully 
grown without the aid of artificial irrigation ; it owes this largely to its 
short growing period, and in this sense it may be said to be more Nought- 
resistant than wheat. It has often been a matter of surprise to me that six-row 
barleys are not more generally grown in South Australia, particularly in the 
drier districts, where oats rarely succeed. There is hot the slightest doubt 
but that barley at 2s. is more profitable than wheat at 3s. 6d., particularly 
when we take into account the fact that barley need not be preceded by a 
year of bare fallow. The comparison, however, of the two cereals one with 
the other is perhaps hardly fair, since I do not pretend that barley should 
displace wheat, but be grown in conjunction with it. With greater justice 
it may be stated that in my experience the rotations 1-bare fallow, 2-wheat, 
3-barley, or 1-bare fallow, 2-wheat, 3;barley d-pasture leave a greater margin 
of net profit in this district than the rotations 1-bare fallow, 2-wheat, or 
1-bare fallow, 2-wheat, 3-pasture. 


‘^Ebsaby’s” B, 

In this field, as has already been stated, there were 24*96 acres under barley. 
The past history of the field down to 1903 is the same as that already indi- 
cated for Ebsary’s C. Variations that have taken place since that year 
are indicated below ; — 1903, bare fallow ; 1904, oats ; 1906, pasture ; 1906, 
bare fallow ; 1907, oats and wheat ; 1908, pasture ; 1909, pasture ; 1910, 
bare fallow ; 1911, barley and wheat. 

This is one of the low-lying fielN of the farm, and both in 1909 and 1910 it 
was under water for several months ; hence, although the bulk of the field 
was treated as bare fallow in 1910, the area sown to barley in 1911 was not 
broken up until February of the same year. This portion of the field, wWch 
had been under water for long periods of time for two years, did not have time 
to sweeten, and at one time it looked as if the barley crop would turn out a 
more or less complete failure ; eventually, however, it recovered, and, although 
short in the straw, it yielded very fairly. 

The barley portion of the field was sown to two varieties of our own breeding 
of six-row barleys, via., Eoseworthy Oregon barley — area, 11*9 acres — 
sown on June 2nd at the rate of 651bs. to the acre, with 2cwts. of 36/38 super- 
phosphate ; and Square-head barley of the fifth selection— area 13*06 acres— 
sown on June 2nd and 3rd under the same conditions as the preceding barley. 

Eoseworthy Oregon of the third selection yielded 33bush. 121bs- to the acre, 
and Square-head barley of the fifth selection yielded ;28bush, 181bs. to the 
acre. If we take into consideration the poor appearance these barleys 
presented in the spring these yields must be considered as very satisfactory.^ 
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‘‘ Flett’s.” 

In Flett’s we had 3-24 acres of barley sown in small lots for special seed 
purposes. This field had been treated as bare fallow in 1910. Details con- 
cerning seeding and yields are shown below in Table VIII. : — 

Table VIII. — Showing SeeMng and Yields of Seed Begleys Sown %n 


Fletfsr 

Seed 

Yariety. Selection. Area. per Date of Yield per Acre, 

Acre. Sowing. 

Acres. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Short-head 4th 1-81 56 May 29 50 17 

Short-head 5th 0-79 60 May 26 51 27 

Square-head 6th 0*43 60 May 26 39 39 

Roseworthy Oregon . . 4th 0-21 60 May 26 61 17 


This represents an average yield per acre for the four barleys of 50bush. 5lbs. 

Field No. 4. 

This is the Permanent Experiment Field in which we had in 1911 about 
5*91 acres under six-row barleys. Full information concerning cropping 
results in this field are always published in separate reports. It will be 
sufficient therefore to state here that the yidd of this area proved to be 41bush. 
481bs. to the acre. 

Pia Paddock B. 

This is a field which is at times grazed by pigs and at times under crop. 
Its recent history is indicated below : — 1906, rape ; 1907, grazed ; 1908, 
grazed ; 1909, sorghum ; 1910, kale ; 1911, barley. 

The kale stubbles were broken up with the plough on May 10th ; we were 
not able to work down the soil until June 12th to 14th. On July 14th Bose- 
worthy Oregon barley of the third selection was drilled in at the rate of 761bs. 
to the acre with 2051bs. gi 36/38 superphosphate. Even for barley this 
represented very late sowing, and the yield was propoitionately satisfactory. 
Eventually the three and a half acres returned 120bush. 241bs., representing 
a yield per acre of 34bush. 281bs. 

General Barley Average. 

We gathered in 3,014bush. 201bs. of barley from 76-09 acres, representing 
a general average yield per acre of 39bush. 311bs. When we take into con- 
sideration the general character of. the season, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves on these results. How they compare with the results of preceding 
seasons is shown below in Table IX. 

Table IX. — Shoiving Average Barley Yields on the College Farm, 1904-11. 


Tear. 

Rainfall. 

« Useful” Total 
Inches. Inches. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Average Yield per 
Acre. 

Bush. lbs. 

1904 

11-0 

14-70 

27-86 

38 

83 

1906 

14-23 

16-71 

66-73 

, 26 

4 

1906 

... 16-30 

19-72 

51-00 

40 

38 

1907 

. . . 13-81 

16-06 

79-30 

31 

21 

1908 

. . . 16-63 

17-74 

94-83 

43 

49 

1909 

. . . 21-15 

23-05 

76-27 

35 

0 

1910 

16.79 

28-87 

113-42 

37 

9 

1911 

8-19 

12-42 

76-09 

39 

31 

'Average of ei^t years 

— 

— 

— 

36 

23 
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RYE. 

Por the last three years we have grown small areas of four varieties of rye, 
which I imported from Prance in 1908. In this State, I suppose, rye is 
valuable mainly for its straw. It may be added that the straw growth of 
these ryes has proved excellent in each season that they have been tested 
In 1911 these four varieties of rye were sown on May 26th, in Plett’s, on 
land that had been tieated as bare fallow at the rate of 601bs. to the acre 
with 2cwts. of 36/38 superphosphate. Details concerning their respective 
yields are shown below in Table X. 

Table X . — Showing Rye Yields in 1911-1912. 


Variety. 

Multicaule Eye 


Area. 
Acres. 
.... 0-50 


Yield. 

Bush, lbs. 

11 24 

Giant Winter Rye 


.... 0-51 


9 45 

Schlanstedt Rye 


.... 0-60 


9 48 

March Rye 


.... 0-49 

• * • « 

20 9 

Mean 


.... 2-00 

• • • ■ 

12 43 

I append below in Table XI. the average returns of the four varieties 

during the past three years. 

Table XL — Showing Returns from Four Va/rieties of Rye, 1909-11. 

Variety. 

1909. 

. Yields. 

1910. 

1911. 

Mean Yield 
of Variety. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

March Rye 

7 46 

16 4 

20 9 

14 38 

Multicaule Rye 

8 44 

12 40 

11 24 

10 55 

Giant Winter Rye 

11 34 

12 36 

9 45 

11 20 

Schlanstedt Rye 

4 3 

15 14 

9 48 

9 40 

Average yields of rye crops • 

8 15 

14 9 

12 43 

11 41 


It should be stated that in Table XI, the average bushel weight of rye is 
taken to be 56]bs. 


WHEAT. 

It has already been stated that the area originally intended for grain crops 
of wheat was considerably curtailed in 1911 by incursions into it made to 
meet our home requirements of hay* Wheat crops ultimately harvested for 
grain were placed in the following fields Plett’s,” “Nettle’s,” and 
“ Ebsary’s B;” In addition to the above must be included the wheat plots 
of the Permanent Experiment Field and depth of ploughing tests at 
“ Grainger’s.” 

“ Flbtt’s.” 

This field, which is 178 acres in area, carried several large blocks of wheat, 
together with our hand selection plots and special seed plots. This field 
made magnificent growth, and, apart from a few patches of takeall and charlock, 
looked promising right down to harvest-time; In the end, however, no field 
on the farm suffered more from the prolonged and extreme heat of November ; 
the grain at the time was in most varieties in the soft dough stage, and 
shrivelled away under the scorching influence of the sun’s rays, just as if the 
crop had been badly affected by a late attack of red rust. And when at 
harvest time we came to thresh out the grain the great bulk of it ran out 
into seconds, and as such was not marketable. Of all the varieties tested 
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in this field Comeback alone appeared to be able to withstand these adverse 
conditions- I append below in Table XII. a statement of the bushel weights 
of the varieties grown in large blocks in ‘‘ Flett’s.” An examination of the 
table will serve to show how much an unusual spell of hot weather at ripening 
ing time may serve to injure the sample of a well-grown crop of wheat. 


Table XII. — Showing Bushel Weights of Varieties of Wheat grown in Large 

Blochs in Fletfs, 1911. 


Variety. Bushel Weight. 

King’s White, selection 5 601bs. 

King’s Red, selection 5 62ilbs. 

Bang’s Red, selection 4 . 6l|lbs. 

Bearded Gulyas, selection 5 6l|lbs. 

Late Gluyas, selection 5 59jlbs. 

Gluyas, selection 4 621bs. 

Comeback, selection 2 - 661bs. 


The past history of this field may be summarised as follows : — 1902, pur- 
chased and fallowed ; 1903, wheat ; 1904, bare fallow ; 1905, wheat ; 1906, 
pasture *, 1907, bare fallow ; 1908, wheat ; 1909, pasture ; 1910, bare fallow ; 
1911, wheat, &c. 

This field was fallowed between June 25th and August 14th, 1910. The 
large blocks were sown between the 22nd and the 31st of May with 2cwts. 
of 36/38 superphosphate. The yields of the hirger plots are shown in Table 
XIII. 


Table XIII. — Showing Yields of Large Plots of Wheat in Flett's — 1911. 


Yields 

Variety. Selection. Date of Sowing. Seed per Acre. per Acre. 

lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Late Gluyas 5th . . May 24 . . 84 . . 20 16 

College Comeback . 3rd .. May 22-24 .. 78 .. 15 15 

Bearded Gluyas. .. . 5th .. May 27-29 .. 92 .. 14 . 7 

Gluyas ..., 4th .. May 29-31 .. 90 .. 14 0 

King’s Red 5th . . May 24>26 . . 82 . . 13 57 

Kings Red, 4th .. May 27-31 ,. 82 .. 10 9 

King’s White 5th .. May 26-27 .. 82 .. 8 18 


The block of Gluyas of the 4th selection, 24*73 acres in area, was divided 
up into four plots a little over six acres each, to illustrate the results of the 
spring working of cereals. Plot 1 was left untreated ; plot 2 was rolled and 
harrowed on July 6th ; plot 3 was harrowed on July 5th and 6th ; and plot 
4 was roll^ on July 5th. During the course of the whole season no out- 
ward difierence could be detected in any of the plots ; full harvest results 
are shown below in Table XIV. 


Table XIV. — Showing Harvest Remits of Plots of Gluyas vanously treated 

in Spring, 


Plot. 


Treatment. 


Untreated. ......... 

Harrowed and rolled 
Harrowed 

Rolled 


Yield per Acre. 
Total Produce. 

Tone. cwts. lbs. 

-. 1 14 8 

.. 1 6 45 

.. 1 8 67 

.. I 9 101 


Grain. 
Bush. lbs. 
16 8 
13 24 

12 37 

13 20 
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Thus it will be noted that on the whole the harvest results showed best, 
both in total produce and grain, frcAa the plot which received no spring 
treatment whatsoever. It should not be forgotten, however, that this 
represents the results of a single season, to which too much importance 
should not be attached. I propose repeating these tests in coming years. 

In addition to the larger blocks of wheat, returns from which have been 
indicated in Table XIII., we had in Flett’s several small plots, the harvest 
results of which are indicated below in Table XV.’ 

Table XV. — Showing Harvest Results from Small Plots of Wheat in Fletfs. 


Yield 

Variety. Observations. Area, per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. 

Crossbrtd, No. 63 ... Western Australian wheat — slightly 0*55 11 29 
spotted with rust ; takeall 

Cape Wheat Selection 2 — Late French wheat, 0-12 6 8 

slightly affected by red rust and flag 
smut ; takeall 

Queen Fan New College wheat — Flag slightly spot- 0-11 22 25 

ted with rust ; takeall 

Federation Selection 3 — Affected by rust and flag 0*34 11 52 

smut ; takeall 

Jonathan Selection 3 — Flag spotted with rust; 0*34 10 26 

takeall 


Carmichael’s Eclipse . Selection 4 — Flag fairly rusty ; takeall 0-16 16 53 

Marshall’s No. 3 a ... Selection 4 — Flag spotted with rust ; 0-32 13 54 

takeall 

Marshall’s No. 3 b ... Selection 4 — Flag spotted with rust; 0-28 7 37 

takeall 

College Eclipse Selection 4 — Flag spotted with rust ; 0*32 12 27 

takeall 

Late Gluyas Selection 6 — Flag spotted with rust ; 045 14 4 

takeall 

Wilmington Selection 1 — Flag spotted with rust ; 0-12 16 0 

takeall 

Viking Selection 3 — Flag fairly rusty ; takeall 0-20 13 35 

Bobs Flag just touches with rust ; a little 045 7 40 

flag smut 

Unknown E Flag touched with rust 0*26 6 16 

Suttor’s Prolific Flag spotted with rust. 0-24 6 3 

College Comeback ... Selection 4 — Flag just touched by rust ; 0‘31 8 4 

badly afE<6oted with takeall 

Gluyas Selection 6 — Flag spotted with rust, a 0*72 8 34 

little flag smut, and takeall 

King’s- Red Selection 6— Flag and sheath rusty ; 047 12 37 

heads slightly rusty ; takeall 

Combination . ' Marshall’s — Flag spotted with rust ^ 0-50 10 0 

takeall 

Unity Marshall’s — Flag just spotted with 049 8 2 

rust; takeall 

Prolific Marshall’sr— Flag rusty ; takeall,- 047 17 3 . 

Dorath Marshall’s— Flag rusty ; takeall 047 17, 33 

Unification Marshall’s — Flag rusty ; talseall 047 11 46 
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Table XV. — (Continued). 

Yield 

Variety. Observations. Area, per Aere. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. 

Pride Marshall’s — Flag spotted with rust.. 046 12 13 

Bang’s White Selection 6 — Flag and sheath rusty ; 041 17 0 

•takeall 

Bearded Gluyas Selection 6 — Flag and sheath rusty ; 0*36 14 38 

takeaU 

Petatz Surprise Flag spotted with rust ; takeall 049 11 20 

King Fan Selection 2 — New College wheat ; flag 0-08 8 33 

just spotted with rust ; takeall 

Adjini Flinty Tunisian wheat ; takeall 048 10 54 

Mahmoudi Flinty Algerian wheat ; takeall 0-96 11 50 

Dymenos Early Greek wheat ; takeall 0-36 9 54 

Egyptian wheat Flinty — Flag spotted with rust ; takeall 0*26 9 14 

Unfortunately, the various plots of wheat the ' harvest results of which 
are given above in Table XV., were both badly affected with takeall and 
charlock. Of all these varieties, however, a new crossbred wheat of our own 
— Queen Fan — stood out well in its ability to crowd out weeds. We are 
inclined to think well of this wheat, but cannot guarantee it until it has 
stood the test of several seasons. ' 

Before leaving this field it may be stated that to us it proved a most disap- 
pointing field ; it looked magnificent right down to the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and we expected from it yields between 20bush. and 30bush. In the 
end, instead of raising our general average, as we anticipated, it has only 
served to drag it down. 

'' Nottlb’s ” B. 

It has already been stated that the great bulk of this field, which was 
originally intended for grain, was eventually cut out for hay. Its past history 
is summarised below : — 1897, purchased and fallowed ; 1898, wheat ; 1899, 
wheat ; 1900, bare fallow ; 1901, wheat ; 1902, pasture ; 1903, bare fallow ; 
1904 wheat ; 1905, bare fallow ; 1906, wheat and barley ; 1907, pasture ; 
1908, bare fallow ; 1909, wheat and oats ; 1910, bare fallow ; 1911, wheat, 
oats, and beans. 

The small portion of this field left ultimately for wheat was fallowed in 
September and October of the preceding year. The seed was drilled in with 
2cwts. of 36/38 superphosphate. Harvest results are shown below in Table 
XVI.:— - 

Table XVL — Shomng Grain Harvest Results in Natty s B, 1911. 


' Seed per • 

Variety. S^ection. Area; Bate of Sowing. Acre. Yields per Acre. 

Acres. Lbs* Bush. lbs. 

College Eclipse 3rd 2*08 May 15-16 78 16‘ 10 

Marshall’s No. 3b .•*. 3rd 7-82 “ 12-13 82 15 38 

Queen Fan 1st 1-77 13-15 88 14 45 

Carmichaers Eclipse ,, 3rd 1-76 18-19 88 12 20 

King Fan 1st 1-63 8 88 11 . 37 

Jonathan 2nd . 1-99 “ 5-6 77 “ 11 37 

Marshall’s No. 3a .... . 3ra 5^28 11-12 82 11 23 

Huguenot — 2-27 ‘* 8 85 9 53 

Fan 6th 0*97 ^' 20 85 8 46 
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At no time did this field present a particularly promising appearance; 
hence, contrary to what was the case in Flett’s, the comparatively low yields 
were not unexpected* It should be noted that all varieties sown before 
May the 12th were sown unpickled in dry conditions of soil. 

Ebsary’s B. 

The past history of this field has already been given when dealing with 
the barley crops which it also carried ; it will be sufficient to recall that it was 
fallowed in 1910 between August the .20th and September the 10th. Portion 
of this field was also cut for hay ; the balance, 20*03 acres in area, had been 
sown to Gluyas of the fourth selection on June 1st to 3rd, at the rate of 901bs. 
of seed to the acre with 2cwts. of 36/38 superphosphate. This crop, being 
sown late, was exceptionally clean, and yielded ultimately 19bush. 311bs. to 
the acre. 

Plots of the Permanent Experiment Field. 

This field, which comprises a regular series of two-acre plots, is always de«tlt 
with separately in a report pf its own. It will be sufficient to state, therefore, 
that the field comprised 48*21 acres under wheat, which yielded at the rate of 
IGbush. 53lbs. 

Depth op Ploughing Tests in " Grainger’s.” 

In 1910 I started a series of one-acre plots in the recently purchased farm 
known as Grainger’s,” with the object of testing the influence of the depth 
of ploughing on the growth and yield of wheat. I propose continuing these 
plots for a series of years, testing at the same time the amount of moisture 
to be found in these various plots at different depths. Personally, I do not 
attach much importance to the results of a single season. Visitors to the 
institution, however, have at various times expressed interest in these experi- 
ments, and I think it well therefore to indicate the results of the present season 
for the satisfaction of those who saw the growing crops. The data are sum- 
marised in Table XVIL 

Table XVIL — Shotdng Harvest Results from Wheat Fallowed at Various 
Deaths in Grainger* s ” in 1911. 


Percentage Percentage Ratio of Straw 

No. of Depth of Total Pi oduce. Below Highest Grain. BelowHighest and Ohaf to 
Plot. Ploughing. Plot, No. 7. Plot, No. 7. SOlbs. of Grain. 

Inches. Tons owts. lbs. Percent. Bnsh. lbs. Percent. Lbs. 

1 2 1 18 94 16*8 19 34 3M .162 

3 4 2 3 84 6*3 27 10 4*3 120 

6 6 2 3 109 6*8 26 29 10*2 133 

7 8 2 6 78 — 28 23 — 124 

9 10 2 4 72 4*4 27 23 3*6 123 


11 .... 12 2 6 58 0*4 26 32 6*6 136 

These six-acre plots were broken up to the depths indicated in the second 
column between July 8th and August 10th, 1910. For the purpose we made 
use of a single-furrow plough, and regularly checked the depth at each furrow. 
On May 22nd and 28rd King’s White, of the fourtl^ selection, was drilled in 
at the rate of 801bs. to the acre with 2cwtB. of 36/38 superphosphate. All 

B 
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plots germinated regularly on June 3rd and 4th. They all came into bloom 
on September 20th and 21st, with the exception of plot 11, which did not 
bloom until the 26th. All plots ripened ofi at the same time, viz., on Novem- 
ber 8th and 9th. From spring onwards plot 9, ploughed lOin. deep, had the 
most promising appearance *, eventually, however, plot 7, ploughed Sin. deep, 
returned the highest yields of both total produce and grain. 

I do not think that the results of a single season justify the drawing of 
conclusions on the subject. I, therefore, submit Table XYII. without further 
comment for the benefit of those who saw the standing crops. I may be 
permitted the remark, however, that in this case deep ploughing does not 
appear to have ruined the land, as some afiect to believe to be invariably the 
case ; indeed, it appears to have been responsible for appreciably higher 
returns both as grain and as hay. It should be stated that the land in question 
is what may be described as heavy clay, loam seated on clay bottom, ^range- 
ments have been made to conduct similar experiments from year to year. 

General Wheat Average on the Farm. 

It remains for us now to determine what was the general average yield 
of wheat on the farm in 1911. 

From 234*98 acres we harvested 3,355bush. 66lbs., representing an average 
yield to the acre of 14bush. ITlbs., which, with the exception of 1907, is the 
lowest average yield on our records since 1904. This disappointingly low 
yield is not so much the result of ,a low ? useful rainfall,” as the consequence 
of the unseasonably hot weather in November, which completely blighted 
off our most promising wheat field. I append (below) in Table XVIII. a 
list of the recorded yields of previous seasons : — 

Table XVIII. — Sh>vmg Average Wheat Yields on the College Farm, 1904-11. 


Tear. 

Rainfall. 

‘‘Useful” 

Inches. 

Total 

Inches. 

Area Under 
Wheat. 
Acres. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

1904 

11*60 

14-70 

330*00 

18 

3 

1905 

14*23 

16*71 

212*00 

24 

11 

1906 

16*30 

19*72 

318*00 

14 

30 

1907 

13*81 

15*05 

178*00 

13 

20 

1908 

15*53 

17*74 

268*52 

22 

14 

1909 

21*16 

23-05 

328*47 

25 

5 

1910 

16*79 

23*87 

267*35 

16 

38 

1911 

8*19 

12*42 

234*98 

14 

17 

Average yield of eight years 

— 

— 

18 

32 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By I), F. Laurie, GovcriiRient Poultry Expert. 

POULTKY DISEASES. 

Numerous cases of sickness among poultry have been reported to me, and 
on examination of either birds or premises the trouble was clearly traced 
to poultry ticks. If fowls become sick the owner would save much time and 
trouble if he would carefully examine both birds and roosting-houses. Pepper 
trees and paling fences are favorite harbors for poultry ticks, and also fcr 
other varieties of vermin. If there are any ticks present they must be de- 
stroyed before any hope of saving the balance of the fowls can be entertained. 
Special perches and other patents to prevent the ticks from reaching the fowls 
were useful in the old days, when poultry ticks were not included under the 
Stock Diseases Act regulations. The pi'oper method now is to eradicate 
the tick. When this is done there will bo ho need to have recourse to patent 
perches, &c. 

CHICKENPOX. 

A disease, the origin of which is in dispute, is chickenpox. Tliis for many 
years has been present during the latter part of summer and autumn. Some- 
times the outbreaks are of a mild nature, and beyond being temporarily 
incommoded, the birds suffer but. little harm. In other cases the attack is 
more general and is of extreme virulence. It is not infrequently associated 
with '' roup,"^ the fancier's name for a group of diseases, including diphtheria. 
The initial signs of an outbreak of chickenpox generally escape notice. At 
first a few pimples, or vesicles, appear on the comb or wattles. Even if 
noticed they are generally put down to the result of a peck, or to injury from 
wire netting. T.ater on a yellow head may form, and in the meantime 
numerous other pimples have appeared. If neglected, these will slough and 
join together, forming a large sore. The eyelids are frequently the seat of 
one or more pimples, which cause temporary blindness, and, in the ease of 
chickens especially, death from starvation will result. In some loca;litie8 
much mortality has resulted. 

Treatment . — ^Isolate all affected birds as soon as noticed. It is important 
to note that this disease is communicable to human beings. I have seen 
cases where the poultryrkeeper's eyelids have become affected. Children 
should be kept from the poultry hospitaL. The attendant should carefully 
W'ash his hands in strong disinfectant alter handling the birds, and all rags, 
etc., used should be burnt at once. Mix a small quantity of vinegar with 
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an equal bulk of water. Obtain from a chemist some carbolised glycerine, 
which is made by adding one teaspoonful of No. 2 carbolic acid (95 per 
cent.) to 14 teaspoonfuls of glycerine (1 in 15, or 16'6 per cent.). Bathe the 
comb, wattles, and other affected parts with the vinegar and water ; dry with 
a piece of soft rag, and then apply the carbolised glycerine, taking care that 
none enters the eyes and so causes pain to the bird. .Repeat daily if necessary. 
Dissolve as much Epsom salts as will he on a threepenny piece in water and 
mix with bran and pollard for the bird to eat. If unable to see, the bird 
should be fed with small pellets of the food. 

The other non-inf ected fowls should be treated with Epsom salts. Dissolve 
in the water to be used for mixing the morning mash one packet for each 
20 adults. Twice a week will do. It is advisable to apply the carbolised 
glycerine ijo the combs and wattles of all these birds as a preventive measure. 
On no account use any rag or cloth which was used for the affected birds. 
If these measures are promptly adopted, the outbreak will be checked and 
the affected birds wil quickly recover. 

It is probable that a close, humid state of the atmosphere, which is often 
the condition at this season, is favoitable to the growth and distribution of 
the disease germs. It is certain that, during an outbreak, any bird suffering 
from abrasions of the comb or wattles will develop the disease. The broken 
skin offers a means of entrance to the disease germs. Mosquitoes, in many 
localities, attack the sleeping fowls, and the punctures caused by their bites 
become sources of infection. A light spraying at* night with a 10 per cent, 
solution of kerosine and soapsuds, if applied to all parts inside the roosting- 
houses, will generally drive the mosquitoes away. 

During the moulting season the birds are often neglected and are ill-fed. 
They are not in robust health, and become a prey to the attacks of disease 
organisms. Thus roup may be associated with chickenpox, but it is not 
always present. 


ENTRIES FOR 1912-13 LAYING COMPETITIONS. 

A record number of entries has been received for the Roseworthy Competi- 
tion, viz., 135 pens. Entries have come from all the States except Tasmania. 
New Zealand will he represented by two pens, and Victorian breeders to the 
number of 31 are anxious to test their birdsi. The test is of a genuine inter- 
state character. 

For the Kybybolite teat 34 pens have been entered, and as the test is limited 
to breeder in the South-East this must be regarded as highly satisfactory. 

It is very probable that next year we may see competitors from England, 
and perhaps America. 
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OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 

Table Poultky for Export. 

The export season for chickens will terminate on March 31st, Readers 
are referred to last month's notes (Journal of AgricuUwe, page 72C ) for details. 
Those who have not read those notes are reminded that the prospects of good 
prices in London are again excellent. Breeders who have shipped in previous 
years are well satisfied and are again shipping. If you have not previously 
►shipped, 0 so now, even if you have only half a dozen birds available. For- 
ward them to the Manager, Government Freezing Works, Light Square, 
Adelaide, and mark them ** For export." Should any not come up to standard 
a local sale at best obtainable price will be made, and the cash remitted to 
you. On any which are shipped you may, if you desire, obtain an advance ; 
the balance will be paid to you on receipt of account sales from London. 
Further particulars on application to the Poultry Expert, Adelaide. 


The Young Stock. 

Separate the sexes at an early *'i[ate^; this is essential to success. Of the 
■cockerels, select and pen separately those which you intend to reserve. The 
balance should be fattened and forwarded for export or local sale. It does 
not pay to keep the cockerels too long, especially if they are Leghorns, as 
they become very quarrelsome and difl&cult to manage. The pullets should 
be graded to size ; each lot kept separately. If large and small are running 
together the smaller and weaker ones are trodden under foot and are also 
robbed of their food ; thus they fail to thrive. It should be remembered 
that on the proper rearing and feeding of the pullets the future egg production 
and, perhaps, stock (chickens) depend. Feed the pullets well, but do not 
force them ; do not give^ too much animal food, and avoid the use of cut 
green bone, unless perfectly sweet and freshly cui. ; it is better given in the 
‘Cooked state* Give as much variety in the food as possible. If you have a 
small mill, grind up wheat, oats, barley, maize, peas, &c,, and make your 
mash from a mixture of tliese. Those grains may also be fed whole. Green 
food is essential to success. Most foods are deficient in mineral salts; this 
lack can be remedied by plentiful supplies of succulent green food. If you 
have no green food sow wheat, oats, &o., in shallow boxes of rich soil ; keep 
in the shade and water well* Maize sown thickly in small beds of rich soil 
and well" watered will supply a lot of green food. 

A Supply of Gbeen Food, 

In beds of rich soil sow Thousand-headed and Jersey tree kail for planting 
•out with the first rains. Prepare ^ound for rape, mustard, barley, rye, &c., 
all of which give heavy crops of valuable green fodder. As a rule breeders 
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do not use anything hke as much green food as they should ; some do not use 
any. For farmers in all parts rye will be found excellent, as it grows in any 
soil and gives many cuttings. 

Autumn Beeeding. 

.For a great many years I have advised breeders to begin hatching in March. 
Those who breed for exhibition only are not concerned, as July, August, and 
September are the months which suit their purpose. It is frequently stated 
that pullets of laying breeds hatched at this season moult twice; others 
say they moult late, with the result that there are no autumn or winter eggs. 
That has not been my experience. On the other hand, it may be pointed out- 
that the pullets in each ye r"s laying competitions are hatched at the conven- 
tional spring periods. With few exceptions all the pens have moulted out of 
season, during the last three competitions. Many breeders have followed 
my advice with excellent results, and are now advocating the method. Where 
laying breeds are concerned the pullets have a long period of growth, with 
good development, during the cool weather, and they are strong and lay well,, 
and can be used when 15 months old for breeding from in the spring. Table 
birds bred at this period are available when good chickens are scarce and 
command fancy prices. The white diarrhoea disease, which has been so fatal 
to chickens hatched in September and October of recent years, dees not 
appear to be prevalent in autumn and winter. This is a strong argument in 
favor of the proposal. 

Bkebds to Keep. 

Those who wish to obtain fresh stock, or who are about to begin poultry- 
keeping, should lose no time in selecting their birds. Buy only the best,, 
and go only to reliable breeders. The principal breeders of utility stock 
have entered hens in the laying competitions. Their names are published 
every week ; write to some of them. It is better to start with three good 
birds than with twenty second raters- 

For Egg Production select White Leghorns, unless you know some reliable 
breeder who has some good Brown Leghorns. Black Minorcas lay very large 
eggs, and some strains lay well. The show attain is not distinguished by 
Wgb egg production. South Australian White Leghorns are the best in the 
world, hilt this statement refers to the property of experienced breeders. 
Good stock naturally costs money. You cannot buy good breeding stock 
at the price of cuUs or table birds. 

For Table Birds select Wyandottes, Black Oi*pingions, Buff Orpingtons ; 
the hens of these lay well, as may be seen on reference to the published 
scores of the competitions. Stipulate, however, for birds laying a 2 - 02 . egg- 
These may be bred pure, or the hens may be mated mth old English Game,, 
or Indian Game male birds. Jn this case you must sell all the progeny, as 
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the crossbred pullets are seldom good layers. Plymouth Rocks are becoming 
.great favorites and are good for both egg production and for table, but you 
must get the right sort. Favorolles should be bred in great numbers, especially 
for the table. 

Ducks. 

There is a splendid market in Adelaide during November, December, and 
part of January. After that ducklings may be exported until the end of 
February, and will realise good prices. Breed only those with white plumage 
and which are large, Pekins or Aylesbury, or cross them. J'here is 
but a poor market for duck eggs in bulk, and for that reason the hardy, great 
laying Indian Runners cannot be recommended. The poulterers do not like 
them as table birds, and they are not suited for export. 

Yabds and Houses. 

Many people write to me upon this subject. They are reminded that the 
question is fully treated in my Poultry Manual,^' which contains illustra- 
tions. It is obtainable from the Government Printer, Adelaide, for the small 
isum of 7d. posted. If, after perusing the Manual, further information is 
required, it will be supplied upon application. For winter egg production 
the scratching shed house will give splendid results, 

Fioubes and Prices. 

England imports annually eggs and poultry valued at over £8,000,000 ; 
•Germany, £10,000,000, The poultry products of the United States are 
annually valued at £200,000,000. South Australian poultry products (eggs 
and birds) are valued at about £650,000. The average annual price paid by 
England for eggs has risen from 6s. 2d. per 120 eggs in 1900 to 8s. 2id, per 
120 eggs in 1911. All over the world the price of eggs is rising. The general 
prosperity and improved food conditions are causing a great consumption 
of eggs and poultry, and countries which once exported largely are now only 
able to supply home requirements. It is doubtful if any industry other than 
the poultry industry has such splendid prospects of increasing prices and 
expanding markets. During the lean years of drought and poor crops the 
poultry kept many a family in comfort. By the adoption of modern breeds 
and methods others can live in comfort and even comparative affluence. 
Representative traders in Adelaide tell me that what is required is a vast 
increase in production. With 10 times as many available eggs and table 
birds the outside markets could be exploited with great advantage to the 
producer. ' 
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IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED AND CONTEMPLATED. 

By S. McIntosh, Director of Irrigation. 

In view of the numerous inquiries from persons more or less interested in 
the irrigation and reclamation movement, the following brief outline of 
irrigation history of the State, with a list of existing and prospective irrigation, 
and reclamation areas, is submitted. The information concerning Eenmark, 
the pioneer irrigation district, is mainly compiled from the columns of the 
local press, to whom we are indebted. 

The particulars of the majority of the prospective areas are adopted from, 
a valuable report by the present Railways Commissioner, who was then 
Engineer-in-Chief ; it is dated 1897, but information applies to the present- 
position of afEairs. 

IRRI®AT10N. 

The birth of practical irrigation in South Australia dates from the advent- 
of the late Chaifey Bros., at Eenmark, in 1887. Previously a number of our 
progressive settlers had practised the aid of artificial watering, but not on 
an extensive, or properly established system. 

The pioneer firm of irrigators were practical Americans, hailing originally 
from Canada, afterwards migrating to California, where they established 
successfully two irrigation settlements in Etiwanda and Ontario. These 
eminent irrigationists were sanguine as to the great future possibilities to be' 
derived from the artificial application of water as the prime factor in successful 
cultivation, and the closer settlement movement of our semirarid country 
along the banks of the Murray wherever the water supply was suf&cient to 
meet such requirements. 

As in every great movement, initial mii^takes were made, but the optimism 
of these promoters of irrigation never flagged, despite the army of pessimists^ 
they had to contend with. The results of to-day amply justify that optimistic 
spirit, and the State is now awakening to the true value of its irrigation, 
inheritance. 

Ten years ago national irrigation in the arid and semi-arid States of America 
was a dream of the distant future — ^to-day it is a pronounced fact. Country 
which was considcred.as desert — ^as hopeless as the Sahara in one sense of thej* 
term — ^with the successful and economical application of water now supports, 
tens of thousands of prosperous settlers. 

South Australia does not aspire to extensive irrigation areas, but there is. 
room for many lesser schemes apart from those along the Murray Valley. 
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Scattered over our dry and semi-arid districts, wherever natural waters 
.are available, as at Pekina, we possess quite a number of areas, ranging from 
a few hundreds up to several thousand acres in extent, which could be profit- 
ably irrigated by the gravitation system from headworks. Artesian water 
-supplies also promise a large share in the prosperous occupation of consider- 
able areas of at present practically worthless country wherever the quality 
of the water is suitable. At present very valuable and interesting experi- 
ments are being carried out by the New South Wales authorities and others 
•in the neutralising of the injurious alkalis contained in some of their artesian 
flows, and we are sanguine that practical scientific research work in this 
vdirection will, at a no great distant period of time, enable us to profitably 
and successfully use water which at present contains such an excess quantity 
of certain solids as to render it positively dangerous to plant life. Still, we 
have many instances of artesian water being used with success in the growth 
•of fruit trees, vines, date palms, and fodders. Fruit from the date plantations 
at Hergott Springs is at present being sold in Adelaide, and its quality com- 
pares more than favorably with the very best imported article, while the 
price is within the reach of all. We have ropm for very considerable areas 
•of this valuable product, and there is no doubt as to the market in this direc- 
tion for years to come ; in fact, as population increases so will the demand 
for this (when grown in South Australia) clean, wholesome,’ and popular fruit. 

Lucerne and fodder grasses can be produced in abundance on our dry 
lands with the judicious use of water ; and country at present carrying* not 
more than a sheep to five acres or 10 acres rendered capable of successfully 
grazing from 15 to 20 sheep to the acre. The value of such irrigated pastures 
is the better realised and appreciated during periods of drought, when 
thousands of stock, which would under natural conditions perish, can then 
•either be carried over the lean years or fattened and marketed with a higher 
margin of profit to the owner. 

RENMAEK. 

Renmark, which came into existence in 1887, has now' a population of 
about 2,000* It is situated on the Murray Riyer, 351 miles from the mouth 
by river, 174 miles above Morgan, 43 river miles below the Yictorian border, 
and 265 miles below the junction of the Darling River with the Murray at 
- Wentworth. By land Renmark is 75 miles from Morgan, the nearest railway 
terminus, and 179 miles by rail and road from Adelaide. Renmark is an 
irrigation colony, and was founded under the Chafiey Bros.* Irrigation Works 
Act of 1887. Since 1897 the irrigation works have been administered by the 
Renmark Irrigation Trust, No. 1, a body elected periodically from among 
themselves by the ratepayers of the settlement. The original ‘grant of land 
to Chaff ey Brcs* comprised 250,0C0 acres, and extended to the New South 
Wales border. In 19C2 the area actually controlled by the Irrigation Trust 
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was reduced to 13,348 acres ; but in addition to this 16,652 acres have been 
dedicated to the trust for commonage purposes. Renmarb— now recognised^ 
together with the sister settlement of Mildura, as one of the most successful 
irrigation settlements in the world — ^is the outcome of the enterprise and 
energy of Messrs. Chaffey Bros. The early settlers paid from £20 to £25 an 
acre for uncleared land with attached water right, believing that the efficiency 
of the pumping service was guaranteed by the Government. The failure 
of the promoters left the works in a very unsatisfactory state. In 1896 and 
1900 loans of £3,000 and £16,000, respectively, were granted by the Govern- 
ment to enable the trust to put the machinery and channels into a state of 
efficiency. This money is now being paid in half-yearly instalments of 
principal and interest. The following table will serve to illustrate the gradual 
progress of the settlement to its present satisfactory condition 



Acres 

Estimated Value 

Year. 

Irrigated. 

of Produce. 



£ 

1896 

2,700 

6,878 

1897 


16,869 

1898 

3,200 

11,968 

1899 


18,167 

1900 

3,200 

. . - 22,036 

1901 , 

3,200 

28,167 

1902 

3,250 

35,000 

1903 


39,250 

1904 

3,600 

40,250 

1905 

3,700 

41,560 

1906 

3,838 

.. . 52,000. 

1907 

: . . 3,860 

85,000 

1908 

4,182 

60,000 

1909 

4,900 

85,000 

1910 

4,993 

. . 100,000 

1911 

6,157 

. . 100,000 

The following are the figures for the dried fruits 

in Benmark dniing 1909 

and 1910 • 

1910. 

1909. 

Apricots 

, . 162 tons 

74| tons 

Peaches 

28 " 

25 " 

Nectarines 

3 “ 

2 “ 

Pears 

8 “ 

;. 9 “ 

Currants 

501 

267 “ 

Sultanas 

. . 471 " 

446 " 

Malagas 

.. 12 “ 

. . — 

Lexias 

614 “ 

.. 610 “ 

London Layers 

'6 " 

1 " 
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Renmark lias now about 5,000 acres of irrigated land which previous to 
1887 would not carry more than 2,000 sheep during the most favorable season. 
Water is here pumped from the river at a cost of Id. per 19,000galls., and is 
-delivered on the irrigation level through a second pump at a cost not exceeding 
a penny for 9,000galls. The annual average irrigation requirements along 
the river settlements is from 20 to 30 acre-inches per acre. The cost of pump- 
ing the necessaiy water for irrigation purposes on the majority of the settle- 
ments with the higher irrigation lands averages from 30s. to 40s. per acre 
per annum. 

At Bbrri, 26 miles below Renmark by river, 33 blocks of irrigable land, 
compiising 780 acres, have been allotted, and a further, 50 blocks will 
shortly be available. An area of 79| acres has been set apart for irrigation 
experimental work to assist in securing the highest results from the river 
lands. The site includes all classes of soil common to the Murray Valley. 
It is intended to carry on fairly extensive trials with fruit trees and vines 
of new and approved marketable varieties, fodders, and other economic 
plants, and no doubt many valuable lessons will result. A dry-farming 
plot of 157^ acres is attached to <the irrigation farm, the former being above 
the line of ivater command. Water is to be supplied throughout this area to 
the dijfferent blockers from Grant-Mitchell meters. 

Waikbrib and Ramco are situated 36 miles above Morgan. This district 
lias a total area of 7,890 acres, of which 1,900 acres are under irrigation. 

Kingston, nine miles up river from Overland Corner, consists of 3,900 
;acres, of which 136 acres are irrigated. It is proposed to increase the 
irrigation area to 500 acres. ‘ 

At Moorook a survey has recently been made, with the object of con- 
sidering a proposal to irrigate a further 500 acres. 

Nbw Era Government irrigation block has an area of 2,259 acres now in 
•course of survey, of which approximately 1,000 acres are suited for successful 
irrigation. 

Lake Bonnby (now known as Cobdogla) is under survey at present, and 
we may look forward at no great distant date to see one continuous irrigation 
district from Overland Corner to beyond Renmark, with the bulk of the back 
lands above the irrigation contours and within reasonable distance of the 
frontage utilised for dry farming purposes. It can be run in connection 
with the irrigation blocks, thus ensuring a safe and profitable cccupation by 
the right class of settlers. 

Lyrup Settlement has a total area of 4,9^ acres, of which 556 acres are 
irrigated. The population is about 140. It is situated 20 miles down river 
from Renmark. 

Private irrigation settlements along the river include Murtho, with a 
pumping plant capable of delivering 48,000galls, per hour. W, Lewis, of 
Gurra Gurra, who, with his family, is making a splendid hving from less 
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than 10 acres of irrigated land, which, under its natural condition would have- 
starved a sheep, provides a splendid ocular demonstration as to the true- 
value of irrigation when correctly practised. 

The Pyap Proprietary Company holds about a thousand acres of soil well- 
adapted for artificial watering, and is already irrigating a considerable acreage 
of orchard and. vineyard and for fodders. The highest level irrigated is 120ft.>. 
and the capacity of the plant 175,000galls. per hour. 

Moorook, which was one of the original settlements, is most successful in 
its production of dried fruits, apricots in particular. Holder Estate, another 
ex village settlement, contains 6,900 acres, about 250 of which are being-, 
successfully irrigated. 

Following Waikerie and Eamco down stream we next visit Murray 
View,” Messrs. Metters^ property of 2,000 acres. They expected to have 
65 acres of orchard and vineyard and 100 acres of lucerne under water com- 
mand last season. The supply is pumped -with three gas-producer plants,, 
giving a joint capacity of 360,000galls. per hour. Mr. H. H. Dutton's estate,, 
near Morgan, containsv 19,000 acres, of which at least 650 acres can be profit- 
ably irrigated. At present 53 acres only^^re- supplied with water, through 
the medium of a gas-producer plant, a delivery of 180,000 galls, per 
hour. The North-West Bend Estate contains 2,422 acres, of which about 
400 are under the water command ; a further 500 acres could be irrigated, 
with profit. Pumping plants, with a capacity of 407,500galls. have been 
erected. “ Brenda Park,*' the property of S. Willcox, Esq., contains 10,438* 
acres, of which 1 ,000 acres are watered. The full .pumping plant has a capacity 
of 520,000galls. per hour. Both Brenda and North-West Bend consists partly 
of areas reclaimed against river floods, and at certain seasons of the year can 
be irrigated from sluice gates by gravitation from the river. A number of 
other irrigation farms and plots are to be found along the river banks through- 
out its length. 

With judicious cultivation and irrigation crops of 2 tons of currants and 
raisins per acre are no exception. Lucerne crops yield up to 12 tons of dry 
or 36 tons of green fodder per acre, while with systematic grazing from ID 
to 30 sheep per acre can be carried at a profit. 

The village settlements were established on the river in 1894, mainly from, 
the ranks of the then unemployed ; unfortunately, human nature was not 
sufficiently far advanced to exist under the original scheme, which was on a 
supposed socialistic basis. As a result, a number of the weaker settlements, 
including New Era, Gillen, New Eesidence, Holder, and Pyap, w'ere gradually 
eliminated. In 1899, after the exliaustive inquiry by a Eoyal Commission,, 
the system was abolished, and the remaining settlers permitted to occupy 
independent leases, while the water was supplied on a co-operative basis, 
as at Eenmark and elsewhere. 
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Murtho Settlement was commenced in 1894 on the lines of New Australia, 
but the theory did not work out in practice ; consequently the settlers dis- 
banded in 1900, when the area was relet to a private individual. 

Despite the fact that the village settlements did not ti^rn out an unqualified 
success, the efforts of the Government of the day in the direction of furthering 
the irrigation movement resulted in the settlers in question demonstrating 
the value of the bulk of our river lands for wheat production, with the result 
that prS»ctically a new and particularly prosperous farming district is now 
firmly established on the banks of the Murray. 

Parachilna and Pbkina Sohembs. 

At Parachilna, in the north of the State, it is proposed to set apart a 
small plot of land during the coming season for irrigation experiments, , 
with the effect of ascertaining by actual results the best fodders and plants 
to grow and the quantity of water required per acre to secure anything like 
maximum results. 

Pbkina. — This scheme contains an irrigable area of 429 acres, divided 
into 45 blocks. The water is supplied/thyough a main from the head works 
or reservoir, Each block is furnished: isvith meter, and at present a number 
of settlers are attempting the sprinkler system of irrigation, the practical 
result of which is extremely doubtful on areas of over an acre in extent. 

An experimental block of 49^ acres has been established, on which the 
various methods of irrigation are being experimented with* Up to the 
present it has been demonstrated that land can be flooded within check rows 
on 3in., provided the soil has been properly cultivated before cropping. 
Thirty-six samples of lucerne seed are being tested, including an area 
of the recently imported Arabian variety, which is intended to be kept 
for the purpose of retaining this true and valuable strain. A number of 
grass experiments are also being conducted in addition to manure and cultiva- 
tion test plots. The soil is a fine brown loam, containing a fairly high per- 
centage of necessary plant foods and possessing a perfect drainage. 

The quantity of water allowed is 12in. per annum. A further quantity 
per acre may be found necessary to give maximum yields of produce per acre. 

Practically the whole area of the scheme will be devoted to raising fodders 
for assisting the dairying industry. 

Reclamation Abbas. 

What promises to be the most successful class of closer settlement in* the 
State is on the reclaimed swamp and overflow lands of the Lower Murray. 
The valley of the River Murray contains approximately 250,000 acres of land 
of varying quality, all rich in organic matter, and the bulk of which may be 
utilised with a very decided margin of profit. The upper lands, in many 
places, can be either wholly or partly reclaimed, and when the river water 
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falls below the level to permit of gravitation irrigation, owing to the low lift, 
effective and economical pumping plants can supply the balance of water 
required for intense culture at a minimum cost. Firewood is to be had in 
abundance, and charcoal as a motive power can be produced at a low figure. 
The soils on the lower reaches of the river, of which there is a very considerable 
area that can be reclaimed, have proved, both from analyses and actual results, 
to be some of the richest in the known world. They are composed of layer 
upon layer of rich river silt, intermixed with immense bodies of decomposed 
vegetable (aquatic and semi-aquatic) growth, added to the droppings of 
fish, water birds, &c., and deposits of decayed animal matter, to a total 
depth, in many places in the Lower Murray, of over 40ft. There can be no 
possible shadow of doubt but where such lands as described are properly 
reclaimed against the inroads of flood waters and effectively drained they 
will become some of the most productive in Australia, and will hold their 
own with the best in the older countries of the world. 

The overflow swamps of the Murray, from its discharge into Lake Alexan- 
drina up stream to Mannum, contains approximately 25,000 acres of the 
richest organic soils in Australia, proved by analyses, which have given the 
phenomenal result of 41,2751bs, nitrdgen, 6, 2001bs. phosphoric acid, and 
39,3251bs. potash to the acre-foot (dried at 105 per cent.). Practical results 
include a crop of 30 tons of onions to the acre, grown by Messrs. H. W. 
Morphett & Co., of Woods Point ; 3^ tons of lucerne hay per acre from at 
least two local farms from one cut. The annual average lucerne hay crop 
is from 7 tons to 10 tons (the plant continues growing during winter), in 
addition to wonderful yields of malting barley, oats, mangolds, pumpkins, 
beans, &c. 

The following list gives the respective areas reclaimed, with general par- 
ticulars : — 

1881.— Sir W. P, D. Jervois, of Wellington Station (then Governor of 
the colony), started with a low embankment and reclaimed 3,320 acres against 
ordinary river floods ; partly sown with grasses, &c,, and almost exclusively 
devoted to stock-grazing. 

1882-1908. — ^Messrs. H. W. Morphett & Co., of Woods Point; area, approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres. The first swamp, fully reclaimed in 1889, contains 650 
acres, over one-half of which is continually cropped with lucerne, onions, 
English barley, &o., the firstnamed predominating ; the balance is at present 
used for grazing purposes. Besides carrying a large number of sheep, a dairy 
of 200 cows are, milked. / j 

1896. — ^The late Mr. A. Macfarlane, of Wellington Lodge, reclaimed over 
700 acres at a cost exceeding £10,000; This land is now used for grazing, 
and carries a very heavy stocking. 

1898. — ^Hon. J. Cowan, M.L.C,, of Glen Lossie, reclaimed 800 acres, 
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part of which is used for intense culture, although the bulk of the area is 
devoted to stock-grazing. 

1905. — Mobilong Area, about 480 acres, was protected by the Govern- 
ment from the river overflow with the completion of a levee commenced in 
1884. It is divided into 39 blocks, varying from 10 to 25 acres in extent. 
In this, as in all other reclaimed areas, wherever the naturally-drained lands 
are cropped, splendid returns follow. 

The Government Experimental Farm, which contains 40 acres, was estab- 
lished in 1906, with a view of assisting the settlers to successfully solve the 
problems of drainage and intense culture on this class of country and under 
the peculiar natural conditions obtaining. Up to the present many useful 
lessons have been learnt from the practical experiments conducted on the 
farm, and with the experience gained still better results may be expected 
in the near future. Dairying is the principal industry on Mobilong as, well 
as on the other areas reclaimed by the Government. 

1905. — Burdett Area, 120 acres, was also reclaimed by the Government. 
*It is divided into 17 blocks, all of which are occxipied, and command a high 
premium, as do all other lands of this, class. 

1907. — Long Flat Area was added to:.the list by fhe Government. This 
covers 360 acres, subdivided into 20 blocks. 

1909. — Monteith Area, of about 1,000 acres, was protected from’ the river 
overflow by the State, and allocated to 37 applicants. This is, one of the 
richest swamp areas within the Murray Valley, and with proper management 
on the part of the owners will become one of the show places of Australia 
in the matter of crop and fodder record yields per acre. Several other swamps 
of lesser areas than those enumei’ated have been partly reclaimed, whilst 
others (including Mypolonga, of nearly 2,000 acres) are being converted by 
the Government into rich and fertile estates. 

Areas which will be reclaimed at an early date are— Pompoota, 600 acres ; 
Wall Swamp, 700 acres ; and Mypolonga, 1,833 acres irrigable. 4.355 acres 
of high land. 


A GlimDse of Mount GamUier. 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


By Officers of the Stock Depaetmekt. 


THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 

{Gonlinued from fogo 648.) 

i 

For the purposes of this article the circulatory system will be takeu to 
mean the heart and the veins and arteries of the horse. The blood flowing 
through them will not be dealt with here, as the diseases afiecting it are, as a , 
rule, distinct from those affecting the vessels through which it flows, and it 
is involved in the majority of d'seases attacking the other tissues of the body. 

It will be necessary for the sake of clearness to briefly outline the structure 
and functions of the pump which propels the blood through the vessels, and 
of those vessels themselves. 

Tiie heart is a hollow muscle, which starts pumping before birth and works 
uninterruptedly until some little time after death at an average rate of about 
40 strokes a minute. It hanggf in the chest supported by the large vessels 
which enter and leave it, suspended from the spine between the two lungs, 
with its point nearly touching the breastbone between the, fifth and sixth 
ribs towards the near side, at which place its beat can be best felt or heard. 
The heart is usually described as being divided into four chambers, two of 
which belong to the so-called right heart and two to the left. The upper cham- 
bers are receiving-houses for blood, which passes through valves between them 
and the lower chambers into the latter, which are the pumping-houses sending 
it from the right heart to the lungs to be purified, and from the left to carry 
out its work throughout its bod> . The heart muscle and its valves are lined 
with a bright smooth membrane which may be described as consisting of 
microscopic polished tiles; similar cells also line the blood-vessels. The 
outside of the heart is covered in like manner, the membrane being continuous 
with that lining the double bag in which the heart is suspended, and between 
the folds of which is a small quantity of fluid to facilitate the movements 
of the heart and protect it from injury. 

The impure, used-up blood from the various parts of the body enters the 
top of the right heart, passes through to the lower part, the contraction of 
which cloa®s the valve"^ between them and forces it into the lungs, where it 
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is purified and returns to the top of the left heart. It then passes through 
, the valve into the lower chamber, the contraction of w^hich closes the valve 
between them and forces the blood through the biggest blood-vessel in the 
body into the vessels which distribute it throughout the sjstem. These are 
called “ arteries,” and those by which it is carried back to the heart are termed 
“ veins.” The arteries, in which, if they are compressed against an underlying 
bone, the wave, of the pulse may be felt occurring on account of the blood 
wave forced from the heart, after death are found open and empty, for which 
reason old-time anatomists thought they conveyed air, and gave them their 
name, which means air vessels. They are lined with the same shining flat 
cells as the inside of the heart, and their coat is built up, of layers of muscle 
and elastic tissue. 

The vessels returning the blood — ^the veins, the blood-carriers of the old-time 
investigators — ^have a similar lining, but their coats are tliinner, containing 
much less muscle and practically no elastic tissue. They, however, have a 
distinct characteristic in the valves which occur at intervals along their course ; 
these are small saucer-shaped sacs, which prevent back flow of the blood. 

As the arteries diminish they lose^ their strengthening coats, and at last 
become mere tubes of loosely connected cells, tlirough which the blood finds 
its way into the substance of the tissues, and passes into similar cell tubes, 
which gradually become veins. It will be readily seen that any injury or 
damage to such delicate and never-resting organs will be fraught with most 
serious results to the animal, and yet Nature is so full of compensations that 
often the heart of a horse is found after death, from some other cause, to be 
affected with old-standing diseases. The various forms of heart disease 
require a trained veterinary surgeon to diagnose them, and it is not an easy 
matter for him to do so unless he is fully equipped with delicate instruissents. 

The more general symptoms of many forms, of heart disease which are 
likely to strike an owner's eye arc— loss of condition, varying appetite, 
weakness, especially after wbrk or strenuous endeavor, such as shifting a 
heavy load or working against collar, profuse sweating on the least exertion, 
shortness of breath and cough, the latter being painful and suffocating, 
alteration in the rate and character of the pulse, sometimes very weak, rapid, 
and fluttering, at other, times slow, overfull, and presenting a curious double 
beat or back lash. Careful, comparison of the eyes will often reveal a marked 
difference in the size of the two pupils, and in advanced disease there is likely 
to be a dropsical swelling under the jaw and along the chest and belly, with 
rimilar soft swellings affecting the legs. - In the earlier, stages of jiSany forms 
o^f heart ^sease the trained veterinarian, is able t6 prescribe which 

will alleviate and often cure,. but in advanc^ disease the aUevia^bh offered 
to. the human being similarly snfferini fe^out ©I the question ffox, eocmotoic 
reasons alone, and the danger of the animal dying suddenly while afe work 
jmkm it, desirable to get rid of him. ThemoSli C^jnmon form? of heart disease 
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in the horse produce a thinning and enlargement of the walls of the heart, 
and in this case, if the symptoms are not severe, a horse may do useful work 
for years wiihout the condition being suspected. In such forms of disease 
good keep, steady and not severe work, and heart tonics, such as digitalis, 
are required. 

Inflammatory thickening of the lining membrane of the heart and valves 
causes acute pain and disturbance, and growths form which prevent the 
valves from closing. A similar condition often causes the heart to adhere 
to its enclosing bag, and the pain and interference with its action soon 
reduce the animal to a feeble skeleton. Two forms of disease which affect 
the blood-vessels are aneurism and thrombosis. The former affects the 
walls and the latter causes a blocking of the channel, and often they are 
found interdependent on one another. 

An aneurism is a bubble-like distension of the walls of the arteries arising 
from an injury to them. It may be experimentally shown by taking a length 
of rubber tube and distending it after slightly pricking its inner surface and 
closing the far end, when a balloon-like aneurism ^on forms near the point 
of injury. This disease occurs somewhat frequently in racehorses in the 
large blood-vessel which leads away along the spine, and as there is a very 
considerable strain on this vessel it not infrequently ruptures, and the animal 
dies of internal bleeding. 

Other injuries to the lining membrane of glistening cells cause the protruding 
ones to dam up the blood, which changes in nature and coagulates, causing a 
clot, which occludes the passage of the vessel, forming a thrombus. This form 
of disease is more common than the aneurism, and may frequently be seen 
in the arteries which supply the large bowels of the horse, being caused not 
by injury to the vessel itself, but by the mechanical blocking of the tube by 
the so-called bloodworms. The vessel frequently enlarges so as to allow the 
blood to pass, and this distension is generally spoken of as an aneurism, 
but from the above description it will be seen it is not. Of course, where 
there is only one artery supplying an organ its occlusion is a very serious 
matter, but it happens that there are many branches, both large and small, 
supplying the large bowels, and when one is stopped up a smaller branch 
gradually accommodates itself to the extra pressure and takes over the duty 
of the closed one*. This is spoken of as collateral circulation, and occurs 
regularly in the vessels supplying the bowels, and even at times when the large 
vessels supplying the limbs are blocked up. This happens fairly frequently 
to the main artery supplying the hind leg, resulting in loss pf power in the 
limb and extreme coldness of the surface. If the arm is passed up the rectum 
the pulse of this, artery may be felt against the pelvis on either side, but when 
one is closed the pulse on that side cannot be found. 

Varicose dr distended veins in the legs are frequent in the human ‘being 
account of his itpright carriage. They do not occur often in the legs of 
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the horse, but affect some of his internal organs, the soft structure of which, 
however, soon accommodates itself to the new condition. The allied disease, 
haemorrhoids or piles, however, sometimes affects in-foal mares, which then 
require laxative and strengthening food, and if the disease is very severe 
Hamamelis, or witch hazel, are indicated both internally and locally. 

Many other forms of disease affect the heart and blood-vessels of the horse, 
but they are not likely to be discov ered without the aid of a qualified veterinary 
surgeon, and even if they were the treatment would be beyond the skin of 
the stockowner. 

ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory. Board was held on February 14th, 
there being present'' Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), C. J. Tuckwell, 
C. J. Valentine G. F. Cleland, J. W. Sandford, J. Miller, Professor Perkins, 
Col. Rowell, and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

Feeigiit ON Cream, Port Lincoln to Port Abelaide. 

A request from the Green Patch Branch, that the Board should endeavor 
to secure lower steamer freight and charges on cream between the above- 
mentioned ports, was fully considered. It was decided to recommend the 
Branch to get dairymen in the district to co-operate and send several cans 
of cream in one consignment and thus secure the lowest rate possible for the 
parcel. Small consignments proved very expensive on account of minimum 
charges for wharfage, &o. 

Veterinary Surgeons. 

A request from the Wilkawatt Branch, that the Board should endeavor to 
secure the appointment of a veterinary surgeon in the Knnaroo district, 
Wiis referred to the Minister of Agriculture for consideration. 

New Members., 

The following gentlemen were approved as memhers of the undermentioned 
Branches: — ^Messrs, S. Bennett. Waroowie; Rev. J. E. Cressvell, W. C. 
'Whitbread, Keith ; F. A. Johns, Port Pirie ; J. Pearce, W. H. Pearce, 0. E. 
Blackett, M. H. Blackett, Hooper ; E. Jettner, Jas. Gray,' W. Gray, Leighton ; 
T. Jacobs, Cherry Gardens ; E. G. Oarvossa, Qarendon; B. B^dlar, A. P. 
Herbertson, D. W. Wollaston, A. J, Bishop, Mount Barker ; A. MoOaJlum, 
C. E. Frost, Yabmana ; S. Downing, Kanmantoo ; W. M. Rumbelow, L. E. 
Mann, L. H. Mann, J. Oritchley, W. H, L. Williams, F. Batts, W. Richards, 
Narrung ; R. D. Norris, E. W. Bussens, Paskevilte*^* A. Stokes, Arden Vale 
and Wyacoa; W. J. Sandercock, Wmrega; Thos. Macklin, Tatiara; R. 
Pitpan, L. R, Pitman, S. J. Puxdie, Wirrega, 
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ANALYSES OF FE RTILISERS. 

The following are the rebults of analyses made by the Goverment Analyst of 
samples of fertilisers taken since the beginning of the year. The results, com- 
pared 'with the guarantees, may on the whole be considered satisfactory to the 
purchasers. They are published for general information. 




Results of Analysis. 


Name. 


Phosphate. 


Nitrogen. 

i 

1 

1 

1 Water 
Soluble. 

Citrate 

Soluble. 

Acid 

Soluble. 

Mt. Lyell Mining and Rail- 
way Co., Ltd. — 

Standard super 

1 Per cent. 

39-93 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Guano super 

32-97 

1-62 

6-90 


Bone and super. No. 1 
Adelaide Chemical and Fer- 
tiliser Co., Ltd. — 

17-78 

7-26 

15-80 

1-65 

Guano super 

S.A. super 

83-71 

34-23 

1*27 

5 83 


Super. B 

Mineral super 

Bagot, Shakes, & Lewis, 
Ltd.— 

Japanese super 

18-53 

35-63 

40-76 

17-74 

3-91 

1 - . 


Begistered Guarantee by Vendor. 


Name. 


Phosphate. 


Nitrogen. 


Water 

Soluble. 

Citrate 

I Soluble. 

1 

Acid 

Rolublo. , 

Mt. Lyell Mining and Rail- 
way Co , Ltd. — 

Standard super 

Per cent. 

36-00 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Guano super 

25-00 

5-00 

6-00 


Bone and super. No. 1 
Adelaide Chemical and Fer- 
,tiliser Co., Ltd. — 

18-50 

5-36 

17-24 

1-50 

(Guano super ' 

,S.A- super ' 

' 25-00 

‘ 30-00 

5-00 

6-00 


^Super. B 

Mineral super 

Bagot, Shakes, & Lewis, 

Japanese super 

16-00 

36-00 

38 40 

1 1 

14-00 

8-00 



Geo. Quikn, Inspector of Fertilisers, 
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G0MRETITI0N&' 


TWELVE MONTHS^' f^L- 


ROSEWOSTHY. 

[Started on April 1st, 1911, and to terminate Maroh aist, 1912.] 


Competitor, 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Montn ended 
February 2dch, 

t 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April lat, 1911, 

Fjeb. 2dtlx, 1912. 





SECTION I,— LIGHT BREEDS. 
White Leghorns (except wliere otherwise noted). 


The Range Poultry and Egg Farm, Toowoomba, Queensland ; . 

Cosh, A. J., NormanTiUe 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S.W, 

Hamill, H., Eo^rah Bay, Sydney 

Rhodes, H. G., Brompton 

Collings, 0. A., Riyerton 

Hay, p., Normanyille 

Stevenson H., Port Melbourne, Victoria 

Pope, F., jun., Rockleigh 

Malthouse, James, Noimanville ...... ...*,, 

Moritn Bros., Ealangadoo 

Whetstone & Ena^stein, Clare 

Lampe, Bert, Eadma, S.A* 

Collings, 0. A., Riverton 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare ; 

Bond, A. J., Clare . , . . ; .C . 

Moiita Bros./ Ealangadoo 

Waitei F. J. Osborne, NailsworCi 

Ellery, J., d; Son, Clare. 

Kempster, T. JDilydale, Victoria 

Einne^Mrs. E., Hy& Park.... 

Steer, W. J.^ Port Pine West 

Fita^Gerald, Genidd, Mordialloe, Victoria .................. 

Featherstone, Mrs* M. A.^ North Croydon 

Lawson, Miss Nf .,J^er Mit^diam 

Frovis, Mis. W.^udunda * 

Steed, J. Vi T., woodville 

XJren, Mrs* P. A., Eaponda ...... ...... .... 4 ; .... 

CbdRngH., MitolmmPark 

Provis, W.,.Eudtdida 

Pedder, E. A., Burnside 

TooHn^n Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Swann, V. !Roy,. Jamestown ...... ...... ...w. 

Wmxdatta Poultr^Farin. Eudunda i . . . . k . ' 

FuriisjMastor J^es, VTest Ghmviie' • . . i . 

■ flpulli Xaa Ti«ud> Botor&V/v;," 

SasKenfri Poultry. 'xards, East Payneham 44 .. . ^ 1 ^. , 

■*' A. H,,'^Hyde Park ...... ..v.V/V# 

1 Phas., Monsrto South 4 ^,. .’..V.' 


no 

96 

108 

86 

62 

111 

93 
87 
87 
99 

116 

92"^ 

91 
104, 

117 

94 

118 
87 

121 

90 

76 
67 

92 
106 

78 

80 

77 
105 

66 

82 


69 

,112, 

98 




1,162 
1,163 
1,138 . 
1,066 
' 830 

1,166 . 
1,147 
971 
839 

' 1,086, 
1,174,, 
966, 

, 980 . 

' 1,193 

1.167 
973 , 

1,076 ; 

986 
1,140 : 

908, 
.l,OC^ 
904 
1,028 
940 
994 
1,031 
* 1,070 
1,217 
958 
993,, 
hm 
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BOSEWORXnT EGG-LAYIXG COMPETITION— 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 

Monh ended 
February 29th. 


Total Eg(rs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 19a, 
to 

Feb. 29th, 1912. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BKEEDS-Cb»«»Mfi<?. 


White Leghobns (except where otherwise noted). 


Read, J. D., Springhurst, Victoria 

Mildren, O., Clare 

Eokennann, W. P., Eudun^ 

Hurford, E. W., Orangeville 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payueham 

Shepherd, R. H, Balaklava 

Rice, J. E., CottonviUe 

Burden. H- P., Balaklava 

South Tan Yean Poultry Farm, South Tan Yean, Victoria .... 

Keddie, R. A., Woodside 

Purvis, Miss Graoie, West Glanville 

March. H. S., Kapunda 

Mildren, D., Clare 

Hill, Chas., Monarto South 

Marshall, J. W., Moonta 

Hollands, Iru, Moonta 

Dyer, P,, Woodville 

Edgar, R., Moonta 

flocking, E. D., Eadina 

Purvis, W., West Glanville 

Carling, R., Kangaroo Flat 

Hewlett, H,, Moonta 

Addison, Mrs. A. L., Malvern 

Menkens, F. Ht, Henley Beach 

Haimes, T. F., Fullarton Estate 

James, Wm., Croydon 

Pettigrove, T, A., Northcote, Victoria. 

Read, J, D., Sprin^urst, Victoria 

Biordan, B., Kent Town 

Kappler Bros.. Marion 

Bertelameier, C. B., Clare 

** Koonoowarra,^' Enfield 

Marrson & Smith, Prospect , , . . 

Go:por,' D. C., Gawler 

Thistle Stud Poultry Farm, Quom 

Bren, P, A., Kapunda 

March, H. S., fiipunda, 

Na^an Poultry Farm, hOnlfi^n 

BCohnes, *F. A., Ftnmees 

liHywhite, R. G., Dulwich 

Bui^enj M^ M., ........ .... ...... 

E. R., Silverton, N.S.W. ! ....!! 

Curtis, G. R., Mitcham 

Roche, Mrs. N., MMdle Brighton, Victoria , ; 

Mitcheson, E. H., Prospect' 

Bb^nnaford, F. E., Monteith 

Belcher, P. A. 8., Georgetown 

Whitrow, A. J., Knoxville .... .... 

“Euriuima,’* Kybyholite 

Kalms, A. G., Eudunda \ \ 

Count^, E., & Foreman, 

Morton, T. W., East Moonta . , 

Hall, T. 0., Rose Park J ..!!.*!"!! ! 


97 
101 
114 

104 

98 

89 

105 
94 

99 
45 
93 
97 

110 

43 

107 

117 

107 

85 

no 

81 

113 

114 
121 
100 

115 
115 

106 

97 
100 
102 
114 
111 
107 

61 

109 

120 

70 

63 

70 

78 

54 

100 

98 
70 

104 

99 
83 

100 

90 
106 
66 
66 
94 


986 

1,089 

1,122 

1,160 

1,019 

1,021 

1,047 

1,053 

1,075 

983 

1,105 

1,034 

1,061 

858 

1,074 

1,083 

1,082 

1,088 

907 

1,145 

1,118 

1,026 

981 

1,114 

988 

917 

m 
1,011 
1,109 
1,024 
1,046 
996 
1,038 
1,060 
1,089 
807 
967 
992 
884 
1,093 
966 
776 
1,081 
969 
861 
1,026 
816 
958 
815 
778 , 
878 
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flOSBWOBTHr EGG-U.YIXG COMPETITION'-O'o»<m««<f. 



Eggs Laid 
for 

Month ended 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 

Competitor. 

April l8t, 1911, 
to 

Feb. 29th, 1912. 


February 29th. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS 


White Legkobns (ezoept where otherwise noted). 


Ontario Poultry Farm, Clarendon 

Biggs, W. D., Hyde Park 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Redfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Sickert, P., Clarence Park 

Bennett, W. C., Magill 

Franklin, G., Kent Town (Minorcas) , . . . 


113 

968 

103 

1,024’ 

76 

886 

153 

1,426 

80 

1,135 

91 

1,077 

74 

940 


SECTION XI.— HEAVY BREEDS. 


BxiAck Ohpihgton. 

Brundett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria., 

Phillips, A., Portland^ S.A. . . . , . r 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S«W • 

Hutton, 0«, Parkside 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare • • 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange ... w . 

Padman, J. E. , Plympton • . . • 

KiUara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria 

Martin, B. P., TJnley Park 

Francis Bros., Fullarton 

Bertelsmeier. C. I., Clare 

Padman, J. E.^ Plympiton 

Killara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria 

McKenzie, E., Northcote, Victoria 

Craig Bros., Hackney 


Bupp Oepington. 

Roib, J. W., Somerton, via Glenelg C 

Hooart, F. W., Clarence Park 


White Oepiegtok. 
Sykes & Haryey, Hamley Bridge 


Silver Wyahdottbs. 


Cant, E. V., Richmond 

Kappler Bros., Marion 

Burden, H. P., Balaklava 

Bedfern Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Lahgshahs, 

Stevens, E. F., Littlehampton 

Jonas, H. D., Broken Hill 

Toseland, Geo., Geranium 


108 

981 

32 

884 

63 

922 

83 

783 

69 

708 

64 

820 

76 

909 

77 

830 

66 

1,015 

68 

893 

61 

787 

69 


SO 

971 

43 

990 

72 

1,109 

79' 1 

' 789 

69 1 

i 790 

71 1 

1 760 

82 1 

962 

78 ! 

886 

66 

809 

75 

764 

- 

67 

886 

78 

770 

100 

1,016 
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KYBYBOUm 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 


Month Ended Airil let, 1911, 
rebrn«y»«>. jath, 1912. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BEEEDS. 
White Lbqhobns (except where otherwise r 

Moritz Bros., KalangadoO 

Sudholz, Alf., Kalangadoo 

Boyce, J., Kalangadoo 

Mahama,” Mount Gaxnhier 

Herdsheld,” Mount Gamhier 

Lewis, 0., Borderlown 

Staunton, S., Naracodrte 

Lillywhite, E. G., Dulwich . ^ 

Jarrad, J., Mount Gambler • . ; 

Hall, 0. W., Mount Gamhier 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, B^st Payneham 

Vorwerk, H. P. & A. C., Millicent 

Lacey, F. C., Kybybolite 

Kinnear, Mrs. A. £., Hyde Park 

Bake, A., Kalangadoo 

“ Eurinima,” ^bybcdite *. 3.* . . ; 

Smith, B. L., Hynam . 

Bay, Mrs., Bosewprthy . ; 

Scholz, 0. H., Kybybolite ; . ; 

Purvis, W., West Glanville ; • 

Hannaford, Mrs. F. E., Monteith. 

Jenkins, Mrs. C. J. A., Kybybolite 

Bertelsmeier, C. B,, Clare 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton .... 

Scholz, A. B., Kybybolite. .' 

Mobr,’ S., Tanianoola • 

Featherstone, Mrs. M. A., North Croydon 

Toseland, G., Geranium 

“ Koonoowarra,” Enfield ^ . 

Palmer, W., Franklin Street, Adelaide .................... 

Cosh, A. J., Normanville 

Queale, W,, Lameroo 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Beed, A. X., Pinnaroo. 

SECTION IL— HEAVY BBBBDS. 
SayBR Wyahdottbs. 

MeNlunara, Mrs. B , Mount Gambler 

M(^tz.]^os.,Kalaiigadoo ...... 

Sttumb^S:, Nataeomrte 

'P^, BEklamava ...... •••. ...... .* 

V^^fc F. & A. 0., MilHcent 

Bordertown. - 

Black OBPiHOToir. 

Smith, li 

Philip A., s*A. 

McNamara, Mrs, B.," Mount Gamhier ^ I , 

Bertelsmeim*, 0. B., Clare 

Blue Lake Poultry Yards, Mount Gamhier 

Bail, H., Kaniva, Victoria 


noted). 

122 


100 

902 

92 

! 8:i9 

69 

903 

100 

'953 

100 

815 

89 

868 

71 

774 

31 

616 

54 

701 

54 

^ 779 

49 

742 

59 

558 

77 

547 

m , 

‘ 702 


^606 

47 

54fi 

23 

. .741 

42 

699 


Toseland, Geo., Geranium , 


Lakoseahs. 
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NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


The laying iP still satisfactory and the average will be equally so. The leading pen at 
RoseworthyT owned by the Redfetn Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria, has put in excellent 
work, viz., three weekly scores of 35 and one of 40, which is the highest for some time. 
Most* of the birds are in some process of moulting ; the general health is good. The 
position is naturally an open one, and much may happen before March 31st. However, 
my previous remarks have since been justified. I said there was no cause for alarm. 
That we have still good layers is evident by the performance of the leading pens at both 
Roseworthy and Kybybolite. All along I have pointed out that most of the pens are 
mixed in type ; this is a matter for the breeders to rectify. It is to be hoped that in the 
coming competition the average pen will be made up of better layers. 

ROSEWORTIiy. 

The Superintendent reports The general health of the birds has been good, all are 
looking well, majority showing bright and fresh comb, daily laying is on the increase — 
during the last two weeks slight and maintained. The laying for the month has also 
been consistent. The chief feature has been the good laying by the leading pen, which 
bids fair to beat the previous South Australian record. Three deaths in the heavy section 
and two in Section T.— five for the month— were caused by the excessive heat which pre- 
vailed on the 1st instant. Hotter days have been experienced since which have not affected 
the birds. The broody pens were occupied by 29 hens from 26 pens in Section L, and 60 
from 21 pens in Section TI. The average maximum temperature for the month has been 
98° and average minimum 62-89°, with '10 days over the century in the shade, viz., from 
100*2° to 117*8°, the first four days reading respectively 114*2°, 117*8°, 116*3°, and 
117*8°, the latter being the highest reading, while 60*4° was the lowest. Rain fell on 
three days, totalling 34 points. ‘ Wind from light to strong blew on 26 days, chiefly from 
south-west and south-east. The birds are going through a general light moult. 

Kybybolitp.. 

The Superintendent reports : — The laying has been about the same as last month 
and the moult does not seem to affect it. Providing that we do not have anything in 
.the way of severe weather one pen ought to get within 20 of 1,600, which would compare 
favorably with last year’s score. One hen was broody in Section T., and 22 in Section IT., 
which is more than last month. The general health has been good and only one death 
was reported. The weather in the early part of the month was not and dry, though since 
then we liave had fairly mild weather and a few showers of rain.’ ' The maximum tem- 
perature was 113° and minimum 60°. 

D. F. Lattrie, Poultry Expert andTjecturer. * ] 
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JOUENAL OP AGEICULTUEE OF S.A. [Marcli, 1912. 


INDIAN WHEATS. 


mPSOVEMBNT AND PEOEI.BMS. 


The Journal of the British Board of Agriculture contains the following com- 
ments on Bulletin 22 of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute dealing 
with the work being done at Pusa, with the object of improving Indian 
wheats 

The researches of the authors — ^Mr. and Mrs. Albert Howard — ^have 
shown that there exist in India types of wheat nearly as suitable for milling 
and baking purposes as the well-known Manitoba Hard, which, on an average, 
is worth, in the home market, about 5s. a quarter more than the best BritiA 
wheats. The superiority of the Canadian wheat lies in its ' strength ' — a 
technical term, which means that it produces larger and more shapely loaves 
than other varieties. 

For many years the Indian cultivator — ^under a mistaken notion as to 
the requirements of this country — ^has been growing for export a weak wheat 
which, except for its remarkable dryness, has very little to recommend it to 
the miller. That the production of this weak wheat has been largely for 
export is apparent from the fact, ascertained by Mr. and Mrs. Howard, that 
for his own consumption the native of India much prefers a strong wheat 
of the Fife or Canadian type. With a view to providing a higher class wheat 
for export, the Pusa Institute has, for some years, been engaged in collecting 
stocks of suitable varieties, both by selection and by the new methods of 
breeding cereals which are being so successfully pursued at Cambridge by 
Professor Biffen. It . appears frona the bulletin under notice that success 
has been attained, so far at least as a portion of India, is concerned. Wheats 
have been produced which, in the climate of Western Bengal, give not only 
a much higher yield than the native wheats, but also are characterised by 
great strength, and are therefore likely to command a higher price in the 
home markets than the wheats hitherto exported. The new wheats have 
been examined by one of the leading experts in milling in this country, and 
pronounced to be practically quite as good as the best Canadian. 

‘‘ An interesting feature of-the work at Pusa is that it disproves a theory 
sometimes maintained by experts, viz., that it is impossible to combine high 
quality with good yield. It has been known for many years that the high 
quality Canadian wheats cannot be brought, by any system of cultivation, 
either in Canada or in Britain, to give as high yields as the low quality wheats 
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commonly grown in Britain, and it is sometimes maintained that low quality 
is a necessary result of the free yielding power of the favorite British wheats. 
The work at Piisa, however, confirms what has been established at Cambridge 
— ^that it is possible, by the scientific methods of breeding associated with the 
name of Mendel, to combine high quality with good yield. The results 
obtained last year with Burgoyne^s Fife — ^a new Cambridge wheat— show 
that it gives a grain equalling the Canadian in milling quality, combined 
with the cropping capacity of the best British wheats. 

During the progress of their investigations, Mr. and Mrs. Howard made 
an important discovery in connection with the cultivation of wheat in India 
that may lead to results of the gxeatest economic importance. After harvest- 
ing his crops in March the Indian cultivator leaves the stubble untouched 
during the hot dry months of April and May, when the soil becomes so hard 
that it is hardly practicable to break it up with the native wooden plough. 
It is not till July, when the rainy season ordinarily begins, that the cultivator 
starts to prepare the land for the sowing of wheat in October. It has been 
found at Pusa that if the stubble be broken up immediately after harvest, 
and cultivated during the dry months, there is a great accession of fertility. 
By this means it has been found possible to grow crops of 40bush. per acre 
without manure, while the cultivators alongside, pursuing their usual methods, 
were unable to get more than ISbush. It appears that we have here a confir- 
mation of the work recently done at Rothamsted by Messrs. Russell and 
Hutchinson on the increased fertility that follows partial sterilisation of the 
soil. Between April and June the temperature of the air in Western Bengal 
often rises above 100° F., and at the same time the heating effect of the sun 
on the soil is so great that its temperature goes much beyond that figure. 
The continual stirring of the soil and its exposure to these high temperatures, 
therefore, may well give results comx>arable with sterilisation, and thus pro- 
duce an increase of fertility similar to that observed by the workers at Rotham- 
sted after sterilisation by artificial means. 

The Pusa workers still have problems to face : rust is often the cause of 
serious loss in India, but it is hoped that by pursuing the methods by which 
yellow rust has been conquered at Cambridge, a wheat will be obtained 
immune to the disease ; by similar methods it may be possible to improve 
the standing power of the straw, a quality in which the new wheats are capable 
of improvement. 

The valuable results that have followed the application of scientific 
methods to agricultural problems in India encourage the hope that the estab- 
lishment of research institutes with the aid of the development grants will 
lead to equally valuable work being done in tliis country/' 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


The favorable weather experienced for harvesting, and the settlement of 
the strike of railway men and dockers in the Argentine, together with the 
fact that supplies of Canadian wheat were coming forward more freely, 
resulted in a weakening of the market in the United Kingdom. The move- 
ment was immediately reflected locally, although prices did not decline to 
any great extent- 

Commenting on the wheat situation, BroomJialVs Com Trade News of 
January 30th states — ‘‘ We have now arrived at the end of the first six months 
of the current cereal year as reckoned in this country ; therefore it will be 
interesting to collate the season’s statistics regarding the shipments of wheat 
and flour from abroad, and consider how they are working out in comp^ison 
with the anticipations of last autumn. The gross requirements of the season 
are being estimated at 67,000,000qrs., as against last season’s 79,000,000qrs. 
The actual quantity shipped in the first six months of this season is 
32,000,000qrs. (compared with 42,792,000qrs. during the first half of last 
season), leaving a deficit of 35,000,000qrB. to be made up in the concluding 
six months. 

** The one outstanding feature in this season’s figures is the important 
falling off in the Eussian contribution, which by itself accounts for the total 
deficiency of 10,000, OOOqrs., as compared with last* season,” 

The writer estimates that the shipments of wheat and flour from all export- 
ing countries will, during the second half of this season, total 35, 000, OOOqrs, 
as against 40,034, OOOqrs. for the same period last season. Proceeding, he 
states: — ^“We are allowing for the U.S,A. shipping ll,000,000qrs. and 
Canada 12,000,000qrs. this season, against 9, 000, OOOqrs, and 8,000, OOOqrs. 
respectively last season. We feel that the allowance is a very liberal one, but 
at a comparatively high level of prices and with good prospects next spring 
for the new crop, it ought to be possible. But such liberal shipments from 
North America and other countries, as we have predicted, will only be likely 
to take place as long as prices keep up at a distinctly remunerative level, for 
growers in all parts of the world are showing very plainly a most determined 
opposition to parting with their produce at prices which obtained last autumn. 
They all know now that there is not a single great crop anywhere in either 
hemisphere, and many are aware that the aggregate wheat production of the 
world is below that of the yast two seasons, and, furthermore, that the aggre- 
gate production of other kinds of grain, such as rye, maize, barley, oats, and 
many other field crops, is less this season, relatively to the requirements, than 
ever before. The corrected total of the wheat production this season is shown 
below, in comparison with the two preceding seasons : — • 

woeld’s wheat ceop. 

1911— Qrs. 1910— Qrs, 1909-Qrs. 

; 26, 000, OOOqrs, 441, 000, OOOqrs. 450,CC0,0CCqis. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the rainfall for February, 1912, at the undermentioned 
stations, also the average rainfall for the first two months in the year, and the total for 
the first two months of 1912 and 1911 respectively; — 


Station. 

Por 

Feb., 

1912. 

to End 
Feb. 

To End 
Feb., 
1912. 

To End 
Feb , 
1911. 

Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1912. 

Av’ge. 
to End 
Feb. 



Adelaide .... 

0-37 

0*60 

0-54 

1*47 

Hamley Brdge 

0*18 

0-49 

0*36 

2-12 

Hawker .'. . . 

0-34 

0*54 

0*34 

0*32 

Kapunda. . . . 

0*28 

0-61 

0*38 

2*58 

Cradock 

0*26 

0*68 

0*26 

0*77 

Freeling 

0 53 

0 47 

0*59 

2*80 

Wilson 

-1*00 

0*60 

1*00 

0*23 

Stookwell . . . 

0*45 

0-60 

0*49 

3*03 

Gordon 

0-58 

0*61 

0*58 

1*07 

Nuriootpa . . 

0*32 

0*54 

0*39 

2*00 

Quom 

0*58 

0*48 

0*58 

0*42 

Angaston . . . 

0*43 

0*48 

0*46 

3*01 

Port Augusta 

0*76 

0*47 

0*76 

0*84 

Tanunda . . . 

0-38 

0-57 

0*48 

3*31 

Port Germein 

0-38 

0*36 

0-40 

2-23 

Lyndooh . . . 

0*55 

0-62 

0*56 

1*40 

Port Pirie . . . 

0-66 

0*36 

0*66 

2-46 

Mallala 

0*14 

0*44 

0*31 

1*67 

Crystal Brook 

0*34 

0*52 

0*53 

2-11 

Roseworthy . 

0*12 

0-46 

0*37 

1-77 

Pt. Broughton 

0*45 

0*45 

0*58 

3-21 

Gawler 

0*36 

0*63 

0*52 

1*64 

Bute 

0*44 

0*33 

0*44 

2-18 

Smithfield .. 

0*37 

0*55 

0*46 

1*58 

Hammond . . • 

0*57 

0*62 

0*60 

0-30 

Two Wells. . . 

0*34 

0*41 

0*34 

1*50 

Bruce 

0*68 

0*66 

0*68 

0-63 

Virginia 

0*32 

0*45 

0*42 

1*28 

Wilmington . 

0*76 

0-50 

0*81 

3-59 

SalSbury... . 

0*26 

0*64 

0*47 

1*97 

Melrose 

0*65 

0*83 

0*58 

3-90 

Teatree GuUy 

0*47 

0*78 

0*77 

1-64 

Booleroo Cntr 

0*30 

0*56 

0*44 

0-77 

Magill ...... 

0*65 

0*58 

0*89 

2 34 

Wirrabara. . . 

0*63 

0-69 

0*71 

1-60 

Mitcham .... 

0 31 

0-42 

0*40 

2*61 

Appila 

0*36 

0-62 

0*42 

1*41 

Crafers 

0*88 

0*82 

1*26 

4*43 

Laura 

0*17 

0*61 

0*33 

1-97 

Clarendon .. 

0*58 

0*69 

0*74 

3*57 

Caltowie .... 

0-21 

0-63 

0*38 

1-69 

Morphett Vale 

0*30 

0*46 

0*44 

2-90 

Jamestown . , 

0*42 

0*62 

0*62 

1-87 

Noarlunga. . . 

0*30 

0*46 

0*32 

3*39 

Gladstone . . 

0*35 

0-66 

0-35 

2-67 

Willunga ... 

0*53 

0-60 

0*60 

3*54 

Georgetown . 

0*30 

0*66 

0*71 

2-31 

Aldinga .... 

0*41 

0*33 

0*44 

2*17 

Narridy .... 

0*35 

0-69 

0-61 

2-09 

Hormanville. 

0-42 

0*50 

0*46 

2*75 

RedhiU 

0*76 

0*60 

0*87 

1-91 

Yankalilla. . . 

0*45 

0*31 

0*49 

2-73 

Koolunga . . i 

0*46 

0*71 

0*57 

1-68 

Budunda. . . . 

0:62 

0*50 

0-71 

2-60 

Oarxieton. . . 

0*38 

0*51 

0*47 

0-27 

Sutherlands . 

0*62 



0*63 

1*27 

Furelia 

0*80 

0*48 

0*42 

0*88 

0*33 

0-99 

0-70 

Truro 

0*58 

0*14 

0*5,1 

0*64 

0*22 

2*70 

2*50 

Johnsburg. . ^ 

0*33 

Palmer 

Orroroo .... 

0*48 

0*68 

0*56 

0-42 

Mt. Pleasant . 

0*64 

0*65 

0*78 

2*54 

Black Rock . 

0*45 

0*64 

0*46 

0-62 

Blumberg . . . 

0*58 

0*67 

0'70 

2*48 

Petersburg . i 

0*74 

0*51 

0*80 

0-96 

Gumeracha . . 

0*63 

0-68 

085 

2*38 

Yongala .... 

0*64 

0*56 

0*65 

Ml 

Lobethal . . . 

0*66 

0*71 

0*83 

2*36 

Terowie .... 

0*33 

0*69 

0*41 

1-81 

Woodside . , . 

0*77 

0*76 

0*99 

2*68 

Yarcowie. . . . 

0*46 

0*58 

0*46 

1-68 

Hahndorf . . . 

0*47 

0*62 

0*67 

3*90 

Hallett . : . . . 

0*66 

0*67 

0*6f 

1-96 

Naime 

0*85 

0*76 

1*00 

4*67 

Mount Bryan 

0*73 

0*93 

0*85 

2-07 

Mount, Barker 

0*45 

0*85 

0*60 

3*58 

Burra 

0*39 

0*64 

0*53 

2-51 

Echunga .... 

0*39 

0*64 

0*63 

3*34 

Snowtown. . . 

0*26 

0*44 

0*26 

1-45 

Macclesfield. . 

0*41 

0*68 

0*47 

3*39 

Brinkworth. , 

0*50 

0*70 

0*50 

1-67 

Meadows . . . 

0*27 

0*63 

0*31 

4*24 

Blyth 

0*54 

0*55 

0*60 

1-73 

Strathalbyn . 

1*03 

0*62 

MO 

2*78 

Clare 

0*64 

0*77 

0*78 

2-49 

Oallington .. 

0*46 

0*61 

0*48 

2-22 

Mintaro CnrtL 

0*40 

0*69 

0*52 

s-ie 

Langh’me’s B. 

0*67 

0-46 

0*77 

1*51 

Watervale. 

0*66 

0*^ 

'0*83 

3-79 

Milang 

0*61 

0*52 

0*69 

1*31 

Auburn .... 

0^75 

0-78 

0*87 

2-80 

Wallaroo ... 

0*76 

0*37 

0*82 

1*83 

Manoora .... 

0*56 

0*50 

0*75 

1-88 

Kadina 

0*68 

0*34 

0*70 

1*95 

Hoyleton. , . . 

0-30 

0*45 

0*03 

2-93 

Moonta 

0*60 

0*37 

0*60 

2*34 

Balaklava . . 

0-29 

0*42 

0*29 

3.17 

1 Green’s Plains 

0*47 

0*28 

0*49 

2*00 

Pt. Wakefield 

0*82 

0*47 

0*84 

6-»o6 

j Maitland . . . 

0 40 

043 

0*43 

3-46 

Saddleworth 

' 0*58 

0*68 

0*7.1 

1-60 

Ardrossan .. 

0*33 

0*36 

0*36 

1-92 

Marrabel . . . 

0*52 

0*48 

0*63 

1-36 

1 Pt. Victoria. . 

0*62 

0-32 

0*65 

2*42 

Riverton . . . 

0*64 

0*56 

0*71 

2-33 

Ourramulka. . 

0*31 

0*28 

0*31 

2*66 

Tarlee 

0*65 

0-51 

0*74 

1-63 

Minlaton ... 

0*59 

0*33 

0*59 

2*14 

iStockport . . . 

0*49 

0-42 

0*59 

1-76 

Stansbury .. 

0 37 

0*32 

0*42 

2*02 
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BAIKFALL TABLE — continued. 


Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1912. 

Av'ge. 
to End 
Feb. 

To End 
Ptb., 
1912. 

B 

Station. 

For 

Fe .. 
1912. 

Av*ge. 
to End 
Feb. 

To End 
Feb., 
1912. 

To End 
Feb,, 
1911. 

Warooka . . . 

0-56 

0-36 

0*65 

3*91 

Bordertown. . 

0-02 

041 

0-09 

2-61 

Yorketown . . 

0*75 

0-30 

0*76 

2-91 

Wolseley ... 

— 

0-32 

0-06 

2-60 

JGdithburgh. . 

0-44 

041 

0-60 

2-06 

Frances .... 

0*38 

0*30 

0-42 

3-05 

Fowler’s Bay 

0-39 

0-37 

0*39 

1*04 

Naracoorte . . 

044 

0-69 

0-52 

2-90 

Streaky Bay. 

0-71 

047 

0-71 

142 

Lucindale . . . 

042 

048 

047 

3-19 

Pfc. ElHston.. 

0*27 

049 

0-27 

1-64 

Penola 

1-37 

.0-73 

148 

4-39 

Pt. Lincoln.. 

0*99 

0-60 

1-01 

1*60 

MiUicent .... 

1-65 

0-77 

1*67 

4-58 

Cowell 

0*86 

046 

0-86 

MO 

Mt. Gambler. 

2*21 

0-95 

2-28 

4-70 

Queenscliffe. . 

0-84: 

0*37 

0-84 

— 

Wellington . . 

0-19 

[ 040 

0-27 

2-96 

Port Elliot. , . 

0-70 

0-65 

0*79 

1*77 

Murray Brdg. 

0*08 

040 

0-17 

2-17 

Goolwa 

0*74 

0*56 

0*93 

2*73 

Mannum .... 

0-09 

0-38 

0-10 

144 

Keningie . . . 

0*69 

0-52 

0*72 

1*99 

Morgan 

048 

0*40 

048 

2-29 

Kingston. . . . 

0*95 

0-64 

1*03 

3*36 

Overland Cmr. 

, 0-33 

0*68 

0*35 

3-34 

Kobe ....... 

1-00 

0*60 

1*10 

4*18 

Renmark. . . . 

, 0-66 

0-61 

0-79 

3-59 

Beachport. . , 
Coonalpyn. . . 

0-81 

0-29 

0-70 

0-39 

0-86 

042 

444 

203 

> Lameroo .... 

0*16 


0-17 

0-83 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on Febmary let — 

BuTTEK. — There is a very fair quantity of cream corning in, despite the hot spell of 
weather experienced. The quality of the butter is well maintained, and the demand 
is excellent. The variation in price during the month has been very slight ; the present 
prices are — superfine, Is. 6d. ; pure creamery, Is. 4d. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on March 1st — 

Butter. — ^A heat wave practically continued throughput February, resulting in injury 
to quantities of produce, especially butter in the marketing and cream in transit. The 
result was a rapid lessening in top grades, and competition for these continuing brisk, a 
substantial advance in prices was established. Stores and collectors* lines also partici- 
pated in the firming ; but weather-affected creamery, factory, separator, and dairies, 
much of which required refrigeration before before being fit to offer, sold according to 
condition. Best factory and creamery, fresh in prints, was quitted at from Is. 3Jd. to 
Is. 6d. per lb. ; choice separators and dairies, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d, per lb. ; weather-affected 
lots, ll|d. to is. O^d. ; stores and collectors*, lid. to Is. 

Eggs. — ^A very active market has been experienced for eggs and higher rates obtained 
than known for years at the corresf)onding period. The trade as usual operated freely 
for all guaranteed lines of prime new-laid hen, which sold at Is. 2d. per doz. ; duck brought 
Is. 3d. 

Cheese. — The heavy export, together with inland demand has considerably reduced 
stocks of South Australian factories, and as values throughout the Commonwealth are 
higher, the firming here in selling rates was considerable, there being every probability 
of prices maintaining. Quotations were from ^d. to 9d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon, — Owing to the intense heat during the month outers were chary of purchasing 
heavily. A very fair turnover was, however, put through of established brands of factory- 
cured sides, middles, and rolls. Sides realised from 7d. to 7Jd. per lb. 

Hams are in somewhat better request, at from 9d. to lOd. per lb. 

Honey. — ^Apiarists in most of the districts are disappointed at the light flow this season, 
and as there is a good call for choice clear extracted, considerably higher values than usual 
are obtainable this year* Prime clear extracted is selling at from 3d. to SJd. per lb. 
Beeswax, Is. 3}d. 

Almonds. — ^Already some parcels of the new crop are being marketed, and as a. strong 
inquiry exists, ready quittances are effected. Brandis, 5fd. : mixed soft shells, fid. ; 
kernels, l.s. 1^, 

Live Poultry. — The demand for all well-conditioned table birds continued, and con- 
sequently prices for these were maintained, but the usual difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of light and poor quality or weedy birds. Good table roosters brought from 
3s, to 3s, 9d. each ; well-conditioned cockerels, 2s. fid. to 2s. 9d. ; hens, Is. JOd, to 2s. 3d. 
poor and light stuff sold at lower rates ; ducks, 1«. lOd, to 2s. fid. ; geese, 3s. to 4s. ; 
pigeons, 7-id. ; turkeys, from lOd. to Is. per lb, live weight for fair to prime ; lightweights, 
from fiid. to 7id. 

Potatoes,— A fairly heavy turnover has exhausted the supplies from the plains, and 
now only a few lots are coming in from the later districts in the hills. Gamblers, how- 
ever, am arriving more freely, and are practically fumisliing country supplies. Piesent 
quotations — ^New locals, from £6 to £7 per ton, Adelaide ; Gamblers, from £4 to £4 5s. on 
trucks, Gambier- 

Onions. — Despite the fact that the locals are light in yield, the lower quotations from 
Victoria have caused a decided reduction in prices. Values for locals range from £10 to 
£11 per ton, Adelaide ; Gamblers, £7 Ifis. per ton on fruoko, Gambier, 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF UPPER NORTHERN BRANCHES. 


The Annual Conference of the Upper Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at the institute, Orroroo, on February 28th and 29th. The 
representatives of the Department present were— Hon. T. Pasocw, M.L.C., 
Minister of Agriculture ; Professor Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., Director ; Messrs. 
J. F. McEachran, M.B.C.Y.S., and 0. E. Loston, M.C.Y.S., Oovenonent 
Veterinary Surgeons; S. McIntosh, Director of Irrigation; P. H. Suter, 
Dairy Expert; and Henshaw Jackson (Woo) Inpitructpr), Geo. Jed&i^,'C. J. 
Tuckwell (members), and G. G. NiohoBs (Secretary), Advisory Board of 
Agriculture. In addition a large nhmber of visitors, the undermentioned 
Branches were repijiB^iied by the following 'gentlemen as delegates : — 
Amyton — ^A. Crisp, R. Brown, T. Griffin, Gum; Carrieton— F. Eiraeger, 
E. W. Radford, F.Vater; WfllouuoHC>-McCalium;Morohard^-B.S.McCalltt(n. 
W. A. Toop, E, J. Eitto, J. B. . McDougall; H. J. Eupke, J. W. Aspinall; 
Coomooroo — E. Bmndman, A. G. Polden; E. H. Hall, J. R. Chapman ; Arden 
Vale and Wyaeca— 0. E, Haimemann. 

Mr. Berriman (Chairman of the Coomooroo Branch) introduced the Ministea: 
of Agricultpre (Hon. T. .Pascoe, M.D.Q.). Ha'coagcatulated him oajbis return 
to office, and in calling on him to open the Conference, said all who attended 
should leam something that would be of benefit to them. There was a large 
number of young fiirmers in thp district, and it would pay these men especially 
to attend the meetings of. the Bureau. The introduction of new machinery 
and methods of .cu]^vation had made it more than ever essential that the 
farmer should fully; understand tlie problems connected with the s^.; Jatmess 
in the Ninthem Areas experienced the greatest difficulty in their attempts 
to carry out experiments, and thxou^ vatrious agencies osipr which the famar 
had no control, the efforts, were attended with little success. ' Althor^ 
lent work was being done in this regard at the Rosewortiiy CoHege, .the faiijmB 
in the Upper Northern Areas were little benefited, it would’ be an escettent 
tiring if the Goveempaent rfould qonduot au experin^^tal farm st^ewhere 
in this district, and if a capable man had;^ mana^^ of it mnch good 
' '’would result. • " 

' MmiStER’S OPINUSTG AGDSBSS. 

The Mlffister said as a farming coiaimtinity it 'wWiadviBable that they should 

’ comi»r8 bn; eyijp^asStfe ocehsiim. That was the 
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idea of the founders of the Agricultural Bureau, and there was no doubt that 
in a large measure the purpose has been realised. Farming in South Australia 
was a very difierent proposition to-day compared with what it was prior to 
the inauguration of the Agricultural Bureau system. Generally ‘speaking, 
the spirit among the farmers was altogether difierent from that which animated 
those in most other departments in life. For instance, when a manufacturer 
evolved a new idea, say in connection with a machine, he promptly patented 
it, so that nobody else would be able to utilise it without payment. When a 
farmer discovered anything of value, however, he was only too glad to tell 
others, so that they might benefit thereby. That was how it ought to be. 
He was convinced that the gratifying improvement which had marked farming 
in the Central State had been largely 4^e to that helpful interchange of ideas 
and experiences. He looked upon the Far Northern District as being more in- 
terested than any other agricultural area in the development' ef methods 
which would enable them to minimise as much as .pos^bts 
periodical dry seasons. He had been working on thos^hn^ optiriderable 

time a few miles to the east pi Terowie^ andUy^^l^opci^. afternoon to 

make a few comparisons. 

Last year was one of the driest, so far as the growing period was 

concerned, that they had had for a long time. It was the driest year he had 
had at his place since he had heen keeping records. At one time he made it 
a practice to use the official rainfall records at Terowie Post Office as a guide, 
but some years ago he obtained a rain gauge of his own. He had heen sur- 
prised to find that, although his homestead was only three miles due east 
of the township, and that distance outside the line of rainfall, in ordinary 
^sotts, there was a difference of about 33 per cent, between his gougings 
and those at the post office. If they proposed to work on scientific lines 
woidd find the expenditure of I5s. on a rain gauge would prove a great 
advantage would soon he amply repaid. His rainfall last, year was 
bttt it was distributed too much over the whole 12 months, and not 
enough the growing period. In January he had 0-38in., February l*S7an,j 
4hat^ represented nearly 3in. out of the 9in., which would 
hsSie be^ wasted had hfe not taken care of it — ^April nil, May 2‘15in.--a little 
mm than ^ leB in the first fortnight-nJune 0*63in„ July l*08in., August 
0*79im* D*67in.----it was getting less when it ought to have been 

increamng-M3b^W O-lOin* — a lamentable, shortage for that vital month — 
November 0*10in., and -December, when it was too late to he of any service, 
l*38in. In the growing period, from May to November inclusive, when good 
rains were so necessary in the norths h^.had only 6*42in. Some of his wheat 
—just over half of it— was in before the banning of May. That had about 
6Jin., but the remainder, from the time of sowing to the time of reaping, 
received only 3*66in* Ever since he had, been sowing it Federation had 
beaten all other wheats on the form by between Sh^isk^and 4busl^K^until last;* 
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season, when it did not average quite Gbuah. The other yarieties which he 
tried were Bearded Gluyas, which was recommended some years ago by 
Professor Perkins, and Viking, yrluch he used for the first time, the seed having 
come from Canieton, The two wheats had, on 3|in. of rain, yielded as fellows : 
—■Viking, 8bush, ; Gluyas, 7bush. to the acre. On all his former exu^ifences 
a rainfall like that of last se^on would have meant an absolute failure. With 
a rainfall under Ittn. he 'had .never reaped anything. When the precipita- 
tion wSiS between lOin. and llin. he had reaped very little. Last year, not- 
withstanding the kmited quantity of moisture available, and severe frosts 
dunng ,thc jpost critical stage in the growth of the wheat plants, and a grass- 
. he averaged approximately 7bush. His return he regarded 

^^^S'tne best he had obtained since he had been farming. 


Conservation ox MoiSTtpt:^. \ 

Seven bushels on a rainfall of 3jfin. demonstrated beyond the shado^ of a 
doubt that something could be done by means of cidtivation to assist nature 
at such times. They had not gone into tjie que^H<>^^ teythiiig like suffi-. 
cient energy and thoroughness in the past. H^ Bubject of the conS^vatton 
of soil moisture was of primary importance frortf^e standp(^i of the 
gathered at that Conference/ If IM edect periodic^ dry s^sons 
to be minimised at hU it wotdd 1M&' By exerci^^ their braiiia in the Way hi 
had indicated. His o|>eratidns and a^hicyei^nts had convinced him that 
the proper time to work the land, to ensure ||te best ^Stilts was immedkMy 
after each rain., A mulch on the surface at the prliekt 

, to minimise loss by evaporation. Tho^'''^|ce 

had been working during recent years. as', 

much as he did his own, his n^ghbom had^^ refi-eh^ natthis yi^^ 
they had not worked th^r land at ti^ The twb heayest fsieof; 

rain on his plhqe in'^A^hoursatt'e^,'^ May;,we^=^Ch4lin..;^0n 

July 11th, aiad 04fiin^^’on iibt ar©t|^ fell eatceedi:^;, 

0-30in. ' during perfedi . ' scatter^’ 

' over a month in hot so usefiSl^is a 

‘‘Imui'S. It vras yforthy^'-ol ndticp^that in 190^, ^ a 
■i^bags of .Wbeat'^ltoin^ 4O0.'a^ea'^:' 

averaged ^ibush. .;fo the' a^'i , ^ Tw^^ years''*&te^ 

'y|th a 'to 'conserve the:Bog'’moiftdxe/'he’OlNinm:to 

^ail^of :n46in.'; In im^;W Ifey' 
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IRRIGATION AND LUCERNE. 


Mr. R. C. Sharp read the following paper : — 

. “ This, paper ainj.s in a general way to set forth the experiences of the settlers 
on the Pekipa Creek Irrigation Area. The settlers had absolutely no practical 
knowledge of lucerne-growing at the time of their taking up the blocks, as 
the Government Experimental Block was not fully under way when the first 
settlers .commenced irrigating, although sufELcient work had been done to 
illustrate, that this country was eminently suitable for lucerne-growing. The 
varieties of lucerne which have proved to be the most profitable are Hunter 
River and South Australian. Arabian lucerne is the fastest grower for the 
first fortnight after being cut, but , the other varieties mentioned bear much 
heavier crops at maturity ; and, therefore, as it is more profitable to cut than 
graze,, it. is obvious that Hupter River^ and South A^istralian are the best. It 
has. proved difficult, to obtain the genuine varieties of the !punter Ri'fer feiipd 
Sputh Australian lucernes, and several settlers hiys . h&d . to 
appoTunt; It has been observed that the Himte® an^^Bouth Australian' 
each. have the characteristic of growing first two leaves, have 

appeared,, wh^eas the inferior variel^i^f- to the ground for the first 12 
months. . In view of the difficulties the settlers have had in this respect it 
\^ould be of considerable assistance if,, instead of cutting lucerne at the Govern- 
ment Experimental Block here, the seed was saved and made available to 
the settlers. 


j "’Undoubtedly broadcasting is the best method of sowing, as the seed may 
be more evenly distributed over the surface than mth the drill, even if cross- 
dcSiedi and therefore a more uniform stand is obtained; and. also by this 
me&od^the jjJant fully covers the ground and sp counteracts evaporation, 
AHheugh IGihs. of seedr would provide, an excellent stand of lucerne in two 
orfhreP years, by sowing from 161bs. to 201bs. the stand is established in the 
first year and extra yield more than compensates the extra cost of seed. 
Suinmer sowing has the^ advantage over autumn or spring sowing pn acpPunt 
of the plant besoming strong and indestructible before the grasshppp^ arrives, 
and also as. weeds do not grow so abundantly.. It is important to give the 
ground a good soaking at the time of^seeding.so as to fully germinate the seed, 
after which no more water should be applied until the plant shows signs of 
withering, which should not occur until &6m six to eight weeks after sowing. 


||po‘.much water given to the plant when it is yoimg will have the.,efEec^ of 
it for at least a couple of years. T 

the lucerne is established, watering about a fortnight before cutting 
^ again within a’ week after, proves most beneficial ; that is about twice 
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The settlers are allowed 12in, of water a year, and with the average rain- 
fall of about 9in.-^which is of very little use, as it falls when the lucerne is 
dormant — this makes a total of Slin. This is absolutely inadequate, as 
anyone who has tried lucerne-growing' will know. One has only to read the 
reports of the irrigation colonies in America and elsewhere to recognize the 
absurdity of trying to, grow lucerne with this amount of water. The' settlers 
here have recognized this, and instead of growing lucerne, on their full area of 
irrigable land are content to use the whole of their supply of water on half, aUd 
so give the lucerne the amount of water it requires. They realise that it is 
better to have a good crop of five acres than to have a poor crop of 10.' It is 
therefore necessary that more water should be granted, so as to enable the 
settlers to grow lucerne on the full area of 1/heir irrigable land. The excess 
water charge is 3d. per l,000galls., but it would never pay to use water at 
this rate ; but rather than let the lucerne die, a few settlers who have put in 
their full area have done so, in the hope that more "v^ater will be granted at an 
early date. • * - 

It has been proved beyond the slightest doubt that five acres of lucerne 
will keep 20 cows in full profit all round, providing either' ensilage- 

of hay are available for the winter mouths^ Thus' a block of 10 acres would 
keep an established herd of 40 cows. : 10 of these^to be dry stoc^ 

the remaining 30 in full profit should return an Average of 121bs. of butter 
per week. This should represent 15 cans of cream per week, at an average 
profit to the producer of £1 per can. Apart from this return the by-products 
would amoxmt to at least £2 per week. Thus it will be seen that, if the whole 
of the blocks could be got under way and in fuirprofit, the produce ffeSh tMs 
irrigation area would amount to something, over $36,000 per aimum.* too 
freight derived by the Railway Department from the dr^m' daaiS alone Would 
amount to about £1,600. This clearly’ shows that it Wduld be good /pblfc]^ 
for the Government to offef every assistisnjde in' its power to the settlers to 
enable then» to work their blocks to the full prodticihg capacity. 

Of the 400 acres that comprise the irrigable area of the scheme, only 
acres have been irrigate^;' Of these 192 aertes only SI adfes can be' said tio 
have established luoern^ Of * the unestablished ^remainder 30 acres haire 
been sown twice and 25 acres will have to be resd^ Of the ^ddeh 

are likely to be estabhshed, % should become So ibbiit nest ; 

* ’ The two principal reasons why tho remaiiiii^ eofes hav^ hot bedu'^^ 
ifrigated^are because the lessees of th^e* blocks ndt sifflHeht 

means to' profitably^ work, their .blodks, of We, stated, tiley 

use the whole of the water, allowance on fits acres 10, iso as to eiskiiba 

a^good starid of lucfei^A i^ughly^^ 

it is ifqperative that pipes should irod of lucerne 

oaSu.'be properly watered.' ' 'This' has to many settlers 
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who have not capital enough, to properly lay down piping, but they have 
been anxiously holding on and awaiting the time when they can take advantage 
of the Advances to Settlers Act. A petition is now being signed, to be sent 
to the Ck>mzQissioner of Public Works, to have the colony transferred tp the. 
Department of Grown Lands, and if this is done the settlers will be entitled 
to the privileges enjoyed under the above Act. Therefore, with these privi- 
leges and more water — say, not less than 20in. — the settlers will be a]i)le to 
go ahead, and in the near future the colony should be a grand success, as where 
at one time one family lived there will be 40 all enjoying prosperity, and 
where before was but dry and shrivelled grass will be hundreds of acres of 
luxuriant lucerne on which the dairy cattle will grow fat and yield thousands of 
pounds of butter to the blocker/^ 


The Discussion. „ •: - , 

Mr. McIntosh, in congratulating the writer o^'l^ 
that under &ir treatment the results forecasted b^f 
The original policy in regardi to the fa^ wa^.|teJ|r^tf 
lucerne as could be secured, and ascertain^|^|^||^:^^t ^ose that were moc t 
suitable for the district. The results d^onstra'ted that the Hunter 

Biver and South Australian varieti€^,‘<pi%re the best. It was the intention 
of the department to allow these varieties to seed, and distribute this amongst 
the producers. The lucerne-grower knew that the lucerne has to be two or 
three years old before it would grow a successful crop, and therefore it^ would 
be another year before the seed from the block would be ready for distribution. 
!He, agreed that the amount of water allowed the blockers was insufficuenti^; 

Mr. J. C, Bagger (Orroroo) had saved lucerne seed for resowing, but 
germination had only been about & per cent. ^He dried the seed in the sun 
for a few; days, after which it was packed into a tin. He asked whether he 
had adopted the .proper course for drying the seed. 

lifi IliiOtosh iwd that without seeing the seed it was difiSicult to say why 
the gernd^atioh 8(6 low^ The usual method of drying was to run over the 
wilh the ^tipper just when the seed was turiling a dark-hrown color, 
in a $eap. At Murray Blidge, where this practice had been 
bad been as high as 98 and 99 per cent. 

a holder lof tWo irrigation blocks, said 
water allowed for the two b\octs,w«ts only 
Considerable ■trouble had been experienced, with 


gc^^oj 

plan^. 


found that hooding the crop .saved the lucerne 


CMUmXmg lA«!efm.~T£x. J. C.^ Bagger (Prroioo) inquired, yrhetLer^ it ,;«^as 
advantageous to loosen the soil 'wher^ luc^e was 

Mi. McIntosh replied that if the ground was cujf^yated alter 
I been irrigated it would be found that^he resujlt^,'^^^d he^ 
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improved. Experiments made from time to time had proved this con** 
olusively. The rotary disc was ^thc^implement almost universally used, 
and was undoubtedly the most suitable. 

f JOHNSON|GEASS. 

T. H. P, Tapsooti (Oiraloo) stated that he had noticed that Johnson 
gral® had during the past few days been making very heavy growth in this 
disfcot. He would like to know the feeding value of this grass. 

The Director of Agriculture stated that stock would eat this when it was 
green, bat when it was'’d:^l!fey would not touch it. If the farmer had what 
might be teamed a piece of waste land, wh^re practically nothing would grow, 
it would possibly pay bim to grow Johnson grass. He had tried it at Rose- 
worthy, and had cut it for hay, but it was anything but suecessfuL 
Mr. McIntosh stated that this ^ass had been grown at Murray Bridge, 
but his opinion was that it would have beeh bettear if it had not been intro- 
duced. It was tried on a piece of waste land, but all the plakts died but 
within 18 months’ time of the planting. ,• 

THE BUREAU A liC^R ’IN^AGtRICULTURE, / . 

’ihe Secretary to the Advisory Board G. NichoUs) appetded to ■&« 

as possibis into the ranks of' Buf^b membership. It was sigi^cant Ihst 
those farmers who had been longest associated with the Bureau wbte 

loudest in their praises^^of it. 

Mr. JefErey (Advisory Board) pointed olit t^l tbb aith of the Board trasAO) 
benefit the produoffl: in every way possible,’''' • r, ” ' 


l^enlng 'AostiriiMau' - 

■ OONSiaiVATlON Of soa MOmTOEE.. ' 

The Dhectem Of J^bultore CW. Uowrie, MJL., B.So.}, ut' the oburiie 
of an mterestiiig address, said— " The 'fiioSt iAportant pioblto in those 
northern areas iittlAS the eouservarion Of the ifioieture in the sdl, and aoy'iMihfC^ 
who had a rainfalp'Of frdin llihs jjattst-'wtsSf 'Ibt!ou^b0irt1^ sshsofi 

in the thought' that the next 'W'Otfid ^e a It Was not ofisen'ret^S^Sed 

that those S{anf-arid areas had advafita^es 

ihe world oVet the Soils m the drier diSfeiipl|WB tkhhr al^e Silhe 

geological formarion' in IbealirisS ■i^hesb-'')^4EsMfeS ''t^ hesf^er,'' EbSr ^e 

able nutrients condstESiig tfotfsrd leriffl^i 

T5in,. and 30in.' eOiib^ nn^ in &vbr 

«f the foEom. The quantity Of potthh double, and of phos- 

I there would bu a. matter,' as mi^t 'be 
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expected, would be less. Ordinary fallowing operations tended to consume 
tbe organic matter, and that was a danger which always should be. borne in 
mind. So far as available nitrogen was concerned, the soils in dry .areas 
were richer than those in more humid parts. Therefore, while the p:#T>lem 
of the men fortunately situated in regard to humidity was the paainteiance 
of fertility, the problem of the men in the drier areas was much mor^ ithe 
conservation of soil moisture. Another advantage which characterised the 
latter soils was that they were more open, thus enabling the roots of plants 
to penetrate more easily and considerably deeper. There was also the benefit 
of deeper aeration. In humid country the subsoil often was sour and raw 
through lack of aeration. In connection with this aspect of his subject he 
desired to emphasize that the roots of plants went down in a large measure 
according to the efforts which the farmers made to let, the. moisture down 
and, keep it there. Comparatively dry soils also absorbed Wiature 
feom the air than those supplied with a big.rainfalk , not. 

known was that although they might not gjcow so in 

areas as was possible farther son^h, .the prQdT){|j§ rais^./j^psssssed a higher 
feeding value. It had been esiima^d^^|pil,^* American TOter that in 
l,000,000bush. of wheat grown on dry^otirt^, there was the same nutrient 
value as in l,026,000bush. produced in feniuld country. The natural gn sses 
also were richer, as was evidenced by the stock. It had been ascertained 
that a wheat plant required 35,01bs. of water as a minimum to form the equi\’a- 
Icnt of Jib. of dry matter, and it was reckoned that under normal conditions 
between TOOlbs. and 8001bs. of water were needed in the formation of 11b. of 
dry matter. Qf. course the greater the supply of nutrients in the soil the^less 
moisture was necessary to build up the Hb. of organic matter. . That explained, 
in a measure, how they managed so well on such a short rainfall. There was 
no doubt, however, that they could well do with more moisture than they had 
as a rule. The question, therefore, was by what means could the moisture 
content .of the soil be increased. 

Fallowisto. 

. '"^Many years ago South Austrah'an farmers had discovered one of the 
nojean^thorough a;nd. systematic fallowing. To demonstrate at a glance 
of fallowing he had had ainalyses made of soils taken from 
fallowed at the Parafield /Experimental Farm on February 

22nd.. Ti|©,i^tsjfe(iln which the samples had been taken were not more than 
15ft. apart, a depth of 6in. the average percentage'of moisture in the 
, oil from, -flie grass land was 2^62, while that of the soil feom the fallow d 
ground was 6*^2. The other results obtained wer.e : — 12im deep, 1145 and 
18-76 respectively; 18in„ 15-18 and 2041 ; and 24iij., 14-25 and 1&-37. 
They would see that the average Quantity of moisture at 12m. deep was more 
than 7 per cent, greater under the fallow Or^ the 
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jSgures given it could be fairly assumed that the quantity of moisture found 
in the foot of soil from Bin. to 18in. deep on the fallowed land was equal to 
: 5,(X)0galls., or over lin. of rain per acre,, over and above that at a similar 
depth, on the grass land. The supply of moisture in each foot would be 
greajber than in the grass land even down to 10ft., and as the roots of wheat 
penetrated 6ft. or even 8ft. deep it was easy to appreciate what that increased 
quantity would mean, especially in a dry area. There was a time when a 
season such as that experienced last year would have spelt disaster. -That the 
yield was so .favorable had been due almost entirely to the extensive fallows, 
assisted by phosphates. 


The Time to Fallow. . . 

. . “ In fallowing, the time at . which the work was done was of material im- 
portance. The man who plou^ed in Septeinber could not hope to obtain 
the best results. To show that such was the case he had secured the results 
of some moisture tests made at Bosewprthy. The analyses were of soils 
from the surface down Bin., from Biju to 13in., and from 12in. to 18in. deep. 
Land ploughed in August, 1911, hadipevealed 4*6, 13*3, and 17*3 per cent, of 
moisture at the respective depths ;• 'that ploughed on September 26th, 4 :^ 2 , 
13*6, sand 16*3 per cent. ; and that plougl^^bn February 21st of the present 
year 2*2j 8*2, and 13^9 per denfc Ikom those figures it was obvious that th© 
later they ploughed the less moisture they would be able to get into the soil 
for the ensuing season^s crop. Farmers, especially those* in the dry ar^as, 
should get their fallowing done early. ’ By adopting that practice they would 
enable the. moisture to penetrate into the subtil,, and by taking steps 
it should not be difficult then;fco keep the brfk of it there. Both theory afid 
experience pointed to the wisdom of fallowmg eariy. Of course care mu^ bjs 
t aken not to work the land when it was Vet, otherwise it would become 
‘ puddled,^ and evaporation would be jEaciKtated instead of being retarded. . 
Borne men recommend the use of the subsurface packer, and urge that 
newly^ploughed land should be subpacked within 1 12 hours. Personally he 
had very little time for that implement, and woffid as soon wheel a perambu- 
lator over his land as -use it. Mr. Orii^n, fiammbnd, stated that he had 
obtained the best results from land wMcb^hid been subsur&ce .jacked;' Tint 
he -(the speaker) contended that other inlulaices had contributed to Ibrifig 
about the higher yield on; that particular His reasons 
he took were that if the subpacker fuffillei anjHWh^ of its purpose ife 
tb flrm^the of the furroW' alioe #4w the moisture neai^ V> tfi§ 

surface, whieh was j|^ the thing it Was ayc^d. ' f he# 

' no^ced that Vhen^'-iliey Went 

aViffege eondititos i#ery jfootpfint Wa^‘^&ketf ^d the^ 

^natural mulch was consolidated. 'As a these eVspbtation Wais 

^^hs^^sed. In preference ib the the iise of the 
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spring-tooth cultivator, which provided a fine tilth iindemeath and brought 
the clods to the surface, the condition most desired. ' After the^ cultivator 
it was a good plan to use the ordinary disc harrow. The latter implement 
proved most ejGSeaoious in the spring, when it served admirably td se^e a 
nice disintegration of the soil. It was advisable not to make the surf^Jof 
the soil too level or too fine, otherwise there was every likelihood that a 
material proportion of a heavy rain would run off and thus be lost. In dry 
areas where the soil conditions were favorable it would pay to plough deeply, say 
6in. or even Tin. deep. In dealing with new land 4in. would perhaps be better 
than 6in., because new land, as a rule, had a tendency to remain too open. 
As seed time came round it was well to work the fallows down fairly fine, with 
the object of providing a good seed bed, and thus assisting the plants to get . 
away quickly. He was in favor of heavier dressing of manure than they were 
prone to apply because, among other reasons, of the better growth of fasaAsage 
which would follow the crop and ultimate pij6vis|@i|^:^ol*a^1ife^ 
matter. He was beginning to think that 

than the reverse, as it helped to open up the In/ 

the dry areas it was advisable to sow a wWo ther conditions 

were less arid, and to place the seed so that it would be nearer 

to the moisture supply. He was ihclin^ lxj tH by the pursuance of 

that course they would get a better sismple of grain and a larger yield. In 
good seasons thick seeding^oarer a b^hel — ^no doubt would produce the 
heaviest retiims. *He did n^'oonsider it would be well to attempt to make 
a living as an agriculturist on country where the rainfall was under llin. on 
&e averagOw, In conclusion, he expressed the opinion that South Australian 
ferniers not credited with all that they had done in the direbtioh of 
oht the salvation of farming in dry areas. For many years the best 
operating on lines dosely approaching the best practices 
ISQ^y Iild;doWn by the^ most advanced advocates of scientific methods/" 


DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS. 

St* D* McGallmn. (WilloyHe) pointed out that he quite agreed with the 
renwi: of the Direqtoi: that the use^ of the subpacker was inadvisable in South 

^ that the best time to cultivate the failow 

seed^ time, aeSoon after seed time, m possible. He 
would like to^&>w whether it wo:dd be advisable to work tiA/land safter a 
light rain with the harrows, and after a heavy rain with the cidtivatbr. / ^ „ 
Professor Lowrie said some farmers were regularly adoptii% this ,m^od^ 
If the land was worked up at seeding the farmer ,'^ould. get 

of the autumn and winter rains, but there was v^ t|i^:;lK^ be 

worked at that time. ' It would be an j ‘ 
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before seeding. With regard to harrowing after a very light rain, it was a 
mistake to work the stiriaoe of the land up dusty, as it would se^ much harder 
with the next rain. There was a degree beyowd wirich it, was detrimental 
to work the land. The idea of working was to break the connection betwe<m 
the top of the soil and the moist subsoil. 

The Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.O,, said the only difference between the system 
recommended by supporters of the dry farming method and that advocated 
by the Director in his remarks was iu regard to Hit subphcker. , With the 
ordinary depth of ploughing adopted in South Australia the subpacker was 
unnecessary ; and so far as he was personally concerned, it had been put aside. 
The subpacker was used for the purpose of pulveriang the subsoil and doing 
away with the large air spaces. Whatever necessity there might be in America 
for the Bubpacker, it was not necessary heire. With regard to the. relative 
Values of the disc harrow and the cultivator, he considered that on some 
lands it would be dangerous to use the former <m fallow. He preferred the 


ordinary cultivator, for the reason that it did not turn the land up so jSne, 
and so the latter <hid: hot cake so readily. During the past few years in some 
parts of the State famers were beqc^ng sorhowhat were not 

farming quite so well as they were j|ye yeags, ajgb. Th^ reason had 
the lesson that thorough aud:syatem,a1ic j|^mng. , 

Mr. is. McIntosh (Director of Irr%ation) poin1^ ant that in Aiiaerica tn-^y 
gang ploughs, throwing a slicjs of from 12jn. to,,14in. were being used. Therm- 
it was necessary to break up these shoast In the Western Stat^ they 
just beginning to use a plough mmUair to tSat used in South Austjaha. 3Ibe 
farmers who used this plou^ t]^ %hre getting betii^ 

than they had from the gang plot^hs andshbp^lf^ %ta gr^t ^rt 
country ^ere^vei^ged 12ft, to soil. 

would b/ quite understood that the condifi^" Obtaining 

of South Australia, l&e ^uth Australian : 

pra4ifi^y from the Ametioan J ih Iwsti in a greit rokny wa^ ' 

#he .'American ‘ 


Mr/ S- S. Mo&tHuip (Morchard) oontr^Mt 
subj^t Every fann^ should deoid#|Sl 
paddocfe he ints^s fallowing and,fc^i,Jf|o!P 
he has -not a flock o< ^oep to feed; tiie 
aU stratv;^ 

suxJaoa;-al'^^5^ WlO^S ,ft 
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in tlie future. Anotlier point to bear in roind is that the farm should be worked 
as evenly as possible, for where the land varies operations should be so arranged 
that a portion of each class of land is fallowed yearly, so that if a very wet 
spell of weather is encountered during the fallowing season the farmer can 
work on the land that is suitable for working in wet weather ; the same applies 
to the land that works best in dry weather. This enables the team to be 
kept going regularly, and the land to be worked under the best conditions. 
Sometimes in the same paddock there is rising land that fallows well in wet 
weather and flats that cannot be worked at the same time. It will be necessary 
to work short pieces on the rising land and leave the flats until they dry a 
little, for it is a great mistake to rush the team through boggy flats* Not 
only is there a likelihood of injuring the horses, but the land is better left alone 
than turned up in gre<*t wet cloda to bake hard in the sun. If it can be so 
arranged to fallow the paddocks adjoining those under crop it mil be found 
a great saving on the fences^ on account of there bang po big stock ^a^ang on 
the fallow to reach over the fence into the wheat crop.' ^hefe are two 
tant points to bear in mind when Workirjg the laud fallbMng time. First, 
work the land so as to enable all the ^ee^Sl^^l^eds and wild oats to grow ; 
second, work the land with the idea of pop^mhg the moisture. It would pa;^ 
every farmer who haS dirty land to cultivate it before the plough is started. 
If this is done to a depth of, say, Kn., it will break the hard surface and a great 
portion of the seeds of weeds oi yarious'lunds that lie on top of the land will 
be stirred up with the soil, and given an opportunity of growing before the 
plough is put in. When: the land is ploughed it will kill those weeds that have 
started, and turn the remaining seed under in fine soil, which they require 
before they will grow. I have obtained .the best results in cleaning land by 
ouitivalang before the plough and then cross-harrowing when ploughed, if 
posrible bdoire any heavy rain has fallen to set the land, for if harrowed when 
if te looSe just as the plough leaves the ground then the loose soil is shaken 
dowm mth the oat seeds into the bottom of the furrow and the clods remain 
m top. If this is done I find that the greater portion of the oats is placed* 
in a position fovorable to germination. Care must be taken to prevent any 
of iiifi plants going to ^ed. A great deal depends upon how ihe fallow is 
^ .to how moisture is conserved in the soil I favor shallow 
re-pi§hgIShg oh. fe^ a thick growth of plants to he destroyed. 

One go^ ^ we^B than two or three cultivatings. 

After the ire-ploughed it is necessary to harrow it anj^ time 

after light rains, thuS bringiDg the land to a fine surface, which will prevent 
the i^isture from evaporating during the summer months/^ 

THE DAIRTINO INDUSTRY. 

The^Govemment Dairy Expert (Mr. P, H. Suter) dehyered an inter^ting 
addxess on the necessity of greater care selection, bre4ding^And feeding 
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ojt dairy .com He stated that altogether too great a proportion of the dairy’ 
cows kept in the State were suffering from blind quarters, or other complaints 
due to want of careful treatment. The average yidd from cows in this State 
was not above 220galls. per annum. Contrasting this with such countides 
as Denmark it would be seen that- local dairymen were not getting the best 
out of their cows. A cow could not be kept for less than £7 IDs. per 
that was allowing for every fair charge. If the return was only lOOlbs. of butter, 
which at lOd. per pound amounted to £4 3s. 4d., it would be seen that a direct 
loss of £2 16s. 4d. was occasioned on each such cow. The line of breeding 
in the maiority of cases was wrong. Not nearly enough attention was paid 
to this phase as a general rule. It was necessary to breed heifers that would 
prove profitable. It must not be forgotten that like begot like. Gk>od buUs 
should be seouired ahd bred fromr - A good. sire wbiild improve the whole 
herd in. "a Very few years. Then it was absolutdy essential that the' (Sows 
should be Well fed. The treatment meted out to young calves, as a general 
rule, right throughout the State was a discredit to all concmied. IMetetio 
troubles were due to carelessness in feeding Sihd niismani^em^t generally, 
and the milk yield from the beast in ye^' was serioudy affected. Good 
heifer oalV^ d^Uld be soured, .ahi^''th^ i^otdd be well looked aft^ tf a 
Was r^uitSd, ^He dohisidered it advisable to’ take the 

should hs'Ve clesh^ ^ and given it a dnnk. It should he fed three times 
daily writh milk from its mother for the first 10 days. This' necessitate 
considerable, work, but was absolutely neceasSryv The beet^gs or c^ostrum, 
which the cow secrete during this ]^o4,i>ad' e heeltby On #6 bOwels 
of the cal:!^ and shotdd be fe to it at a terbpeetdre qf Ir^OdtolWdeg^. 
After 10 days, a little skim milk couM be adde Id the diet, i^-toouht hting 
greually inoreased until at the end of Amo^h the feed iould consist of skinx^ 
milk mixe with a Httie Oroshe linsee and pqQae.madf into a gnud, of the 
consistency of two pasts of linsee to one ptet of pollard, A full daj^aratibn • 
for .<d4> wou)dL^ 

togoth« ; 


the 

When'n|c^»»^-.to -Weaui, 
do<dpi*ahd^ij^<'|e-^vib 
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As to dairy cows generally insulS.cient care was exercised in ascertaining 
their milking value. The Babcock tester should be used on every farm 
where cows were ke^t for profits 

NEXT CONFERENCE* 

AJEter considerable^ discussion it was decided that the next Conference 
should take place at Quorn* 


Morning Session, Febrtigry 2^* 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATlOlf* 

The Chief Government Veterinary Swgeon (Mr^ - 

M.R.C,V.S.)> assisted by the Government Veterina 
Loxton, M.C.V.S*), gave a practical don^nstraii^" 
in making a fost-niortem ^xamiriatiion. 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon described the Si 
more particularly in cattle. He d^^ ' 
actinomycosis, mastitis, and hoyett 
was slaughtered, and the digestive, respiratory, circulatory, urinary, and 
generative systems were fully 'expWi^d. The functions of the various organs 
were also dealt with. Adviee' t^^j^ng cbnnnon ailments was tendered, and 
a number of questiems wefe'ihsW^^ 




^Sylaptcms tuberculosis, 
preventive measures. ^ A cow 


WOOL-MASSING. 

hfr* Jaokson (the Wool Instructor) gave a practical demonstration 

of a mmple.clastil^oation of farmers’ dips. ^ He lucidly e^cplained the method 
adopted by , tie wooltsiiycr of as^rtaiiung the value of a line of wool, .and 

Ik A Mis' aX a.»eiirr\ n. o 4^\\^ eStimatO 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

f 

Edited by Geoegb G. Nioholl^. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amyton, January 30. 

(Average axmual rainfall, 

Phbsbnt, — ^Messrs. T. O’Donogbne (chair), W. Gum, J. J. Cormaot, T. Ward, S. Thomas, 
A. Crisp (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

QUBSTIONS BROM OONGBESS BOB OplNIOir. — 

Selling CaMe hy Live Weight — ^Members were of opinion that the system at present 
in, operation could not be improved upon by introducing the method of selling cattle 
by live weight, so far as this ostrict was concerned. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk . — ^Members were unanimously of the opinion that the system 
of weighing wheat in bulk should be tried. It was thought that the weighbridges shoiAd, 
be the property of the Government. 


Arden Vale and Wyacp% February 5. 

(Average annual, rai^iifit lfiin..) 

Hebseitp. — ^Messrs. J. H. Willis (chair), H. Liebilt, W. Fricker, J. Absalom, 

P. A. Hannemann, 0. E. Hanhemann (Horn Sec.), and one visitor. 

QxTESTIONS BBOM CoNOBBSS bob 0HNIO3T. — 

Weighing Wheat 'in Bulk . — ^The proposal to institute the system of weighing wheat in 
bulk was duly discussed. The. Branch did not think it advisable to adopt this idea until 
such time as the bags could be done away with altogether. 

Selling CattZe 6y Live Weight — It was bought that little, if anything, would be gained 
by the adoption Of the system of selling cattle by live weight. 

Farm Laborers^ Blocks . — ^Members thought the proposal to survey small blocks in new 
hundreds for the purpose of providing holdings for farm laborers a good one, provided 
the blocks were not too far from the towns, and were not too large. 

The CBoys — The average yield of wheat for the hundreds of Yarrah and Wyacca 
was- estimated at ^bush. per acre. « 


Carrieton, February 22. 

. , (Average annual rainfall, ll^in.) 

Bwfht.— M essrs. E. W. Eadfom (chair), F. Byerleo, F. Kraeger, F..Vater, Q. Earle, 
and I. W. .Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Dfty BiBtB. — It was reported that several serious losses of stock had been lately oc- 
oa^bacd by the disease toaown as “ dry bible.** The prevalence of the trouble was 
the district. 




Havebport, February 14. 


(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

^V^TX6m BBOJt CoHOBBSS FOB OpOTOH.— , 

Weighing Wheat in was resolved ^t, so far as Port Augusta was oonoemed, 

no advantage would be gained from the introduction of the system of weighing ^eat in 
bulk. , 

Silk and Silkworms. — ^A paper on this subject was contributed by Mb. Bice, who 
traced the growth of the industry from its birth in China about the. year 2640 RO. The 
gradual dissemination of knowledge respeoting the silkworm and the ‘treatment .of Ihe 
fibre throughout Korea, Japan, India, Persia, and Central Asia was touched on ; and the 
riremmstances under which it was introduced into En^and wejfe rriatedr The?’eidtivii$ic#,. 
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of mulberry trees for the sustenance of the worms was exhaustively dealt with. The 
moth of the silkworm laid from 3,000 to 4,000, eggs which would hatch here in July or 
August. These should be covered with a net through which the grubs were unable to 
force an exit. One person could manage 60,000 in a few minutes daily, covering a period 
of six or seven weelm. The principal point to be observed was to keep everywiing very 
sweet and clean. The worms should not be touched with the fingers. The little weavers 
never broke the thread, which, if taken from a good cocoon, should measure six miles. 
Spinning at an end the cocoons were put in a calico bag and placed in an oven with a 
temperature which, without scorching, was hot enough to destroy life. If left it would 
eat its way out to the damage of the silk. 


Dawson, February 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, lO^in.) 

Pbbsbktt. — ^M essrs. E. W. Smart (chair), T. R. Hughes, J. Wilson, P. H. Baker, G*. 
Ferguson, J. Nottle (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

The Habvest.— A general discussion on the haiwest was initiated by Mr. Ferguson, 
who said that only 3*17in. of rain had fallen since his crop had been sown, but the returns 
were satisfactory, even although the wind and grasshoppers had been troublesome. Of 
the varieties of wheat he had tried, Lott’s Ko. 2 was most profitable. Drought-resisting 
wheats were not successful. Le Huguenot was very thin and was affected by frosts, 
but ho found it generally revived after a few showers of rain. Purple Straw was a good 
wheat ; the grain was very plump, and it was the heaviest wheat he had had for years. 
Mr. Baker had secured the best results with Federation. A few acres of Bunyip which 
he had sown last year yielded well, and he intended giving it another trial. 

PiOErjKa Seed. — -Members generally agreed that it was not advisable to pickle seed- 
wheat if the ground was dry, but pickling with bluestone would prevent smut when the 
soil was at all moist. 


Hookina, February 3. 

Pebsent. — Messrs. P. Kelly (chair), F. Stone, J. Henschke, P. Murphy, J, Cam, T. 
Kelly, and D. Madigan (Hon. Sec.). ♦ 

Lamb-Baisikg. — ^Mr. J. Henschke contributed a short paper on this Subject as follows ; 
— ** As the lambing season is now approaching it is an opportune time to exchange opinions 
on lamb-raising. A paddock should always be reserved for lambing ewes. Ewes 
should not be left alone during lambing, as besides the extra lambs reared the lives 
of many ewes are frequently saved if a person is looking after them. The ewes should 
always be driven to one place to camp of a nigbt, as then the lambs have a chance of 
finding their mothers during the night. Tt also gives the person who is looking after 
them an opportunity of keeping eaglehawks away, as these are usually most troublesome 
early in the morning. I find strychnine the most effective means of getting rid of the 
eaglehawk. If there is a motherless lamb in the flock kill it, and while it is still warm 
poison it. I always put the poison in the mouth and on the shoulder, as the hawk usually 
eats this part. After a few hawks have been poisoned others will not come near the 
paddock.” In discussing the paper Mr. P. Kelly pointed out that crows were quite as 
troublesome as eaglehawks when the lambs were young. Members generally agreed with 
the views expressed by the writer of the paper. 


Mount Remarkable, February 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21 in.) 

Present.— Messrs. L. A. Bauer (chair), T. H. Caseley, N. S. Giles, W. Oldland, X 
George, W- Foot, H. H. Davie (Hon, Sec.), and several visitors. 

Koxioirs Weeds. — ^Mr. N. S. Giles initiated a discussion on the subject of the destruc- 
tion of noxious weeds. He considered that owing to past neglect there would be much 
labor entailed in the future, as weeds had increased to such a great extent. There were 
some who made no effort to eradicate the pests, and made it bad for everyone. Now 
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that the district cotincils had charge of the work the ties of friendship and goodfellowship 
were too strong to allow of the councillors taking drastic action against their neighbors ; 
besides, some councillors were such flagrant lawbreakers that l£ey could not compel 
others to destroy the weeds. The work should be carried out by a central authority. 
The Advisory Board of Agriculture should have in hand the administration of the Act. 
Inspectors under the Act should not be allowed to live in the districts, in which they 
operated. Mr. Oldland handed in a clipping from a newspaper, which stated that in 
New South Wales a false comb had been invented to attach to a stripper to bear down 
the weeds whilst the stripper, free from encumbrance, took up the grain. A crop which 
otherwise would have been abandoned had stripped at the rate of IBbush. to the acre. 
Mr. Caseley knew of one farmer in particular wfio had been defiant of the Noxious Weeds 
Act and his neighbor’s seed was suffering in consecLuence. Star thistle country had been 
successfully treated in New South Wales with a system of fallowing. Mr. L. George 
thought that the weed on a landowner’s property should be destroyed by the Government 
officers if the owner failed to comply with the Act, and then the cost should be charged 
to the defaulting landowner. Mr. Foot thought that a local body should be empowered 
to enter a property and destroy the weeds and charge the owner with the cost of destruc- 
tion. Visitors thought that pressure should be brought to bear upon the landholdears, 
but that pure hardship should be avoided. Also that it should be compulsory to destroy 
weeds at a given time ; otherwise the seed would be scattered worse by the handling. 
The ^airman expressed the opinion that he saw the solution of the difficulty in con- 
junction with the land laws ; but until the land laws were altered to apply to the case 
the suggestions brought forward would be good. Mr. Giles submitted the following 
motion ; — “ That it is advisable that the administration of the Noxious Weeds Act be 
vested entirely in the hands of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and that any inspector 
appointed to enforce the board’s regulations shall live away from the district in which 
he operates.” The motion was carried ; and it was resolved that it be sent on to the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture with the request that they should consider the possibility 
of recommending the Government to take action agreeable to the motion. 


Unorn, February 3. 

(Average anjiual rainfall, 13Jin.). 

Prksent. — Messrs. J. McGoll (chair), Cook, Britza, NoU, Bury, Schulze, Brewster, 
Havelburg, Thompson, and Patten (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Conoress for Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk . — ^It was decided that the Branch should not support the 
proposal to institute the system of weighing wheat in bulk, as the time was not yet ripe 
for the change. Mr. Noll pointed out that the bridge would not be just where the farmer 
required to unload his wheat, and it would still be necessary to take the bags off singly. 


Wiluliiiifton, January 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17 Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. Hannagan (chair). Hill, Jacobs, Sice, George, McGhee, Jericho 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bunt. — ^This subject was dealt with in a short paper by Mr. Hannagan in which he 
pointed out that he attributed bunt to (1) stripping the wheat before it was properly 
ripened ; (2) carelessness in pickling ; (3) the use of inferior bluestone ; (4) the use 
of a solution not sufficiently strong ; (5) the prevailing climatic conditions. Seed sown 
on low-lying land was more susceptible to the disease than seed on higher ground, and 
trouble was more likely to be experienced with damp sowing. Not only did bunt reduce 
the yield of wheat, but it depreciated the value of the crop and spoiled it for hay. As a 
precaution against the trouble it was advisable to clean seed wheat and so rid' it of all 
bunt balls, chaff, and spores, and then pickle on a good clean fioor or. a large case, using 
about 5ozs. to ^zs. of the best bluestone to one bag. Sufficient warm water to damp 
the grain was all that was necessary. A greater quantity would damp the bluestone 
and make the wheat sticky and difficult to run through the drill.- 
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Wirrabara, January 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

Prbsemt. — Messrs. P. J. Cumow (chair), P. and H. Lawson, W. Bowman, S. Thistle ton, 
J. Kendrick, W., E, J., and W. IT. Stevens, A. E. Stott, W. Mamer, E. P. Kavanagh, 
J. F. Pitman, C. H. Curnow, G., E. C., and J. Hollett, C. F. H. Borgas, A. B. Woodlands 
(Hon. Sec.), and several visitoiB. 

Useful Bird's. — Mr, C. H. Curnow read a paper in which he pointed out that the 
starling was useful, in so far as it destroyed large numbers of grul^ and similar pests. 
In the drier parts of Queensland squatters had foimd it necessary to give up keeping sheep 
on account of the ravages of tick, but since the starlings had increased to such an extent 
the trouble had almost entirely disappeared. The magpie to a large extent subsisted on' 
grubs, caterpillars, woms, .^c., and in this way did considerable service to the agricul- 
turist. The thinsh, wagtail, and swallows were also insectivorous birds. The curlew 
fed on insects which were active during the night, and the mqpoke, which fed on smaller 
birds such as minahs and wattle birds, thus prevented a too great increase in their number. 
Although the eagle might be responsible for loss at lambing time, the vast number of 
rabbits destroyed by this species must surely counterbalance at least any loss it occasioned. 
In this connection the writer also mentioned that the iguana was very useful as a destroyer 
of rabbits, as it would go into the burrows and kill the young. A good discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper. One member stated that the Birds Protection Act had 
done more good than any other recent Act of its kind. 

Lucerne-Growing. — ^Members generally agreed that if the soil was suitable lucerne- 
growing could be successfully carried on in the Wirrabara district. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

Beetaloo Valley, February 27. 

Present. — Messrs. A. H. Jacobie (chair), Curtin, Bartrum, Ryan, Bartrum (Hon. 
See.), and one visitor. 

Questions erom Congress eor Opinion.— 

W^ighvt^ Wheat in Bulk . — The proposal to substitute the system of weighing wheat in 
bulk for that in present in vogue was duly considered. Members decided to support the 
change. 


Georgetown, February 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

Present.— Messrs. P. Higgins (chair), M. J. McAuley, J. Myatt, J. Higgins^ J. Fogarty, 
R. .1. McDonald, P. T. Hill, A. Erickson, and S. Eyre (Hon.“Sec.). 

Journalism and Agriculture, — The following paper was read by Mr. M. Thompson : 
— “ Farmers, as a rule, are very apt to place their own experience on their own farms 
before that of anyone else, no mattei* how much experience the other has h^. Each 
farmer should know something about local conditions and the requirements of the land in 
his own district ; but he will find that he can sometimes &id out a lot about his own 
district by reading about others. Practical farmers know that by reading articles on all 
branches of farming they learn a considerable amount, and the Jowrnat o/ Agriculture is 
a publication from which a lot of information can be gathered. Lectures and practical 
demonstrations are given by able men all over the world, and those that listen or look on at 
the time are not the only ones to benefit. The daily papers are always eager and willing to 
take up anything that is brought up for discussion, and the results of experiments are soon 
known far and near. Sometimes a man, by sitting down to read for half an hour, learns 
something that another has spent half a life-time in finding out. It is hard to estimate the 
value of printed reports on the selection of seed wheat, artificial manure, and the working 
of soil. Through the papers and journals the farmer gets the benefit of the experience 
of others. He can read it at his own time, and think over it when he is at work, and perhaps 
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apply it in his own way at home. , 'i^sitors to this State often admire ilie system of the 
Agricultural Bureau, the meetings of the farmers, and the Journal that reports the dis- 
cussions of one branch to the others. Too much cannot be said of the way the Journd 
reports the Agricultural Bureau Congress meetings and the value of the reports to those 
who cannot attend, as well as to those who do.” 

QtJBSKOITS from OOWaRESS FOB Okniok,— 

WeightTi^ Wheat in JBvlk — It was thought that the adoption of the system of weighing 
wheat in bulk would be an improvement, and the Branch decided to support the proposal. 

Semng Cattle by Live Weight , — Provided a practical and reasonable scheme was sug- 
gested, members' thought the institution of the system of selling cattle by live weight 
would be ivell worth a trial. 


Mount Bryan, February 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 

Pbesbnt. — ^Messrs. J. Hatherly (chair), Wardle, Schmidt, Trallagan, and H. L. Hatherly 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Qubstions from Cobtobbss fob Opiniob’. — 

SMng GatHe by Live This proposal commended itself to members as being 

lik^y to be a change for the good, and they decided to accord it their support. 

Farm Lahorere* Blocks . — The suggestion that the Government should survey small 
Dlocks m new hundreds to provide holdings for farm laborers did not meet with the 
approval of the Branch. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk , — ^Kembers considered that, in view of the fact that weigh- 
ondges were so liable to get out of order, the system at present in operation was better 
than that of weighing wheat in bulk. 


Port PIrie, January 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12^in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Welch (chair), Monday, Johns, Dick, Hawkins, McEwin, Birks, 
A. M. Laurie, Greig, Eagle, and Wright (Hon. See.). 

Questions 2?bom Conobess for Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk . — ^The Branch decided to support the proposal to introduce 
the system of weighing wheat in bulk. 

Selling Catile by Live Weight . — ^Members thought the adoption of the system of selling 
cattle by live weight would be a good idea, and agreed to afford it their support. 

Farm Laborers^ Blorks . — ^It was thought that the erection of cottages on the farms 
for the working men would better serve the purpose than the surveying of small blocks 
in new hundreds to provide holdings for farm laborers and so induce them to settle amongst 
the farming community. 

Annual Report. — ^The Hon. Secretary presented his annual mpori, in which he pointed 
out that during the year 10 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of about 
10 members. Papers dealing with “ Features of 1910,” “ Increasing the Profits from the 
Farm.” ” The Garden on the Farm,” " Grading Wheat,” “ Farm Pests,” ” Farm Horses,” 
“ Shelter for Farm Stock,” and “ Improved Methods of Agriculture ” had been read and 
discussed, and two homestead meetings were held. 

Wheat Production. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. D. McEwin : — “ Not 
many years ago, when wheat was 6s. a bushel, it was argued that it would never go back 
much below 4s.^ a bushel, because the world had reached its limit in wheat production, 
and all Australia grew would not make any difference. Foreign countries were taking 
to flour and the increasing population womd all tend to keep the price of wheat up,’ it 
was said, but that argument has been proved false. No doubt at the time it looked as if 
there was something in it. However, the saying that Australia makes no difference to 
the price of wheat always appears to me as being peculiar. I say it does, and before many 
y^rs will make a greater difference. It will not keep the price down, hut wiU tend to keep 
it easier. Failure of crop is the only thipg to keep the price up. Not many years ago 
it was thought that all the land of any use was taken up, and young men were leaving 
South Australia for the other States. At the time there was a cry as to what we should 
do with our boya.^ At present we can weU say Where are our boys ? A few years ago, 
with good'oultivation, manures, and seasons, farmers were reaping 30bush. and 40bush. an 
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acre and were of an opinion they conld still go on and get 60biish. or more, but we do not 
hear of this at present, except in favored places. When Knnaroo was opened up people 
were of divided opinion as regards it capability. In 1907-8 it produced I76,000bush., 
and the production went on increasing until in 1910-11 it produced l,580,000bush., or 
an increase to nearly nine times as much in four years, and more wheat went into Lameroo 
than into any other station in South Australia. This year it had a set-back, owing more 
to bad cultivation than to the absence of rain ; but as the people there put it, it would be 
all right if they had the rain. This country, I am satisfied, has a great future, and in t4me 
to come will be the largest farming district in South Australia. The country from the 
Pinnaroo line, across to the, proposed Butcher’s Rock Hole to Brown’s Well line, I am 
certain will produce more wheat than one railway line will carry from Tailem Bend to 
Adelaide, and I consider it will be necessary to find an opening from Tailem Bend to a 
seaport, either by w^ater, which I believe can be done by cutting a canal, or by building 
an extra line. Tailem Bend will be the town of the South. The price of wheat will rise 
and fall, according to prospects, failures, and storms. The acreage under wheat will 
go ahead by leaps and bounds. Averages will vai-ry, and we can work the land as we like, 
but there are two things essential in wheat production, viz., the weather and the rainfall 
at the right time.” In commenting on the paper, Mr. Greig referred to the excellence 
of South Australian wheat. It was better than Argentina. He believed that 
the world could produce a much larger quantity of wheat than at present 
if it was required. Mr. Munday said that under present conditions a fair 
return for wheat should be about 6. per bushel. In rega^ to the Knnaroo country, 
the fact should not be lost sight of that the figures quoted by Mr. McEwin for 1910-191 1 
season were the rotums on an exceptional year. The country had responded remarkably 
well, owing to the very wet season, but with a deficient rainfall there would probably li 
a considerable falling off in the returns. The State should in future keep the average 
yield of wheat at about lObush. per acre. He failed to see how big prices would be obtained 
for wheat in the near future in spite of the fact of an increasing’ population. South Aus- 
tralia took credit for producing the best wheat in the world, but from a baker’s point of 
view it did not turn out so well as some foreign wheats, such as Russian Red and Manitoba 
Xo. 1, The value of our wheat would be considerably enhanced if more trouble were 
taken to clean it properly. Mr. Johns said he was not so opiimistio in regard to the 
future of the Pinnaroo country. Mr. MoRwin, in replying, spoke in glowing terms of the 
]>rosperity of the district and predicted a bright future for the settlers there. The soil 
was splendidly adapted for the growing of fruit and vegetables. The main drawback 
at present was the absence of railways, which made it necessary to cart wheat and other 
produce long distances by road. 


Redhill, February 20- 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifijin.l 

pRBSBNT. — -Messrs. J. Pilkington (chair), G. Cox, 8. H. lines, L. Trewren, P. H. Wheaton, 
J. Provost, J. Potts, J. Treloar, P. H. WTieaton (Hon, See.), and two visitors. 

Qubstions prom CowaRBSs FOB Ofiniok. — 

WetgrAiyq; Wheat in Bulk, — ^The proposal to introduce the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk was duly considered. Members agi-eed to support the proposed change, and sug- 
gested the* advisablenesa of installing two weighbiid^s, one on which loaded wagons 
could be weighed and one for unloaded wagons, at the busy wheat centres. 

Farm Laborers^ — ^Members thought a more practical scheme in this regard was 

for the farmer to build a cottage for his laborer, and allow the latter an area of, say, ?0 
acres, . , ‘ . 

Selling Cattle hy Live The proposed introduction of the system of sehing cattle 

by live weight was duly discussed. Members agreed that the change would be for the 
better, and decided to support the proposal. 


Whyte-Yarcovrie, Febniary 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13iin.) 

Prbsbkt. — Messrs. Lock (chair), P. Mitchell, J. E. Hunt, Pes^ (2), Ward, Robinson, 
and 0. P. Jenkins (Hon. See.). 

Harvest Report. — So far as the yields of wheat in the district were concerned,' Pedera- 
tionjj ifeneralljr speaking, again proved its sitperiority over othtr varietaes, In 
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cases frost caused considerable damage, more Tiartioularly where the crops were thick 
and heavy ; while on the red land, where wheat was much thinner, no damage was done. 
One member reported that in the case of his crop wheat sown unpickled yielded a return 
of quite 3bush. more per acre than that pickled with bluestone, 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

Antfaston, Febraary 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21iin.) 

Pbesent.— Messrs. Sibjey (ohair^, Plush, Giles, Friend, Ball, Player, fiwann, Thome, 
and Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Homeste.^d Meeting. — ^Members were conducted over T.indsay Park by the head 
gardener, Mr. Matthews. Considerable interest was evinced in the gardens, and the hot 
and shade houses called forth the laudatory comments of all. 

Intense Cxtlturb. — ^Mr. S. Plush contributed a paper in which he discussed the question 
of the acreage required for a person to make a living in the Angaston distrint. He said — 
“ It is very hard to make a definite statement on this subject. So much depends on the 
knowledge, skill, and character of the individual. Taking for granted that the would-be 
gardener possesses the requisite qualities, a comfortable living could be made on 10 acres 
of good land. Of this, nine acres might 1^ planted wdth peach trees ;T choose these trees 
because they come earlier into bearing and the fruit is gathered with little trouble if the 
trees are properly shaped. These trees should be planted 24ft. apart, which allows 74 
trees to the acre. Nine acres would give room for 666 trees. With regard to the prepara- 
tion of the soil, it is necessary to plough early to a depth of about 6in., and work up thor- 
oughly with the scarifier till planting time. I do not favor early planting, as ground should 
be in thorough order before trees are planted, and if a wet winter follows ‘ ring rot ’ is 
likely to destroy many trees. About the end of July is a most suitable time. The hole 
should not be more than about 12in, or 15in. deep, according to the size of the tree. It is 
not wise to make the hole too deep, as the tree may become'water-logged if the subsoil is 
retentive. The size is determined by the owner’s energy — the larger it is the better. Two 
pounds of super, should be given to each tree, as the start is all-important. With thorough 
tillage, systematic pruning, and constant attention to spraying, these trees would come 
into full bearing in about five years. Different methods of cultivation must be used accoid- 
ing to the quality of the soil. A stiff soil is greatly improved by green manuring. Too 
many varieties are to be avoided, I recommend Salw^ay and Elberta. Both are canning 
kinds, while Elberta is a good drier ; it is large, and ripens in February. Clingstones are 
coming into favor, but my experience is not sufficient to speak' with certainty about tbeir 
value, and probably they may not be so. prolific as the freestones. The remaining acre 
of ground could be devoted to the growth of summer vegetables, such as tqmatoes and 
cucumbers. These would provide a return while the gardener was waiting for the trees 
to come into bearing. Tomatoes should be planted as early as possible. Seed should be 
sown in boxes placed on hot beds of stable manure. When plants api)ear they should 
be hardened off by being placed in the open air, but care must be taken to protect them 
from frost during the night. By.this means the plants should be strong enough to plant 
out by the end of July. As the young plants are placed in the open they should be pro- 
tected from frost and hail by means of kerosine tins cut diagonally, the half being placed 
on S.W. side with a slight cant. This gives sufficient shelter till danger from frost is past. 
Now for the financial aspect. The outlay would lie as follows : — ^Ten acres at £25, £250 ; 
shanty, £40 ; windmill, &c., £41 ; horse, £30 ; plough, £3 ; Planet jun., £2 10s. ; spray 
pump, £8 ; materials, £10 ; manures, planting, £2 ; miscellaneous, £5 ; 666 trees at 8d., 
£22 Total, £413 14s. So far as the returiis from the vegetables ai-e concerned, it is 
well in such cases to s^ieak from actual experience. Fortun^ely, I can quote from a case 
within my own knowledge. Two younsr friends of mine obtained SO to 40 cases . of toma- 
toes per week for eight weeks from half an acre. These yielded a total of £86, From 
■ cucumbers, Ac., on another quarter of an acre they got ^doz. a week, which at 6d. a 
dozen works out at £2 per week, or a total of £16, making alliOgether £96. . The ©jtpendituro 
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is practically trifling. Besides this, in the third year the peach trees would return probably 
about 6d. 9. tree— £16 13s. By the fourth year this would be doubled— £33 6s. - The 
total return for the first four years would be £96 by 4 — ^£384, added to return from trees 
£60, making a total of £434, or an average of £108 per year. Against which there is the 
annual interest charge of £21 on an outlay of £413 odd. This would leave an average of 
£87 for living expenses, or about £1 13s. 6d. per week. In the fifth year, when the trees 
came into full bearing the vegetables might be abandoned. The 666 trees would yield 
on an average two oases each, which at 4s. case would give an annual income of £260 8s. 
The grower would then be fairly launched on a prosperous career, and might think of 
taking a helpmate.” The paper was well discussed. 


Mallala, February 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16Jin.) 

Questions ekom Gongbbss for Opinion. — 

SelUnfj Cattle hj LiveWeight . — Due consideration was given the proposal to institute 
the system of selling cattle by live weight with the result that the idea did not commend 
itself to members. ” 

Farm Laborers* Blochs , — ^The suggestion to survey small blocks to provide holdings for 
farm laborers in new hundreds received favorable consideration from members, who, 
however, thought that the blocks should be restricted in area to 100 acres at the outside. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk . — ^Members unanimously decided to support the proposal to 
substitute the system of weighing wheat in bulk for that at present in vogue. 


Riverton, February 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20jtin.) 

Present. — Messrs. W. B. Davis (chair), R. H, Cooper, W. Stacey, J, P. Schultz, J, W. 
Kelly, T, Longbottom, A, Hannaford, A. F. Kemp, B. A. Gray (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne-Growing. — The following ^aper was read by Mr. J. P. Schultz: — “The 
growing of lucerne has received considerable attention of late, as the people are getting 
to realise its enormous value. To grow it with anything like success there must be an 
abundance of moisture. Where there is not much moisture in the summer montiis some 
people cannot grow this valuable fodder, and that which has been grown has mostly been 
irrigated. Even with a fair supply of water the difficulty is how to get it high enough 
to obtain sufficient pressure at a payable cost. Intending growers should give a good deal 
of thought to the water question. The best soils for luoeme-growing are coarse, loose 
ones. Lucerne thrives best on very deep rich soil. Once properly established it is one 
of the hardiest plants known, and will last for quite a number of years without resowing. 
No labor should be spared in preparing the soil. The ground should be well manured, 
ploughed with the first rains, harrowed down, and shomd then receive another dressing 
of manure. The best time for sowing depends largely on the time the ground was prepared. 
The end of August, if not too frosty, is a suitable time. If wire weed makes its appearance 
it should be pulled up at once, as it will soon choke the young plants. Lucerne should not 
he watered in the early stages of its growth, as it is essentially a summer plant, and its 
roots should be encouraged to go downwards. Do not start watering until the plant has 
commenced to grow. If a windmill is used it is necessary to have large storage tanks, 
as the mills cannot always be depended on for a supply. Engine-power is much better 
if it can he had ; but intending growers should consmt someone who has had experience 
before setting up a plant. To irrigate one acre of lucerne 30,000galls, of water are needed 
to grow one crop. Overhead sprinklers are the most satisfactory. It is an advantage 
to have soil that the water will soak into and not run to the lower lying levels. When 
laying pipes it is desirable to have the taps at equal distances from each other, so that 
the water will reach all over the plot. The pipes should he 9in. underground, and the 
\ tap pipes should he not less than 2ft. high, so that they are not lost sight of when the crop 
is being cut. It is hard to lay down any particular rule as to when to cut lucerne. Some 
growers recommend cutting as soon as the bloom appears., When the crop has come to 
a standstill through insufficient moisture it is advisable to cut it and start watering again, 
or if new growth shows at the bottom and the old is not in, bloom cutting should be com- 
menced. With good management a plot should return about six cuts the second year, 
providing it received sufficient moisture. Night watering is better than day watering. 
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because on a hot, windy day the young growth is likely to be burnt off. Day watering 
hardens the ground and so prevents the young growth forcing its way up. If, as a result 
of watering during the day, the young growth is burnt, it is advisable to cut the crop and 
allow it to start afresh,” 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Paskevllle, Febraary 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISJin.) 

Present.-— Messrs. J. P. Pontifex (chair), A. Goodall, T, R. Brinkworth, T. M, Forbes, 
R. Disher, W. J. Drewitt, S. R. and T. H. Price, and C. L. I'alm (Hon, Sec.). 

Questions from Congress foe Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk. — ^Mr. Goodall moved that this Branch should support the 
proposed establishment of the system of weighing wheat in bulk. There were several 
advantages to be gained by the producer where the load was weighed instead of each 
bag singly. The merchant could not lose anything. The wheatbuyer, when purchasing, 
only wanted a fair deal, and this applied to the farmer when selling. He had, when 
carting wheat, often seen the agent have to assist the lumper, because behind him wei*© 
a number of loads to be taken off, each one tired of waiting and in a hurry to get back, 
in some cases having travelled a long distance. The agent was then not in a fft condition 
to attend to his clerical work. This would be largely obviated, and a saving of time 
effected were the proposed system in operation. "V^en ascertaining the weight the 
buyer adjusted the fractions of pounds by give and take ; but it would be preferable to 
both parties concerned if the correct weight could be obtained, and this in one operation, 
Mr. T. Forbes, in seconding the motion, said he could indoise the remarks of the mover. 
On a windy day, especially round the wheat stacks or sheds, the wind would render it 
almost impossible to obtain a correct balance, and it would certainly not be wise on the 
part of any agent to mark a heavier weight than the actual, as if such a thing occurred 
he would have to risk the loss when weights were checked at the depot or ship’s side. 
Mr. T. Brinkworth said that the advantages to be gained should warrant the attem^ 
at bringing about the desired change. The propose 1 was duly carried. 


Pine Forest, February 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.) 

Present, — ^Messrs. D. Carmen (chair), S. Barr, A. Nelson, 0. Schultz, H. Hewett, 
and R. D, (Woodridge (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Selling Oatde hy Live Weight. — ^I'he proposal to introduce the system of selling cattle 
by live weight was discussed, and members decided not to support the change. 

Farm LcAor&rs* Blocks, — ^Members thought that it was advisable for the farmer to pro- 
vide a cottage and, say, ,30 acres of land for his laborer. It was thought that the pro- 
posal that the Government should survey blocks in new hundreds for the purpose of 
providing laborers with holdings was a good one : but 100-acre blocks were too large. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk, — Mr. Nelson had more than once had tangible cause for 
dissatisfaction with the weights registered for wheat under the present system of weighing, 
and the Branch decided to support the suggestion to introduce the system of weighing 
in bulk., 

Manuriaj. anj> Varietv Experiments.— Members of this Branch have been conducting 
some very usefol' experiments in connection with wheat-growing. Mr. C. Schultz had 
sown four 2i-a.ore plots with different quantities of manure and seed, and the following 
results should prove interesting. The variety of wheat sown in each case was Silver King. 
Plot No. 1, 66lbs. super., 501bs. seed, yielded .24buch. ISlbs. ; plot No. 2, 661bs. super, 
701bs. seed, yielded 2Sbush. 661bs. ; plot No. 3, 1121bs. super., 701bs. seed, yielded 29bu8h, 
251bs. ; plot No. 4, 851bs. super., SOibs. seed, yielded 29bush, 22abs. Mr. jS. Barr’s results 
werer as follows ; — 11 1 acres, manured with GOlba. Wallaroo super, and 201bs. ammonia, 
I4busb. 661bs. per acre j 11 j acres, manure^ with SOlbs, Wallaroo super, and 2Qlbfii, 
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ammonia, yielded 16bnsh. 151bs, ; 9 acres, mannred with SOlbs. Wallaroo super, and 
201bs. potash, yielded ISbush. 201bs. ; 9 acres, mannred with COlbs. Wallaroo super, and 
201bs. potash, yielded 14bush. 201bs. 5 2 i acres, manured with lOiOlbs. Wallaroo special 
super., yielded 16bush. 431bs. The variety in each case was .YandiUa King, sown at the 
rate of 601bs. to the acre. A crop of 65 acres of the same variety sown between the 9 th 
and the 15th of May, at the rate of 601b^. of seed to the acre, with SOlbs. super., yi^ded 
an average of 14bush. 501bs. per acre: Variety tests were conducted by Barr also^ 
16 one-acre plots wpre treated with lOOlbs. of Wallaroo standard super, and 601bs.' of 
seed. The following yields resulted : — ^Vandilla King, llbush. 441bs. ; German Wonder*^ 
15bush. 581bs. ; Marshall’s Ho. 3 , ISbush. 551bs. ; HhiU, I4bush. 81bs. ; Comeback, 
14bush. 35ibs. ; Gluyas, 17bush. 11b. ; Silver King, 12bush. 251bs. ; Baroota Wonder, 
ISbush. 261bs. ; Dart’s Imperial, llbush. 661bs. ; Atlanta, 12bush. 321bs. ; Comeback, 
ISbush. 61bs. ; Gallant, ISbush. lOlbs. ; Phillis Marvel, ISbush. 52lbs. ; Federation, 
ISbush. 461bB. ; Petatz Surprise, 16bush. 81bs. ; College Selection, 16buah. SOlbs. 



WESTERN DISTRICT. 


Butler, January 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.) 

Present. — Messrs. J. Young (chair), Phillis, Bowden, Hill, Morison, Easther, Jericho, 
and Barr (Hon. Sec,). 

Wheat fob District. — A discussion took place relative to the merits of different 
varieties of wheat in so far as this particular district was conoemed. Members ^nerally 
favored the following varieties : — ^lung’s Bed, King’s White, Gluyas Early, and xandilla 
King. 

Variety Tests. — ^Mr. R. W. Barr (Hon. Sec.) had been testang 12 varieties of wheat, 
with the idea of comparing the yielding qualities. The land had been divided into three- 
acre plots, and was sown on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Of' June with Ihush. of seed ami 
601hs. of super. The yields were as follows : 


YandillaKing : 4 bush. 141bs. 

Jade 6 hush. Slbs. 

World’s Wonder 5buah. 2eibs. 

John Brown 3bimh. 371hs. 

Gluyas 9btt8h. 

Comeback 4bu8h. 281ba. 


Taragon i, 2 bU 8 h. Slbs. 

Zealand Blue, 26Ihsi 

Bobs . . i . 5br^ 4Ib8. 

Eederatioh 4bush. 

King’s Red 7 buSh. 44Xbs. 

Huguenot Ibush. 2SbB, 


Cuminlust December 2« 

Present.— M essrs. Sabey (chair), Nottle, Nm^woithy, Hancock, and jOurdm 
Sec.)* *' ' ‘5, ^ 

MALnEE Shoots.— M r., Homworthy contributed a short paper de^ng with 
tion of mallee shoots, for which purpose he recommended the use of an 
with ribs ibout 8in. apart, -wth the edges sharpened to cut. off all hrQOm;and under- 
growth. It was neceaisary to roll early, Septembk being toast auita&e^Sme, po as to 
enable the young shoots to get a good atari before the burn. te a of 

about 2m. should be begun directly there was 

condition for working,.; This ss^puld be, sown ^ 

the stubble hot ihitk endugh to teoure a down and fire 

rakpd oroSswa^. The tJ^hdat crop cou^ be oite,, and the stubble 

ireeted similarly to the wheat stubble. , This shon^;t^^t .!h^the dest^ of a grater 
pari-dt the shoots, without any cutting. The, end quicker 

th^ that of , using the plough as a grabbing Members generally agreed with 

the iietnu expressed by the writer ojf the 
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Miltalie, Febraary 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14:iin.) 

Pebsbnt. — ^Messrs. J. P. Storey (chair), J. W. and E. Storey, F. Jacobs, A. R. S. Ramsey, 
and W. E. Heir (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions ebom Congress eor Opinion. — 

Weighvng WheaJt in Bvlk , — ^The proposal to institute the system of weighing wheat in 
bulk was duly discussed. Members did not favor the idea. 

SeUiri^ CatUe hy Live Weight — ^It was thought that where a weigl^bridge was available 
the selling of cattle by live weight would be an improvement on the present system. 


Utera Plains, Febraary 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, A Ramsey (chair), A. and 0. Venning, G. and H. Homhardt, N. 
Guidera, M. Hunt, G. Bilney, F. Braunack, J. Abrook, and R. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions prom Congress eob Opioton. — 

Bdling GtxhUe by Live Weight . — ^The proposed introduction of the system of selling fat 
cattle by live weight was not favorably viewed by members, who thought little (if any) 
good would result from the change. 

Farm Laborers^ Blocks . — ^The idea of surve 3 rmg small blocks in new hundreds to provide 
holdings for farm laborers was considered. Mr. Venning did not favor the proposal, 
but thought farmers should provide houses on their farms for labor which they required. 
The laborer should receive a wage and also a percentage of the profit from the farm.- 
Members generally agreed with tins view. 

Weighing Wheat in BuLh . — was thought that no benefit would result from the intro- 
duction of the system of weighing wheat in bulk, and members decided not to support 
the change. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Forster, Febraary 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, XOjtin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. Searle (chair), J.*G. and H. Searle, C. Hayman, 0. Payne, and 
W. J. Sears (Hon. Sec.), 

Questions erom Congress eob OrxNioN. — 

Fcam Laborer^ Blochs . — ^The proposal to survey small holdings for farm laborers in 
new hundreds was discussed. Mr. Hayman thought that if an area of about 25 acres 
was provided the blockholder could keep a cowand a few fowls. Other members thought 
a better proposal was to pass legislation compelling tbe farmer employing a married 
couple to supply them with suitable house accommodation. 

Weighing WhesA vn Bulk . — ^The suggested substitution of the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk for that at present in vogue was duly considered. Members decided not to support 
the change, as they found it necessary to cart their wheat to different landings. 

Farming in Hew Country. — This subject was dealt with in the following paper by 
Mr. R, Whitfield : — “ It is very bad policy for anyone commencing farming to buy old 
land, as there is usually too great an expense attached to this method for the average 
be^nner to cope with. I would suggest taking up land from the Government in some 
. of the hundred which are now being opened up. As regards capital for startmg on 
new land, if a man has from £150 to £200 in cash, or half in cash and the remaindor in 
horses and impleiUents, he is in a position to start on his own account. The first thing 
to do on a new farm is to clear the land, and the most economical as well as the most 
effective way of doing this is with the axe. Although much slower than the roller, it 
is cheaper in the long run. One man with an axe can clear as much in from four to six 
months as he can manage to put in the first year. I b^eve in early clearing so as to 
have the scrub as dry as possible for, burning. Where a man gets land in April or May 
he has from five to six months in which to get it ready for the, me. By this it is harvest 
tame, and by working for others he can earn enough with which tp procure seed wheat 
his first crop and horsefeed. I am in favor of fairly early isowiiig on new land. April 
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or Hay is the best month, as if put in later than this the plant does not get a fair ohanoe 
to stool out. I consider from {bush, to Ibush. per acre is ample for the ordinary class 
of land about here. Ploughing the land first to a depth of Sin. to 4in., and then either 
harrowing or drilling the seed in is advisable. In this district, where the rainfall is so 
uncertain, I would not use super. In a good season it may answer all right, but with a 
year such as this, on anything like good sandy soil,' super, is a complete failure. 


Monarto South, February 3. 

PRBSBNT.—Messrs. A. P. Braendler (chair), R. E. Anders, A. Harper, H. Erahn, 0. F- 
Altmann, E, and G. T. Hartmaim, F. 0. Thiele, Geo. and H, Patterson, A. Schenscher, J. 
Daly, H. E. Kuchel, and 0. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Oabb or iMPnBMBiffTS AND lyiAOHiNBRY. — ^The following paper was contributed by 
Mr. Thomas : — ** Every implement should have a shed or place in a shed provided for it 
when hot in use. Any machine that is left out in the weather for months at a time and 
exposed to heat and rain soon becomes weather worn. After an implement has done its 
fiirfft season’s work the owner shotdd, when stowing it in its proper place, see that it is in 
order, and if there are any defects he should make a note of them, or if convenient, it is 
better to have such defects repaired at once. Then he knows that his machine is ready 
for 'the next season’s work. With such implements as the stripper or harvester, where 
belts are used, the belts should be removed and have a little oil rubbed on them and be 
put away in a cool place. The seed drill is an implement that requires a lot of care. A 
little extra attention will often save two or three days* delay. This implement has raany 
co^s, and most of them are bevelled, the greatest care should be taken when starting the 
toll. When oiling, the user should always tey the gear before starting the horses, and if 
it does not run lightly it is advisable to examine the feeders. Probably some of them will 
be found clogged and will need a little cleaning, ^^ways carry a canvas cover over the 
hopper to keep out rain and damp. Such implexhents as ploughs, harrows, cultivators, 
etc., which are of iron do not require a shed so much, but a little paint put on them from 
time to time will preserve the iron and keep it from rusting. It is essential that aU hute are 
kept tight, as a loose nut will often cause some p^t of the implement to'become strain^, 
^y part that has once been twisted or strained, even though it is’ straightened again, 
is never so strong as it was in the first place. Plough mouldboards should be greased when 
not in use, as this will prevent them rusting and they will be freer in the soil. All imple- 
ment sheds should, if convenient, be built so that it is an eai^ matter to push the imme- 
ments into them without the aid of horses, A floor with a gentle slope back is preferable. 
When the implement is wanted for use a horse or two can be f^ttaohed to it to haul it out,” 

DAmxiNO.— Mr. R. E, Anders read a paper in which he -pointed, <mt that good cows 
were essential factors in successful dairying, A liberal suppfy of the best of food should 
be provided, and regularity of milking must be observed* The Shorthorn, Ayrshire, 
and Jerseys were the breeds which he recommended. The first-named would wmUy 
return a j^od prioe if it was necessary to sell as fat stock, as this breed posses^ a large 
frame. The Ayrshire generally was a good jrielder. For csream the Jersey was the toost 
suitable cow to keep. The selection of the bull was an important matter to the dairyman. 


Parrafcie, February 24. 


Pbbsbnt.— Messrs. F. J* Dayman (chair), A. J. Bertas, 0. and C. Heiusel, W. Thread- 
gold, M. F. Lee, F. W. Rkndall, A 0* Hamiester, F. W. Gravestooks, A. F. Dayman, A. C. 
G, Hammond, J. G. Tetnby, M. J. Kllder, N. €k)od, H,. Deiner (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 


Whbat-Gbowiko. — The Hon. Secretary read an extract from an American pajper, 
setting out the results of experim«atfii^ which proved that Imd ploughed to a depth of 
7in., and well cultivated, returned a larger crop of wheat than similar tod J ' 
so deep. The article' also emphasized the necessity of 
vrhioh followed, Mr. JST. Good Said he did not belieTf 
wotdd nevet plough to a dspth greats than 4in» at 
T^rork the land well a^r fallowing, and keep on work&j^ \ , 
tod ^ough after fallowing. He had about 2Q acres Ip uroplast y^^^t^ f , , 

twice, and it grew a lot better than the betooe and Im b^t stuhtoM 

the aid of a fire rake. Mr. Hammond had tried dtepplqhghing and found it ■s^as'isi 
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^ ft rd' 0 r on horses and did hot pay. He would xiot plough* to h depth of more than 4in., 
and,, if posmble, would work it afterwards with the oultivaitor or disc. Mr. J. Temby 
thought the conditions in America were much dijfferent froih those of South Australia. 
'He did not favor ploughing too deep. Land should be well worked and sown just d^p 
■enough to bury the seed. Mx. F. J. Dayman preferred early fallowing to a depth of 4in. 
•or 4Jin; worked up as much as possible, with the seed sown about 2in. deep. Mr. Lee 
•did not think deep ploughing was suitable, except where there was a good rainfall. He 
had seen it tried on a 7in. rainfall and it was a failure. He would not plough more than 
Sin. deep, but would work the soil down as fine as possible. Good crops could be grown 
on a light rainfall in this way. The Chairman favored deep ploughing, but it was essential 
to work it well. The deeper it was worked, and the oftener .the better crop it would 
grow. Messrs. Beelitz and Threadgold considered 4in. deep enough to plough, and favored 
working as much as possible afterwards. 

Oats v. Wheat.— The following , paper was read by Mr. Gravestooks :—“ It would 
pay farmers to sow more land wi3i oats than they do at present. .Although oats are 
more trouble to harvest than wheat,, they will* grow on the sandy rises in this distnot, 
where wheat will not do very weU. This is a great consideration where there are mallee 
shoots to deal with, as the stubble bums well, and two good stubble bums just about 
destroy the shoots. Oats have been proved a good crop to grow where ‘ take^ ! is trouble- 
some.- Oat stubble is better than wheat stubble for . a f^d j^dbck. Oats.^ould be 
sown early. April is a good month. A farmer should s6# Jnst ks large aU% 9 ^£tr lie 0^ 
harvest, bearing in mind that oats is a crop liable to*ebake dui. Last harvdet rhy 
iaveraged lObush. to the acre, and the oats 20bush. ^is year the bats tetu^ was aj^in 
(double the wheat average. Taking .the value of 3s. per bushd, and the value of 

oats at 2s. per bushel, a profit of lOi an acre ^^6^' in favor of the oats. Algerian oats 
are most suitable for this district, as they 'STe good for both hay and grain.’* Members 
generally agreed with the views expressed by the writer of the paper. Mr. . Temby said 
a farmer might sow up to one quarter of his crop with oats, as they saved a large amount 
of bran and pollard, made, good hay, and resisted takeall. The Chairman said a. plan 
that had been successfully adopted by several farmers in the district was to sow wheat 
on fallow, and then sow oats on the stubble the following year. 

^ p ; 

j/ ' ' . . - 

Wllkavatt, February 3. 

Present. — Measrs. Ivett (chair), W. J., D, F„ and D. Bowman, H. Harvey, H. F. and 
O. Ahms, J. W., G. A., and F. W. Altus, C. Schulze, T. jSoiTell, A. J. McAvanCy, W. R. 
Neville, M. Hoye, W. J. Tylor (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Questions ebom CoHobess roB- Opinion. — . 

Selling Cattle hy Lire Weight . — ^Due consideration was given the proposal to institute! 
the system of selling cattle by live weight. The Branch could not see that any practical 
benefit would follow the change. 

WeigUrug Wheat in BMs . — ^The suggested substitution of the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk for that at present in vogue was duly discussed, and as a result the Branch decided 
to .afibxd the movement its support. 

Fom Ldboret^ Bhchs . — The idea of surveying small blocks in new hundreds to provide 
holdings for farm laborers commended itself to members, who thought that much practical 
good mould result from the adoption of the proposal 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT, 


Cberry Gardens, Jannary 80. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36*3in.) ^ 

* Present.— Messrs^ S. Chapman (chair), T. Jacobs, C. Ricks, J. Lewis, H. Jacobs, J. 
Tozer, H. Lewis, S. H.»Oipnow, (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ii^QATiON IN following paper was read by Mr. C. Ricks ;— ** In thik 

‘ district we have a splendid eltnate, free from tl» heavy frosts that are exi>eiiehoed in 
parts of the Mount Lofty ranges, such as Bohunga, Mount Barker, h-pd other places. 
"***"(1^ jgrow the strawberwv the orange and the lemony apples and pears, potatoes ahd 
""" bfes to pettotou The land is splendid fe>r the ^rovpth of summer arid winter 
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fodder fot cattle, and the market is within 20 miles. Another advantage is that there is a 
supply of good water at a reasonable depth from the surface, but it would strike a visitor 
coming into the district that man had done little to assist nature to produce its best. 
On some of the land, one can see even in the driest summer, beautiful fresh water bubbling 
to the surface, and nmning away practically to waste. There is a good supply of wateir 
on nearly every section in the district at a depth of 50ft. to 100ft., and that is very shallow' 
sinking if we compare it with the depth they sink for water elsewhere. Many of ouzfr 
dairy farmers and gardeners sink wells or put down bores for a depth of from 300ft. to 400ft.. 
The question arises, Will it pay to go to the expense that the above would entail ? I say,. 
“ Yes,” and in giving this answer, I am giving it from personal e.rperienoe. Take the^ 
summer months like the present ; our ordinary land without water is practically barreni 
from December to March or April, but with the aid of water this is the best season 
grow fodder crops for cattle. As everyone knows, nearly all fodder crops grow best when 
the air and land are warm, provided sufficient moisture is available ; the same remarks 
apply to potatoes ; we have grown more potatoes this summer than ever before. We 
have them at preseift in different stages of growth, some just coming through the ground, 
others ready to dig, all grown with the aid of irrigation. With sufficient water one can 
grow three crops, say, cabbages, potatoes, and a variety of green feed, therefore Gve acres 
irrigated would be equal to 16 wh^re you could only grow one crop in a season. With the 
rent Of good garden land at 10s. per acre, five acres would cost £2 10s., and 15 acres £7 lOs.* 
a saving of rent alone of £5. That would pay interest at the rate of about 5 per cent, 
on an engine costing £100 for pumping water. Then there is the reduced cost of culti-, 
vating five acres as against 16 acres, as, land that is being ooniimxally cropped is easier 
to cultivate. With irrigation, it is very seldom that crops are a failure, and there are nearly 
two acres of crop growing now, including potatoes, cabbages, peas, and other vej^tables, 
besides a nice crop of oranges on the young trees on the same land, which would have been 
useless for growing summer crops without water. This season the working expense o£ 
running the engine, including attendance, has been 6d. per hour. We tried an experiment, 
which I believe” wiU be a great success. On the top end of what we call the swamp garden* 
we sank a large hole, which we are emptying by gravitation through neariiy 6G0£t.. 
of 2in. pipe with hose and sprinklers. Many of our ve^tables would mtve been a totafi 
failure this season if .water had not been available. Hillside land, that a few years ago« 
was considered of very little value for potatoes and vegetables, is proving of more value- 
than our flat swampy land ; the reason for this Is, I believe, that much of our hillside landl 
has a good clay subsoil and i^tains the moisture and manure better, while our swampy- 
lands tiave a spongy subsoil which carries a large amount of water in the winter and des^ 
troys the value of the manures, while the clay subsoil retains it. The above remarks? 
apply to fodder plants. It would pay in this district on a great deal of our best land .to 
keep cows for milk-Ur butter. As you are. aware, our land wot^ be ttosed, as third gr»de> 
that is^ taking the unimproved value of it;, yet, in addition/ tb growing vegetables and?, 
fruit on not more than 60 acres, we have averaged .401bs. of but^r per week during th® 
last two years. Wlxile we always feed the cows with bran and chaff at each milking the , 
result is gained by feeding the cows on green stuff grown amongst the crops, such as milk 
thistles, hay, potato tops, and many other weeds and grasses that grow so well in summer. 
This paper would not be complete without some referenofe to the cost' of welte, enjgin®, 
pipes, hose, and sprinklers, which can be set down at £200, and the cost of renewals and 
repairs at £111, hi out case they have paid for themselves with a good balance to 4|^, 
and are in westing order at present. • In fao^ we have taken this summr over £^ 
worth of .produce..^ present rate of supply, eyery second day we om fj>ur 

sprinklers ajght hOt^is ; lOOgalls. of water sptead with the sprinklers is worth SOOgaHs. 
run on to tha land- Whfie running it on the land the roots oS plants beisefit, but the 
sprinMex^ benefit tl^^^es ds well. In addition, the sprii^ders* throw the water in the 
air and bring the on tj® plant life. In the near f^re a fxpsh milk supply will 

be needed for the dty AMaide, and there is no bettet place than these hilk to snpp^? 
that milk in the summer pidhtM ^ Lower :Norft it in the whiter^iPontHi^ 

and the hiUs district in the summon There will be a milk supply? tl^t is, the 

Adelaide council will undertake the supply of pure' ihllk, l^don and oi|i#r 

. laj^ cities m Hnglani The ,piethod they adopt^fe to’ su^^ng 

the milk are perfectly clean, tlk milk iS then sbd pint 

and quart- bottlps to the requirementsr.w ^ are em- 
ploy^ to carry the nmk to thO different cities as lor 

are 'SO >ptt'uover;w6rkhj#^ done to ensure 

a ,pure milk suppiy. 3UK #b!faa ifums, Bresideht jSSth In Skgland, 

of the decrease of oomuxuption, aaid w Sie present rt^te of 
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decrease it would be stamped out of England in 25 years. I quote this to show that the 
people of these hills will have a good means of disposing of their milk; this will 
open up a market and give an opportunity for our enterprising youi^g men to get a start 
in life. The question of carriage will be overcome by a motor sei vice to the city.” In 
discussing the paper, Mr. Cumow said residents in the district had lost large sums of money 
in trying to discover a good supply of underground water ; there were a number of surface 
streams with a limited supply of water, hut deep sinking had not proved them to be 
powerful enough to be of any use for commercial irrigation. He did not think it profitable 
to put down an engine and pumping plant unless there was an abundance of useful water. 
Mr, Jacobs agreed with the Hon. Secretary. He said that Mr. Ricks could not prove that 
a good supply of water was obtainable by deep sinking on the south side of the Range Road. 
All attempts at deep sinking had been failures. Mr. H. Jacobs said that the cost of 
sinking wells at the piesent high cost of labor and with only an off chance of obtaining a 
supply of water, was prohibitive. 


Hartley, February 3. 

(Average annual rainfall 16in.) 

Pbbsbnt. — Messrs. Tydeman (chair), Hudd, G. and T. Phillips, Pratt, RidhLaafdison, 
Clark, Hull, and Wundersitz. 

Qubstioits from Cobtobbss fob Opinion. — 

Selling Cattle hy Live Weight — The proposal to introduce the systeiAf selling cattle 
by live weight was discussed at length. ' It was, thought that the chax^, would not be 
resultant of good, and it was likely to prove expensive if scales were to be |%vid6d at all 
country sale yards. * 


Lon^ood, January 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

PRBSBNT. — ^Messrs, W. H. Hughes (chair), J. and W. NiohoUs, J. Roebuck, G. W. Doley, 
E. H. Glyde, A. E. Fumiss, H. Vogel, E. J. Oinn, E. J. Blakley, J. R. Coles (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

I The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Glyde. The effects of the long spell of 
dry weather were very noticeable on all kinds of fruitl The season had been a bad one 
so far as young trees were concerned. Apples were expected to be small, but the yield 
would be hea^’y. 

Bkans Dbstboybd by Grub.— Mr. Roebuck reported that a row of beans, 80ft. long, 
had died off after reaching a height of 3ft. Cpon investigation a grub, about Jin. long, 
vras found to be attacking the roots and causing the trouble. Mr. Roebuck flooded the 
ground and this seemed to have destroyed the pest. 

Exhibits.— Several varieties of fniits were tabled, including three kinds of nectarines, 
which seem to be doing well where planted on high and dry ground, and a variety of apple, 
known as White Transparent Pippin, which also seemed to ^ow well on. the higher levels. 


ILyndoch, February 14. 

< (Average annual rainfall, 23in.) 

Present. — Messrs. A. gprin^tt (chair), G. K. Warren, H, Kennedy,, H. Springbett, 
BL Klaube, E. Springbett, P. Burge, H. Lawos, J. S. Hammatt (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. ' 

Farewell to an Active Member.— The meeting took the form of a valedictory , social 
to Mr. F. K Warren, who was leaving the district to reside in Kew South Wales. Several 
members spoke of the good work accomph’shed by Mir. Warren in pushing the interests 
of the Bureau, and regret was expressed t^h^t the Prsiiob VS? t9 Ipse 
pd energetic member, 
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MacGlUiirray, February 6. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Wheaton (chair), Ayris, Matthews, Petras, Wiadtowski, Williams 
(Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Eucalyptus Distillation.— The following pa{)er was read by Mr. Wiadi-owski 
“ The species of mallee used for the production of eucalyptus oil on Kangaroo Lsland is 
what is commonly known as narrow-leaf and technically as B. cneorifolia. There is also 
another species of mallee known as peppermint used to a certain extent by some distillers* 
but although at certain times of the year it carries a higher percentage of oil than E. 
cneorifolia, the oil is not as rich in eucalyptol, and therefore not as valuable for medicinal 
purposes. There are other species of mallee and gum, broombush, &o', from which oil 
can be distilled, but not in payable quantities. In fact, for a medicinal oil, cneorifolia 
is the most payable known. There are two other species that produce oil equally as strong 
in eucalyptol, but the gathering of the leaves of these is too expensive, as they are a species 
of large gum and the cutters have to climb the tree to cut the leaf, and therefore very 
little of it is ever cut and distilled. In New South Wales, for distillation of oil they chiefly 
use the foUowing species, E. polyhractea (blue mallee), E. amygdalina, E, dives, E. radiator. 
In that State there is a fair quantity of oil distilled, but the stills are even on a more primi- 
tive style than the old pot stills in use here. In Victoria, where they are using stills of 
the more advanced type, the principal species used are E. yolyhracUa, E. Uwoaylori, and E. 
^deroneyhn. In some oases distillers mix these three, but in one factory they use only the 
latter and strip all the leaves off by hand. The Victorian Government grant leases for 
leaf-cutting, only charging a royalty of id. per pound of off, and if the leaf yielded the 
same return per acre as our narrow-leaf the Government would be getting a rental of 
2s. 6d. per acre. On Kangaroo Island during the last two years a great improvement 
has been made in the class of still used, from what is known as the pot still, of a capacity 
of 400galls. or about l,0001bs. of leaf, to wooden digesters holding as much as 10,0001bs. 
of leaf. In some cases, the improvement was simply a still of larger holding capacity 
but on the same principle as the pot still. Thus the leaf and water were in Ihe same vessel 
with the Are underneath, which TOiled the water and forced the steam up tl^ugh the leaf, 
thence passing on to the condenser. But for several reasons I consider a wooden digester 
to contain the leaf and the boiler for a steam generator a great improvement, as the oil 
distilled by this process comes out nice and clear in color, and not red as in the case with iron 
digesters thxou^ the action of the acetic add in the oil upon the iron. Also it inquires 
far less heat to generate the necessary amount of steam in a boiler than when the leaf is 
rammed down tightly in the same vessel as the water, and by using a boiler the distilled 
leaf can be more economically used as fuel. There are various opinions as, to whe^er 
or not it is advisable to ram the leaf as tightly as possible in the leaf tank. Some distillers 
maintain that by havirg the leaf compressed too tightly the steam is prevented from 
getting all through it and thereby oil is lost. Some even used a sorl of cage affair in the 
bottom of their tanks, which In their, opinion allows the steam a better chance of getting 
all through the leaf. My own experience is that it is impossible to fill the tank so tight 
that you are unable to stearn out all the oil. Of course with very short cut leaf one must 
allow a little more time for the distillation. On the matter of time to he allowed for the 
cooking out, or distilling the leaf, different distillers have different ideas, but Ihe general 
thing is to allow three hours from the time the steam commences pasdng into the condenser. 
Of course, it all depends on the amount of steam generating. AH the oil from a pot still 
of leaf can distilled in one and a half or two hours. In fact, my experience is that it 
pays to keep the fire going and force the steam, thus getting more oil out of the leaf than 
with a slow fire and low pressure of steam. It will also bo foimd an advantage when, 
perhaps, several days have elapsed without using the still and everything is cold, to put 
the required quantity of water in the tank and get the fire going and the water boUirtg 
before putting in the leaf, for once the leaf is in the tank the quiclmr the oil is steamed out 
of it and distilled the better Will be the result. It is almost imposslhle to get too great a 
pressure of steam, providing it cannot escape anywhem excepting into^ the cendensea^, 
and this must be kept cool and be lox^ enough to thoroughly condense all the steam passing 
thrdughit. There are' 'many ways of fixing the lids of pot-stills. I have tried several 
and have proved the * pugging up * style the most effective^ as it prevents any escape 
of steam, and is also the quiofest. One great folly that most, or many, oil distillers are 
guilty of, is making oil aH the year round. There are vanous reasons te this, but the fact 
remains that it is the height of foolishness, and can be eompared to a fammr having a 
standing orem that gives promise of returning '90owtsfe or hay per acre, who cuts it aH 
whep it is about half-grown. The cost of cutting, distilling, &c., is exactly the, same in 
the winter months as in the summer, and leaf that would return lOlbs. of oil per pot still in 
the wiAf^r opuld be safely reckoned on retpmiD^ ISlbs, if opt at the right season, which 
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means that the lOlbs. of oil costs as much to produce as 1|he ISlbs., and reckoning oil at 
9d. per pound a man is losing on an average 6s. per still, or if he is doing 12 stills a week, is 
losing £3 12s. a week. One reason why this loss is incurred by many who cut their leaf 
when it is giving such a low return is that the leaf is growing on our land and costs us noth- 
ing to estabhah, and therefore we do not put the value on it that we should. '• The leaf 
does not always return the highest percent^e of oil at the same time every year. It 
varies according as the summer sets in. If it sets in hot early the leaf is fairly good in 
November, but some years it does not improve much until well into December, and with 
the exception of the leaf which has grown very quickly on cultivated land, or leaf when at 
its best returns 3 per cent, of oil, it will hot diminish much in its yield of oil until the latter 
end of March. But as the oil varies so does the leaf vary as to the time when it will give 
its best return. What I mean is, that all the leaf is not at its best at the same time. 
One may out leaf growing in one place in December and obtain 201bs. of oil per still, and 
if out in February the same leaf would only return 141bs. per still, and again from different 
soils the returns would be reversed. Therefore it is necessary for a distiller to know all 
his leaf and see that his cutters are cutting where the leaf is ready, leaving alone that 
which has not yet reached the proper stage. Oil that is got from leaf yielding up to 3 per 
cent, will not be as strong in eucalyptol as that only yielding wr cent., although the 
class of oil has also a lot to do with this. I.eaf growing on good land may be returning 
201bs. of oil per pot-still, and yet the oil would be as strong as that from leaf only giving 
121bs. per still, but growing oh poor soil. The question has often a.risen iii my mind 
whether it would pay to cultivate E, meorifoUa, and after giving the matter a lot of cou: 
sideration, I say most emphatically, yes ; and 1 am astounded to know thit 'yearly hun- 
^eds of acres of narrow-leaf on Kangaroo Island are being exterminated, the lar^ heing 
cleared at great expense for growing cereals and grass. In some parts of the wdrld land 
is being planted with different species of eucalypts for oil produc^oh, and later on the 
same thing will be done here. Yet at present we iSte leaf growing here in its natural 
state* and so far from putting value on it are trmgfe exterminate it as cjuickly as possible. 
Narrow-leaf has, hdthout any attention or pumyation‘, given a net return of £3 per acre, 
and if this land was cultivated so as to improve the growth of the leaf, this return from 
oil could be maintained yearly, and a 12bush, crop of com could also be taken off the san^, 
land every third year. If the world's markets for eucalyptus oil are opened up as they 
should he, the demand wffl largety' increase and better prices will result, and the net 
profits per acre will be larger ton from a ^bush. crop of wheat per acre, at 3s. 6d. per 
bushel, especially in these parts where we have long distances and bad roads over which 
to cart' our grain. There is a certain amount of cartii^ in connection with oil disr 
tilling, namely, the carting of the leaf, but as a rule this does not have to be carted more 
than one mile and the oil has to be carted the same distance as the grain. A ton of wheS>t 
at 3s. 6d. per bushel is not even worth £7, whereas a ton of crude oil as low as 9d. per 
pound is worth £34^ In making the assertion as to the folly of exterminating narrow- 
feaf, I do not mean to say that it should he simply cut for oil, and then left with the other 
scrub growing amongst it. No ; my idea is to roll the scrub, narrow-leaf and all, and crop 
it. For the first ploughing the plough can be set fairly tight, and then it will pull out to 
broom bush, ti-tree, and such shrubs tot usually grow among the loaf. If even a, few 
narrow -leaf stumps, are broken up it will hot matter much, but subsequent ploughings 
should be done with to plough set very light. Better still, only use a cultivator, and crop 
the land every three years, when a very fair crop of com can he grown, and every year a 
good crop of leaf can be out. With this treatment the leaf will yield more oil, even if 
to soil is also carryii^ a crop cif com, than it would if left with the. other scrub growing 
amongst it. After to first burning off and after the roller, keep the fire stick out of the 
leaf-oDuntry. In many oa^s red mallee grows amongst the narrow -leaf, and few Of these 
stuinps wih pull out with to ploughixig. But Wo fires will kill most of these, and if after 
the is out to first yto after rolling, these red mallee shoots are cut and burnt on the 
stump oti a cool day, when tore is ho fear of the fire running, there will be no further 
trouble from tom. If this practice is followed, even at the low price of 9d. per pound 
for oracle oil, to. land oah easily he made to return a net profit of £2 per acre for oil, as 
well as a wop of coht every third year, ahd can be used for grazing in- to mean- 

time. My calc%fiatlto forlhis are based on only average returns of oil from leaf treated', 
namely, 251bs. per of leaf, which I have obtained from poor ironstone land ahd 

with only a low price for oil ; reckoning also three pot-stills per acre, this means tore 
is plenty of open ground left for grass to grow on, as you can judge for ypurseU, knoVrihg 
the still of green leaf weighs abdut 9ewts., which is only reckoning H^owts. per acre, wheroae 
an acre of narrow-leaf growing as densely as a crop of wheat retting two tons M hay pet 
acre, would return about 10 or 11 stills per acre. A sudden has lately ariteh 
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for eucalyptus oil, owing to its use in the mineral industry, in the separation of metallic 
sulphides. But not a great deal of our oil has so far been used for this purpose, as the 
•cheaper phellandrene oils of Victoria and New South Wales are just or nearly as suitable, 
and being cheaper, are used in preference to ours. Various resin oils have also been used 
with fair success, and are cheajjer even than the phellandrene oil ; but although suitable 
for the treatment of zinc ores, they are not suitable for copper ore, and as there is only a 
limited supply of raw material, this oil will not aiTect us as a competitor. Without doubt 
there is going to be a far larger demand for eucalyptus oil in the near future for mineral 
purposes^ as the flotation process is only a recent invention. Moreover, for medicinal 
purposes, if the world’s markets are opened up as they should be and the oil is placed on 
the market in a pure, unadulterated state, all the narrow-leaf now growing on l^ngaroo 
Island would not produce enough oil to supply the demand, and as ours is absolutely the 
best for medicinal and veterinary purposes we need not fear the competition of the other 
States. However, it behoves every one of us who has narrow-leaf country to protect it, 
-even if at present we do not make use of it for oil. It will cost us nothing to establish, 
and once killed the leaf will take years and a lot of capital to re-establish, and I am sure 
there are none of us but have plenty of land to clear without exterminating the nai-row- 
leaf.” The opinion was expressed by some members that the extraction figures quoted 
by Mr. Wiadrowski were too high. 


Morphett Vale, February 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22 Jin.) 

PuESEN-T.— Messrs. H. O’Sullivan (chair)’, A. Anderson, A. C. Pocock, L. R. Christie, 
.A. Oonnolc, W. Goldsmith, T, Higgins, and E. B. Hunt (Hon. Fktc.). 

Exhibits. — Mr. Anderson tabled a finri sample of prime Bismark apples. The tree 
from which the fruit was taken had been eaten down when young, and had been grown with- 
out irrigation. He also tabled a sample of Brandis almonds, well grown and of uniform 
’Size. 

By-Peoduots eor Battening Stock.— Mr. H. 0. Pocock read a paper in which he pointed 
•out that it was necessary for the farmer to grow all the feed he required for his stock. 
Farmers who were purchasing large quantities of bran and pollard from merchants were 
only forcing up the prices of these byproducts to a point which made their purchase 
unprofitable. Continuing, he said — “Sarmers should grow oat®, barley, and pas, and 
keep plenty for their own use. It is better to have some to sell at the end of the season 
than to have to buy. They will find stock will do \ery well, and will be much cheaper 
to feed on oats mixed with a little barley or wheat. Mix this with good chaffed hay and 
■one has the best of feed both for horses and cows. If one adds to this mangold wurzel 
and any greenfeed one is able to grow, there should be plenty of feed to carry the stock 
through the year.'’ Members thought that in some enses it would not pay to grow green 
fodder, as the cost of irrigation would be too great. Under these circumstances it would 
be better to buy bran and pollard. If the market for these by-products was destroyed 
by the farmers using com instead of bran and pollard the price of wheat would be affected, 
because the by-products helped to keep up the price of the wheat. 


Mount Fleasaxit, February 10* 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

PRESENT.-^-Messrs. G. A. Vigars (chair), T. CL Phillis, V* Tapscott, P, and J. fi. Miller, 
F. I^angford, T. Maitland, and D. 0. Maxwell (Hon. 8eo.). 

Question from Congress for Opinion.— 

Weighing Wh^at in Bulk . — The proposal to introduce the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk was duly considered. Members thought the weights could not be so aewtately 
ascertained on large weighbridges as, they could on the scales now in use. , It was decided 
not to support the change. 

Crops and Stook*— Crop generally throughtwit the district during the present year 
were reported to have been very light and not up to expiations. The average yield 
was estimated to be about flbush. to the acre. Considermg the scarcity of fe^ stock 
"were doing finiriy well. 
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Marketing Peodttce and Siook. — ^This subject was dealt with in the following paper 
by Mr. G. A. Vigars ; — “ Next to being able to produce stands the question of being 
able to successfully naarket the produce. The producer needs to follow the markets 
yery carefully indeed if he wishes to obtain the best results from his labors. I estimate 
that fully 20 per cent, of the return of a well-managed farm is obtained by successful 
marketing. The civil servant, the artisan, and the laborer know what their returns 
will be for a given amount of labor, but the producer does not know what his returns 
will be until he makes up his balance-sheet at the end of the year. The merchant and 
storekeeppr also know what percentage* to expect from their turnover ; but the producer 
is entirely dependent upon the flucjtuation of the market lor his returns. The laborer 
obtains ms wages, the business man deals in a quick turnover, but the producer has to 
plan foi; years ahead ; he sows his crop, but he has not the faintest idea what the yield 
will be or what the price will be ; he breeds his stock for a market several years off without 
any idea what the seasons or the markets will be ; and the only way he can come to any 
conclusion as to what his returns will be is by the law of CiVerages, tliat is, by looking 
back over the past 10 years, which will give him some idea as to what to expect during the 
next 10. Fut even with that experience there are so many factors in the market that it 
is absolutely impossible to deal on certain line**. There may be a glut when one expects 
a firm market ; there may be a long dry spell which will force one to sell when, trader 
other conditions, one would not. Be a man ever so smart he caniAot always depend 
upon catching the top markets for the year. A producer should be guided to a certain 
extent by the law of averages, that is, he has to, arrange his stock to liave them ready 
for market at that time of the year when by past exporieuc^^ he knows he has got the best 
returns. I would not advise anyone to place any line of produce (with the exception of 
wooll upon the market at one time during the year, but make it up in several lots and 
place a portion of it upon the market when there, is a strong demand. This especially 
applies to sheep. I have made a practice for',aom,<? years of putting a consignment upon 
the market at intervals subject to market fiuotuations, during the year, always endeavor- 
ing to hold my stock until there is a firm market. With dairy cows I have foirad it the 
best plan to always endeavor to sell them as springers, and I try to have them springing 
some time during the autumn or winter months, when there is usually a good demand 
for well-conditioned springers for the city milk trade. It is very poor policy to try to sell 
stock unless it is in good condition. There is always a market for stock in good con- 
dition ; but with years like the piesent one there is practically no market for poor stores, 
and it is much safer to understock during years of plenty than to be overstocked when 
a lean year comes. In marketing my wool I have alwas placed it upon the local market, 
and taken the ruling market price, but at the same time I think it is wise to place a reserve 
upon it as a protection. A grow'er is in just as good a position as a broker to judge the 
future in wools. With the daily paper, cable messages, ^c., he is in close touch with 
the wrrld*s markets, and can form a pretty fair idea as to 'what the market is going to be ; 
but at the same time I would not advise placing more than a fair market value as a reserve, 
unless you have some intention to ship. Buyers do not like a lino appearing too often 
upon the catalogue. In marketing dairy produce I have, of late years, put the milk 
through the separator and taken the cream to the factory to be made into butter. By 
taking the cream to the factory one saves a lot of haulage compared with carting milk ; 
and the milk from the separator is more suitable for feeding calves than the mixed milk 
that is obtained from the factory, especially when the separating is done after each milking 
at home. A good deal of labor is also saved by letting the factory have the cream ; and 
the factory can always obtain a far better price on the market for butter than the pro- 
ducer; in fSiCt, generally, he can obtain more than the dillerence of the cost of making 
the butter up. A factory can make the cream into butter for Jd. per pound for the butter, 
and generally the market for factory butter is from 2d. to 4d. per pound above dairy 
butter. In marketing pigs, I find it preferable to place them on the market alive, rather 
than go to the trouble of making them into bacon. The bacon- cure r, as with the butter 
factory, can obtain a much better price for his bacon then the producer ; but in putting 
p3gs on the market one needs to be very careful indeed, for I think the pig market is 
about the most tricky of any market for stock : it is so subject to fluctuations. Once 
^ hotirever, it does not pay to hold it, unless the market is very bad, as it coats, 

a good deal to keep a pig fat for any length of time. The best time of tlie year to market 
pigs IS during the winter months, as there is less risk in curing than at other times during 
irao year ; but I xnow one 1^ to be guided by the food supplies as to when he slxall sell. 
The producer should bear in mind the following points (1) Do not overstock. (2) 
Always to prepared to hold until the market fiuotuatos upward, and sell if 5*ou are getting 
a ta*r pnee. (H) Never worry about getting the very top prices; let the buyer make a 
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little out of it. With daily produce^ sell it week by week and accept current rates. What- 
ever you have endeavor to keep it as near the best of its kind as yon can, for if there is 
any market at all the best sells best.” Members generally agreed with the views 
expressed by the wi'iter of the paper. 


Port Elliot* Jannary 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20.Jin.) 

PBESENT.—Messrs. H, B. Welch, J. Brown, J. Chibiiall, H. Green, J. Barton, and 
W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec,). 

Bush Fires. — Members suggested that where possible a few plough furrows should be 
put round the grass paddocks ; and in scrub lands a chain width of scrub should be rolled 
and burned each year early in the season as a check against bush fires. The district 
•council should have power to appoint special constables with the idea of bringing to 
book persons who contravened the provisions of the Bush Fires Act. As so much grass 
had been burnt, the present was a most opportune time to deal with rabbits. 

JuDGiNO aT Shows. — The following paper was read by Afr. J. Ghibnall : — “ It appears 
to me that more interest would be taken in our agricultural shows if a system were adopted 
which permitted the judges in each class to take with them a student. We should then 
have a class of men being trained to make competent judges, and most probably enthu- 
siastic exhibitors as well. Under the present system it is often the persons who push 
themselves forward most who become judges, and in some oases these are the least com- 
petent. If the system suggested above was adopted we should have in time a higher 
standard of exhibits and more competition. I feel sure that any competent judge would 
take pleasure in pointing out the good and bad points of the exhibits that he was asked to 
judge and, no doubt, it would increase the judge’s interest in tiiie exhibits, so that he would 
•discover points that would interest the student that accompanied him.” 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kalantfadoo, Jannary 13. 

Present. — ^Messrs. G. Riddoch (chair), Earle, Tucker, Kennedy, Gibb^, Bennett, McCor- 
•quindale, Sudholz (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor, ' 

Questions from Congress fob Opinion. — 

Selling OatHe hy Live Weight , — ^It was generally agreed that little benefit would result 
from the introduction of the system of sehing cattle by live weight. 

Farm Laborers* Bloeks . — ^The proposal to survey small blocks in new hundreds for the 
purpose of providing holdings for farm laborers was duly considered. Members thought 
the idea was not workable in so far as this district was concerned. 


Lncindiale, Febrnary 17. 

(Avbrage annual rainfall, 22iin.) 

Present. — Messrs. Rayson (chair), Johnson, Carmichael, McMorron, Seeker, Copping, 
Meinnes, and Seeker (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Congress for Opinion.-— 

Selling Cattle by Live Weight.r— After due consideration members decided not to support 
the proposal to institute the system of selling cattle by live weight. 

Farm Laborers* Blochs , — The suggestion that the Government should survey small 
"blocks in new hundreds to provide holdings for farm laborers met with the approval of 
members. 
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Millicent, Febraary 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28JinO 

Present. — ^Messrs. G. Mutton (ehairl, H. F, L. Holzgrefe, J, J. Mullins, J, Bowering, 
T. Edgecombe, H. Oberlander, and H. Day (Hon. Sec.). 

VEGBTABi.ES.~Mr. Oberlander tabled some very large table turnips of the " Snowball ” 
and “ Favorite ” varieties, grown on his property, also a prime sample of potatoes — 
being Itedskins ” and ** Adam’s Prolific.” The last-named, he stated, was a better 
variety than the former. His crop, wWch was grown on light land, returned 60 bags 
per acre. He had used 4cwts. of potato manure per acre. Where “cut” seed h^ 
been planted a number of “ misses ” had been noticed. A short- discussion took place 
on growing vegetables from home-grown seed. Mr. Bowering stated that he had 
not been successful with his own seed, especially with parsnips. The Chairman said 
the ground required trenching for this vegetable. He had been growing his own seed 
for a number of years, and had found it reliable. It was necessary, of course, to select only 
large and well- matured plants for seed. He always checked his pumpkin plants, to 
prevent them from running too much. 

Root C?eops. — Mr. Mutton initiated a discussion on growing root crops. He 
was surpipsed that sheepfarmers did not more extensively cultivate swede turnips and 
mangolds, Mr. Holzgrefe remarked that such crops were so subject to blight that it 
made them rather uncertain. He regarded maize as one of the best summer fodder's. 
Mr . Bowering entertained the idea that maizo was a great robber of the soil, but he had 
grown a fair crop of it this year on a piece of very jioor land. 


Naracoorte, Jaimiiry 13. 

(Average annua! rainfall, 22m.) 

PsBSENT,-— Messrs, L. Wright (chair), E, Coe, W; Loller, A. Caldwell, and H. S. Schinckel 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Manubiar Expbetments on Grass Plots. — ^M r. Schinckel, who during the past three 
years had been conducting experiments with the idea of ascertaining the effects of dressings 
of manures on grass lands, read a report as follows : — “ The plots were first treated on 
May 18th, IQQOj when the manuius were just drilled on top of the grass land and then 
harrowed once. That was all the cultivation they received. They were fenced off, 
and no stock was allowed on them until the growing period was over, when they were fed 
off by sheep and cattle. In 1910 all stork was again kept off from about July 1st until 
the growing period was over, and then the plots were again fed off, and last year (1911> 
they* were similarly treated. They will now be fed off again and reserved during the 
growing period for* this year. It will be noticed that plot No. 2, which was treated with 
practically a complete. manure, gave the best results for the first two seasons ; but for 
the third season it is not as good as plot No. 7, which ha.s been treated with super, only. 
I have had the same experience with cereal crops treated in a similar way, and I am 
unabfe to explain why this should be so. It will be noticed that plot No. 3, treated with 
mineral super, and nitrate of soda, in no year gave results as good as plot No. 4, which 
was treated with mineral super, and sulphate of potash. The same may be said of plots 
5 and 6 — ^that is, that sulphate of potash gave better results than nitrate of soda for each 
year. After carefully watching these plots for three seasons I can come to no other 
conclusion than that it is not profitable to apply nitrate of soda or sulphate of potash 
to our low-lying pasture lands ; but it must nbt overlooked that they were applied to- 
the sml during the month of May, 1909, and that year and the following one were exception- 
ally wet. Therefore, had the nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash been applied, say, 
during the month of September, the leaching probably would not have been so fast* and 
the results may have been more favorable ; or had the first years been dry ones the results 
might have been different. Though the growth of grasses, particularly of the clover- 
family, <m plot No. 7 is not so very much better than on plots 2, 3, and 4, 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying that T consider it is remunerative to give our low-lying pasture lands a 
liberal dressing of phosphates, and I also feel satisfied that the phosphates are not taken 
ont of the soil owing to one or two wet seasons.”. The following table accompanied the 
report showing the order of merit of each plot during each year — 1909, 1910, and 1911 : — 
No. 1 — ^No manure — ^7, 7, 7 ; No. 2-— 2cwts. min. sup., Icwt. nitrate of soda, Icwt. sulphate 
of potash — 1, 7, 2 ; No. 3 — 2ewts. min. sup., 1 cwt. nitrate of soda — 3, 4, 4. ; No. 4— 
2cwts. min. sup.. Icwt-. sulphte of potash— 2, 2, 3 f No. 5 — lowt-. nitrate of soda— 6, 6, 6 ;; 
No. 6 — Icwt, sulphat'^ of potash — 6, 6, No. 7 — ?cwts. min. -sup.— 4, 3, 1. 
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Wlrretfa, February 3. 

Present. —Messrs. Exton (chair^, M. arid J. J. Green, P. and L. Bonsley, Tillbrook, 
Laurenti, Prime, Pairweather, Rogers, Cook (Hon. Sec.), nnd two visitors. 

Questions prom Congress for Opinion. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk. — Members generally expressed dissatisfaction with the present 
method of weighing wheat, and favored the proposal to introduce the system of weighing 
in bulk. 

Furm L^thorers^ Blochs. — The idea of surveying small blocks in new hundreds to provide 
holdings for farm laborers, commended itself to members as likely to be productive of 
good results. It was thought that the blocks should vary in area' according to locality, 
and should be large enough to enable, the holder to keep a cow and a few fowls. 

Phospnatio Manurrs.— Mr. W. R Pairweather read the following paper:— “ On the 
introduction of phosphatio manures, especially superphosphate, a turning point was reached 
in South Australian agriculture. In the case of wheat production payable crops could 
only be grown on land of high fertility, but since phoaphatic manures have been used, 
lands previously regarded as useless are producing handsome wheat crops. MoUee land 
is no longer looked on as so much waste desert. Let ns, ’f we can, consider the cause of 
this. For any plant life to grow, there are certain plant foods in the soil which must he 
available to the plant, whether wheat or any other, and in the case of South Australian 
soils, the most noticeable deficiencies are phosphoric acid and lime, the two main con- 
stituents of phosphatic manures. The supplying of these two plant foods resulted in a 
fertility that in the ease of some lands was marvellous, besides bringing back to their 
original fertility played out country, which had been cropped for a number of successive 
years. There are various forms of phosphatic manures, chief among them being super- 
phosphate, honedust, and Thomas phosphate, all of which have different degrees of 
solubility. The form of phosphatic manure as supplied by superphosphate is the most 
soluble in water ; therefore its benefit is sooner felt than in. the case of, say, honedust. 
In a quick-growing plant, such as wheat, this/ is essential, and this is the reason why super, 
is used universally in South Australia to-day. Where a lasting effect is required, honedust 
is a more suitable form of phosphatio manure, owing to its slow solubility. This is 
especially suitable in the case of fniit trees. As it is in super, that most of us are interested^ 
I will confine myself to that. Owing to competition, most of the varieties of super, now 
on the market are reliable, but in my opinion any under 36 per cent, water-soluble phos- 
pl^ate should be rejected, as others at the same price can be obtained with a higher test. 
The super, in all cases should be diy, free from lumps, and fine to make it run freely 
through the drill. The rate of application varies according to the crop, the nature of the 
land, and in our case (that of mallee land) according to the success or failure of the bum, 
but in each case the farmer must use his own judgment and discretion. On the lighter 
classes of land one should be very carefuhand think twice before any application of over 
lOOlbs. to the acre is mad©.^ The danger lies in the fact that should an exceptionally dry 
spring appear the wheat Is liable to " bum,” that is, go nght off. In ordinaty yeairs 
in the Tatiara district this danger is not so great, as the spring is often too wet. Tbe 
rate of applying super, should also depend on whether the land is to he used the following 
year for wheat or whether it is to be left to grass. Wh«n stock is carried hea^ applica- 
tions of super., though not materially increasing l^he wheat crop, have the effect of increas- 
ing the growth of grass of the following year, which will often more than pay for this 
extra cost of the nuaimre. I have seen two paddocks cropped, one with 80Ibs. of super., 
the adjoining one with 2cwt8. At harvest time no benefit was noticeable from the heavier 
application, but the year following this paddock yielded twice the grass, and consequently 
carried far more stoik. |n the Knnaroo district where a good bum is obtained very few 
farmers apply more than 60lbs. to the acre, the majority only putting on SOIbs. This is 
too low for our (^strict, owing to the heavier rainfall here, which resultjs in a certain pro^ 
portion ” leaching,” washing down in the soil, and becoming lost to the wheat oroxi 
In applying super, so many things appear to make the quantity Vary that the fariner has 
to use his own Judgment, and find out by experience what rate is best suited to his oVm 
particular case. , A change which is apt to take place in super, after ita manufaotorb 
is what is known as the reversion of the soluble phosphate; iThus it is found that on 
keeping super, for a long time the percentage of sojubfe phoj^phate becomes less than it 
was at first. The rate at which this deterioratioti goes on varies in different sample^?. 
In a well-made manure it is hardly noticeable, but in the of some made from unsuitable 

materials it may amount to a large percentage, so that it is seen that it is unwise to store 
super, if it can be avoided. Thomas phosphate or basic slag end bonedust, are of minor 
importance in wheat production generally, but Thomas phosphate would be very suitable to 
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our lands, which on the whole here are very deficient in lime. Thomas phosphate, besides 
comparing well w'ith super, as regards soluble phosphate, is far richer in free lime, From 
this it will be seen that this form of phosphoric manure would be worth experimenting 
with on our lands that are evidently deficient in lime. Thomas phosphate in a general 
way is most beneficial on heavy peaty land**, which, being lich in organic matter are 
■deficient in lime,” A good discussion ensued, especially on the leaching of super., mem* 
bers generally being of the opinion that, no matter how light the ground, .superphosphate 
would not leach, Slembers felt that whether a dressing of 751bs, or loOlbs. was applied 
very little difference showed in the crop following. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Preparing Land for Settlement. 

For the purpose of assiatiug settlers to successfully occupy agricultural 
land as yet unalienated the Commissioner of Crown Lands (Hon. F. W. 
Young) proposes, where possible, to make arrangements for a supply of 
water being provided and for having roads defined and made passable before 
it is offered for settlement. With this end in view he recently called for a 
report from the Surveyor-General as to the ordinary Crown lands now in 
course of survey. The report states : — On Eyre's Peninsula about 150,000 
acres have been surveyed, and the survey of 75,000 acres more will be com- 
pleted in about two months' time. On the Tailem Bend to Brown's Well 
railway line five surveyors are now engaged in surveying three hundreds, 
containing about 220,000 acres, the survey of which should be finished in 
about five months. It is intended to have three survey parties in the hundreds 
near the terminus of the Minippa Hill railway line. These three hundreds 
will embrace an area of about 180,000 acres, and another surveyor will be 
dispatched to the locality as soon as available. The hundred of Darke, 
comprising 68,000 acres, is now in course of survey, and this should be com- 
pleted in about four months’ time, Wlien this hundred is finished it is in- 
tended to survey the hundred of Solomon. In addition to the lands surveyed 
and on which the Surveyors are now engaged, there are about 750,000 acres 
in the localities which should be made available for offer during the next 
16 months.” 


Is Federation Wbeat Degenerating ? 

Under the above heading Mr. J. T. Pridham, Assistant Wheat Experi- 
mentalist in New South Wales, writes interestingly in last month's Agriauh 
t^ral Gazette of New South Wales. Mr. Pridham sets out variations in the 
length of the straw and appearance of the heads of the plants of Federation 
which have come under his personal observation and had been noticed by 
the managers of some of the experimental farms. Grain from the plants 
showing the variations was sown, and, as regards those observed by Mr. 
P*ridham, the sports” persisted in each case. The article concludes: — 
" Besides the appearance of the heads and height of straw, a slight difference 
in the width and depth of color of the leaves has been observed, and in the 
size and shape of the grain. The variations in the grain, however, that have 
come under notice have in no ease been sufficiently marked as to cause sus- 
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picion as to the purity of the wheat. The unstable condition of this variety 
in recent years has afforded a good opportunity for selection in respect of 
grain quality. According to Mr. Guthrie's milling analyses the flour strength 
and quality of Federation are better now than they ever were, though it is 
true that deterioration in this respect begins so soon as the variety leaves 
the hands of the wheat-breeder unless proper methods of seed-selection are 
followed. It has been said that Federation is * going to pieces ' ; but in our 
stud plots at Cowra this season it has out-yielded all other standard varieties, 
and the grain is of excellent quality, and should yield a flour strength of 
50, It cannot be denied that Federation is decidedly rust-liable, takes 
mildew and flag-smut more than most wheats, and is quite susceptible to 
bunt ; but these shortcomings are outweighed by its heavy yielding quali- 
ties. The variations seen from time to time appear to be of little consequence 
from the wheatgrower's point of view, and, except to the prapt'sed eye, 
would escape notice in the farm crop." 


Crossbred and Merino Wool. 

According to figures published in Dalgety's Review for July, 1911, Austra- 
lasia's share in the output of crossbred wools is only about one-eighth of the 
world's total production. Of this small fraction Victoria and New Zealand 
supply the greater propoition. Tlxe total export of wool from New Zealand 
during the year 1910-11 was 493,372 bales, of which, on the basis of local 
sales, 97 per cent, was crossbred, and the balance, 3 per cent., Merino. For 
the same period, 44 per cent, of the production of Victoria was crossbred. 
South Australia produced 10 p'er cent., New South Wales 6 per cent,, and 
Queensland 1 per cent. 


Cow Houses. 

There is one type of cow house which is very common in many districts of 
Britain, but which is objectionable in several ways (says a leaflet issued by 
the Board of Agriculture). In it all the stock are fed from one central passage, 
while the manure and the milk are removed by the two at the sides. In this 
case the cows' heads are a long way from the fresh air inlets, and the animals 
breathe into each other's faces from opposite sides of the passage. In a build- 
ing of this class, unless it is exceptionally well ventilated, the general health 
of the stock is likely to be low, and one infectfed animal may cause gxeht 
damage. Such a cow house is also defective, in that the passages from which 
the milking is carried on are usually too narrow to secure milk standing in 
larger ones from 6ift. to 7Jft. ^Each cow stall should be proportionate in 
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length to the class of animal that is expected to occupy it. For small cows, 
such as Jerseys, Kerries, and young Ayrshires, the stall (measured from the 
manure channel to the wall or division between the cows and' the passage) 
should be from 6ft. 9in. to 7ft. long, inclusive of the breadth of the trough. 
For Ayrshires, a stall of 7ft. to 7ft. Sin. is quite sufficient, while Shorthorns 
require from 7ft. Sin. to 7ft. 6in., and exceptionally large cows Sin. more. 
For the smaller cows, each double stall should be from 6ft. to 6Jft. wide, 
and for the larger ones from 6Jft;. to 7Jft. 


Identification of Plants. 

During the past few months a large number of plant specimens have been 
received by the Department of Agriculture for identification from various 
parts of the State. This is a gratifying indication that agriculturists are 
taking a keener interest in the subject than heretofore, and are more alive 
to the necessity of encouraging fodder plants and d’scouraging noxious weeds. 
We would be pleased, however, if secretaries of bureau branches and others 
forwarding botanical material would give fuller particulars than niost of them 
do. They should state whether the plant is cultivated or has appeared 
adventitiously among seed which they have sown, and if so, where the seed 
came from ; also whether the plant is growing wild, and if so, to what extent ; 
whether it is apparently native or foreign, or a garden escape ; and whether 
stock eat it or avoid it. These particulars would not only assist in the task 
of identification, but would help to form a useful record about each plant. 
It is necessary to repeat that each specimen should show flowers or fruit, 
or both if possible, for only a few days ago a portion of one leaf was received 
from a correspondent, with request for the determination of the species. 


New Zealand Cow-Testing Association. 

In the 1911 annual report of the New Zealand Department of Agriculture* 
the Hon. T. Mackenzie, F.R.G.S., Minister in Charge, writes : — One of the 
most important movements for the advancement of milk-prodiicing interests 
yet undertaken by my department was the formation of cow-testing asso- 
ciations, the importance and possibilities of which I at once realised , when 
I assumed control of the department. Although the associations are as yet 
limited, so enthusiastic has been the support of the farmer that the move- 
ment bids fair to rapidly extend throughout the dairying districts of the 
Dominion, and to exert a far-reaching influence on the welfare of the industry. 
Realising all that this movement means to the settlers and to New Zealand, 
I intend to do all in my power to encouragO its development.'' 
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Market for Barley. 

According to statements in the American press, a good demand for barley 
is likely to exist for some time to come, both in England and America. The 
American brewers use yearly 1,500,000 tons, about 60,000,000bush., and the 
English brewers import yearly 1,000,000 tons, or about 40,000, OOObush. 
California's 1911 barley crop totalled 500,000 tons, approximately 20,000,000 
bushels ; 14,000,000busli. are required for home consumption, leaving 
6,000,000bush. available for export. 


Californian Walnut and Olive Crop. 

The 1911 walnut crop of California was estimated to total 12,500 tons, 
or nearly 3,000 tons greater than in 1910. The production of olive oil in 
the State last year is given as 600,000galls., and the pickled olives it is esti- 
mated amounted to more than l,000,000galls. 


Bees in the United States. 

The census of 1910 shows a decrease of almost 800.000 colonies of bees 
on the farms of the United States. There is also a considerable decrease 
in the number of farms reporting bees. No returns are available for bee- 
keeping in the towns and cities. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture attributes most of the decrease to the brood diseases of bees which 
are now found widely distributed in the United States. 


Chemical Composition of Wheat. 

In a bulletin issued by the University of California the results are given 
of experiments relating to the effect of soil and climatic conditions on the 
composition of wheat. In a series of preliminary trials the following con- 
clusions were arrived at : — (1) Wheats of the same variety, when grown 
in the same locality and under the same conditions, vary but little in com- 
position, even though the seed differs widely in physical and chemical charac- 
teristics. (2) Wheat of the same variety, and absolutely uniform in other 
respects, if sowm in different localities with different climatic conditions, 
yields crops of widely different appearance and chemical composition. (3) Soil 
and seed (this apparently does not refer to variety hut to general character) 
appear to play a very small part in influencing the composition of wheat- 
These all suggest that climate is the principal factor affecting the nitrogen 
content of wheat. In order to test further the effect of soil on the nitrogen 
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content of wheat, soils of widely different types were obtained, and small plota 
made with them at the experiment station, thus eliminating the influence 
of climate. The experiment has been carried on for three years, and two 
varieties, one a high protein'" wheat, the other a '' low protein ” one, have been 
tried. From the results it seems quite certain that the soil nitrogen has very 
little, if any, direct influence upon the nitrogen content of grain grown 
upon such soil, and that some climatic factor is sufficient to overshadow the. 
soil factor entirely. Further, it appears that the nitrogen content of an 
original seed, when grown elsewhere than in a climate to which it has been 
acclimatised, has little or no influence upon its progeny. In an addendum 
dealing with the 1911 crops the conclusion is again emphasized that “ the 
climatic factor is the chief one in producing changes in the chemical compo- 
sition of wheat ." — British Journal of Agriculture. 


New Zealand Batter and Cheese Export. 

During the 1911 season New Zealand exported 350,172cwts. of butter,, 
valued at £1,873,420, an increase of 10,945cwts. in quantity, and a decrease 
of £111,057 in value compared with the previous year. The export of cheese 
amounted to 445,062cwts., valued at £1,279,552. 


Imports and Exports of Plants. 

During the month of March 3,137bush. of fresh fruits, 4,035 bags of potatoes, 
J ,356 bags of onions, and 64pkgs. of plants were inspected and admitted at 
Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable* Protection 
Act of 1885 ; 92bush. of bananas (chiefly over-ripe) were rejected. Under 
the Federal Commerce Act 71,498 cases of fresh fruits, 197pkgs, of preserved 
fruit, and l,987pkgs. of dried fruit, and 250pkgs. of honey were exported to 
oversea markets during the same period. These were distributed as follows : 
— ^For New Zealand, l,080pkgs. dried fruit, 644 cases grapes, and llOpkgs. 
of preserved fruit; for India and East, 87pkgs. preserved fruit, 119 cases 
grapes, 1,902 eases apples ; for London, 889pkgs. dried fruit, Ipkg. honey, 
46,561 cases apples, 1,401 cases pears, and 25 cases grapes ; for Germany, 
18 cases dried fruit, 249pkgs, honey, 20,809 oases apples, and 787 oases pears \ 
for Stockholm, 260 cases apples. Under the Federal Quarantine. Act l,416pkgs. 
plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were admitted from oversea sources. 
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AGRICULTURE IN OTHER LANDS. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Eoseworthy Agricultural College. 


{Continued from 'page 37.) 

TUNISIA. 

On the 10th November, 1910, 1 left Marseilles for Tunis, by the St, Augustin, 
of the Compagnie Transatlantique. The Blue Mediterranean is little more 
than a narrow land-locked lake ; and yet when the Mistral blows down the 
Ehone Valley it can make things particularly unpleasant for the rather 
small vessels that run between the European and African coasts. Our mail- 
boat was none of the newest or of the best equipped — ^indeed I recollect 
covering the same distance with her some 20 years ago — ^and the troubled 
waves gave us no respite until we came within shelter of the beautiful gulf 
of Tunis. I had always looked forward to seeing the old well-remembered 
landmarks slowly breaking into view ; but alas, this was not to be, for it was 
under the veil of night that we approached the African coast ; and beyond 
the intermittent flashes of passing lighthouses, and later on the twinkling 
lights of the Carthaginian shore, all was hidden in darkness. 

The town of Tunis is not a natural seaport ; it is situated on the edge of 
a salt lagoon in communication with the sea, and enlivened at times by the 
scattered ranks of rosy- winged flamingoes. In 1892, and earlier, vessels of any 
tonnage were compelled to stand out to anchor in the gulf at some distance 
from the coast ; very much as was formerly the case with ocean-going liners 
at Largs Bay, In those times one landed at Goletta, erstwhile the Port 
Adelaide or Pyrseus of Tunis, and thence proceeded to the capital by wa^ 
of a railway line skirting the shores of the lake. All this, however, has been 
changed now ; between the sea and the city of Tunis, the French have dug 
out a fairway through the lagoon ; and to-day for all purposes of vessels 
that visit it, Tunis is a seaport and Goletta a living ruin. 

We set foot on the wharfs of Tunis in the early morning of the 12th, exactly 
18 J years since the time I left Africa for Australia ; and great, in the mean- 
time, had been the changes that had swept over this white eastern city. 
The European quarter of the town has changed almost beyond recognition ; 
it has extended its boundaries, and encroached considerably on what was 
formerly country land ; streets have been widened or diverted ; an electric 
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tramway service Las superseded tlie old horse cars, and the heart of the city 
is now connected with its numerous country and suburban residences 
avenues of trees have been planted or grown beyond my recollections ; in 
brief, I found myself at first quite at sea in a city with which I was at one 
time thoroughly familiar. Alone, the Arab quarter, emblematic of the East 
in its contemptuous defiance of the bustling energy of Western civilisation,, 
stands immovably the same. One notable innovation, however, could not 
escape my notice here ; native shopkeepers have seen the advantage of 
acquiring the language of their conquerors, and to-day an European can make 
himself more readily understood in the bazaars of Tunis than in those of 
Cairo. 

I had originally intended visiting Tunis in April or May, the late spring of 
the year in this part of the world, when the standing crops would have shown 
to best advantage ; circumstances, unfortunately, compelled me to change 
my plans ; and I now found myself in Tunis at the dead time of the year,, 
with not a vestige of verdure to be seen anywhere. Weather conditions 
at the time were distinctly droughty, and seeding operations were impeded 
accordingly. I was not able to spend more than a fortnight in Tunisia, 
and although portion of this time was given to the country, for the bulk of 
the information collected I am indebted mainly to the ’Office of the Director 
of Agriculture, and particularly to M. R. Schilling, an old fellow student, 
of mine. 

Tunisian Climate. 

I have always thought that the North African coast, and particularly 
Tunisia and Algeria, presented far more points in common with the climate 
of South Australia than is the case with Southern Europe. And hence I 
take it that so long as economic conditions place no difficulties in the way, 
any form of agricultural practice found to be successful in one country should 
prove almost equally so in the other. The fact, however, that the Regency 
of Tunis has for extreme southerly limit the great barren Sahara desert, 
tends to render general climatic conditions more trying to man and growing 
crops than is perhaps the case with us. 

The Regency admits of being split up into four distinct districts, uneven 
in size and varying in rainfall, and therefore in agricultural possibilities, 
viz. ; — 

1. The extreme northerly district, which may be characterised as very wet, 
the mean rainfall varying within it from 24in. to 35in. This district con- 
sists of a narrow tract of country extending between the Port of Bizerta 
and the inland town of Beja. 

2. The central district, which is described as moist, has a rainfall hovering 
around 20in. ; in area it represents probably about one-eighth of the Regency. 
This district may be said to lie between the towns of Tunis and Souk-el- Arba 
to the north and Maktar to the south. 
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3. Farther to the south we have a vast district described as dry, in which 
the mean rainfall varies between 12in. and 16in. This district lies between 
the towns of Sousse, Kairouan and Sfax. 

4. Finally, to the extreme south and abutting on the Sahara Desert, we 
have the very dry district, within which the mean rainfall varies from 4in. 
to lOin. 

Each one of these four districts has its due quota of mountain country, 
plains, and coastal areas. 

Like South Australia, Tunisia does not come within the influence of tropical 
•conditions ; hence, from the livestock breeders’ point of view, it ofEers good 
winter pasture, but is dry and arid over the summer months- The general 
rainfall distribution is therefore very similar to our own ; the great bulk of 
the rain falls during the winter months, whilst those of summer, apart from 
occasional thunderstorms, are to all intents and purposes rainless. I take 
it, however, that the general advantage of climate is certainly with us ; for 
whilst our occasional summer north winds are undoubtedly accompanied 
by very high temperatures very trying to vegetation, their worst effects 
cannot compare with the intensity of those of the Sirocco, laden with the 
.grit of the barren Sahara wastes. And when in the course of time the wind 
veers round to the north, it brings with it little relief. The remarkable falls 
in temperature accompanying winds blowing uninterruptedly over the ocean 
irom the South Pole, so characteristic of our climate, are quite unknown 
in Tunisia ; for between this land and the cold north lie the summer-heated 
plains of Southern Europe ; all this contributes towards rendering the burden 
of the agriculturist proportionately heavier. With this reservation, then, 
I do not know of climatic conditions more closely approaching our own than 
those of Tunisia. 

Soils. 

The total area of the Eegency is said to attain to 32J million acres ; of 
these about 12J- million are arable ; about 7J million more or less sandy 
wastes ; and the balance mountainous rocky country. The arable lands 
include the usual mixture of heavy and ligfit soils common to all countries, 
although the heavier types would appear to predominate. * As is the case 
with us, most of the Tunisian soils would appear to be abundantly supplied 
with both lime and potash ; in organic matter they are said to be somewhat 
deficient, a natural consequence of prevailing climatic conditions; whilst 
in phosphoric acid, as is again the case with us, they are said to be generally 
poor. 

The Manure Question. 

From wdiat has been said of soils and climatic conditions, it will be gathered 
that the manure question is in Tunisia very much what it is in South 
Australia ; little or no call" for potassic or expensive nitrogenous manures 
on the one hand, and great need on the other of soluble phosphatic 
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manures, such as superphosphate. And indeed on all hands one hears, 
the latter highly commended for local purposes, almost to the exclusion of 
all other manures. The dressing usually recommended appears to be about 
2Jcwts. to the acre. Notwithstanding the academic praise bestowed on 
superphosphates in this country, I could find no evidence of their having 
entered into the general practice of the farming community, as has been the 
case with us for some years past. Superphosphate is not manufactured in the 
Regency ; hence local usage must be accurately reflected by the local imports, 
of this manme. I find Tunisian imports of superphosphate to have been 
represented by the following figures Avithin recent years : — 


Year. Tunisian Imports of Superphosphate. 

Tons. 

1905 895 

1906 928 

1907 1,482 

1908 1,900 

1909 4,888 


It is clear that within recent years the imports of superphosphate have-, 
shown a tendency to rise ; but how infinitesimal a quantity are 5,000 tons, 
for a country that has under crop each year between 2^ million and 3 million 
acres. 

In this connection it is worth noticing that within recent years Tunisia 
has joined the ranks of the raw phosphate exporting countries. How im- 
portant a source of wealth this has proved to the country the following: 
data will serve to show : — 


Tunisian Exports of Raxo Phosphatic Rock. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. £ 

1899 62,379 .. 73,440 

1900 168,239 . . 149,925 

1901 ‘ 174,868 .. 162,983 

1902 ‘... 258,798 214,388 

1903 345,802 .. 261,168 

1904 447,658 . . 327,790 

1905 511,859 .. 378,637 

1906 .* 770,982 . .. 695,960 

1907 1,040,808 .. 926,630 

1908...... 1,277,319 ‘ .. 1,128,675 

1909 1,276,771 . . 1,126,187 


It is of course possible that to, a limited degree the raw untreated phos 


phatic rock may occasionally be availed of by Tunisian farmers ; indeed I 
find its use recommended at the rate of 9cwts. to lOcwts. to the acre in lieu 
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of superphosphate. General conditions, however, of both climate and soil 
are so similar to our own that I find it hard to believe that the raw rock 
phosphate will prove any more satisfactory in Tunisia than it has proved 
to be in South Australia. 

It is often stated of Tunisia that in the various cereal crops the proportion 
of straw present is, as a rule, excessive relatively to that of grain. I learnt 
with extreme* surprise that by way of remedy to this state of affairs the use 
of organic manures, such as farmyard manure, was being advocated. On 
Australian experience, one would be inclined to think that the remedy pro- 
posed could have but one effect, viz., still further to accentuate the evil 
complained of. 

Cereals in Tunisia. 

From the point of view of general agricultural operations, Tunisia may 
be described as being almost exclusively a cereal-growing country ; it forms 
portion of that country that was formerly known as the granary of Rome. 
Official statistics show that nine-tenths of the area under yearly crops are 
represented by wheat and six-row barleys. The relative proportions of these 
two cereals are said to vary mainly with the mean rainfall of the districts 
concerned. Thus in the extreme north of the Regency, where the rainfall 
is always the heaviest, the area sown to wheat is, as a rule, one-third greater 
than that sown to Barley ; in the central distficfe in - which' a 20in. mean 
rainfall or thereabouts prevails, the areas allotted to each cereal are usually 
about the same ; w^hilst in the extreme south, where, the mean rainfall varies 
from Sin. to 16in., and where proximity to the Sahara renders the climate 
•exceedingly hot, barley represents about three-quarters of the area under 
cereals, and wheat only one-quarter. This fact would appear to emphasize 
a contention of mine, to the effect that in the low-rainfall districts of South 
Australia six-row barleys will be found to be more resistant to drought than 
wheat, because the earlier and more rapid growth of the former will generally 
•enable them to escape the full effects of early summer heat and drought. 

Independently of questions of rainfall* it is customary in Tunisia to allot 
to barley the lighter types of soil, and to wheat the heavier ones. And, con- 
trary to general South Australian practice, in Tunisia barley is generally 
sown before wheat. 

The wheats almost exclusively grown in Tunisia are the flinty Macaroni 
wheats, belonging to the TrUicim durum section ; indeed they appear to be 
the only wheats ever grown by the native agriculturists. The following 
are some of the reasons usually given for the exclusive use of these flinty 
wheats -Their great resistance to red rust ; the fact that they are rarely 
lodged by rough weather ; and that at harvest time they are less subject 
to the attacks of sparrows and other granivorous birds. The '' bird question” 
has been given a curious solution in Tunisia, which I think w-orth quoting 
here. I was told that a public regulation was in existence to the effect that 
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nobody shall possesss in the country a tree the main trunk of which shall 
exceed 6ft. or 7ft. in height ; in other words, for the special protection of 
standing crops it has been decreed that all tall trees shall be pollarded. 

Numerous local varieties of these flinty wheats, all of which are bearded, 
are cultivated in the Regency, where the impression prevails that they are 
hardier and better able to withstand adverse climatic conditions than the 
soft wheats of Europe. Some years back, with a view to testing this fact, I 
imported from Tunis, for trial at Roseworthy, several of the best known of 
these varieties. After five consecutive years’ experience of them, it may be 
stated that, they did not come up to expectations. I have summarised 
below in tabular form the results secured at Roseworthy, comparatively 
with the results secured from King’s Wliite grown under similar conditions, 
and our general farm average. 


Yields of Flinty Tunisian Wheats grown at Roseworthy comparatively with 
the Yield of King's White and the General Farm Average Yield. 


Years . . , 

V 

. . . . 1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Average 

Yields. 

Rainfall . 

.... 15-06m. 

17-74in.'' 

23*06in. 

23-87m. 

1242in. 

r ■ 

Varieties. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Biddee 

7 21 

15 6 

— 

— 

— 

11 13 

Msakny .... 

6 24 

15 38 

— 

— 

— 

11 1 

Hmeera 

7 15 

17 16 

27 54 

21 18 

— 

18 26 

Mahmoudi ,. 

6 41 

18 46 

36 13 

30 1 

11 50 

20 36 

Ad j ini 

8 39 

20 25 

17 57 

21 50 

10 54 

15 57 

Khleefah .... 

— 



23 41 

15 40 

— 

19 40 

Soory 

— 

— 

15 27 

6 21 

— 

10 54 

Ahweedj'ah .. 
King’s White 

— 

— 

28 25 

16 37 

— 

22 31 


27 31 

29 10 

23 27 

17 00 

26 4 

General farm 

avrge, 13 20 

22 14 

25 5 

16 38 

14 17 

18 19 


It will be noted that these flinty wheats yielded satisfactorily in the wet 
seasons of 1909 and 1910, but were unsatisfactory in the dry seasons of 1907 
and 1911. 

The French " Colons ” have apparently made various attempts to intro- 
duce into the Regency several of the soft wheats of Europe ; and it is stated 
that whilst in favorable seasons the latter have carried heavier yields of 
grain than the local flinty w'heats, the reverse has been the case in the dry 
seasons normal to this part of the world. Nor could I learn 'that these soft 
wheats, which are exclusively grown in Australia, have as yet acquired any 
particular importance in the farming operations of the Regency. The reason 
for this condition of aflairs is not, I think, far to seek. In the first place,, 
the Mediterranean countries absorb readily enough any surplus of flinty wheats- 
that may be available for export. These wheats, besides being the ordinary 
foundation of macaroni paste, make a yellowish, dense,, heavy loaf, which 
on the shores of the Mediterranean is more common than the usual European 
white loaf. Hence the marketing difiiculties which we should have to contend 
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with in Australia do not exist in Tunisia in so far as either type of wheat is 
concerned ; and the only factor that might reasonably be supposed to lead 
to the substitution of soft wheats for the local flinty wheats must be repre- 
sented by, unquestionable superiority in yields of the former. That this 
superiority in. yields of the soft wheats has not yet been established in the 
Regency appears to me due to the fact that what we should term early varieties 
have not yet been introduced. I noticed with extreme surprise that the cold 
country distinction of “ Winter and Spring ” wheats appeared to be 
accepted in this country. Now a normal winter wheat is very much later 
than the latest of our wheats, and it does not appear to be realised in Tunisia 
that in hot countries it is only the spring type of wheat that has any chances 
of success, providing it be sown in winter. The soft wheats hitherto intro- 
duced by the French landowners are said to develop and ripen witliin 195 
to 200 days, corresponding in this respect to the ordinary flinty wheats of 
the country. The latter, however, from the eftects perhaps of long accli- 
matization, are better able to develop their grain in the teeth of heat and 
drought of adverse seasons. At Roseworthy we have now had five seasons* 
experience of these flinty Tunisian varieties, and in our experience they 
correspond to our mid-season wheats and not to our early wheats. Thus, 
if we take Mahmoudi and Adjini, which we have grown uninterruptedly for 
five years — 1907-11 — we find that on an average their periods of vegetation 


have been distributed as follows : — 

Between germination and bloom 158 days 

Between bloom and ripening 38 

Between germination and ripening 196 “ 


These figures, it will be noted, correspond to those already given for Tunisia, 
and tend to confirm the similarity of climate commented upon. If, on the 
other hand, we take an early variety of ours, such as Eng's White, over 
the same period of years and grown under similar conditions, we find its 
periods of vegetation to have been distributed as follows : — 


Between germination and bloom 124 days 

Between bloom and ripening 46 “ 

Between gernoination and ripening 170 ** 


It will be agreed that a difference in development of 20 days may affect 
yields very considerably in years of drought or of red rust. I conclude, 
therefore, as much of my knowledge of the general circumstances of the 
country permit me to judge, that the soft wheats are not likely to be accepted 
to any extent in Tunisia until landowners shall hs,ve secured early-maturing 
varieties such as those in common use in South Australia. 

The barley usually grown is an ordinary six-row barley, resembling our 
Cape barley, but producing, as a rule, a better and plumper sample. Barley 
in Tunis — ^as is indeed the case throughout the Mediterranean country — 
completely supersedes oats as the corn of horses. And quite contrary to 
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what appears to be the common opinion in South Australia, one bears oats 
— and not barley — objected to as having over-heating tendencies on the 
horses of hot countries. Much of the barley grown in the Regency finds 
its way, I believe, into England for malting purposes. I note that in 1909, 
England absorbed in this way l,137,325bush. of barley, valued at £175,768, 
or a little over 3s. a bushel. It is stated that European spring barleys and 
two-row malting barleys have generally failed when tested in Tunisia. I 
heard of an exceptionally early barley, known as Tripoli barley, occasionally 
grown in the dry districts of the extreme south and in some salt localities. 
It is said to mature its grain fully a month earlier than the ordinary local 
barley, and as such is extremely valuable in dry seasons. The grain of 
Tripoli barley, however, is said to lack the plumpness of the ordinary local 
variety. 

Some French landowners situated in the heavy rainfall districts of the 
North, have experimented with oats, and are apparently satisfied with the 
results ; and it appears that efforts are being made to spread the cultivation 
of this cereal, which is said to yield more heavily than barley. I doubt 
much, however, that oats are ever likely to oust the latter from its present 
position, excepting perhaps within the limited area of the heavy rainfall 
districts. There is a curious advantage that attaches to the growing of 
oats in Tunisia, a cereal wholly unknoum to the Ai’ahs prior to the French 
occupation. The growing of both wheat and barley is still subject to the 
old native tax in kind— nominally one-tenth of the yield. Oats, formerly 
unknown to native chancellors of the exchequer, altogether escape direct 
taxation, and start therefoi*e with a distinct^ favorable economic handicap. 

To a very much less degree, in the way of summer grain cereals, maize, 
sorghum, and durrah are grown, generally over small areas situated within the 
immediate neighborhood of wells, from w^hich irrigation supplies are drawn. 
Occasionally when winter cereals have failed, or are likely to prove below 
the immediate requirements of the native and his family, summer cereals 
are risked where no means of irrigation are available ; and, thunderstorms 
helping, at times they succeed. 

The table below will convey some idea of the importance of the various 
cereals to Tunisia within recent years. 


Mean Production of Cereals in Tunisia, 1907-09. 


Cereals. 

Average Area. 

Average 

Production. 

Average Yield 
per Acre, 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. Lbs. 

Wheat 

1,068,328 

5,536,667 

5 

11 

Barley 

1,152,360 

7,496,135 

6 

25 

Oats 

112,500 

2,927,831 

26 

0 

Ma’ze and sorghum . 

48,333 

200,215 

4 

6 
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The figures in the table above refer to the averages of three seasons; 
and from our point of view, with the exception of oats, the yields shown 
are certainly exceptionally low. It should be stated, however, that of the 
three seasons under consideration, one of them — 1908 — was characterised 
by extreme drought, which caused . the bulk of the, crops in the drier districts 
to fail almost completely. I notice that in the season that followed the 
Government was compelled to adopt special relief measures for those who 
were left practically without means of support. They distributed among 
native landowners £69,000 worth of seed wheat and barley, and started 
various forms of relief work for those who were without means of earning 
a livelihood. Amongst other measures adopted for the purpose, a special 
new coin was issued of a face value of one centime, i.e., 0-095 of a penny^ 

■ or about a third of a farthing. This, it was thought, would enable destitute 
natives to make the infinitesimal purchases that would keep body and soul 
together. 

Nor in considering these yields should it be forgotten that they represent 
the aggregate results of both Arab and European farming. The farming 
practices of the Arabs could not be more primitive — ^representing no advance 
on those of the ancient Romans. French landowners, on the other hand, 
have for the last 30 years been endeavoring to adapt improved modern 
European methods to the special climatic conditions of Northern Africa. 
In this connection the various problems that have confronted them are very 
much the same as those we have had to face in South Australia. It does 
not appear to me, however, that they have been quite as successful in solving 
them as we have. 

Arab Cultivation Methods. 

Weather permitting, the Arab will start breaking up his land mth the 
most primitive of ploughs in the early autumn. In this plough — ^beam, 
body, and single handle — all is of wood, with the exception of the iron lance- 
shaped share, which is no better than a heavy cultivator tine ; there is no 
mouldboard. A plough of this sort can do no more than score on the surface 
of the earth an irregular series of tortuous open furrows, the mound of earth 
between each remaining untouched. The absence of mouldboard of any 
kind implies that the furrow is never turned, nor are weeds ever buried und^. 
Later on in the season the seed is hand broadcasted over the rough surface, 
and covered by a second ploughing with the same implement, given at right 
angles to the first. Frequently, however, early autumn rains fail, and the 
first ploughing cannot then be given. When such is the case, the seed is 
merely scattered over the surface of the hard, untilled land, and subsequently 
covered by a single ploughing. As might well he anticipated, crops put in 
in this fashion are invariably dirty ; and if he can overcome his national 
laziness, the Arab will, at times in the spring, drive out the whole of his family 
to do a certain amount of hand weeding. 
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Tke harvesting tool of the Arabs is the sickle, or reaping hook. They cut 
off the ears with 6in. to Sin. of straw adhering to them, and waste more time 
in tying the ears into a short sheaf than they take to gather and cut the latter 
off. The whole of an Arab's family invariably follow him as gleaners, on 
the generous principle that the harvest field must support its harvesters. 
It is stated that in the fields of the natives gleaning operations absorb an 
amount of grain equal to that sown. Gleaning is therefore a heavy tax on 
fields which on the average do not yield more than five to one of the seed 
sown. These small sheaves are gathered together in rope nets made for 
the purpose, and loaded on the backs of mules or horses, which convey them 
to the threshing floor. It is stated that in average years each horse load 
of sheaves yields on threshing about 2bush. of grain, and that in the course 
of a day’s work each horse will make at the outside 10 trips between the 
field and the threshing floor. The threshing floor is specially prepared by 
beating to a smooth surface a suitable piece of ground, which has previously 
been moistened and smeared over with cow’s dung. On this floor the sheaves 
are spread out in even layers. Wlien all is complete, horses are harnessed 
to a sort of sledge, armed on its under surface with blunt knives, or at times 
merely sharp stones. The driver stands on his sledge and drives his horses 
round and round the floor until the grain is judged to be completely threshed 
out. This method of threshing has a double purpose; it both threshes 
out the grain and chops up the straw into small pieces, which, with the adher- 
ing chaff envelopes of the grain, forms the main standby of native live stock. 
As in Bible times, it is the wind of the heavens that winnows out the grain 
of the threshing floor. It is generally estimated that two men and two horses 
and sledges will thresh out about 15bush. of wheat a day, and about twice 
as much barley. 


European Farming Practices in Tunisia. 

The uniformity of practice which characterises the farrfiing operations 
of the natives cannot be expected in those of the French “ colons,’* for the 
former have inherited ancestral methods rendered rigid by the experience 
of centuries, whilst the latter have been groping more or less successfully 
after new methods during the course of the last 30 years. The average 
yields of the successful French farmer are naturally superior to those of the 
thriftless Arab. On the other hand, his general expenses are very much 
heavier, and it appears questionable at times whether his net profits are 
very much greater than those of the Arab. It is even stated that on some 
French farms, in spite of the use of modern implements, yields at times 
fall even below those of the natives. 

One would imagine that the bulk of the country is admirably suited to 
our general practice of one year’s bare fallow before a cereal. So far as the 
native is concerned it would perhaps be asking too much of his forethought 
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to expect him to break up land in the middle of one winter, keep it clean 
throughout one season, and then sow it to wheat the following winter. In 
some few districts, however, the Arabs appear to break up their lands 
lightly in spring or summer in anticipation of the rains of the following 
year. This practice, however primitive, is nevertheless quite exceptional. 
In this connection, however, the general practice of the French landowners 
does not, to our ideas, appear very much better. Many of them apparently 
wait for the autumn rains to break up their land for seeding purposes. It 
is true that this work is carried out with modern ploughs, and to this extent 
is better done than that of the Arabs. The most advanced amongst the 
colons practice what they call spring ploughing,"' but make no attempt 
apparently towards working down the land to a suitable condition of tilth, or 
maintaining it free from weeds. Nowhere did I come across what we should 
call well tilled fallow land ready to receive the winter seeding which was 
surely at hand. Further proof of this, were it needed, is to be found in the 
fact that the seed drill, universal with us, can find no place in Tunisian agri- 
cultural practice, mainly, it is stated, because at seed time Tunisian fields 
are far too rough in condition to adnoit of the use of the (ML 

In an official report (La Culture des Cereales en Tunisie) I find set out a 
statement representing the cost of growing wheat in Tunisia to the French 
landowner. I give this estimate bdow in all its details, because it throws 
some curious sidelights on the type of cultivation that appears to have 
received official sanction in the Regency. 


Cost of Prodtiction of an Acre of Wheat in Tunisia, 


Two years’ rent on land valued at Ss. at 4 per (sent, per annum. . 


1$ days of six bullocks. « ^ , 9| days at 9fd 7 8 

days plougbman at 2s 0 3 2 

If days driver at Is. 2d 0 1 11 

Summer Floughmg — 

If days of four bullocks, ue,, 4f days at 9|d £0 3 10 

If days ploughman at 2s. 0 2 5 


Seed, 7dlbs. at 4s. 4d. a busbel .............. 

Plougbing before seeding (same as summer ploughing) 

Two harrowings at Is. each 

One rolling 

Binding, stocking, and carting 

Threshiug and carting to railway station 

General expenses 


£ s, d, 
0 10 3 


0 12 9 


0 6 3 
0 5 6 
0 6 3 
0 2 0 
0 10 
0 8 0 
0 4 10 
0 3 2 


Total cost of producing and marketing one acre of wheat £3 0 0 

Thus, then, according to the compiler of this estimate, with labor at from 
Is. 2d. to 2s., it costs the French landowner £3 an acre to produce and market 
an acre of wheat ; and he adds that a yield of IS^hush. of wheat, at ds. 4d. 
a bushel, barely covers out of pocket expenses. It is hardly worth while 
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criticising this estimate, so copious in the details of some operations, so 
meagre in information concerning others. It might otherwise be pointed 
out that several important items appear to have been overlooked, such as 
superphosphate, which elsewhere the same writer strongly recommends at 
the rate of 2Jcwts. to the acre, the cost of seed distribution, &c. 

This estimate, however, if at all representative of general Tunisian practice, 
gives us a very fair insight into what is thought to be good preparation of 
the land for wheat. In the spring of the year, when presumably the bulk 
of the feed has been fed down, we see a plough team of six bullocks, in charge 
of a ploughman and a driver, tearing up the land at the rate of little over 
half an acre a day. For the power and labor engaged this is, indeed, slow 
work ; and we must infer therefore single-plough work, and great depth of 
ploughing at that. No further provision appears to be made for later treat- 
ment of the land, until it is ploughed a second time in summer with a team 
of four bullocks, under sole guidance of the ploughman, and this time at the 
rate of about five-sixths of an acre a day ; evidently, therefore, still slow 
single-furrow work. It would appear that after this summer ploughing the 
land is left in the rough loose state until seeding time, when it is ploughed a 
third time — ^at the rate of five-sixths of an acre a day. In the circumstances 
we need have no further reason to wonder that at seed time land so treated 
should be found too rough for the drill ; indeed, to our mode of thinking, it 
must be a matter of considerable surprise that land tilled on the lines indicated 
can ever be made to carry a payable crop of wheat, excepting perhaps in 
the most favorable of seasons. One can understand, too, that at times the 
yields of the European farms should fall below those of the natives with their 
primitive methods. 

For harvesting purposes the French landowners make universal use of the 
mower and binder and steam-threshing machinery. I have heard Arabs 
deploring the practice. “ It left nothing behind in the field for the poor,*' 
they said. Apparently Australian complete harvesters have been tested in 
Tunisia, and it is said been found wanting. It seems probable that they were 
not placed in the hands of men familiar with their working. Apart altogether, 
however, from any question of their efi&ciency in the harvest field, I am more 
than doubtful of the general usefulness of the complete harvesters in a 
country in which labor is always abundantly available, and in which cereal 
straw is valued as an essential bulk foodstuff for livestock, in conjunction with 
barley grain, and occasionally oats. 

Foeage Cbops. 

From what can be gathered, it would appear that the question of forage 
crops,” using the term in its widest acceptation, has always been an acute 
one in the Regency ; nor, apparently, have any appreciably forward steps 
towards its solution as yet been taken. Although the rank spontaneous 
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growth of land temporarily out of cultivation is occasionally cut and sun- 
dried, good hay, in the European sense of the term, is rarely if ever made. 
Nor has Tunisia yet realised that in dry countries the wheat field must 
contribute its own share towards its upkeep in the shape of wheaten hay. 
In glancing over various discussions that have been published on the subject 
one is very forcibly impressed with the notion that where forage crops are 
concerned the French colons appear to be particularly anxious to get some- 
thing for nothing. The chief, and perhaps the exclusive, aim of Tunisian 
agriculture appears to cons'st in getting under grain crops every year as 
vast an area as circumstances permit of ; and effort and labor expended in 
any other direction is not only begrudged but not even to be entertained. 
On the other hand, the association of livestock with general farming opera- 
tions is as consistently advocated in Tunisia as it is with us. Indeed I find 
this association repeatedly referred to as the only economic measure calcu- 
lated to restore some measure of fertility to soils exhausted by centuries of 
cultivation. But if all efforts are to be limited to the production of grain 
crops sold off the farm, how are livestock to maintain themselves, even when 
reduced to the strict minimxim of ordinary working horses ? Apparently 
in the better districts some of the landowners occasionally have recourse to 
oaten hay, with which vetches axe sometimes mixed ; but even this practice 
I have seen gravely censured, on the grounds that oaten hay could not be 
grown without the aid of tillage, which might have been employed to better 
advantage in the raising of saleable grain crops. 

As is the case with us, when land is left out of cultivation in Tunisia it 
carries very tolerable winter feed, representing to the livestock of Arab 
owners a short-lived horn of plenty. In the six or seven dry months of the 
year, however, annuals make no further growth, except in a few favored spots ; 
and, when what little is available on the stubbles has been consumed and 
trodden under foot, livestock not only lose condition but must face inevitable 
starvation, unless relieved from the hoarded stores provided by the forethought 
of man. And with the natives these never go very far ; the small heaps of 
chopped straw and chaff that accumulate round the native threshing-floors 
are usually doled out with occasional handfuls of barley to their working 
horses , and bullocks. Sheep, on the other hand, earn their livelihood on 
foot. In charge of knowing shepherds they roam from one end of the Regency 
to the other in search of food, which is paid for either in kind or at a fixed 
rate per head. On the whole, even in the most favorable of years, the condi- 
tion of the livestock of the Arabs is usually deplorable by the beginning of 
winter ; whilst in years of drought they die away like flies, or may be purchased 
for a mere song. 

In some respects the French landowners are even less favorably situated. 
They may be said to have endeavored to adapt themselves to the methods 
of the Arabs, without, however, possessing the inherited instincts of the 
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latter to turn them to best advantage. The flock of the French colon, for 
instance, cannot travel when feed gives out on his own land, except in the 
care of the Arab shepherd, who alone possesses the necessary experience of 
the available feeding grounds ; and when at a distance he is apt to think 
more of his own special interests than of those of his master, for ancient 
custom has decreed that he shall be part proprietor of the flock. And since 
the time of Jacob this arrangement has always proved a rather one-sided one. 
Hence the opinion very common in Tunisia that sheep are profitable only in 
the hands of an Arab proprietor. 

The French proprietor, albeit possessed of inherited Western forethought 
for the morrow, is almost equally at a disadvantage where the feeding of 
horses and horned cattle are concerned. In this special direction the adoption 
of modern tillage and harvesting machinery has not improved his lot. They 
have converted his stubbles into less valuable feeding grounds than those of 
the natives, in which without particular difficulty sheep can fi.nd the means 
of gleaning even behind the gleaners ; whilst the long straw and summer 
growth of the native stubbles are. of value to horses and cattle alike, besides 
returning to the soil some portion of the humus, so essential to its good 
mechanical condition in all hot dry countries. The French landowner, in 
the great majority of cases, owns no hay ; but he knows that for centuries, 
in the absence of natural feed, the Arabs have fed their horses and cattle 
bn straw and a little barley grain. Hence he thinks himself compelled to 
follow the example of those who alone are possessed of secular experience ; 
and in the neighborhood of every French farm steading we see accumulating 
huge stacks of straw to meet the supposed requirements of the farm livestock. 
But the question arises, is it straw that the Arab feeds to his livestock ? 
Is it not rather mainly the chaff envelopes of the grain, which are admittedly 
of greater feeding value, mingled with grain that has escaped slovenly win- 
nowing processes, together with a little crushed and bruised straw ? What- 
ever may be the case, tliere is little doubt but that both horses and cattle take 
more readily to the straw heaps of the Arabs than to the clean straw of the 
French threshing machines. The French landowner grows wheat more readily 
than barley,' and oats only in favored localities ; and unfortunately the hard 
stick-like. straw of the flinty wheats usually grown, always fed long, is the 
type of straw least acceptable to livestock. Hence the French landownei 
finds himself compelled to meet the acknowledged defects of his straw as a 
foodstuff with abnormally large rations of barley ; all of which, in the long 
run, has a tendency to shear away what may be left in the way of net profits. 

Without hay as a standby, and with perhaps even less natural summer f eec 
than we can boast of in South Australia on an average Lower North farm, it is 
easy for us to realise the difficulties of the Tunisian farmer who would com' 
bine livestock operations with the growing of crops. Notwithstanding 
well-intentioned official advice to the contrary, in actual practice I fanc} 
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that the average French colon reduces his livestock to the irreducible mini- 
mum of unavoidable working horses. Indeed I heard that one farm, at all 
‘events, had even gone a step further in a more or less successful attempt 
entirely to replace working horses by electricity. It is true that one hears that 
•cattle are occasionally found grazing with advantage on some of the favorably 
•situated farms of the northern districts of the Eegency. For the most part, 
however, these represent more or less dubious speculations rather than 
/systematically legitimate associations of livestock and farming. In the main, 
I think, it may be stated without exaggeration, that for the present the flocks 
and herds of the Eegency continue in the hands of the Arabs. 

I notice that cnirrigated crops of maize and sorghum are recommended 
for summer forage purposes. It appears to me, however, that apart from 
exceptional seasons, these crops are no more likely to prove advantageous than 
is generally the case with us in the Lower North. Kale and the forage cab- 
bages generally appear also to have their special advocates. No doubt, 
under careful management, these winter crops will afford later grazing than 
the spontaneous weed growth of a field temporarily out of cultivation ; 
:and to that extent they may prove helpful. They cannot be said, however, 
to solve the problem of a suitable supply of summer feed. Vetches, too, 
appear occasionally to be grown, either alone or in conjunction with oats. 
It is customary to utilise them in the form of hay, trusting to a good grazmg 
aftermath, in the event of a showery summer.^ 

In the extreme south of the Eegency, in the neighborhood of holy Kai- 
xouan, where droughts are rather the rule than the exception, for many 
.generations the Arabs appear to have cultivated for forage purposes the 
spineless prickly pear. Magazine writers are very fond of attributing the 
•creation of this plant to the magic skill of Luther Burbank ; as a matter 
•of fact it has been in cultivation long before the American plant breeder 
saw the light of day. This useful cactus, once well established, is said to be 
altogether indifferent to the nature of soil in which it is planted, and equally 
so to drought and extreme heat. I have myself seen it flourishing on the 
summit of a ruined Eoman aqueduct, some 30ft. to 40ft. from the ground. 
'The spineless prickly pear offers an abundant supply of succident feed at 
;a time of the year when nothing else is available. The flat sections of the 
stem are detached and chopped up into suitable slices ; apparently only every 
^other year, for fear of injuring the general growth of the plant. It seems a 
pity that this spineless cactus should not have been giyen a trial in some 
•of our drier districts ; there is no doubt that in times of drought it would 
prove of inestimable value. 

The making of ensilage appears to be officially advocated, particularly 
in so far as adventitious rank spring growth is concerned. I could not learn, 
liowever, that farmers had taken to thepractice whole-heartedly. 
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Sulla. 

Sulla, or as it is known here, Spanish or Maltese clover, Hedysarum coro^ 
narium of botanists, is a forage plant indigenous to Tunisia, as also to much 
of the littoral country of the Mediterranean. Within recent years it has- 
received much attention in the Regency, and as it may possibly present 
some interest for us, I have reserved for it a special place in the discussion 
of forage crops. 

This plant, which is somewhat akin to sainfoin, is found growing spon- 
taneously in the northern districts of the Regency, Le., in districts in which 
the mean rainfall may be said to vary somewhere around 20in. It is at. 
its best in rich alluvial flats, on which it makes strong rank growth, some- 
times attaining to 3ft. and 4ft. in height ; whilst on dry hill slopes it is more 
or less stunted, but still ofEers very good grazing. Like all leguminous plants 
it appears to call for a good supply of lime and phosphoric acid in the soil, but. 
appears to be more or less indifferent to its humus contents. 

Sulla, like all the leguminosae, carries on its roots special swellings, in which 
are to be found nitrogen-collecting bacteria, living in symbiosis with the 
plant. It is stated that these bacteria are of a type peculiar to sulla, and 
generally not to be found in soils in which the plant had not been previously 
grown. In soils of this kind the growth of sulla is said to be very poor until 
the bacteria have been artificially introduced. I notice that in Tunisia 
it is recommended that when new land is being laid down to sulla, about. 
3 tons to the acre of surface soil from an old sulla field should be scattered 
over the surface of the field in cloudy, moist weather, I may add that for 
some years past we have grown sulla on a small scale on the Roseworthy 
Agricultural College Farm, and have as yet experienced no particular trouble, 
in this direction. 

There are said to be several varieties, or perhaps even species, of sulla. 
So far as can be seen, however, the differences adverted to do not appear 
greater than might be expected from a general change of environment. 

Sulla is stated to be normally in Tunisia biannual, or even at times annual. 
Our experience of it at Roseworthy would tend to show that it is perennial 
so long as it can be maintained alive through the summer months. 

A field of sulla may either be grazed or cut for hay. It makes a rather 
coarse hay, which needs very careful handling, because of its tendency to 
lose its leaves on drying, as is the case with lucerne hay. The hay yields 
appear to vary within fairly wide limits, from a little over a ton to the acre- 
to 4 tons and 5 tons in very favorable conditions. 

Sulla appears to be grown fairly regularly in both Malta and Southern. 
Italy, and for some years past French landowners have been endeavoring 
to find a place for it in the rotation of Tunisian crops ; as yet, however, 
its position does not appear to have been definitely settled. Thus some 
would sow sulla in a cereal crop, very much in the same way as red clover 
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is sown in England in a spring barley, or as lucerne is sometimes sown by us 
in a cereal crop. Others again, following the usual Maltese practice, prefer 
sowing it on a cereal stubble. 

Connected with the position to be given to sulla in ordinary farming opera- 
tions are certain germination difficulties which can be most conveniently 
dealt with here. Sulla seed is enclosed in an outer shell or husk, endowed 
with strong powers of resistance to the ordinary agents of decay, whence 
arises a very tardy and irregular germination. So much is this so that it 
is said that for successful growth sulla in the husks must be sown a year 
in advance of actual requirements. Thus, if sulla seed in the husk be sown 
in an autumn cereal it will not germinate until 12 months later in the stubbles 
of the cereal crop. This fact naturally represents a serious difficulty in the 
handling of the crop, and various attempts have been made to overcome it, 
some of which may be quoted. 

It would appear that Maltese and Sicilian growers are in the habit of storing 
away the seed for 12 months in an air and water tight pit, in which a sort 
of fermentation sets up, with the result that the grain, when sown, germinates 
fairly freely, M. Schribaux recommends boiling the seed. According to 
him seed and husks immersed for 5min. in boiling water will show a 95 per 
cent, germination as soon as brought in contact with moist earth ; whilst 
lOmin. immersion gives rise to a 75 per cent, germination. The seed should 
be sown within 48 hours of treatment. M. Wartelle has modified this treat- 
ment by immersing the seed for an hour in a 1 per cent, solution of carbonate 
of soda, or washing soda, at a temperature of 122’’ F. According to him, 
this treatment has been responsible for an 86 per cent, germination. M. 
Delanoue found that by merely exposing the seed in its husks to the action 
of summer weather throughout the summer months he obtained in the fol- 
lowing autumn an 85 per cent, germination. Hence he recommends the 
sowing sulla seed in the husks over a cereal stubbie as soon as the field is 
free of harvesting operations, and thaf vrtthout covering it. Apparently 
moderate grazing of tie stubbles in the summer months does not interfere 
with the regular germination of the seed in the following autufnn, on the 
fall of the first rains. 

Finally, milled seed, freed of the husks by a special mechanical process, 
may now be secured. It is said that they give rise to an 80 per cent, ger- 
mination shortly after sowing. Unfortunately milled seed is yery much 
more expensive tian the seed in its husks, 

I owe these details on the germination of sulla to an article from the pen 
of M. R, Thillard,. published in the 1909 Annuavre of the Ecde Gohniale 
d* Agriculture de Turds. 

Is sulla likely to prove of any use to us in South Australia, and if so, how 
should it be handled ? This is a question which cannot very well be answered 
without definite experiments on the subject. I am inclined, however, to 
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think that in 20in. rainfall country, and on good land, it is likely to prove 
useful either as a grazing crop or as a leguminous hay crop. We have already 
grown it at Roseworthy in the past, but do not appear to have understood 
its general management. I propose, therefore, giving it a fairly extended, 
trial, although perhaps our rainfall conditions are somewhat below what- 
appear to be the special requirements of sulla. The seed, either milled, or,, 
if in the husk specially treated as indicated, should be sown in a cereal hay 
crop at the rate of ISlbs. to 161bs. to the acre if milled, and at the rate of 
601bs. to 701bs. to the acre if in the husk. It should be broadcasted after 
the drilling in of the cereal hay crop, rolled in with a corrugated roller if 
the seed is milled, and lightly harrowed in if it is in the husk. Germination 
will take place at the same time as that of the cereal crop, in the shelter of 
which sulla will make fair growth. It will be cut down at the same time aa 
the hay crop, to which it will prove a useful addition. It will probably be- 
wiser not to graze the stubbles in the summer, and on* the fall of the first, 
autumn rains the sulla will make rapid growth, and become available for- 
grazing early in winter. Or again, the sulla may be allowed to make full 
growth and be cut for hay when in full bloom. Whether the plant will per- 
sist in the ground as a perennial plant remains yet to be proved. If merely- 
grazed, however, it seems probable that in ordinary circumstances it will' 
find the means of going to seed, and reappear from time to time in the field 
in which it had been sown originally. 


{To he continued,) 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairpng, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultiy, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the enquirer must accompany each question. Enquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 


Ticks and Lice on Poultky. 

Farmer/’ Petersburg, asks how to rid fowls of ticks and lice. 

Reply-Dip in Cooper’s sheep dip, same strength as for sheep; or by 
applying olive oil three parts, kerosine one part, mixed. To prevent re- 
infection you must eradicate the vermin in the poultry houses and roosts. 
If the birds roost in trees the trees will be infested ; if so, scrape of loose 
bark and apply kerosine. The poultry houses should be built of iron and 
kept clean by use of kerosine. 
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DISEASES OF FARM .ANIMALS. 


By Officers of the Stock Department. 


RESPIRATOKY DISEASES IN HORSES. 

{Continued from 'page 817.) 

The Respiratory System. 

The organs of respiration comprise the nasal cavity (nostrils), the pharynx 
and larynx (throat), the trachea (windpipe), the bronchi (tubes), and the 
lungs. The lungs axe the central organs in which the exchange of gases 
between the blood and the air breathed into the lungs takes place, the other 
parts of the system are passages by which the air passes to and from the lungs. 

Respiratory diseases in the horse affect all parts of the respiratory appara tus, 
and are named according to the part involved by the disease. The most 
severe diseases are those affecting the lung ; the least severe are those affecting 
the nasal cavity. In this article disease affecting the nasal cavity will be 
first dealt with ; then disease of the other respiratory organs in their proper 
sequence, the last disease to be dealt with being pneumonia, or inflammation 
of the lungs. 

Common Cold in Horses (Coryza). 

This is a very common disease amongst horses, and is seen amongst horses 
that are stabled and also those running at grass. 

Causes . — ^Independent coryza is most frequently produced by cold, and is 
usually seen in spring and autumn. It is most marked in limp, pampered, 
and youthful horses. It may occur secondarily to other respiratory troubles, 
or even be in association with them — ^as in laryngitis and pharyngitis — ^in 
which case the cause is often bacterial. 

Symptoyns . — ^The mucous membrane lining the inside of the nose appears 
.at first hot and dry, and may be somewhat spotted with small irregular blood- 
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red spots (petecliial). A few days later a discharge is seen issuing from the 
nose, usually a bilateral discharge, Le., involving both nasal cavities. This 
discharge is at first of a watery consistence, later becoming thicker and slimy, 
and finally becoming opaque and pus-like (purulent). Dried crusts of puru- 
lent material are usually seen adhering to the skin in the vicinity of the nose. 
The disease usually lasts from a week to a fortnight, according to the severity 
of the symptoms. 

Treatment — ^As a rule cases of coryza recover without a very great amount of 
treatment. It is necessary that the animal be put in a clean, w'ell-ventilated 
box, free from draughts, and cleanly and properly bedded down with straw, 
or any other clean and suitable material. In feeding, green feed should be 
given where possible, and fed in small quantities at a time, otherwise the feed 
would be contaminated by the discharge from the nostrils and would be 
impaiatable to the animal. A liberal supply of clean drinking water should 
be allowed, which, like the feed, should be constantly replenished. Medicinal 
treatment is only needed in the more severe cases where there is an abundant 
discharge from the nose, loss of appetite, and fits of shivering. Then an 
inhalation of the vapor caused by pouring eucalyptus oil on to a hot brick 
is beneficial. The nose should be gently sponged out with a clean sponge, 
and all dry material adhering to the margin of the nostril removed. The 
bowels can be regulated bj^ small doses of Epsom salts dissolved in the drinking 
•yirater. 

Pharyngitis and Laryngitis (Sore Throat). 

These two conditions are so often associated that they will be described 
together. 

Causes . — Cold is the principal cause. The drinking of very cold water, 
inhalation of cold air, severe chill, standing in draughts and cold winds often 
causes the condition. Just as with common cold, it is most often seen in 
limp, pampered, and delicate horses. It usually occurs in the early spring 
and late autumn. It is often associated with other respiratory diseases, 
such as coryza and bronchitis. Sometimes it is caused by the inhalation of 
irritating vapors, and gases, and smoke. At other times the disease is due 
to injury of the pharynx and larynx (throat) by foreign objects, such as wood, 
wire, &c., in the feed. Bacteria also often act as the cause of sore throat. 

Symftom . — The first recognisable symptom is coughing. This is most 
pronounced after exertion, eating, or drinking, or if the horse is brought from 
a warm stable out into the open air. The laryngeal region is very sensitive, 
and on manipulation of the throat with the fingers the animal coughs. Owing 
to the amount of swelling present in the throat swallowing and breathing are 
difficult, and sometimes a roaring or whistling noise can be he&rd as the ani- 
mal breathes. As the disease progresses the animal holds the head and neck 
eomew’hat stretched out, and a discharge appears from one or both nostrils. 
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Treatment . — The disease can be prevented in most cases by proper care 
being taken of horses at that time when the vital forces are so low, e.g.^ in 
the late autumn and early spring. Horses should be stabled in warm, well^ 
ventilated stables, free from draught, and rain-proof. After having been 
driven a horse should not be left shivering in the cold or rain. They should 
have a liberal allowance of clean feed, free from foreign objects, such as wood,, 
stones, &c., and should have an abundant supply of clean wholesome water. 

The medicinal treatment consists of warm, moist comjresses applied to 
the throat and retained in position by loose bandages. Steam, which has been 
medicated by the addition of a few drops of eucalyptus oil or friars balsam,, 
should be used for steaming the nose and throat. An ojeration for the tem- 
porary relief of a horse suffering from laryngitis is that of tracheotomy 
but as it requires a considerable amount of surgical skill in its performance,, 
it should only be done by a properly qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Bronchitis. 

Causes . — One of the main causes of this complaint is cold. The disease 
is usually met with in damp, cold weather, when changes in temperature 
are rapid, and during the prevalence of moist, cold winds, thick mist, and 
fog. As in sore throat, it^s usually seen in the late autumn and early spring. 
Sometimes the inhalation of strong gases, smoke, dust-laden air, or spores, 
from mouldy or fungi-infected hay will cause the condition. Spreading of 
an infection from the upper air passages (nose and throat) will cause bronchitis. 
Sometimes it occurs as an accompanying symptom of other respiratory 
diseases. It is often bacterial in origin and sometimes parasitic. 

Byrmtoms . — ^Usually there is elevation of temperature ; pulse is quickened 
and breathing accelerated. Appetite is scanty. The cough — ^usually a 
very prominent symptom — ^is at first very dry, painful, and distressing,. ;, 
gradually becoming moist and looser. In very severe cases discharge may 
occur through the nose. The disease usually lasts from one to three weeks. 

Treatment . — The animal should be placed on a diet of green feed, and a 
liberal supply of clean drinking water allowed, in w'hich loz, of Epsom salts 
and one drachm of saltpetre to the bucketful have been dissolved. The sur- 
roundings should be clean, well lighted and ventilated, and free from draughts. 
A mixture consisting of ammonium chloride and tartar emetic mixed with 
treacle in medicinal doses should be smeared on the tongue three times a 
day. The horse should be rugged if the weather is cold. 

Broncho-pneumonia (Catarrahal Pneumonia). 

Causes . — ^The causes of this disease are the same as those operating in the 
case of bronchitis. More often, however, it is caused by a spreading of 
the infection from bronchitis along the bronchial tubes to the lung substance. 
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Sym'ptoms . — The first symptoms are those of bronchitis, from which this 
disease invariably develops. There is elevated temperature, showing a great 
deal of fever and accelerated respirations with short, sharp, and shallow 
cough. As a rule there is not a very great quantity of discharge from the nose 
unless complications such as sore throat occur. Appetite is scanty, and the 
horse has a very distressed appearance. The course of the disease is generally 
slow, averaging from a fortnight to a month, or even longer, * 

Treattneni . — The dietetic principles laid down in considering the treatment 
of bronchitis apply with equal force in the treatment of broncho-pneumonia. 
The animal should be fed on fresh green feed, and should be supplied with 
plenty of clean drinking water. Medicines which have the effect of lowering 
the temperature, as well as heart stimulants, are indicated. As a stimulant 
three wineglasses full of brandy, suitably diluted in water, can be given. 
The medicines recommended for bronchitis should be given, careful attention 
being paid to their administration in a proper and careful manner. 

Pneumonia. 

Causes . — The two principal external causes are over-exertion and cold. 
Exposure to damp, cold weather; housing in damp stables; exposure to 
cold after exertion and consequent chill are fruitful sources of pneumonia. 
Sometimes it may be due to the horse inhaling fumes from chemicals, as 
chlorine and sulphurous acid. Inhalation of dense smoke will often prove- 
sufficient to bring about pneumonia. Another fruitful source of pneumonia 
is that caused by the maladministration of fluid medicines. The pouring of 
medicine into a horse’s nose, as is customary with quack " horse doctors, 
is especially liable to produce pneumonia, owing to the liquid passing along 
the windpipe into the lungs. Such actions as pulling out the tongue, closing 
the nose with the hand, strapping up the throat tightly, holding the horse^s 
head up too high and pouring in too great a quantity of fluid at the one time 
while drenching, do not assist the horse in swallowing in any way, and are 
likely to bring about coughing and choking and passage of the fluid drench 
along the wrong channel, pneumonia resulting. Pneumonia is often caused 
by the spreading of diseased processes from neighbouring organs. It has been 
caused, by the horse inhaling the spores of fungi-infected fodder. It is often 
bacterial in origin and sometimes parasitic. 

Symptom . — ^The temperature is considerably raised; sometimes it is as 
high as 106^ F. This high temperature usually remains constant for about 
a week, being then followed by a rapid fall. The pulse and respirations aie 
accelerated. The appetite is usually dull, but in some cases remains good 
throughout. The animal usually stands with forelegs widely apart, and 
seldom during the course of the disease lies down. There is a short cough, 
somewhat painful, and there is often a reddish-yellow discharge from the 
nose. There is considerable lung dullness over the affected area. 
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TreatynenU — ^In this disease, as in the case of most respiratory diseases of 
the horse, medicines play quite a secondary role. Medicines are only needed 
to counteract the fever and to stimulate the circulatory and other systems. 
The chief thing is proper dietetics and careful nursing. Green feed should be 
given in plenty, and a plentiful supply of good water should also be available. 
An ounce of Epsom salts and two drachms saltpetre should be dissolved in 
the drinking water twice a day. A mixture composed of medicinal doses of 
ammonium carbonate, powdered camphor, nitrate of potassium, and powdered 
gentian made into a thick syrup with treacle can be given three times a day 
by smearing it over the tongue and gums with a smooth flat stick. Rubbing 
the sides of the chest wdth stimulating liniment is also of benefit. However, 
unless the case is a particularly severe one strict attention to dietetic principles 
will render more assistance than the indiscriminate administration of drugs. 

{To he continued,) 
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MANURIAL TESTS. 


SADDLEWORTH. 

[Conducted by Mr. Fredk. Coleman.] 

On this farm 16 half-acre plots were mapped out at the commencement 
of the tests, and one-half of the plots were fallowed each year. By taking 
care to place the same manurial plots in precisely the same position each 
alternate year it will be seen that a set of permanent experimental plots has 
been evolved, and the results of these will be increasingly valuable as the 
years go by. As a result of Mr. Coleman^s careful and patient work we 
are in a position as a result of six years* work to khow with some accuracy 
the manurial requirements of land similar to that at Saddleworth. Table I. 
summarises the results — 

TABLE I. 


Complete v . Incomplete Manures por Wheat Yibldb.— (P. Coleman, Saddleworth.) 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 8. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 5. 

Plot 6. 

Plot?. 

Plot 8. 

Year, 

1 

50 

.S 

Pi , , 

Icwt Mineral Super., 
5cwts. Lime per Acre 

If 

P ® a, 

itii 

ilii 

Icwt. Bone Super, 
per Acre. 

No ICanure 
per Acre. 

lowt. Mineral Super. 
Icwt. Sulph. of Potash 
per Acre 

II 

1-' 

'S-l , 
1® § 

Ml 

! 

ll; 

III 


Bush, lbs. 

Bosb. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1908 

31 

0 

29 45 

33 45 

34 30 

29 46 

35 0 

30 45 

33 15 

1906 

3^ Id 

34 15 

32 IS 

34 0 

23 45 

33 30 

24 46 

36 15 

1907 

35 45 

38 30 

39 18 

36 15 

24 45. 

35 30 

25 15 

35 45 

1908 

17 30 

19 30 

21 

0 

17 80 

7 30 ! 

19 30 

9 0 

19 0 

1909 

31 45 

1 

' 33 

0 

35 

0 

30 45 

24 30 

29 30 

23 15 

33 30 

1910 

2t 

0 

22 30 

25 15 

26 30 

16 15 

28 46 

15 30 

29 30 

1911 

21 61 

24 

0 

24 4C 

20 44 

15 30 

24 6 

15 34 

20 40 

Average for ) 

7 years . . j 

27 19 

28 47 

30 10 

29 10 

20 9 

29 24 

20 35 

29 42 
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The increased returns from the manured plots, over the return from that 
which was not dressed in. any way (plot No. 5), were as under — 

Plot. 1. Plot 2. Plots. Plot 4. Plot 6. Plot 7. Plots. 

bush. lbs. bush. lbs. bush. lbs. bush. lbs. bush. lbs. bush. lbs. bush. lbs. 

6 24 8 30 9 10 9 14 8 36 0 4 6 10 

This table demonstrates that the greatest increase was obtained from a 
dressing of Icwt. of bone super, as applied to plot No. 4, which was followed 
very closely by that of plot No. 3 dressed -with Icwt. mineral super., Jcwt. 
sulphate of potash, and icwt. of nitrate of soda. 

Plots No. 6 (Icwt. mineral super, and Jcwt. sulphate of potash) and No. 2 
(Icwt. mineral super, and Scwts. lime) also showed a considerably enhanced 
return. , It is, however, necessary to see that the increased yield, is not bought 
at too great a cost, and the table below shows the value of the increased 
yield from the dressed crops, together with the cost of the manure used, 
which must, of course, be deducted from the value of the increased yield in 
order to ascertain the most profitable dressing to apply — 


Plot 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 


£ s, d. 

£ t. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s.d. 

8. d. 

£ d. 

£. d. 

d. 

The value of the in- 
creased yield at 3s. 
5d. per bushel 

1 1 U 

1 9 0 

1 11 4 

1 11 6 


1 9 4 

0 3 

18 9 

The cost of the man- 
ures per acre applied 
in each case 

0 4 0 

0 9 10 

0 18 0 

0 5 6 


0 11 0 

14 0 

loss 

11 0 

The net increased re- 
turn over unman- 
ured plot 

0 17 11 

0 19 2 

0 13 4 

1 6 0 


0 18 4 

13 9 

7 9 


From the above it will be seen that the application of Icwt. of bone super,, 
in the case of plot No, 4, yielded a net increase in value of £1 6s, over the 
return from the unmanured plot, demonstrating that, under conditions 
similar to those met with in Saddle worth, Icwt. dressing of bone super, was 
the most profitable manure to apply. 

Next in order of merit was the return from the plot No. 2 (treated with 
Icwt. mineral super, and *5c.wts. Kme), which was followed closely by plots 
Nos. 6 and 1 in that order, with plots Nos. 3 and 8 also showing an appreciable 
increase. One feature is worthy of note in connection with plot No. 3. The 
value of the increased yield from this plot was £1 11s. 4d., but the cost of 
the manure (Icwt. mineral super., jewt. sulphate of potash, and jewt. nitrate 
of soda), viz., 18s., very considerably decreased the net dividend. Plot 
No. 7 (jewt- sulphate of potash and nitrate of soda) showed a direct 
loss of 13s. 9d. on the application, emphasizing the contention that the 
application of phosphate of lime in some form is indispensable in the 
practice of manuring. 
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WHEAT VARIETIES TEST. . 

' Variety tests have been Garried out by a nninber of farmers with wheat 
for grain and for hay. The results are shown below ; and where figures 
were available from pr<»vious years the whole test is shown and the average 
yield of each variety stated. 

No. 1 . — ^Naeridv. 

[Conducted l)y Mr. W. F. Nicholls,] 

Manure used — Icwt. mineral super, per acre, 


Yield. 


Variety. 


King's Red 
Gluyas 


1910. 

1911. 

Average 

2 Years. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

22 

44 

27 

47 

25 

15 

19 

61 

26 

49 

23 

20 

22 

69 

24 

28 

23 

43 

26 

23 

22 

43 

24 

3 

13 

31 

22 

9 

17 

60 

13-82in. 

ll-76in. 

12*79in. 

plots, Mr, Nicholls 

says—* 

The early wheats have 


Yandilla King 

Federation 

Rainfall from seed to harvest 


this season easily eclipsed the later varieties, leaving Federjation to take last 
place. This \cj<riety, not only in the plots, but throughout this district, has 
proved distinctly unsatisfactory this year, its proneness to disease seeming 
to make it an unsuitable wheat in this locality. The take-all, so destructive 
last year, was almost totally absent this season ; a fact which bears out an 
old theory that this disease is favored by a superabundance of moisture. 
The rain w^hich fell during the growing period of this year was ll-76in. 
including 2*36in, in the month of May, the greater portion of w'hich fell before 
the wheat was sown. The early varieties were almost entiiely free from 
disease of any kind 5 red rust did considerable damage to the Federation 
and Yandilla King, which were also affected by the unfavorable ripening 
conditions. than lin, of rain fell between the 1st of October and the 

time the grain w’^aa reaped.’* . ' 


. ? No. 2. — ^WlLMINOTON. 

[Conducte^d by Mr. J. Schiippan.] 

Manure— Icwt. mineral super, acre. 

Yield. 

A 


Variety. 1910. 1911. Average. 

: bush, lbs. bush. lbs. bush. Tbs. 

Federation 7 3 21 17 14 10 

Yandilla King 7 37 19 41 13 39 

King’s Red 9 33 16 63 13 13 

Bnnyip 9 26 16 46 13 6 

Steinwedel — 16 33 — 
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Mr. Schuppan repoilied that all the wheats were free from rust excepting 
Federation^ and this variety was not sufliciently attacked to affect the yield. 
All the plots suffered in the dry spell at the end of August and in September, 
and the yield was . consequently a good deal lower than would have been 
expected before the dry spell. The Yandilla King had to combat oats, and 
the Steinwedel was somewhat handicapped by the proximity of some trees. 

No. 3.— Hammond. 

[Conducted by Mr. T. Griffin.] 

Manure used — 601bs. mineral super, per acre. 


Variety. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Average, j 

! No. of 
Years. 


bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 


Special Comeback 
Cumberland 

— 

— 

17 

15 

30 

30 

27 

22 

0 

15 

5 

5 

20 

8 

16 

14 

37 

18 

3 

3 

Federation 

8 

45 

14 

30 

28 

16 

5 

9 

14 

10 

4 

Gluyas 

7 

15 

16 

45 

24 

45 

4 

20 

13 

16 

4 

Viking 

8 

0 

16 

30 

21 

30 

8 

6 

13 

32 

4 

Yandilla King , . . 

7 

45 

12 

45 

22 

0 

6 

9 

12 

10 

4 

Bunyip 

— 

— 

— * 


— 

— 

5 

42 


' — 

1 


Mr. Griffin reported that Viking stood the dry year best of these varieties, 


with a yield of 8bush, 61bs. 

The rainfall from seedtime to haiwest was only 5*83in., as against M-39in. 
in the previous year. 

VARIETY TESTS FOR HAY AND GRAIN. 

Aldinga, 

[Conducted by Mr. T. Pengilly.] 

Mr. T. Pengilly has been conducting a combined grain and hay test since 
1908, whereby the yield of a given set of plots has been expressed as hay 
and as grain. The plots were sown in the usual manner;- but at harvest 
one-half was cut and weighed as hay whilst the remaining half was allowed 
to mature and was reaped for grain. 


The seed was sown with IJcwts. bone super, in 1908-10 and Icwt. in 1911. 


Variety. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 










Hay. 

Grain. 

Hay. 




Hay. 

Gx*ain. 


t. c. lbs 

bsh. lbs. 

t. c. lbs. 

bsb. lbs. 

t. c. lbs. 

bsh. lbs. 

t. 0 . lbs. 

bsh. lbs. 

Gallant ...... 

2 17 26 

24 19 

2 3 25 

16 36 

2 8 20 

4 32 

2 5 34 

15 66 

White Tuscan. 

3 12 102 

28 45 

2 18 99 

21 8 

3 0 40 

8 38 

1 13 79 

13 19 

Triumph .... 

2 5 11 

19 1 

2 3 34 

16 11 

2 2 31 

8 22 

1 14 108 

19 9 

Yandilla King 

2 8 67 

24 42 

1 12 27 

13 33 

1 6 69 

6 58 

1 16 44 

12 38 

Huguenot .... 



— 

— 

— 

3 0 10 

8 39 

2 15 30 

11 19 

Bluey ...... 

— 


— 

. — 




1 11 100 

14 62 

Buajip 

— 

A- 

— 

— 





10 36 

Crossbred 28.. 




i 

— 


— 

11 41 
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Average Yields por Four Years. 


Variety. Hay. Grain. 

tons. cwts. lbs. bush. lbs. 

CalloiLt 2 8 54 15 8 

White Tuscan 2 16 62 17 58 

Triumph 2 1 46 15 41 

Yandilla King 1 15 104 14 28 


It will be noticed that the yields for the year under review were, so far 
as the hay was concerned, below the average in each case where the variety 
had been grown for two or more successive years, thus making a comparison 
possible. With the grain, the yield from Triumph was well above the average, 
while the return from Gallant was slightly better than the average yield for 
the four years over which it has been grown. 

Huguenot, as a hay wheat, was far ahead of the other varieties with a 
yield of 2 tons 15c^s. 301bs., the next best being Gallant with 2 tons 5cwts. 
30lbs. to its credit. This variety also yielded a good grain crop, viz., 15bush. 
56lbs,, which stamps it as being a good general purpose wheat. 

Mr. Pengilly stated that the crops were somewhat affected with frost 
during the early stages of their growth, which, to some extent, was responsible 
for the lower yields. 

KANGAROO ISLAlsD. 

Plots were laid out in the hundred of Seddon with a view to ascertaining 
the effect of different nianurial dressings on various crops on very poor 
ironstone country. Six plots were sown with Dun oats and dressed with 
manures as set out in the table given below, which also shows the returns — 


Plot. 

Manure. 

Seed. 

Yield. 

1. 

r 2owts. super 

J Icwt. blood 1 

bush. 

1 . 

bush, lbs* 

10 4 

2. 

[jcwt. potash 

Do 


'■5 24 

3. 

2cwts. super- 

2 

t4 20 

4, 

No manure 

2 

0 14 

5. 

f 2cwt8. super 


7 26 


\ Icwt. blood 

) - 


(5. 

1 2cwts. super. 

\ icwt. potash 

1 2 

6 19 



Before artificial manures can take effect on this country a heavy dressing 
of lime must be applied, which was not done in this case. 


^ , TONGALA VALE, . 

[Conducted by Mr. .L H. Chigwidden,] 

At Yongala Vale comprehensive experiments were cerried out for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining (a) the relative values of deep and shallow ploughing, 
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(5) the mammal requirements of the land, and (c) the effect of rolling or 
harrowing crops after the plant had come up. 

The following table sets out the results: — 


Deep V* Shallow Ploughing. . . , 

Plot. 

Cultivation. 

Manure. 

Yield per Acre. 

1. 

0 

Deep ploughing, Cin.-7in. 

Shallow ploughing, 4in.-5in. 

Icwt. mineral 
super. per 

1 acre 
! do. 

1 

i 1 

bush. lbs. 

22 29 

20 33 


1 

Mahurial TeH. 

Plot. 

Manure. 


1 

Yield per Acre. 

3. 

4. 

Icwt. mineral super 

No manure 


' bush. lbs. 
i 20 49 

13 23 

i| 20 ,48 

i 

6. 

1 Jewt. nitrate of soda 

\ Icwt. sulpliate of potash 



Harrowing v. JRoUmg after arop is up. 


Plot. 

Cultivation. 

Manure. 

Yield per Acre. 

6. 

Harrowed twice after well up 

Icwt. mineral 

bush. lbs. 

18 40 

•7. 

Left as sown 

super. per 
acre 

do. 

10 

7 

8 . 

Rolled once after well up i 

1 

do. 

' 

19 

27 


All the plot-s were 2 acres in area, and in each case Ibush. of Federation 
seed wheat per acre, unpickled, was sown. 


{To he concluded.) 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


. The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
March 13th, there being present Messrs. Ohas. Wilicox (chair), C. J. Valentine, 
G. F. Cleland, J. W. Sandford. Jno. Miller, G, R. Lafier, Prof. Perkins, and 
G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

Memorial to John Ridley. 

The Secretary reported that a letter had been received from Mr, P. J. 
Fisher (of Messrs. Fisher & Culross, solicitors), stating that some clients of 
his desired to give £1,000 to found a scholarship or something of the sort at 
Roseworthy Agriculturalj^College to commemorate the name and achieve- 
ment of Ridley, inventor of the Ridley reaper. They would expect the 
Government to subsidise the amount pound for pound, as the University 
Council did when scholarships were founded at that institution. Mr* Fisher 
added that the matter had been left in his hands, and he would be glad to 
meet a representative or representatives of the board to discuss it* Members 
spoke in appreciative terms regarding the generous offer, and agreed that 
Professor Perkins (Principal of the College), Messrs. G. F, Cleland, and the 
Chairman (Mr. A. M. Dawkins) should wait upon Mr. Fisher as suggested, 
with the object of formulating a proposal to be brought under the notice of 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


Life* Membership. 

The Secretary mentioned that at the Conference of the Northern Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Crystal Brook recently the Minister of Agricul- 
ture (Hon. T. Pascoe), as a delegate from the Whyte-Yarcowie Branch, 
suggested that the branches should be permitted to appoint as honorary 
life members men who, for a number of years, had rendered valuable services 
to the organization and to the district in which they lived. Eventually it 
was decided, at the instance of Mr. G. F. Cleland, that Branches shctold be 
empowered to recommend* to the Board the names of any members, with 
a view to their being appointed life members^ ' 

. Stubble BuBNiHa, 

A letter from the Utera Plains Branch (Eyre^s Peninsula) requested the 
Board to " Ascertain from the other Branches whether they are in favor of 
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legislation being enacted to allow all district councils to fix the days and 
hours when stubble may be burnt.” It was pointed out that in some districts 
burning operations could with safety be carried out much earlier than in 
others. Mr. G. R. Laffer informed the Board that the Cherry Gardens Branch 
considered that the period specified in the Act was absolutely dangerous 
in the hills, and believed that the power to fix the dates should be vested 
in the local governing bodies. On the recommendation of Mr. Laffer it was 
resolved to communicate with the various Branches, suggest that they should 
discuss the matter, and send their delegates to the Farmers^ Congress in 
September, prepared to adopt whatever course might be thought desirable. 


Political Subjuots. 

Attention was directed by the Secretary to correspondence wliich had 
passed between the Board and the Bute Branch with reference to the pro- 
hibition against the discussion at meetings of the Bureaus of political subjects, 
which the Board had decided included a proposal emanating from the Branch 
named relatively to the formation of a rural employers' defence association. 
Mr. Nicholls explained that another letter had been received inquiring in what 
manner the Board considered the topic named a political one, and stating — 
We do not consider the question of a political nature, but one of pure 
economics, which seriously affects the progress or retrogression of the agri- 
cultural industry.” It was decided to receive the communication, and 
reiterate the previous determination of the Board. 


Place oe Northern Conference. 

A resolution was received from Wirrabara Branch that the Annual Con- 
ference of Northern Branches should be held each year at Gladstone, all 
Branches to share expenses. 

The reason advanced was that the railway facilities would allow delegates 
from nearly all Branches to attend and return within a reasonable time. 

On the motion of Mr, Laffer it was decided that as the matter had been 
dealt with at the Conference held at Crystal Brook recently, and the principle 
of holding at various centres confirmed, the Board could take no action in 
the matter. 


Demurrage Charges. 

Suggestions were received from the Nantawarra and Willowie Branches 
that the Railways Commissioner should be asked to allow stationmasters 
to notify consignees promptly on arrival of goods in bulk — either by collect 
wire or through the post. 

It was decided to place the matter before the Railways Commissioner. 
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Noxious Weeds. 

The following resolution from the Mount Eemarkable Branch was read 
by the Secretary ' That it is desirable that the administration of the 
Noxious Weeds Act should be vested entirely in the Advisory Board, and 
that any inspector appointed should live away from the district in which he 
operates/’ Mr. Nicholls said at the Congress in September last the same 
subject received attention, and, as a result of a resolution, the Minister of 
Agriculture was asked to take steps to have the administration of the Act 
placed under the control of the Department of Agriculture. The then Minister 
(Hon. J. P. Wilson) announced later that the whole matter would be dealt 
with during the next Session of Parliament. Professor Perkins suggested 
that the present Minister should be apprised of the position, and asked to 
consider the resolution previously forwarded, and to intimate whether the 
matter would be dealt with next Session. This course it was decided to adopt. 

New Branches. 

Approval was given to the formation of Branches at the undermentioned 
places, with the following gentlemen as members : — 

Parilla Well, — ^T. Burford, T. H. Burford, — Coon, 6. McCormack, W. 
Johnston, S. J. Johnston, W, Foreman, F. Foreman, A. Kelly, J. Ferguson, 

D. Ferguson, C. Gum, W. Powell, W. Austin, H. Austin, — Leak, 
— Leary, L. J. Neville. 

Orroroo, — ^Messrs. H. L. Brice, T. H. P. Tappscott, R. G. Sharp, W. W. 
Collins, W. Forster, J. C. Hagger, — Hook, — Shillaber, H. S. Fisher, H. J. 
Cottrell, L. R, Cottrell, J. T. Northcott, E. Copley. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches: — ^Redhill — ^Messrs. W. Stone, G. A. Button; Parrakie — ^Messrs. 
W. H. F. Bastian, F. L. Dayman, C. E. Hammond, N. Good ; Georgetown — 
Mr. A. T. Hewett ; Lameroo — ^Messrs. — Kain, A. C. Batten, K. Cameron, 
F. L. Mathias, A. V, Steer ; Mount Barker — ^Messrs. B. Barker, A. C. Daw, 
J. Morris, Dr. M. L. Scott, P. Pox, W. H. Salmon, D. L. G. Monfries ; Coorabie 
— ^Mr. C. Hobbs ; Waikerie — ^Mr. R. Stanley ; Utera Plains— Mr. H. Hill ; 
Morchard — ^Mr. G. Richards ; Narrung — ^Messrs. J. L. Harwood, H. E. 
Bottrill, S. M. Hunt; Yadnarie — ^Mr. Fred Stubing; Pinnaroo — ^Messrs. 

E. H. Parsons, A. R. Noltenius, B. H. Nash. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


D, F. Laurie, Poultiy Expert and Lecturer. 


OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 

Moulting , — ^As tlie liens moult and reappear, in a new suit of feathers a 
number of them should be drafted into the breeding-yards and mated with 
vigorous cockerels,' with a view to an early supply of chickens. Old birds 
may fail to moult properly. All these should be yarded together — ^males 
separated from females — ^and fed on food containing a high percentage of 
fat. Sunflower seed, if obtainable, is excellent for the purpose. Stewed 
linseed is also very valuable, if not used to excess. It should be slowly 
cooked, until the bursting seeds form a jelly, Of this use a little. in the 
mash daily. Linseed (flax seed) is rich in oil. Not only does this have the 
effect of hastening the shedding of the old feathers, but it also provides 
material for building up fine hard plumage. Use plenty of green food, 
especially cabbage, kail, and green mustard, all of which are rich in sulphur, 
which is one of the constituents of the feather. Sweep up all loose feathers 
and burn them. See that the birds are well sheltered from cold winds and 
draughts. Use Douglas mixture in the drinking water. For particulars 
see my ** Poultry Manual,"' price 7d. posted, obtainable from Government 
Printer, Adelaide. 

SocHy Leg . — ^Nothing is more objectionable nor so unsightly as scaly leg, 
and yet one sees it in most poultry yards. The trouble is due to a small 
mite {/Sareopies mMins), and is spread from one bird to another. Scaly-- 
legged broody hens will pass the trouble on to the chickens. The following 
cure is simple and efiBLcaoious : — ^With a stiff brush and hot soapy water 
thoroughly scrub the legs and feet of the affected bird. Dry with a soft rag, 
and then apply and rub in a good coating of soft soap. A second treatment 
will not be necessary for a long time. The houses and perches should be 
well drenched Avith a good germicide. 

Long Spurs and Claws . — Breeders often neglect these matters. Many 
fowls are kept under conditions where there is no natural wear to keep down 
the growth of claws, and in a number of breeds the spur develops considerably. 
Claws and spurs should be cut off to reasonable proportions. Round and 
smooth off the cut ends. If bleeding occurs sear with a red hot iron. Among 
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utility breeds spurs are neither useful nor ornamental. When the cockerels 
are a few weeks old apply a stick of caustic potash to the moistened end of 
the budding spur ; this will generally prevent development. 

Dubbing Stud Birds . — ^By this term the breeder understands the removal 
of the comb and also the wattles. As a rule, even in our laying strains, the 
cockerels have overgrown combs and wattles. In the jungle fowl ancestor 
these appendages are not nearly so pronounced. Combs and wattles are 
secondary sex characteristics, but are not essential to any act of reproduction. 
Large combs and wattles require a large blood supply, which is a tax on the 
bird. The weight of the comb and the awkwardness of the over-developed 
pendulous wattles seriously affect the bird, and prejudice his value in the 
stud pen. The practice of removing these appendages is becoming very 
general. I prefer using for the purpose a sharp, clean pair of curved 
scissors. Burn, in a tin, a good supply of brown paper — ^the ash is a fine 
styptic, and is antiseptic. Let some person hold the bird firmly under his 
arm, so that he can neither flap his wings nor struggle. Hold one lobe of 
the wattle and cut off close to the jaw. Do the same with the other ; never 
mind appearances, no harm is done. To remove the comb, press the thumb 
of the left hand against the roof of bird’s mouth; start at the front of. the 
comb, cut low and follow the shape of the head. One long out will suffice. 
A few snips to trim off little knobs will finish the job, which should be over 
in half a minute. Now plaster the bleeding portions with the black ash of 
the burnt paper. The birds suffer little, if any, pain, and on being released 
will start crowing. In a week the head and wattles are beginning to get 
red again. Pen each bird separately after the operation. Feed as usual. 

The Yards . — ^Repair all yards, and see that there are no holes in the netting 
and that it is fastened securely at the bottom. It should be buried at least 
Gin. in the ground and laced to a stout wire. This will prevent dogs and 
foxes from scratching under. Hinges of gates should be oiled and the 
fastenings put in good order. Clean out all rubbish. Fork over the soil 
and rake level ; remove and cart away a few inches of the surface soil where 
the fowls are wont to congregate, and renew with fresh sweet soil 

The Houses should be cleaned out and the old soil of the floors removed 
and remade with fresh soil. The most sanitary floors are of Sin. reinforced 
concrete (use a layer of wire netting). Over this place Gin. of loose soil, and 
then a good supply of scratching material. Exterminate all vermin by the 
use of a good insecticide. See that ample provision is made for ventilation, 
but take care to avoid draughts. Plenty of clean convenient nests in 
secluded positions should be provided. 

The Stock . — ^Discard all unprofitable stock and replace with birds bred for 
a purpose. If for egg production, obtain these of a good laying strain ; if 
for meat , production, select the medium and heavy breeds, and avoid all 
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very large or very small specimens. Select a few good ones in preference 
to a number of unknown quality. 

Test your Pullets . — ^If you desire to build up a strain of first-class laying 
hens you must breed only from tested hens mated with a male bird bi'od 
from good layers. Those, desirous of so doing can, on application, obtain an 
illustrated pamphlet describing the methods of procedure. Among even 
the good laying strains there are to be found poor layers as well as first-class 
layers. You should breed from the best only. 

Si^ in Leghorns . — ^When selecting your breeding stock you should reject 
the bantam-like specimens. A fair percentage of our Wliite Jjeghorns are 
too small. It, is better to sacrifice a few eggs per hen at the beginning, if 
thereby you gain a more vigorous strain of fowls. 

JDo not neglect to breed table fowls of good quality. There is a splendid 
local demand, and well-grown properly-fattened cliickens of good quality 
bring high prices. Leghorns, and the light breeds generallj’’, are not suited 
to the purpose- The cockerels sell at good prices when poultry for the table 
is scarce. Undersized farm mongrels are of little value compared with 
those of approved kinds, which are just as easy to breed. 

Fresh Stock should be procured without delay. If you defer your purchases 
all the breeders will have sold their best, and you will only get the culls. 
For breeding stock procure good second season hens, and see that their legs 
are .not scaly, and that they are free from vermin and disease. Ducks should 
be about 18 months to two years old, and may be mated with vigorous well- 
grown young drakes not under eight months. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


TWELVE MONTHS^ TEST 


WORLD^S RECORD ESTABLISHED. 


FINAL REPORT. 

Rosewoethy Poultry Station. 

The eighth test terminated on Sunday evenings March 3lst. There were 
in all 126 pens of fowls, of which 100 pens of White Leghorns and one pen of 
Black Minorcas were included in Section I. devoted to light breeds. In 
Section II, there were 25 pens of the medium and heavy breeds, via., 16 pens 
Black Orpii^tons, two pens Buff Orpingtons, one pen White Orpingtons, 
four pens Silver Wyandottes, and three pens of Langshans. The results 
are summarised in the following table : — 


Summary of Results. 

Number of pens 126 

“ birds 766 

Total number of eggs laid 133,093 

“ value of eggs laid £646 68. 2*7d. 

“ cost of fewung £18S I4s. 9-5d. 

Profit oyer cost of feeding £366 11s. 6d. 

Average market price of eggs per doz ll^Sd. 

“ number of eggs laid per pen 1066*29 

“ “ “■ V hen 176*04 

“ cost of food per pen of six hens £1 9s. ll*5d. 

“ cost of food per hen 4s. ll'6d. 

Profit over cost of f6(^ per pen £2 16s. 7*3d. 

“ “ “ hen 98. 6*2d. 

Eggs laid by winning pen. Section I. 1,689 

“ “ « n. 1,189 

Highest monthly score. Section I. 163 

“ “ “ “ 11 136 

Highest weekly score. Section I 40 

« “ “ “ 11 38 

Highest average per hen, pen 98 264*83 

** score, pen 98 ^ , 1^069 
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A comparison of the performances of the various breeds is seen in the next 
table. The superiority of the Wliite Leghorn as a layer is again manifest, 
and our old friend the Langshan is also prominent in the second section. 


Breeds and Averages. 

The following table shows details of the egg-production of the various 
breeds concerned, and their averages : — 


No. 

Pens. 

No, of 
Birds. 

Breed. 

Total Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 
per Pen. 

Average 
per Hen. 

lOO 

600 

White Leghorns 

108,472 

1,084-7 

180-7 

1 

6 

Minorcas 

1,001 

1,001 

166-8 

15 

90 

Black Oipingtons 

14,602 

966-8 

161-1 

2 

12 

Buff Oipingtons 

1,710 

865 

142-6 

1 

G 

AVhite Orpingtons 

824 

824 

137-3 

4 

24 

Silver Wyandottes 

3,641 

910-2 

161-7 

3 

18 

Langshans 

2,943 

981 

163-5 


The outstanding feature is the splendid score (1589) made by the leading 
pen, which has established a new world's record. The owner, Mr. Ray Walsh, 
has an up-to-date poultry farm at Caulfield, Victoria. He keeps all his birds 
op the scratching shed principle, and feeds scientifically. The parents of 
these pullets were bred by Mr. A. H. Radman, of Hyde Park, who established 
the previous world's record at Subiaco and Gatton. South Australia is thus 
interested in this great victory of the Victorian breeder. 

South Australia has a splendid climate, and is in every way suited for profit- 
able poultry-breeding. Good markets are also available. There is an 
unlimited and growing demand for eggs and poultry. The annual value of 
our poultry products is now about £650,000, and of this we send to the other 
States and England £150,000 worth each year. There is no reason why 
both amounts should not be increased tenfold within the next decade. From 
756 fowls, which included good, indifferent, and bad layers, a total return 
has been received, at ordinary market prices of the eggs, of £64.5 ; the cost 
of food was £188, and the balance £356. A farmer keeping half tbis number 
of good fowls should make at least three pounds (£3) a week after allowing 
full value for the food used. 

KYBYBOLITE. 

The second test has terminated, and all concerned have reason to be well 
pleased with the excellent results. It has been asserted that the South-East 
is not suited for egg-production. This test has proved conclusively that given 
good fowls and a proper system of feeding it is still of paramount importance 
to house the birds in a manner suitable to so rigorous a climate- 

In the following table are given the results, which compare very favorably 
with other tests. The South-East should, in the not distant future, become 
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one of the chief sources of fine eggs and table birds of the best qualiiy for the 
world’s markets. 

SoMMAKY OF RESULTS. 


Number of pens 47 

“ birds 282 

Total number of eggs laid 4-5,710 

“ value of eggs laid f 187 5 s. 8 d. 

“ cost of feeding £78 Os. 5 d. 

Profit over cost of feeding £109 5 s. 3 d. 

Average market price of eggs per doz 11 s. 8 d. 

“ number of eggs laid per pen 972*5 

“ “ “ “ hen 162*08 

“ cost of food per pen of six hens £1 l 3 s. 2 * 4 d. 

“ “ “ hen 5s. 6*4d. 

Profit over cost of food per pen £2 6 s. 6*9d. 

hen 7s. 8*9d. 

Eggs laid by winning pen, Section 1 1,464 

“ “ II 844 

Highest monthly score, Section I 151 

“ “ “ “ It 133 

Highest weekly score. Section 1 39 

“ “ “ “ II 35 

Highest average per hen, pen 1 244 

“ score, pen 1 1,464 


The winning pen, owned by Messrs. Moritz Bros., of Kalangadoo, put up a 
record for Kybybolite — 1,464 — a most excellent performance, and ranking 
this year second to the phenomenal score at Roseworthy. Messrs. Moritz 
Bros, are breeders of sterling merit and a credit to the South-East. They 
won in the local section last year, and in addition to winning at Kybybolite 
this year have also annexed the special prize for greatest weight of eggs laid, 
and have secured fourth prize at Roseworthy. / 

The 1912-13 Tests. 

Roseworthy , — A record, 136 pens, have been entered. The test is open to 
tlie world. All the States except Tasmania are represented ; New Zealand 
has contributed two pens. 

FyhyhoUte . — ^This year the competition is confined to breeders in the 
South-East, and a fairly satisfactory entry of 36 pens was received. 

Victorians look upon Roseworthy as the '' Melbourne Cup ” among the 
world's competitions. ' 

Farmers Should Help. 

Farmers are poorly represented in these tests. This is a mproach to a 
body of men who should do more tq foster one of the most important indus- 
tries in the State. If our Agricultural Bureaus would take the matter up 
and nominate pens representing each Branch or locality I would be prepared 
to recommend a separate section and good prize money. 

Will secretaries please note that copies of the. full ofBoial report will be 
available in a few weeks, and muy be had on application to the Poultry 
Expert. 
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Detailed Scores. 


Pollowing are the complete scores in tlic two tests 


ROSEWORTHY. 

[Started on April 1st, 1911, and terminated March 31st, 1912.] 


Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
tor 

Month ended 
March Slsi. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April Iht, ion, 
to 

Mar. 3Ut, 1912. 

i 




SECTION I.— LIGHT BEEEDS. 

White Leqho&ns (except where otherwise noted). 

The Bange Poultry and Egg Farm, Toowoomba, Queensland , , 9 

Cosh, A. J., Normanyille ^ 8 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S. W. 5 

Hamill, H., Eogarah Bay, Sydney 9 

Bhodes, H. G., Brompton 5 

CoUings, C. A., Riverton 7 

Hay, C., Normanville 8 

Stevenson H., Port Melbourne, Victoria 5 

Pope, F,, jun., Bockleigh 3 

Malthoiise, James, Noimanville 8 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo 11 

Whetstone & Enappstein, CJare 8 

Lampe, Bert, Eadina, S.A. 7 

Collmgs, G. A., Riverton 7 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 10 

Bond, A. J., Clare 7 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo 9 

Waite, F. J. Oshome, Nailsworth 7 

Ellery, J., & Son, 01m 8 

Eempster, T. E., Lilydale, Victoria 7 

Einnear. Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park 6 

Steer, W. J., Port Pirie West 6 

Fitz- Gerald, Gerald. MordiaUoo, Victoria 9 

Featherstone, Mrs. M. A., North Croydon. 8 

Lawson, Miss N., Lower Mitcham 7 

Provis, Mrs. W., Eudunda 7 

Steed, J, F. T., Woodville 7 

XTren, Mrs, P. A., Eapunda 10 

Codling H., Mitcham Park 7 

Provis, W., Eudunda 8 

Pedder, E. A., Burnside 6 

TocHngton Park Poultry Farm, Grange 7 

Swann, V. Boy, Jamestown 6 

Miels, C. S: H., Littlehampton 9 

Wondatta Poultry Farm, Eudunda 4 

Purvis, Master James, West GlanviUe 9 

South Yean Poultry Farm, South Yan Yean, Yictoria .... 8 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 7 

Mazey, Phillm, Alberton .... 6 

Padman, A. H., Hyde Park U 

Hill Ohas., Monarto South 8 


95 

1,267 

‘ 81 

1,234 

52 

1,190 

92 

1,168 

52 

882 

75 

1,240 

82 

1,229 

58 

1,029 

37 

1 876 

82 

' 1,168 

116 

1,289 

68 

1,034 

74 

1,064 

76 

1,269 

103 

1,270 

78 

1,061 

91 

1,166 

71 

1,007 

87 

1,227 

74 

977 

67 

1,070 

61 

966 

91 

1,119 

86 

1,026 

77 

1,071 

72 

1,103 

76 

1,146 

102 

1,319 

7f 

1,033 

86 

1,079 

67 

1,116 

73 

1,087 

64 

826 

92 

1,022 

40 

741 

98 

1,142 

81 

987 

70 

1,092 

61 

1,090 

114 

1,297 

84 

1,080 
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ROSEWOliTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETlTlON—GoMimaerf. 


Competitor. 


£^gs Laid 
for 

Month ended 
March 31bt. 


Total £gfts 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1911, 
to 

Mar. 31st, 1912. 


SECTION L— LIGHT mmi^^^Continued. 


White Leghorns (except where otherwise 

Head, J. D., Springhurst, Victoria 

Mildren, D., Clare 

Eckennann, W. P., Eudunda 

Hurford, E. W., Gjangeville 

Sargenfii Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Shepheid, K. H, Balaklava 

Kice, J. E., Cottonville 

Burden, H. P., Balaklava 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, South Yan Yean, Victoria... 

Keddie, E, A., Woodside 

Purvis, Miss Gracie, West Glanville 

March, H. S., Kapunda 

Mildren, I)., Clare 

HUl, Ohas., Monart 0 South 

Marshal, J. W., Moonta 

Hollands, Iru, Moonta 

Dyer, P., Woodville 

Edgar, E., Moonta. 

Hocking, E. D., Kadina 

Purvis, W., West Glanville 

Carling, E , Kangaroo Plat 

Hewlett, H., Moonta 

Addison, Mrs. A. L., Malvern 

Menkens, F. H., Henley Beach 

Hairaea, T, F,,. Fullartoa Estate 

James, Wm., Croydon 

Pettigrove, T. A., Northcole, Victoria 

Bead, J. B., Sprin^ur^t, Victoria «... 

Eiordan, B., £ent Town 

Kappler Bros. . Marion 

Bertelsmeier, 0, B., Clare 

“ Koonoowarra,” Endeld 

Marrson & Smith, Prospect 

Connor, B. C., Gawler 

Thistle Stud Poultry Farm, Quom 

IJren. P. A., K^uuda 

March, H. S., Kapunda 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 

Holmes, F. A., Frances. 

Lilly white, E. G., Btilwieh 

Burden, Mrs. M., Islington 

Coombes, E. E., SEverton, N.S.W. 

Curtis, G. E., Mitcham ...... 

Eoche, Mrs. N., Middle Brighton, Victoria 

Mitcheson, B. H., Prospect 

Hannaford, F. E., Monteith 

Belcher, P. A. S., Georgetown 

Whitrow, A. J., Knoxville 

“ Eurinima,'* Kyhybolite 

Kalms, A. G., Eudunda 

Counter, E., & Foreman, Hindmaieh 

Morton, T. W., East Moonta. 

HaJll,T. 0.,EosePark 


noted). 

7 d 

84 
102 

96 

69 

78 
61 
63 

70 
49 
95 
81 
74 
43 

79 

85 
69 
62 
82 
67 
99 

90 

91 
69 
13 
47 

83 
31 

84 

86 
93 

108 

63 
35 
76 
93 
60 
37 
73 
67 
17 
72 
69 
26 
61 
79 

55 
84 
49 

64 
33 
64 

56 


1,059 

1,173 

1,224 

1,256 

1,078 

I , 099 

J , 108 
1,1**6 
1,145 
1,032 
1.200 

1.115 
1,135 

901 

1,153 

1,168 

1,141 

1,140 

989 

1,212 

1,217 

1.116 
. 1,072 
1,173 
1,061 

964 

1,109 

874 

982 

1,094 

1,202 

1,132 

1,109 

1,031 

1,114 

1 , 143 - 

1,099 

814 

1,040 

1,049 

001 

1,165 

1,085 

m. 

1,132 
1,048 
91 ^>^ » 
1,U0 
865 
1,012 
848 
832 
934 
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EOSEWOETHT EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 

Month endod 
March Slst. 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1911, 
to 

Mar. Slat, 1912. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS— 


White Lbghohns (except where otherwise noted). 


Ontario Poultry Earm, Clarendon 

Biggs, W, D., Hyde Part 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Bedfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Sidkert, P. , Clarence Park 

Bennett, W. C., MagiU 

Franklin, G., Kent Town (Minorcas) . . . . 


89 

1,047 

95 

1,119 

60 . 

945 

163 

1,589 

69 

1,204 

64 

1,141 

61 

1,001 


SECTION II.— HEAVY BREEDS. 


Black OnriHGTOH. 

Brundett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria 

Phillips, A., Portland, S.A 

Oowau Bros., Burwood, N.S.W 

Hatton, 0., Parkside 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 

Tookington Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Padman, I. E., Plympton 

Killara Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria. 

Martin, B. P., XTnley Park 

Francis Bros., Fullarton 

Bertelsmeier. C. J, , Glare 

•Padman, JT. E., Plympton 

Killaia Poultry Farm, Tyatt, Victoria 

McKenzie, E., Northoote, Viotoria 

Craig Bros., Hackney. 


Btjpp Orpxngton. 


Boss, J. W., Somertott, via Glenelg 
Hooart, P. w., Clarence Park 


White Orpingtont. 
Sykes & Harvey, Hamley Bridge 


Silver Wyandottbs. 


Cant, E. V., Richmond 

Kappler Bros., Marion 

Burden, H. P., Balaklava 

Redfdm Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Laxgsraks. 

Stevens, E. F., Littlehampton 

Jonas, H. D., Broken Hill 

Toseland, Geo., Geranium 


87 

1,068 

99 

983 

71 

993 

71 

864 

46 

754 

69 

879 

68 

977 

60 

890 

87 

1,102 

60 

943 

66 

843 

44 

896 

76 

1,047 

94 

1 1,084 

80 

' 1,189 

69 1 

I 848 

72 1 

1 862 

64 

1 824 

69 

1,021 

63 

949 

45 

854 

63 

817 ^ 

100 

985 

67 

837 

10 $ 

1,121 
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KYBYBOLITE. 

Competitor, 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Month Ended 
March 31st. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1911, 

Mar. 81st, 1919. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS. 
White Lsohobns (except wliere otherwise noted). 

Moritz Bros., E[]alangadoo • 

Sudholz, Alf., Halangadoo 

Boyce, J., Ealangadoo 

** Mdhama,” Mount Gambler 

** Herdsfl^d,” Mount Gambier 

Lewis, C., Borderiown 

Staunton, S., Naracoorte 

Lilly white, B. G., Dulwich 

Jarrad, J., Mount Gambier 

Hall, 0. W,, Mount Gambier 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Yorwerk, H. E. & A. 0., MiUioent 

Lacey, P. 0., Kybybolite 

Kinnear, Mrs. A. E., Hyde Park 

Bake, A., Kalangadoo 
<‘Burinima,”K; ‘ ' 

Smith, B. L., Hynam 

Day, Mrs., Bosewoifhy , 

Scnolz, C. H., EybyboHte 

Purvis, W., West Glanville ............ 

Hannaford, Mrs. F. E., Monteith 

Jenkins, Mrs. 0* J. A., Kybybolite 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 

Scholz, A. B., Kybybolite, 

Mohr, S., Tantanoola 

Featherstone, Mrs. M. A., North Croydon 
Toseland, G., Geranium .. ............. . 

Koonoowarra,’* Enfield 
Palmer, W., Franklin Street, Adelaide . . 

Cosh, A. J., Normanville 

Queale, W., Lameroo 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Beed, A. J., Pinnaroo 

SECTION II.— HBAYY BREEDS. 
SlLVBE WyANDOTTBS. 

McNamara, Mrs. D . , Mount Gambier ................ 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo 

Staunton, S., Naracoorte 

Burden, H. P., Balaklava 

Yorwerk, H. F. & A. 0., Millicent 

Yirgo, A. W*, Bordertown 

Biaok Oewngtoh 

Smith, W., Hynam . 

Phillips, A., Portland, S. A 

McNamara, Mrs. D. , Mount Gambier «... 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare 

Blue Lake Poultry Yards, Mount Gambier 

Bail, H., Kaniva, Yictoiia. . • • 

Lahgshans. 

Toseland, Geo., Geranium 


113 

1,464 

104 

1,025 

76 

1,080 

76 

1,274 

77 

1,188 

66 

933 

42 

779 

49 

969 

76 

1,196 

87 

1,166 

115 

1,191 

106 ' 

1,306 

92 

1,159 

80 

1,102 

78 

1,107 

91 

939 

102 

987 

70 

977 

76 

1,106 

83 

1,136 

96 

1,096 

72 

1,047 

66 

1,117 

91 

934 

103 

1,016 

81 

1,006 

66 

916 

71 

936 

79 

- - 981 

83 

922 

86 

989 

73 

1,026 

98 

913 

86 

945 

70 

844 

47 

663 

73 

774 

81 

860 

105 

847 

65 

623 

28 

676 

46 

748 

51 

717 

6 $ 

613 

46 

787 

84 

783 

83 

1 938 


P, F. LADBIE, Poultry Expert, 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 


The following are further results of analyses made by the Government 
Analyst (Mr, W. A. Hargreaves) of samples of fertilisers taken since the 
beginning of the year. 



. (Jtjinx, Inspector of Fertilisers, 
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SPEECH DAY AT ROSEWORTHY COLLEGE. 


There was a large gathering at Eoseworthy College on Friday, March ISth, 
the occasion being the annual Speech Day. The Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.) presided, and others present included representa- 
tives of the Legislature and the Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agricul- 
ture (Mr. A. W. Dawkins). 

• The Principal (Professor Perkins) submitted an interesting report, in the 
course of which he stated that since the College was first established as a 
scholastic institution, 27 years ago, 557 young men had been enrolled on its 
books, of whom 182 had gained the College diploma. He congratulated the 
"successful students, and stated that very rarely had it been his lot during his 
'20 years' experience as a teacher to be associated with young men who, 
as a body, had shown greater anxiety to become possessed of what informa- 
tion he had to offer. 

The Minister, Mr. Dawkins, Mr. W. Copley (a former Commissioner of 
Crown Lands), and the Hon. W. Hannaford, M.L.C., bore testimony to the 
good work being done at the College, after which Mrs. Pascoe distributed the 
prizes. 

The list of successful students is as follows : — 

Diploma List. 

First-class diploma— George Clarke Love, with honors in agriculture, 
fruit culture, chemistry, viticulture, dairying, and aviculture, Wilfred 
Francis Darwin Clark, with honors in agriculture, fruit culture, veterinary 
science, chemistry, surveying, bookkeeping, viticulture, cenology, and avi- 
culture. 

Second-class diplomas — James Henry Fletcher, with honors in agriculture 
and viticulture; Harold Snow, Eeginald Henry Mowat, Eowland Hill, 
Sydney Harold Thomas Best, Finlay Melrose McDiarmid, John Edward Bruen, 
Lewis Frederick Wilkinson, John Douglas Hoile, George Ives, Harry Errol 
Sibley, and Arthur Philip Stone. 

Third-class diplomas— Frank Howard Snook and William Keith Tamblyn. 

Prizes. 

Third-year students — Gold me<kl (presented by the Eoyal Agricultural 
and Society) for highest a^regate in all diploma subjects, 
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George Clarke Love ; College second prize, Wilfred Francis Darwin Clark ; 
old students’ cup (presented by the Old Students’ Association), for highest 
aggregate in agriculture and veterinary science, George Clarke Love ; oenology 
prize (presented by Professor Perkins), W. F. D. Clark ; chemistry prize 
(presented by Mr. W. H. Phillips, B.Sc.), George Clarke Love and W. F. D. 
Clark, equal ; fruit culture prize (presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial 
Trust), G. C. Love ; viticulture prize (presented by Mr. H. B. Laffer), W, F. 
D. Clark ; College prize for best outside work, Rowland Hill ; special prize 
(presented by the members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), for highest 
aggregate in all practical examinations, G. C. Love. 

Second-year students — Silver medal (presented by Mr. W. J. Colebatch, 
B.Sc. (Agri.), M.R.C.V.S.), Cyril Forster Stephens ; College second prize, 
Hugh Gilmore Gumming; special prize (presented by the members of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture), for highest aggregate in practical examina- 
tions, George Vernon Madeley ; viticulture prize (presented by H. Buring, 
Esq.), Wilfred Driscoll ; agriculture and farm diaries (presented by Professor 
Perkins), Cyril Forster Stephens ; fruit culture (presented by Mr. H. 
Laffer), Wilfred Driscoll ; College prize, for best outside work, G. V. Madeley^ 

First-year students — Silver medal (presented by A. L. Brunkhorst, Esq.), 
Henry Arthur Follett ; College second prize, Alfred Frank Harper ; agricul- 
ture and farm diaries (presented by Professor Perkins), A. F. Harper ; book- 
keeping prize (presented by Mr. H. C. Pritchard), H. A. Follett ; botany prize 
(presented by A. J. Adams, M.A.), H. A. Follett ; English prize (presented 
by Mr. A. J. Adams, M.A.), H. A. Follett ; College prize, for best outside work, 
Leslie James Clarke, * 



Stocking Hay at Roseworthy. 
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FARMERS’ SHEEP. 

POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


By Henshaw Jackson', Wool Expert, Scliool of Mines and Industries. 

The question is often asked by farmers as to the most suitable breed of 
sheep to run in conjunction with their agricultural operations. Advice on 
the subject is tendered glibly and easily enough by experts and others who 
have a leaning towards this or that variety of English sheep, and farmers 
are assured that they cannot make a mistake by going in for any of the breeds 
mentioned. 

What is the farmers’ sheep ? It may be said at once that all sheep, with 
the exception of the Merino and the wild mountain breeds, can be placed 
under that designation, and are to be foimd on. farms in all countries of the 
world in their different varieties, according to the conditions of soil and climate 
in the place where they are reared. 

Sheep of the various English breeds have been imported to Australia and 
New Zealand for some considerable time past, and have been found to do very 
well under the changed conditions of their environment. Their success, 
however, is and must be largely circumscribed by the amount or area of 
country whereon they can be bred and reared in accordance with the conditions 
which prevailed in their places of origin. This aspect of the question is one 
that has not received the attention it deserves, and the consequence has 
been that many farmers have plunged into Lincoliis, or Leicesters, Shrop- 
shires, or Southdowns, because they are mutton sheep, and should for that 
reason prove profitable in getting lambs for fattening, irrespective of whether 
the locality where they are to be used is in the remotest degree suitable. 
This sort of thing, by its failure to produce the expected results, has caused 
many British breeds of sheep unmerited abuse and proved a set-back to their 
proper and suitable use by farmers. 

In connection with sheep we have to remember that the greater part of 
Australia is more suitable for the Merino than any other breed, and even 
in districts where wheat-growing has proved successful the sheep that gives 
the best returns is still the Merino. In saying, this it is not to be inferred 
that we should dispense with the, British breeds of sheep entirely ;■ nor should 
it be taken that no sheep should be run iii conjunction with wheat-growing. 
Oh the contrary, have sheep on the farm always, if you^ wish to get the best 
results and make every available., penny of profit, that your holdings will 
return ; but see to it that you have the kind of sheep that is most likely to 
thrive in your particular district or locality. Because you can grow a wheat 
crop and obtain fairly good harvests over a succession of years is no reason 
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wliy you can also produce to the point of profit lambs suitable for export, or 
even up to the best standard for local consumption. Where you can, however, 
do well with wheat in fairly dry districts you can also be pretty certain of 
getting a good return proportionate to the number of your sheep, from a 
floc.k of Merinos. 

The raising of fat lambs in the shape of crossbreds like Lincoln-Merino or 
Leicester-Merino, or mongrels like Shrop-Leicester or Lincoln-Merino, 
is to some extent a special branch of industry. To be successful in this the 
farmer needs special conditions, such as handiness to a market, and most im- 
portant of all, country where he can be certain of always having a sufiELciency 
of succulent fodder to keep the lambs growing all the time until they are ripe. 

A farmer^s sheep then, broadly speaking, is the animal that will give him 
the best returns either in mutton or wool under the conditions that he knows 
by experience will govern the production of either ; and every man, being a 
farmer, will do well to study those conditions in the most careful manner 
before he decides which sheep he will rear. 


POLLINATION OF FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 

THE VALUE OF BF-BH 


The following interesting paper on the work of bees in the pollination of 
fruit blossoms has been published by the author, Mr. Cecil H, Hooper, 
M.R.A.C., South-Eastern College, W’ye, Kent 
The weather during the blossoming period exerts both a direct and indirect 
influence on the setting of fruit. Even when not injured by frost, the 
blossoms are often chilled by the cold to such an extent as to interfere with 
fecundation. Moderate cold renders the ** self-fertile^' trees ** self-sterile" — 
that is to say, the seeds and fruit do not mature when pollinated with pollen 
from the same variety of tree— and severe cold renders them sterile to cross- 
pollination as wdl, W'arm and sunny weather at blossoming time indirectly 
aids the fertilisation by favoring and aiding insects in their work of cross- 
pollination, An excessive degree of humidity favors fungous diseases, 
which may destroy either the blossoms or the young fruit. Dry winds, on 
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the other hand, reduce the flow of nectar to almost nothing and probably 
cut down the stigmatic secretion and so interfere with the setting of the 
fruit. Cold, rainy weather during the flowering time may be disastrous, 
the rains knocking ofi the pollen or causing it to swell and burst, and 
washing away the secretion of the stigma, thus preventing pollination by 
insects. 

For these various reasons fruit will not set unless a reasonable amount 
of warm, sunny weather occurs during flowering time. The vitality of a 
tree is often injured and young fruit often killed by fungous diseases which 
destroy the flowers and the folliage. Such diseases often exert sufGlcient 
influence to cause crop failures, such as occur in cherry orchards. Again, 
the amount of fruit a tree bears one year generally determines the yield the 
. following year, and sometimes all possibility of a crop is cut ofl by the trees 
failing to bloom. 

Turning to other considerations, the number of insect visitors in any 
orchard determines to a great extent the amount of cross-poUination carried 
on. The pollen of pear, apple, plum, cherry, and other fruits is not pro- 
duced in suffiicient quantity, nor is it of the right consistency to be carried by 
the wind, and the pollination of these trees is therefore dependent on the 
activity of insects. Honey bees and other members of the bee family are 
the best workers in cross-pollination, though some other insects assist; 
thus, ants will sometimes pollinate strawberries, and Professor F. V. Theobald 
tells me that black midges do much in the pollination of pears. Some fruits, 
such as the gooseberry and black and red currants, if protected from bees 
will set practically no fruit, as by the construction of the flower and the 
adhesiveness of the pollen mechanical means are necessary to carry the 
pollen to the stigmas. Many other trees, such as most of the apples and 
pears and some of the plums and cherries, need, in order to set fruit, that 
their stigmas be pollinated with pollen from a different variety of the same 
kind of fruit. 

Mr. W. F. Beid says, in reference to fruit-growing in London, that it is 
not the smoke that prevents trees fruiting, but the lack of insects to cross- 
pollinate them, and quotes an example of pears growing well at Qapham 
Common, where bees were kept. 

As to the various ways in which different varieties of fruits are fertilised, 
the following notes may be of interest : — 

Nuts. — Cobnuts and filberts are wind fertilised. It is therefore important 
to have plenty of pollen catkins, and in some plantations a special variety, 
the Cosford cob, which bears many catkins, is planted here and there to ensure 
there being plenty of pollen. In the case of a nut tree in a giarden 
which has very few catkins, hazel boughs with plenty of catkins may be placed 
in the tree to provide pollen for the little red stigmas of the female nut 
blossoms. A plentiful supply of pollen is also necessary in walnut-growing. 
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Gooseberries and Currants, — ^As to these fruits Messrs, Little and 
Avery covered certain bushes of gooseberry and red and black currant with 
muslin to exclude insects. The experiment demonstrated that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have the help of bees, as these protected bushes had either 
no fruit whatever, or only a very few tiny fruits, vrhilst those around had 
plentiful crops, thus showing the importance of bees. Mr. W- 0. Backhouse 
found that the pollen of gooseberry remains in a compact mass, that there 
is apparently no mechanism to ensure self-fertilisation, and that bees were 
consequently absolutely necessary to transfer the pollen ; and in the case of 
one variety, “ May Duke,” so much nectar was secreted that unless drawn 
off by bees or other insects the anthers were in danger of being swamped. 
In gooseberries the pollen is found to be shed slightly before the stigma is 
ready to receive it, but the stigma is ready before the anthers have shed 
all their pollen. In the red and black currant, the anthers and pistil appear 
to come to maturity simultaneously. The flowers of gooseberries and black 
currants are much visited by bumble bees, as well as by hive bees. The 
bumble bees work later into the evening and in less attractive weather than 
ordinary bees. 

Plums. — S o far as plums are concerned, experiments made by Mr. W. 0. 
Backhouse lead him to regard the different kinds of plums as on the whole 

self-fertile,” notably Victoria, Histon Apricot plum, blue bullace and sloe, 
whilst Rivers’s Early Prolific, the old greengage, and Black Diamond show 
themselves “ self-sterile.” These, however, set fruit well when dusted . 
with the pollen of another variety, but should not be planted in large blocks 
alone. In America a variety called Tragedy” is found to be brought into 
greater bearing by the presence of Clyman, w’^hile Coe’s Golden Drop, which 
is found to be self-sterile” in both America and Victoria (Australia), fruits 
better when planted with Satsuma. It seems advisable in England not 
to plant more than two rows together of the same variety of plum. 

Cherries. — ^Bees are of great importance to cherries. This has beenT^ry 
fully demonstrated on a large scale in California, and I should like to mention 
one example in Kent, told me by Mr.F.Shrivell, of Golden Green, Tonbridge. 
Close to his house is a large Bigarreau cherry tree, which for many years 
bore good crops of fruit whilst there was a hive of bees near ; but, oh account 
of the bees getting foul-brood,” the swarms were destroyed, and for two 
or three years there were hardly any cherries. On liis restarting the bees, 
however, the cherry tree again cropped well. In 1910 he lost his bees through 
inattention and omitting to feed them the previous winter, with the result 
that the cherry tree’s crop was a complete failure— too few to gather. Mr. 
Shrivell admits the flowering season was very wet, and that it was a bad 
cherry season, but says if the bees had been on the spot, at every sunny 
int^al they would have been in the trees, and he would have had a far 
better crop. In Victoria the Early Purple Guigne cherry is founJ to be 
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self-sterile/' and in England the black Tartarian cherry has been found 
not to set fruit when planted alone. Experiments are needed in this country 
to know which variety of cherrry are self-fertile and which self-sterile, and 
to ascertain whether the setting of cherries is aided by a mixture of varieties 
enabling cross-pollination. 

Pears. — ^It would appear from the trials of M. B. Waite in the U.S.A., 
and F. J. Chittenden in Essex, that two-thirds of our difierent varieties 
of pears are self-sterile.” This fact is of great importance, and may account 
for many trees not bearing, especially where there is no other variety of 
pear near, nor any bees. The stigma of the pear was found by Waite to ripen 
before the stamens unless retarded by wet weather, in which case the stigma 
may remain enclosed by the petals until the stamens have reached maturity 
or even discharged their pollen. As a result of experiments made it seems 
that the White Doyenne has proved to be a good polleniser for Williams^ 
Bon Chretien in the United States of America. 

A British example may also be given to illustrate the importance of cross- 
pollination in pears. In a field at Swanley, Kent, I planted 40 Pitmaston 
Duchess pears,* away from other pears. For four years, though flowering 
well, they did not fruit. I took them up and replanted them in another 
part of the farm in a small orchard pf pears of other varieties, and placed 
a hive of bees amongst them. The following year they commenced to bear, 
and have, I understand, borne fairly well and regularly since. Mr. H. F. 
Getting, of Glewstone, Herefordshire, also finds that Pitmaston Duchess 
requires cross-pollination, Mr. F. J. Chittenden, out of 16 varieties of pears, 
only found two, Durondeau and Conference, to set fruit with their own pollen. 
In America, Duohesse d'Angouleme, Beurre Bose, and Flemish Beauty are 
self-fertile.” 

Quince trees set their fruit perfectly with their own pollen. 

In Apples, as in pears, the stigmas usually mature before the anthers. 
Many practical fruitgrowers have observed that certain varieties, if planted 
in large blocks, do not fruit well. Mr, Charles Martin, of Toddington, finds 
the best Cox’s Orange Pippins are produced in a plantation in which these 
trees are intermixed with Duchess Favorite, a wonderfully free blooming 
variety, and apparently a good polleniser, the result being better than where 
intermixed with Warner’s King, or King of the Pippins. 

Mr. F. J. Chittenden microscopically examined pollen of over JOO varieties 
of apple, and found in most varieties 80 per cent, of the pollen perfectly 
formed. The only well-known variety in which the pollen was not good 
was Ribston Pippin, in which only about 40 per cent, was well formed. 
In testing the germination of the pollen a solution of 2| to 6 per cent, sugar 
in water was used. In apples it. seems probable that in England quite 90 
per cent, of the different varieties of apples are self-sterile.” Mr. Chittenden 
found, out of 24 varieties, that Gladstone, Stirling Castle, and King of the 
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Pippins were the only kinds that set fruit with their own pollen. Messrs. 
Lewis and Vincent found in Oregon that Keswick Codlin, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, and Washington were self-fertile/^ Hive bees, bumble bees, and 
other wild bees appear to be the chief pollenisers of the apple. 

It appears in colder and more exposed climates the number of varieties 
that are “ self-fertile” is proportionately smaller than in districts specially 
favorable to the fruit. 

Steawbebries and Raspberries. — With regard to these, Mr. C. W. 
Richardson finds from experiments that most varieties of strawberry set 
fruit with their own pollen. Bees, nevertheless, .woidd appear to be valuable 
to a strawberry field, especially in a dull season, though they are not of the 
same relative importance as they are to apple, pear, plum, and cherry. In 
strawrberries and raspberries the stigmas are receptive before the anthers. 
Last year I bagged three lots of unopened raspberry flower-buds, on two 
difierent varieties, and was surprised later in the season to find the blossoms 
had set fruit nearly as well as in the open. The raspberry is, nevertheless, 
a very favorite blossom with hive bees, from the nectar of which they pro- 
duce a pleasant-flavored, almost colorless, honey. 

In conclusion one cannot doubt that greater knowledge of the pollination 
of our hardy fruits would be advantageous to all commercial fruitgrowers. 
This knowledge can be gained by observations and experiments made by 
fruitgrowers in different parts of the country, together with experiment 
stations and research laboratories. And aU sound demonstrable data should 
be collected and tabulated by some such body as the National Fruitgrowers' 
Federation. 

Whilst it is no doubt right to advise fruitgrowers, from a commercial 
point of view, to limit the number of varieties they shall grow, knowledge 
of whether the varieties selected are self-fertile or self-sterile is desirable, 
as is also knowledge as to whether the varieties are early or late bloomers, 
because, taking a extreme case, Irish Peach apple and Bismarck are almost^ 
out of flow'd by the time Graham's Royal Jubilee commences, and they 
would therefore be obviously unsuitable for cross-fertihsing purposes. The 
remarks given here on the influence of the weather on the setting of fruit 
are taken from an article by M. B. Waite on The Pollination of Pomaceous 
Fruits” in the Year Book” of the Department of Agriculture, United States 
of America . — Queensland A^icuUural Journal, 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Conference of Northern Branches. 

The Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Crystal Brook on Friday, March 1st. The represen- 
tatives of the Department of Agriculture present were — Hon. T. Pascoe, 
M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture), Professor W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc. (Director), 
Professor A. J. Perkins (Principal, Roseworthy Agricultural College), Messrs. 

D. P. Laurie (Poultry Expert), Henshaw Jackson (Wool Instructor), C. E. 
Loxton, G.M.V.C. (Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon), A. M. Dawkins 
(Oliairman), Geo. Jeffrey, and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary) Advisory Board. 

The following Branches were represented by the gentlemen below men- 
tioned:^ — Crystal Brook — ^H. BiUinghurst, B.A., W. S. Carmichael, M. P. 
Pavy, W. W. Lovelock, R. Heaslip, W. Robinson, A. E. S. Clarke, J. Forgan, 
W. J. Venning, G. Sargent, M. Weston, B. Weston, B. Flavel, W- Morrish, 
G. Davidson, H. V. Sargent, W. Jasper, G. Miele ; Mount Bryan — ^J. Hatherly, 

E. K. Collins; Whyte-Yarcowie — G, Pascoe, M. Walsh, S. Robinson, E. J. 
Pearce; Redhill — ^F, A. Wheaton, L. Trewin, J. J. Haynes, J. McAvaney, 
P. H. Wheaton, J. L. Prevost ; Blyth — ^W. J. Ninnes, C. H. Zweck ; Yongala 
Vale — ^H. F. Schmidt, C. Fowler ; Narridy — ^P. Haren, J. Darley, J. J. Kelly 
R. Satchell, A. Liddle, J. E. Nicholls; Beetaloo Valley — ^A. H. Jacobi, A. 
Bartrum, G. Thyer, F. Bartrum, P. Curton, A . Woolford ; Port Pirie — 

E. B. Welch, C. E. Birks, E. J. Hector, A. M. Laurie, W. R. Wright, E. J. 
Eagle ; Port Germein — ^W. Head, W. Holman, S. G. Stone ; Saddleworth — 

F, Coleman. 

WELCOME TO DELEGATES. 

Mr. BiUinghurst (President of the Crystal Brook Branch) welcomed the 
Hon. Minister, members of the Advisory Board, officers of the Agricultural 
Department, and the visiting delegates, and caUed on the Minister to open 
the Conference. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon, T. Pascoe, M.L.C.) said it gave him great 
pleasure to open the Conference, more especiaUy because he felt that a Con- 
ference held in that district was a gathering of perhaps the most intelligent 
class of agriculturists in the State. He was not only present in his capacity 
as Minister of Agriculture, but prior to his taking office he had been selected 
as a delegate by the Whyte-Yarcowie Branch. The success of agriculture 
in South Australia during the past few years was due in a great measure 
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to the adoption of more scientific methods of handling the soil, and the 
more intelligent working on the part of farmers. The seasons had not been 
so very much better, but the farming had been better. During the year 
the Advisory Board had been working in the interests of farmers. Some 
time ago it took up the matter of free back carriage of implements from 
field trials, which trials were frequently held in districts not large enough to 
hold an agricultural show. The Advisory Board had induced the Rail- 
ways Comm’ssioner to cany implements sent to and unsold at field trials 
back to the makers free of charge. The Board had also secured for the farmer 
a much more reasonable arrangement with regard to demurrage. Farmers 
living seven mile^ or more from railway stations were now in a much better 
position in regard to supplies coming forward per rail than they were formerly. 

There were a number of men who had rendered valuable service in their 
capacities of members of the Bureau, and who were now getting somewhat 
old to attend meetings regularly. Under the present regulation regarding 
membership the third lowest on the list of attendance annually automatically 
retired. Certainly these men were elegible for re-election, but this did not 
altogether meet the case. Men whose long experience as practical farmers 
and Bureau members would be of inestimable value to the Branch were some- 
times struck off the roll because they felt that their attendance would not 
be regular. To get over this dificulty he suggested that honorary or life 
members should be elected. 

The Bureau system had done a great deal for South Australian farmers. 
The educational advantages .could never be gauged, but the results were 
seen in better agriculture and better returns. He had much pleasure in 
declaring the Conference open. 

MILLING QUALITIES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEATS. 

Mr. Fredk. Coleman (Saddleworth) read the following pftper : — ** South 
Australia has failed as yet to establish great goldfields ; but probably the 
discovery of gold in Victoria in 1861, with the rush which followed, was 
indirectly the cause of thousands of acres of golden grain being harvested in 
this State ; for not only did many settlers return enriched from these gold- 
fields, but, thanks to the escort, gold was sent over here and was used in buy- 
ing more land and in equipping the farms for wheat-growing. For it had 
been shown that South Australia could not only grow but had actually pro- 
duced the best wheat in the world. Grain grown on the Bald Hills on the 
slopes of Mount Barker had just won the highest award at the great Exhibition 
in London in 1851, this triumph being subsequently confirmed by a similar 
success at Paris and at Vienna also. South Australians are justly proud of 
the premier position which they occupied 50 years ago. Can we claim to 
hold such a position to-day ? Wheat is still our chief product. Our farmers 
have w'on a great reputation as wheatgrowers throughout the whole width 
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of the Commonwealth. The yield per acre has naturally claimed our chief 
attention in the past, and will always be the main consideration, no doubt ; 
yet it may be well for us to pay greater attention to the quality of our wheat. 
Is anything wrong with the quality ? Have there been any complaints ? 
What do our customers say ? For we cannot afford to disregard them. Let 
us look at the evidence given before the Wheat Commission. We are not 
now concerned with the main purpose of that Commission, that of the market- 
ing of wheat, but with evidence given almost incidentally, but which, to my 
mind, is of more practical value. Mr. John Darling, merchant and miller, 
said in April, 1908, ‘ During the last seven years our wheat, from a miller's 
point of view, has been on the down grade ; this year I am pleased to say 
there is a recovery. I do not say South Australian wheat is the best in 
the world. Manitoban and Russian Red Winter are superior to ours ; but 
as far as white wheats are concerned, South Australian wheat holds a position 
equal to any in the world/ The late Mr. Tom Price, while Premier, visited 
England, and he said a leading English miller, Mr. Vernon, told him that 
South Australian wheat was deficient in flour strength, excellent in every 
other respect, and cleaner than other wheats in the market. This was con- 
firmed by the foreman of the Technical Schools in Birmingham, where bakery 
classes were held, and by the co-operative wholesale people. Mr. H, E. Davey 
said, * I think the quality of wheat has been lessened by hardening the wheats 
against rust and getting a coarser wheat/ Mr. 8. J. Jones, Port Pirie repre- 
sentative of the Adelaide Milling Company, stated, ' New wheats are not as 
good as the old. You cannot touch the old Purple Straw and White Lammas. 
The flour is weaker now.' ' You think that is due to superphosphates and 
not to the different sorts of wheat ? ' ' Yes.' Major A. E. M. Norton, 
Trade Commissioner for South Australia in London, said that Mr. Nicholls, 
cliairman of directors of a large milling fiim in Bristol and Cardiff, told him 
what was wanted in South Australian wheat — and in Australian wheats 
generally — was flour strength. * If you wish us to buy your wheats grow those 
that will suit our trade.' Mr. John Jackett, miller, said a wheat operator on 
Mark Lane for 40 years told him, ' You South Australians do not grow the 
wheat that you used to grow.* Mr. Jackett replied, ' Well, I am under the 
same impression ; the milling quality is by no means as good as it w^as with 
the wheats grown 25 years ago. Marshall's No. 3 is not a good milling wheat.' 
I consider the report sent by the Trade Commissioner quite correct. On 
the other side, however, I glean the following evidence given before the 
Wheat Commission. Mr. E. J, Birbeck, baker, of Broken Hill, believed 
' Our flours were never better than they are tO-day.' ' South Australian 
wheat samples,' said P. B. Guthrie, chemist to Department Agriculture, 
New South Wales, ' undoubtedly contain the highest average of excellence 
as milling wheats. In strength and gluten they are above the New South 
Wales wheats, and in color just as good. The f.a.q.. sample is the best milling 
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sample of any of the States/ C. H. T. Connor, manager of the Adelaide 
Milling Company said, *I think the peculiarities of the climate make South 
Australian wheat the best in the world as a straight flour wheat/ Mr. Hy. 
Thomas, of Messrs. Thom.as & Co., millers, Port Adelaide, stated, ‘ We are 
producing the finest flour in Australia.* And Mr. C. H. Johnson, of Messrs. 
Harrison & Co., millers, Port, believed ‘ South Australian flour holds the 
premier position wherever it has gone in the East.* But I have no such favor- 
able opinions from outside Australia. In considering quality in wheat, three 
things claim our attention. First the gluten content, secondly the strengthi 
and thirdly the color. The color is largely a matter of sentiment, though, 
of course, if our customers demand it, we must supply it. Our wheats, 
how'ever, produce flour of good color. The strength, or water-absorbing 
power, is more important. This is not merely a matter of the baker selling 
us water as bread at three halfpence a pound. While 200lbs. of ordinary 
flour will produce 280lbs. of bread, 2001bs. of a strong Manitoban flour will 
makeSlSlbs., or 19 2-lb. loaves more. The glutens absorbing the most water 
give the most elastic dough ; the loaf made therefrom becomes more aerated, 
more palatable and digestible. The English miller wants the strong w^heat 
to blend with the softer varieties, partly home-grown, but mainly from all 
the wheat-growing countries of the world. He needs to blend, for he cannot 
depend on getting straight floured wheats, such as ours, which we have seen 
can be milled fit for the baker without any mixing. But whether it will pay 
us to cater for this demand for stronger wheats is open to question. The 
gluten or nutritive value of the wheat is, in my opinion, far the most important 
point. In a letter received a few weeks back from an English miller, who 
assisted Dr. Hamil in his recent report on the purity of English flour, he 
writes : ‘ The great drawback of all the Australian wheats imported into 
this country at present is the absence of sufficient gluten.* He sent me a 
typical sample of what the modern English miller required. Mr. F. E. Lee, 
• Field Superintendent, Department of Agriculture, Victoria, said to the Wheat 
Commission : ‘ The gluten content is liable to go up and down according 
to the character of the soil, the amount of nitrogen it contains,* &e. 
Hugh Pye, Principal Dookie Agricultural College, Victoria, has said, ‘ The 
nation that is fed on a wheat containing a higher percentage of gluten, pro- 
vided that it is palatable and digestible, will make a people of higher mental 
and physical standard than one fed on a poorer quality/ Mr. John Jackett 
remarked that, ' Since the new varieties have been introduced growers have 
overlooked essential properties of the wheat, such as the gluten.* 

Professor Angus, recognising the importance of this matter of quality in 
our wheat, advocated the milling of wheats exhibited at the Eoyal Show 
in Adelaide. He, together with Mr, Eichardson, arranged a test with Messrs, 
Thomas & Co., of Port Adelaide, to mill 40 bags each of Federation, Mar- 
shall's No. 3, Comeback, and Tarragon. The Tarragon and 37 bags of Come- 
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back were grown on my farm at Saddleworth. The Agricultural Chemist 
to the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales (Mr. F. B. Guthrie), 
and the Government Analyst in South Australia (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves) 
conducted independent analyses, and a baking test was also conducted. 
The gluten in Tarragon from four tests averaged 1145, Federation 9-5, Come- 
back 10-1, and Marshairs No. 3 8-01. The bakers, Messrs. Condell & Collins, 
reported that Tarragon was the best all-round flour, Federation and Comeback 
were good working flours, the former good in color and the latter exceptionally 
strong, but MarshalFs No. 3 was soft and flabby in dough and not suited 
for baking by itself. Mr. Eldridge reported that ‘ the ringer ' bread from 
Tarragon was best of all, having fair color, good texture, and made a fine 
bulky loaf. Mr. Kinnaird considered Federation and Tarragon the best 
commercial flours ; Comeback was decidedly the strongest, but only good for 
blending ; Marshall's No. 3 needs color and strength. Mr. F. A. Neumann, 
the Saddleworth miller, said, ‘ John Brown and Tarragon were the best wheats 
he had milled. 

“Among wheats recommended by the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture, three are named as strong . white, viz., ' Bobs,' ' Comeback,' 
and ' Jonathan ' ; as strong — Bunyip ' and ' Cedar ’ ; and medium strong — 

* Bayah,' ' Federation,' * John Brown,' ' Marshall's No. 3,' and ^ Yandilla 
King,' besides others practically unknown here at present. 

“ From my experience with the above I can recommend * Bunyip ' as a 
good early wheat, earlier than Steinwedel, and useful in that it may be sown 
late. It should not be sown early, and yet it is about the first to ripen. Of 
course, we do not expect such a wheat to stool very well ; but it is free from 
many of the failings of early wheats and is a good milling wheat, ‘ Comeback ' 
is a medium early wheat, containing both Indian and Fife blood, and has a 
great reputation for nodlling strength ; but I find the yield unsatisfactory, 
although last season it did better than ever with me, yielding over 24bush. 
per acre. The grain was very small, but possibly selection will improve 
it in this respect and so increase its yield, 

“ ‘ Bobs ' has been termed ' Farrer's Triumph.' The late Mr. Farrer obtained 
this cross, or rather hybrid, wheat by mating an Indian Bald Skinless Barley 
with a strain of Blount's Lambrigg. He told me he had no difficulty in fixing 
the type. It is a medium early wheat of exceptionally good milling quality, 
and described by Major Norton, our Trade Conunissioner in London, as the 
best wheat in the world from a milling standpoint. Unfortunately, with us 
it does not yield well, and two seasons ago was very badly attacked by 
flag smut. Its tendency to shake out has not been so noticeable during the 
last three seasons, but the 3 deld has been poor. I cannot advise this wheat 
as a main crop wheat. 

“ ‘ Federation ' needs no words from me. Excepting at Eoseworthy, 
and I suppose in similar soils to that at the College Farm, ‘ Federation ' 
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has proved itself a reliable cropper almost anywhere and with any season. 
In the Upper Gilbert Valley last season it easily lead. One wheatbuyer 
told me that nearly nine-tenths 9 ! the wheat grown around Saddleworth 
this season was ' Federation.' John Darling told the Wheat Commission 
that wheat from Saddleworth was worth -Id. more than northern wheat 
grown round Black Rock, so the milling quality must be good. In a report 
by Major Norton to the Government upon some wheats sent to England for 
special milling and testing, one Bristol miller is stated to have said he would 
pay more for a shipment of Federation than for a cargo of ordinary f.a.q. 
wheat. 

' John Brown ' is an excellent milling and flour wheat. One of our local 
bakers told me he made several more loaves from a bag of ' John Brown ' 
than from an equal weight of ordinary flour. I wish we could better the 
yield of this wheat, which is also a nice hay wheat, and reaps and cleans easily. 
Unfortunately there are too many sterile spikelets at the base of the head, 
often as many as five on six, or, say, one-quarter of the head in some cased 
being sterile. 

'' * Tarragon ' is a favorite of mine. It is a little unreliable in yield. The 
last six crops have yielded 27bush., 41bush., 22bush., Slbush., 26bush., and 
20bu8h. per acre. This season it was sown too late, and the dry spring 
weather dried it ofi, and I did not expect it to yield 20 bush. With a cool 
spring this wheat, in the cooler districts, is well worth a trial. At Bordertown, 
last season, it did very well. ‘ Tarragon ^ flour is excellent and as rich in 
gluten content as any I have grown. It stools well and naturally is rather 
late. It grows tall and may shake a little, as it did this season, with rough 
hot winds. 

Jonathan ' has plenty of quality and may suit some districts, but I 
cannot get a yield from it. When well grown it has a most attractive head 
with heavy grain. 

All the above-mentioned wheats are Farrer's introductions, and no man 
has done more than the late Mr. Fairer to introduce and raise wheats of good 
milling and rust and bunt resisting qualities. 

Of our South Australian wheats, such varieties as Dart's Imperial, Yan- 
dilla King, King's Early, Baroota Wonder, and Golden Drop are well known. 

“Among hay wheats I favor King's Early, John Brown, and Baroota 
Wonder. 

” In conclusion, I would suggest the trying of some new varieties, on a small 
scale at first, and if at all promising, select the best heads from the finest 
plants, and hy this means you will, I feel certain, increase the yield as well 
as the quality of your wheat crop, and so help to enhance the good reputa- 
tion we still hold for our wheat." 
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THE DISCUSSION. 

Professor Lowrie, congratulated Mr. Coleman on his paper. It con- 
tained some very valuable information, but there were some matters 
referred to which he was inclined to question. However, there was room 
for a difference of opinion. Mr. Coleman had quoted Mr. Darling to the effect 
that the wheat grown around Saddleworth was better than wheat grown 
around Black Rock. It was characteristic of dry parts of the country the 
world over, that the wheats grown thereon had a higher percentage of proteid 
and a lower percentage of moisture than those grown on the damper parts. 
He questioned the accuracy of Mr. Darling's judgment in the matter. It 
might be that the northern men were growing a class of wheat that if grown 
at Saddleworth would still be lower in moisture percentage than that grown 
there. But, so far as growing the same variety of wheat in the two areas 
was concerned, he had no doubt whatever that the drier the area on which 
wheat was grown the higher the feeding value. On the general question 
that it was desirable for the farmer to aim, so far as possible, in the direction 
of producing strong wheats, this was readily granted. At the same time, 
buyers in Europe, when they looked at Australian wheat, were not looking for 
a strong wheat, but for a wheat that would give color and stiffness ; and the 
demand for our wheat depended to a very great degree on the fact, that it was 
so suitable for blending with the home wheats and wheats from other countries. 
The characteristic of countries where a strong wheat was grown was that they 
had a very rapid ripening season. This was possibly the explanation of the 
high gluten content of these hard wheats. 

Mr, J. E- Nicholls (Narridy ) had grown Federation wheat for the past 
five or six years. The first crop yielded 20bush. to the acre when the average 
yield was about ISbush. or 16bush., but it showed such a susceptibility to dis- 
ease that he was somewhat afraid of it. The following year he only sowed 
20 acres, and this yielded 27bush. to the acre when the average was 20bush. 
Last year the early wheats such as Carmichaers Eclipse, Gluyas, and King's 
Early were going 25bush. to 26bush. to the acre, but the Federation only 
yielded about 16bush. or ISbush. In the Narridy district th^ farmers had 
practically decided to give it over. 

Mr. E. K. Collins (Mount Bryan) appreciated the value of the paper read 
by Mr. Coleman. He agreed with the remarks made by Mr. Nicholls with 
regard to Federation wheat. It was being discarded in his district- They 
were going in extensively for Leather Head, Bunyip, and King's Red. 

Mr. M. Walsh (Whyte-Yarcowie) said farmers generally owed a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Coleman for the experiments he had conducted during the 
past few years. Some 30 years ago, White Lammas was a favorite wheat 
amongst the farmers. It was grown very extensively for a while, but finally 
it went out of favor. The same had been the case with many other varieties. 
For three or four years they would yield well, and then they would gradually 
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degenerate. The grain and the yield both became smaller. He came to the 
conclusion that growing wheat year after year— the same variety on the 
same land — ^had a degenerating effect. He attributed the failure of Federation 
to this fact. A change of seed was necessary. 

Mr. Coleman, in reply, said he had been a little surprised at the remarks 
of Mr. Darling, but a great deal of the wheat that was sent from Saddleworjih 
was not grown there ; -it was collected from the drier districts. With 
reference to Federation, he had not changed his seed since 1901, and so far 
as he could see there was no deterioration. He hoped that farmers would try 
some of the newer wheats and by selection endeavor to raise seed suitable 
to the conditions experienced in their respective districts. 

POULTRY DISEASES AND PARASITES. 
f: The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), in a practical and interesting 
address, said a great deal of the troubles experienced with poultry feould be 
easily prevented. Perhaps there was no more universal pest than tick, 
and yet this was easily got rid of. Of late years, with good seasons and heavy 
crops, farmers were beginning to look on the profits from the poultry as not 
being worthy of attention, and they consequently neglected their fowls. 
Where tick was prevalent very little good would be done with the fowls. 
The pest, as a rule, weakened the bird by sucking its blood and thus laid it 
open to any other disease. The tick themselves were infested by parasites, 
and when they bit the fowls they very frequently left one of these smaller 
parasites in the body of the bird, and the result was what was known as 
tick fever.” A great part of the North was reeking with tick, which vfould 
have to be got rid of before any good cduld be done with poultry. Kerosine 
was a most effective means of destroying the tick, as they breathed through 
spiracles underneath their bodies, and anything of an oily nature would cause 
an accumulation of dust underneath their bodies, which blocked up their 
breathing passages. Petroleum served the same purpose. More care should 
be given to the poultry houses. The average house provided ideal harbors 
for the pest.* Galvanized iron made the very, best type, of poultry house, 
and it was not very expensive. A very prevalent trouble in the poultry 
yard was diarrhoea, which was due to carelessness in the matter of the drinking 
water. A fowl would not live on bad water that has lain out in a dirty vessel 
and which became the breeding-ground of bacteria. Drinking water should 
be kept in clean vessels and in the shade. A solution of 2 per cent, or 3 per 
cent, of bluestone was the best thing to use to clean out the vessels. Per- 
manganate of potash was a very good oxidising agent, but its action was only 
transitory. It prevented the growth of the bacteria in the water, but would 
not kill them. Most bowel troubles were, due' to specific organisims, and 
the most effective treatment^ was to keep the water absolutely clean and 
medicate it daily.' Roup was a naihe whictcovered quite a group of diseases 
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wMoli wer6 of difEoront origin* Tlie most common was diplitliBria i iDnt no 
trouble should be experienced with this if good houses and clean drinking 
water were provided. A source of trouble was the feeding of musty wheat 
to the fowls. On no account should this be done. With regard to diseases 
in turkeys, right, throughout the. world trouble was experienced with what 
was known as blackhead.’" The only preventive was absolute cleanliness. 
Immediately a bird became affected it was necessary to isolate it, as if the 
disease got a hold on the farm it would be impossible to rear turkeys there. 

Besides the tick there were other parasites which attacked fowls. Hen lice 
could be got rid of by an application of kerosine wash. The most efficacious 
treatment for vermin which lived on the fowls was to dip the birds in a sheep 
dip such as “ Cooper’s.” The method of procedure was to take the fowl 
by the legs and beak and dip it thoroughly, preferably about noon on a fine 
day. Trouble was often occasioned by the birds becoming . cropbound. 
The operation of opening the crop was a simple one. A clean sharp knife 
should be procured, and if no antiseptic was available, it should be dipped 
in boiling water. An incision 2in. long should be made and the contents 
of the crop emptied with the aid of a spoon. When empty, the crop should 
be washed out with solution of bicarbonate of soda. After being carefully 
stitched, the wound would be healed in two or three days. 

As a general rule, drugs should not be administered to fowls. Diseased 
stock was not worth breeding from and should not be kept. 

MARKETING FARMERS' CLIPS. 

Mr, Henshaw Jackson (Wool Instructor) in an instructive and interesting 
address, said that, having produced the wool, the grower was faced with the 
problem of the best means of marketing his pr<kluce. The term “ woolclassing 
covered what he had to say in regard ^ the preparation of the wool for the 
sale, but unfortunately the average grower paid scant attention to the clas- 
sing of his wool. There were many processes of making up wool, hut they 
could be divided into two classes, viz., those connected with the worsted 
trade and those of the woollen industry. In the old days the wool was 
classed as either long or short. If it was long it was used for worsted manu- 
facture, and if short for the woollen manufacture. At the present time, 
with so much Merino wool which was suited for both branches of the industry, 
it was necessary to find some other basis on which to divide the wool, so as 
to get the right sorts to the right quarters. - This bads was arrived at by 
taking the way in which the buyer made his calculations as to the price he 
would pay for the wool. He worked entirely from the standpoint of the 
quantity of clean scoured wool, ready for the first process of manufeoture, 
which he could get from the clip. When classing, the heavy wool should 
be separated from the light. Generally it would be found that the lighter 
wool would return a higher price than the heavier. If the whole clip had been 
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baled together it would be found that it would have sold on the b'aisis of the 
value of the heaviest wool in the bales. It was only necessary to understand 
the conditions governing the prices. The question to be considered from 
the growers^ point of view was the return per head fi*om the sheep. While 
the buyer would not pay for yolk, he liked to see a healthy flow of it. On 
farms where sheep have been continually bred the clip would generally be 
uniform, and there would not be much need to go in for quality cl«tssing. 
This would not pay the farmer with a small clip. All that was necessary 
was to match the wool. The bright, light fleeces should be put together 
and likewise the dull and heavy ones. Before classing the clip it was neces- 
sary to skirt. This consisted of taking off the fleeces those portions which 
had been depreciated in value by bur, seeds, and dags, and sweaty edges. 
If the skirting was carelessly done, the buyer, when feeling the wool, might 
place his hand upon the daggy pieces or sweaty edges. He would be uncertain 
as to the amount of useless weight in the lot, and to make full allowance 
he would naturally lower his estimate. 

CO-OPEBATIVE ClASSINO. 

The small flock owner did not to-day get the return for his wool that the 
large grower of wool did. One of the chief reasons for this was that he was 
unable to market his product in big lines. But this could be got over by a 
system of co-operative classing. All that was necessary was to secure some 
central dep&t in which to receive and class the wool, and a reliable man to 
do the work. The clip of each owner would be taken in, and he would be 
given a receipt for the gross weight. The wool would be sorted into various 
grades, and each grower credited with the amount of each grade which he 
had deEvered. The whole clip from the district could in this way be marketed 
in one line. But it was necessary that the grower should get out of his head 
that he grew the best wool in the district. The fact must not he lost sight 
of that the man who grew the best wool also grew some inferior stuff. The 
result of this co-operation should be a gain of at least Id. per pound, which 
was considerable, even if the extra cost amounted to ^d. per pound. The 
educational side, also, should not be lost sight of. The person who grew 
the best wool soon became known, and his example would result in a raising 
of the standards, and an increase of the returns to the grower. 


Afternoon Session. 

BARLEY-GEOWING. 

Professor A. J. Perkins (Principal, Agricultural College, Eoseworthy) 
deEvered an address in which he said there were many farms in the State, 
at least in the Iiower Norths on which six-row barley should prove a profitable 
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crop, in some instances even more profitable than wheat. Most farmers 
were inclined to7regard this barley— which was generally known as Cape 
barley— as a fodder exclusively ; but in that relation the objection was often 
raised that there was no market for it. True, feeding barleys were in strong 
demand only when the pig market was good, which was not the case at present. 
There were other purposes, however, for which they were used when the 
grain was plump and well grown. As a rule the two-row, or English, barleys 
were looked upon as the proper malting barleys, but actually the maltsters 
employed the Gape as much as the two-row kinds. Some years ago a big 
maltster in Adelaide told him that they had been compelled to import quan- 
tities of six-row barley from Erance for malting, because the sample obtain- 
able in South Australia was not satisfactory. Six-row barleys were produced 
extensively in the Mediterranean districts, sometimes more than wheat, 
and the bulk of the supplies were forwarded to England for malting purposes. 
At the Brewers’ Exhibition in London not long ago the highest award went 
to a sample of six-row barley which had been grown in Asia Minor. He was 
satisfiled that if a sufficient quantity of a suitable type and character could 
be raised in the Central State it would easily find a market on the other side 
of the world. The six-row barleys were better adapted to a warm, dry 
climate than the two-row, and would resist drought more effectively than 
wheat, because, in a large measure, the growing period was much shorter. 
In two years’ experience he had found it to be from 15 to 20 days shorter 
than that of Sling’s Early. The only cereal crop which could be grown at 
Alexandria, Egypt, without irrigation was the six-row barley. In the 8-lOm. 
rainfall districts of Tunis three times as much barley as wheat was raised. 
During the last seven or eight years several varieties of six-row barleys had 
been grown at Roseworthy, and two yielded exceptionally fine grain, which 
was much admired and sought after by the buyers. When growing six-row 
barley there was no need for the crop to bo preened by bare fallow. The 
practice at Eoseworthy was to put the barley in on the wheat or hay stubble 
in the course of the following four years’ rotation— bare fallow, wheat, barley, 
grazing. That meant two cereal crops and only one period of bare fallow 
in the four years. Last season a 4C-aore plot of barley, which had been pre- 
ceded by a hay crop and bare fallow the year before, had given a return of 
45bush. to the acre, although the rainfall in the growing term— April to 
November — ^was only 8*00in. Further, the sample was exceedingly good. 
He was convinced that a comparison of the four-year rotation, including 
the barley, with the ordinary rotation in which bare fellow occurred twice 
in four years, would result in favor of the former so far as the profits were 
concerned. It was not advisable to put barley in after bare fallow, as the 
product would be too rank, though the quantity might be heavier. There 
was another advantage of associating barley with wheat. Barley could be 
sown much later than wheat, consequently the seeding period was extended. 
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If it was desired to utilise the crops for feeding ofi, the barley could be sown 
as early as they liked, even before rain fell. The cost of tillage when wheat 
was the only cereal growTi was considerably higher than when barley was 
included. One ploughing, follovred by a rolling and a scarif}’ing, 
was all that was necessary prior to seeding. He did not think there 
was another cereal crop less liable to be detrimentally affected by weeds 
than barley. Farmers were prone to say that barley dirtied their land, 
and got among the wheat crops. He could not understand that, because, 
notwithstanding that they had been growing about 150 acres of barley 
every year for a number of years at Roseworthy, seldom had any barley 
heads appeared among the wheat. Another objection raised against the 
cultivation of barley was its liability to smut, and the extreme dijB&culty 
experienced in successfully pickling it. They had had smut at Roseworthy, 
but not since they had been using hand-selected seed. It w'as possible to 
pickle by means of the hot water system with fairly satisfactory results, 
but there was always the danger of destroying the germinating power of the 
seed through having the water too hot. Bluestone as a pickle was of little, 
if any, service. The best plan, however, was to secure thoroughly clean 
seed from crops which had not been affected by smut. The growth of green 
feed which resulted from the seed shed by the barley plants w^as greater 
than that from any other cereal. He was surprised that barley had not been 
grown more extensively in districts similar to that in which the College w^as 
situated ; but he believed, from the inquiries which had been made recently, 
that it would receive much more attention in the near future. 

QUESTIONS. 

The Hon. T. Pascoe (Minister of Agriculture) asked wdiether barley was 
likely to be successful on high land where frosts were troublesome ? 

Professor Perkiivs replied that barley was more liable than wheat to 
succumb to the effects of frosts. As a rule it was necessary to sow before 
the frosts were heavy enough to affect the plant in its early stages. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins {Advisory Board) had grown barley on light soil, and 
secmred a return of SObush., which he sold at 3s. 2d. per bushel. The follow- 
ing year he sowed the barley on red stiff clay, and it was not worth reaping. 
The soil required for this crop w'as a light sand, or light loam. 

Mr. J. E. NichoUs (Narridy) asked for an expression of opinion from Professor 
Perkins as to the value of pickling barley for the purpose of preventing smut. 

Professor Perkins replied that the general practice w'as to use bluestone, 
but it was admittedly ineffective. The smut germs were very often under- 
neath the husks of barley, and the hot water test was the only one of value. 
The high temperature penetrated the grain and killed the smut germ. The 
test was difiolcult to apply, as if the water was too hot the germination of 
the seed would be affected. Bluestone was better than fungisine for pickling. 
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EARLY . OR LATE SOWING OF WHEAT. 

Mr. E. J. Eagle (Port Pirie) read the following paper : — For this district 
I consider Gluyas to be the standard variety of wheat at present, because 
it is hardy, early, and yields fairly well. The best way to sow is to drill 
the seed in with super, on well-worked fallow where there is a good tilth. 
If the winter rains continue and the spring is late the late sown seed will 
most likely do better, as the straw yield will not be so heavy, and the plant 
will throw more of its energy into wheat production. An early spring and 
summer would have a disastrous effect on late-sown wheat. There are but 
two, or at most three, . weeks of any seed time during which it is possible to 
sovT wheat to reap the best returns. The dif&culty is to hit on those weeks. 
We have men like Giddings, and others, who tell us what the season will be 
Hke week by week all through the year, wliich is just what we need for suc- 
cessful farming ; but there is a possibility of the compilers allowing an error 
to creep into their calculations, so that when an inch of rain due on the 10th 
of September does not fall until the 1st of October the wheat plant is likely 
to curl up its leaves and cause the farmers’ vision of a bountiful harvest 
to pass away. We work more by the real facts of past experience, and this 
experience, especially that of the last few years, tends to show that we should 
not begin sowing until the season has fairly opened. . It is advisable to wait 
until there is a good fall of rain before sowing, so that the weeds may germi- 
nate and the land be in good working order. I like a dry surface, with the 
ground moist enough to start the grain, which, in some land, will do better 
if it has a few days to grovr before rain falls. Before the days of super, the 
early wheat had the advantage, because it grew on through the winter and 
was ready for the spring, but now it is better to use early-maturing wheats 
and sow a little later. Some sow late wheats early and early wheats late, 
but this does not meet the case, as later in the year it puts all the wheat in 
the same stage at a critical time in its growth, so that should a dry spell 
occur in the spring (especially if the winter has been favorable to a heavy 
growth), with two or three hot winds, all your wheat is in the same stage 
of development. This would not happen if you were sowing an early wheat 
only. Then again you have trouble in the harvest time. You cannot begin 
reaping until almost the whole of your crop is ripe. By giving a good dress- 
ing of super, to the later sown seed it will grow on through the winter, be 
freer from weeds, have less straw to trouble the reaper, and have a chance 
of yielding satisfactorily, unless the spring is too severe. For hay, early 
sowing with early wheat is likely to- give the heaviest returns. The plant 
has more time in which to ioakc,grow% of sitraw* and, being early, the wild 
oats and other plants are cut before the seed is shaken. The idea is to get 
land so that when the time for seeding has arrived we can go ahead with 
the least possible delay. For this reason if a motor suitable for farm work 
could be obtained, so that work could be done in half the time, the increase 
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in yield might soon pay for it. As we have noticed, the time foj sowing is 
short, and as much depends upon the year as to when this time is, it would 
seem as if our work depended on luck ; and perhaps there is a good deal of 
luck in farming. Yet agricultural science is making good progress, and if it 
cannot tell us what the spring will be like, it teaches us to be ready 
for emergencies in the form of dry spells by making the most of \fliat we 
have by placing our soil in the best condition both for absorbing and retain- 
ing moisture. The irregularity of the seasons also increases our difficulties. 
Scarcely any two seasons open alike, either in time or manner, wh^h makes 
it necessary for us to form our plans from year to year ; and when we come to 
the time of harvest we have the privilege of looking back and plainly seeing 
our mistakes. In summing up the evidence brought before us, it seems to 
ine that the farmer had better strike the happy medium — ^not be in too great 
a hurry to start, nor so late as to cause his work to unduly drag.” 

Discussion. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Saddleworth) stated that, so far as sowing late 'wheats 
early and early wheats late was concerned, he did not think the early wheat 
would mature earlier. With many wheats of this nature it was unwise to 
sow early, on account of the risk from frosts. As a general rule early wheats 
should be sown rather late. 

Mr. J. J. Kelly (Narridy) believed in sowing early wheats early, pro'vided 
there was no rain. When the rain was late, later varieties of wheat should 
be sown late. 

Mr. A. M, Da'W'kins (Advisory Board) stated that in liis district (Gawler 
Eiver) the late-maturing wheats were sown first, then the early-maturing 
varieties, and following these the barley. It was better to sow after rain, 
but to be a little early 'with the sowing was preferable to being somewhat late. 
He found that wheats such as King's Early or Steinwedel sown during the 
last week in May would be ready a week before a wheat like Tuscan, sown 
during the first week in April. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICINE TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. C. E. Loxton, M.C.V.S.) 
gave an interesting demonstration of the means of administering medicines to 
domestic animals ; a horse being used for the purpose. Considerable interest 
was e'rinced in the proceedings. A number of questions were answered, 
and ad'rice tendered on matters appertaining to stock generally. 


Evening Sesslan. 

EXPERIMENTS AND SYSTEMATIC RECORDS. 

Pbovessob Lowbie, M.A., B.Sc, (Director of Agriculture), in an address 
more especially directed to the young formers, said every form had to be 
%orked according to the specific conditions met with on it. The subsoil 
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was a very important feature in relation to fertility'. Two soils migRt,. on 
analysis, be found to be very similar to a depth of say six or eight inches, 
but the fertility of the soils might differ greatly if the subsoils were of a 
different nature. A porous land of any depth, tlirough wliich the water 
would drain, but with a good soil on top, was very much handicapped com- 
part with a land of exactly similar nature on top, but with a more retentive 
subsoil. These were conditions that could only be properly gauged by the 
man working the farm ; and it was for that reason that he urged the younger 
farmers to keep a note of the conditions met with, setting out the date on 
which the cultivation was done, the kind of cultivation, the treatment, and 
the ‘results. The older farmers very likely held ver}' strong opinions; but 
their opinions would not be so strong if they had before them a statement 
setting out the points above mentioned. They were veiy often carried away 
by a strong impression that came from the experience of two or tliree seasons, 
but to which they attached too much importance. 

Coming down in the train from Petersburg he had noticed that there was 
a much larger percentage of horned stock in the paddocks than there was 
of sheep. He did not think the grazing of homed stock would return any- 
thing like the profit that would be secured from sheep. A subject round 
which there had been considerable controversy was the time of the year at 
which to begin working the fallow. If year after year farmers would note 
the returns per acre from the land that they fallowed in June, and compared 
the results with those from land which they fallowed in late August or Sep- 
tember, it would very nearly convince them that it would pay to procure 
an extra team in order to get the fallowing done in good time. It was also 
necessary for the benefit of the next year’s crop to get on to the fallow as 
early as possible, and so gather the moisture and get it down into the land. 
Another important question which the farmer should have in black and 
white was the depth to which he had ploughed his land. Some farmers favored 
shallow ploughing, others favored deep — and to some extent the truth was 
with them both. It was for the individual to find out the depth of ploughing 
to which his land best responded. 

A controversial point also was the quantity of seed per acre that was to 
be sown. The general tendency was to lessen the quantity as one got into 
the drier districts. Where the available quantity of moisture was small a 
light seeding was necessary. At Roseworthy he had sown 55lbs. to the acre, 
but that was slightly heavy. If the crop was for hay, a much tliicker sowing 
could be given. 

Houb MaNOBB. 

There was no question at all as to the necessity of using phosphate, but 
there was some difference of opinion as to the quantity that could be applied 
with most profit. In a rainfall such as obtained in that district, he would 
give a much heavier dressing than was given by the average farmer. In 
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addition to the yield of wheat the carrying capacity of the paddocks was 
to be taken into consideration. Tlie very least that should be put into the 
land was as much as the crop was likely to take out. If it should.be found 
that the greater dressings caused the tops of the wheat plants to burn, it 
would be advisable to apply a portion of the manure earlier in the season 
and harrow it under. The heavier applications would result in a better 
growth of herbage after the crop, and increase the organic content of the soil. 
Another point on which it would undoubtedly pay to obtain accurate know- 
ledge was the draught of different classes of farming implements and machinery. 
At present they knew very little about that important matter. It was his 
intention to recommend to the Minister the purchase of a dynamometer 
for the purpose indicated, and to let it out to the farmers. In passing he 
wished to pay a tribute to the remarkable adaptability which the implement 
manufacturers had displa 3 ’’ed in meeting the requirements of the men on the 
land. There was one appliance, however, to which he was strongly opposed. 
That was the complete harvester. If that machine should be in general use 
20 years hence he would be greatly srurprised and keenly disappointed. Wliy 
should horses be called upon to haul heavy contrivances when an infinitely 
lighter stripper might be used, and, by means of a petrol or oil engine and a 
winnower, a much better sample of grain produced ? 

Through the gradual replacement of the stripper by the complete harvester, 
the f.a.q. sample had suffered materially. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Minister of Agriculture said the Director was right in advising them 
to experiment more. A few of the farmers in South Australia had made 
themselves famous by experimenting. The name of Marshall was known 
ail over Australia because one Mr. Marshall had stepped out of. the groove 
and bred and selected wheat which had been grown to the advantage of all. 
Another name equally well known was that of Mr. Carmichael, the discoverer 
i)f Carmichaers Eclipse. It was said that fully 70 per cent, of the wheat 
grown in the Crystal Brook district was of that splendid and profitable variety* 
Still another good farmer and benefactor to his fellows was Mr. F. Coleman, 
of Saddleworth, who was steadily building up a reputation. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Next Conierencb. , ‘ , 

After considerable discussion, on the casting vote of the Ghjairman^j. it was 
decided to hold the next conference at Saddleworth. 

THE VISITORS ENTERTAINED. 

At the close of the evening session the local Branch entertained the Depart- 
mental Officers and visiting delegates at a banquet in a room attached to the 
Institute, 
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South-Eastern Branches. 


Conference at Kingston. 


The Annual Conference of South-Eastern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Kingston bn Thursday, March 28th. The representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture present were — Professor Perkins 
(Principal Agricultural College, Roseworthy), and Messrs. J. F. McEachran, 
M.R.C.V,S. (Government Veterinary Surgeon), W. J. Colebatch, M.R.C.V.8-, 
B.Sc. (Superintendent of Agriculture in South-East), Henshaw Jackson 
(Wool Instructor), G. R. Laffer (Member Advisory Board), and 6. G. Nicholls 
(Secretary Advisory Board). The undermentioned gentlemen representing 
the following Branches : — ^Bangston — ^E. Goode, R. Lloyd, W. England, -H, D. 
Flint, E. P. Coe, V. Clark, G. Dent, J. Wilson, C. Barnett ; Naracooxte — 
W. Loller, E. Coe, S. H. Schinckler ; Millicent— J. Bowering ; ' Lucindale — 
W. M. Seeker ; Penola — J. T. Williams, D. McKay, R. A. Maxwell, D. A. 
Fullarton ; Kalahgadoo— D. W. Tucker, and a number of visitors were also 
present. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Mr. G. R, Laffer (Advisory Board), in declaring the Conference openj- said 
it gave him great pleasure to be present. It was gratifying to see tbe interest 
taken in the Agricultural Bureau in the district, and he was hopeful that an 
interesting and profitable meeting would be held. He regretted that othesr 
members of the board were unable to be present, but business arrangements 
bad prevented those who otherwise would have been present from attending. 

IMPROVING WHEAT. BY SELECTION. 

The following paper was contributed by Mr. S. H. Schinckel (Naracoorte 
Branch ) : — ** If we look into the history of the methods adopted by . the 
leading sheepowners of this, or any other State, we will find that when they 
first thought of improving their flock they paid special attention to selecting 
the best from which to breed. This has not only proved to be good business 
for themselves, but many others have been able to participate in the benefits. 
The same applies to cattle, horses, Ac. If the she^, horses, cattle, &c., 
can be improved by careful selection, why should not wheat or other 
cereals. It is very difficult to say to what extent the production 
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of -w^lieat would be increased in Soutb Australia by tbe careful selection 
of all the seed sown. Assuming, however, that it was possible to 
increase the average by only Ibush. per acre, this would represent an enormous 
value. The area under wheat during the past five years (not including the 
year 1911-12), was 1,826,817 acres. The value of the additional bushel at 3s. 
per bushel would be £274,022. Surely that should be sufdcient to make 
farmers think of tliis question. Further, is it not possible that, by the 
careful selection of all seed wheat our wheat standard may be considerably 
raised ? In trpng to improve wheat by hand selection it is necessary that 
you should know the variety you wush to improve when you see it. Take any 
convenient receptacle and carefully walk through the field when your wheat is 
ripe, picking only the best heads to be found, say, enough to yield 11b. of 
wheat. This lib. of wheat can be hand-threshed, and then hand-picked, 
to take out small grains should any be found. It should be sown on a 
narrow strip of land which had been previously well prepared, somewhere in 
the centre of the wheat field. If sown on the outside, or in a garden, sparrows 
or other birds may rob 3 ^ou of a good deal of grain. When this small plot 
is nearly ripe, inferior heads, such as heads tapering too much at the or 
at the bottom, should be pinched off and thrown away. It is almost certain 
that some faulty heads or plants will be found, and if the grader only is used 
the smaller grains from the inferior heads or plants only will be removed, 
and the plumper grains from the centre of inferior heads would be left. There- 
fore, pickiug out the inferior heads or plants from the first and second plots 
must improve the wheat. This small plot of wheat should be carefully reaped 
and thoroughly cleaned, and should give, say, lOlbs. of good clean seed. 
This can be sown through the drill, perferably on a long narrow strip, for the 
same reason as stated above, somewhere in the centre of the field, on W’ell- 
prepared land. When ready, again look for inferior heads or plants, harvest 
and thoroughly clean. This should give a return of, say, 2bush. Sow these 
2bush. on well-prepared land, and the return should be about 20bush. to 
25bush. This should again be thoroughly cleaned and sown on well-prepared 
land, and when harvested should give a return of 100 bags or more of first- 
class sample of pure, clean seed wheat, which would surely find ready pur- 
chasers at remunerative prices. By starting a selected plot with only 11b. 
of seed, with good care it only takes five fair average years to get a return of 
100 bags or more. It is not, however, sufficient to be content with 100 bags 
of seed. A large quantity such as this cannot very well be kept thoroughly 
clean from other varieties of wheats if they are grown on the same farm. 
Therefore, it is necessary that a small plot should be started nearly every year ; 
but preferably every year, to be perfectly sure that one variety of wheat is 
kept true to name and type. We have some farmers who are paying special 
attention to this valuable work, and I hope that in the near future we may 
have many more following thmr good example,” 
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The Discussion. 

Professor Perkins said that the selection of seed with the idea of improving 
the yield was good, but he did not think the system Mr. Schinckel had ad- 
vocated would be quite satisfactory. For a number of years at Roseworthy 
they had been selecting wheat, but the chief advantage was in that the eighth 
generation could be traced right back to the original seed. Mr. Schinckel 
had advocated the picking out of strange heads that occurred in the crops, 
but this would be found practically impossible. The better scheme was to 
pick out the heads that were most suitable. The only possible way to secure 
pure seed was to start from one head of grain, or better still, from one grain. 
The seed from this grain could be planted, and the following year the best 
heads should be picked out and sown. This practice continued, would secure 
a better class of seed, and the yield would consequently be increased. It 
would be an advantage if this was carried out in every district in the State. 

Mr. E. Goode (Kingston) said that the Kingston land at present was too 
sour to grow wheat, but he believed that this part would be a wheat-producing 
district when the land was drained. Very fine samples of wheat had been 
grown here, but one difficulty was that the floods washed the crops out. 

Mr. D. Tucker (Kalangadoo) stated that a. good deal of interest was taken 
in wheat-growing in his district, and some very fiiir yields had been received. 
For six years he had averaged SObush. to the acre. With regard to the selec- 
tion of seed, he would not take the whole of the best heads even. There were 
generally small grains both at the top and bottom of the heads, and these 
should be discarded. Every farmer should do his best to improve the yield 
from the land. 

POTATO-GROWING. 

Mr. J. Bowering (Millicent) read the following paper : — As the prcduction 
of potatoes is increasing in our district, it is wise for us to inquire into the 
most profitable way of growing this article of food. The best soil for potato- 
growing is the volcanic, which is easy to work, and returns large crops. Next 
to this is peat country, with an admixture of sand, or what is known as black 
sand. Other lands follow in order according to labor expended for the return 
gained ; and here I would remark that the best quality of potatoes, and those 
wliich keep longest when stored, come from the heavier soils. To prepare 
land so as to get the best return it is necessary to plough it in March or 
April, or as early as possible in the season, to a depth of from 6in, to 8in., 
and the oftener it is harrowed the better, weather permitting. The time for 
planting depends to a considerable extent on the position. The higher land 
should be planted earlier than the low-lying country. On the hi^er land 
August, and on the low land up to the end of October, represents the planting 
season. The most economical way of planting is that of dropping the tubers 
while following the plough, which should be set to turn a furrow 4in. deep. 
This will allow the seed to lay on broken ^ound, which is far better thaft 

{ 
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dropping them on a hard bottom; The ro^vs ^re usually 30in. apart and the 
sets 24in. ; but I am of opinion that the same number of sets in the row, with 
an increase of lOin. in the space between the rows, would be an advantage, 
giving more room for cultivation between the rows while the tubers are grow- 
ing. There is another method of planting, and I intend experimenting with 
it this season. It consists in planting the seed SOin. apart, so that the culti- 
vator can be run through the rows each way. This will leave the plant in a 
rise with cultivation all round it. Cultivation when the crop is growing is 
essential to success. It is necessary to keep the ground well stirred. The 
jfoots require air as well as moisture. The selection of seed is important, and 
this is a point which is very often overlooked. If small seed is sown you must 
not expect to dig big potatoes. One always selects the best if he wants to 
keep up the quality of his flock, or herd, or the standard of his wheat. - Neglect 
.of. this feature has caused the degeneration of some of the best varieties of 
potatoes, notably Brown's Rivers, and they are now spoken of as " run out.” 
Others will follow the same track if the culls are planted. Manuring- adds 
materially to the profit from the crop. Farmyard manure is the best that 
can.be used, but will give better results if the. manuring is done during the 
season previous to planting. If the manure is used with the planting, the 
4 Srop is liable to have rough skins, which makes the tubers look unsightly, 
and they will not sell so well as smooth-skinned potatoes. Gathering the 
crop is best done earlier than has been the practice of late years. Everything 
when it is ripe commences to decay, and the potato is no exception.” 

Thu Discussion. 

Mr. R. Lloyd (Kingston) had been able to keep potatoes dug in May and 
June until the early crop was ready during the following season, say, in 
November. The land on which the tubers were grown was a dark sandy 
loam. With regard to the application of manure to potatoes, he foimd that 
it caused scab,” whether it was put in with the crop or four or five years 
previously. 

Mr. E. Goode (Kjngston) considered the growing of potatoes was going to 
be of considerable importance in the district in the near future. He did not 
think that scab was attributable to manuring. For years attempts had been 
inade to grow potatoes here, but the flobds caused considerable trouble. 
However, they now put in the seed between October and December and thus 
missed the floods. He had grown between 6 tons and 7 tons of potatoes to 
the acre on land that would not carry one sheep to that area. He would like 
t6‘ know the best way in which to put the manure on. 

D* Tucker (Kaiangadoo) said scarcity of water was a favorable con- 
ation for the development of scab, and he had found that it was more preva- 
eht in dry seasons. The quality of the land determined the manure required 
leir'the growth of potatoes. He had not been successful with stable manure, 
I f to6 heaty,” unless the seakin was very wet. ■ It should be put on at 
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least three months before the planting was commenced. With reference to 
artificial manures, he would not run this into the furrow with the potatoes, 
as he had found they grew too fast and suffered severely if a frost or hot wind 
was encountered. Potatoes grown on heavy soil would keep better than those 
grown on lighter soils. He had some of the Snowflake variety in excellent 
condition which were dug during June of last year. He did not think it 
advisable to plant tubers without manure ; but it was necessary that intending 
planters should experiment with the idea of ascertaining the dressing that 
would best meet the requirements of the land. 

Mr. 6. R. Laffer (Advisory Board) said bone super, was used exclusively 
in the Hills district. Very heavy yields were secured, but a great deal of 
trouble was expended on the crops. 

Mr. Colebatch, M.R.C.V.S., B.Sc., thought Kybybolite was not a good 
district for the cultivation of potatoes. One point in connection with the 
growth of this crop was the improvement of the seed by proper storage in 
trays during the winter. The increase due to the sprouting of the tubers 
in the frays would more than repay the extra trouble involved. This should 
be done in all districts where potatoes were grown, and a larger percentage 
of tubers would be secured. Farmyard manure was an excellent dressing 
for ordinary land. In a district like Mount Gambier, where the soil was 
very often at the bottom, it was necessary to have something to hold the 
moisture in. the land in the late parts of the season. The addition of ffirm- 
yard manure to the flats in this district would have the effect of sweetening 
the soil. His experience had been that scab was more troublesome in wet 
seasons than during others. 

PREPARATION OF FARMERS^ CLIPS. 

Mr. Henshaw Jackson (Wool Instructor) delivered an address, in which 
he described the best methods, of preparing small clips of wool for market. 
With the aid of a few fleeces he explained the various aspects which were 
considered by the wooLbuyer in taking his estimate of the value of a line of 
’wool, and showed the necessity of carefully skirting the fleeces before market- 
ing. He advocated the co-operative marketing of small clips, which would 
result in a better price being returned for the wool, and should ultimately 
mean a general improvement in the standard of farmers* flocks. 


Afternoon Session. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. - 
It was decided that the next conference Should be held at Peimla. 

GENERAL; CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL. 

' A paper w$s read by Mr. W. LoUer, of Naracoorte Branch, in which he stated 
that the light soil of the district in which he was farming needed to be worked 
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very early. If it was left late and worked when wet it would run together 
and cake badly. The crop should he got in early, while the land was still 
warm. If it w^as left until June or July the germination was very likely to 
be affected. Humus w^as required, and this could best be secured by adding 
to the soil farmyard manure, &c. Not enough attention was paid to fallowing 
in the South-East, It was said that it did not pay to turn in the grass crops ; 
but this w^as a mistake. With old and somewhat dirty land it was advisable 
to start the fallowing just after seeding. A crop of field peas would add 
considerably to the nitrogenous content of the soil, and the soils generally 
in the South-East were deficient in nitrogen. If it was too late to put in 
peas, maize or sorghum could be substituted. Rape was another crop that 
could be grown with advantage, and it was a first-class sheep fodder. The 
great advantage of the earfy fallow was that it enabled the seeding to be 
commenced earlj^ 

PREPARATION OF THE SEED BED. 

Mr. D. Adamson (Penola) contributed the following paper ; — Now that 
harvesting operations have drawn to a close, the most important work on 
the farm will be the preparation of the land for the coming seeding. Ihis 
should be taken in hand at once, as it has been proved that most of the soils 
in this district csn be w'orked to a far greater advantage in the summer and 
autumn than during the winter months, as much of the land then becomes 
too boggy for effective working. It is not my intention to deal with the 
subject of fallowing in this paper, as it is so little practised in the South-East ; 
but, in my opinion, the time is not far distant when some system of either 
bare or green fallow will have to he adopted, as latid which has been cropped 
for the past few ^^ears in succession has become very foul with numerous 
varieties of weeds, and something must be done to keep these in check. In 
the north of this State hare fallowing is carried on for two reasons, viz., 
to conserve moisture and to clean the land ; but here in the South-East, 
where the rainfall is abundant, it is quite probable that a fodder crop such 
as rape would have quite as beneficial an effect as bare fallow, and would, 
of course, he more profitable. Just at present the stubble land should be in 
excellent order for ploughing ; but where grass land is to be dealt with it 
will be necessary to wait for the early rains. For drj ploughing, I consider 
the disc plough the best implement to use, as the discs will enter the ground 
more readily than shares, especially if the plough has plenty of weight and is 
set to cut narrow furrows, a suitable -vridth being about Tin. Regarding 
the correct depth to plough, it is impossible to lay down any hard and frst 
rule, as there may be half a dozen different varieties of soil on one farm, and 
therefore the farmer must use his own judgment ; but I am of the opinion 
that the bulk of our land receives far too shallow a ploughing, as the favorite 
depth appears to he about 2Jin„ and much of the land would very easily 
stand a 4-in. ploughing. WTiile speaking of dry ploughing, I will make a few 
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remarks on the Scotch thistle, which is without doubt the greatest curse 
with which our farmers have to contend, and it is only by ploughing the land 
at the present season that it can be effectively dealt with. Owing to the 
extraordinar} manner in vrhich it takes root again, it will be found impossible 
to kill the thistle if it is turned up whDe the land is in a moist condition ; 
but if exposed to the sun it will die at once. Of course I do not mean to say 
that if the land be ploughed dry the crop will be altogether free from thistles ; 
but if the plough has been doing good work, comparatively few will make 
their appearance and these may be dealt with by the cultivator. It is a very 
unwise practice to sow a late-maturing wheat on land badly infested with 
thistles. If an early wheat be sown it will be very often possible to have the 
crop reaped before the thistles have attained any great height ; but if the 
crop ripens late in the season they trill seriously retard harvesting operations. 
King^s Early should be a very suitable wheat for the purpose, as it makes a 
vigorous growth and is one of the earliest varieties. The fact cannot be 
overlooked that the bulk of our farmers do not devote sufficient time and 
attention to the working of the land after it has been ploughed. The practice 
of a great many is to simply harrow the land and then drill in the seed. This 
is a great mistake, and I feel sure that if the Ihorough system of cultivation 
adopted in other parts of the State were carried out here the yield would be 
increased enormously. After the land has received a good harrowing, and 
the weeds have made their appearance, the cultivator should he brought 
into use. There is a large number of good machines at present on the market, 
hilt unfortunately very few of them have been tried in this district. They 
are of two classes, viz., disc and share. The one-way disc cultivator has been 
highly praised by many farmers in the mallee districts, and it is claimed that 
it will cut the bulk of mallee shoots which appear on freshly-burned scrub 
land. Tf this is the case, it should prove an ideal implement for dealing with 
the Scotch thistle. The V-shaped disc implements at present in use in the 
district are simply harrows, and do excellent work as such i but many farmers 
make a mistake by expecting them to do the work of the cultivator, for which 
use they were never intended. My own. experience has been chiefly with 
a broad share stump-jump cultivator, which I find does capital work when the 
land is in a suitable condition, and if worked at a depth of about Sin. will 
out or pull out the hulk of the thistles and other w'eeds. I have known 
instances in this district where farmers have given land which had become 
particularly foul a second ploughing before seeding, and I believe that they 
were amply repaid for the extra amount of work. For ti^ purpose of re- 
plou^hing, the mould-hoard plough is preferable to the disc, as the latter will 
be found to go m too deeply , and if the land is mdined to be wet and siickjr , 
the discs will not revolve. In conclusion, I would like to point out that 
it is very foolish for a former with a limited number 'of horses and a small 
amount of machinery to endeavor to put a large area under crop, as the work 
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will be onl^ half done, and the return not very profitable ; but if all that work 
was put into about half the area of land the return would probably be as 
great as from the whole, and the balance of the land could be utili»sed for 
grazing purposes.” 

- Discussion. 

Mr. Colebatch, M.R.C.V.S.; B.Sc., said the light land mentioned by^Mr. 
Loller in Ids paper went into a seedbed after the first ploughing, and any 
subsequent cultivation had the effect of working it into dust. The only 
method to adopt in this case was to replough it. For this reason he thought 
it would not pay in the South-East to work the fallows to anything like the 
extent that they were worked elsewhere. The purpose of fallowing here 
was not to retain moisture, but to provide a depth of land which would be 
ready for seeding as soon as favorable rains fell. With the heavy land, the 
present was about the only time that they could be successfully ploughed. 
As soon as the rains got on to it the land became tough and greasy, and it 
was impossible to get the plough into it. 

Mr. D. W. Tucker (Kalangadoo) said the best results would not be obtained 
from the lighter classes of soils by faflowing. They were inclined to bake, and 
the air and light seemed to be excluded. So far as the heavier soils were 
concerned, the more they were worked the better. Attempts should be 
made to destroy the w^eeds as soon as possible before the rains came. If 
the land was ploughed in February or March, and three or four hot days 
occurred, very little trouble should be experienced wnth the weeds. 

Mr. S. H. Shinekel (Naracoorte) said the best method of eradicating the 
star thistles was to plough the land early with the disc plough, which would 
cut the roots. The harrows should be used immediately after a fall of rain. 
This should encourage the germination of the weed seeds in the land, and 
cultivation would have the effect of destroying these. 

CATCH CROPS. 

The Superintendent of Agriculture in the South-East (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, 
M.E.C.V.S., B.Sc.) in an address on the advisableness of cultivating catch 
crops in the South-East, said he had come to the conclusion that there was 
no great deal of good average second-class land in this district. There were 
the two extremes, good, rich, first-class land and some of a poor quality. 
But with both the chief requirement was some binding material that would 
give a means of controlling the moisture in relation to the soil. With all 
the lighter land in the district there was a want of bottom. To secure this 
the first essential was drainage. He was quite satisfied that the value of the 
drains at Kyhybolite would be much greater than the value of all the fallow- 
ing that could he done there. The usual practice was to make a drain about 
ISn. or 18in. deep, which was quite sufi5.cient. The main concern was to make 
it sufficiently wide. A very important matter affecting South-Eastern 
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conditions was to get organic matter into the soil qniotly, but with due regard 
to the expense. Farmyard manure was -very good, but, of course, the quantity 
available was limited. Green manuring was very effective with the lighter 
lands, and white mustard was a suitable crop for this pmpose. It was found 
that in sandy land white mustard gave better results than legumes. It was 
necessary to sow this early, because it was not usual to get a rapid growth 
on the land. March 1st would not be too early, A catch crop was one that 
was taken off between two main crops ; but the term was generally restricted 
to crops grown after harvest , and before seeding- The southern districts 
were peculiarly suitable for the growth of such crops, so far as the climatic 
conditions were concerned. The conditions that suited a catch crop were a 
long, moist summer and a short winter. To some extent the working that the 
land got in the preparation for the catch crop was part of the preparation for 
the succeeding crop. The direct return from the catch crop should not be 
the basis of the judgment of its value. It was grown for the indirect benefits 
to the soil, and where legumes were cultivated the addition of nitrogen to 
the soil was an important matter. Another indirect advantage was that the 
working up of the land was spread over a longer period, and there was not 
such a rash when the crops were to be got in. This was a most vital point 
in the South-East. The seeding season was short, because the land was of 
such, a nature that it was not possible to get on it quickly, and when there 
was any sun it soon became too dry. Anything that would relieve the pressure 
of work at seeding time was an advantage. The effect of keeping the land 
covered during autumn and winter was to conserve the nitrogen, for the 
reason that the plant took up a large quantity of moisture and used the 
nitrogen in building up its own tissue, and this was made available in the land 
for the following crop. There were two crops peculiarly suitable for the 
South-East, one for the southern portion and the other for the northern. 
In the Mount Gambier district Italian rye grass could be grown with advan- 
tage, but this must not be confounded with perennial rye grass. The one 
was a slow-growing grass, taking about four years to reach maturily, while 
the other gave its best in the first two seasons. Italian rye grass was palatable 
to ail c lasses of stock. It would grow on all South-Eastern soils, with the 
exception perhaps of sand or light sandy loams. It germinated well, and 
it could be fed long before it was fully grown, and it Tuouid come on again 
very rapidly after it had been fed off. It was highly nutritious and had no 
bad effect on the stock.. If sown by itself it should be put m at the rate of 
about 4bush. to the acre and put down to a depth of from lin. to liin. It 
could be grown in the Mount Gambier district after early potatoes. The 
next best crop was winter barley. This was a quick growing fodder, but it 
would not stand the cropping that Italian rye grass w'ould. Then there 
were such crops as winter oats for spring feeding, and Cape oats. These 
fodders should be sown at the rate of about Shush, to 4bush..to the acre. With 
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tke lighter lands, where a catch-crop system was made necessary, it would 
be unwise to depart from common rye. It was necessary to get from 3bush. 
to 4bush. to the acre in early, with a good dressing of manure. This would 
give a good bulk to turn under. Peas, tares, and chou moellier were all veiy 
suitable fodders for growing a? catch crops. 


Evening Session. 

AILMENTS AND DISEASES OF HORSES. 

The Government Veterinaiy Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
delivered an interesting lecture, illustrated by means of lantern slides. 

The lecturer referred to the Gov’emment scheme for the examination of 
stallions for the Government certificate of soundness, and described in detail 
the various hereditary unsoundnesses^ — ^ring bone, side bone, bone spavin, 
bog spavin, thoroughpin, and curb. He emphasized the importance of 
breeding from sound stock, and advised stockowners to patronise stallions 
certified sound, and of the necessary standard as regards breeding, type, and 
formation. 

Foot troubles — quittor, sandcracks, canker, thrush were illustrated, and 
as the two latter diseases are attributed chiefly to dirt-, the lecturer impressed 
on the audience the advisability of keeping their horses in sanitary stables 
and yards. A dressing of a 5 wr cent, solution of formalin was recommended 
for canker, and dressings of calomel for thrudi. Fistulous withers, or sinus 
of the withers, was common in Australia, due no doubt to the horse injuring 
the withers when passing through timber or rolling on stony ground. In 
the early stages, hot fomentations and liniments were recommended, but 
if the case was a serious one which demanded surgical treatment, a qualified 
veterinary surgeon should be called in. 

Founder, or laminitis, was described as an inflammation of the sensitive 
membranes confined between the coffin bone and the hoof. Some horses 
Were predisposed to founders, e.y., heavy-bodied round-boned horses, fat 
ponies which did little work) and flat-footed horses. Bad shoeing may also cause 
founder. Concussion is the chief exciting cause — excessive fast work on 
hard roads. This ailment sometimes occurs from engorgement of the stomach 
with wheat, and also after foaling. The main symptoms consisted in stiffness 
and fever. The horse was unable to move and appeared set ; he endeavored 
to rest on his heels ; he backed with difficulty ; and when the hind feet were 
affected they were placed right under the body. If attended to in the early 
stages treatment was usually -suLCcessful, and cohi^sted in the removal of the 
shoes and placing the feet in cold water, or a puddle of clay, or applying cold 
bran poultices. A dose of- laxative medicine should be given and salines 
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such as Epsom salts or hyposulphite of soda should be given in the drinting 
water. 

The symptoms of strangles, influenza, and tetanus were dealt with, and 
for the two former diseases the lecturer recommended isolation, early treat- 
ment, and cleaning and disinfection of premises. He deprecated the old 
method of allowing a disease like strangles to go through the stable. To 
prevent tetanus it was necessary to regularly remove manure from stables 
and yards, and all wounds in the animals should be cleansed and dressed 
with antiseptic lotions, €.gr., carbolic lotion (1 in 25), or lysols water (1 in 40), 

The hot ” trouble was criticised, and the lecturer pointed out that it was 
an extremely rare condition to find the hot larvae doing any material damage 
to horses. Stockowners could easily prevent the deposit of the eggs during 
the season by applying a little carbolic oil or kerofdne and oil under jaws, 
or forearms, withers, and shoulders. The administration of drastic remedies 
to healthy-looking horses was a prevailing custom which should be stopped. 

Digestive troubles were very common in South Australia, and those usually 
encountered were chiefly caused by dietetic errors. 

The causes, symptoms, and treatment of the various colics were fully 
described, and for horses which showed symptoms of chronic indigestion, 
e.^,, impaired appetite, weakness, dry skin, and dung covered with mucus, 
the lecturer advised the administration of a purgative, followed by tonics such 
as gentian, ginger, mix vomica^ &c. 

For the removal of sand, bran and pollard mashes, in which was mixed 
a wineglassful of raw linseed oih should be given for three or four days at a 
time, and this treatment should be adopted two or three times yearly. 

Some excellent foaling slides were depicted, and the Goven-ment Veterinary 
Surgeon described in detail the best method io be carried out by stock- 
owners in cases of difficult parturition. , , 

4. number of questions were asked and satisfactorily answered. 



A Glimpse of Mount GamMer. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET, 


According to the English produce journals there seems to be a good deal 
of uncertainty as to the future of the wheat market in the United Kingdom. 
It was at first reported that there was a very large surplus both in the Argen- 
tina and Canada. Subsequentlyj however, it was stated that much of the 
grain in both countries was of poor quality, and the railway strike in the 
Argentine and the block on the Canadian railways also had the efiect of 
restricting the export. What the result will be when the wheat from those 
countries commences to move freely remains to be seen, but in the meantime 
it is satisfactory to note that the present price per bushel in South Australia 
is about 7d. more than it was at this time last year. 

Writing under date, March 5th, BroomhalVs Gom Trade News states — 
“ Canada should be a generous source of supply during the remainder of the 
season, for with a visible supply of something like 48,000,000bush., according 
to Bradstreets, to say nothing of prospective additional receipts, there are 
assured weekly shipments for the remaining 21 weeks of the British cereal 
year of nearly 300,000 quarters per week, which occasionally may rise in the 
months of May-June to as much as 500,000 quarters. Such a weekly con- 
tribution from Canada would go a good way to make up for the predicated 
deficiency from ilussia ; but with only small contributions from the States, 
and moderate supplies at that period feom Australia and Argentina, the total 
world's weekly shipment will probably not assume unwieldy proportions." 

The following table is taken from Beerbohm’s Com Trade List of March 8th : — 


The World's Visible Wheat Supply on March 1st. 



Euiopean. 

Ore. 

U.S., Canada. 
Qns. 

Total. 

Qrs. 

Eng.Ayerage 
Price. 
s. d, 

34 1 

1912 

9,045,000 

14,060,000 

23,095,000 

1911 

. . 12,875,000 

8,965;000 

21,840,000 

30 2 

1910 

. . 10,035,000 

6,570,000 

16,605,000 

32 7 

1909 

9,180,000 

8,400,000 

17,580,000 

34 6 

1908 

. . 10,745,000 

7,500,000 

18.246,000 

32 0 

1907 

9,055,000 

10,050,000 

19,105,000 

26 9 

1906 

9,220,000 

9,250,000 

18,470,000 

28 10 

1905 

9,620,000 

7,125,000 

16,735,000 

30 10 

1904 

8,600,000 

7,460,000 

16,050,000 

27 10 

1903 

6,832,000 

10,190,000 

17,022,000 

25 3 

1902 

8,640,000 

11,230,000 

19,870,000 

27 1 

1901 

9,090,000 

10,960,000 

20,050,000 

26 11 

1900 

7,605,000 

11,675,000 

19,280,000 

26 3 

1899 

7,720,000 

7,025,000 

14,745,000 

25 7 

1898 

8,148,000 

6,400,000 

14,648,000 

35 5 

1897 

8,435,000 

7,940,000 

16,375,000 

28 2 

1896 

8,343,000 

12,350,000 

20,693,000 

26 6 
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Steambb Fbeights.*— S teamers from South Australia to United Kingdom-Continent, full cargo rates 30s. to 31s. 3d. per ton 
(OjSrd. to lOt^rd. per hush.) according to position. Parcels, Port Adelaide to London-Liverpool, 29s. per ton (9fd. i>er bush.) ; 
Port Adelaide to Melbourne, 8s. per ton (2Jd. per bush.) ; to Sydney. lOs. 6d. per ton (SJd. per bush.). 

Saileb PEBiaHTS. — ^Proin South Australia to United Kingdom-Continent, 30s. to 32s. 6d. per ton (Oi^rd. to lOJd. per bush. ) 
to South Africa, 26s. to 27s. 6d. per ton (8d. to 8i®tfd. per bush.). 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on April 1st ; — 
Buttes. 

Considering the period of the year, the supply of cream coming to hand hM been very 
fair, though owing to the changeable weather experienced it has been intermittent. The 
quality of the butter has been well maintained. Prices have eased slightly during the 
month, the current rates being — superfine, Is. 4id. ; pure creamery. Is. 3Jd. 

Messrs. A W. SaawHord & Co., Limited, report on Ap ril Ist j— ^ 

Butter. — ^The market throughout March was of a very active character, the trade 
operating spiritedly for the requirements, especially in top grades, supplies of such being 
limited. This was due to the unusually long dry spell of hot weather, accompanied by 
sultry conditions, which made it more difficSt for dairy folk to make and market their 
butter up to the usual standard quality, and also prevented them sending their cream 
away in the best of order. Best factory and creamery, fresh in prints, was quitted at 
from Is. 3d. to Is. 4Jd. per lb. ; choice separators and dairies. Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. ; 
weather-aflfected lots lid. to Is. O^d. ; store and collectors’, lid. to Is. ; heated lots 
down to lOd. 

Eggs, — ^The continued increasing demand for export as well as inland trade has assisted 
in keeping prices up. Indeed, average higher figures have obtained this year than formerly, 
and at the last sales of the month the market closed firm. Brime guaranteed new-laid 
hen sold at Is. 24d. per doz. ; duck. Is, 3d. 

Cheese. — ^Xt is pleasing to report that despite the heavier output from South Australian 
factories, exceUent clearances have been effected; consequently active rates ruled 
Quotations, SJd. to 9d. for large to loaf sizes. 

Bacout. — The continuance of summer demand has kept stocks from accumulating, 
and as these are now light, values are firm for established brands of factory-cured sides, 
middles, and rolls. Hams are moving more freely. Best factory-cured sides, 7d. to 8d. ; 
hams, to Xld. 

Honey. — The trade are now recognising that the yield this season is light, and are 
readily purchasing all consignments of prime flavored clear extracted at full rates* viz., 
3d. to 3^. ; beeswax, Is. 3d. 

Almonds. — ^The new season’s are now offering, and as export buyers are inquiring, 
speedy clearances are effected. Quotations are-^Brandis, fid. ; mix^ softshells, fi^d. ; 
kernels. Is. IJd. 

Live Poultry. — The forwardings for this period of the year have been unusually 
heavy, but as the demand continues equally as active, especially for all' coops of prime 
conditioned table birds, selling rates for these have well held. Light weights or weedy 
sorts have, however, met a market according to their condition. Good table roosters 
brought 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. each ; hens. Is. lOd, to 2s. 2d. ; light cockerels, Is. fid. to 2s. ; 
ducks, Is. 9d. to 2s. fid. ; geese, 3s. to 3s. 9d. ; pigeons, fijd. ; turkeyx from fid. to lid. 
per lb. live weight for medium to prime table sorts. 

Potatoes. — ^These experienced a strong inquiry, with the result that the trend of values 
was decidedly towards firming. Unfortunately, however, the first or early crop of 
Gamhiers this season is unusually light, and to fill additional requirements shipments 
have been landed from Victoria. At the end of the month Gamblers were quoted at 
£6 7s. fid. to £6 15s, on tracks. Mount Gambier 

^ Onions. — Supplies of this tuber have been coming mostly from the late districts in the 
hflls, and also from Gambier. Although prices are higher than usual, a good substantial 
turnover has been e.vperienced, hills onions finding market at from £10 to £11 per ton, 
whilst Gambiep are quoted at from £8 5s, to £9 per ton on trucks there. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table diows the rainfall lor March, 1913, at tiie sndemienMoned 
stations, also the average total rainfall for the first three months in the year, and the 
total for the first three months of 1912 and 1911 respectively: — 
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EAIOTAI.L TABLE — eontimted 


Station. 

Por 

Mar., 

1912. 

AT*ge. 
to End 
Mar. 

To End 
Mar., 
1912. 

1 

; To End 
i Mar., 

! 1911. 

Station. 

For 

Mar., 

1912. 

Av*ge. 
to End 
Mar. 

1 To End 
Mar., 
1912. - 

To End 
Mar., 
1911. 

Warooka ... 

1*33 

1*58 

1-88 

1 4*28 

Bordertown. . 

0-60 

2-17 

0*69 

3-19 

Yorketown . . 

1*52 

1-63 

2-27 

3*25 

Wolseley ... 

0*22 

1-82 

0-27 

3-10 

Edithburgh. . 

1*39 

1-85 

1-89 

2*23 

Frances .... 

0*97 

2*18 

1-39 

3-84 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*25 

1*40 

1-64 

MS 

Naracoorte . . 

M8 

2-53 

1-70 

3-78 

Streaky Bay. 

1*03 

1-63 

1-74 

1-95 : 

Lncindale . . . 

0*66 

2-36 

M3 

4-09 

Pt. Elfiston. . 

1*79 

1-41 

2-06 

2-03 ' 

Penola 

1*40 

3*20 

2-88 

5-04 

Pt. lincoln.. 

4*22 

2*07 

5*23 

2-21 , 

MUHcent .... 

0*89 

3-31 

2-56 

6-49 

Cowell 

213 

1-66 

2*99 

; 1*31 ' 

Mt. Gambier. 

1*09 

4-02 

3-37 

6-62 

QueenscMe.. 

1-43 

1-72 

2*27 

! — !i 

Wellington . . 

0*43 

2-21 

0-70 

3-58 

Port Elliot. 

1*08 

1-48 

1*87 

1 2-24 

Mtiixay Brdg. 

0*44 

2-07 

0*61 

2*03 

Goolwa 

0-85 

2-31 

1-78 

1 3*67 

Mft.nTUTm , , , , 

0-71 

1*79 

0-81 

1*74 

Meningie ... 

0*58 

2-21 

1-30 

2*62 

Morgan ..... 

M2 

1*47 

1-60 

2-85 

Kingston. . . . 

0-84 

i 2*45 

1*87 

4*16 

Overland Gmr. 

0-71 

1*96 

1-00 

4-25 

Boto 

0*02 

2*63 

1*72 

4*85 il 

Renmark. . . . 

0-42 

1*73 

1-21 

4-69 

Beachport. . . 

0*91 

[ 3-06 

1-77 

5*46 1 

Lameroo «... 

0-37 

— 

0-64 

1-99 

Coonalpyn. - . 

0-48 

2*05 

0*90 

3*38 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The “Journal of Agriculture^^ has a 
circulation of 6,000 Copies monthly 
amongst the Cultivators of the Soil in 
South Australia, and consequently is a 
valuable medium for advertising Farm 
and Orchard Supplies and Requisites. 

Particulars as to charges for space 
on application to the Department of 
Agriculture, Adelaide. 



AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CUR RENT ISSUE AND DATES Oh' MEETINGS. 


Da>t 68 of 
Keport Hoetings. 
on 

^ ApriL|M.y. 


Amyton { 

Angaston .......... j 

Appfla- Yarrowie .... i 

A^en Yale & Wyaeca 

Arihnrton 

BalaMaTa 

Beetaloo Yaltey . . . .' 

Belalie North 

Blyth 

Bowhm 

Bowmans 

Bute 

Butler 

Caltowie 

Cameton 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Colton 

Coomooroo 

Coonalpyn...... 

Ooorahie 

Cradock.... 

Crystal Brook 

Cumioins 

DaTonport.,.. 

Dawson 

Elbow 

Forest Eange ...... 

Forster ............ 

Frances 


GhtwlerEirer 
Georgetown • 
Geranium ... 
Green Patch « 
Gumeracha • 

Hartley 

Hawk»...,. 
Hookina . , . 
Donbank ... 

TTuLfHuft , , , , , 

Eidangadoo . 
Eanxnantoo . 

Keith 

Kingsoote . . . 


Koppio ..... 
Kybybdite . 
Lmexoo ... 
L^hton ... 

lipson 

Lmi^wood... 
Lncmdale ... 
Tiyndooh ... 
MacGilliTtay 
Mutland ... 
..... 
Tlfantm'm ... 

Meadows ... 


Millicent 


MBtalie 

Minlaton 

Mitch^ 

Monarto South. 
Monteith ..... 

Moonta ....... 

Moorlands..... 

Morchard .. .. . 


^ Dates of 

Beport Meetings, 
on 

April, j May. 


374 27 25 

* 6 25 

♦ ~ 25 


Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan , . . , . 
Mount Bryan ]^t . 
Mount Gambler . . . 
M(mnt Pleasant ... 
Mount Bemarkable . 

Mundoora 

Nantawana 

Naracoorte 
Nanidy . , . 

Naming 

Northfield,,.,..,,, 

Parrakie 

PaskeyQle . . . . ..... 

Penola 


Fetina i 

Pine Forest 

Plnnaroo ■ 

Port Brouj^ton .... 

Fort EUiot 

PortGenomn 

Port Pirie 

Quom 

Eedhill 

Benmark .......... 

BiTerton 

Saddlewcarib 

Salisbury .••••••• .. 

Shannon 

Sherlock 

Stockport .......... 

Stiathalbyn ........ 

Sutherlands 

I Tatiara 

i UraidlaandSummert'n 
i Utera Plains ...... 

i YTaikerie 

, 'W'arcowie 
; Watenralft 
; Wepowie 

; Whfte-Yaroowie..,. 

: WilkawEtt 

Wiilowie 

WBltt&ga 

Wilmh^plon ........ 

Wiirabars.. 

: Wirrega 

Woodffide 

, Yadnarie 

Yallunda ........ .. 

YongalaVale ...... 

Yorkiatown ........ 


25 30 
27 25 


12 10 

24 29 

24 29 

13 11 


25 30 
6 4 


2 28 

28 — 
26 31 


19 17 
2 7 


27 25 

27 26 

13 11 


No report reeefred during the month of March, t Only lonmd huaisesa transacted at the last me^^ing. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by Georgb G. Nicholls. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amyton, March 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 1 l'|iu.) 

Peesent. — ^Messrs. J. J. Cormack (chair), S. Thomas, R. Brown, T. Griffin, T. Ward, 
W. Gum, T. Moten, and H. Crisp (Hon. Sec.). 

ft APT! OF Hides and Seins. — ^Mr. J. J, Cormack read a paper on this subject as fol- 
lows ; — Complaints have come to hand from time to time concerning the inefficient 
and careless handling of hides and sheepskins by stockowners, and this is undoubtedly 
at times accountable for the very , low prices which various consignments realise. I 
have heard severe comment made by consignors, even as far as reflecting on the honesty 
of skin brokers, when the fault of such low prices lay at their own doors ; and the broker 
who was blam^ had reaUy done his utmost to obtain the best price consistent with the 
condition of the consignment. I have made a point of ascertaining from men of long 
experience in the trade the best possible way to preserve hides and skins from the time 
they are flayed until they reach the broker, and 1 can unhesitatingly say that thousands 
of pounds are annually lost to the stockowners and farmera through careless flaying 
and neglect in properly preserving- Complainta have frequently appeared in the press 
concerning the carelessness displayed in flayingj and hides have been rendered useless 
for leather by being slit and cut through in the most valuable parts. On this account a hide 
which should realSe Cd. to 7d. per pound does not realise half that price. It is most 
essential that great care should taken in the flaying of hides and skms if the owner is 
desirous of obtaining the best possible value for them. Skins and hides should not be 
allowed to become tainted, as by this means the value is considerably reduced. A liberal 
application of salt to hides immediately after they are flayed is necessary. The salt 
needs rubbing all over the fleshy side, care being taken to apply it right to the edges, 
which are inclined to turn inwards, and if not salted quickly become tainted, especially 
during the summer months. It is also necessary to dispose of hides as soon as possible 
after they are taken off. Sheepskins also ne^ very careful attention. The habit of 
throwing them over a rail, exposed to the sun, is not a good one ; and yet this is the 
general way in which sheepski^ aie cared for on many stations and farms. As a conse- 
quence there is a big deterioration in value. By exposure to the sun the basil loses its 
flexibility and becomes dry and withered, and to a certain extent it is spoiled. The 
akiTift so treated become badly infested with weevil, which render the pelt absolutely 
useless to the tanner. With skins as with liides, good fla^ng is most necessary, and 
they should be dried in the shade, and kept free from weevil. I And it a good plan to 
Imng the skins by the tail and hind leg strips, using. S hooks of wire, from the roof of a 
shed, taking care not to let the skins touch each otlmr. They will dry in this way splen- 
didly, and I have never had them affected by weevil. I consign my sheepskins regularly, 
as they are sold by weight, and the loi^r tne skins are kept the lighter they get. When 
keeping skins for any length of time it is advisable to purchase weevil wash, which can 
be obtained cheaply from any skin broker, and paint the skins as is done on the outback 
stations. By paying more attention to sMns and hides on the farm and station owners 
will have less cause to complain of the briefers who sell for them.” Mr. W. Gum instanced 
a case where skins had been kept for four weeks and rendered absolutely useless by weevil. 
If they were to be kept for any length of time it was essential that they ^ould W painted 
with weevil wash. 
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Cradock, March 16. 

(Average annual rainfall. lOJin.) 

Presijsnt. — ^Messrs. M. J. McAuley (chair), Clark, Patterson, Jago, Hilder, Glasson, 
Smyth, Solly, GiUick, and Lindo. 

Dbzlung or Broadcas^xg. — The relative advantages attending the practices of 
drilling and broadcasting seed were duly considered, and members agreed in the opinion 
that the former was preferable, more particularly on fallowed land. 


Hookina, March' 2. 

Present. — ^Messrs. S. Stone (chair), P. and G. Kelly, Woods, Henschke, Murphy 
F. Stone, Madigan, (Hon. Sec.) and five visitors. 

Mieed Farmino. — ^Mr, F. Stone contributed the following paper : — “ If mixed farming 
is to be carried on, a holding must be divided into small paddocks, which should be 
securely fenced with six wires, and posts not more than 5yds. apart. Wire netting should 
be used in the erection of the boundary fence. Endeavor to leave a few trees in eatch pad- 
dock to shelter stock from bad weather. A cultivation paddock is better if a bit of graz- 
ing land is left in, as it often happens that stock are in these paddocks during wet weather, 
when the . grazing land is a good deal firmer than that which has been cultivated. A 
most im^rtant matter is the water supply. If underground springs cannot be located 
by well-sinking in every paddock, dams should be made. Use these for winter and leave 
the wells for summer use, which 'v^ assure the stock getting water during the hot weather 
with little travelling. When a farmer is busy with harvest work he has not time to 
drive stock to adjacent paddocks for water, neither does the stock thrive so well as when 
allowed free access to the watering places. For providing water on farms windmills 
seem to be the most useful and economical means. In a carefully-planned farm one well 
and windmill erected in a central position will water three or four paddocks. Cattle 
and horses should be allowed to graze in a paddock prior to sheep being put in, as they 
thin out the grass which, when high and in seed, spoils the wool, and often causes blind- 
ness in the sheep. Sheep will do well on little fe^ in smnmer when they are provided 
with plenty of water, and are frequently changed from paddock to paddock. Do not 
allow sheep, horses, and cattle to run in the same paddock, and never give them the run 
of all paddocks. Fences must be kept in good repwr. Wheat-growing undoubtedly 
pays best, and therefore receives more attention than other branches of agriculture. 
Up-to-date farm implements should be used, as they represent a saving in time and labor. 
Horses are best for farm work, and a good team &ould be kept, including a few mares 
from which to breed. Matters can be so arranged that litide work is lost hy Ihe rearing 
of foals, provided the farmer is a careful and capable driver. Ihe man who is able to 
sell a couple of horses every year finds his income consMerably increased. With all classes 
of stock the best animals omy should^be bred from.” 


Mor<Aard« Febraary 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, ll^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. B. Kitto (chair), W. Toop, H, Laskey, G, Parsons, E. B. Kirkland» 
W. Munro, H. Kupke, W. A. Toop, and one visitor. 

Stone-gathering. — ^The following paper on this subject was read by Mr. H. Kupke 
** All stones should be carted off as ^n as they are brought to the suriace of the ground. 
The best method is with the tip-dray and three horses, and there should be three men to 
do the work. One man should woik each side of the dray. Cool weather rimuM be 
chosen for the work, as it is very tiresome in hot weather. When new land is broken 
up it may he harrowed before the stones are cleared, as it makes the work much easier. 
When the fallow is worked again more will come to the top. Farmers in some cases 
have been cultivating their land for the last BO years or more, year after year ^ing over 
the stones with the plough, harrows, cultivator, binder, harvester, or stripp^ ^ 
The wear and tear on the machinery in one year b far greater than the oost of during 
the stones.- Stones are far more troublesome than stumps with all eUsm of machlneiy. 
Farmm frequently say that there is not time to clear thra up. If this Is the case would 
it not pay to engage extra hands to do the work, rather than be faced with the necessity 
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of pTirolia«img new machinery every three or four years ? For the last 20 years I have 
had to cart stones off my land. I have taken off as much as 300 thiee-hoise loads in 
one 3'ear. Had I not done so my machinery bill would have been much greater than 
the cost of labor for clearing the land.** Members generally agreed with the statements 
contained in the paper. Mr. W. Toop drew attention to the fact that it was advisable 
to cart the stones into gutters and washouts. If they were placed in heaps rabbits would 
utilise the shelter afforded. Mr. R. Eitto had very frequently noticed that the best 
crops were on stony ground* 


Mount Remarkable, February 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21 in.) 

Peesent, — Messrs. L. A. Bauer (chair), W. Foot, W. Oldland, J. MoTntoslv L. George, 
and H. H. Davie (Hon. Sec.). 

Msleose Water Scheme. — ^The Hon. Secretary brought forward for the consideration 
of the Branch the suggestion that steps should be taken to obtain a reservoir on the 
WiUochia Creek for the purpose of securing a water supply for Melrose, Booleroo Centre, 
Willowie, Pinda, and Hammond. He pointed out that the undertaking could be carried 
but with less expense than was entailed by most of the water schemes at present working 
in South Australia, and estimated the area that would come within the scope of the work 
at 200 square miles. Members decided that the Hon. Secretary should confer, with a 
view to arranging a public meeting, with Mr. A W. F. Ey, who had already taken levels 
and done much preparatory work. Members expressed the hope that the residents of 
Hooleroo Centre and Willochra would use every endeavor to help on the scheme, which 
would provide for the settlement of hundreds more families in the; district. 


Warcowle. March 1. 

Presekt. — -Messrs. McAskill (chair), Teifer, W. Webb, Taylor, W. Sanders, W- Grossman, 
Bennett, J. Duffy, Feincler (Hon. Sec,), and five visitors. 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

W^'hing Wheat in Btdh — ^The suggested substitution of the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk for that already in vogue was duly considered. The Chairman stated that he had. 
when farming at Wasleys, weighed 80 four-bushel bags of wheat carefully and accurately 
•on an Avery ^les, bag by bag, and then weighed them on a weighbridge. Hie latter 
rented in a gain of Idlbs. weight. This, members agreed, showed how accurate a weigh- 
bridge could be. Members thought a great saving of time and labor wouM be effected 
and more general satisfaction would be secured by the adoption of the prbposaL 

Fom LSbor&rs^ Bhcka . — ^The proposal to survey small blocks for farm laborers in new 
hundreds did not present itself to the majority of membms as being capable of being 
carried out iu accordance with the ideas embodied in the scheme. Members thought that 
if the laborer was provided with a holding of his own title his time would be taken up 
on it just when bis services were required by the farmer. The Branch decided not to 
support the idea. 

SdUng CatSe hy Live Weight — ^A discussion took place with reference to selling 
cattle by live weight, and membeis approved of the proposal to institute the system. 


Willowie, March 1. 

. ' (Average annual rainfall- 11 *61 in.) 

• Present.— -Messrs. T. Hawke (chair), L. and I. McCallum, L. Hughes, A, Gray, J. Stone, 
Wl P. Foulis (Hon. »Sec.), and one visitor. 

’^IBSTEONS FROM CONGRESS FOR OPINION. 

Wheat in Bvlh, — Members were opposed to the idea. They considered 
4kat perhaps the weights would be more accurate, the method would be slower 

was a rush at the stations, and the agents would not have an opportunity 
Cf deitoethig li^t bags. This would give unscrupulous men an opportunity to defia^; 

the method would be costly, and that the b^efits .4erived wo^Id npt 
for 0ie e:ttra cost, ' 
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. SeUing CaUk hy Live Weight — Membets thought the system of selling cattle by lire 
weight too cambersome to be of advantage. 

Farm Laborers' Blocks , — ^The proposal that the Government should survey small blocks 
in new hundreds for farm laborers was considered. Members agreed with the idea, but 
thought 20-acre blocks would be quite large enough. . 


Willowie, March 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 ‘Cl in.) 

Pebsbnt.— Messrs. T. Hawke (chair), A. W. Howard, E. S. Bristow, S. Bull, W. R. 
Greig, S. Tucker, L. Hughes, D. McCallum, Basley, J. Stone, W. P. Foulis (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitors. 

Water Supply por Willowie.— Mr. L. Hughes contributed a paper in which he 
pointed out that there were four available sources of water supply for the Willowie district, 
viz., the Spring Creek Weir, Gregory’s Well, Willowie Springs, and the Blight’s Estate 
water. An abundant flow could be secured from the Spring Creek Weir, hit the long 
distance over which the pipes would have to be laid made the scheme an expensive one. 
For the second alternative it would be necessary to raise the water from the creek to a 
30,000gall. tank, from which it would flow by gravitation to the township, supplying a 
number of farmers en route. To take advantage of the Willowie Springe supply a weir 
would have to he built, and the water distributed by gravitation. However, the best 
means of supplying the township wonld be to purchase an acre of Blight’s Estate, and 
on this sink a well say 6ft. by 6ft. A I2-hor8epower engine would raise the water to 
a 30,000galL or4.6,0jXlgall. tank. This could be raised to a height of 4ft. on concrete, 
which would be easily obtained, as there was plenty of sand in the creek. It would only 
be necessary to fill the tank two or three times weekly, and the outlay for pipes would 
not be heavy. The whole scheme should not cost more than £400. A good discussion 
followed the reading of the paper. Mr; Tucker thought Mr. Hughes’s estimate of the cost 
of the Blight’s Estate scheme altogether too low. ^mething should be done to give the 
district a water supply as soon as posrible, for it was capabm of carrying a much greater 
number of stock provided permanent water was available. He favor^ the Gregory’s 
Well scheme. Mr. Bristow thought the water rates wonld be a burden to those who had 
gone to the expense of putting down tanks and dams. The Chairman thought a direct 
pipe line from Gregory’s Well would be the most profitable undertaking. Weeds and 
d^ris accumulated in the WiBowie Springs, which made it undesirable U> connect with 
this source. The Hon. Secretary said a large scheme, emluiacing the emsservation of 
flood waters and connecting with Gr^oiy’s Well, would beet secure the interests of the 
district. The following resolution was unanimously carried*. — ^‘‘Tbis Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau favors a scheme for the supply of water for this district from Gregory’s 
Well, the pipe line to be as direct as possible.” ' 


Wilmington, Febraary 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, n}in.) 

JPbeseet. — Messrs. S. George (chair), B. (jfeorg^ McGhee, HoH, J. and G. Sciinppan, 
A. B. and E. J. Gloede, B. litchfleld, J. Zimmermann, and B. B, Scholefield. 

Farm Haritbss.— Mr. B. George the following short paper : — ‘‘ Harness should 
always he taken off horses when they are feeding, and hung up out of the weather. When 
not in use collars should receive special attention, and be in good repair. All leather 

should be washed in warm water and soft soap twice a year, when thoroughly dry 
should be oiled with neatsfoot oiL The proper time for this treatment is during the 
months of March and September.” 

Sorb Shoulders. — Mr. B. George dealt with this subject In a paper as ioUows 
“ It is difficult to say whether sore Bhouldem can be cured wh& tbe horse is Iteing worked. 
They cm^ihly can be prevented by washing the shouldets with water momii^ and night 
for 8 mr 10 days just before commencing Imrd woxk. Some farmers think it too much 
trouble to take the hemess off horses wken^they are feeding for dinner-bouri or even 
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clean oS the hoises ; but both should be done. A good brushing each day cleanses horses^ 
and tends to improve their health. They work better, and the short time spent in brush- 
ing will be well repaid,” 


Wllmtngtoii, March 27. 

(Average annual lainfall, I7iin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Hannagan (chair), A. E. and E. J, Gloede, S. Robertson, B. J. 
Litchfield, J. F. Jacobs, A. H. Noll, E. McGhee, W. and G. Schuppan, 3>. and S. George, 
W. Hill, W. Slee, B. Jericho (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Teeatsient op Seed Wheat. — ^The fohowing paper was read by Mr. G. Schuppan : — 
“ There is not half enough attention paid to obtaining seed wheat true to type and name. 
If farmers would take a little more interest in selecting their seed, it would certainly be 
to their benefit. How often do we see a field where we can distinctly see two or even 
three different varieties in one crop. One cannot always get his seed as pure as it should 
be ; but when one has it clean it should be kept so. With the up-to-date machinery now 
at the disposal of the farmer this should he little trouble. When securing seed always see 
that it is perfectly ripe. Take time and patience to clean or grade it. I prefer grading, 
as it is more satisfactory and more profitable, for all the small and cracked grain can 
saved. Fifty pounds of graded wheat is equal to 6(Hbs. that has not been graded. If a 
fanner puts in about 300 acres this saving of lOlbs. per acre equals SObush. on 300 acres ; 
at 3s. 3d. per bushel this is equal to £8 2s. fid. per year. If tte wheat shows any signs of 
smut it should he pickled. When required lor sowing in the early part of the season, 
while the ground is in a dry state, it should be pickled about two weeks before seeding, 
to give it a fair chance to dry out propeiiy. If sown sioon after, pickling, while the grain 
is mokt, it comes in contact with the manure, which draws moisture out of the soil. This 
may not be sufficient to cause the seed to germinate, but causes it to mould. The quantity 
of bhiestone to he used should be according to the seed. If it is free from smut it will 
not require a strong solution : but lib. of bluestone to Shush, of wheat is enough at any 
time, if a stronger solution is used, it may be injurious to the wheat. Always sow new 
wheat if possible.” To illnstrote the advisahleness of sowing new grain, Mr. Schuppan 
gave the following results of experiments he had conducted : — Of 50 grains new wheat 
sown, unpiokled, 50 grains grew ; of 50 grains old wheat sown, and pickled with Jib. 
bluestone per bushel, 32 grains grew ; of 50 grains new wheat sown, and pickled with ilK 
bluestone per bushek 48 grains grew ; of 50 grains old wheat sown, and pickled with )^lb. 
blue8t<m6 p^ bushel, 28 grains grew ; of 50 new wheat sown, and pickled with fib. 
bluestone per biiEhel, 32 grains grew ; of 50 grains old wheat sown, and pickled with fib. 
hlneBtoae pear hostoA, 22 grabs grew. Of the 150 ^ins of new wheat 130 grew, while 
of the 150 grains of M idaeat <^y 82 grew. In discussing the subject, Mr. D. George 
agreed that ^ seed taken from new wheat was preferable to old seed wheat. When re- 
quired br sowing on dry ground, the seed should be pickled 14 days previous to seeding, 
oilinrwiBe the m&t wheat would draw the super, and start the grain. Mr. Noll had for 
yeMB nsed cold water when pickling grain, and his crops had not been smutty. The grain 
dried more quickly when cold water was nsed. 


Wirrabara, March 2. 

^Average annual rainfall. 30in.) 

Present. — Messrs. E. J. Stevens"^ (chair), P. and H. Lawson, C. F. H. Borders, J. 
Kendrick. J. and C. Hollett, W. Marner, W. Bowman, A. E. Stott, J. F. Pitman, S. Thistle- 
ton, W. Stevens, and A. E. Woodlands (Hon. Sec.). 

Cultivating at Seeding TniE. — A long discussion on the relative advantages of 
the disc harrow and the skim plough for seeding oiJerations took place. Members favored 
the use of the latter. 

Sttnkwoet. — ^Mr, J. Kendrick initiated a discussion on the value of dragging discarded 
rails from the railways over grazing country for the purpose of destroying stinkwort. 
He explained that in the southern paifts of the State this was done with ]bhe idea of destroy* 
ing ferns. Members were of opinion that the toughness of the plant would preclude any 
auceessfu! results attending ilie operation. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

Mnndoorat March 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14in.) 

Present. — Messrs. C. H. Button (chair), A H. Cornelius, J. H. Shearer, G. M. Wilson, 
and W. J. Shearer (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from CoNaEBSS fob Opinion. — 

Farm Laborers^ Blochs . — ^The proposal that the Government should survey small blocks 
in new hundreds to provide holdings for farm laborers was duly discussed. Members 
did not think the idea practicable, and suggested as an alternative scheme that a farmer 
employing a married man should give him the fixed tenure of a comfortable house and a 
small area of land for his own use. 


Port PIrie, Fehmarsr 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, l^lin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Welch (chair), Munday, Johns, Hawkins, Lawrie, Greig, Birks, 
Wright (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

A Retro.spect. — ^Mr. Thos. Johns contributed an interesting paper, in which he dealt 
with the various features of the weather conditions during the 191 X season, and pointed 
out the effects on crops generally. Continuing, he said — “ There is no doubt that had 
it not been for the heavy rainfall of 1910 leaving moisture in the subsoil, the crops and 
feed would have been very much worse than they were. There is a point in connection 
with our fallows that we wSl do well to note. Last year quite a number of farmers claimed 
to have got a better result from their fallow that was not worked. They followed on 
the same lines, but found that their claim was unfounded. The crops generally were 
comparatively free from disease. There was very little takeall, which bears out the 
statement that takeall is worse in wet seasons. Bed rust made its appearance early in 
the season, but there is no doubt that dry weather held it in check. There was com- 
paratively little black rust, but altogether too much smut.” In discussing the paper 
Mr. Munday said crops would probably not have yielded so well had it not been for the 
heavy rainfall of the previous year. Tie three days’ heat wave toward the end of October 
bad done more harm to his crop than anything else. The crops in Wandearah had been 
reduced in yield quite one-thbrd on account of the heat. On the whole they were ftee 
from disease. Br^ rust, however, appeared in July — a crop of Jonathan being ratheSt 
badly affected — ^but owing to the dry spell at the latter end of the season the yield waa 
not affected to any great extent. Smut or bunt could be prevented by careful picklmg. 
He took the precaution to pickle his seed wheat at least two or three weeks prior to sowing, 
and had proved that if t& course was adopted there would he very little smut in the 
crops. His best wheat last season was Comeback No. 6. Late Gluyas yielded next l^t. 
Bed rust affected Gluyas, whilst Comeback was free from it. Cariuchaers Eclipse, 
sown under good conditions, although a promising-looking crop, had not yielded weB 
Mr. Hawkins said his best yidds were from Eclipse, Gluyas, and Hinges Bed, the first- 
named being the best. He usually pickled about a fortoight before sowing, and was 
not troubled with smut. Bfis crops sown after the rain had gelded 6bush. per acre more 
than those sown diy. Mr. Greig had grown wheat for 14 years, and had never been docked 
for smut in the sample. There were conditions under which pickling was unnecessary, 
and it was* not advisable to. do this if the wheat was free from smut, as the pickle had 
a harmful effect on the germination and growth of the plant- He had grown Bobs, Ghyvas, 
and Golden Drop wheat last season, the last-named being an early-maturing variety, 
which he thoi^ht would prove well suited to local conditions. The Chairman said Car- 
michaeTs Eclipse had not been a success — the sample being smutty. He also 
Gluyas and King’s Early wheats, both of which he preferred to the first-named variety. 
Mr. Johns, in replying, mentioned that Comeback No. 6 had done best wth !nm !a^ 
season. Gluyas came next, but Eclipse was latbmr poor. Bluestone pickle' han<Bcapped 
the crop, and a strong solution was detrimental to ihe health of the the wheat plant. 
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It did not matter how early the wheat was pickled before sowing if a weak solution was 
used. He had sown Comeback No. 6 wheat, both pickled and unpickled, in the same 
paddock under similar conditions, and had obtained a yield of several bushels less per 
acre from the pickled portion of the crop. 


Port Pirle, February 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12Ain.} 

Pkesest. — ^Messrs, Welch (chair), Gre^, Hector, Eagle, T. and E. Johns, Kichtcr, 
Jose, A. M. Lawrie, Wright (Hon. ^c.), and two visitors. 

Wheat : Eably or Eate Sowirq. — Mr. E. J. Eagle read a paper, which was also 
read at the Conference of Northern Branches at Crystal Brook, and which will be found 
on page 939 of the current issue. In discussing the subject, Mr. Johns said experts had 
advocated sowing late wheats early and early varieties late ; but he did not thhi^ this 
was a good plan to adopt. It was an advantage to have a portion d theorop in 
so that it would be ready in good time for harvest, especially so that tiie hay coOld he 
carted and stacked befom the crop was ready for the stripper. ^Hie ^epaxa^cn of the 
soil should reodve more conademtion than it did at present. Dry seasous had been 
experienced in the past, and no douht they would come again, and it was the duty of eveiy 
farmer to prepare for dry cemditions by fallowing the land early, and afterwards work- 
ing it well to conserve as much inoisturB as possi^. For h numher d yem sowing the 
seed under dry conditions had been practically a failure, and. If pos»hle, s^ing operations 
should not be commenced until after rain. Mr. Oreig emphasmed the importance of proper 
cultivation of the land, which would greatly a^^ in the production of good crops. Dry 
sowing had not been a success of late years. Wnefn wheat was drilled in with fertilisers 
before rain there was a danger of the fertilisers drawing just sufficient moisture to start 
the grain, and if rain did not fall soon after the probability was that a proportion of the 
grain would be spoiled. Mr. Kichter would start seeding after the last week in March 
if the conditions were favorable. It was advisable to make an early start, as by doing so 
a good crop of straw would generally be obtained, even if the crop did not yield quite 
so much wheat ; and hay was always a valuable i^t in this district. It was only in 
exceptional instances wimre good results were obtained from sowing. last season 
he had sown a paddock with CSarmichaers Eclipse ; 60 acres of it, sown before the rain, 
had yielded 22bu8h. per acre, and 62 acres in tl^ same paddock, put in under moist con- 
dfiMM, had letumed ]7|bus^ per acre, leaving a gain of 4ibu8h. in favor of the diy sown. 
In aosiher fidd of 142 acres, 52 acres were sown dry, and yielded 9 bush, per acre, and 
from roxsamder of the paddock, which was drilkd in after rain, he had obtained 
26lKifl^ liter acre, leaving a maigin of nbush. per acre in favor of the crop sown soon after 
the xaixi. ' Mr. Jose was not in favor of sowing before rain, as there was a liability on sandy 
iand oi the crop beixig blown away if put in diy. The Chairman would wait for a few 
days after nun before starting see^g operations, and then get the crop in as soon as 
possible. Mr. Eagle said his experience went against dry sowing, but farmers should 
be guided by the conditions of their land and the circumstances in which they were placed. 
Mr, Johns mentioned that the soil setting together and becoming practically airtight 
when sown before niin, could be overcome by hanowing such land after rain to loosen 
the surface, so as to allow the air to penetrate into the soiL 

Homestead Meeting. — ^Members spent some time inspecting Mr. Greig’s liomesfead- 
The fine fruit garden w’as the object of favorable comment. 


RedhIU, March 19. 

(Average annual lurnfall, 

Pbesent. — ^Messrs. P. Wheaton (chair), J. Pilkington, Lines, Haye?i Trewren, Prevosl, 
B. and E Steele, Stone, Button, P. H. and F. H. Wheaton (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Babley. — The growth of barley on stubble lands, as outlined by Professor Perkins in 
his address at the Crystal Brook Conference, was discussed. Members generally agreed 
with the Professor that light soils were best suited for barley-growing. It was thought 
to be soi^what inferior to wheat and oats as horse feed ; and it was questionable whether 
msowing of large quantities would be profitable, as the prices ruling at present were 
mot wch to hold. 
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Whyte-Yarcowie, March 4. 

(Avemge annual rainfall, 12 Jin.) 

Fbbsbnt. — ^Messrs. Lock (chair), Wittwer, Pearce (two). Hunt, McGregor, Jenkiufii 
Faulkner, Mitchell, Walsh, Jenkins (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Questions eeom CJonghbss eor Opinion. — 

Selling Gatlle hy Live Weight — ^After due consideration of the suggested introduction 
of the system of selling cattle by live weight, the Branch failed to see that any advan- 
tage would result from the change. 

Farm Laborer^ Blocks . — It was resolved that a better scheme in this regard would bo 
for farmers to erect cottages on their holdings for married men, and allow them the use 
of a piece of land, say 10 acres in extent. 

Co-oPBRATivB Purchasing por Farmers.— Mr. McGregor read the following paper : — 

There is no class that is imposed upon to such an extent as the farmers when they are 
buying their a^icultural machinery. The reason for this seems to be that farmers are 
very much inclined to play a lone hand, and they are about tlse only people following an 
important industry who do not combine together for their own protection. This is all 
the more surprising when we know that the farmers are strong enough in numbers and 
means to command a fair deal in anything they require in connection with the working 
of their farms. Take, for instance, an article that is becoming very popular, not only 
with farmers, but many business people as well, namely, a handy-sized motor engine. 
For an up-to-date engine of, say, five horse power, we are paying, roughly speaking, 
£100. Now I obtained recently a price list from an American manufacturer. I^e pri(^ 
quoted for an engine of that power, with latest improvements and five years guarantee, 
was about £26. The import duty is 25 per cent, on the factory price ; the freight I 
believe is something under £10, so that an engine that we are paying about £100 for could 
be landed here for about £40, Why should 50 per cent, of the money we pay for an imple- 
ment be pcwketed by people who have nothing to do either with the making or working 
of it ? It is not only on engines we are being overcharged, but we are paying in about 
the same proportion for our binders, and all other Imported machinery. Instead of the 
loc^ manufacturers selling their machines direct to the fanners, they are sold first to 
an implement company, to be resold to the farmers at an increase of about 30 per cent, 
on the maker’s price. When we come to think of how we are being overcharged, it seems 
hardly creditable that we submit to it year after year, when the remedy is absolutely 
in our own hands. By co-operating the fanners would be in a position to deal directly 
with manufacturers, thus cutting out middle men and agents. My idea is that the farmers 
should form local co-operative companies in various centres. There are many different 
ways they could be worked. I will not attempt to go into details, further than to say that 
each company should be complete in itself, but at the same time they could work together, 
so as to be able to place larger orders, and so command a reasonable price. A plan that 
seems to me a workable one is the formation of co-operative implement factories in a 
small way to begin with. This would put-the farmer in a position to make, buy, or import 
anything be required^ The advantages of such a company are many. It could 
be easily handled, and would only require a moderate outlay. It is a oert^ty that the 
farmers must sooner or later combine, and tbe sooner the better. It is time the system 
of buying throc^h agents was done away with. The purchase of super, in bulk lota 
could also be arxang^ on tbe co-operative basis.” Members thought that much might 
be saved in the direction indicated by the paper. One difficulty^ however, was to get 
the farmers to see eye to eye as to the partiou&r make of implement requir^ 


LOWER-NORTH Ol^?lCT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.J 

An^aston, Mar<^ 2 * 

(Average annual rainfall, 21Jtn,) 

i^E.sBNT. — ^Messrs. Heggie {cha»r). Friend, Wishart, Gi^^, Sibley, Ball, Smith, Stephens, 
Br. Cowan, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Question Box. — ^The meeting took the form a discussion on a number of mattors 
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raised through the medium of the question box. With the idea of securing a better 
crop from a shy bearing Royal George peach, members recommended working afresh 
with a better variety, fiberta, for preference. Under present conditions the majority 
of members were of opinion that it would not pay to grow apples for export at 3s. per 
case. For oidium, members thought Bordeaux mixture a more satisfactory spiraty than 
sulphur, as it was easier to apply and the results were surer. The likelihood of currant- 
growing continuing as a profitable industry was thought to depend to a large extent 
on the supjjort which growers afforded the Dried Fruits Association, and the care exercised 
in planting the vines. It was agreed that a vineyard of red la^ with a 9in. subsoil, 
and a rainfall of 20in., would return best results by l^ing continually cultivated to a depth 
of 5in. or fiin. 


Blyth, Febraary 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16-28in.) 

Pbesent. — Messrs. A. L. McBwin (chair), Dunstone, Zweck, Buzacoit, Lehmann, 
A. A. and J, C. Schulze, Ninnes, Williams, J. S. McEwin, Gell, H. W. and W. 0. Eime 
(Hon. See.), and four visitors. 

PiCBUGSTG Seed Wheat. — M r. J. S. McEwin contributed a paper, in which he stated 
that of the various preparations used for the pickling of seed, viz., bluestone, formalin, 
and fungisine, the former was the safest, cheapest, and sumpl«Ut smut preventive. The 
cost of formadin was nearly double that of bluestone, and the results ftom its use were 
in no way better, and in addition when formalin was used it was necessary that the 
seed should be sown the day following the inkling, otherwise the germination would be 
hampered. The method of pickling adopted by the writer of the paper was to about 
three parts fill a 60gall. tub with water, into which 21b6. of bluestone were placed. The 
bags of wheat were lifted into the tub by means of a chain running through an eyebolt 
in the roof, and were allowed to remain in the jnckle until the bubbles ceased to rise. 
It was necessary to use 2lbe. of bluestone for every 10 or 12 bags. In discussing the 
subject, Mr. A. A. Schulze said he had used both bluestone and fungisine last year, and 
so far as he could see there was no difference in the result. When dipping the seed he had 
complete^ submerged it. He noticed that the mice attacked the wheat pickled with 
Uoastone, but did not touch the fungisine-pickled seed. Mr. 0. Eime thought 2lbs. 
of Ifiiieetone to fiOgalls. of water was insufScient. Members generally agreed tlmt it was 
advisable to dip bags in a trough when pickling. 


Qare. dianiiarv 26 . 

{Average annual rainfall, 24iit.) 

Pebssnt. — ^Messrs. D, M. McKenzie (chair), J. Berridge, F. S. Walker, J, Dux, D. 
Menzie, F- "BtyoT, J. H. Kn^psteln, F. Keane, J. Scales, D. Forbes, A. Dunstan, C. Scott. 
R. and G. Yietoreeii, H, May^, B. Daly, W. Cowwd, W. Taylor, and P. H. Knappstein 
(Hon. See.). 

D^tzeg Industry. — ^T he Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) delivered 
a lecbore, m the course of which he 8aid~“ South Australia could never become a great 
dairying country. Climatic conditions were against it, although in a few favored spots 
dair^g could be carried on a!one very satisfactorily. As a rule, however, the farmer could 
not do better than go in for mixed farming, and the farmers recognised this. During the 
last three years dairying, hov ever, had made great progress, and the production of butter 
had increi^ed very considerably. The weakest spot in the dairying industry of the State 
was the carelessness and incifference with reference to the breeding of dairy stock. It 
was one of the cardinal points that more attention should be given to breeding of stock, 
otherwise dair^ng could not prove suecessfuL With good sires better stock woirid be 
produced and increased retiims- received. The average return per cow in South Aus- 
tralia was, roughly, about £001bs., whereas in other States from SOOlhs. to 4001bs. were 
received. It cost as much to keep an indifferent cow as it did to keep a good one. They 
sho^d be fair to the cows and fe^ them well, or they would not prove profitable. He 
advipd them to keep none lut the best stock, feed them well, keep records of their pro- 
duction, and ^t rid of the ‘scrubbers.’ Breeding for dairying and breeding for beef 
were totally different things, and the feed for beef cattle would perhaps not always suit 
duly cattle. He strongly advised the growing of lucerne for food for dairy cattle wherever 
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practicable, as the best results would be obtained from its use. Pound for pound it was 
nearly as valuable as bran. He also advocated the feeding of maize, millet, sorghum, 
and clover, and spoke appreciatively of the use of ensilage, which was one of the best 
fodders for keeping cattle in good condition. He preferred the Jersey breed for dairying 
purposes, and also pointed out the merits of Shorthorns, Holsteins, Ayrshijres, Guernseys, 
Danish, and Red Poll cattle. He strongly advised cleanliness in connection with the 
dairying business, and pointed out instances which had come under his notice where 
cleanliness had not been observed,” Illustrations of the various types of cattle were 
placed on the screen, and their good points and imperfections were pointed out by the 
lecturer. 


Clare, February 16. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Pbesent. — ^Messrs. D. McKenzie (chair), W. Coward, A. Lee, C. Scott, J. Berridge. 
D. Forbes, F. Pink, J. Dux, A. Pycroft, F. Hicks, P. H. Knappstein (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Questions erom Congress for Opinion. — 

Weighing W^at in Bulk . — ^The proposal to substitute the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk for that at present in vogue was duly considered. The following resolution was 
passed : — “ That this Branch advocates the system of weighing wheat by the load, as 
is practised in New South Wales.” 

Pigs and Pig-breeding. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. Hicks : — “ The aim 
of all pig breeders should be to raise a pig with a body that will as nearly as possible fill 
the four squares of a rectangle in proportion to its size. Ab animal of this shape is much 
heavier than the round pig. The square shape gives a much greater proportion of the 
most valuable parts of the pig, namely, the hams and shonlders. Many people object 
to the improved breeds because they are too short, but they appear short because they 
are so broad. A minimum of bone and a maximum of flesh is what is necessary in a 
profitable pig. In selecting a sow for breeding it need not necessarily be pure-bred, but 
should have a good dash of Berkshire blood in it. The Poland-China-Berkshire^crossed 
sow mated with a pure-bred Berkshire boar produces an excellent pig. Sows of this breed 
are good doers and good mothers, and 12 and 13 are not uncommon litters. The young, 
if f^ fairly well, develop into fair-sized baconeis very quickly. I have also tried the 
Berkshire-Sssex-cross. This is a good pig on the first cro8s,-but upon crossing the second 
time they invariably turn out runts, ^e most important point in pig-breeding is to 
select a pure-bred sire (Berkshire for preference). In choosing the sire always look out 
for the points of a good pig, namely, head wide in front, ears erect and point^ forward, 
chest wide and rising well to the shoulders, shoulder-blades well sloped backwards, ribs 
well sprung, loins wide and slightly arched, hind-quarters not sloping or narrow towards 
the tail, hams well let down and full at the twist, chest wide with elbows well out, fore- 
ribs wide underneath, flanks well let down and straight, legs straight and small in the 
bone, hair plentiful, bright, and vigorous. The size, according to the breed, should be 
medium. Extremes are undesirable.” Mr. Forbes did not favor crossing any other 
breed with the Berkshire, and stated that Berkshire meat and fat were far better than 
that from any other breed or cross-breed of pigs, as it was not near so flabby. He advo- 
cated shutting pigs up, and not letting them roam in paddocks to partly forage for them- 
selves, and stated that the Berkshire was the easiest pig to keep fat, and it ate very little 
after it was fat. He did not think apples or any frait were any good at all to feed to 
pigs, as they were too bulky. It paid better to allow a sow to rear only six or seven 
young ones in a litter, and to feed them properly. Mr. P. H. Knappstein considered it 
was best to cross the OTiite Yorkshire with the Berkshire, as that cross made better bacon 
pigs than the pure Berkshire, and they would also be fit for the market as porkers long 
before the pure breed. He also advocated allowing pigs to roam and fdrage in paddocks. 
They should only be given a little feed in the morning and evening, as he did not think 
it paid to shut pigs up and feed them on grain. Fruit was sufiScient to give them in 
the morning and evening if they were allov^ to roam in the paddocks during the day. 
Berksbires put condition on too quickly, and so were loo heavy and clumsy to roam ; 
and besides they generally had small litters, and it was often the case that they killed 
half of what they had through rolling on them. Mr. Menzie favored the Berkshire to a 
certain extent, but thought they put condition on too quickly. 
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Clare, March 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24m.) 

Pbesent. — ^Messrs. B. Forbes (chair), J. Dux, F. Keane, T. H. Maynard, J. Scales, 
A. Pyeroft, J. Berridge, B. Uoyd, E. and G. Victorsen, and P. H. Knappstein (Hon. Sec.). 

WoBKSHOPS 02ff THE Fakm. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. B. Lloyd ; — A 
well-equipped farm or garden should have a workshop and the necessary outfit and tools 
for repairing breakages, and doing simple work in connection with blacksmithing and 
carpentering. Often breakages occur which could be easily and quickly r^alied on 
the plaoB if one had the outfit and tools necessary for the purpose, which otherwise wotdd 
have to be taken to the tradesman, perhaps some distance away. This means a good 
deal of expense and loss of time which coifid be avoided. Besides this, there are simple 
which could be done on the place during slack time or wet weather, such as making 
swings and S-hooks, sharpening ploughshares, picks, and other things too numerous to 
mention, which would mean a considerable amount ofi the blacksmith’s bill during the 
course of a year. When any implement or machine is finished with for the time it should 
be brought to the shop, cleaned, put away, repaired, and painted if necessa^, ready 
for use when wanted again. The shop should large enough to enalfie the uni^ments 
to be brought in for overhauling and repairing, and should to wdl lighted, and fitM up 
conveniently for doing the work. The carpenters benst^ and took ooidd be at one end, 
and the blacksmith’s outfit at the other. The shop should have^^bdlvaB and racks fitted 
around the walls in which to put the tools. Each toed should l»ve its fdaee, and ^ould 
be always kept in its place, so that it could be found when reqtilred, outfit and tools 
most necessary are a forge with either bellows or fan.-h|ss^ anvH, viee^ hlacksml^’s 
drill, tongs, hammer, sledge, hot and odd ohisds, set of shoeipg tpolsv pun^ns, &q. The 
most useful carp^ter’s tools axe a handsaw, wood ohlsei, dbw iMunmer, mallet, spirit- 
level, brace and hits, bradawl, square, jade, smooitlmi^ pbmesy and a draw-knife. A few 
bars of the most naefol fiat and round iron shoeid kept on hand. It is a good idea 
to have a scrap iron heap dkin to the as tli^ Is a lot of good and useful iron in 
out-of-date and worn nut which can be made use of at the forge. A good 

Bup^y cl aseortad boHe aa^ mefc wise nuls, screws, and rivets should dways be handy, 
and the diop shruM las In ibm disesussion which followed, tSt. Hnk said 

it was a go^ idea to have a senap iron heap near the shop. Mr. Maynard stated that 
it meant a great saving to have a workshop. The producer must not expect to tom out 
a peace el work l&e a tradeemaa, bat he could always fix up breakages temporarily matH 
Ike time was over. Hr. P. H. Knappstein thought it would be a good Idea for any 
one havh^ a wmkshop to get a Ifiacksmith to do a few weeks’ wenk every year in the 
idadc, thoe mending hareakages, Ac., and not have to take the imj^ments fliat required 
attanthm Into the nearest township. Any man ought to be able to make Ids own S-hooks 
and eye-holts tiiat would suit his purpose if he had the toola 


FreellnH* March 

(Average annual rainfall, I7iin.) 

PEBSSinp.--Mes6is. F- H. Heinrich (chair), G. T. Elix, M. >Shanahan, H. Koch, J. A. 
Mattlske, Keindozf, Kelder, Harvey, and S. Naim, of the Stockport Branch. 

Field Tbial. — It was decided that a field trial should be held under the auspices of 
the Branch, and a committee to make arrangements was duly appointed. 

Sheep on the Fabm. — ^The fdlowing paper was read by Mr. S. Naim : — “ I would 
like it plainly understood that I am recommending the keeping of sheep on a farm as a 
by-product, and not as the main source of income. Australia is peculiarly adapted 
for the raising of sheep, our mild climate making housing and artificial feeding unneces- 
sary. Even in New Zealand, with its reputation for fat £mbs, I have been told on good 
authority that lambs have to be weaned and fattened on rape or some such crop. With 
us we can produce prime lambs straight off the ewes. The Jambs should be ready in about 
six months, providing they have had anything like a fair show. Allowing for an 80 per 
cent lambing, and life, per head for lambs, the sheep will produce Ss. per head for lambs. 
Allow 4s. per head for wool, and it will work out at I2s. per head, or £60 for every 100 
sheep. The amount of fertility the sheep convey to riie soil must not be overlTOked. 
The greatest problem that faces the world to-day is the possibility of the soil beoomin<^ 
so thoroughly wheat sick that it will refuse to produce the grain on which we aB depeiS 
so much. !]^ scientist and the chemist have given us superphosphate, which has no ' 
fieuht rided off the evil day. One great law of nature is that nothing shall be lost, and 
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the waste of the animal becomes food for the plant, and the plant food for the atiiTnaT. 
If we assist the laws of nature, the more feed that is consumed from the land the more 
fitted the land becomes to produce feed. There is scarcely a weed growing that sheep 
will not pick down, even if they do not kill it out altogether. The consolidating of the 
soil is an important indirect gain from the sheep, and on the rich, black land at Freeling 
it would be a great advantage to have the fallow tramped firm and solid in this manner.” 


Mallala« March 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, IClin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Naim (chair), S. Marshman, R. C. East, J. L. Cumow, S. J. 
Temby, F. M. Worden, W. McCabe, T. H. Worden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Selection op Seed Wheat. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. W. McCabe : — 

The most important point connected with the production of wheat and other crops 
is the selection of the se^. Seed that suits one class of land may not suit another ; there- 
fore we must look for that which best suits the different classes of land. Try to get s^ from 
the farmer who has land similar to yours, and whose crop returned the highest average. 
Sowing cracked and shrivelled grain is waste. It interferes with the evenness of sowing. 
For getting the wheat clean and the grain even the grader is to he recommended. Barley 
is a nuisance in the wheat at present ; it helps the yield, but does not improve the look 
of the crop.' The best way to get barley out is to pick it just when it comes out in ear. 
As the barley is generally ahead of the wheat, it can then he .seen easily. We shall always 
have barley in our wheats while there is barley in the hay. After getting wheats that 
suit our land, we can improve on them if we pick out a few of the best Wds, as near alike 
as we can find, and sow and reap them separately from the main crop, l^fore reaping 
the strip if we pick out the best heads again, and keep on breeding from them, we would 
always have good seed. It is advisable to change seed with some reliable farmer in a 
different locafity every two or three years, as a change improves the wheat and keeps it 
from deteriorating. Sow about 701bs. of clean seed to the acre with the 7in. drm, as 
then a thick crop will cover the ground and keep the weeds in check. Give a dressing of 
about IdOlbs. of super, to the acre. If the seed is free from smut it should not require 
pickling, unless the ground is very damp, when it is advisable to treat the seed with 
about lib. of hluestone to 4galls. of water in a cask that holds about SOgalls. of ibe solu- 
tion, with the aid of a perforated cylinder that fits inside of the cask, such as McCabe’s 
patent pickier. With this, one can pickle about 10 bags an hour by pouting half a l»[g 
at a time through the solution. It should be pulled up immediately, so that the grain 
is only washed. The longer it is left in the solution the more likely is the germination 
to be affected.” 


Nantawarra, Febraary 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, ij>in.) 

Present.— Messrs. R. P. Uppill (chair), T. Dixon. A F. Herbert, J. Nichohs, S. Sleep, 
W. Smith, F. Sutton, J. Sinclair, B. J. Herbert, G. L. Tucker (Hon. Sec.), aikd one visitor. 
Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Weighmff Wheat in Bulk . — The proposed substitution of the system of weighing wheat 
in bulk for that at present in vogue was discussed. Members expressed tl5 view that 
if the scales were regularly tested the present system was satisfactory. 


Northfield, March 5. 

(Average annual minfall, 19in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Rowe (chair), Ck)ldney, Westphal, Thompson, McCauley, and 
Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Harness.— In the absence of the writer (Mr. Roeger) the following paper was read 
by the Hon. Secretary ‘ Harness is a very expex^ve item, but this expense may be 
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greatly curtailed by taking care of the harness from the moment it is purchased. When 
a person buys new harness he takes great care of it while it is new, but as soon as the new- 
ness is worn off, little thought is given to it. Collars, saddles, and bridles are sometimes 
thrown into comers and left there till again wanted ; consequently, before long they 
break and wear out. Instead of a set of harness lasting something like 10 years to 20 years, 
it is worn out in from two years to four years. !First of all it is advisable to purchase 
nothing hut the very best, as it will prove the cheapest in the long run. By securing 
second rate or second class harness’ cheaply you more than pay the extra that you 
would pay for the best in repairs, or else by discarding it years sooner and having to make 
a fresh outlay. Users of harness should procure a lx)ttle of neatsfoot oil, and a few tins 
of Ford’s harness composition, and give the harness a dressing of the oil and composition 
three or four times a year. This will keep it clean and pliable. A great deal of saving 
may be effected by paying proper attention, at tbe right time, to repair®. There are 
many repairs to which a handy man should attend himself, by k^ping a saddler’s outfit, 
sucb as a ball of hemp, a few awls and needles, a piece of cobbler’s wax, a good assort » ent 
of copper rivets, and a clamp, which may be made out of two pieces of stringybark about 
2iin. by |in., fastened with three screws at the centre. The drau^t of the collar and 
hames should come well above the point of the shoulder. Inattention to this point 
is to a large extent the cause of horses jibbing and sore sbouldezs. Kothing but leather- 
lined pipe collars should be used, as the leather can very easily be kept clean, wl^ieas with 
the chpck lining the dirt, salt, and hair are held, and upon the horse sweating these cause 
the lining to become hard and lumpy ; and if it is not cleaned after use each time it will 
finally raise sores on the shoulder. Steel coQafs, althou^ strong and lasting' and easily 
kept clean, are very injurious to the shordder of the &rse. I have always found it 
advisable to keep a se^^rate collar for each horse, and not one ooHar for two or three 
different horses, as this tends to alter tbe shape, thus making it a bad fit for all of them. 
When purchasing a collar it is advantageous to it fitting somewhat tight, and before 
using soak it in water for five or six bourn. It will ihen be found to pull into tbe required 
shape easily.” In discussing the subject, Mr. Westphal stated that the adjustment 
of the hames was an important factor. Sore shoulders were often occasioned by the care- 
lessm^ of the driver in spite of a wefi-fitting collar. He preferred leather lining to the 
collars. Mr, GoMney used only pipe collars, and favor^ check Kning. Well-fitting 
collars were frequenUy pulled out ox shape by straight hames. Mr. McCauley objected 
to tbe use of neatsfoot oil. Tallow, lard, nugget, and kindred dressings would keep the 
leather in better heart. 


Salisbury, February 0; 

(Average annual rainfall, 18‘45in.) 

PBSSENT. — Messrs. Moss (chair), Sayers, John, E. V., A. J., and A. H. Harvey, Bagster, 
Bussenschutt, Sexton, McGlashan, Short, James, Shepherdson, Hlman, Heal, Hooper, 
and Jenkins (Hon. Sec.}. 

QUESTlOliS XSOM CONGHESS FOB OllBIOIff. — 

StUinff CaUie by Live Weight — ^After duly considering the suggested introduction of 
the system of selling cattle by live weight, members decided that the present method 
was satisfactory, and there was no need for the change. 

Farm Laborerjf' Blocks . — ^The Branch considered the proposal that the Government 
should survey small blocks in new hundreds for the purpose of providing farm laborers 
with holdings. It was thought that there was no necessity for this action. 

Wheat and Hay Yields. — ^Mr. Bussenschutt initiated a discussion on various matters 
connected with the harvest. He had found Kinor’s Early a good hay wheat, but it went 
down badly. This variety did best when sown late in May. Gallant’s Hybrid was also 
a good wheat for hay. He considered that if the seed was sown on the surface of the 
ground with the manure in a dry seeding time, and then harrowed over, a better plant 
would result. He had drilled in Icwt. of manure per acre before seeding and another 
Icwt. at seeding time, and tlie return fully warranted the extra dressing. Members 
geneiullv considered that in view of the stiff nature of the soils in the district it was not 
advf.^ble to work them too fine— if they were kept open better results would follow. 
Considering the light rainfall of the season, the crops were especially good ; but it was 
doubted whether, in the event of there being another dry season, the average worOd be 
80 good, as there would be very little moisture in the fallow. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Coorabie, March 3. 

(Average annual rainfall about 12m.) 

PjaESEjn?. — ^Messrs. Riddle (chair), Hobbs, Gregor, Cousins, Woodfoide, Wheadon, 
and two visitors. 

QuBsnojrs vbjom Conobess bob Opinion. — 

Weighing Wheat in hulk, — Members favored the proposal to introduce the system of 
weighing wheat in bulk where large quantities of grain were to be dealt with. 

SeRing OatSe hy Live The proposal to introduce the system of selling cattle 

by live weight was discussed, and members decided to afford it their support. 

Farm LSborers^ Blocks, — The suggestion that the Government should survey small 
blocks in new hundreds for the pui^se of providing holdings for farm laborers was thought 
by members to be unworkable. 


Elbow Hill, March 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 78.in) 

Present. — ^3klessis. Cooper (chair), Dunn, Rehn, Jacobs,- Freelh, and Wake (Hon. 
Sec.). 

QUESTIONa PROM CONGBBSS POB OPINION.— 

Belling Cattk. hy Live Weight, — ^A lengthy discussion on the proposed introduction of 
the system of selling cattle hy live weight took place. The majority of members failed 
to see that any good results would accrue ; others thought it would be an advantage 
to the person who had had little experience in judging the weight of cattle. 

Farm Laborers^ Blocks, — ^The proposal that the Government should survey small blocks 
in new hundreds to provide holding for farm laborers did not meet with members' favor. 
It was thought undesirable that a laborer working on a farm should live off the plaoe ; 
the farmer should build a house for his man. Mr. Dunn stated that working men m this 
district who had held blocks in their own names had disposed of them. 

Manubial Tests. — ^Mr. F. Rehn had been conducting tests with the idea of ascertain- 
ing the value of manure applied in different quantities. He had four plots of follow 
land, each four acres in extent, the treatment and results being as follows : — 


Plot. 

Manure. 

Seed. 

Variety. 

Result. 



Lbs. 

Bush. Lbs. 

1. 

SOlbs. Wallaroo super 

45 

Gluyas 

IS ao 

2. 

SOlbs. special 

45 

<c 

17 32 

3. 

No manure 

....... 45 

«c 

IS 31 

4. 

401b8. manure 

45 

tc 

15 30 


The most noticeable feature of the test was that the wheat grows on the unmanured 
plof^ No. 3, did not possess nearly as much straw as the others. 


Ko|ipio, March 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, Hin.) 

Present. — Messrs. G. Howard (chair), G. B., G, R., and M. T. Gardner (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

Homestbab MBBTiNa. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. G. Howard. 
Members inspected the orchard, which included over 1,000 fruit trees and 600 vines. 
It was rather late in the season to see the trees at their best, more especially as they 
were generally too young to bear heavily. During last year Mr. Howard had dressed 
two. rows of vines with sj^lal orchard manure at rate of about Icwt. to the acre. 
Those vines that had received the manure were owvying a veiy much heavier cft>p than 
the others. Some peach trees also had been dressed wfth about Olbs. of special manure 
per tree, and showed a much more vigorous growth and heavier crop of fruit than the 
nnmanured trees. Last August Mr. Howard planted 400 trees, and 99 per cent, were 
thriving. 
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Mlltalfe, March Z. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14^in.) 

Fbesbkt. — S leasia. E. P. Smitli (chair), W- G. Smith, l^msey, P. G. and A M. Wilson, 
T. W. and E. Storey, P., J. S., and B. Jacobs, G. Brooks, W. E. Heir (Hon. Seo.), and 
two visitors. 

SttitabIjE Wheats eoe Distbict. — discussion on this subject was initiated by 
Mr. P. J. Wiliron reading a paper on “ Selection of Seed,” which had been written by Mr. 
J. Spencer, of the Clarendon Branch, and printed on page 772 of the February i^ue 
of the Journal, Mr. Wilson thought that farmers should try different varieties of wheat. 
He had found that Tandilla King, Marshall's No. 3, and Comeback were good wheats, 
but Gluyas was better. Other members had tried Golden Drop and found it good ; but 
generally members were in favor of Gluyas as the best all-round wheat for this district. 
In reply to a question as to which wheat would best stand feeding down, Mr. Jacobs said 
he was not in favor of feeding down any wheat, but Gluyas would stand it best if it was to 
be done. Members generally agreed on this point, llilr. T. A. Wilson had tried bearded 
Gluyas last year. He had sown 2bu8lL of seed on three acres, and had reaped 18 bags, 
which was a good return for the season. He thought three-quarters of a bushel to the 
acre was quite sufficient. He had seen lightly-sown crops turn out welL Mr. F. Jacobs 
thought a fairly liberal sowing was preferable. Mr. C. fearle last year had experimented 
with different quantities, and had found that thiree-quarters of a bushel to the acre had 
yielded the best return. It was resolved that each member should set aside plots of five 
acres, to be sown simultaneously, with equal quantities of manure, but with 40lb8. and 
601bs. of seed respectively. 


Vtersk mains, March 2. 

{Average annual rainfall, 14in.) 

Peesbnt. — Messrs. A. Bamsey, A. and C. Venning, W. Gale, W. 8teveiLS, J. and M* 
Abrook, F, Braunack, T. C. Homhaidt, G. and A. l^rber, W. Lee, H. G. Homhardt» 
G. C. Bilney, M, Hunt, R. Hill (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Oamfbell Scrub Bake. — ^Mr. C. L. Venning contiibuted a paper, in which he pointed 
out that where it was a practice to drill in new ground before ploughing, the use of the 
scrub ralce was advisable. In low mallee and bush, where a good bum could not be 
obtained, H was very usefuL It would handle sticks up to 7ft. in length. The lifting 
device for emptying the rake was an excellent one. Three horses were quite sufficient 
draught for ordmary country, and where the ground was hard two steady horses would 
suffice. Members genersBy agreed that the implement was of use when it was necessary 
to deal with suudl mallee. 


Yadnaiie, March 2. 

Present. — ^Messrs. C. B. Schubert (chair), J. H. Marston, J. A. and E. Kruger, J. A., 
C., and F. Dreckow, A. Jericho, A. Spriggs, W. Brown, R. B. Deer, R. Parbes, J. J. Deer 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Fabscenq ny Mallee ^uhtey. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. Kruger : — “ The 
tot essential in farming in new country is the water supply. I prefer well water ; but if 
it is not possible to obt^ this, tanks should be put down where there are good runs. Scrub 
should he rolled down where possible, but if it is too big some axe work will have to be 
done. A house and stables snouM be erected near the centre of the block. The former 
should be of stone, and the latter of iron. The stables and chaff shed should be on a gentle 
slope, and drains^ slmuld run to the east. A tank for drinking water should he placed 
at one end. All buildmgs should be put up neatly from the start. Before burning scrub 
the timber should be thm^ in from a strip about half a chain wide, all rubbish cleared 
off, and a belt ploughed right round ^e iwed portioru A day with a good hot wind 
should be select^ on wliic*h to bnm the scrub. As soon as the land is cleared ploTi ghiTig 
could ^ commenced with a Linke A Noack patent disc - plough. For seeding use the Sun 
dise drill. Drill in 451bs. to fiOlbs. of well graded seed per awre, and about 501bs. to SOlbs. 
of caper. A plot of oats as well as wheat would be of considerable value for hay. After 
seeding fencing should be attended to. Where obtamaUe, teattee posts should be put 
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not less than ISin. in the ground, and from 12ft. to 15ft. apart, with a strainer at each 
twentieth post. Netting should be 3ft. 6in. wide, and put well into the ground. A 
No. 8 galvanized plain wire is best to attach to the top of the netting. This, with a barbed 
wire on top of the posts, maJkes a very effective fence. Paddocks should not be larger 
than 200 acres eacln They should be as near to the homestead as possible to facilitate 
the removal of stock from one to another. The Sunshine harvester is the best, as it 
does not need so much labor. With the ordinary stripper, however, you could save all 
the chaff.” Members agreed that it was essential to curtail expenses as much as possible 
when commencing farming operations. Where there was clay it was preferable to scoop 
dams rather than to rely on tanks for water. 

PLOUGHiNa Esr New Land. — ^Members unanimously considered the mouldboard 
plough better than the disc for new country, as although it did not cut the shoots so well, 
it assisted very materially in clearing the land of stumps. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Forster, Marcb 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, l(}|m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. C. Hayman (chair), J. G. Whitfield, J. and T. Searle, and W. Sears 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Farming in Scrub Country. — ^Mr. J. Searle read a paper on this subject, in which 
he pointed out that it was advisable when commencing operations in new country to 
clear as great an area as possible for cropping the first year. A few head of poultry should 
be a source of profit, but cows should not be kept until the required feed and water were 
available. Horses should be purchased young. AH feed required should be grown on 
the place, and fruit and vegetables for household use should be raised wherever possible. 
It was bad policy to purchase on credit. Care should be taken of the cocky chaff, as 
this was valuable in seasons of scarcity. Mr. Whitfield suggested that more ]^uitry 
could with advantage be kept, and foads were profitable. Mr. T. Searle thought it inadvi- 
sable to keep fowls, on account of foxes. He would keep cattle, and Mr. Hayman said 
brood mares would be more remunerative. 


Geraniam, March 2. 

Present. — Messrs. W. Mitchell (chair), Lang, Leahy, Wendlebcmme, Dohnt, A. J. * 
and I. J. Mitchell, Jacob, Reed, Norton, Lang, Charlton, Hammond (two), Pannell (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Questions erom Congress eor Opinion. — 

Weighing Wlieai in Bulk . — After considerable discussion it was decided that the Branch 
should support the proposal to introduce the system of weighing wheat in bulk. 

Prospects. — ^Members e^ressed the greatest confidence in this portion of the Pinnaroo 
district as a wheat-producing area. Although the weather conditions prevailing at last 
harvest were unfortunately unfavorable, the country was undoubtedly good. 


Geranium, March 24, 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. Mitchell (rfiair), I. J. and W. J. Mitchell, F. and W. Hammond, 
E. Wendelboume, J. Bowden, Lang, Lithgow, Norton, Biatbhford, Leahy, Bohnt, Pannell 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Malleb Farming Problems. — Mr. E. Blatchford dealt with various matters in a paper, 
in which he said that no hard and fast rule coidd be laid down for the regulation of agri- 
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cultural operations. Every farmer should know the nature of his own particular holding, 
and even when that was so it would be found that a certain thing done in a workmanlike 
manner one season would probably prove a great success and the following year an 
utter failure, even though performed with equal care. In the matter of stubhle-buinmg, 
he would not do it immediately after harvest, but preferred the latter end of Eebruary, 
because of the fact that the sap of the mallee roots did not recede till the end of March, 
and if the stubble was burnt too early it would be found that the shoots would sprout 
again slightly. Fallowing should be done early, and he contended that when stli^wort 
and other such rubbish got a hold in the district they would be of the greatest benefit 
to farmers, because they would be compelled to work their fallows well to keep the weeds 
in check, and also to do it after the rains caused the germination of the rubbish, which 
was nature’s correct time. Many other departments of work were touched on and freely 
d^usaed. Mr. D. Leahy would bum his stubble as early as possible, as he considered 
the free action of the sun on the land for the first two or thn» years, while it was yet 
^mewhat sour, had a beneficial effect which more than counteracted the results of a 
few second-growth shoots. 


Lameroo, Biar^ Z. 

((Average mmual rainfall, 16in. 

Pebseitt.-— Messrs. E. J. TrowlMridJ^ (chair), Leekie, Ihyer, W. J. Trowbridge, Jericho, 
Blum, Wray, 0. E. and F. W. Eime, Gibbtm, Oamerotk, (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Qu^tiobs teom CJoNGBEsa ion OManoK.'— 

Weighing IFAeot ia BidA — ^Boe oonsideraiaoiii was given the proposal to substitute 
the system of weighing wlbeat m for that at present in vogue. Members thought 
the chance would be an taspitiveMSit^ and decked to afford it their support. 

Fi^m JUtborear^* euggeation tJbat the Government should sunxy small 

holdings for fana laborers in new hundreds was discussed. Members decided to support 
the {HopoeaL 

liufiOBAixow Of Fabx Iiabobxbs. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. A. J. A. 
Koeb (fihm. Geeretaiy) at the previous meeting: — ‘"To deal thoroughly with the 
iBLiBigratioii ol farm hands will always be a hard matter. While permanent employment 
onm alwa^ be louad lor tradesmen of all descriptions, the same cannot be said with regard 
tojbrm iwaida. With earp^ters and other tradesmen their work is the same, whether 
t«^ a*w engaged in Australia or any other part of the world. When once the teclinical 
part is mastered it is only d%htly altered to work in with local conditions. An English 
farm hand », however, faced with an altc^ether different problem. He finds that his 
revec^ yeais of farm life in England will not stand him in much stead. He may be able 
^ drive a wapon team, or harness horses, but as far as his knowledge of modem Australian 
iinpleiiienis is concerned, he would certainly have to start at the bottom of the ladder 
and woik his way up. Farmers in different localities have so many different ways of 
doing the same work that a man should be thoroughly well used to farming in several 
localities before he could claim to be a practical farm hand. Could we be sure of getting 
good, reliable men, those who are willing and able to learn, who know how to go about 
their work, we would have plenty of employment for them. Thc^se who are immigrating 
to Australia at present are most ambitious. They have heard casualty that a high rate 
of wages is procurable here, and expect same immediately on arrival. They should be 
content to ial^ a lower rate of wages until they became thoroughly acquainted with their 
new sunoundisgs. Usually when an employer sees a man trying to get on he will give 
eveiy encouragement, and raise his w^es jhom time to time as he progre^es in his work. 
No employer cares to sm a man do his work in a dilatory manner, and the more energy 
he displays the nKwce will bis eervloes be appreciated. Our (jovemment ia etisking each 
applicant for a farm laborer to deposit the sum of £4 with the immigration officer, to 
partly pay the passage of the pereon afplied for. But they have made no provision 
whereby the farmer can get the amount bask from his man on his arrival. This seems to 
people mfair, although we know that the Ckivernment is losing in each case about 
£14 or £lfi. *ShouM an employ 4 be unsuitable, there Is no means whatever df the employer 
bMag recouped for the expense be has incuired, and tihe next man mH gain it because be 
gete bis man by edging him loeaUy. It is good to bear the optrmisio remarks of <«Br 
newcomers, but they should not be led to b^e that all Is mUk ^nd bon^. Tb^, 
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like others, will have their times of disappointment. Many difficulties must be overcome 
by them, but when once thoroughly used to our general conditions they ^ould make as 
good colonists as did their forefathers, who helped to build this country to its present 
state of prosperity.” Reference was made to the fact that many immigrants who engaged 
as farm hands were incompetent. Mr. Ross thought good men could afford to pay their 
own way, and that assisted immigrants were not worth much. 


Parrakle, March 20. 

(Average annual rainfall about Kiin.) 

PitBSEHT.— Messrs. F. J. Dayman (chair), A. J. Beelitz, 0. Heinzel, W. Threadgold, 
P. W. Randall, R. F. Brinkley, M. F. Lee, F. W. Gravestocks, J. Temby, T. Lewis, N. G. 
Good, C. E. Hammond, F. S. Dayman, W. Bastian, H. Deiner (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Care op Machuteey.— The following paper was read by Mr. N. G. Good “ The 
care of farm machinery is a matter that is often neglected." How often, on going on a 
farm, do you see machinery of all kinds standing about totally unprotected from the 
weather ; and especially is this the case on farms in newly-settled <&striets. is a 
very big mistake, and one that can be easily rectified. Building stone sheds for our 
machinery is too expensive, A shed with an iron roof, with the sides built up neatly 
with stumps, will keep the rain off the machinery. All the woodwork of the machinery 
should be well painted. Every farmer can do this himself with very little cost. If we 
were to paint it every two years it would be in a lot better order. Small repairs should 
always be attended to immediately after you have finished working the machine. 
Thoroughly overhaul and clean off all oil and grease as soon as possible. Note what 
things are worn out ; you can get these fittings and put them on during inclement weather.” 
In discussing the paper members said it was a good pl^ to look over the machine every 
morning before commencing work to ascertain whether any bolts had been lost, or nuts 
worked loose. Stone walls were preferable for machineiy sheds, and Mr. Lee considered 
stumps were dangerous on account of fixe. He had his machinery overhauled and painted 
by the blacksmith every year. Mr. 0. Heinzel had used old super, bags sewn together 
to make sides for his ahe&. 

FAiBOffESTG IN Pabbakie Districjt.— Mr. 0. E. Hammond read a short paper in which 
he expressed the view that a farmer with one team of horses should sow not more than 
250 acres yearly. This area should be fallowed and worked well — In the first place 
ploughed with the share plough, then harrowed (after the stumps had been poked up), 
and following this worked back with a heavy disc. About 50 acres could be cut for hay, 
and the balance reaped. CSows and fowls could be kept to assist in swelling the income, 
and a few pigs would also be a source of profit.'^ Mr. Bastian agreed with the views of 
the writer of the paper. He had tried to grow lucerne last year, but his efforts were not 
attended by success. Messrs. Dayman and Good would only fallow and sow 200 acres 
with wheat, and would put in oats on 50 acres of stubble. Mr. Temby did not think It 
advisable to use a share plough. The fallow would be best worked back with a dise. 
The Hon. Secretary said the finxows were not used nearly enough in the district. 
ECarrowing twice after rain did the land more good than one cultivation with ^y other 
implement. Members agreed that it was ahsolutdy essential to secure a good bum in order 
to grow wheat in this district. 


Waikerie, Febraaiy 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.} 

Pbesent, — Messrs. 0. Bunou^ (chair), J* Jones, F. G. Rogers, E. J. Burton, A Lewis, 
S. Modestach, J, J- Odgeis, (Hon. Sec.) and two visitors. 

Questions ebom CJonobess bob Opinion. — 

Farm Ldborers‘ B?ocjbs.-~The suggesrion that the Govennnent should survey small 
blocks in new hundreds for the purpose of providing hddm^ for farm laborers was duly 
discussed. Members decided not to support the idea. 

Two-headed Wheat, — Mr. E, J. Burton tabled a sample <d Federation wheat in the 
ear, possessing two heads on each stalk. He stated that he had several patches of wheat 
In his crop which showed the same peculiarity. 
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Waikeiie, March 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Pbjsext.— M essrs. J. 0. Rowe (chair), F. G. Rogers, E. J. Buxton, W. J. Green, and 
J. J. Odgere (Hon. Sec.). 

RxcK-DRYES-a CuRTJANTS AND Lexias. — ^Mi’. Rogers briefly described the method 
of drying currants on wire netting racks. The usual practice, he said, was to use rough 
timber, the ordinal v posts being S^ft. out of the ground. There were four rows of 2in. 
mesh netting 4ft. \sade, the wire used being Hi Neptune. The racks were then covered 
with hessian. He pointed out that on one occasion, after a Jin. fall of rain, it was found 
that the water had dripped off the racks, and the currants were much dryer than those 
on the trays. Galvanized iron was a suitable material for roofing. Membera were 
unanimously of opinion that rack drying w’as an improved method, was labor saying, 
and less costly in so far as material was concerned. Mr. Rowe thought the galvanized- 
iron roof would interfere with the drying of the Gordos. He tabled a sample of raisins 
dried in one week, which were a beautiful color. The fruit had been placed 4in, thick 
on the raek®. 


Wilkawatt. March 2, 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Ivett (chair), H. M, Harvey, D. F. Bowman, H. F. and O. Ahms, 
J. W. and F. W. Altus, E. W. and H. Brobker, C. Schulze, T. Sorrell, A. J. MoAva^y, 
J. O'Shea, M. Hayes, W. J. Tyler (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Blacesmithcng on the Farm. — ^Ihe following paper was read by the Hon. Secretary : — 

This subject appears to me to be one ol the avowed items in connection with farm- 
ing, and yet more money could be saved by having a small blacksmith shop on the farm 
than in any other way. Why tl^re m not more blacksmith’s shops on farms is not 
because the farmers think themselves incapahk of doing the work, but because they think 
the expenses of a plant are too heavy. But that is not the case, and a very fair set of 
tools can be bought for £7. It should be the aim of every fanner to possess a small set 
of tools. How many times have we seen wire substituted for bolts or fractures ? Of 
course wire is very handy, but just consider the life of the machines. Where you have 
wire bracing up a' fracture there must be friction, and in time wear, and perhaps later on 
anotl^f bre^age, which could be obviated by five minutes spent in the blacksmith 
shop threading a bolt or bending a stay. I will endeavor to give some idea as to the 
costs of different tools which are essential to do the work. First comes the forge. For 
ordinary farm use the portable forge is quite good enough. It will work iron satisfactorily 
up to neaiiy 2m. Above that the local smith shop is the best place to get the work done. 
Although 1 have had Sin. rock drills sharpened in my forge, I do not think it pays to do 
these jobs in the small forge ; too much coal is used. The forge will cost about 
£2 78. fid. My reason for advocating the portable forge is that it can be moved about 
as wanted, and in fact can be cart^ to the machine. A Icwt. anvil is quite heavy 
enough. Then there is the vice ; 4m. jaws will be sufficient, and should cost about 18s. 
Small tools, consisting of an anvil cutter (3s.), and three pairs of tongs at 98., are neces- 
sary. There are, of course, dozens of tools, such as top swages and swage block, one can 
buy if one has the cash to lay out. A swage block is far more handy than a lot of bottom 
swages, as they are apt to get lost, and probably cost more in the long run. A swage 
block costs about £1 per cwt., and a Icu^. block is quite large enough for small work. 
A hack saw should be on every farm, apart from the blacksmith shop, as it saves a lot of 
hard woik with the hammer and chiseL A Kfin. saw is a very handy size, and costs about 
3s., the saws being about 48, per dozen. I have not mentioned the hammer, because 
every farmer has a hammer of some sort. A light slogging hammer is useful also. For 
* drawing out iron it is neoessaiy to get it to a good white heat, and then proceed to weld 
the j^int and draw out as though a square piece of iron was wanted. If a round iron is 
required it can be rounded off after it has bten drawn out. The same heat is necessary 
for bending. I have seen farmers trying to draw out iron when it was a dull red color, 
but after a few blows the iron split and was of little use. After a little practice in tnaVing 
S hooks and such small jobs, a man will soon see what heats are best for working. I 
should like to suggest that the Advktoiy Bcwid, invite an expert blacksmith to write a 
detailed account of the process of wotkmg inm for the benefit of producers who are on 
tile lookout for information of this kind. I believe the Victorian Jourwd is printing some 
thing of this kind. It would prove very interesting to almost every farmi.” 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, February 27. 

(Average aimiial minfall, 36*3in.). 

Present. — ^Slessrs. H. Jacobs (cbair), T. Jacobs, Amo Jacobs, Tom Jacobs, jim., 
C. Lewis, H. Lewis, J. Lewis, G. Hicks, J. Tozer, and S. H. Comow (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. — ^Mr. Amo Jacobs tabled some plums, the name of the variety being unknown 
to members, and the Hon. Secretary tabled samples of King David apple. 

Eirly AxjTTTisiN.-r-Mr. T. Jacobs drew attention to the abnormally early autumn. 
Many of the fruit trees were already denuded of all foliage. He was afraid that there 
were other causes than, the long, dry spell. He knew of trees that were growing in moist 
situations that were also bare. In some cases the apple trees had more fruit than leaves. 
Drier years than this had been experienced, but he had never seen the trees looking so 
bad. Mr. Amo Jacobs said the drought was undoubtedly the cause of the trouble. He 
had noticed that the late fruit more particularly was suffering. The early kinds, where 
the crops had been gathered before the heat wave, were not affected nearly so badly 
as the later kinds. The Hon. Secretary thought the long, hot, dry summer was the cause 
of the whole trouble. Mr. J. Lewis attributed it to the heat wave. Mr. Hicks said he 
always had his best fruit on the hill sides, as the clay was nearer the surface. 

Waste Products. — Mr. T. Jacob initiated a discussion on the subject of the utilisa- 
tion of waste products. There was always much about a farm or borne that could be 
termed “ waste,” and with attention and a little care much of this could be utilised to 
good purpose. Windfall apples were usually fed to the pigs, and this was worse than 
waste. This year many apples were wasted over and above those fed to pigs, and these 
and the others could have been better utilised. A splendid vinegar was to te made from 
apples, and enormous quantities could be so utilised. It- should not be necessary for 
anyone in an apple district to buy vinegar, as he believed it would pay one to purchase 
cheap apples to make this article. Generally the tops of potatoes were used to cover 
the tubers when dug, and they were afterwards wasted. People did not seem to realise 
their splendid feeding qualities, especially to milch co'^. He always fed the tops to bis 
cows, and he knew that it paid him handsomely. One of his neighbors had a happy 
knack of turning out all manner of useful kitchen utensils, such as cake and blanc mange 
tins, and patty pans, from old keiosine tins, and also used them for swinging baskets 
for plants, &c. He stated that Mr. Molineux had once said that where many fowls were 
kept, and children were plentiful, it would pay to, gather up the waste feathers about the 
hen yard, and it was quite likely that such was the case. Mr. A Jacobs mentioned that 
Captain Hill, of Sco.tts (^k, always boiled the waste apples with a little bran and 
molasses, and when so treated they, made a splendid fodder for cows. Mr. C. Lewis 
disagreed with Mr. Jacobs when he said that it was worse than waste to feed apples to 
pigs. Last year he bad fattened seven or eight pigs on apples. They had been fed entirely 
on this fruit for two months. 

Rope Machine. — ^Mr. S. H. Cumow had constructed a rope machine, smd he gave a 
practical illustration on the making of rope from waste binder twine, afterwards explain 
ing the construction of the machine, which was simple and easily made. 


Hartley, Mareii 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, IBin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. B. Wundeisitz (chair), Hudd, Pratt, Richardson, Tydemann, 
HiH, G. and T. Phillips, Bums, and Birmingham (Hon. Sec*). 

Questions from Congress tor Opinion. — 

Farm Laborer^' Bloclof , — The proposal that the Government ^ould survey small blocks 
in new hundreds for the purpose of providing holdings for farm laborers was discussed 
at length. Members thought that, uidess the blocks were very small, the laborer would 
be engaged working his own land when most required by the farmer. The better scheme 
was for the employer to erect a cottage for the laborer, and allow him paddocking for one 
or two cows. 

Harvest. — ^The harvest was reported as not being so good as last year, the season having 
been too dry. Federation, on the- whole, had been the highest yielding wheat, although 
in a few instances it was almost a complete failure. YfirndlUa King also yielded welL 
Land that had been fallowed in most places returned good crops of about from ISbush. 
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to 22biish., but in most instances, where the land bad not been fallowed the crops were 
failures. The Chairman had a good crop of King’s Early from seed which he bad obtained 
from the Eoseworthy Agricultural College, but rough weather had militated against a 
heavy yield. Huguenot and Tuscan were considered the best wheats for hay. Most 
members favored the former, as it consisted of a solid straw, and stock were very fond 
of it, even if it was very coarse through being grown on heavy flat land. 


Ironbank, March 1. 

PfissENT. — ^Messrs. 0. Morgan (chair), W. Slater, Cl Coats, E. Coats, W» Dalton, Q. L. 
Coats, 6. Pole, W. Coats (Hon. Sec.), and two vistiora. 

Stoawbebsy Cui.tube. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. Chas. Mo^an : — 
** To grow strawberries to advantage one "must see that the ground is suitably situated, 
and also that it hss a good clay subsoil. A piece of ground lying well to the south, facing 
the north, with a slight incline to the west should if possible be selected. All scrub shduld 
first be knocked down and left until it Is dry enough to bum well By burning one got 
a certain amount of potash, which is very desirable for growing strawberries. The t^t 
way to prepare the soil is to grub it up to a fair depth and leave it to sweeten until the 
following year. This will enable you, as soon as the first rains come, to grub your ground 
the second time, or to plough to a depth of two furrows. I prefer the grubbing, as this 
mixes the soil better and leaves the bottom rough, which will be found more suitable 
than a smooth bottom. Your ground will need to be broken to a depth of from ISin. 
to 2ft. The deeper and finer it is the better it will hold the moisture. After this It will 
need to be gone over with a larked hoe. to break up all lumps or clods that may be 
on the surface. When you have got the bed smooth bonedust should be spread at the 
rate of from 20cwtB. to SOewts. per acre. Dig tbis in with new forks, to put the manure 
well down. The bimbes will be deeply rootea, and able to withstand a hot dry summer 
if this is done.*^ 


Kannaiitoo, «laiiiiafy 27. 

(Average annual rainfall 17in.) 

PaiBXsrT.->-Meesrs. W. Downing (chair), W. G. Mills, J. Shepherd, A. Hay, H. Pym, 
H. B. Downing, S. and R. Critchley, B. Talbot, E. Shepherd, A. Mills, and W. Mills (Hon. 
See.). 

DuBTSUimoir ov Babbits. — The following papers were read by Messrs. R. Talbot 
and A. lOUs reepeotively Rabbits in this district are a great pest because they breed 
so fast. The hea^ means of destroying them in the summer time is to go around the 
paddock wiUi a gmbbing-axe and shovel and chop in all the holes with the grubbing-axe 
and throw the iSsse sand that the rabbits have dug out on to the top of the hole, so that 
the rnblnts when they push out will not be. able to get back without some trouble, because 
the sand being dry and loose, will run in after the rabbits have passed out. Wajare the 
pests are thick, lay poison at the same time as, or even before, yon fill up the burrows. 
Where they are not very thick, I prefer shooting them ; but at this time of the year the 
skins will not pay for the trouble. A good way, where there is a large warren, is to put 
a wire-netting fence around it. Leave no burrows outside that are connects with the 
ones inside, or the rabbits will get out ; then put down poison. In the winter, when the 
grotxnd is wet, the best method of rabbit destruction is trapping. As you pick up the traps 
jtm must fill in the holes well ; and to make a good job, put the traps on top after you 
DRYe filled the holes. Where you have only a lew burrows dig them out and level them off 
smoothly. In ground that is ro^h, some prefer leaving the burrows open after they are 
dug out.” ''First of all, if poesibk, mbbits should be kept out. To do this we will 'have 
to wire net paddocks of alwut 500 acres, keeping the rough country divided the 
arable, for we know it is almost an Impossible task to kill rabbits where it is rough. Keep 
an eye on fences every fortnight or two, for creeks dry up this time of the year, and in 
s(^ country rabbits dig under. On some large estates where the country is clear they 
ime a bullock team and an old idough to smother tire pest and destroy the holes, and 
where it is watered by dams and wateriioles they imice off stock and poison the water, 
or eke put double netting round so that the rabbits cmi get in but not out. ln< this way 
they get thousands in a single night Where tins ctnmot be done, it is advisal^ to kiH 
Hie rabbits when they are thinnest This is at mating time. You can then catch them 
sdih traps, keeping as many good dogs as you can muster to catch loose one^ or otherwise 
Hioot them. When winter sets in is the poper Hme Aground Mng 
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soft. This is sjx expensive, but the ’ best method if you have time to spare. When 
digging out clear the dirt right out and finish the hole to the end so that they will not have 
-a place in which to start again. Use carbon bi-sulphide in a Suddeth machine. This acts 
very well until the end of spring, when the gi*ound gets hard and cracked. Two men 
will use igall. or more in one day where holes are plentiful After filling in holes well 
and digging shallow openings out, set traps on top of large burrows to catch outsiders, 
as they will open boles almost immediately. Destiny hollow logs and such harbors. 
When feed gets dry is the proper time to lay poison, and, if possible, lay after rain, as the 
ground is fresh and the poison does not get so dirty. poison well, so that fire is not 
likely to occur. S-A.P. by itself is not strong enough, so add one-quarter of a stick of 
phosphorus well dissolved'in a pint of boiling water, putting in a cup of honey and one 
of brown sugar, each dissolved in a pint of water. Add nine pints of water and mix this 
with the pollard. Lay poison in small pieces not too close together. Make plenty of 
tracks — this keeps one rabbit from getting too much. Drop baits around all water, 
and where rabbits are plentiful place rings around all holes. If there is any over, put it out 
on buck heaps and such places. Three or four days later fill in the holes. This smothers 
them in sandy country in hot weather.” It was decided to request the District Councils 
of Monarto and Naime to enforce the destruction of rabbits. Mr. A. Hay mentioned 
that his efforts to poison rabbits with wheat had been veiy successful. He mixed one tin 
of S.A.P. with lOlbs. of brown sugar and just enough water to dissolve the sugar. Into 
this was mixed IJbush. of wheat and enough pollard to dry the whole. 


Kanmantoo, March 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Hay, Talbot, Wooley, Shepherd, Downing, Critchlev, A. Mills, 
and W. Mills (Hon. Sec.), 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Farm Laborers^ Blocks . — ^Members considered at length the proposal that the Govern- 
ment should survey small blocks in new hundreds for the purpose of providing holdings 
for farm laborers. The scheme was thought to be unworkable. Unless the blocl^ were 
of a size sufficient to enable the holders to make a living from them they would take ibe 
first opportunity of disposing of them, and if they were of such a size the holders would 
spend their time working the holdings, and the object of the scheme would be defeated. 

WooLCEA-SSiNG AND ROLLING.— Mr. Hensbaw Jackson, the Wool Instructor, delivered 
a lecture on the classing of farmers’ clips, and with the aid of a few fleeces, illustrated 
his remarks. It. was decided to form a class in the district for the purpose of securing 
a course of lectures by the Wool Instructor, and 15 intimated their intention of jmning. 


Eonitwood, February 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, Zlm,) 

Present. — Messrs. W. H. Hughes (chair), E. J, Cinn, CL J. Blackley, W. and J. KichoRs, 
E, H. Glyde, H. Vogel, J. Roebuck, A. F. Pumiss, J. R. Coles (Hon. &o.), and two visitors. 

Horesstead-Mbetino. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. A. Eomiss. 
The packing-sheds were Inspected, and the party then proceeded to visit the orchard. 
Apple trees, which were last year transplant^ from a rich fiat to the side ci a hill, gave 
promise of satisfactory growth, despite the fact that they were 14- years old when removed. 
A large Winter Nelis pear tree, which until this season had fwled to bear, had produced 
a very heavy crop. Last pruning season the centre branch of the tree had been cut out, 
to which fact this year’s excellent crop was attributed. Mr. Enini&s stated that he had 
added lime to the manure used for potatoes, with the result that the yidd was much 
benefited. 

Mylob Type Orchard. — ^On the 37th February members of the Branch virited the 
Government Orchard at Mylor. The President, in reporting on the visit, stated that 
the land on which the orchard was planted was ty|»cal of many thousand of acres in 
the lulls, and the educational value of the wotk done* thm was considerable. It was 
thought that the export value of some of the varieties should be ascertained. 
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Meadows, March 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 34iin.) 

Present. — Messrs. G. Ellis (chair), J. Stone, S. Smith, W. J. Stone, G. T. Griggs (Hon* 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The homestead of Mr. T. Griggs, Prospect Hill, was inspected 
by membeis, who evinced considerable interest in the orchards, paddocks, and the drying: 
of apples and CTsrrants on slate slabs placed in the sun. The process of diying under this 
method could be completed .in one day, provided the weather conditions were suitable. 
The smoke and bacon-curing Hbuses were inspected, and ensilage pits, and an 8-horse- 
power Blackstone od engine used for driving the chaffcutter, circular saw, and cozncrusher 
were noted. Mr. Griggs exhibited a large stack of sawn timber of locaHy-grown stringy 
bark and pine, from wMch he made up his own fruit cases for export ; also an engine for 
pump^ water for irrigating purposes. Mr. Griggs was exporting and diying a large 
quantity of apples this year. His young orchard, planted on scrub land which he had 
cleared, was looking remarkably well, the trees being very healthy and almost free from 
blight and other leaf pests. The King David variety of apple was bearing well this year. 
Mr. Griggs informed the members that he had got good results by gi*afting early apples 
on late varieties. 


Momit Barker, Febmary 29. 

Present. — Messrs, H. N. Bell (chair), Bert Pope, C. Crompton, D. N. Wollaston, 
J. Little, J. Brinkley, A. Ferguson, J. Cleggett, Friend Simper, P. Davis, Geo. Cleggett, 
J. Cheat, F. Treleaven, J. G. Thomas, R. BL Grimes, Joe Pope, J. Hender, J. Morris, 
B. Sehmidtke, W. Pearson, B. Fidlcr, J, E. Smith, F. F. Liebelt, C, Liebelt, C. Braendler, 
S. J, Bishop, A. P. Herbertson, B. Blades, J. Cornish, H. Jones, h, Cornish, and F. Virgo 
(Hon. Sec.). 

F.XH1BXT. — ^Mr. J, Thomas tabled an exhibit of maize, which had groun to a height of 
10ft, without rain since November. 

Green Fodders. — ^Mr. Pearson read the following paper : — “ From the dairyman’s 
point of view this is a very important subject, as a continuous supply of green feed 
through the whole year is an absolute necessity if the best results are to be obtained 
from the cows;. It is my intention to treat the subject in this paper from the dairying 
and not from a grazier's standpoint. Of course, the main object to be kept 
In view is a conUnuous supply. Eveiyone knows how disastrous it is to the milk 
yield if the supply of green feed fails even for one week in the middle of 
summer. Cows will fall oiT in yield from one-third to a half in a few days. No matter 
how liberal the ration supplied afterwards, the loss is absolute, and will never be recovered 
The question is, how can a continuous supply of green fodder be obtained ? Of course, 
the ever varying conditions of soil and climate, rainfall, &c., render it impossible to pre- 
scribe a course that would be suitable for ail. Consequently much must be left to the 
judgment of the dairyman. To start the season from, say, the middle of March, I recom- 
mend for winter feed to sow about one-third or one- quarter of the area available with 
lye and the remainder with barley, for the following rwisons : — ^Rye will be ready to cut- 
two or three weeks earlier than Wley. Again, barley is much sweeter and softer than 
lye* Cows will eat rye when it is young, and as it grows very quickly it is wise to sow 
some to B^Tfc with. This crop, given timely rains, should be available by June, and should 
last in this or any cool district till October or even November, as a second cut of barley 
is often obtained, provided it is not cut too close to the ground at dist. The scythe should 
be set so that it not cut within 1 Jin. of the ground. I have invariably noticed where 
a crop has been swept off quite close to tbe ground there is no second growth. Con- 
sequently it is good p^cy to leave an inch or more of the first cut on the ground to secure 
a second^ crop. Mangold should be sown in August or September, just according to 
the condition of the land, which is r^ly more important than the date, and should be 
conside^ first every time. ^ By the time the barley is done a lot of feed should be secured 
by picking the leaves and thinning out the crop to about 4m. to Gin. apart, and in another 
month they should be thinned to about a foot apart. If the growth is vigoroim it is 
surprising what a lot of feed it will yield, and mven a showery summer a continuous 
supply of leaves all the season should be avaiial^. The characteristic of the mangold - 
that renders it so valuable is that it can be drawn on for 12 months, as the plants continue 
to grow until the following September, when they can be drawn and clamped, and will 
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keep up to CJhristmas if just covered with, straw or any other material to keep off the sun. 
They improve by keeping, as the water evapomtes and leaves them better and sweeter.,' 
-Mixed with pollard, there is no better food for breeding sows whilst suckling their young. 
Of course, there is almost an endless variety of summer crops that can be grown ; such as 
maize, sorghum, amber cane, different kinds of millet, and beet. Taking all things into 
consideration maize cannot be improved on for a summer crop. In the first place it 
produces the largest amount of fodder, although possibly there is not much to choose 
between it and some other members of the same family. I do not consider maize by 
itself to be a great milk producer, as I have always found when changing from mangolds 
or lucerne to it the yield from my cows fell off fully one-third in a few days (fed on it 
alone), but I always obtained satisfactory results when I chaffed it. My method was 
to chaff and mix about a kerosine bucket full of pollard to (say) three bags of chaff and 
let it lie and sweat for from 12 to 24 hours, and I am quite sure that if you are not satisfied 
with the quantity of milk they give you will be more than satisfied with the quantity 
of maize they eat. It is more suitable for chaff when the cobs are hardening and it is 
getting too hard to be eaten without chaffing. I presume the merits of lucerne are too 
well and widely known to need much discussion here, as there is no doubt but that, given 
fair conditions and an absence of its natural enemies — such as. dodder and fieas — ^lucerne 
must be given pride of place, and is justly termed the king of fodders. It thrives best 
in a nice free, deep, rich soil, with water from 3ft. to 6ft. from the surface, but does well 
sometimes in stiff, heavy clay if sufficiently moist, and may be cut from four to six times 
s. year. It should alwa 3 rs be cut as close and clean as possible. In my dair 3 Hing experience, 
by carrying out the above suggestions I have never found any difficulty in keeping up 
3 , supply of green fodder all the year. It goes without saying that the quantity grown 
must be determined by the number of cows to be fed. In most instances there is con- 
siderable overlapping of various kinds of feed, but I would like here to emphasize the 
iact that the chief value of mangolds lies in the fact that they are available practically 
the whole of the year, whilst other fodders must be used or harvested when ready. It 
will be noticed that I have not dealt with the mode of cultivation of the various fodders 
referred to. My reason is that I consider it would not be possible to do justice to such 
a large subject in conjunction with another. If satisfactory results are to be obtained 
the following niles should be observed in all cases : — ^Thorough cultivation, liberal dressing 
with manure, and last but not least, thoroughly drained land. The crop also should be 
kept as free from weeds as possible.'* An interesting discussion followed the reading of 
the pajjer. Mr. Simper asked what variety of mangolds the writer preferred ? Sir. 
Pearson — For poor soil. Globe. Mr. iSimiier preferred long yellow, b^ause they had 
less root. Mr. C. B. Pope preferred half sugar ; he found they yielded better, and were 
best for cows. Mr. J. G. Thomas differed from Mr. Pearsons remarks regarding lucerne ; 
he found that lucerne could be harvested and stacked, but was doubtful about chaffing 
maize on account of it steaming, and his experience was that hot feed increased wind 
in animals. Mr. Pearson said his object had been to show how a continuous supply of 
green fodder could be raised without resorting to ensilage. Mr. Fidler asked whether 
the loss of milk was absolute when the cows were deprived of the green fodder ? Mr. 
Pearson — Yes ; the cow may recover partially, but never to its origirud quantity of milk. 
Mr. Joe Pope agreed that rye and barley were good crops for early feed, but would advo- 
cate oats and wheat ; he found that rye and barley were too tough, and that after a very 
short time the cattle would not eat them — if there was too much oats and wheat it couM 
be allowed to ripen and made into hay. Mr. Comisb prefejTed lye and barley for the 
first crop ; rye could be cut three times, and after that turned under and oats planted ; 
rye was a dry feed, and helped to prevent scour in cattle. Mr. Geo. Geggett had no 
faith in rye ; barley made a good cow hay, and was eaten before wheaten hay ; he pre- 
ferred barley to wheat, but it should be cut when just in ear. Mr. Thomas desired to 
know the best time to feed cows on maize, before the cobs ap^wared or after ? Mr. 
Pearson — Before, as it is more nutritious. Mr. Geo. Geggett said that as the result of 
feeding cows when the cob was forming they gave Igall. of milk more each day than 
when the cob was dry. Mr. Fidler asked whether lucerne should be grown without 
irrigation ? Mr. Pearson — ^No ; unless water is from 3ft. to 6ft. from the surface. 


Mount Barker, Marcb 2S. 

Present. — IVIessrs. H. N. Bell (chair), F. Trelevan, C. B, Pope, A. W. Howard. J. 
Little, H. Jones, J. Morris, A. Fergusson, B. Barker, H. Trelevwi, G. Geggett, J. Geggett, 
C. Crompton, J, B. Paech, J. Brinkley, J. Cheat, P. Fox, P. Davis, F. Follett, J. G. Thomas, 
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A. P. Herbertson, Dr. M. Scott, S. J. Bishop, L. A. and A. P. Cornish, D. L. G. Monfries,. 
Joe Pope, F. Simper, B. Fidler, J. E. Smith, A. B. Blades, D. 2^. Wollastan, Fred. Virgo 
(Hon. ^c.), and one visitor. 

Tbifoltcii SrrBTEERUyETjar. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. A. W. Howard: — 
“ Until a few years ago subtewanean trefoil was known only as a insignificant weed,, 
indigenous to Europe. Since its introduction to Australia it is proving to be one of the 
most valuable grazing plants. I will divide fodder plants into three main classes, so that,, 
if necessary, comparisons may be more rendily made as to their various requirements 
and merits. *]^e first division will include the brassica family chiefly, as the kales, swedes,, 
cabbage, chou moellier, rape, &c. Mangolds, although belonging to a different order,, 
may be grouped with the above, as they require similar cultivation. The whole of these 
plants are gross feeders, and require rich soils and heavy manuring to render them a 
success. The second division embraces bladed plants, grasses, &c., as rye, prairie grass,, 
and cocksfoot for soils of medium quality, and the sorghums, millets, maize, &c., which 
succeed only in soils of a richer quality. The third division embraces leguminous plants,, 
as peas, be^, lentils, tares, Inceme” clovers, and trefoils. Included in this family of 
plants are some of the most valuable fodders known, not perhaps on account of great 
bulk of crop, but on account of the rich feeding qualities they possess, and the fact of their 
ability to absorb much nitrogen from the atmosphere which they deposit by the aid of 
root nodules in the soiL Lucerne is pre-eminent among the legumes, and is deservedly 
called the king of fodders. There can be no gainsaying the fact, that given depth of soil,, 
facilities for irrigation, and systematic manuring, more produce can be taken from an acre 
of lucerne than of any other plant known, and this with feeding qualities of the highest 
order. I mention this plant particularly, as I wish to com]^re it with the trefoil, whieh. 
is the subject of this pa|^r. Subterraneum k the descriptive name given to the trefoil 
under notice. It is applied to it on account of the peculiar manner in which ^ pods 
with the stalks, soon after the fertilisation of the flowers has tak^ l^aoe, depart from 
an erect position and taming over rest the crowns of the burrs or flower heads upon the 
soil ; there, during the process of develo^ng and ripenir^, insert themselves in the soil. 
In the case of very hard surfaces the seed heid has difficulty in penetrating ; but wherever 
the i^nt grows, there some pods will be found buried. Now, it is this peculiarity of 
baiying its pods that is the chief recomm^dation of the plant. If it were not done, 
so fond are five stock of every part of it, that, canying its seed above ground, it would,, 
unless protected like crops, quickly be exterminated. Now, although this plant is 
merdly am aimflal, yet the heaviest stocking makes no difference to the succeeding season’s 
crop, as each autumn the buried seeds, after the first good rain, will, in the course of 10 
days, dotbe the surface with its green cotykdons, or seed leaves. Some years ago — as 
you wiB see In one of the letters printed at the time — 1 came to the conclusion that this 
eapad^ of bu r yin g its seeds would render the trefoil very valuable as a permanent pasture 
and this has proved correct, as the same land produces as good feed as it did IB 
years aga Now, previous to the introduction of this plant it was difficult in the best 
seasons to keep cattle m good omidition, but since its ^vent it takes but little time to 
latfen them. It is interesnng to note that this particular trefoil is the only plant known 
to agrieuiture that ripens its seed beneath the suriace ; indeed, but one or two other plants 
in the whole range of nature are known to do so. Up to the time of which I was just now 
speaking, subterranean trefoil was a plant unknown to agriculturists in any part of the 
world. It could not he found in any catalogue of agricultural seed ; neither had it in any 
way been brought to the notice of farmers. The question was, what was its descriptive 
name. It seemed strange that a plant so valuable in fattening properties, and on fair 
soils producing such masses of succulent stems, could be overlook^ by scientific agricul- 
turists; but such was the case, and at last it was found in Smith’s and Sowerby’s works 
on Ikigltsh botany. These authors have plates of it, which represent it as a diminutive 
weed found in odd places, growing in poor gravelly and sandy soils, ^werby, whose books 
are to be seen in the Adelaide library, gives its French name, viz., Tre^ souterraifif 
from which we may infer that it is indigenous to France as well as to Britain. T^ose 
botanists would be somewhat sc^rised could they see their insignificant FingKaTi weed 
growing as we in South Australia often see it, closely together, unsown by man, each 
jflant producing numerous sieim, some plants measuring 5ft. across, the stems lying one 
over the other to a depth of fiin. with the foliage rising another 6m. or 7m. We have now 
traced the origin of our trefoil, and there is no doubt it was introduced here with other 
a«riculttural s^s from Britain. In dkcusslng the merits of fodder plants, as with evmy- 
thing else, it is only fair to calculate tlm cost or deduct the cost of cultivation from the 
lebarns. On this point some growers would he snrprised if they carefully ascertained 
malts how little profit they make, and others might be snrprised at their Tnairmg as much 
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as they do. Mamiring, tilling, irrigation, and the cost of cutting and carting, and feeding 
to stock always absorbs a large proportion of the profits, so that whatever can be intro- 
duced in the way of a fodder that will reduce e^enses is a great advantage. My claim 
for subterranean trefoil is that, considering the little expense attached to its production,, 
and its value as food for stock of any kind, whether green or dry, it stands in advance 
of anything else that can be grown on soils of any quality. It succeeds well where lucerne,, 
paspalum, or maize would refuse to grow ; and to crown all, when once sown, whether in 
land occasionally cultivated or on permanent grass pastures, there it will remain for all 
time without resowing. Such a statement can be made of no other plant at present. It 
is gradually creeping up our barren hillsides, and horses and cattle may be seen all through 
the summer eating the diy stems and unburied seed pods, where previously they would 
have died from starvation. Several years ago I sent packets of seeds gratis to people 
living in each Australian State, to New Zealand, and l&uth Africa, and after a lengthy 
trial, which has proved its merits, I have applications for more than I have saved* We 
have growing around us here in Mount Barker one of the most extraoidinary plants known, 
and if this is not its birthplace it is from this district that it was first introduced to agricul- 
ture and commerce. Let me mention here that this trefoil, as with others of the legume 
family, supplies its own nitrogen, which it absorbs from the atmosphere and stores up 
in the nodules upon the roots ; thus, instead of exhausting the soil of this valuable consti- 
tuent it enriches it. My experience with this plant has taught me that if a luxuriant 
crop is desired a little super, drilled on the surface every few y^rs will secure it. It is a 
great pleasure to see this trefoil spreading along our creeks and gullies, as it is not often 
that really good things are so persistent and hardy. In fact, most plants that spread 
so readily are amongst the most noxious known, as many Australians know to their cost.” 
In reply to questions, Mr. Howard said that tMs clover encouraged the growths of other 
grasses. He had tri^ English clover, and it had grown splendidly in rich flats, but it 
would only last for five years- No matter how poor the soil the subterranean clover 
would grow. After a fire had passed over the land a heavy crop of new plants would grow. 
He had seen the clover, which had been under -water for six weeks, and it was growing well. 
Messrs. Joe Pope and J. Cheat found that clover did destroy the other grasses. Mr. 
Monfries had grown red clover 2ft. 6in. high, and it had lasted seven years. Mr. J. E. 
Smith had tri^ red clover and found it to grow quite well, and it lasted quite a number 
of years. Mr. H. Jones bad red clover growing, and while it would last for 10 years it 
would not seed. 


Moant Pleasant* March 8, 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Peesent. — ^^lessrs. H. A Giles (chair), F. Thomson, P. Miller, V- Tapscott, and D. C- 
Maxwell (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbit DESXRUcnoiir. — The Chairman said there was a great diversity of opinion 
as to the best means of destroying rabbits. He contended that, provided it was properly 
carried out, poisoning with phosphorised pollard was most effective. He had no doubt 
that fires were sometimes caused by phosphorus ; but if it was properly mixed it would 
not fire. One of the main points in mixing was to have the proper proportions of pollard 
and phosphorus. He had seen many reports of the loss of stock through eating dead 
rabbits, but if the proportion of phosphorus was great enough the rabbits would die 
in their burrows, and so there was no danger in that way. The Hon, Secretary agreed 
with Mr. Giles that poisoning was the quickest and easiest method in poor country, or 
country surrounded by unoccupied land ; hut in good countrv he did not favor poisoning. 
People pnt too much confidence in its efficacy, and usnally did very little to fcffiow it up 
by filing the rabbits which were not poisoned. Mr. Thomson explained some of the diffi- 
culties whi^ the dktrict councils had to face in the matter, and thought the Rabbit 
HestroefleNa Act should be enforced in good country. 

Eaklt Greek Feed.— A discussion took place as to the best means of securing early 
green feed for stock. Mr, Miller thought one of the essential factors was to have th& ground 
thoroughly ploughed to a good depth, and he comadeied that it was usdbss putting in the 
seed umess the ground was well ploughed. He favored sowing rye, with a small propor- 
tion of oats or barley, for a first cut ; and a patch <rf barley to follow on,- ^ 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Naracoorte« February 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Pretext.— M essrs. L. Wright (chair), W. Rogers, W. Loller, A. Langeludecke, jun., 
F. Coe, A Caldwell, J. M. Wray, and S. H. Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions froji Congress foe Opinion. — 

tSdlivg OiiUh by Live Weight . — ^The suggested substitution of the system of selling 
cattle by live weight for that at present in operation was considered. Mr, W. Loller 
thought" that the plan should be adopted as a matter of justice between man and man. 
It would tend to more correct dealing, and any plan that would do that should be favored. 
He recognised that it wotild not be practicable in small places, but where practicable 
it should be done. Other speakers pointed out that it would necessitate the establish- 
ment of weighbridges and yards, and that it would mean an expense to be borne by the 
seller. It was also pointed out that the weight alone would not determine the price, as 
the quality of the beast for meat would have to be taken into consideration, and when 
cattle were bought and sold under the present system the weight and quality were taken 
into consideration. The quality of a beast could only be judged by appearance, and 
therefore there would still remain a large element of speculation in purchasing by live 
weight. The voting was against the proposal. 

Weighing Wheat tn Bulk . — ^The majority of members favored the adoption of the system 
of weighing wheat in bulk, as it was thought that a saving of time would be effected, 
less handling would be entailed, and a waste of grain would be obviated. 

Farm Laltorertt Blocks . — The suggestion that the (government shouH survey small 
b}ock.s in new hundreds to provide holding for farm laborers was considered a good 
one, and the Branch decided to afford it their support. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


North Bnndaleer Estate. 

The desire for land in good agricultural districts is evidenced by the 
number of applicants for portions of the North Bundaleer Estate which was 
recently purchased by the Government for closer settlement purposes. For 
the 54 blocks there were applications from 472 persons, the majority of whom 
indicated several that would suit them. Block 710, for which there were 195 
applicants, was the most desired, and other holdings particularly favored 
were 251 (117 applicants), 252 (101), 254 (120), 255 (102), and 257 (110). The 
names of those to whom the various blocks were allotted is as follows : — 
Section 247 — ^Allottee, Coon, A. D., 585 acr<^s. 248 — Smith, A. and P. J., 735. 
249 — Burgess, T. 6., 435. 250 — Stephens, A. V. and H. H., 47 1|. 251 — 
Pearce, Charles, 394J. 252 — Cronin, M. J., and Lambert, A., 443. 253^ 
Steele, A. L., 661. 254— Searie, E. L. and W. T., 515^. 255— Keatley, 
W. R. and G., 545^. 256— Aneshui^, C. E., 636. 257— Shadforth, W. H., 
41 IJ. 25S— Smart, P. H., and C. E., 444|. 259— Sanders, F. 6., 

I, 031. 260— Wool, A. E. and H. E., 426. 261— Price, S, 682. 262 
— ^Dundon, M. P, and J., 465. 263 — ^Heithersay, H. G., 346J. 264 
— Scriven, X, 391. 265— Stone, S. T., 385. 266 — ^Burton, J. L. and 
A. P., il8i. 267— Wilson, W., and O’Dea, T., 769. 268-KeUy, P. K. 
and R. P., 864. 269— Neill, P. B., 817|. 270— Fitzpatrick, Mis. M., 4|. 
271— Walsh, T., 305. 272— Bisliop, G. and J., 400. 273, 277, 278— Jones, 
A. B., 401i. 274— Moloney, J. P., 129. 275— McCarthy, M. J., 134. 276— 
Callahan, M., D., and M., 167, 279 — ^Cadzow, T. C., 328. 280 — ^Hunt, K. D. 
and C. W., 595J. 281 — ^Maher, M. H., 518i. 696^-Cooper, E. S., 146. 
697 — ^Dick, James, 149|^. 698 — ^Barry, W. P., 136. 699-:— Cook, W. and 
F. E., 139. 700 — ^Dempsey, T. A., 138. 701 — ^Lawrie, J. and H, R. 0,, 165. 
702— Giles, F. C., 202. 703— Daly, S. and J. D., 1994- 704— Hogan, P. and 

J. , 252. 705— Forth, J. H., 156, 706— O’Dea, M., 159. 707- Jones, W. H. 
and E. a, 2024 . 708 and 709— Ellis, S. H., 3974. 710— Case, Isaac P., 442. 
711— Siegert, P. W., 544. 712 — Kelly, John, jun., 487. 713 — Hening, C. 
F. A., jtin., 479. 714— Toholke, A. J., 4724. 


Bairy Herd Testing. 

The New Zealand Department of Agriculture has published the following 
letter from a dairy-farmer in the Dominion " At the end of the season after 
I started testing I was surprised to find how Uttle I knew about my cows. 
Tliis was illustrated by a choice of my eight best cows which I made at the 
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dcpa^rtment’s request at the beginning of the first testing season. I picked 
good cows, but not the best, as one of the eight I picked gave only 290lbs. of 
butter-fat for the season ; and yet I had in my herd sixty -two cows which 
gave over this quantity. One^cow in the herd was not selected, although 
up to the end of the season (July) she was the best cow in the herd, and pro- 
duced over 5071bs. of butter-fat. The average yield of 17 best cows was 
9,907Ibs. of milk and 4l81bs. of fat ; the average yield of 17 cull cows was 
5,290lbs. of mi l k and 1831bs. of fat ; the average of the herd of 117 cows and 
Jieifcrs was 7,6471bs. of milk and 295ibs- of fat; the average of the herd 
(without those culled out) was 8,0641bs. milk and 3151bs. fat. For years I 
have been milking some cows which, as the result of testing, have now been 
culled out. Two particular cows were milked for seven years, and though 
fairly good cows, are now discarded- Had I had my herd tested seven years 
ago and culled out these 17 cows and replaced them with others equal to the 
average of my herd, my savings would be figured somewhat as follows : — 
The average covr without the culls gave 315Ibs. fat ; the average cow of those 
culled gave 183ibs. fat *, the difierence is 1321bs. of fat per cow for one year. 
For 17 cows for one year, this loss of butter-fat would amount to 2,2441b s-, 
which at an average price of Is. per pound, equals £112 45. For seven years 
it would amount to £785 8s.” 


Amonnt of Rain Needed to Prodnce a Payable Wheat 

Dealing with the results obtained on farmers' experimental plots in the 
southern district of New South Wales last season, Mr. H. Boss, Inspector of 
Agriculture, writes in the April AgricuUural Gazette of New South Woks : — 
“ Begarding the number of inches of rain needed for the production of a pay- 
able crop, some valuable lessons have been learned during the past season. 
Generali}^ farmers contend that from lOin. to 12m. arc essential during the 
growing period of the crop. That, however, good crops can be grown with 
a far less rainfall than that, has been clearly demonstrated by some of the 
experiments. In the experiment plot (about 10 acres) at Wyalong the total 
rainfall from the time the seed was sown until the crop was harvested was 
668 points. The yield of the plots went as high as 24bush. per acre. At 
Jindera (Albuiy), with a rainfall of 752 points, an average yield of 22|\)ush. 
per acre was obtained, and Federation went as high as 28bufih. 56IBs. per 
acre. More remarkable still axe the results from the Deniliquin plote, which 
were sown on the 1st and 2nd of May. In this case the total rainfall amoimted 
to only 322, points, distributed as follows: — ^May, 210 points; June, 60 
points ; July, 12 points ; August, nil ; September, 37 points ; October, 
3 points ; November, wS, Still the payable yield of 14buBh. per acre resulted. 
In every one of these instances the land was fallowed and worked with culti- 
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vators and harrows so as to leave a loose, dry intiich on the surface. A large 
amount of the pre^uous year's rainfall was thus stored and conserved in the 
soil, so that practically two years’ rainfall was employed in the production of 
one crop- Surely such results should leave no further doubt in any farmer’s 
mind as to the necessity for thoroughly working his fallowed land.” 


New Artificial Manure, 

The British Acting Consul at Christiana (Mr. H. C. Dick) reports, on the 
authority of the local press, the production of a new artificial manure, “ biphos- 
phate,” as a result of experiments at the Notodden Nitrate Works- The 
new fertiliser is a by-product of the nitrate of lime produced at these works, 
and is obtained without affecting the quantity of nitrate produced- Apatite 
or other raw materials are dissolved in the nitric acid, and are then submitted 
to further treatment. The experiments have been carried out with apatite 
from the Bamle apatite mines. It is stated that the biphosphate should 
prove very valuable as an artificial manure for replacing both the super- 
phosphate hitherto in use and Thomas phosphate. It is added that it will 
probably be po^ible to place this manure on the market at a low price. — 
hoard of Trade JournaL 


Irrl^atioiK in United States. 

According to the census figures for 1910, the amount invested in irrigation 
works in the United States was approximately £60,500,000. Dividing this 
sum by the total acreage irrigated gives £4 11s. 8d. as the average price per 
acre of irrigation works such as reservoirs and main canals. This, however, 
does not include the expenses incurred by the farmer in installing head ditches 
and laterals and preparing his lands for irrigation. These expenditures 
would easily average anuther £4 3s. 4d. per acre, raising the total to £8 15s. 
per acre, and making a grand total of approximately £120,000,000 of capital 
invested . — Pacific Rural Press, 


Cost of Working Fertifised Land. 

At a large meeting of farmers recently held at Peak Hill, N.S.W., an estimate 
was prepared and adopted regarding the cost of working fertilised land- 
The estimate was as follows: — Price of freehold land £6 pet acre, interest 
thereon for two years at 5 per cent. 12s., cost of ploughing and fallowing per 
acre 6s., harrowing Is-, disc cultivating 2s. 9d., one spring-tooth cultivating 2s-, 
drilling 2s. 3d., manure 2s. 6d„ seed wheat 2s. 6d., harvesting 7s., wheat- 
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carting, 5s*, bags 3s. Bd- The total cost of putting in and taking off is £2 6s. 
3d. per acre. The estimated yield per acre is put down at 21bush. at 3s. 3d., 
a return per acre of £3 8s. 3d., which leaves a profit of £1 2s. per acre. Allow- 
ance, of course, will have to be made on the above for depreciation of plant, 
horses, &c. — TAe Pastoralists^ Review. 


Shoald Starlings be Protected? 

The question whether starlings should be protected or not has been occupy- 
ing the attention of the Agricultural Boards of Tasmania. In view of the fact 
that Tasmania is such a large fruit-growing country, it is somewhat surprising 
that (according to the reports in the March number of the AgrieuUural Gazette) 
the general opinion of the members of the various boards is that any damage 
the starling may do to fruit is more than compensated by the good it does 
in the destruction of insects and other pests- 


Bacteilal Black Spot of Walnut. 

Growers of walnuts in the Mount Lofty Ranges, whose trees have been 
attacked by a disease similar to that mentioned, will be interested in the 
following paragraph by Mr. L. Eodway, Government Botanist of Tasmania, 
taken from the AgrimUural Gazette of that State : — “ Many of the walnut 
trees about Hobart are becoming badly attacked by bacterial black spot. 
It appears as small black spots on the surface of both nut and leaf. This 
spot soon spreads, till an ugly black patch appears. The leaf is soon rendered 
incapable of carrying out its normal function, and dies. The disease spreads 
over the greater part of the nut, gradually invading the deeper portions and 
effectually destroying the kernel- A tree when badly attacked soon becomes 
weakened, and if the disease is not checked, dies in a few years. Whether 
death occurs through the parasite gaining ingress to the trunk is not proved, 
but there seems every probability this is not so, but death is caused from the 
injurious effect produced in the foliage. The disease is caused by a minute 
oblong bacterium that carries a single flagellum at one end. It appears to 
always start on the surface ; that is, there is a new infection each year. For 
some time the parasite remains in the superficial layers, forming colonies of 
bacteria between the cells of the host ; only after the vitality is much reduced 
does it appear to spread deeper. Where this disease has appeared in our 
gardens it seems to get worse every season, till the crop at last is destroyed. 
It is very probable that consistent spraying with Bord^ux will greatly reduce 
the attack ; also, where it is slight and people value their trees, all infected 
parts should be removed and burnt.” 
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Victorian Barley Yield. 

The Governmeat Statist ot Victoria has issued his estimate of the barley 
yield of that State for last season. The total area under crop was 53,541 
acres, or an increase of 8J^4 acres. The yield was l,024,584bush„ of which 
725,803bush. were of malting varieties. Malting barley gave an average 
yield per acit? of 19*75bush, and other sorts 17*79biisb. In the previous 
seasons the respective averages were 26*30bush. and 24*25bush. A com- 
parison for the past seven years is given below : — 


Malting. Other. Total, 

bush. bush. bush. 

19C>5-6 645,456 .. 416,683 .. 1,062,139 

^^*6-7 674,043 .. 581,399 .. K255,442 

i^»0T-8 747,315 .. 311,980 .. 1,059,295 

^908-9 1,013,384 .. 497,797 .. 1,611,181 

658,105 .. 365,279 .. 1,023,384 

1910- 11 804,893 .. 535,494 1,340,387 

1911- 12 725,803 .. 298,781 .. 1,024,584 


New Soath Wales Wheat Crop. 

The revised official estimate of the New South Wales wheat crop has been 
issued by the Government Statist. This places the yield at 24,616, lOObush., 
or about l,250,000bu8h. more than wa? forecasted in December. The harvest 
this year is 3,297, 447bush. less than in 1911, wher 27,913,547biish. were 
reaped. 


Bntter and Cheese Prodnctiton in California. 

During the year ended September 30th, 1911, there were produced in Cali- 
fornia 50,380,7361bs. of butter, 4,580,49511 s. of cheese, 8,820,310lhs. of 
evaporated milk, and 2, 091, 3001b s. of casein. For the two preceding yeara 
the production of butter was 36,989,1411bs. and 43,899,018Ibs. re^ectively. 
The cheese production has remained practically stationary. 


Milk with “Cowy** Flavor. 

Milk will not taste of the cow unless dirt from the outside of the cow obtains 
access to it, as the typical ** cowy flavor cannot develop inside the udder* 
This was shown at a pure milk exhibitiGn once. Three kinds of milk were 
provided for the visitors to taste and to pass judgment on for quality. The 
first was as nearly clean as possible, the secimd had a trace ol cow manure 
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added to it, and the third had more than a trace. More than two-thirds of 
the visitors decided in favor of tl e third sample, for it had the typical ** cowy ” 
flavor that they had been accustomed to in years gone by . — Pacific Rural 
Press, 


The Cobdo^la Irriifatioii Scheme. 

A well- written article relating to Lake Barmera, which appeared in the 
Remnark Pioneer of April 19th, contains some interesting information as to 
the Cobdogla Irrigation Settlement, which is now under survey. The pos- 
sibilities of irrigation, says the writer, in South Australia are no longer in 
doubt. The Government is committed to the establishment of a chain of 
irrigation settlements along the river, which it is anticipated — ^not without 
good reason — will result in the addition of many thousands of producers 
to the population of the State. And in this chain of settlements Cobdc^la — 
as the Lake Barmera scheme is called — promises to be a particularly bright 
gem. Water for irrigation will be lifted from the lake, and not, as in the 
case of all other settlements so far established, from the river. The heights 
to which water must be raised are much less than those required at Waikerie 
and Berri. Both at Waikerie and Berri w^ater is lifted more than 120ft. 
above the river. At Cobdogla, it is estimated 5,000 acres can be irrigated 
with a 40ft. lift, and a total of 15,000 acres by means of a lift of less than 90ft. 
The Berri channels, as a matter of feict, could be made to command the 
Cobdogla land ; and the two settlements, when fully developed, will probably 
meet and merge. 


Whfit Is the Ball’s Value ? 

The true value of the bull (says the Sto^^kbrceder) can only be measured in 
his offspring. It is a common saying that the bull is half the herd. The 
exact value of a bull represented in money would indeed be hard to determine, 
but it is quite evident, when he is a prepotent animal, that he is truly half the 
herd, and sometimes more. It is, of course, in many cases not an easy matter 
to learn just what his offspring are doing, but it is entirely possible among 
registered animals to trace them up. Unless the daughters of a bull and his 
get have been tested and production records made, there is no way of telling 
what his offspring has done or is doing, and thus the value of keeping milk and 
butter felt records is shown ; not only to indicate what the cows are doing 
' towards making a profit, but to show through them what the sire can do. 
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Asricnltiiral Bureau. 

Considerable activity has recently been shown in the formation of branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at various centres. It is proposed in a future issue 
to give the number of branches formed during the last 12 months and par- 
ticulars of membership, &c. Reference will also be made to the question of 
the time fixed by law when stubble may be burnt, which was recently discussed, 
by the Advisory Board of Agriculture, 


Imports and Exports of Plants. 

During the month of April 3,169bush. of fresh fruits, 3,071 bags of potatoes^ 
604 bags of onions, and 63pkgs. of plants were inspected and admitted at 
Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act of 1885 ; 86bush. of bananas (chiefly overripe) were rejected. Under 
the Federal Commerce Act 76,290 cases of fresh fruits, lOSpkgs. of preserved 
fruit, and 2,271pkgs. of dried fruit were exported to oversea markets during 
the same period. These were distributed as follows: — For London, 43,874 
cases apples, 1,250 cases pears, l,216pkgs. dried fruit, 8pkgs. preser\^ed fruit,, 
and 3 cases quinces; for Germany, 26,718 cases apples, 420 cases pears,, 
and 13pkgs. quinces, also 55pkgs. honey ; for New Zealand, 15 cases apples, 
115 cases lemons, 804 cases grapes, and l,055pkgs. dried fruit, also 17pkgs. 
seed ; for India and East, 3,079 cases apples, 2 cases pears, 90pkgs. preserved 
fruit, and 230 cases grapes. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 3,263pkgs^ 
plants, seeds, Ac., were admitted from oversea sources. 


The Advantages of Irrigation. 

Mr. S. Fortier, Chief of Irrigation Investigations, U.kS.A., writes ; — “ Unlike- 
mining, which has unearthed coimtless millions by the toil of the many but 
has allowed nearly all of this vast wealth to pass into the hands of the few, 
leaving the original toiler stranded and helpless, irrigation builds up enduring 
commonw'ealths by establishing homes on the land, and by fostering a high 
order of citizenship, good institutions, and a stable Government, 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to metliods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the enquirer must accompany eaoh question. Enquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘"The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’* 

Disease oe Fowls. 

“C. F.,” Morgan, asks for a remedy for complaint among fowls. The 
fowls stagger and appear to be silly, and the comb goes black. The time 
from when the fowls take the complaint to death is about 24 hours- They 
are inclined to have diarrhoea. 

Answer — The symptoms described may be due to several causes. Are 
there any poultry ticks on the farm where the ajffected birds are ? If so, 
the trouble is due to blood poisoning consequent upon the bites of the ticks. 
Diarrhoea is a frequent outward symptom of blood poisoning in such cases. 
Eemedy — Destroy all tick in the roosting houses, &c., by saturating the 
woodwork with strong kerosine emulsion (hot soapsuds 5galls., kerosine 
JgalL, churn well to ensure thorou^ mixing). The fowls also may be dipped 
in this when cool- If ticks are not present, the drinking vessels should be 
scalded, and then rinsed with a strong solution of potassium permanganate 
(commonly called Condy’s crystals). Make a supply in a large bottle. Of 
this enough may also be added daily to the drinking water to give it a pink 
tinge. Birds badly affected with diarrhoea may have four to six drops of 
ohlorodyne in a teaspoonful of water twice a day. 

Eradication or Couch Grass. 

'' G. W. C.,” Exeter, asks for a means of destroying couch grass. 

Answer — Couch grass is not effectively removed from amongst other plants 
other than by hand-picking the pieces out of the carefully turned over land. 
If it is in a plot from which all other plants may be removed, it is slid to be 
possible, by covering this grass with a thick coating of stable manure, to 
induce it to grow up into the manure, so that in the course of a season no live 
stems remain in the soil beneath. The whole mass may then be removed 
bodily and spread out on a hard patch of ground, where it cannot take root, 
to dry or decay. 
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Magnesia. 

Cameo ” wishes to know why trees, vines, and shrubs do not thrive on 
a well-drained soil which is coated with magnesia to depths varying from 
8in. to lOin. In depths of 4in. they grew for about two years and then 
withered off. An attempt was made to get over the difficulty by filling holes 
2ft. X 2ft. X 4ft. with new soil, but as soon as the roots touched the magnesia 
the trees died. 

Answer — The only remedy likely to act is to leach the magnesia out of the 
soil by arranging the land in a series of checks, or basins, by raising banks 
around them. These should be filled to saturation with fresh water, which, 
after standing for some hours, should be drained rapidly off the land. This 
process should be repeated several times. If the water can be drawn away 
through subterranean drain pipes, all the better. This is a good time of the 
year to operate, as the summer evaporation will have deposited the magnesia 
in the surface layers of the soil. If abundance of good water is available, 
another method of regeneration is to sow lucerne thickly over the whgle 
plot, and after it comes up remove those plants arising within a couple of 
feet of the trees ; irrigate the lucerne freely in checks. This method of shad- 
ing the soil with a deep-rooted, fairly salt-resisting plant such as lucerne, 
prevents the rapid upward movements of salts in solution in the moisture 
which is ordinarily drawn to the suxfa,ce and evaporated. The roots of the 
plants seize the bulk of the moisture, draw it up, and transpire it through 
their leaves, but the salts are left scattered through the sublayers of the 
soil. Besides this, lucerne roots decay and make water passages for the rain 
to permeate the soil and carry soluble salts deeper down each winter, whilst 
these dead roots — which collected nitrogen and enriched the soil whilst alive — 
in decay further fertilise it and increase its moisture-holding capacity. 

Pabadise Apple Stocks. 

The Longwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks whether Para- 
dise apple stocks are blight proof, and, if so, if all kinds can be worked 
upon the rooted cuttings. 

Answer — ^The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) replies—'* The 
original Paradise apple was not proof against the American blight, but many 
years ago the late Mr. Cole, of Victoria, raised a seedling therefrom which 
is claimed to be blight proof, and 1 have not seen blight upon this stock in 
South Australia ; a statement which Mr. H. Wicks, the well-known nursery- 
man, who has grown it for years past, verifies. Under ordinary conditions 
of soil and climate this stock is very dwarfing in its character ; consequently 
it is not to he recommended for use in general orchard work unless the trees 
are to be set out in particularly rich .»oil. A single working upon a rooted 
cutting of Cole’s Paradise above ground level is sufficient to keep the root 
system free from the American blight.” 
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The Home Garden. 

Bdtckblocker, R.!., asks whGther the Government distribute fruit trees 
free, and seeks information as to the most suitable trees for limestone soil. 

Answer — (1) The department does not distribute fruit trees or vines, 
neither is the packing or forwarding of such undertaken by tliem. (2) For a 
iiome garden one acre in extent, with a limestone soil, moderately cool climate, 
and a rainfall of 20in. per annum or over, or where fresh water is available 
for irrigation purposes, the following selection of deciduous fruit trees and 
vines is suggested : — 

Apples — Williams’ Favorite, Cleopatra, Rome Beauty, Jonathan, Pioneer, 
Rokewood. Pears— -Clapp’s Favorite, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Harrington’s 
Victoria, Beurre Bose, Josephine de Malines, Madame Cole. Apricots — 
Newcastle Early, Oullin’s Early, Moorpark. Figs — White Genoa, B''ack 
Ischia. Almonds- -Hatch’s Nonpareil, Brandis, Peerless, Nectarines — Gold 
Mine, New Boy, Stan wick. Cherries — Bigarreau Napoleon, Florence. Plums 
— Angelina Burdett, Green Gage, Shropshire Damson, Orleans, Jefferson, 
Burbank. Peaches — Greemphage, Blberta, Louis Grognet, Lady Palmerston. 
Quinces — Champion, Smyrna . Mulberry — Black. 

Grape vines. — White — Crystal, Sweetwater, Muscat Gordo Blanco, Dora- 
dillo. Black — ^Muscat Hamburgh, Grand Turk, Black Hamburgh, Zante 
currant. Red — Red Prince, Red Frontignac, Red Malaga. 

Having prepared the ground by breaking it deeply, well plant the trees 
20ft. apart on the square system, as soon as possible after the first soaking 
rains, and before the soil gets cold. After plantmg, prune the trees and 
vines back severely, only leaving a few buds upon each, so as to balance the 
top with the root system, which will have been reduced during the trans- 
planting operations. 

Wheat Weevil. 

‘‘Wallaroo” asks for full information regarding the origin of wheat 
weevils. 

Answer— Li/e History and Habits.— The females lay one egg in each grain. 
The grub, on hatching, feeds on the contents of the grain, and when full fed 
pupates in the eaten-out grain. In conditions extremely favorable to the 
weevils the whole life cycle can be completed in a month, but at lower 
temperatures and under ordinary conditions a considerably longer time is 
taken. It has been shown that a temperature of 80® Fahrenheit is the most 
favorable for the development of the beetles. Moisture in the foim of 
water-vapour is very favorable for the w^eevils. A close and confined 
atmosphere is also likely to favor the growth of these pests- The w^eevils 
live for a long time. Kept in small corked tubes containing grain, in a sitting- 
room that had a fire in winter, some of these beetles (C. granaria) lived for 
nearly fourteen months. On being touched or shaken the weevils feign 
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death ; they lie, often for a considerable time, refusing to show any signa 
of life, even when handled. They may be induced to move by breathing on 
them. 

Remedial Measures. — 1. Fumigation with bisulphide of carbon is a very 
satisfactory way of ridding gi‘ain of the insects. The grain to be treated should 
be put in a bin or airtight receptacle, and the bisulphide of carbon poured 
into a saucer or shallow vessel and laid on the top of the grain. The liquid 
volatilises, and the fumes, being heavier than air, sink down through the grain 
and kill all insect life. One pound of bisulphide of carbon is sufficient for 
lOObush. of grain. The airtight receptacle should be kept closed for 24 to 48 
hours. A shorter time would do for small quantities of grain. In treating a store 
or mill, lib. of bisulphide of carbon is sufficient for 1,000 cubic feet of space. 
Before entering the mill after such fumigation the doors and windows must 
be thrown open for an hour or two in order that the place may be well ven- 
tilated. If necessary a second fumigation might follow the first. Bisulphide 
of carbon has a very disagreeable odour, and as the fumes are poisonous 
they should not be breathed, though a little will do no harm. It is also 
explosive, and must be handled with care. No naked light should be brought 
near it, nor should the operator smoke. 

2. Infested grain may be run through a sieve or screen, the meshwork 
of which is sufficiently fine to keep the grains back and yet let the weevils 
fall through, these being caught in a receptacle placed underneath contain- 
ing parafiin. This sieving or screening, however, fails to reach grains that 
contain eggs or developing larvae. The same objection can be urged against 
the practice of screening under a strong air blast, for infested grains will 
still to some extent remain behind . — British Board of Agrioulitire Leaflet 

Stock Inquiries. 

(Replies supplied by Veterinaries of the Stock Department.) 

SidAons in Horses, 

“ J. S.,” Beaufort, asks for a description of sidebpne. 

Answer — Sidebone is ossification of the lateral cartilages to be 
attached to the bone inside the hoof. In their normal state they can 
at the back and side of the coronet, and are elastic and easity movable, 
ossified they are bony and prominent. 

Treatmenit far Fits. 

The Utera Plains Agricultural Bureau wishes to know the best treatment 
for a horse subject to fits. 

Answer — Give the animal a physic ball, and follow with a 1-oz. dose of 
bromide of potash in the drinking water twice daily for 10 days ; then half 
doses for a week, and repeat if necessary. 


found 
be felt 
When 
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, Mange in Eorses. 

The members of the Davenport Branch of the Agricultural Bureau report 
that a number of horses in the district have rubbed the hair olf their tails at 
the butt, and give the appearance of being hog-maned, due to rubbing under 
rails and against posts. Tliey are anxious to know the cause of this rubbing, 
and whether it can be obviated. The trouble is attributed by some to the 
action of sand flies. 

Answer — The trouble is probably due to a form of mange. Treatment con- 
sists in washing the affected parts thoroughly with warm water and soft soap, 
and when dry appl^^ing the following liniment: — Sulphur, loz. ; oil of tar, 
loz. ; raw linseed oil, lOozs. This should bo mixed and shaken well before 
using, and should be washed off after having been on for a week. It can then 
be reapplied if necessary. 
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AGRICULTURE IN OTHER LANDS. 


By Arthur J. Perkixs, Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


{Continued from 'page 892.) 

TUNISIA. 

Livestock. 

The typical country Arab, unlike his cousin the Moorish artisan or shop- 
keeper of the cities, has the blood of many nomadic generations in his veins- 
Surrounded by his flocks and herds, he lives in the shelter of camel’s hair 
tents, which can be struck at a moment’s notice ; or else in huts of brushy 
wood and mud, very rapidly put together, and at no more expense than that 
of a little uncongenial labor, which for the most part, however, falls to his 
womenfolk. Contemplative and ease-loving, beyond the bare necessaries 
of life, his wants are of the slenderest. He has all the Oriental’s dislike of 
manual labor ; and if the earnings of a month or two of toil suffice to keep 
body and soul tc^ether for a twelvemonth, he can rarely see any good reason 
why his usual 10 months’ holiday should be encroached upon. But even 
in the Arab’s well-regulated life exceptional cases will occasionally arise ; 
as, for instance, when he is bent on acquiring the wherewithal to purchase a 
wife. These traits in the character of the Arab make of him, perhaps, a better 
herdsman and flockmaster than he has been shown to be an agriculturist. 
It is customary to extol him as a breeder, particularly in the matter of horses. 
In this connection it is much to be feared that the latter-day Arab lives very 
unworthily on a reputation built up in the uncivilised days of a distant past. 
It is unquestionable that among the Arabs many an individual has inherited 
an instinctive knowledge of the good points of a saddle horse ; and that at 
times a favorite charger may receive from an Arab quite as much attention 
as a member of his own family. In the main, however, the Arab’s philosophy 
of life is summarised in a blind confidence in a beneficent Providence, which, 
in his view, ,alt<^ether absolves him from any need to provide for the future. 
In the circumstances it is little to be wondered that the flocks and herds 
of the Regency alternately contract and expand, according as the seasons 
are able to kill them off, or, more rarely, are not able to put any fecial 
obstacle to their indiscriminate multiplication. The figures below, having 
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reference to the livestock of 

Tunisia in 1907 and 1908, afiord 

a good illustra- 

tion of these facts. — 



Form of Livestock. 1907. 

1908. 

Loss. 

Per Cent; 

Sheep 

833.562 

585,027 

30 

Goats 

476,386 

342.249 

29 

Cattle 

158,062 

159,272 


Camels 

....... 116,748 

106,176 

8 

Asses and mules . 

94,594 

79,190 

16 

Horses 

31,870 

28,772 

10 

Pigs 

14,644 

10,771 

26 


The year 1908 happened to be a period of drought, during the course of 
which, as will be seen, much of the livestock of the Regency perished. .JChe 
figures for 1909 were not available at the time of my visit. It would appear, 
however, that still further reductions in the livestock of the country were 
anticipated. 

Sheep 

From the point of view ol numbers, sheep form the principal livestock 
of the country. 1 have already stated that the average French landowner- 
has not yet learnt how to turn sheep to profitable advantage on an ordinary 
farm, and that, in consequence, the flocks of the Regency are mainly in the 
hands of the natives. 

The typical sheep of Tunisia is the fat-tailed sheep* so common in Asia 
Minor and Syria. In many ways, from our point of view, this sheep is all 
that a sheep should not be. The coarse, short wool is more like hair than 
wool; the belly and legs are bare; whilst rough treatment and thorny 
bushes frequently make short work of what little wool nature meant to grow 
on the back. The clip of a flock is said to be of so little value as barely to 
account for the remuneration of the shepherd. Nor can it be said that as 
purely mutton sheep their general bodily conformation is good. They are 
lanky, with badly-developed legs of mutton, irregular back line, and heavy 
heads. The flesh, too, is rank and tallowy, usually selling at unfavorable 
rates both on the French and local markets. And yet the Americans are said 
to have evolved out of these defective sheep a breed which they have called 
Tunis sheep, and which they highly extol as producers of early lambs. This 
breed has, I believe, foimd its way into New Zealand, although with what 
degree of success I am not aware. There is only one explanation that 
occurs to me as tending to account for these unexpected American results. 
The tail development of the Tunisian fat-tail sheep, although not perhaps 
equal to that of some of their Syrian cousins, is nevertheless very considerable. 
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The breadth of the tail entirely screens the hindquarters, whilst its lengtk 
always falls below the hocks. This monstrosity of a tail so much hinders 
natural processes that the rams, which are allowed to run with the ewes 
from one end of the year to the other, are quite unable to serve the latter 
without the aid of the shepherd. This tail is no more than a huge mass of 
fat, which, when melted down, forms the cooking fat mainly used by the poorer 
classes. It is easy to conceive how, in the course of centuries, so unnatural 
a tail may have been evolved amongst a people otherwise indifferent to, 
and perhaps ignorant of, the potent action of contmuous selection. Here 
was part of a butcher’s animal having a distinct commercial value of its own 
well apparent to all ; and in picking out his rams the Arab or Syrian shep- 
herd, as is the custom at the present time, paid almost exclusive attention 
to tail development. Unconscious selection of the kind extending over 



Tuni&tan Fat-tail Sheep. 


many centuries has, therefore, in all probability been responsible for the 
abnormal and functionally useless tail of the fat-tail sheep. It should be 
added, too, that this tail must form a sort of reserve upon which the animal 
can draw for a time in days of stress and starvation. It se^ms to me that 
this cult of the abnormally fat tail must have had the effect of breeding into 
the breed an exaggerated tendency to lay on fat, quite as much as Bake- 
well’s artificial treatment of the Dishley Leicesters. If the tail be suppressed 
in early life, 1 take it that the tendency to lay on fat to an abnormal degree 
will still be retained, and in the absence of the tail will be deposited more 
evenly over the body. Hence, I take it, the explanation of the success oi 
the Americans with these sheep in producing early fat lambs. 
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The Tunisian Government appears within recent years to have made 
strenuous efforts to displace the fat-tail sheep from the flocks of the Eegency. 
To us their present aim will appear modest enough- They favor on the one 
hand what are described as the " Algerian Thin-tail Sheep,” which are said 



Cl^casa of Asiatic Fat<tall SAeep. 


to be superior to the ordiaary Tunisian sheep both as producers mutton 
and of wool, although from our point of view still a very inf^ior breed of 
sheep ; and on the other hand the Merino of La Oau, a barren stony plain 
of the south of France. This sheep may be described as an inferior . type 
of short-wool Merino. The professional advisers of the Tunisian Govern- 
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ment argue, however, that coming as it does from very poor pasture land, 
it is more likely to succeed in the hands of the Arabs than the better types 
of Mei*inos that might otherwise be secured. The Government have under- 
taken the importation of rams of these two breeds at their own charge, dis- 
tributing them amongst likely applicants at bare cost price. It is stipulated, 
however, that those securing Government rams must agree to exclude from 
their flocks for a period of at least three years all fat-tail rams. Applicants 
must also be in a position to show that they can afford suitable shelter for 
their flocks, and adequate forage supplies to tide over the lean portion of the 
year. 

I took the opportunity of bringing under the notice of the authorities 
the South Australian Merino, which in my view would find in Tunisia pasture 
conditions somewhat analogous to those obtaining here. In other directions, 
however, conditions are perhaps not altogether similar. Tunisia is an open, 
unfenced country, in which all flocks must constantly be under the eye of 
the shepherd, one of whom generally tends 200 head. At nigjit the flocks 
are. generally placed within the shelter of temporary enclosures, built up 
as a rule out of the thorny bushes common to the country. This practice 
appears to be absolutely necessary as a protection against the jackals, which 
do quite as much damage as our own wild dogs. For the protection of the 
sheep the shepherd is alvrays provided with watchdogs and gun and ammu- 
nitibn. Whether our Merinos, long accustomed to roam at their ease,, would 
readily accustom themselves to this species of treatment, is of course open to 
question. To overcome the native shepherd’s ineradicable prejudice against 
tailless sheep is another difficulty to be faced. Before coming to Australia I well 
recollect placing with a native shepherd four Merino rams, with instructions 
to lise them freely. At lambing-time we had the grand total of two cross- 
bred lambs. The Merino rams, said the shepherd, fled whenever he approached 
the ewes to help them in their work. On the face of it the reason given 
appeared plausible enough, were it not for his unconcealed dislike for the 
tailless foreigners. 


Goats. 

These hardy foragers are invaluable to the more or less thriftless Oriental 
graaiers. In the towns, on the other hand — quite as much in the other cities 
of the Levant as-in Tunis — ^goats almpst entirely supersede the milch cows 
of Europe. Twice a day the tinkle of their bells xs lieard through the streets, 
and the milkman milks the goat at the citizen’s doorstep and under his eye. 
One hears no complaints of watered milk or insanitary milking sheds. The 
taste of goat’s milk is characteristic^ but in time one gets used to it. 

In the back country ^ particularly in the hilly sites of the drier districts, 
covered with brushwood and low shrubs, and more or less destitute of herbage, 
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the goat is invaluable to the Arab, Indeed, it will not only subsist, but even 
thrive, in localities in which all other types of livestock, with the solitaxy 
exception, pexhaps, of camels, would starve. There are many, however, 
who pretend that the goat has been to Tunisia a curse in disguise. Just as 
the camel is now held responsible for the destruction of many of the shrubs 
of the Egyptian desert, so the present treeless condition of Tunisia is very 
generally attributed to the ravages of the goat. In so far as young trees and 
shrubs are concerned, the passage of a jOiock of goats will do quite as much 
damage as a bush fire. In their habitual pasture grounds no young tree can 
ever be expected to rear its head ; and many are the naked, barren hills in 
Tunisia that bear eloquent testimony to the irrepressible activity of the goat. 
Summer bush fires are not unknown in Tunisia ; many of them, it is stated, are 
started by the native owners of flocks of goats, so that later on their flocks 
may be able to browse in comfort on the stunted growth of the charred stumps. 
This is a severe indictment of the goat as a civilising influence ; nevertheless, 
flocks of goats must long continue to represent one of the principal sources 
of wealth of the nomadic pastoral Arab. Indeed, I notice that goats are 
even commended to the attention of the French landowners as a profitable 
source from which butcher’s meat, acceptable to the Arabs, might be supplied. 
Mutton, which, as a rule, is scarce for the most part of the year, consists of 
ram lambs at first, and later on of very old ewes, who have lost any value 
as breeders. It is recommended that male kids be castrated and sold later 
on as wether goats, at a time of the year when the meat market is generally 
bare. Now, whilst as an article of diet, little objection can be raised to kid 
even by the most fastidious natures, matured goat certainly calls for a 
specially seasohed palate ; and yet it in Tunisia it is marketable, and ap- 
parently profitable, there should be no difficully in accommodating ope’s self 
to existing circumstances. 

The Tunisian goat is quite distinct from the ordinary European goat* 
being closely allied, apparently,' to the better known Maltese goat. The 
goats to be seen in the neighborhood of the cities are verv good milkers, 
frequently averaging as much as a gallon of milk a day. The leather from 
goat skin is very largely used locally in the manufacture of native foot wear 
and other articles in common use. Goat hair enters into the manufacture 
of various types of native clothes. 


Cattle. 

The cattle-raising districts of Tunisia are situated chiefly in the north of 
the Regency, where a moderately heavy rainfall usually leads to very fair 
grazing conditions for five or six months of the year. In the summer months: 
however, once the stubbles have been eaten out and trodden under foot 
the unfortunate beasts have to hustle for a living. The Arabs, it has already 
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been stated, do not feel called upon to make special provision of forage for 
purely grazing animals. Providence and the unaided natural fruitfulness 
of the earth is supposed to take care of the latter. Hence, the little heaps 
of chopped straw and chaff, the residues of harvesting operations, are always 
kept back to support the working bullocks at ploughing time ; since the latter 
can hardly be expected to tauie part in heavy manual labor and hunt for food 
at one and the same time. Consequently, beasts fat in the spring rapidly lose 
flesh with the approach of hot weather, and the young are almost invariably 
stunted in growth. In years of extreme drought the Arab owner is com- 
pelled either to sell his beasts for a mere song, or else see them slowly die 
of starvation. 

The French authorities are inclined to make it a matter of reproach to the 
Arabs that they do not put their cattle under cover at night. They appear 
to infer that exposure to rough weather must necessarily prove injurious to 
the catde, as is the case in colder countries. It is difficult to subscribe to this 
view. Tunisian winters are quite as mild as our own, and if the cattle were 
well fed, exposure to the weather would do no more than harden them. 
It should be noted that it is not dairy herds that are referred to here, but 
breeding herds, the main function of which is the production of working 
bullocks. As matters stand, in a country where fences are unknown and 
robbery fairly frequent, the Arabs are in the habit of shutting up their cattle 
every night in open roofless enclosures, in which they probably suffer more 
from rough weather than if they were allowed to graze freely in the open. 
Bulls, cows, and calves are all kept together in one promiscuous herd, with 
the result that calves are dropping at all times of the year ; although it is 
stated that the hardships which the Tunisian cow has to face are' so great 
that she rarely rears more than one calf in two years. The Arab milkers 
usually take half the cow’s milk, the balance being left to her calf, which, of 
course, always runs with her, although provided with a special muzzle which 
prevents its feeding at will. * 

The chief function of the Tunisian cattle may be said to be to furnish the 
means of draught for general agricultural purposes. The Arabs rarely put 
a horse in front of the plough, although at times hybrid teams, one hqrse and 
one bullock, are occasionally to be seen unevenly yoked to a native plough. 
In the dry south, the hardier and equally deliberate camel tends to replace 
the ox as an agricultural draught animal. It should be stated that the native 
yokes are cruel, primitive implements, not calculated to turn to best advantage 
the maximum effort of the team. 

For the most part, Tunisian cattle appear to belong to a breed common 
to the whole of the North African coastal countiy, and also to Spain. They 
are said to be analogous to the Texas cattle, and those of some of the South 
American States. Here and there crossbred animals are to be met with 
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connected generally with. Italian and Sicilian breeds, and occasionally with. 
French ones. Although on various occasions improved French breeds have 
been introduced into the Regency, they do not appear to have come into 
favor, even with the French landowners ; mainly probably because of their 
inabilily to face with equanimiiy six months of slow starvation. 

These Tunisian bullocks are small and sturdy, measuring from 43m. to 
48in. at the withers ; they are said to be docile and easily trained to work, 
whilst the work done by them is generally all that could be expected from their 
light weight and the meagre feeding rations allowed them. For the Arab, 
the unit of superficial area is represented by the mechia ” ; that is to say, 
the area which the owner of a single team of bullocks hopes to break up and 
sow to wheat in the course of a single season, which generally extends to 25 
acres. In ordinary circumstances, however, the Arab is perfectly satisfied 
with his efforts if he can succeed in sowing between one-half and two-thirds 
of his mechia,” which may be taken to measure the working capacity of 
small bullocks, kept alive on a few handfuls of chopped straw. 

As butchers’ beasts these cattle are said to fatten readily when good grass 
is available ; as milkers, however, it is to be feared that Tunisian cows must 
be reckoned very poor. Their lactation period rarely extends over three 
months, during the course of whieh they probably do not average more than a 
gallon a day ; although it is true that some are occasionally met with yield- 
ing as much as Ifgalls., or even 2galls. a day. 

Tunisia is within easy reach of Europe, and one would imagine that she 
would find some profit in exporting butter to the large consuming centres of 
the Continent. For success in this direction, however, the importation of 
improved breeds of cattle would be necessary ; and this is not possible until 
Tunisian farmers shall have learnt to mend their ways. 

CAMEI.S. 

The “ship of the desert" is used throughout the Regency as a pack animal ; 
and very weighty loads it is made to convey over the rough tracks that serve 
the purpose of roads. Again, with horses and mules, the camel shares the 
honor of going blindfolded from sunrise to sunset round the short circular 
tracks setting in motion the creaking wooden water-wheels of the native 
weUs. In the extreme south of the Regency the camel takes the place of 
the ox as general agricultural draught animal 

This ungainly animal is relatively slow growing, not attaining to maturity 
until a full 8 years old ; and with luck may attain to the green old age of 15 
to 20 summers. The Arabs do not scorn his ftesh, should fortuitous circum- 
stances lead to his death. He is too valuable to them, however, to be made 
an habitual article of diet. 

The secret of the camel’s usefulness in desert regions is. its ability to with- 
stand thirst, and if necessary to subsist upon the hard, thorny shrubs peculiar 
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to tliese regions. The Arabs make use of the camel both as a pack animal 
and a saddle animal ; the former is a clumsily built, heavy animal, capable 
of carrying with ease over long distances loads of 500lbs., and more ; whilst 
the latter is more gracefully and lightly built, of great endurance, and capable 
of developing great speed. Riding camels are said to cover, without diffi- 
culty, in the course of a day’s work, distances of 120 to ISO miles. The differ- 
ences in build of these two types of camels are practically those that distinguish 
the draught from the saddle horse. Tunisian camels are reputed to be quiet 
and docile, albeit given to biting, a means of offence which their long sinewy 
necks enable them to resort to with great ease ; hence, to keep them out of 
mischief it is customary to provide them with Haifa ” muziles. Bull 
camels, however, are apt to be both treacherous and dangerous in the rutting 
season, during the course of which it is customary to keep them in confine- 
ment. Camels appear to be very prone to mange, which in serious cases 
gives them a very forlorn, moth-eaten aspect. The Arabs are very successful 
in warding off this disease by periodically anointing the animals with Stock- 
holm tar. Tar is said to possess the additional advantage of protecting 
camels from flies and other troublesome insects. 

Asses aot Mules. 

The ass is the inseparable companion of the poorer classes of natives ; to 
them he is both pack and saddle animal, but is practically never availed of 
for traction purposes, as is the practice in various parts of Eurrpe. The ass 
is to be met everywhere in the Regency, both in the cities and in the country, 
except at times in rough hilly country, the occasional lurking-place of hyenas. 
These beasts appear to have a particular liking for the flesh of the ass, and 
the existence of the latter is always more or less precarious wherever the for- 
mer are to be found. Asses, notwithstanding their insignificant appearance, 
are probably able to carry heavier loads, proportionately to their weight and 
size, than any other domesticated beast of burden. It is no uncommon 
sight on the dusty Tunisian roads, to see a 14 or 15 stone Arab seated majesti- 
cally on a diminutive ass, whilst his wife trudges along in the rear, goading, 
the beast on, or else carrying some of the domestic effects of her lord and 
master. The average Tunisian ass^is a rather small animal, inferior both in 
size and appearance to the Egyptian or Spanish asses. In the season, however,, 
very superior types of Jacks are to be met with, travelling from market town 
to market town. The latter, however, are mainly used for the breeding of. 
mules. 

The Tunisian mule is considerably lighter and built on finer lines than the- 
heavy draught mules of southern Europe. It is very freely used by the. 
Arabs for both carriage and saddle purposes. It is the mule, too, thai gene- 
rallj hauls the light carts of the country. The wealthy Arab is very fond of 
personal display, which he does hot disdain to extend to the animals that 
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Lave the honor to cany him or haul him along. In this connection it is often 
brought home to one in Tunisia that a well-bred, well-groomed, sleek mule, 
set ofi in its gorgeous trappings, is a very showy beast. 

French landowners generally niake use of the heavy draught mules of 
southern Europe for general agricultural purposes in preference to draught 
horses, which are not readily obtainable in the Regency. They present the 
additional advantage of being hardier than horses, and less difficult in their 
food requirements. These beasts are generally drawn from France and Spain, 
and sometifUes from Algeria. It would appear somewhat anomalous that 
they should not be bred locally to a greater extent than is the case. 

Hobses. 

The horse of the country is the Barb, or African horse, which is to be found 
throughout the coastal country of northern Africa. The Barb lacks, perhaps, 
the perfect ^mmetry of the pure-bred Arab ; he has not the chest measure- 



TuBisiazL Mare. 

meat nor the breadth of loins of the latter. Taken all round, however, 
the well-bred Barb; is a typical light cavalry horse or ^ddle hack. The Txmi- 
aian Barb varies mi-ch in size, attaining at times 16*3 hands at the. withers, 
whilst at others, particularly when mountain-bred, he is no moire than a stout, 
active, sure-footed pony. Unfortunately, the general carelessness of the 
native temperament reacts quite as much on the horses of Tunisia as upon 
•other forms of livestocjtc. Sound and unsound horses are more or less in- 
discriminately mated together, whilst there general growth is allowed to 
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become stunted from lack of proper nourishment. In most cases young horsea 
are broken in to saddle work at too early an age, or at all events, carelessly 
set tasks beyond their powers of endurance. Hence, strained tendons and 
general limb blemishes are rather the rule than the exception. The absence 
of fences to keep back horses within their pasture groutids leads the natives 
to hobble them when they are put out to grass. These rough hobbles are 
rarely examined or removed, and permanent injury to the limbs are usually 
the result. The Arab shows great appreciation for an easy ambling gait ; 
hence, one of their first occupations is to teach the horse to amble at command, 
by fnethods that are more effective than humane. Unfortunately, undue 
reliance on this mode of motion invariably leads to a sort of shuffling move- 
ment of the limbs and a common tendency to stumble in most horses broken 
in by the Arabs. 

On the whole, it would appear that well-bred Barbs are difficult to secure 
in a country in which one would expect them to be numerous. There are two. 
light cavalry regiments stationed at Tunisia, and it is stated that they are 
unable to secure in the country sufficient remounts for their ordinary require- 
ments. The Tunisian Government has taken various steps towards improving 
the condition of horse-breeding in the country ; a stud book has been opened^ 
suitable stallions have been imported &om Algeria, &c. 

The pure-bred Arab horse of Asia is occasionally to be met with in Tunisia,, 
particularly in the southern districts, on the borders of the desert. Crosses, 
between the Arab and the Barb are more frequent. 

Apart from a few French mares casually imported by French ]andowners^ 
and occasionally discarded heavy artillery horses, there are no draught horses 
worthy the name in Tunisia. Heavy agricultural work is usually left to- 
bullocks and mples, whilst light draught work is occasionally done by the. 
heavier types of Barb horses. 

Pigs. 

To ihe Hohaiomedan pigs are quite as much unclean animals as they are* 
to the Jew; hence what pigs are to be found in Tunisia may be taken to* 
belong exclusively to European owners — to the French in the country dis- 
tricts, and to the Maltese and Sicilians in the neighborhood of the citieii. 
The local pig is, from our point of view, a very inferior i^’pe of animal, par- 
taking a good deal of the greyhound in his build ; indeed, his actively-built 
framework is all in his favor, for, like all forms of Tunisian livestock, he haft 
to depend for his livelihood a good deal on his own ingenuity. It would appear 
that the methods of the Tunisian pigbreeders are very much the methods, 
of our Saxon forefathers in pre-Norman days. The herds are allowed to 
roam about the cork oak forests in charge of a herdsman. Here they live 
on fallen acorns when the latter are available, or. on what roots or bulbs; 
they are able to root up. At times the surplus acorns are collected by Arab, 
women and children, dried, and stored away for future use. 
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The wild boar is indigenous to Tunisia, and generally comrnon in the 
districts in which these semi-domesticated Tunisian pigs are kept ; and it 
is said that not infrequently the sows farrow striped litters, which tell their 
•own tale. 

The Tunisian pig does not fatten readhy; indeed, he frequently dies 
when cribbed up in a sty. Therefore, the flesh as a rule carries a very high 
proportion of lean meat, but is not otherwise unpleasant. A few attempts 
have been made to acclimatise some of the better types of French breeds. 

ViNB-aBOWING. 

The native Arab population have from time immemorial been grovrers of * 
table grapes, but it is only since the French occupation of the country in 1881 
that wine-making grapes have been planted. The progress of the industry 
since that date is shown in the table below : — 


Tunisian Vine-growing Statistics^ 1882-1909. 


Year. 

Area. 

Production. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Price of 
Gallon in 
Bond. 

1882 

Acres. 

4,416 

Gallons. 

? 

Gallons. 

% 

Pence. 

% 

1886 

6,200 

% 

% 

? 

1890 

16,416 

% 

? ! 

? 

1896 

19,326 

4,180,000 

276 

! 7| 

1900 

28,600 

4,960,000 

203 

' 7| 

1906 : 

40,602 

6,600,000 

182 

4i 

1906 

41,688 

9,020,000 

244 

H 

1907 

41,062 

7,861,040 

213 


1908 

41,127 

7,690,000 

206 

H 

1909 

40,327 

7,700,000 

213 



In the above table, under V Area ” are included both European and Arab 
vineyards. The latter are assumed to show no variation from year to year, 
and to be represented by the figure 4,165 acres. The columns dealing with 
■''Production*’ and "Yields,” on the other. hand, have exclusive rderence 
to the vineyards owned by Europeans. For these vineyards the average 
yield per acre is represented by 212gallsp of wine, or what corresponds to about 
IJ tons of grapes. And since the varieties grown are of the heavy-bearing 
type, such as Mataro, Morrastel, &c., these yields must be looked upon as 
light. It should be recollected, however, that when vineyard areas are 
gradually extending in any country the total area under vines will always 
include a fair proportion of vines not in fall bearing, or even not in bearing 
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at all. Yields, too, must necessarily vary with districts and with the indi- 
vidual skill and care of owners. It is stated that many of the well-kept 
older vineyards placed in the better districts yield between 520galls. and 
TOOgalls. of wine to the acre, corresponding to 3^ tons to tons of fruit. 

There is no doubt that since 1905 Tunisian vinegrowers have found them- 
selves in a very difficult position. Seasons generally have not been favorable 
to heavy yields, and the price of wine in bond before shipment has fallen 
from 7|d- to 4Jd., and has remained constant at that price ever since. The 
average quantity of wine exported per annum during the past, five years 
has been represented by about 2,000,000galls., Laving an average value in 
bond before shipment of £41,815 ; of this quantity the French ports absorb 
over 94 per cent. Thus it will be seen that a large margin is left for local 
consumption, and no doubt much of the wine produced realises more than 
4id. a gallon. Nevertheless, whenever there exists in a countiy a floating 
exportable margin of any article over and above local requirements, the 
pressure of low export prices must make itself felt on the home markets., 
with the inevitable result that many individuals are involved in great hard- 
ships. The result in Tunisia has been that uprooting has been started on a 
small scale, and, unless export prices show an upward tendency in the near 
future, it is probable that uprooting will be followed on a more extensive 
scale. 

In this connection it is worth noting that the Tunisian vinegrowers are 
practically defenceless when faced with unremunerative prices for their 
wdnes. As is the case in the south of Europe generally, the cellars must 
be cleared before the new vintage, since no provision is ever made for storing 
more than one vintage at a time. Further, buyers would be more inclined 
to dock a wine that was more than one year old than offer a higher price 
for it- Hence the owner is practically compelled to accept w'hatever price 
is offering. Unfortunately, November — the time of my visit to Tunisia — 
represents the dead season in so far as the vine is concerned, and I did not 
have occasion to see many vine}ards. I could not help noticing, however, 
a certain amount of neglect in the general upkeep of some vineyards, the 
owners of which in former years took a special pride in the thoroughness of 
their work. After all, 212galls. of wine to the acre at 4^d. at the port of 
export represents a gross return of only £4 an acre,, which, after deduction 
of working expenses and interest on capital engaged, cannot leave much in 
the way of net profits. 

In normal times, however, very little fault can be found with the general 
manner in which Tunisian vineyards are bandied. Opinions in favor of 
subsoiling before planting appear to be very firmly rooted. It is s^ted that 
whenever the practice has been adopted the vineyard has come earlier into 
bearing, and in years of drought has suffered far less than vineyards that had 
mot been subsoiled. Couch grass is the special bugbear of the Tunisian 
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vinegrower, and it is strongly urged tLat this weed should always be thoroughly 
oleared out of the ground before planting operations have been started. 
If this weed be allowed to get a firm hold of a vineyard it has the effect of 
reducing yields very considerably; and to eradicate it completely from 
established vineyards some growers have been put to expenditure varying 
irom £16 to £20 to the acre- 

All Tunisian vines are grown on the bush, and trellising is practically 
unknown. Spur-pruned varieties are almost exclusively grown, with the 
exception of a few occasional patches of Shiraz or Garbenet. Artificial 
manures appear to have been no more effective for vines in Tunisia than 
they have been with us ; and a good dressing of farmyard manure once in 
three years is very generally recommended. 

Until very recently Tunisia stood amongst the few vine-growing countrits 
as yet free from the phylloxera ; but the neighboring vineyards of Algeria hav e 
been affected by the pest for many years past. A few years ago, however, 
a phylloxera patch was detected in a vineyard in the neighborhood of Sout- 
el-Kliemis. Prompt steps were taken towards uprootmg the affected vines 
and treating the soil with carbon bisulphide, and no further spread of the 
disease has been detected, although all the vineyard area of the Regency 
is sxfbject to regular systematic inspection. Downy mildew {Flasrm^yfara 
tn^wJoZa), a disease from which we are forttinately free, is also conmon in 
Tunisian vineyards, particularly in years that are abnormally wet in the 
spring time. The presence of this disease has the effect of raising the cost 
of production, in view of the special preventive treatments which it throws 
upon growers. No recourse has yet been had to American vines, nor is there 
likely to be for many vears to come, in view of the scattered condition of 
Tunisian vineyards, and the improbability of the phylloxera spreading very 
rapidly, even if it did ever get out of hand. 

Individual Tunisian vineyards are, as a rule, very large, and in the hands 
of companies or wealthy proprietors- The average area would probably 
vary between 260 and 1,000 acres. The practice of selling grapes to wine- 
makers is practically unknown in the Regency ; hence, every vineyard owner 
has his own cellar accommodation. In the earlier days of the French occupa- 
tion some very expensively-built cellars were erected ; the main object in 
view in these cases appeared to be to secure cool fermenting chambers, which 
were frequently built at great expense underground. The opinion, however, 
has come to prevail, as it has with us, that coolness of cellar premises was no 
guarantee, of low temperature in the fermenting vats, and that plenty of 
ventilation w'as one of the chief requisites of a good fermenting cellar. Re- 
frigerating plants are now looked to as giving perfect control over the tem- 
perature of vats in fermentation. The cost of these machines is certainly 
heavy, but not beyond the reach of the large cellars in which Tunisian wines 
are usually made. 
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How do Tunisian wines compare with our own, and are they likely to enter 
into competition with us on the English markets ? Tunisian red wines are 
stronger, heavier, fuller, more deeply colored than the average wine of the 
south of Europe. In all these points, however, they are generally inferior 
to our average type of export wine. It seems to me that they will continue 
to be so as long as Tunisian growers adhere to the heavy-bearing varieties 
that are almost exclusively grown there at present. I tbink, however, that 
if Shiias were grown more extensively in Tunisia the type of wine made there 
would approach our own. I have already stated that the great bulk of the 
Tunisian wine trade is with France. In this country Tunisian wines, in con- 
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junction with Algerian wines, are used mainly for blending purposes, in pre- 
ference to Italian and Spanish wines, against which the French general tariff 
discriminates rather heavily. Tunisian wines do not appear to have found 
their way into England ; if, however, these wines were heavier and fuller 
the low price at which they can be secured in bond might prove an irresistible 
temptation to London wine merchants. The moral of this is, 1 think, that 
South Australian exporters should beware of the danger of unduly inflating 
the price of export wines. • 

Oltvb-growing. 

Olive-growing has at all times oceupied an imporlant position in Tunisian 
agriculture. Indeed, from the statements of ancient writers and the testi- 
mony of ruins and remains of ancient olive groves, it would appear that the 
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olive was far more extensively cultivated in the Roman era than is the case 
at the present time. When, in the seventh century, the Arabs overran Northern 
Africa they are said to have found it a well-wooded country, covered with 
lux;uriant olive groves, extending almost to the edges of the great desert. 
Contemporaneous Arab writers, in their usual hyperbolic style, have stated 
that at the time of the invasion a traveller might proceed from Tripoli to 
Tangiers without stepping out of the shade of sheltering trees. Unfortun- 
ately, these nomadic children of the vast empty spaces of Arabia did not 
realise the value of their new possessions, and right speedily axes and fires 
were set the task of clearing the horizon, that the old familiar home conditions 
might be reproduced. It is in this manner that the great bulk of the olive 
plantations came to an end ; nor has Tunisian olive-growing ever re-acquired its 
preponderating position in the agriculture of the country. Nevertheless, even 
at the present day, the importance of the industry is still very considerable, 
and a wise Government is doing all in its power to enable the olive gradually 
to recover lost ground. It should be stated that in all Mediterranean coun- 
tries olive oil is, quite as much as bread, a staple article of diet with aU classes 
of the population, but particularly with the middle and the poorer classes. 
It not only replaces butter, but is far more freely used than the latter ; and 
particularly is this the case with the Arabs. But the olive groves of Tunisia 
can do more than supply the immediate wants of its own population. Under 
improved treatment, fostered by the intelligent support of government 
measures, the available export surplus is rapidly increasing. At the present 
moment olive oil represents one of the most important items amongst agri- 
cultural produce exported by the country ; and in the near future there is 
every likelihood that it will eclipse all other exports. The figures below in- 
dicate the average value of the principal items of agricultural export during 
the past five years — 

Average Yearly Value of Principal Items of Agric^dtural Prodixe Exported 
from Tunisia, 1906-1909. 

£ 

Barley 340,399 

Ohveoil 319,414 

Wheat 123,403 

Wine 42,624 

The number of olive trees in the Regency in 1909 is given as 11,426,522. 
The distance apart at which they are planted varies with the districts; in 
the north, for instance, a distance of 25ft. in all directions is usually adopted ; 
in the c^tre 40ffc. is the usual distance, whilst farther south as much as 80ft. 
is generally adopted. If we assume 40ft. to be the average distance, this 
would give us about 27 trees to the acre, and a total area under olive trees for 
the Regency of about 423,168 acres. Many trees are as yet young, and not, 
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therefore, in full bearing. The olive oil production in the Regency during 
the past five years is indicated below — 



Total Olive Oil 

Value 

in Bond 

Tear. 

Production. 

per 

Gallon. 


Gallons. 

8, 

d. 

.1905 

6,386,000 

2 

Of 

1906 

6,346,000 

2 

Of 

1907 

8,624,000 

2 

0 

1908 

i,496,0<X) 

3 

4 

1909 

11,100,000 

3 

4 


1‘hese various data will serve to give some idea of the present importance 
of olive-growing in Tunisia. The point, however, that should, I think, present 
the greatest interest to us is the ability of the olive trees to thrive even in the 
driest districts of this dry country. Most of us are aware that the olive tree 
is a highly characteristic feature in the landscapes of most south European 
countries ; but we know, too, that these countries are neither as hot as 
dry as South Australia. Tunisia, on the other hand! presents climatic con- 
ditions analogous to our own *, indeed, on the whole, its climate is perhaps 
more trying to vegetation than ours. It is worth noting, therefore, that the 
olive tree is profitably grown practically through the length and breadth of 
this country. It is to be found in the northern districts, with their 20in. 
rainfall ; in the central districts with a rainfall averaging between llin. and 
12m. ; and in the southern districts, where the average rainfall varies between 
Sin. to lOin., and where the general climate is extremely hot. Indeed, it is 
said in Tunisia that the olive can be grown to advantage in districts in which 
cereals fail three years out of four. In the circumstances, therefore, might 
it not be to our advantage to pay more attention to the olive in our drier 
localities 1 

Curiously enough, in Tunisia the most profitable olive groves are situated 
in the dry southern districts ; mainly, it is true, because they appear to re- 
ceive greater care and attention at the hands of their owners. In northern 
districts, whatever the character of the seasons, the cereals always leave a 
respectable margin of profit to the native grower ; and although he has no 
conscientious scruples against the acquisition of fortuitous wealth, he generally 
objects to superfluous efforts which lead to the amassing of capital. The 
cereals are sufficient unto his daily bread ; hence, his olive trees are neglected 
as unnecessary luxuries. In the dry south, on the other hand, the olive tree 
is the main source of the agricultural wealth of the country, and is respected 
accordingly. . 

In the north, crops of wheat and barley are frequently grown between the 
rows of olive trees. Indeed, at times the only form of tillage ever given to 
the olive grove is represented by wbat is essential to the growing of thm 
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cereal crops. The trees are butchered rather than pruned, and always present 
an unkempt, neglected appearance. Many of the trees are of great age, 
the main trunk being no more than a thin layer of tark clinging to masses of 
dead wood. Manures are never availed of, and at harvest time the fruit, 
instead of being carefully picked off, is systematically threshed off with heavy 
wands, much to the ultimate disadvantage of the trees. This slovenly, neglect- 
ful treatment of the northern growers appears to have been a subject of 
anxiety to the Moorish Government- as far back as the eighteenth century ; 
and from the point of view of Government, not without sufficient cause. 
These olive groves were subject to direct taxation in proportion to the yields 
secured, and small insignificant yields meant a serious shortage of revenue to 
the Government. The remedies adopted by the Moorish Government would 
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be considered drastic, even at the present time^ The olive groves, although 
private property, were put under the supervision of a sort of native forest 
department, whose apparent duty it was to compel owners to bestow proper 
care upon their trees. Needless to say that very little good ever came of the 
supervision of these Eastern officials- l*he French Government, however, 
who within recent times have inherited amongst other things these special 
duties, have done all in their j)ower to brmg about a more rational treatment 
of these valuable trees. And they have been so far successful that new 
ground has been broken, and, after centuries of stagnation and retrogression, 
the area under olives shows once again a tendency to expand. In the dry 
southern districts the groves are well cared for and efficiently tilled, whilst 
it is only occasionally that intercalary crops are to be found growing between 
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them. Native growers are well aware of the scantiness of their normal rain 
supplies, and every effort is made towards turning to practical advantage 
every drop of rain that falls- As I have already shown to be the ease in Greece, 
the ohve groves are divided up into a series of basins, separated one from 
the other by elevated mounds or ridges, and connected by means of s\u*face 
drains with the roadw’^ays and available catchment areas of the neighborhood. 
Hence, every drop of rain that falls is naturally directed towards the olive 
groves. The trees of the natives are very well pruned, and it is stated that 
in careful hands olive trees begin to become profitable towards their sixth and 
seventh years- Two facts, appear to have attracted French landowners 
to this district : (1) The important profits to be derived from olive trees ; and 
(2) the fact that Government land was being offered at very low prices, con- 
ditionally on its being planted to olive trees. Unfortunately, as generally 
happens in such cases, the French landowners, in their natural imaptience 
to possess as early as possible vast areas under profit-bearing trees^ attempted 
to put in larger areas than their means permitted them to attefid to properly, 
with the result that the profit-bearing age of the n^lected trees has frequently 
been put back to their twelfth and even their fifteenth year. Indeed, in these 
dry districts everything points to the fact that olive trees are profitable only 
so long as they receive the unremitting care and attention of their owners. 

Whilst in Tunisia I had occasion to pay a hurried visit to Sousse, one of 
the principal centres of the olive-growing districts of the south. Unfortun- 
ately, 1910 proved to be an extremely disastrous year to olive-growers through- 
out the Mediterranean coast ; and the neighborhood of Sousse was no ex- 
ception to the rule. As I had already occasion to notice in Spain, there was 
hardly an olive to he seen on these Sahel olive trees ; and the natives, who 
never think of making provision for lean years, are likely to be reduced to 
great distress- I visited some of the olive oil factories and was surprised to 
notice that quite green olives were being crushed. I was told that this practice 
was beii^ adopted because the crop was so small, and the destitution of the 
natives so great that it was impossible to protect the trees from thefts. 

The most interesting factory that I was able to visit in this district was 
that of Les Usjnes du Sahel. This firm docs nothing but purchase the waste 
pressed pulj) of the olive oil manufacturers of the neighborhood, from which 
it extracts, by means of carbon bisulphide, the residual oil that cannot be 
extracted by ordinary pressure and hot water. The process adopted for the 
purpose may briefly be described as follows : — 

The olive pulp, or marc, is first freed from superfluous moisture by exposing 
it in open troughs heated by steam coils ; when sufficiently diy the pulp is 
conveyed into huge metal cylindrical tanks, into which carbon bisulphide 
is pumped. The liquid gradually dissolves the oil, and is subsequently drained 
off into a retort, in which the carbon bisulphide is distilled off from^the oil. 
It is condensed and may be used again for another mass of pulp. A steam 
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jet is made to play through the tank, so as to remove the last traces of carbon 
bisulphide and oil. Finally, the pulp is removed from the tanks, dried and 
used for fuel purposes by the firm, who find it superior to coal. This process 
extracts from the residual pulp of the olive oil manufacturers from 6 per cent, 
to 9 per cent, of a crude oil, which is used for the manufacture of soap, or for 
lubrication purposes. This oil always retains an odor and taste characteristic 
of the treatment it has undergone, and can never be used for ordinary culinary 
purposes. 

I left Tunis on the 27th November, and, after spending a few days in the 
south of France, I paid a hurried visit to Italy. My time there, however, 
was very limited, and I was unable to collect agricultural data of any value. 




FRUIT SHIPMENTS. 


The following is an extract from the Trade Oommissioaer's Report, dated 
London, March 27th, 1912 : — 

.'The' apples ex the Aseaniiis have come to hand in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. I understand that to-day, in Floral Hall, Australian apples 
ex this boat have been disposed of at prices as low as 3s. to 5s. per case. Not 
only is the fruit very forward in condition, but it is showing extreme signs 
of wither and wilt. To make matters worse, London is now feeling the 
effects of the coal strike very severely, and provincial buyers are refusing 
to operate, because it is impossible for the railway companies to guarantee 
delivery^ Bitter pit is showing up very badly in this consignment in a 
large number of boxes. 

The Macedonia shipment has also come to hand to-day, but is in a much 
better condition, and has evidently been carried at a more favorable tem- 
perature. 

Unfortunately further congestion of the market will be caused by the fact 
that a steamer from Nova Scotia is arriving to-day with -30,000 barrels of 
American apples. • 

With a view of temporarily relieving, the congestion in London, I am in 
treaty with buyers both at Hull and .Bristol* who are willing to operate pro- 
vided that.si^itable arrangementa can be .delivery, . 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


By Officers op the Stock Department. 


EESPIRATORY DISEASES IN HORSES. 

{Continued from 'page 898.) 

Pleurisy. 

Causes . — ^Pleurisy usually occurs as a secondary disease, being usually 
preceded by inflammation of the lung-s or pneumonia ; in some cases, how- 
ever, it exists as a primary disease. The principal cause of primary pleurisy 
is cold, exposure to cold winds being a very prolific source of infection. It is 
most marked in debilitated, pampered, and delicate animals. Improper 
stabling, insufficiency of bedding, damp floors, and defective drainage in 
stables, also draughty stables are all accessory causes of pleurisy. It is often 
associated with other diseases, and in some cases is caused by the spreading 
of disease processes ^m neighboring organs. It is a common sequel to 
penumonia. 

Symptoms . — ^The first appreciable symptoms are fits of shivering (rigors) 
and elevation of temperature. This rise in temperature is at first very con- 
siderable — ^up to 107® P. It, however, does not remain constant but is 
intermittent, «.e., it rises suddenly and falls suddenly. The pulse is rapid 
and the breathing quickened and shallow, the abdominal muscles being 
brought very much into use, so that there is a characteristic heaving of the 
flanks (diaphragmatic and flank breathing). There is considerable pain 
shown if the chest wall is manipulated with the fingers, and the animal rarely 
lies down. If it does it generally prefers to lie upon the affected side. There 
is first of all a dryness of the outer surfaces of the lungs and the inner lining 
of the thoracic cavity (pleura), which is commonly known as dry pleurisy, 
in which friction sounds, caused by apposition of the two dried pleural surfaces, 
can be distinguished. This gives place later on to a condition in which the 
cavity containing the lungs (thoracic cavity) becomes more or less filled with 
a fluid effusion from the affected pleuxBS. 

Treatrmnit . — ^Ihe animal should be placed in a warm well-ventilated stable 
and made comfortable with plenty of bedding. Green food (lucerne, &o.) 
should be given wherever possible, and plenty of clean drinking water pro- 
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vided. A strong mustard plaster should be applied to the chest on the 
affected side to assist in the absorption of the fluid. A saline powder, consist- 
ing of magnesium sulphate, Uozs. ; potassium nitrate, 2 drams, should be 
given twice daily in the drinking water. An electuary, containing potassium 
chlorate 2ozs., green extract of belladonna ioz., powdered camphor loz., 
powdered liquorice 4ozs., treacle 6ozs., should be smeared on the teeth, gums, 
and tongue with a smooth flat stick three times a day in doses containing 
Joz. of electuary as a dose. 

Asthma (Broken Wind.) 

Symptotm . — This is a disease which chiefly affects old horses. The chief 
symptoms are rapid breathing, especially after hurried work, in which case 
the respirations may be as many as 60 or 80 a minute. The breathing is 
very difficult, and the animal in its endeavors to breathe appears as though 
choking. There is more difficulty shown in expiration than in inspiration, 
the former accounting for a characteristic pumping action of the abdominal 
muscles with a double heaving of the flunks. After standing for a while 
after exercise the rate of breathing in a horse suffering from asthma gradually 
slows down ; but, whereas in healthy animals after exercise the rate of res- 
piration becomes normal in about 10 to 20 minutes, in a horse affected 
with asthma this time can be extended to from half an hour to an hour. 

When at rest an asthmatical horse often has a dull suppressed cough. 
There are often alterations in the pulse ; usually it is accelerated (80 to 100 
a minute), irregular, and weak. The animal sweats easily and manifests 
signs of distressed breathing soon after being put to work, especially that of 
a rapid nature. 

Treatment , — ^In old chronic cases little can be done to effect a cure or even 
alleviate the symptoms. Doses of arsenic in the form of arsenious oxide, 
five to sevn grains, have been given with good effect, or Joz- of liquor arseni- 
calis can be given twice daily in the feed. Food should he given, damped for 
preference, and the animal allowed to partake sparingly of drinking water. 


GENERAL DISEASES (HORSE). 

Rheumatism. 

A constitutional disease, the characteristic feature of which is local pain 
of a metastatic nature (changing from place to place). A muscular and 
an articular form of the disease are recognised. Rheumatism is popularly 
believed t6 be due to exposure to cold and damp, and no doubt chill acts as 
a predisposing cause. Animals once attacked are believed to be liable to a 
recurrence of tho trouble. A disease of a rheumatic character appeared last 
year in manj>^ parts of the State and affected tipifes of all ages and sexes, 
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Muscular rheumatism in horses is usually restricted to the limbs. The 
affected muscles are hard and painful, sometimes swollen. The metastatic 
nature of the lameness is characteristic, e.c., from a fore to si hind limb. In 
articular rheumatism there is more constitutional disturbance. Often more 
than one joint is affected, and they are hot and painful. This form of the 
disease often becomes chronic and leaves permanent enlargement of the joint. 

TreatmiM , — ^The principal medicinal agent used in rheumatism is salicylate 
of soda ; 2 to 4 drams should be given twice daily in a pint of water. The 
patient should be placed in a dry and warm stable. The diet should be of a 
laxative nature — mashes, green feed, &c. Salines, such as saltpetre and 
hyposulphate of soda, should be given in the drinking water. Local treatment 
consists in the application of hot fomentations to the affected part, followed 
by anodyne liniments, such as opium liniment. In chronic cases of joint 
affection iodine liniment is often beneficial. 


Lymphangitis. 

This is a disease most commonly seen in draught horses, the local mani- 
festations affecting the lymphatic vessels and glands of the limbs. High 
feeding with insufficient exercise is the principal cause. The disease usually 
appears suddenly after a rest of a day or so. For this reason it is popularly 
known as Monday morning disease. 

Symptoms . — ^There is usually a shivering fit .(rigor), but often this is not 
noticed. Usually one hind limb is affected, sometimes both, occasionally 
a fore limb. There is sudden swelling of the affected limb. The swelling is 
of a doughy character, and pits on pressure. The lymphatic vessels and 
glands inside the thigh and shoulder are hot and painful. The disease is 
most commonly seen in horses of a sluggish temperament. One attack of 
the disease is likely to be followed by repeated attacks, which lead to perma- 
nent thickening of the affected limb. Horses which have had the disease 
should have regular exercise and light feeding when not in work. 

Treatment . — The usual treatment is the administration of a physic ball 
containing 6 to 7 drams Barbadoes aloes. Warm fomentation should be 
applied to the affected limb. Salines, such as Epsom salts, in the drinking 
water; laxative diet; walking exercise as soon as the swelling begins to 
disappear. 

PUHPtJBA HL®MOKRHAGIOA. 

This disease is associated with grave changes in the blood, and usually 
occurring as a sequel to strangles, influenza, or some other debilitating disease. 
It sometimes occurs as a primary disease, even when the hygienic conditions 
are good. 
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Symptoms . — ^The disease is characterised by hasmorrhages into the skin, 
mucous membrane, and internal organs, with cedematous swellings of different 
parts of the body, usually the most dependent — ^head, limbs, abdomen, 
sheath, &c. In some instances the swelling of the head may be so great as 
to interfere with breathing. The swellings end abruptly. Where they are 
extensive there is usually sloughing of the skin. The lining membranes of 
the eyes and nostrils show blood-stained purplish patches (ecchymosis). 
There is great constitutional disturbance, loss of appetite, fever, constipation, 
etc. The disease runs a very irregular course, is liable to many complica- 
tions, and recovery is very slow. The mortahty is about 50 per cent. 

Treatment . — ^The animal should be placed in good surroundings. A good, 
roomy, well-ventilated loose box should be provided. Careful nursing is of 
great importance. Good nutritive diet is necessary. Iodine is the principal 
drug used in this disease, and may be given in medicinal doses along with 
alcoholic stimulants. Chlorate of potash may be given in the drinking water — 
two drams twice a day. 


Hjbmo-globinueu. 

An acute disease, known also as azoturia, characterised by sudden stiffness, 
usually of the hind limbs, general paralysis, and a coffee-colored condition 
of the urine. The disease develops soon after the animal has been put to 
work. A period of idleness is necessary, during which the feed ration is of a 
highly nitrogenous character. 

Symptoms . — ^No symptoms are observed until the animal is put to work. 
A lameness or stiffness of the gait is. suddenly developed. The muscles 
of the hindquarters become hard and swollen. The breathing becomes 
hurried, and profuse perspiration takes place. If the animal is forced to 
move he falls down and is unable to rise. The urine is dark-brownish in 
color. 

Treatmeist.—The patient should be warmly clothed. If unable to rise, 
should have plenty of bedding placed under him. Diet. — ^Mashes, green 
feed. Plenty of cold water should be provided. Saltpetre 2 drams, Epsom 
salts 2ozs., may be given twice daily in drinking water. Large doses of alka- 
line carbonates, such as bicarbonate of soda 2ozs. twice daily, are recom- 
mended. Enemas of warm soapy water may be given to stimulate the 
bowels. It may be necessary to remove the urine with a catheter. 


[To he continued.) 
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WHEAT SELECTION, 


THE BALAKLAVA COMPETITION. 


Mr. G- H. Stevens (Superintendent of Parafield Wheat Research Station) 
has furnished the subjoined report on the wheat selection competition which 
is being conducted under the auspices of the Balaklava and Dalkey Agri- 
cultural Society and Balaklava Agricultural Bureau. The conditions of 
the competition, briefly stated, are : (Competition is' open to any resident of 
the district within a radius of 16 miles of Balaklava township. Any variety 
of wheat may be grown, provided that it is a good average milling variety. 
The seed for the first year’s sowing may be procured by the competitor fiom 
wherever he pleases, and from the crop produced must be selected the seed 
for the second year’s sowing, and from the second year’s crop the seed for 
the third year. The competition will extend over a period of three years. 
The cup, valued at £10 10s., oflered through the Bureau, will be awarded to 
’ the competitor who grows the greatest quantity of wheat of one variety 
from a quarter-acre of land during the three years. The Agricultural Society 
ofiers the sum of £5 in two prizes— £S and £2— for the highest and second 
highest yield respectively from the quarter-acre each year. 

Mr. Stevens, writing to the secretary of the committee supervising the 
competition (Mr. B. R. Banyer), says — I am forwarding the result of the 
' Balaklava wheat competition, from which it will be seen that Mr. 0. L. 
Rosenberg has gained first and third places with King’s White and King’s 
Red respectively, and Mr. K. Neville is placed second with King’s White. 
I have made yield the main factor to be considered in the competition, and 
it is under this heading that Bang’s Bed and Biig’s White have scored heavily, 
the first-placed wheat gaining 78*6 points out of a possible 80. From a 
milling standpoint Bunyip stands out above the others, with 9*6 out of a 
maximum of 10 points ; but its low yield cancelled the advantage it gained 
in this respect. Following are details ; — 

Allotment of Points. 

1. Yield (80). — One point awarded for every 20lbs. of wheat per acre. 

2. Mining qualities (10 ).— a. Percentage yield of flour (6)— Based on weight 
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per bushel to a large extent, the range to be considered from a milling point 
of view being from 571bs. per bushel to 661hs., as follows : — 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


57 

0-5 

59i 

1-75 

62 

3*0 

64| 

4*25 

m 

0*76 

60 

2*0 

62i 

3*25 

65 

4*5 

58 

1-0 

60i 

2*25 

63 

3*5 

66i 

4-75 


1*26 

61 

2*5 

63i 

3*75 

66 

5-0 

59 

1*5 

m 

2*75 

64 

4*0 




B. Color (2) — Based on past experience with samples of flour from the 
various varieties of wheat milled in the department, viz. : — 

Fair 0*5 Good 1*0 Very good 1*5 ExceUent 2*0 
0. Strength (3) — Calculated on same lines as color, taking a range of from 
40 to 50, viz. : — 

40 0*5 42 1*0 44 1*5 46 2*0 48 2-5 50 3*0 

41 0*75 43 1-25 45 1*75 47 2*25 49 2*76 

3. Purity of seed and type. — Based on notes taken at time of inspection of 

growing crop. 


4. Weight per bushel. — One point for every pound above 60lbs. per bushel. 
Wheats weighing less than 60lbs. per bushel receiving no points tmder this 
heading. 


I 

'•3 

!• 

a 


'S 


Rosenberg, 0. L. . . King’s White . 

Neville, K. King’s White . 

Rosenberg, O. L. . . King’s Bed . . . 

Wagner, F. W. i . . Bunyip 

Thomas, T., jim. . . Yandilla King . 

Belling, T King’s Early . . 

Burden, H. P. .... King’s White . 

Neville, K. King’s Bed . . . 

Traeger, J. H Yandilla King . 

Twartz, H. L. Bunyip 

Bosenberg, 0. L. . . College EcBpse . 

Traeger, J. H Leather He^. . . 

NevOle, K Gluyas 

Twartz, H. L Federation .... 

Wagner, F. W. ... Marshall’s No. 3 
Traeger, J/H. .... Federation .... 

NevUle, K. Marshall’s No. 3 

Thomas, T. A. .... Federation .... 

Goldney, B. 8. ... Genoa 

Goldney, B. S. ... Federation .... 
Neville, K. Jonathan. . .... 


Bbsttlts. 


1 

tj 



.S 1 

^ ^ i 

Qualities. 
Max. 10. 

111 

s. 

II 


d ' 

• 

ll 

•a M 

is 

lls 




. 78-6 .. 

6-5 

.. 5-0 

.. 6-0 


96*1 

. 71-8 

6-0 

.. 5*0 

.. 4-25 


87*06 

. 70-6 

5-5 

.. 5-0 

.. 4*0 


86-1 

, 68-4 .. 

8*75 

.. 3*5 

.. 3*75 

• • 

84*40 

. 72-4 . . 

6-75 

.. 4-0 

1:76 

• • 

84*9 

. 67-4 . . 

6-25 

5*0 

.. 4-75 

• • 

83-40 

. 65-4 . . 

6-0 

.. 5*0 

.. 4-0 


80-4 

. 64*0 .. 

6-0 

.. 6*0 

.. 5-0 


80-0 

, 62*0 . . 

7-5 

.. 3*5 

.. 3-0 


76-0 

, 58*0 .. 

9-6 

.. 3*0 

.. 6-0 


75*6 

. 57-8 .. 

7-25 

.. 4*5 

. . 4*6 


74*6 

.. 56-4 .. 

6-0 

.. 6*0 

.. 2*25 


69*65 

58*2 .. 

4*75 

.. 3*5 

.. 1-0 


67*45 

.. 49-0 .. 

'7-0 

.. 3-6 

.. 3*0 


62*6 

. 50*2 .. 

5-76 

.. 6-0 

.. 0*76 


61*70 

.. 47-6 .. 

7-0 

.. 3-6 

.. 3-26 


61*35 

. 52-0 .. 

5*25 

.. 3-5 

.. 


80*75 

47-0 .. 

6*25 

. . 4-6 

.. 1*6 


59*25 

.. 46-0 .. 

6-25 

.. 4*0 

.. 1-0 


56*25 

.. 33-8 .. 

6*75 

.. 4-0 

.. 0-5 


44*45 

.. 33-4 .. 

4-25 

.. 3-0 

.. — 


40*65 


Detailed Notes. 

. The crops were inspected on November 9th, 1911, and the samples; of grain 
were examined on February 16th, 1912. 
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0 . L. Rosenberg—King’s White, seed 751bs., super. 120lbs. Almost 
ready for stripper ; standing erect, 3ft- 7in., 'with exception of drooping 
heads ; did not notice any shelling ; moderate stooler ; straw rather weak, 
but apparently able to carry heads ; very, even crop ; not any strangers, 
with exception of a few white oats ; some fine heads in this crop ; blighted 
in one place ; just a little rust noticeable . on stem and flag ; good grain. 
Weight per bushel, 651bs. ; yield, 6bush. 331bs. from quarter-acre. 

K. Neville — King’s -White, seed 751bs., super. lOOlbs.' Ready to harvest ; 
some good grain ; no sign of shelling ; standing erect, 3ft. 3in., with excep- 
tion of heads drooping just a little ; heads even right through ; spikelets 
inclined to be open, with two* or three barren ; three grains across ; straw 
weak ; several thin patches, which undoubtedly will help to bring down yield; 
very little rust noticeable ; not any strangers ; not a good stopler. Weight 
per bushel, 64Jlbs. ; yield, Sbush. 591bs. from quarter-acre. 

0. L. Rosenberg — King’s Red, seed 751bs., super. 120lbs. Almost ready 
for stripper ; showing no sign of shelling ; standing erect, 3ft. Sin. ; nice and 
even, showing some good square heads ; straw much stronger than previous 
plot ; no strangers noticeable ; red rust on flag and stem ; two or three 
barren spikelets ; not quite so thick as previous plot. Weight per bushel, 
641bs. ; yield, 6bush. 531bs. from quarter-acre. 

F. W. Wagner — ^Bunyip (imported from New South 'Wales), seed 451bs., 
super. 70lbs. Standing feirly erect, 3ft. 3in. ; fairly even ; scanty stooler ; 
straw medium weak, with very little foliage ; heads tipped bearded, short, 
square at base, and run up to point ; nicely filled ; spikelets rather open, 
but seem to hold grain ; two or three barren at base ; no disease *, rather 
many strangers. Weight per bushel, 63|lhs. ; yield, 5bush. 421bs. from 
.quarter-acre. 

T. Thomas, jun. — ^Yandilla Bang, seed 60lbs., super. 851bs. In dough 
stage ; slightly awned ; standing erect, with exception of a few' drooping 
heads; height 2ft. llin. ; fairly even; moderate stooler; some very good 
heads were noticed in this variety, and some rather short, with four to five 
undeveloped spikelets at base ; a good number of strangers, including Bang’s 
Early, barley, and wild oats ; a good number of blighted or dead heads, 
and several patches of takeaU.” Weight per bushel, 61|lbs. ; yield, 6bush. 
21bs. from quarter-acre. 

, T. BeUing — Bong’s Early, super. 851bs. Standing fairly erect, 3ft. Sin- 
high; rather scanty stooler; straw weak.; heads bearded and fairly well 
filled ; spikelets a little open, with three grains across, and several barren 
at base ; few wild oats ; just a little rust- on stem; almost ready for har- 
vesting ; no sign of shelling ; showing some good grain. Weight per bushel, 
64JIbs. ; yield, 5bush. 37lbs. from quarter-acre. 
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H. P. Burden— King’s White (third selection), seed 70lbs., super. lOOlhs. 
Almost ready to harvest ; no sign of shelling ; standing 3ft. 5in. high ; rather 
thin, scanty stooler; straw inclined to be weak, though apparently able to 
hold up head ; this plot rather uneven, owing to several very thin patches, 
the grower attributes the thin patches to drilling too wet ; not any strangers, 
noticeable ; rather many wild oats ; nicely-shaped heads, and well filled 
with nice-looking grain; just a little stem rust; spikelets rather open. 
Weight per bushel, 641bs. ; yield, Shush. 271hs. from quarter-acre. 

K. Neville— King’s Red, seed 761bs., super. 120lbs. Almost ready to 
harvest ; no sign of shelling ; fairly good grain ; scanly stooler, with straw 
stronger than previous plot ; rather badly affected with red rust on flag 
and stem ; several thjm patches ; heads bearded and rather open, not quite 
as full as previous plot ; no strangers noticeable. Weight per bushel, 651bs. ; 
yield, Shush. 201b8. from quarter-acre. 

J. H. Traegei— Yandilla King. Height 3ft. 4m.; scanty stooler; Araw' 
hollow and weak ; good many strangers ; this plot did not appeal to me ; 
planted in a line with previous plot, and affected same way ; more than onc- 
half of it a good many strangers ; great number of blighted or dead heads ; 
in dough stage. Weight per bushel, 631bs. ; yield, Shush. lOlbs. from quarter- 
acre. • ' 

H. L.‘ Twartz^-Bunyip (New South Wales), seed 521b8. In dough stage ; 
standing well erect, 3ft. 9in ; podi stooler ; straw clean, hollow, fairly weak ; 
heads tipped bearded, square at base worked up to point ; very badly affected 
with strangers, wild oats, &o. ; soine very thin patches, grower says due to 
soil one end very thin. Weight, 65Ibs. ; yield, 4bu8h. 501bs. from quarter- 
acre. 

0. L. Rosenberg — College Eclipse, seed 75lbs., super. 1201bs. In dough 
stage ; standing fairly erect, '3ft. 9in. ; rather thin ; heads color similar to 
Federation ; two and three barren spikelets at base ; straw inclined .to be 
weak ; red rust, on flag and stem very noticeable ; and some blighted or dead 
heads ; strangers, wild oats, and a few King’s Early ; this variety is beardless. 
Weight per bushel, 64Jlbs. ; yield, 4bash.'491bs. from quarter-acre. 

J. H. Traeger— -Leather Head. In dough stage; standing very erect, 

3ft. djin. ; fair stooler; straw hollow, but medium strong; at one end, 
where the crop is standing erect, the heads are a picture, large and square, 
hut only two grains across, and two or three barren spikelets ; more than 
one-half of this plot is very badly affected with '' tak^ll ” and rust on stem ; 
not many strangers ; if this jdot had not been affected with take^fi,’^ d:c., 
it would undoubtedly have been ibe best; the grower reaped 42busb. two 
years ago. Weight per bushel, 62Jlbs. -/yield, 4bud. 42i}bs. from ,§uapfte- 
acre. ' ^ ■ . ' ' ; ^ ' 

K. Neville — ^Gluyasi seed 751bs., super. ISOIbs. In dcugh stage; tip 
bearded ; standing erect and even, 3ftv ^ith w^ak §traw ; ir^derfite 
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stooler ; spikelets rather open, with two or three undeveloped ; some very 
good heads ; one-half of this plot appears to be an earlier Gluyas ; it is 
affected with stem and flag rust ; if the late half is Gluyas, not any strangers, 
few wild oats. Weight per bushel, flllbs. ; yield, 4:bush. 611bs; from quarter- 

£IGV6» 

H. L. Twartz—Pederation, seed 62lbs. In dough stage ; standing fairly 
erect, 3ft. lin. high ; medium stooler ; straw hollow, medium weak ; rather 
many strangers, which look like Silver King, and also wild oats ; good deal 
of undergrowth, charlock, &c. ; little rust on flag ; some nicely-shaped heads. 
Weight per bushel, 631bs. ; yield, 4bush. 51bs. from quarter-acre. 

P. W. Wagner — Marshall’s No. 3, seed 361bB., super. 701bs. Hand-selected 
heads ; standing very erect, 3ft. Sin. high, and very even with exception of 
two patches, which are badly blighted ; grower says too much stable manure ; 
stooled very well ; straw hollow, but fairly strong ; few drooping heads, 
long,* and well filled ; spikelets just a trifle open, two or three barren at base ; 
few wild oats ; no rust noticeable. This is undoubtedly the best plot visited, 
and speaks well for hand-selected heads ; the grain was rubbed out by hand. 
Weight per bushel, 60|lbs. ; yield, 4bush. lllbs- from quarter-acre. 

J- H. Traeger — Federation. Average height, 2ft. 3in ; very scanty stooler, 
and same end as two previous plots badly affected with ** takeall ; some 
goo4, nice square heads ; good number of strangers, including King’s Early 
and Yandilla King, barley, and wild oats ; badly affected with undergrowth. 
Weight per bushel, SS^lbs. ; yield, 3bush. 581bs. from quarter-acre. 

K. Neville — Marshall’s No. 3, seed 751bs., super. 120lbs. Late ; in dough 
Stage ; standing 2ft. llin. ; thin, scanty stooler ; straw hollow, but medium 
strong ; some very small heads, few good ones ; spikelets set very closely, 
and from two to four undeveloped at base ; a great number of strangers 
have been picked from this plot, a good number of wild oats ; rust on flag 
and a little on stem ; this plot rather better than Jonathan. Weight per 
bushel, 59Jlbs. ; yield, 4bush. 20)bs. from quarter-acre. 

T. A. Thomas — Selected Federation, seed 601bs., super, 851bs. In dough 
stage ; standing erect, 2ft. 7in. high ; fairly even ; rather thin, with some 
nice square heads, the remainder rather small, with a few blighted or dead 
heads; two or three undeveloped spikelets ; rather many wild oats; smut 
and rust are absent ; just a little " takeall ” ; straw inclined to be weak, 
but apparently able to carry its head ; medium stooler. Weight per bushel, 
Sljlbs. ; yield, Sbudi. SSJbs. from quarter-acre. 

E. S. Goldney — Genoa, seed 60lbs., super. 1121bs. In dough stage ; stand- 
ing erect, 3ft. lin. high ; rather thin, and only a medium stooler ; straw 
medium strong ; heads short, tapering at tip ; three-grained, and two to 
three spikelets undeveloped; free from disease; strangers, few heads of 
like thew and wild oats ; this plot looks healthy, but it is hot going to be Very 
;^rolific. Weight per bushel, 611bs. ; yield, Shush. 461bs. from quarter-acre. 
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R. S. Goldney — Federation, seed 60lbs., super. 112lbs. In dough, stage ; 
standing erect, 2ft. Sin. high ; rather thin, scanty stooler ; straw inclined 
to be weak ; lieads fairly well filled, but rather short, and two or three barren 
spikelets ; rather many wild oats and King’s Early, charlock, cockspur, 
I am disappointed with Federation ; it evidently does not do well in Balaklava 
district. Mr. Thomas’s plot is the better of the two ; free from disease. 
Weight per bushel, dOJlbs. ; yield, 2bush. 491bs. from quarter-acre. 

K. Neville — Jonathan, seed 751bs., super. 1201bs. Late ; in dough stage ; 
standing 3ft. 2in. ; very scanty stooler ; small heads, and tips bearded, 
with good many blighted or dead heads ; straw very weak ; good deal of 
flag and stem rust ; good number of strangers, including King’s Early, 
Gluyas, and wild oats, latter very prevalent ; very badly affected with under- 
growth, chailock seed, grass, and rubbish ; spikelets set closely, two to five 
barren at base. Weight per bushel, 571bs. ; yield, 2bush. 471bs. from quarter- 
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IMPROVING THE DAIRY HERDS. 


TESTING INDIVIDUAL COWS. 


By H. J. Apps, Dairy Officer. • 

If South Australia is to successfully compete with the world in dairying,’ 
some forward movement must.be adopted. At the present time we are 
importing tons of butter from the Eastern States, WB^eas we should be in a 
position to quite easily supply our own demands. 

The question arises, how can this be remedied ? If we take the number 
of cows in milk, viz., 80,000 odd, we. shall find that the average yield is only 
260galls., which will produce barely 7,904,0001bs. of butter-fat on 3*8 per cent 
butter-fat test. If only two-thirds ofHhis number were kept and they pro- 
duced 400galls. per annum the State would benefit to the extent, roughly, 
of l,216,000lbs. of butter-fat. In computing the average yield doubtless 
many of the cows registered as in milk are only milked in the flush of the 
season ; this evidently, in many cases, being due to the diminished quantity 
yielded after four or five months’ period of milking. It certainly does not pay 
to milk a cow producing a^small quantity of milk. A farmer milking 30 cows; 
producing 25(^alls- on a 4 per cent, butter-fat average per annum, will secure 
3,0(301bi of blitter-fat, whereas if only 20 cows each yielding 400galls. per 
annim j^were kept, the herd, on a 4 per cent, butter-fat test, would produce 
3,^lbs. of butter-fat. Not only would less labor be required in milking and 
aittendhig to the smaller numbk of cows, but better attention as regards 
feeding could be given them. The only reliable method to employ for the 
purpose of raising the standard of the average yield of our dairy stock is the 
testing of daily herds for butter-fat yields of individual cows. By the adop- 
tion of such a system it is easy to see that the farmer would he in a position 
to know which cow of his herd it paid him best to keep. .. 

- ' t . 

BiBstJLTS IN -Denmark. ^ j 

It is interesting to note/ what testing in this way has 'done for’tjre Danidi 
dairy farmer ; records of a fairly aTOurate nature being thus se^ed of the 
yields of milk and butter-fat. , The r^ormation thus made available h§e 
proved exceedingly effective in inducing the ^iiy farmer to ad<^t improved 
methods of breeding, feeding, and culling of dairy cows. At the ^Ime the 
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first testing association was formed in 1895, the value of the butter exported 
from Denmark was less than £3,000,000. In 1901, when over 300 of 
these associations had been established over the country, the value of the 
butter exported was nearly £6,000,000, or an increase of nearly 90 per cent, 
in six years; and atpresent Denmark exports dairy produce to the value of 
£ 11 , 000 , 000 . 

This enormous increase, it is generally conceded, was for the greater part 
due to the work of the testing associations in weeding ofit the unprofitable 
cows, whereby the average production of the milking cows was increased. 
The cost of keeping the yearly records was shown by the reports of the test- 
ing societij^s to be from Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per cow, while the increased returns 
per cow, as a result of five years testing, was from 26s. to £3 per annum. 
This rate of increase must be deemed to be eminently satisfactory, and the 
extraordinary increase in the number of societies in Denmark proves how 
highly their work is appreciated. It would seem that ^ethods which have 
proved of such marked benefit in Denmark should not much longer remain 
unheeded in this State. 

How THE Test is Made. 

With proper arrangements, recording the weight and test requires but 
very, little time. With a milk sheet properly ruled, and with the names or 
number of the cows, together with the day of the month placed on it, a pencil 
hanging to a string, and a spring balance, all conveniently located in the bails 
where the milking is done, the milkers will be able to recqrd the amount of 
milk at each milking in a few seconds. Each sheet could be made out for 
one month. At the end of the month the figures could be totalled, and at 
the end of the year one could tell the exact amount of milk and butter-fat each 
cow had produced. Once or twice a month one day’s, mornmg’s and evening’s 
milk should he tested, as the test of the miik is liable to vary from time to 
time. But a test taken, say, two days in each month, and this taken as the 
average of the month, will approximate at the end of the year very closely 
to the actual amount of butter-fat the cow produced during that period. 

Guesswork is of no use in ascertaining the value of a dairy cow. Systematic . 
recording of the weight of milk and testing is the only true method of relieving 
the herd of the robbers, or boarders. When testing societies have been in 
force for two or three years, a pedigree bull of good milkbg strain has been 
used, and the heifers of the best cows kept, the improvement of the herd should 
be accelerated. Any number of pedigree bulls, with a greater or less number 
of prizes to tbeir credit, can be obtained, but to find a breeder who can give a 
complete, dairy record of the dam and grandam is another matter ; yet 
such a system is what is required i,f we are to build up herds with any degree 
of certainty. If certificates were issued to pure-bred cows producing 2501bs. 
of butter-fat and giving the kind of bull she was Bred to, it would maxe it far 
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easier for anyone desning to improve bis herd to know where to make his 
purchases. 

Not only does the daily record of milk act as a guide to the treatment of 
the cows as regards feeding, &ic., but it also enables the herdsman to immedi- 
ately notice any iiTegularity in health, &c. It is also the means of promoting 
healthy rivalry among the milkers, who become quite interested in the daily 
amount of milk each cow produces. In Denmark the testing has proved 
of such great benefit to the dairy farmers that before awarding a prize at the 
show, the yield of milk and butter-fat is taken into account. 

Show testing, in my opinion, is of no vital value, in so far as the yield of 
milk and butter-fat returns of a cow is concerned. Such cows are under test 
for a couple of days only, and the point which the dairy fanner desires to 
know is what the cow yields in milk and butter for the year ; a sprint, as it 
were, gives no indication to the cow’s yearly record. It w^ould be far pre- 
ferable to give priz^ for the best herds. 

Some dairymen have cows w’hich they think are most profitable because 
they give a large amount of milk. This pray be so, but many a dairyman 
has found after using the scales and test that the cow which he thought best 
does not pay for her feed> or at least is not the*most economical milker. The 
one he thought unprofitable is probably one of the best. 

Many dairymen will ask how to keep systematic records. The only things 
necessary are the scales and record sheets. All milking buckets should be 
of the same weight and the spring balances set at zero ; this will obviate 
the necessity of deducting the weight of the bucket each time a cow’s juilk 
is recorded. 

Incheasep Yield. 

It is not too much to say that by the establishment of testing societies 
the average yield of oiu* dairy cows will, within a period of four years, have 
been increased from the present low standard of 260galls. to 460galls. There 
is no other method whereby the true value can be arrived at than by keeping 
records. All estimates and guesses miss the mark and are absolutely un- 
reliable. Such recording brings many surprises to the most experienced 
dairyman. 

The Sottish Commissioners in their report state that scientific breeding 
and culling on milk record lines has enabled the farmer in Denmark to reduce 
the cost of producing a pound of butter by 3d. Ten years’ experience of it 
m .Scotland has put hundreds of pounds into the pockets of those keeping, 
records. , * ® 

Among the results of the practice of keeping records are : — (1) It enables 
one to know the profits obtained from each cow ; (2) it aids in building up 
the herd ; (3> it aids the buyer in selecting dairy stoclr ; (4) it increases the 
selling value of the stock ; (6) it adds to the value of the pedigree of an indi- 
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vidi.al beast ; (6) it.is the means of encouraging more interest in the dairying 
business ; (7) it stimulates instant inquiry if cows are not thoroughly milked 
out ; (8) it is the means of frequently calling attention to impending sickness ; 
(9) it is the only way to lead to success in dairying. 

It will, of course, become necessary to reject a great number of stock after 
the first year’s trial. These cows should be speyed, as this will obviate the 
danger of other dairynien buying them for the purpose of building up their 
herds. This is the only fair method to employ, as otherwise these rejected 
animals would be submitted to auction, with the result that dairymen would 
possibly buy for their herds cows which have been proved worthless as milk 
and butter producers. 

Cow testing is distinctly and immediately of value to every factory, for 
directly a dairymair begins testing cows individually he commences to take 
more interest in the herd and is likely to supply not only more, but far better 
quality, milk or cream. Once the dairyman bestows the. necessary and all- 
important attention to the raw product it will certainly be in the interests 
of managers to follow this matter up and make it a point to interest every 
dairyman in cow testing. 


PARALYSIS OF HORSES AND CAHLE. 


C'ONTAMIHATED FbDDER. 


[Report by Government Veterinary Surgeon,] 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran), who has 
been investigating the cause of toxsemic pardilysis of horses and cattle has, 
at the request of the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe), prepared for 
publication the following summary of his progress report : — 

Considerable mortality, with symptoms of paralysis, has occurred among 
horses in various parts of the State, but chiefly north of Adelaide. The 
majority of the outbreaks take place in the summer months, and there is a 
marked and constant drop in the number in the winter. The disease, though 
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not confined to particular districts, seems to recur izi certain neighborhoods. 
The number of cases in outbreaks vary from one to 25. An analogous disease 
exists among cattle — what is popularly known as ^ dry bible ’ — a paralysis 
attacking them during the same- period as that afiecting horses, and with 
practically identical symptoms and similar post-fnortem appearances- Both 
appear to have the same origin. Various causes have been blamed for this 
disease, and these can be briefly discussed as follow^: — 1. Worms. — ^Tho pre- 
valence of the so-called blood vrorms in horses, and the fact that these can 
easily be discovered after death, has led stockowners and others to consider 
these worms as the cause of the outbreaks of paralysis in horses. The symp- 
toms attributed to blood w^orms are intermittent colic and intense diarrhoea, 
with blood-stained noanure. These symptoms are absent in the cases under 
our notice. The veterinary ojficers of the department have come across 
typical cases of paralysis in horses, and could not discover blood worms after 
• death ; moreover, they were not present in any of the horses which died of 
paralysis in the recent outbreak in Victoria. Cattle are not affected with 
blood worms, and paralysis causes the deaths of large numbers of cattle every 
year. The blood worm theory must be discarded as irrational and unscientific. 
2. Water. — ^Many incline to blame the water supply, but as outbreaks occur 
on farms where that is above reproach, water as a causative, or even a con- 
tributing, factor must be ignored. 3. Insanitary conditions. — practice 
of allowing manure to accumulate in and around stables is, unfortunately, 
too common, and is not conducive to the health of the horses. Insanitar;f’^ 
yards are breeding grounds for vegetable and animal parasites ; but as cases 
of paralysis have been observed among animals running at pasture, the exis- 
tence of * insanitary conditions, though highly detrimental, cannot be con- 
sidered an essential factor in the causation of this disease. L Poisonous 
weeds and plants. — Careful examination of fodders revealed no plants sus- 
pected of poisonous properties. 5. Bacteria.-— The microscopical, cultural, 
and inoculation results have been so far negative. 6. Mice. — ^A number of 
outbreaks of paralysis appeared in districts affected with a plague of mice, 
but this is not a constant condition. Mice plagues may invade districts 
without the production of paralysis in horses or cattle. 7. Food.-rBaralysis 
chiefiy prevails during the summer months, or soon after harvest. In the 
literature doling with this trouble in other parts authorities are strongly 
in favor of some poisonous agent in the food as being the cause of the disease. 

In Scotland we used to encounter a paralysis affecting the horses feeding 
on rye grass at a particular period of its growth, and on removal of animals 
fr^ the dangerous pasture no further cases developed. Stockowners in 
this State who have carried out the advice of the veterinary officers and re- 
moved the horses from their immediate surroundings, and changed the feed, 
have had no further cases of paralysis. The investigation of the majority of 
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outbreaks of paralsyis in torses revealed the existence of musty and apparently 
contaminated food. In other outbreaks the fodder appeared sound and 
wholesome ; but i n the exaniinktion of fodder, contamination might easily 
be overlooked. 


Result op Experiments. 

" As the symptoms and %tost-mortem appearances pointed to food poison- 
ing, feeding experiments were repeatedly recommended, but it was not 
until December 19th, 1911, that we were enabled to carry out experiments 
with suspected fodder on two horses and two cows. These animals were in 
comfortable stables in the city, and feeding experiments were carried on 
until February 19th of this year. During the period one of the animals 
(an aged bay ;gelding) showed signs of iUness indicative of fodder poisoning. 
The other exhibited no symptoms of disease. The bay gelding was slaughtered 
on February 19th, and examination of the organs revealed conditions sug- 
gestive of fodder poisoning. The facts that this horse developed symptoms 
of illness, and that the 'post-mortem appearances were fairly positive, indicate 
that something deleterious was present in the fodder, although (probably) 
not in sufScient quantities to cause paralysis and death. 

” Towards the end of last year three horses in a stable in South Melbourne 
developed typical symptoms of paralysis. Professor Gilmth, of Melbourne 
University, investigated the outbreak. Experimental work was imme- 
diately begun. Fodder (bulk chaff) was secured from the stables, and four 
horses and one cow were fed. The four horses showed symptoms of paralysis 
at times varying from five to 15 days after feeding commenced, and the cow 
also developed symptoms of localised paralysis. These experiments un- 
questionably demonstrate the presence in fodder of some poisonous agent 
which produces paralysis and deaths in horses and cattle, and it is a point of 
great interest that the official view in Europe and America generally is in 
accord with that here. The nature of the causative agent must now be 
investigated, and should be sought for laboriously. The importance of 
such an investigation cannot be over-estimated, for the disease is becoming 
far too common; and the monetary loss is great. Further experimental 
work is necessary, and I respectfully urge the department to spare no reason- 
able expense in elucidating the trouble,” 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert aud Lecturer, 


OPERATIONS FOR MAY, 

Poultry Foods. 

. The recent rise in the price of various cereals and tnUl by-products used 
in feeding poultry may cause some people to half starve their birds. To do 
so would be a great mistake. Unless tbe hens are fed upon a sufficiency of 
food of the right sort one cannot expect eggs. A good laying hen will, after 
supplying the needs of her system, convert the remainder of her digestible 
food into substances within her body and from which eggs are elaborated. It 
is more important to feed the poultry thoroughly when foodstuffs are dear 
than perhaps is the case when they are cheap, I mean that there may be a 
sufficiency of cheap food at some times, but when the food is dear it is impor- 
tant to get the best results from its use. To half feed your poultry means 
that you may' enable them to exist, but there will be no profit. 


Profit Over Cost op Food, 

The details of the laying competitions published in the April number of 
this journal showed that there was a very substantial average profit per hen 
after deducting the cost of food. If the food had cost half as much again 
there would siffl have been a profit of £1 for every eight hens. All the food 
used was of a simple nature, and such as is within the reach of any breeder. 
It was purchased from time to time at market rates. I see no reason why 
the present prices of food should long continue, as the increase is abnormal. 
On previous occasions when the market has hardened considerably breeders 
have been prone to reduce stock. Cfood stock should yield a profit even at 
much higher rates than are likely to exist. Of course, if one has unproductive 
stock it should be disposed of irrespective of the fact that foodstuffs are either 
dear or cheap. 

Reducing Stock. 

In cases where there are good reasons for reducing stock tbe following 
recommendations are worthy of consideration : — 

It Reduce by discarding all inferior, unthrifty, and aged specimens, 
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2, Dispose of surplus male birds. These eat food and give no return unless 
used for stud. The surplus males also occupy the space which should be 
occupied by profit-making pullets. 

3. Many .breeders keep too many breeds or varieties. Keep one breed 
and specialise ; breed none but good ones for the purpose in view. At the 
outside you may keep two breeds ; say, one for egg-production and the other 
for table-bird breeding. 

Many people, especially beginners, are inclined towards many varieties, 
and as a result they do not do justice to any one. One of the great drawbacks 
of country poultry shows is to be found in those pot-hunting exhibitors who 
show half a dozen or a dozen breeds for the sake of the prize money. Such 
people do not advance the poultry industry, rather do they retard it. The 
most famous breeders in the world are those who keep to one or two breeds, 
and turn them out to perfection. It is the same with utility fowls — ^you can 
only develop one first class laying strain, and have not time to look adequately 
to the needs of half a dozen varieties. 

/ 

Foods to Usu. 

The average farmer feeds on grain alone. His wife or daughters generally 
own the poultry, and, if he be a generous man, the farmer places sufficient 
wheat in the barn for the use of the poultry. Farm fowls, at large, gain 
a good deal of their food in the form of insect life and in the stables and around 
haystacks. The farm yield of eggs would be much heavier if the farmer 
turned part of the poultry wheat into meal and purchased some bran to mix with 
it. He should also set aside some bags of short-cut hay chafi — from wheaten 
hay which was cut on the green side. A third by bulk, of the food required, 
of this hay chaff should be soaked overnight and mixed in the morning with 
the wheat meal and a little bran. A pinch of salt added to the water in which 
the chaff is soaking will be an improvement. Lucerne hay chaff is of much 
higher feeding value than is wheaten or oaten hay chaff. 

At midday the fowls should have chaffed green food. Every farmer should 
grow rape, kale, lucerne, &o., for his stock, and any of these would be excellent 
for the poultry. At night (an hour before sunset) the birds should have a 
feed of wheat or other good grain available. If this method is adopted the 
food bill will be very much reduced and there \rill be many more eggs. 

The suburban breeder is expected to keep a better class of fowl than is' 
found on the average farm. He will also be well-advised to alter his system 
'of feeding in the direction indicated. Oats, barley, peas, and a little maize 
can be ground as well as wheat, and are available and profitable foods. The 
value of bran is largely due to its phosphorous content. It is also valuable 
for making the mash of proper consistency. The ground grains all contain 
bran, and the addition of steamed pkaff Qut green food a IHtle 1>rau 
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will make a mash of high feeding value, of proper testure, and yet cheaper 
than ordinary bran and pollard* Do not be misled into using inferior foods. 
Pay for good food and use it judiciously. It is utter folly and most wasteful 
and cruel to the birds to use damaged or very inferior foodstuffs* 

Single Test Your Pullets. 

Some few South Australian breeders have become known throughout the 
world as breeders of laying strains of exceptional merit* They obtained 
these strains of layers only by carefully single testing each pullet before she 
was used in the breeding pens. You can, on application to the Poultry Expert, 
Adelaide, obtain, free of charge, a bulletin which tells you all about the single 
testing method of breeding for egg production. Send for one and test your 
pullets. As pullets should not be used as breeders you lose nothing by testing 
each one for 12 months. If the pullets prove to be good layers they are worth 
a lot of money ; if they are poor layers they should go into the kitchen. 
Single testing is the only road to success in building up a laying strain. 

The Price oe Eggs. 

The market price of eggs is not abnormal for the time of the year. On 
April 28th the price of eggs in former years was as follows : — 1905, Is. 4d. ; 
1906, Is. 2d. ; 1907, Is. 4id. ; 1908, Is. 4|d. ; 1909, Is. 7d. ; 1910, Is. SJd. ; 
1911, Is. 5d. This year the price was Is. bjd. Quite a number of people 
have waylaid me in the street, &c., and poured out their grief at having to 
pay so much for eggs. I am glad that times are so prosperous that^eggs 
aare being consumed as freely at present rates as when they were 8d. a dozen. 
It is also satisfactoiy to the poultry-breeder that prices are such as give him 
a little return for his outlay. It would be a good plan if all these martyrs 
to high prices would erect a modem scratching shed and stock it with a dozen 
good laying pullets. They would then have their eggs at the actual cost of 
the food. A few thousand more breeders would be welcome, as the mercbanfs 
can sell a lot more eggs than they receive at present. 


General. 

Erect scratching sheds, facing the north or north-east. Use clean straw 
litter. 

Peed your birds as suggested and see that the drinking vessels are clean. 
Provide grit (hard and shell), also charcoal grit. Give a daily supply of 
green food. 

Keep a sharp lookout for chicken pox. If a few warts or pimples appear 
on comb, wattles, or eyelids, bathe with vinegar and water, dry, and then apply 
carbolised glycerine (1 in 16). Use Epsom salts in the drinking water. 

Repair coops, brooders, yards, &c., and see that all vermin is destroyed. 

Hatch early chickens — ^they will pay well. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


TWELVE MONTHS' TEST. 

ROSEWORTHY. 

[Started April 1st, 1912, and to terminate March Slat, 1913i] 


Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Montli ended 
April 80th. 

Total £ggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1912, 
to 

April 30th. 





SECTION I.—LIGHT BREEDS. 

WflITB LBGKOBNfi. 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N«S. W. 

Tabuteau, J. 0., Black Rook, Melbourne 

Hodges, H., Pjalong, Victoria,. 

The Range Poultry Farm, Toowoomba, Queensland 

Brundett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria 

Jessup, W. C., Caulfield, Victoria 

Dawes, J. H-, GranTiUe, Sydney 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler 

Redfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria | 

Eerr,' R , Logwood,, S.A 

Eckermann, W . P., Eudunda 

McNab, J. A., Sandringham, Victoria 

Mazey, P.. Alberton 

Broderick, P. J., Gawler 

Redfem Poultry Farm, CauHeld, Victoria 

Braund, J. £. and H. J., Islington 

Bunn, L. P., Keswick 

Hook^g, E. D., Kadina . 

Groom, E , Peterhead : 

Pope, R. W., Heidelberg, Victoria I 

Haimes, T. F., Fullarton Estate | 

Proyis, W., Eudunda > 

Burton, W. S,, Moonta Mines : 

Broster, G., Mallala I 

Brain, J. H«, South Yan Yean, Victoria. , . . I 

Sargenfri Poulti^ Yards, East Fayneham 

McKenzie, H., Northoote, Victoria 

McDonnell, J., Greytown, Rosewater 

Browne, A. R., Hawke’s Bay, N.E... .. 

Brain, J. H., South Yan Yean, Victoria 

Marsson, C«, Welland 

Hutton, C., Parkside 

Miels, C. & H., XittldiamptQn. 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo 

Codling H., Mitcham Park .f 

Troughbridge Poultry Yards, Edilhburg, Y.P. 

Iryiue, A. W, Epsom, Auckland, N.Z 

Walker, P., Hiclmborough, Victoria 

Lamne. B.. 

Waite, F. j". 0., N^sworth. I, 
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BOSE-WOETHT BGG-LAYIXG COMPETITION— CojXiawrf. 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
.for 

Month ended 
April 30th. 


To’al Eggs 
Laid from 
April l8t« lot 2, 
10 

April 30th. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BREEDS 
"White Leghorns. 


Badcock, G., Mile End *. 

McClelland, A., Mordialloc, Victoria 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Robeits, L. L , Kadina 

“ Stiathcona,” Long Plain 

Whitegate Poultry Farm, Deepdene, Victoria 

Purvis, Miss Graciei Glanville 

Padman, A. H., Hyde Park 

Sickert, P., Clarence Park — 

Purvis, W., Glanville 

Rice, J. E., Cottonville 

Handll, H., Kogarab Bay, Sydney 

Gurr, W. E., Kapunda 

McLeish, E., North Adelaide 

Craig Bros., Hackney. 

Uren, Mrs. P. A., E^apunda ..................... 

Perry, Wm., Murrumbeena, Victoria * 

Nancairow, J. T,, Port Adelaide 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 

Tookington Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Trenwith, T. H., Eadina 

Knappstein & Bray, Clare 

Whitegate Poultry Farm, No. 2, Deepdene, "Victoria 

** DenebolloTt,” Caulfield, Victoria 

Hill, Chas., Monarto South 

** Islay,** Malvern, Victoria. 

Cosh, A. J., Burnside. . . . 

India Poultry Farm, Freeling 

Whitrov, A. J., Knoxville 

Hall, T. 0., Rose Park 

Ontario Poultry Farm, Clarendon 

Hovlett, H., Moonta 

KoonooTrarra,’* Enfield 

Hall, A. W., South Oakleigh, Victoria 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Oakleigh, Victoria . . 

Came, E. A., Kangaroo Plat, Victoria 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 

LiUywhite, R. G., Fullarton 

Gibbs & Pine, Queenstown 

Hughey J. J„ Blstemwiok, Victoria 

Sbrnorock Poultry Farm, Perth, W.A. 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 

Nancarrow, JT. T., Port Adelaide 


29 
18 
26 

47 
18 

23 
76 

107 

48 

49 
^0 

24 
18 

8 

23 

120 

34 

28 

73 

70 

21 

9 

83 

2 

5 

38 

27 

13 

53 

22 

51 

27 

69 

92 

6 

46 
;-9 
61 

1 

47 

30 
35 



I 


I 



SECTION IL— HEAVY BREEDS. 
Black Orpingtons, 

Robertson, F. H., Northam, W.A 

McKenzie, E., Nortbeote, Victoria 

Mitchell, B., Bendigo, Victoria 

Previs, W., Eudnnda 

Kenway, D., West Pennant Hills, Sydney , 

Cowmi Bros., Burwood, N.S. W. 

Kenmore Poultry Farm, Dandenong, 'V ictoria 

Bmndett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria 

Cant, E. V., Bichmond [ 


16 

41 

31 

64 

12 

44 

33 

28 

41 
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BOSEWOBTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— (7<m«tn«srf. 

Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Month ended 
April 80th. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1812, 
to 

April 80th. 


SECTION II.-HEiY7 


, Black. Orpikotons— 

Oraig, Mrs. 0., Hackney 

Lampe, B., Kadina, 

WirrapariDga Poultry Yards, Plympton 

Phillips, A., Portland, S.A 

Martin, B. P., TJnley Park 

Nancarrow, J. T., Port Adelaide 

Padman, JT. E., Plympton 

Francis Bros., FuUarton 

Hall, T. 0., Bose Park 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B. , Clare 

Craig Bros., Hackney 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 


SZLTBB WyANDOTTEB. 

Bunn, L. F., Heswiek 

Tidswell, H. J., Mitcham Park 

Moyses, S., Blyth 

Peary, Wm., Murmmheena, Victoria 

** Benehollow,” Caulfield, Victoria 

Westem, F. C., Marion, 


Salmok Fatbrollbs. 


Courtenay, K., Mordialloc, Victoria 


I 


8 

9 

26 

60 

45 

3 

53 

9 

35 

77 

45 


45 

88 

59 

29 

41 


69 f 


Labqshabb. 


Stevens, E. F., Littlehampton , 


** Koonoowam,” Enfield 


Plymouth Books. 


SECTION 1II.~SCBAT0HING SHED SECTION. 

'WbITB IiBOHOBBS. 


Sickert, P., Clarence Park 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 

Moiitz Bros., Ealangadoo .............. 

Codling, H., Mitcham Park 

Sargenfti Poultry Yards, East Payneham 

Purvis, W., Glanville 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 

Padman, A. H., Hyde Park 

Hocking, E. D., Kadina 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler 

Brain, J. H., South Yan Yean, Victoria.. 

Provis, W., Eudunda.. 

Bedfem Poultlby Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Broderick, P. J. , Gawler 

“ Koonpowarra,” Enfield , 

•Lilly white, B. G., Fullartoni 

Cosh, A. J., Burnside 

Indra Poultry Farm, Freeling 

Whitrow, A, J., Enoxville 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Change. . 


35 ! 
93 I 
49 

41 ! 

30 

71 

64 
76 
40 

3 

32 

69 

69 

8 

65 
43 
65 

36 
78 
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KYBYBOUTE. 

Competitor. 

Eggps Laid 
for 

Month Ended 
April SGtb, 
1912. 

Total Egga 
Laid from 
A^ril 1st, 1912, 
to 

April 30th, 1912. 


SECTION I.~LIGHT BREEDS. 


. White Lbghohnb (except where otherwise 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gamhier ; 

Dow, A., Glencoe West 

McNamara, Mrs., Mount Gamhier 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo 

Mahama,” Mount Gamhier 

Holmes, F. A. , Frances ; 

Sudholz, A., Ealangadoo 

Staunton, S., Naracoorte 

Hall, C. W., Mount Gamhier * 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo : 

Vorwerk, K. E., Millieent 

Vorwerk, H. F. d; A. C., Millieent , . . . 

Jarrad, J., Mount Gamhier 

Bartram, T. A., Kyhyholite 

Vorwtrk, H. F. A A. 0., Millieent ....... 

Jenkins, E. D., Kyhyholite 

Arthur, J. S., Bordertown , . ... ...... . 

Drake, C., Naracoorte 

“ Euiinima,’’ Kyhyholite 

Smith, M., Hynam ..•••.•. . 

Lacey, F. 0., Kyhyholite 

Herdsfield,’’ Mount Gamhier. 

Blue Lake Poultry Farm, Mount Gamhier ;; 

Beaton, W. J., Tantanoola 

Bennett, E. , Kalangadoo : 

Jones, H. F., Mount Gamhier 


notified). 

36 
5U 
33 
103 
25 
40 
6 
17 

. 1-7 

88 
7 

46 


23 

30 

44- 

n 

27 


7-7- 

44 

11 

43 

20 


Minorcas. 

Jaihes, S. T., Mount Gamhier 12 


SECTION II.-HEAVY BREEDS. 
Black Obpinotons. 

Herdsfield,’’ Mount Gamhier 

Blue L^e Poultry Farm, Mount Gamhier ........ ...... 

McNamara, Mrs. , Mount Gamhier 


4 

21 

6 



Silver Wtandootes. 

Moritz Bros., Kalan^doo I 74 

Osborne, W. F., Kalangadoo | 21 


PLtMouTH Rocks. 


Bishop, B., Mount Gamhier 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gamhier 



D. F, LAURIE, Poultry Expert. 
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NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


As will be seen from the superintendents* reports below, a fair start has been made 
at both stations. As in former years, it is again evident that the breeders do not have 
enough birds from which to make a proper selection. It stands to reason that birds of 
mixed ages, sizes, and strains cannot give constant nor good returns. The leading breeders 
as a rule have entered birds uniform in age, quality, and appearance, but the rank and 
file have contributed mixed pens. Repeated warnings have been issued from this office 
that pullets in full lay should not be selected. Such birds invariably suffer a check and 
go into a moult. This retards the progress of the competition, and, of course, seriously 
affects the final results. The superintei3dent of Roseworthy Poultry Station reports 
that chicken pox was introduced by an inter-State pen. The trouble, however, is con- 
trolled. Brewers do not exercise sufficient dare, and there is a disposition to make light 
of this disease which, however, may become serious. The Roseworthy report again refei*B 
to the discourteous behaviour of a competitor, who has taken no notice of an official 
communication. I think the least that can be expected is that each competitor will 
promptly acknowledge all communications conoeming his birds. During the next four 
weeks of the progress of these tests it will be interesting to note the stamina of the birds 
when colder conditions prevail. 

ROSEWORTHY. 

The superintendent reports : — “ One hundred and thirty-five pens from 136 entries 
have been received, as follows: — Section 1, open yards, 85; section 2, heavy breeds, 30; 
section 3, scratching sheds, 20 ~ 135. The vacant pen is Ho. 35 in open section. The 
birds, taken collectively, are a good average lot, but individually some very poor specimens 
are to be found. The* ages again appear to be considerably mixed, which in some cases 
will not result in benefit to the brewer. One pen in section 3, tliee pens in section 2, 
and four pens in section 1 have failed to score. Indications point to an early start. Several 
pens which had started have gone into a light moult, thus accounting for the break in the 
scores. The general health of the birds is good ; eight pens have shown chicken pox ; in 
some this has been strongly developed ; six inter-State pens and two local pens were affected. 
The trouble evidently arrived with the inter-State birds, as one showed it during the second 
day of the test, and others during the first week ; but the scourge has received a check, 
and 1 do not anticipate any further developments. ^One death occurred during the month, 
and as this was a very weedy specimen from an infected yard, it will not be much loss. 
Two hms, after laying a few eggs in the heavy section, decided to go broody ; one was 
returned after four days and the other one is now out; both Black Orpin^ons. One 
ben in section 1 had the misfortune to hurt her leg in some way a fortnight ago, and al- 
though the owner was informed, he has not replied to the information, or to the request 
to replace the bird. Average maximum temperature for the month, 74*4. Average 
minimum, 37*3, Rain, *91 points. Highest reading, 90*6° ; lowest, 37*3°. 

KYBYBOLITB. 

The Superintendent reports ; — " There were 35 pens of various breeds entered, but 
only 24 have startfd. The birds arrived in different sti^ps of maturity. Some had 
laid before their arrival, and others again were backward, while there were a good number 
of mixed types. The general health has been good, and once they settle down we should 
have some fair laying. The weather has been fair, though we have experienced some cold 
winds and dull days. The maximum temperature was 70^ while the minimum was 
34°, or as low as last April, though the maximum was not as high. The rain registered 
was about IJin.’* 

P, F, Laubzb, Poultry Expert, 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 


The following are further results of analyses made by the Government 
Analyst (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A.) of samples of fertilisers taken since 
the beginning of the year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


EXPERIMENTAL DRY FARMING PLOTS. 


Conducted by Mr. T. GEirpiN, Hammond, 

During the past four years Mr. T. Gri^Sln, of Hammond, has been carrying 
on a series of experiments to ascertain the effect of various methods of culti- 
vation in districts with a scanty rainfall. Eight 'plots were laid out, and the 
variety of wheat sown in each instance was Federation ; 601bs. of mineral 
super, per acre was drilled in with the seed. The following table sets out the 
manner in which each plot was cultivated, the respective yields for the past 
four years, the average yields, and the rainfall from seedtime to harvest during 
each year : — 


No. 


Yields 

Yields 

Yields 

Yields 

Average 

Yieldror 

of 

Method of Treatment. 

per Acre, 

per Acre, 

per Acre, 

per Acre, 

Plot. 


1808-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

4 Years. 



Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

1 

Disked, ploughed Sin, de°p, imme- 
diately subpacked and thoroughly 

23 41 

19 22 

33 37 

iO 0 

21 40 


surface- cultivated during the sum- 







mer 






2 

Disked, ploughed Sin. deep, thor- 
oughly suiface-culiivated during 

20 27 

14 49 

32 0 

9 17 

19 8 


the Eummer, but not suhpacked 



1 



3 

Disked, ploughed Sin. deep, thor- 
oughly surface-cultivated during 
the summer, and subpacked before 
sowing 

Disked, ploughed 4in. deep, others ise 

20 54 

12 %,l 

t ■ 

31 51 

7 43 

18 12 

i 

4 

17 42 

14 15 

32 38 

8 25 

1 18 16 


same as Plot 1 






5 

Disked, ploughed 4in. deep, otherwise 

14 21 

8 57 

33 0 

8 6 

IS S 


same as Plot 2 




1 


6 

Disked, ploughed 4 in. deep, otherwise 

12 22 

12 2S 

32 1 

! 7 21 

IS 2 


same as Plot 3 






7 

Ploughed 4in. deep in the autumn 
and subpacked 

14 4 

15 12 

27 20 

i 3 14 

] 

14 57 

8 

Ploughed 4m. deep in the autumn 
• but not subpacked • 

12 44 

IS 8i 

to 

CO 

; 2 3 

13 41 







Avge. 4 


Eainf^l from seed to harvest. . . . 

9’84in. 

9*69in. 



years, 

9;95m. 


Each of these plots was three acres in area* The seed was sown from April 
27th to 29th, and the crop harvested from November 16th to 20th. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
April 10th, there being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), C. J. 
Valentine, George Jeffrey, G. P. Cleland, J. W. Sandford, Jno. Miller, Chas. 
Wilicox, T. S. Wil%ms, and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). Professor Lowrie 
(Director of Agricnltnre) was also present by invitation of the Board. 

John Eidley Memorial Scholarship. 

The Secretary reported that the committee appointed to wait upon Mr. 
Francis J. Fisher to discuss proposals for the founding of the above scholar- 
ship had placed before him certain proposals, which had been approved by 
him on behalf of his clients, who were the donors of £1,000 for the establish- 
ment of the memorial. Subsequently the matter had been brought under 
the notice of the Government, who had approved the scheme and promised 
to place a similar sum of £1,000 on the next Estimates, to be handed over 
to the trustees. The proposals approved are set out as follows : — 

'‘'That the £2,000 be handed over to three trustees, who will see that the 
donor’s wishes are comphed with- One trustee shall be elected by the Advi- 
sory Board of Agriculture, or, in the absence of any Board, by the Minister 
Controlling the Department of Agricidture. The second trustee shall be elected 
by the Faculty of Science of the University of Adelaide- The third trustee 
shall be the Principal of the Agricultural College, ex officio. The trustees 
shall invest the sum donated and make use of the interest towards the pur- 
poses of the scholarship. The scholarship shall take the form of an end of 
year scholarship, to be awarded to the most successful student of the third 
year at Eoseworthy Agricultural College, to enable him to complete his 
B.Sc. degree in agriculture at the Adelaide University. 

" The B.Sc. degree in agriculture is covered in four years, two of which 
must be spent at the Eoseworthy Agricultural College, and two at the Ade- 
laide University. The scholarship would therefore be tenable for two years. 
As the awarding of the scholarship will necessarily be subject to* the leading 
student’s desire to continue his course of studies, in the event of his not wish 
ing to avail himself of the opportunities offered him, the scholarship will 
be open to those following him in order of merit, subject to the discretion of 
the trustees. As the scholarship will be available only in alternate years, 
if, in the opinion of the trustees, there is no acceptable candidate in any given 
year, it will be open to them to offer it to suitable candidates who may have 
left the institution in the preceding year, or hold it over for thje succeedii;^,; 
year. In the event of a ^scholarship-holder failing to give full satisfao;W|^i i 
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to the University authorities, the scholarship will be withdrawn by the 
trustees. Should the scholarship, for good cause, not be awarded in any given 
year, the trustees shall have the right of applying the revenue to some other 
object directly connected with the institution.” 

Resolutions from Branches. 

Destruction of Disetised Stock. — ^Resolutions were received from the War- 
cowie and Gradock Branches disapproving of the destmction of stock without 
an examination by a qualified veterinary surgeon. The Chief Inspector of 
Stock said that under the Act only those officers of the department who were 
duly qualified inspectors or veterinary surgeons could order the destruction 
of stock. No doubt many cattle in the North suffered from grass-seed tumors, 
but if they were neglected they sometinies developed into actinomycosis, 
or lumpy jaw. • That morning he had heard of some animals affected with 
both tuberculosis and actinomycosis. If the owners liked they could have 
them isolated for treatment, but when cases were bad they preferred to have 
the affected animals destroyed. 

On the motion of Mr, Jeffrey, seconded by Mr, Valentine, it was decided 

That the Board considers the Act a good one, and that the certificated 
inspectors appointed under it are thoroughly qualified to carry out their 
duties.” 

Station for Veterinary Surgeon. — ^A letter was received from the Warcowie 
Branch stating that one of the best centres in the North-West to station a 
Government veterinary surgeon would be Hawker. It was decided to for- 
ward the commimication to the Minister for consideration. 

A New Branch. 

The formation of a Branch of the Agricultural Bureau at Greenock was 
approved, with the following gentlemen as members : — ^Messrs. A. G, Heinze, 
V. Koschade, G. 0. and R. Tummel, B. Schulz, J. Jungfer, J- 0. Jaensch, 
E. Handke, 0- Liersch, A. Nitschke, H. Koch, P. S. Pfeiffer, G. F. B, Nitschke, 
A. B, Gniel, L. A. Traeger, E. Brockmann, 0. Semmler. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the Branches shown, 
viz. :-~Geranium— D. L, Lithgow, A. Norton ; Miltalie—M. Wilson ; Whyte- 
Yarcowie— F- Hunt, W. Taylor ; Arden Vale and Wyacca— 0. Echert ; 
Mount Remarkable — ^F. J. Neal ; Wilkawatt — ^F. W. Gasmier, P. Maher ; 
R. Sinclair, B. Tylor ; Salisbury — ^H. E. Judd ; Redhill — ^Rev. H. Holmes, 
R. Dick, jun. ; Mount Barker — ^I. F. Jackson, A. D. Wilkinson, J. Wolley, 
L. Hughes, J. Edwards, Jas. Choat, Beavis Bunnett, J. E. Smith, B. May, 
C. Wollaston, Fred Follett, AUan Ferguson ; Ironbank— J. Morgan, Capt. 
John Hill, F. S. Coats; BelaUe North-— T. P. Scholts; Stockport— T. A. 
Higgins, S. A. Rodgers ; Wirrabara — A. Gaull 
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Comments by Professor Lowrie. 

Professor Lowrie, in response to an invitation from the Chairman, spoke 
briefly of the season’s prospects and other matters. 

Impressions and Prospects . — He said there vras evidence throughout the 
State of thorough and systematic preparation of the land for seeding. Indeed* 
in very few places was it otherwise, although here and there, as one moved 
through the State, he would find that indi^dual farmers had clung to the 
notion that to work the land in the spring time was the beginning and end 
of fallowing. They let the fallow become stinkwort clad, when it would have 
paid them, in a year when retention of moisture in the soil was so essential, 
to have turned the plants under with an extra working. The plants, perhaps, 
had their uses, but on the fallow they became so many “ pumps,” drawing 
up the moisture reserves from below. The season up to date had not been a 
promising one, but he was not a weather prophet. All he. could say was 
that if the weather maintained its form of last year and last summer, they 
might anticipate a rather awkward season. However, there was plenty of 
time for it to change its form, and abundant time for the farmers to get in 
their seed under favorable conditions. 

Working Light Soil — The man working light land should avoid being in 
too great a hurry to get his seeding over. If possible, those with light soil 
would do well to leave it alone until there had been a good rain over it. There 
was a lot of that class of land in the new country recently opened up. He 
had travelled over some of it east of the Murray, and was satisfied that if 
occupiers worked that class of land dry ” they would meet trouble- They 
would find the wheat would never develop the vigor it would show on similar 
land if they had the patience to wait for the rain. Fallowing in the first 
years of occupation in mallee areas was naturally secondary to shoot-killing ; 
but as soon as these had been got rid of, fallowing should follow in dead- 
earnest. 

Horse-breeding and Regarding horse-breeding societies, 

he was disappointed at the small encouragement the scheme had received 
from the farmers. Similar societies had put Scotland in the forefront of 
Clydesdale horse-breeding centres. He warmly commended cow-testing 
associations, and regretted that dairymen and farmers had not made use 
of that system of eliminating inferior cattle from their herds* In rep^ to 
Mr. Miller, the Professor stated that, as a general thing, he advised farmers 
in wheat-growing country to stick to wheat, and in ideal barley country to 
stick to barley. 

Professor Lowrie was heartily thanked for his attendance and the remarks, 
and it was unanimously decided to ask the Government to appoint the 
Professor to be a member of the Board. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 

As a result of depleted stocks and small imports, prices for wheat in the 
United Kingdom last month again advanced, and this, notwithstanding 
that the world's visible supply on April 1st was estimated at a much larger 
quantity than for a number of years past. The improvemient was reflected 
in the local market, where the price advanced to a higher figure than- had ruled 
for some 20 months previously. BeerboJm^s Evening Corn Trade list of March 
29th sets out the position at that date as follows : — Two-thirds of the 
season 1911-12 are about over. It was generally estimated early in the 
season that, owing to the good crops harvested by importing countries last 
summer, the ,wee&y requirements of foreign wheat for Europe would not 
exceed 1,100,000 quarters per week. From August 1st, 1911, to March 
2Srd, 1912, the exports to Europe have amounted to 36,075,000 quarters, 
and as the total requirements for the whole season were estimated to be 
57,200,000 quarters, there would remain a balance of 21,125,000 quarters 
to be shipped between March 23rd and the end of July (18 weeks), or 1,175,000 
quarters per week. If the official crop estimates of exporting countries 
were correct, there should be little difficulty in obtaining all the wheat neces- 
sary ; but with regard to the price to be paid for same, much may depend 
on the progress of the. growing crops. The present level of prices is fairly 
high and 5s. to 7s. 6d. above values at this time last year, but part of this 
advance is accounted for by the difference in freight rates." 

Writing on April 4th the same authority states—" It will be seen by the 
tabular statement printed below that while the world's visible supply on the 
1st April is the largest since 1895, the European portion is distinctly smaller 
than last year (when, however, it was exceptionally large), and somewhat 
smaller than in 1910 and in several other years. The Canadian ‘ visible ’ 
forms a much larger proportion of the North American total than in any 
previous year. The average price of English wheat on the Ist of April, 
34s. 4d., is, with two exceptions, 1909 and 1898, higher than in any year 
since 1895. The deliveries of English wheat to date have been decidedly 
larger than in the corresponding period of 1910-11, but if the^ official estimate 
of the English wheat crop was correct, reserves in farmers' hands are still 
several hundred thousand quarters larger than at the end of March, 1911. 

The Wobld's Visible Wheat Suptly on April Ist. 


1912 . 
1911 . 
1910 . 
1909 . 
1908. 
1907 . 
1906 . 
1905 . 
1904. 
3903 . 
1902 . 
1901 , 
1900 , 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 


European. 

IT.S. — Cantu la. 

Total. Eng. 

Average. 

Qrs. 

Qik 

Qrp. 

Pric<\ 

JO /7 

9,300,000 

14,400,000 

23.900,000 

34 

4 

] 3,370,000 

• 8,213,000 

21,585,000 

30 

3 

10,760,000 

7.210,000 

17,960,000 

33 

0 

9,960,000 

8,000,000 

17,960,000 

36 

0 

10.700,000 

6,660,000 

17,260,000 

31 

4 

9,670,000 

10,160,000 

19,730,000 

26 

8 

9.666,000 

8,900,000 

18,456,000 

28 

3 

10,636,000 

6,170.000 

16,806,000 

30 

9 

9,000,000 

6,620,000 

15,620,000 

28 

2 

6,676,000 

9,260,000 

15.926,000 

25 

2 

8,646,000 

10,126,000 

- 18,770,000 

-27 

2 

9.260,000 

10,280,000 

19,630,000 

26 

0 

8,960,000 

10,900,000 

19,860,000 

25 


7.950,000 

6,960,000 

14,900,000 

24' 

'll 

8,160,000 

6,700,000 

13.850,000 

35 

3 

7,600.000 

7,200,000 

14,800,000 

27 

10 

7,860,000 

11,620,000 

19,470,000 

24 

7 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the rainfall lor April, 191S, at the ondermentioned 
stations, also the average total rainfall for the first four months in the year, and the 
total for the four montlm of 1912 and 1911 respectively: — 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1912. 

Av»ge. 
to End 
April. 

To End 
» 

To End 
April, 
1911. 

Station. 

For 

US: 

Av*ge. 
to End 
April. 

To End 

t© 

To End 

t© 

Adelaide .... 

l-7i5 

4*37 

2*96 

2*66 

Hamley Brdge 

047 

4*04 

1-30 

2*84 

Hawker .... 

— 

2*64 

2*17 

1*35 

Kapunda. . . . 

0*50 

4*36 

1-44 

3-81 

Oradock 

— 

2*71 

1*40 

1*01 

EVeeling 

0*61 

4-06 

1*65 

3*90 

Wilson 

— 

2*82 

2-80 

0*62 

Stockwell , . . 

0*56 

4*42 

1*87 

4-15 

Gordon 

— 

5*70 

1*96 

1 12 

Nuriootpa .. 

0*83 

4*52 

1*85 

2-97 

Quom 

— 

285 

4-11 

1*06 

Angaston ... 

0-73 

4*43 

2-21 

4*30 

Port Augusta 

0-01 

2*64 

2-25 

J*48 

Tanunda ... 

1*28 

4-69 

3*30 

4*86 

Port Germein 

0*40 

3*21 

1-28 

2*79 

Lyndoch ... 

1*02 

4*64 

2*48 

2*72 

Port Pirie , . . 

0-17 

3*29 

1-06 

3-19 

Jl^ala 

0*63 

4*02 

1*61 

2*05 

Crystal Brook 

0*42 

3*43 

1*72 

3*02 

Boseworthy . 

M5 

4*07 

2*05 

2-60 

Pt. Broughton 

049 

3*41 

2*64 

2*92 

Gawler. ..... 

1*18 

4*28 

2*18 

2*77 

Bute 

0-35 

3-41 

1-87 

4*11 

Smithheld .. 

0*98 

3-80 

1*83 

2*98 

Hammond .. 

— 

2-88 

1-49 

3*48 

Two Wells. .. 

0*70 

3-94 

1*70 

1*84 

Brnoft . 



2*17 

1*89 

0*84 

Virginia 

0*62 

4*03 

1*83 

2*21 

Wilmington , 

0-04 

3*68 

3*37 

4*09 

Salisbury. . . . 

0*83 

4-25 

2*17 

3-73 

Melrose 

0-18 

4*98 

2*69 

4*61 

Teatree Gully 

1-24 

6-27 

2*99 

3*20 

Booleroo Cntr 

0-02 

3*47 

1-38 

1*60 

Magm 

M3 

5*56 

3*04 

3*45 

Wirrabara. . . 

0-16 

3*91 

1-73 

2-21 

Mitoham .... 

0*67 

4*89 

2*75 

3*86 

Appila 

— 

3*66 

1*21 

2-06 

Qrafers 

1*73 

8-80 

6*25 

6*48 

Laura ...... 

0-12 

3*83 

1*20 

2-82 

Clarendon .. 

1*92 

6-86 

3 64 

5*21 

Oaitowie .... 

0*15 

3*70 

1*27 

2-82 

MorphettVale 

0*96 

6-18 

1-86 

3*93 

Jamestown . 

0*35 

3*65 

2*12 

3-16 

Noarlunga. . . 

0*93 

4-38 

1*66 

3-94 

Gladstone .. 

0*18 

3‘61 

P05 

3-16 

Willunga ... 

1-68 

4-92 

2*79 

4*70 

Georgetown . 

0*66 

4-00 

1-89 

3*24 

Aldinga .... 

0*90 

4-64 

1-74 

2*65 

Narridy .... 

0*46 

3-88 

1*67 

2*79 

Hormanyille. 

0*82 

4*06 

1-76 

3*68 

Bedhill 

0*20 

3-57 

2*04 

2*64 

Yankalilla. . . 

1*44 

4-71 

2*59 

3-49 

Koolunga , . . 

0*09 

2-61 

1*46 

2-71 

Eudunda.... 

0*42 

3-69 

1 2-65 

3-71 

Oarrieton. . . 

— 

2-71 

1*34 

0*78 

Sutherlands . 

1 0*14 

— 

1 2-10 

1-76 

Hurelia 

— . ! 

2-96 

1*94 

1*67 

Tnipo. . . T T . 

I 0*31 

4-09 

2-24 

3-90 

Johns Wg... 

003 

2*14 

1*64 

1*07 

Palmer 

0*26 


1-73 

3-42 

Orroroo .... 

— 

3-47 

1*82 

0*93 

Mt. Pleasant . 

1 0-62 

5-16 

1-87 

408 

Black Book . 

— 

3-10 

M7 

i 1-19 

Blumberg . . , 

0-75 

5-78 

2-66 

4-31 

Petersburg . . 

0*10 

3-22 

2*23 

197 

Gumeraoha . . 

1-04 

4*99 

3-20 

5-23 

Yongala .... 

0-13 

3-14 

1*36 

1 1*96 

Lobethal ... 

1-07 

6-27 

3-38 

4*08 

Terowie .... 

0*17 

3-17 

1*60 

2*79 

Woodside . . . 

0-70 

6-57 

3-13 

4-09 

Yarcowie..,. 

0-32 

3*19 

1*94 

2*62 

Hahndorf . . . 

0-93 

6-29 

2*80 

6-14 

HaJlett 

0-16 

3-46 

1-47 

2*86 

Kaime 

0-69 

6-69 

2-76 

6-38 

Mount Bryan 

— 

3-01 

1*66 

2*72 

Mount Barker 

0-73 

6-70 

2-68 

4-96 

Burra 

0-18 

3-72 

1*63 

3*69 

Echunga .... 

1-13 

6-15 

3-48 

5-37 

Snowtown. . . 

0-25 

3*46 

2*21 

2*36 

Macclesfield.. 

0-92 

5*74 

2*88 

4*97 

Brinkworth. . 

007 

3-15 

J*19 

2*99 

Meadows ... 

1-52 

7-07 

3-54 

6-31 

Blyth 

0*34 

3-75 

1*85 

2*74 

Strathalbyn . 

0*68 

3-93 

2-88 

3-86 

Clare ....... 

0*40 

6-00 

2*61 

3*89 

Oallington .. 

0-36 

3-70 

1-44 

2*75 

Mintaro Cnrtl.. 

0*28 

4*14 

1*76 

4*09 

Langh’me’s B. 

0-27 

3*66 

1-46 

2-39 

Watervale. . . 

0-44 

6*54 

2*73 

6*44 

MUang 

0-68 

3-83 

1-72 

1-76 

Auburn .... 

0-67 

6-08 

2*55 

4*49 

Wallaroo ... 

0*44 

3-23 

2-25 

2-48 

Mauoora .... 

0-30 

3-76 

1*99 

2*69 

Eadina .... . 

0*25 

3-71 

2-33 

2-55 

BCoyleton. . , . 

0-20 

4-27 

0*96 

4*42 

Moonta ..... 

0*80 

3-66 

2-67 

3-03 

BfJaklava .. 

0-40 

3*90 

1*44 

3-96 

Green’s Plams 

0*12 

3-26 

1-41 

2-34 

Pt. Wakefidd 

0-23 

3-57 

1*94 

6-06 

Maitland ... 

0*70 

4-05 

2-06 

4-47 

Saddleworth 

0*48 

4-53 

2*03 

2*63 

Ardrossan .. 

0*33 

3-08 

2-39 

2-61 

Marrabel . . . 

0*21 

4-18 

1*41 

2*12 

Pt. Victoria. . 

0*80 

3-18 

2-47 

3-38 

Biverton ... 

0*41 

4-46 

1*73 

3-80 

Curramulka. . 

0*40 

3-67 

2*46 

3-01 

Tarlee ...... 

0*50 

4-06 

1*99 

2-55 

Minlaton ... 

0*62 

3-42 

2-28 

2-76 

jStockuort . . . 

0*74 

3*86 

1*74 

2-44 i 

Stansbury .. 

0*62 

3-45 

2-83 

2*32 
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BAIKFALL 'EASL'E— continued. 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1912. 

Av*ge. 
to End 
April. 

To End 
Apiil, 
1912. 

To End 

Station. 

For 

tc 

Av’ge. 
to End 
Apiil. 

To End 
April, 
1913. 

To End 
April, 
1911. 

Warooka , . . 

0-51 

3-02 

2-39 

4-51 

Bordertown.. 

0-47 

4-00 

1-10 

4-23 

Yorketown . . 

0^62 

3-27 

2-89 

3-38 

Wolseley ... 

0-42 

3-73 

0-69 

3-61 

Edithburgh. . 

0*61 

3-46 

2-50 

2-37 

Erances .... 

0-86 

3-95 

2-24 

5*19 

Eowler’s 

0-34 

2-44 

1-98 

1-66 

Naracoorte . . 

1-44 

4-41 

3-14 

5-25 

Streaky Bay. 

0*16 

2-85 

1-90 

1-99 

Lncindale . . . 

2-63 

4-34 

3-76 

5-54 

Pt. Elfiston. . 

0*20 

2-63 

2-26 

2*13 

Penola 

3-20 

5-24 

6-17 

7-42 

Pt. limcoln.. 

0-62 

3-64 

5-85 

2*39 

Millicent .... 

2-87 

5-88 

5-43 

8-16 

CoweU 

0-61 

3-15 

3-60 

1-34 

Mt. Gambler. 

3-48 

6-64 

6-85 

8-83 

Queenscliffe. . 

1-04 

3-24 

3-31 

— 

Wellington . . 

0-64 

3-75 

1*34 

3-81 

Port Elliot. . . 

Ml 

4-35 

2-98 

2-46 

j Murray Brdg. 

0-20 

3-61 

0-81 

3-06 

Gfoolwa 

1-51 

3-85 

3-29 

3-86 

Mannum .... 

0-17 

3-11 

0-98 

.1-85 

Meningie . . . 

0-99 

3-90 

2-29 

3-07 

Morgan 

0-05 

2-3(5 

1-05 

2-85 

Kingston.... 

2-19 

4-58 

4-06 

4-94 

Overland Cmr. 

— 

3-07 

1-06 

4-25 

Kobe 

2-02 

4-46 

3-74 

6-01 

Benmark. . . . 

— 

2-69 

1-21 

4-69 

Beachport. . . 

1-88 

5-21 

3-65 

6-78 

Lameroo.... | 

0-48 

— 

1-02 

1-33 

Coonalpyn. . . 

0-81 

3-76 

1-71 

3-61 






— 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on May 4th — 

Btjttee.— T he yireather conditions, together with the period of the year, militates 
against a good supply of cream, but what has been coming in. lately has been of good 
quality. Prices have fallen during the month, the present prices being— Superfine, Is. 
4id. ; pure creamery, Is. 3Jd. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on May 1st — 

Butter. — The cooler weather enabled dairy folk to make their butters and market 
their cream in a decidedly better condition than dining the former month, so that where 
the standard of quality was maintained full rates ruled. Medium grades of factory and 
creamery, however, were disposed at times to drag. Best factory and creameiy," fresh 
in prints, sold at from Is. 2Jd. to Is. 4d. ; choice separator's and dairies Is. l^d. to Is. 3d. ; 
store and collector’s, 1 Id. to Is. 

Bqcis. — A good healthy market ruled throughout, this being due to extensive operations 
both for S.A. and export- trade. Prime guarant-ecd neyr.laid steadily advanced in price, 
selling at — hen, Is. 5Jd. x>er dozen ; duck, Is. 6d. ; cold stored at Is. IJd. per dozen, 
and well pickled sorts very saleable at Is. 

Cheese experienced another month^s brisk business, and with stocks light prices were 
disposed to further advance. Quotations, SJd. to 9d, per lb. 

Bacon and Hams. — Curers of establiabetl and well-known brands of factory sides and 
middles found a very ready sale for their consignments, and prices consequently firmed. 
Sides, 8d. to 8Jd. ; hams, lOd. to 1 Id. 

Honey. — ^The season bids fair to be an active one in this line. Buyers are purchasing 
fi’eely of all forwardings of choice clear exti'acted, for which prices held, but off-flavored 
and 'discolored lots sold accordingly. Values — Prime, 3d. to 3Jd. ; secondary, 2d. to 
2Jd. ; beeswax, Is. 2Jd. 

Almonds. — ^The roonSs are kept cleared under the influence of local and export 
buyers. Quotations are— Brandis, 6d. ; mixed soft shells, 6Jd. ; kernels. Is. l^d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — ^The yardings throughout the month were heavy and buyers* operating 
extensively for all coops of well-conditioned birds for their Easter and other require- 
ments, good rates ruled. Poor and fattening sorts experienced the usual dififioulty in 
selling. Good table roosters fetched 28, 9d. to 3a. 7d, ; hens, Is. 7d. to 2s, ; cockerels, 
Is. Gd. to 2s. 6d. ; ducks, Is. 9d. to 3s. Id. ; geese, 3s. 6d, to 4s. 6d. ; pigeons, 9|d. to lOJd ; 
turkeys, SJd. to lOJd. for prime ; poor and fattening sorts, 3Jd. to &l. per lb, live weight. 

Potatoes. — ^ITnder the influence of a heavy inquiry the early Gambiers were exhausted, 
and we arc now on to the main crop ; but as locals are also coming along from the late 
districts in the hills, the market is inclined to ease. Quotations — Gambiers, £5 12s. 6d, 
to £6 lOs. on trucks, Mount Gambier, 

Onions. — It is now quite certain that the yield is a light one, and as the demand keeps 
brisk prices are firm at — Gambiers, £11 10s, to £12 6s. per ton on trucks. Mount Gambier, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA- 


Every producer should bo a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Bepa^teent of Agriculture will biiug information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by Gborob G. Nicholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

Amyton, April Z. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

pRissaNT.— Messrs. T. O’Donoghue (chair), B. Brown, T. Ward, B. P. Aitken, S. Baum- 
gurtle, E. 0. Mills, H. K. Gum, and A. Crisp, (Hon. Sec.). 

Bbbbding and Ebeding Pigs.— Mr. S. Baumgurtle read a paper, in which he stated 
that to be profitable, pigs required considerable attention. They should be kept clean 
and dry, and fed regularly. The young pig should be at least six weeks old before it was 
taken from the sow, after which time it should receive feed three times a day, Eor fatten- 
ing the animal should be confined in a clean stye, not too small, and fed on crushed field 
peas, pollard, wheat, or barley. The peas would be found to fatten quicker, and would 
produce a nice sweet meat. Where pigs wore raised on a large scale, rye, rape, lucerne, 
etc., should be grown. It would generally be found that pigs paid the dairyman much 
better than calves. The best breed for bacon was the Berkshire- White Yorkshire cross. 
The flesh of the former was soft for curing, and that of the latter somewhat hard, but the 
cross produced a nice flavored bacon. 

Questions bbom Congbbss bob Opinion. — 

IT Weighing Wheat in Bulk — ^The following paper, written by Mr. J. Kelly, and former 
member, now resident in New South Wales, was read : — “ There are Government weigh- 
bridges at nearly all the railway stations in New South Wales, and the bulk of the wheat 
is weighed on them. There is an advantage in this in more ways than one. In the first 
plaoe, the weighing is done in less time than by weighing each bag separately. Secondly, 
you may lose a few lbs. on a load of 80 or 90 bags, but on the other hand you very probably 
do lose from -Jib. to Ub. on every bag, especially in windy weather. Only a few minutes 
are necessary m order to weigh your load on the weighbridge. You can pull in to the stack 
and have a good portion of the load ofl in the time that it would take to get the table 
and scales ready. I would advise every Branch to spare no effort to have this system 
adopted,” Members expressed the opinion that if the system were working satisfactorily 
in New South Wales it certainly should bo adopted in this State. 


Arden Vale and. Wyacca, April 1. 

(Average rainfall, 16in.) 

Pbbsbnt. — ^Messrs. J. H. Willis (<3iair), J. Absolam, W. Erioker, H. Liebick, M. Eckert, 
A. Stokes, E., W., J,, and T. Klingberg, P. Greer, P. A. Hannemann, 0. E. jSannemann 
Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 
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Seeding Operations.- — P. A. Hannemanii read a paper on this subject. He had 
found that wheat sown in x^piil, or in the beignning of May, on well-worked fallow, pro- 
vided there was sufficient moisture to cause the seed to germinate immediately, had given 
the best returns in either good or bad seasons. He advocated the sowing of about 501bs. 
of seed and 401bs. of super, to the acre, when gmin was required, but where hay was to be 
cut the sowing should be someAvhat heavier. 


Carrieton, March 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

pRESENT.^Messrs. K W. -Radford (chair), M. Manning, C. T. Fisher, F;. Vater, W. 
Beerworth, T. Williams, and J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Wied Dogs.— Mr. E. W. Radford drew attention to the fact that wild dogs in the 
district were rapidly increasing in numbers, and they were doing a great deal of damage 
amongst sheep. Some landholders who had gone to" the trouble of putting up high wire- 
netting fences, found that the dogs bit through the wire. 

•Duty on Hipobted Sxtpbbphosphate. — ^fie Branch passed a resolution strongly 
condemning the proposal to impose an import duty on superphosphate. 


Carrieton, April 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

Sheep fob the Faem. — ^The following paijer was read by Mr. G. M. Williams 
** On farms of over 2,000 acres in area sheep are necessary to keep the land clean. As 
our rainfall is uncertain and the climatic conditions are not suitable for fat lamb raising, 
we should go in for the Merinos. Great care should be taJcen in selecting the ewes to form 
the foundation of the flock. Ijarge-framed ewes of good quality should be procured. 
Buy them in- the wool, as it is then easier for the average farmer to distinguish between 
good and inferior sheep. Sheep showing any decrease in length or density of the back 
wool should be avoided, and there should also be a good fleece on the ribs down to the 
underline. The belly wool should be similar in quality and quantity to that of the sides. 
Carefully avoid Merino sheep with black spots on their cal’s and noses, as these are signs 
of bad breeding. If breeding is to be carried on, rams of good quality should be mated 
with the ewes. They should be left with the ewes for about 10 weeks, as this gives time 
for- ewes that may have missed in the early jiart to come on again. Lambing should start 
about the first of May, and the ewes should have a reserved paddock with plenty of feed in 
which to rear their lambs. If dingoes and foxes are troublesome, and the sheep have 
to be yarded, wethers are more profitable than ewes and lambs, as the loss occasioned 
by driving the latter about is a serious one.” 


Coomooroo, April 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Rresbnt.— M essrs. Berriman (chair), H. Aveiy, M. Robertson, E, 0. Brice (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. ^ 

iBBiOATidN AND LucEENB.— The paper read by Mr. R. C. Shaip at the Upper North 
Conference, and printed on page 834 of the March issue, was discussed. Members agreed 
that' the quantity of water allowed blockers in connection with the Pekina scheme was 
insufficient for them to secure the best results. Many bare patches were noticed in some 
of the crops, and it was thought that the soil should be analysed for the purpose of ascer- 
taming the cause of these patches. Mr. Avery said it would pay every farmer in the 
custnet who comd secure the necessary water to put down lucerne, even if only one acre 
were planted. It was estimated that an acre of lucerne would carry four head of big stock 
for the year. The Hon. Secretary said lucerne could be cut six or seven times during the 
summer, and could be stacked as hay or fed as ensilage. Hay and lucerne chaff 
made an excellent ration for-horses. 

Wati® Cossebtatioit. — The Hon. Secretary expressed a preference for da.T»g for storinf 
TOter whei» a good holding mxtnd conld be obtained. . Where WV. had to he sunk 
te- would scoop them out with the plough and scoop, and build with the ends doping. 
A coarse concrete made from rubble, taken from the tank, nuxed with lime, could he u^ ’ 
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for lining. This should be dressed with a good coat of cement. Stone troughs were 
most suitable where there was well water, but with tanks a good galvanized trough was 
best. Mr. Berriman thought wooden troughs were the most serviceable. The cement 
was very likely to be knocked off the stone troughs unless well protected, and the side 
wall -would be found rather wide for lambs. 


Dawson, March 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10 Jin.) 

PnESENT.—Messi's. B. W. Smart (chair), T. R. Hughes, 0. H. Meyoi*s, P. Quinn, C. 
Burden, P. H. Baker, and .T. Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions erom Conoress eor Opinion. — 

Selling Cattle hy Live Weight — ^The proposal that the system of selling cattle by live 
weight should be introduced was discussed at length. It was thought that the seller 
woiSd not be in any way benefited, and members did not favor the suggestion. 

Preparation op Land for Sowing. — ^Mr. Baker, in initiating a discussion on this 
subject, stated that his practice was to first scarify or cultivate the land, then, sow it with 
the drill, and cross harrow. With stubble land he would first sow the seed, cultivate it, 
and then harrow it. Mr. Meyers always sowed his stubble land first, but be did not be- 
lieve in burying the seed too deeply. He cultivated his fallow prior to drilling in the seed 
and then cross harrowed it. He had found that where the seed was broadcasted before 
the land was worked the ants carted the wheat into heaps, and it came up in patches. 
When he had finished drilling he would harrow out the drill marks. The Chairman did 
not believe in ploughing in straw, as it would not make a good seed-bed. JJi fallow should 
be harrowed after every rain, for the purpose of assisting in the conservation of the soil 
moisture. There was more danger of the wheat malting when it was so-wn with the drill, 
but it withstood the wind better than when broadcasted. 


Hookina, March 30. 

Present.-— Messrs. B. Sheridan (chair), P. Kelly, J. Hensohke, L. Woods, P. Murphy 
S. Stone, B. Madigan (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

PlcEUNG Seed Wheat. — A discussion was initiated by the Hon. Secretary, who stated , 
that with a season similar to the present, after the rain which fell in March, there was. 
a certain amount of moisture in the ground, which, although not sufficient to start the 
wheat, caused the bunt spores to germinate. These, having nothing on which to feed, 
died, and he attributed the fact that comparatively dry sown crops were more free from 
bunt than later sown crops to this. The disadvantage attending the sowing of bluestone- 
piokled wheat under dry conditions was that the oluestone tended to draw moisture 
and cause the seed to rot. He would, therefore, sow unpickled seed in dry weather, but 
would prefer to bave his seed from grain which had been pickled the previous year. Mem- 
bers generally concurred, but Mr, Murphy thought it advisable to always pickle seed a 
few days before sowing* 


Qaora, March 4. 

• (Average annual rainfall, 13Jin,) 

Present.— Messrs. R. Thompson (chair), Noll, Brewster, Bury, Cook, MoColl, and 
Patten (Hon. Sec.) 

More Manure. — ^Mr. Brewster expressed the view that better results would be obtained 
from tbe land in the district if heavier dressings of super, were applied. His practice was 
to use fiOlbs. to the acre, but that was not enough. Mr. McCoU sowed Jo-wt. per acre. 
With a heavier dressing in a dry season the crop was liable to blight. He did not favor 
manuring stubble, but tbe application of phosphates to fallow resulted in a much better 
stooling of the crop. Mr. Noll put on ^owt. to the acre, and found that with cold weather, 
when unmanured crops were at a standstill, the manured wheat would continue growing. 
He would not manure stubble land. * ‘ ' 
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Warcowie. April 2. 

PBESEifT. — JVIessra. Thos. Donnellan (chair), Ryan, Bennett, Taylor, Telfer, .las. Duffy, 
W. Crossman, P. Doimellan, and J. Peineler {Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Gsass Seeds rsf Cattle. — lengthy discussion took place with reference to cattle 
affected with what was commonly known as “ grass seeds.’* Members stated that each 
year the trouble was getting more common. Four or five years ago it was a rare thing 
to hear of cattle being affected, and it was also noted that during the last four or five years 
a grass, which was bmown in the North as “ black grass,” had grown in abundance, and 
each succeeding year it was more plentifuL The seeds of this grass penetrated into the 
jaws of the cattle, and also into the butt of the tongue, causing tumors or swellings. These 
tumors sometimes discharged, and later no swellings were noticeable. In other cases 
there was no discharge, but' the lump became hard. In both cases the cattle continued 
to do well. Cows reared good healthy calves, which were in no way diseased. Several 
members stated they had cattle affected with grass seeds, and had lanced the swellings, 
which discharged blood and other matter. Other lumps which presented a hard appear- 
ance had been cut out. Members knew of cattle that had been affected with grass seeds, 
and had been fattened and sent to the Adelaide market, and had passed the inspectors 
there. Members generally agreed that grass seeds did not bring about an infectious or 
contagious disease, and thought that it was folly to destroy cattfe so affected. It would 
be more satisfactory to stockowners if three veterinary surgeons were to confer before 
any animal suffering from a doubtful or a supposed disease was destroyed or ordered to 
be d^troyed. The following resolution was carried unanimously : — “ That in the opinion 
of this branch no stock inspector, except a qualified veterinary surgeon, holding the diplo- 
ma as such, should have authority to destroy stock.” 

[This report was shown to Mr. T. S. Williams, the Chief Inspector of Stock, who, in 
response to our request, has supplied the following comments : — ” The nature of ahcess 
and tumors caused by grass seeds is fully understood by the qualified stock inspectors. 
This kind of thing is not confined to the Warcowie district, as cattle all over the State 
develop similar lesions. Hundreds of cattle have been treated by the inspectors, or on 
their advice, and recove^ has generally followed. It is when cattle become badly affected 
with “ lumpy jaw ” (actinomycosis) that action is taken, and properly so, by the inspector. 
Where^ the aniinals are fat, slai^hter for meat, under inspection, is permitted ; but if a 
beast is a “ w^ter ” from lumpy throat,” ” lumpy jaw,” or tuberculosis, the owner 
is required to isolate or destroy. The Acts and regulations prohibit the use of cows 
affected with actinomycosis, tuberculosis, or any manifestation of these diseases which, 
in the opinion of the i^pector, renders them unfit for milking purposes. Cattle destroyed 
in the northern districto (Wilson, &c.) which had tumors about' the necks (tubercular 
glands) were badly affected with tuberculosis of the lungs. On no account will the inspec- 
tors allow cows or other cattle to mix with milch cows while they are suffering from open 
abscess or tmnor from which pus is being dischaiged ; the chief reason for this being 
that flies which settle on the pus carry contagion to the mfik, &c. . I am quite satisfied, 
from the reports I have had, that all the cases of so-called “ lumpy cattle” in the districts 
r^erred to are not entirely due to grass seeds, any more than is the case in other parts 
of the State. The proper course for the oattleowners in the Warcowie district to follow 
is to wmply with clause 19 of the Stock. Diseases Act, and within 24 hours from the time 
they aisoover disease (lumpy conditions) in their stock, report to the nearest inspector, 
and^the Chief Inspector of Stock, at Adelaide, when their animals will be inspected and 
advice given. The ii^pectois are not out to destroy cattle unnnecessarily, and are quite 
capable of dealing with the class of complaint referred to. “ Luinpy jawed ” animals 
are not allowed to be sold through saleyards, and owners exposing diseased stock for sale 
ate Imble to a penalty. My advice is that the stockowners take the inspectors into their 
confid^^, aa I am sure they will have nothing to complain about if they do so. I hope 
to visit disteot at an early date for the purpose of investigating oases of the nature 
referred, to* — “Editor*) • 


ir^owle. April 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

^ Halliffay (oliair), J. Crooker, Wi Hetzel, J. Chryatall, J. and T. F, 
QnBSTXOEE FEtOM COISTOBBSS FOR OnSIO ^ — 

wheat in bulk 

he sQhetitnted for tjjat at present in Togue was duly co^dered, Mewhew 
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thought the change would result in more convenience for the farmers,-but the weigh- 
bridges should be iinder the control of the Government. 

PiCKLBD OB XJnpiosxed Sbed. — ^M embers were agreed that it was advisable to pickle 
seed, whether the land was dry at the time of seeding or not. 

Noxious Weeds. — ^The paper contributed by Mr. Giles, of the Mount Remarkable 
Branch, printed on page 847 of the March issue, was read. Mr. Checker said that under 
existing legislation it was impossible to enforce the destruction of the weeds. Members 
thought it advisable that the Act should be amended so as to give power to lo^ bodies to 
destroy weeds and collect the cost from the landowners as a first charge against the 
land. 


Wirrabara. April 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, SOin.) 

Pebsent. — ^Messrs. P. J. CJumow (chair), J. Kendrich, B. J., W., and W. H. Stevens, 
H. and P. Lawson, C. F. H. Borgas, J. F. Pitman, A. B. Stott, P. R. Hoskins, C. H. 
Cumow, C., J., and E. Hollett, A. R. Woodlands (Hon. See.), and several visitors. 

Jeesby as a Faemee’s Cow. — ^An article under this heading, culled from a stock journal, 
was road by Mr. Lawson. Reference was made to the results of milking trials held in 
various countries, which showed the milking capacity of the Jersey, and the ability of 
this breed to produce butter-fat on a less costly ration than that necessary for the Short- 
horn or other breeds. The value of the carcass of the Jersey to the butcher was much 
smaller than that of the larger cows, but where she yielded well for several years and paid 
a good profit to her owner he could afford to lose the few pounds on the oaroass. The 
farmer who kept the Shorthorn breed made a practice of selling the majority of his 
cows for slaughter at an age when the Jersey was in her prime, and he replaced them by 
heifers, or by purchased cows, which involved some risk and which did not at all times 
prevent some loss. The average yield of the Jersey, also, was smaller than that of the 
large breeds, but what was lost in volume was more than gained in weight of solids. There 
were, however, Jeiueys which yielded SOOgalls. to 1 ,00QgalTs. and produced 4501bs. to d501bB. 
of butter in the year, and where such cows were collected in a herd there could be no 
question of success. 

Baedy Gebenfbed. — ^Members generally agreed in the opinion that barley was the 
most suitable crop to grow for early greenfeed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Beetaloo Valley, Mareb 28. 

Pebsbnt.— Messw. A. H. Jaoobip (chair), Burton, Thyer, Bartrum, Ryan, Curtin, 
0. Cox, Bartrum (Hon. Sec.) 

Baklby V. Wheat eoe Gebbneebp.— Members generally agreed that King’s Early 
wheat was more suitable for growing as early greenfeed than barley. It grew quickly 
and stock took it readily. 

Potato CutTiVATiON.— The following paper was contributed by Mr. J. Burton 
“ Potatoes may be grown successfully in various soils and localities, but they do best in 
fresh loamy land and in a cool climate. Beep and thorough cultivation is essential in 
order to obtain large crops, and a little extra labor spent in this way is a good investment. 
The land should be moderately enriched, well-decayed stable manure being the best 
dressing for the purpose. It is not advisable to use fresh or rank manure, wiich is too 
forcing, causing over-luxuriant growth of the tops at the expense of the roots. Guano 
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and bonednst may be used, in moderation in the absence of farmyard m^^, or m com- 
bination with it ; but, as a rule, the application of rich manures should be avoided, as 
though by their use heavier crops may be obtained, the quality of the tubers is imerior 
to those produced in poorer land, and they will not keep so well. Potatoes will vary 
greatly in quality according to the soil and the place in which they are grown. In alluvial 
or veiy rich soil, though the crop may be large and the tubers fine, they have a tendency 
to become hollow i^ the centi*e, and the skin is often scabby. The plants are also inclined, 
in rich soil, to mt(3?e too much growth of top at the expense of the tubera. Any variety 
grown in wet, heavy soil is likely to become waxy through the tubers absorbing an undue 
proportion of water. When grown in lighter and drier soils they contain an extra quantity 
of starch, which causes them to be more mealy. The potato should be planted in drills 
from 2ft. to 2ft. Bin. apart, according- to the richness of the soil and strength of the variety. 
In the rows the sets should he from lOin. to 12in. apart, and covered to a depth of Sin. 
in light soils and a little less in those of a heavier nature. The earliest crops may be 
planted at the beginning of August, a dry and warm situation being chosen for them. 
The later kinds may be planted in September for main crops. In some districts it is 
usual to plant the main crops about February, so that they will get the full benefit of the 
late summer and -autumn rains. By adopting this plan the plants generally make con- 
tinuous steady growth after starting and are not so liable to be checked by tby weather 
as when put in the ground earlier. Very good autumn crops may be obtained in the 
milder districts, the Kidney varieties as a rule being best adapted for this purpose. They 
may be planted at the latter end of January, during February, and up to the middle of 
March, but it is not advisable to wait until the last-mentioned date if it is convenient to 
plant earlier. During the growing period weeds should be kept down and the surface 
soil stirred lightly occasionally, more especially after heavy rains. When the plants 
are about Bin. high the usual pfan is to earth them up by drawing a few inches of soil from 
between the rows. Some growers, however, object to the piacticc of earthing up, more 
especially in dry seasons, on the grounds that the roots that aro near the .surface are 
ihjuied by the hoe or plough, as the ease may be, and that the soil dries up quicker.” 
Members thought the general neglect of this product as a side line was attributable to the 
Heasy frosts to which this district was subjected. 


Beetaloo Valley* April 24. 

PnESENT.— Messrs. A. H. Jacobie (chair), Bartmm, AVoolford, Curtin, C. and S. Cox> 
Ryan, Bartrum (Hon. g^^ec.), and one visitor. 

Bullocks v. Horses. — ^This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. S. Oox. He 
stated that a team of 12 bullocks, valued at £9 per head, would provide for themselves 
for nine months out of the twelve, if paddocks were available, hut it would be neces- 
sary to give them hay for the throe winter months. The cost of the hay should be 
about per annum. They required much less attention than was necessary in the 
case of horses. A team of eight horses, which would be about equal to the sti'ength 
ot fhe 12 bullocks, would cost, at £30 per head, £240. The 12 months* supply of hay 
would cost about £1 !0, oats £15, wagon harness about £12 lOs., swings and chains £3. 
The horses were much more suitable for ploughing and cultivating, and the bullocks 
were practically useless for stripping, but it would be found that they were very valuable 
in connection with the cartage of wheat. Generally, however, the horses were best for 
farm work and bullocks for carting. 

Orchard Work. — ^The following paper was read by the Chairman : — " An orchardist 
should make bis fences rabbit-proof with not less than 3ft. 6in. netl^g, as it is useless 
to plant youn^ trees without duly protecting them where rabbits are plentiful. Old 
trees need tbe^ same care, for in the summer, when green feed is scarce, rabbits will soon 
make a good orchard an eye-sore. At this period of the year we should place the manure 
around the trees, to be dug in later on. If an orchard is situated on a hillside, it is advisable 
to plough' it acro% to steady the water from rushing through. Should it be on low-lying 
ground it is advisable to drain it, and not have pools of water lying around the trees. 
After this is done, and the sap is well down, we can dtart pruning. Every man seems 
to hold his own ideas about this operation. Some believe in leaving long laterals, but I 
prefer to . have them short, according to the strength. Plenty should be left, as we can 
od b*it cannot put on. When the pruning is finished we should be re^tyL^ 
.iiggiitg and, ploughing early in September, or even earlier, and keep i 
blowing after every rain, if possible. At the- same time we shqip|4j| 
tlie peac^ trees with bluestoire or Bordeaux paste for curl leal. 
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into blossom. Use 11b. to lOgalls. of water. Though up to date we may not have dis- 
covered any codlin moth amongst our apples, it is just as well to take precautions. Give 
them a dose of arsenate of lead should they appear. I only spray twice, commencing 
when the fruit is well set, and following this up about three weeks later, using 11b. to 28gall8. 
of water. It is advisable to bandage tho trees. After this is done we must take a look 
over the peach and apricot trees, not merely to put an estimate on the crop, but to pull off 
a few where there arc too many,* leaving just that quantity which we think the tree will 
carry. . If the winter and spring have been wet, it may be safe to leave a. good crop. On 
the other hand, it is just as well to leave a light crop if the weather has been dry, as a 
light crop of good fruit is better than a heavy crop of mbbish, which is very hard to get 
rid of at any price. Near to harvest time we should look to our van and harness. If 
any repairs are needed have these attended to. It is also advisable to make arrangements 
for the marketing of the crop.'* 


Mount Bryan East, March 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15 Jin.) 

Present.— Messrs. J. Thomas, jun. (chair), C. W. Gare, J. Doyle, H. Tralaggan, V. 
Hughes, F. and R. Thomas, W. Quinn, T. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Vermin. — ^Attention was drawn by the Chairman to the increase in numbers of both 
foxes and rabbits in the district. Various methods of destroying the pests were discussed, 
and it was generally agreed that the foxes could be best got' rid of by poisoning. 


Port Germein, April 6. 


(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present. — Messrs. A. Carmichael (chair), W. Holman, H. Crittenden, J. K. Deer, 
P. Hillam, Haokett, and E. G. Blesing (acting Hon, Sec.). 

Manttrial Tests. — ^Mr. Carmichael had been experimenting with various manxires 
on plots of one acre in extent. Each plot was sown with Ibush. of Gluyas Early wheat. 
The land was disc-cultivated to a depth of SJin. after the rain in February, and then left. 
It was subsepuently drilled, harrowed, and rolled, and the crop was harvested on the 20th 
November. The following table sets out the results : — 


No. 1. 3owts. lime, dry slaked 


No. 2, 


Cost of 

Yield. 

Value at 

less cost of 

Manure. 


3s. 6d. per Bush. 

Manure. 

a. d. 

bush. lbs. 

s, d. 

ft, d: ■ 

5 0 

n 16 

39 4 

• 34 4 

• 1 4 0 

11 0 

38 6 

34 0 

; 1 2 3 

9 40 

. 33 10 

31 ■ 6 

. — 

9 18 

32 fi 

32 6 

... 2 « 

32 30 

43 9 

41 3 


f 281bs. potash 
\ 281bs, mineral super. 

No 3 i 

^ mineral super. 

No. 4. No manure 

No. 5. 501b8. mineral super, , 

The rainfall from seedtime to harvest was 4'50in. The land on which the experiments 
were conducted was of a sandy nature, tending to dark loam at the end of the plots. 

Barley. — ^The address delivered by Professor Perkins at the Conference of Northern 
Branches of the Agricultural Btireau, held at Crystal Brook (printed on page 937 of the 
April issue) was discussed. A number of members had tried barley-growing some years 
ago, but the crop had not proved very successful in this district. 


Port PIrte, April 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12Jm.) 

Present.- Messrs. Welch (chair), T. Johns, F. A, Johns, J. Dick, Hawkins, A. M. Lawrie, 
Greig, Hector, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Care of Small Items.— The following paper was read by Mr. J. Greig “ Prom 
extensive experience on the land, I have come to the conclusion that there is a considerable 
waste on almost every farm or station. How frequently do we see see a team unyoked 
in the field, and the harness thrown in front of the team on ploughed ground iii fallowing 
time, when rain n)ay come down at any moment t Were this done only at dinner-time, 
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it would not be so bad. Wben there is the slightest likelihood of rain, all harness slwiild 
be taken inside, not omitting the reins, which one frequently sees left m the paddock 
- from the beginning to the ftnish of fallowing, or from the beginning to the end of reaping. 
When afterwards they break under some slight strain, we blame the maker. Swmgle- 
tiees are generally left on the ground just as they are, when the team is unmtened, and 
there they remain to rot or to be attacked by white ants. Bags are another line in which 
there is much waste. Frequently after seeding-time bags may be seen hanging <m or 
lying under, fences, and examination show, that they are not all super, bags. Bven 
if they were, it is no reason why they should be left in the field. AH tools having wooden 
handles should, whenever possible, be protected from the weather, more particularly 
the drying effect of our climate and fierce scorching sun. I do not mean to say tmt all 
tools, &c., should be housed every night, yet where this can reasonably be done, it is best 
to do so ; but a little forethought should be used as to the most advantageous position 
in which to leave them, when they have to be left out. Do not leave harness in the 
paddock. All harne^ should be kept thoroughly greased. When leaving the plough or 
cultivator for any length of time, imhook all swing? and hang them on to the implement. 
AH bags should be brought in and hung up, either in bundles, or on a loose wire stretched 
across the bam, in order to prevent mice getting at them. The handles of aH tools, when 
bought, should be thoroughly saturated with castor oil, and then slowed to stand in the 
sun until the surface is dry, after which apply a mixture of mutton fat and beeswax— 
three pirts mutton fat and one part wax— and rubbed in well to prevent moisture entering 
the wood, and also to mitigate the drying effect of exposure to weather. The popjilar 
idea of young Australia to-day is that aH careful management is meanness; and 1 believe 
it would be well within the mark to say that there are no people in the world so wasteful 
and extravagant as the average AustraHan.” Mr. Johns said the majority of farmers 
were guilty of the negligence referred to by Mr. Greig. Breakages, however, were often 
due to bad material or workmanship, and not always caused by neglect on the part of the 
farmer. Harness was another item which was often much neglected. The appHcation of a 
little neatsfoot oil occasionaUy would make it last longer, and it would also be better for 
the horse. As a rule it was r e^ssaiy to leave harness in the paddocks at mid-day at certain 
seasons of the year. Collars should not be left lying on the ground even then, as the action 
of the suQ had a drying influence on them which made them hard, and as a result the 
horses were liable to suffer from sore shoulders. Mr. Johns contended that super, bags, 
if well shaken, were fit for holding chaff, and he would not hesitate to use them for that 
purpose. Mr. Hawkins drew attention to an old saying to the effect that ** money saved 
was money earuj^,*’ and this was especially applicable in the care of the small items on 
the farm. It was, however, often impossible to get work done, but much would be saved 
by doing repairs in spare time. He always made it a rule to grease aH fork handles, &c., 
before putting them away at the end of the season. He had found super, bags admirable 
for blookmg up rabbit burrows, and he would only use them for that purpose. The 
Chairman said there should be a place for everythmg on the farm, and everything should 
be kept in its place. Mr. Dick bad found that if bags were stacked with the tops alter- 
nately reversed, mice would not cause much damage. The middle of the stack of bags 
should be kept fuH by doubling a bag occasionaUy, and the stack should not be placed too 
near a waH, and it should be heavHy weighted. 


RedhiU, April 16. 

Aveiuge annual rainfall, Ifliin.) 

Messrs. F. Wheaton (chair), J. McAvaney, Coffee, Hayes, Potts, Steele, 
Dick, Hohnes, Button, F. A. Wheaton (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Masawbsxsp^ of FiJtH Hobses. — The foHowing paper, written conjointly by Messrs. 
J. J. Hayes and G* A. Button, was read : — ** In a farming district such as this, where 
horses are so essential to the prosperity of the farm, considerable interest should be taken 
In their welfare to secure the utmost benefit from their toil without injuring their health. 
The first thing a farmer should do in building up his team is to select the most suitable 
horse for the work it has to do. The best horse for tins district is the Clydesdale. The 
TOil is heavy to work, and you must have weight to shift weight. Care should be taken 
; in the selection of a sire. The farmer should not patronise cheap or convenient sires. 

" SS farmer should employ is an upstanding Clydesdale with plenty of bone and 

SS® ** weH-.proportioned body. The mare should also be of a flimiUr type. 

wlm^ neaiing foaling, should receive every cate and attention. We 
® mams until they are within about two or three weeks of foaling, so wbF 
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they have plenty of exercise. This also keeps superflous flesh down. Mares should be 
kept in a small paddock, and looked to at least once during the night. It is advisable to 
have the paddock clear of stable manure, old straw, &o., as such debris often contains 
germs which are dangerous to mare and foal alike, I)o not disturb the mare in the act 
of foaling. The foal should be watched to see that it sucks properly. As soon as the 
mare and foal are well, they should be turned out into a well-grassed paddock. Green 
feed is the best for mares rearing foals. Most mares are worked a little while rearing a 
foal, which does them no harm as long as it is not overdone. Do not allow the. foal to 
drink while the mar© is in a heated condition. Let her cool ofi first. Three or four hours 
is long enough to let her carry the milk. If it is carried longer it will be found necessary 
to milk her. When the foal is six months old it should be weaned. It should be kept in 
and fed for a few weeks, and have water in the stable so that it is able to drink fre<|uently. 
Feed on good solid food, such as bran, chaff, and a little com. Young stock should be 
kept up in good condition, so as to receive no check. At two and a half years of age they 
can be broken in and worked lightly at first until they get set. Working horses should 
be given three feeds of chaff and com daily, and one of long hay at night. Care should 
be taken not to put more feed in the manger than can be cleared up before the next meal, 
as feed left becomes sour and tends to take away the appetite of the animis. Another 
essential to working horses is plenty of clean water handy to the stable, so that they can 
have a drink before every meid and during the night. It is advisable to have rock salt 
for horses when fresh water is used. The horses should be well groomed every morning. 
The shoulders should he brdshed to remove all dry sweat and dirt. The collar should 
fit the shoulders, and the hames should fit the collar, which should he well brushed before 
being placed on the horse. Check lining is generally used, but if the farmers tried basil- 
Hned collars they would become more popular, as the basil lasts longer, is easier to clean, 
and with a little neatsfoot oil is kept soft. It keeps the sweat from going into the founda- 
tion of the collar. Care should be taken to see that chains are of the same length. Half 
a link difference in a chain is often the cause of a sore shoulder. The swings .should be 
light {bnd strong. We advocate working the team abreast, as each horse then has his 
share of the work. Eight hours is sufficient for a horse to work at any time, while six 
hours is found long enough in the winter season.** In the discussion which followed 
members generally considered that horses were best off when allowed to go to the trough 
as soon is they came in from work. Mr. Potts said that if young horses while being broken 
in were washed on the shoulders \rith wattle water for a few weeks they would not be 
troubled with sore shoulders. 


Whyte-Yarcowie, April 6. 

(Average annual rainfall ISJin.) 

Pbbsent.— Messrs. Lock (chair), E. J. Pearce, Ward, Walsh (two), McLeod, Wittwer, 
and G. F. Jenkins (Hon. Sec.). 

CtJiiTiVATiON.— The following paper was I'ead by the Hon. Secretary; — “It must 
have become api>arent to most farmers in the older settled districts of the State that a 
different system of cultivation is necessary if we are to continue to grow clean crops of 
grain. The problem of how best to clean dirty land is one that is worthy of attention 
by any Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Hence, these few notes are written in order 
to promote a discussion on the subject. Wild oats are perhaps the greatest pest with 
which South Australian farmets have to contend, and although they make a very useful 
fodder when the land is lying out to pasture, or a fair quality chaff wW mixed with 
good wheaten hay, farmers generally would, without doubt, welcome a cheap and efficient 
way of eradicating them. There are other weeds whicb^ when they get a hold in the 
land, are even worse, such as sheepweed and charlock (wild mustard), both of which am 
practically useless in a hay crop and do an immense amount of damage by robbing the 
wheat plant of the available moisture and plant food. Farmers hold different views 
as to the most suitable way of keeping the land clean and free from weeds. Some con- 
tend that the better way is to hum off the stubble shortly after harvest, and by this means 
bum much of the seed which has been left on the land. They contend further that the 
action of the fire on those se^ which are not destroyed m«&:es them germinate much 
more readily, and by fallowing in due season after ttie bum most of the rubbish is destroyed. 
I must confess, however, that this system does not commend itself to me. It seems 
to me? first, a waste of fodder which, in a dry winter, is often very usefpl, apd secondly. 
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bv following out this practice every vestige of manuT'e on the surface is destroyed. This 
nractice must impoverish the land quicker than any other system of farming which could 
be devised, as through tlie action of the Hre, followed by bare fallow, we are burning up 
all surface manure and not adding any humus to the soil. In my opinion, the three 
years’ rotation — ^bare fallow, crop, then graze — is preferable. By this system the land, 
m being turned out to pasture for one year, gets the benefit of all manure dropped by 
stock, and is in consequence enriched thereby ; in addition, all the straw of the preceding 
crop is left to rot on the land; and although not of a very high manurial value, it certainly 
helps to give back to the soil some of those constituents of plant food it has taken from 
it. Again, weeds which grow in the stubbles can be kept from seeding if a flock of sheep 
is kept ; in addition another source of revenue is added, as no animal can be kept which 
will return such a handsome profit to the farmer for so little labor. As a means of getting 
the rubbish to grow on the land to be fallowed, I would recommend cultivating the land 
lightly in the slack time, between harvest and seeding. It will perhaps be unnecessary 
to go over the land to he fallowed in this way, but I feel sure that the practice will amply 
repay those who carry it out, even if it is only done on those patches where the weeds 
are thickest. If it should break up at all lumpy, it will help germination materially 
if the land so cultivated Ls run over with the harrows. By means of this shallow surface 
cultivation, all seeds will be covered and they should germinate with the autumn rains 
much more readily than if allowed to lie on the surface until turned over by the plough, 
when many of them will be too deep in the land to grow until worked up with the cul- 
tivator to grow with the crop. Some such practice as this will, I feel sure, be necessary 
if we are to continue to farm successfully in the older districts.” In discussing the subject, 
members st&ted that the three years’ rotation was only practicable on fairly large farms. 
■Where farms were small it would pay to bum off the stubble and cultivate the land in 
March and harrow it down in order to get the weeds to grow before fallowing. Mr. Pearce 
said that on much of the stubble land very little feed’ grew during the first year, and he 
therefore thought it wise to drill in some fodder plant seed with the wheat. It was 
his intention to sow lucerne this year. 


Yongala Vale, April 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, I34in.) 

Present.— Messrs. 0. Fowler (chair), Miller, Battersby, Jamieson,. E. Fowler, Scott, 
T. and W. Keatley, Schmidt (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Prevention of Fire. — ^Mr. Fowler read a paper on this subject, in which he stated 
that every farmer should provide proper fire-breaks around his property. It was a good 
plan to plough a break around the crops half a chain wide, after the hay was cut, and to 
sow these breaks with fodder plants ; this would prevent a fire from getting into a ripe 
crop. Provision should also be made for having a supply of water handy to the sheds 
and hay stacks. Nearly all the farmers of this district had iron-roofed sheds near the 
hay stacks, and the water caught up by these roofs should not be wasted, but be stored 
Bp in tanks placed in handy positions. These, if raised a few feet above the ground, 
should provide the necessary pressure to make a hose effective. It would be a good plan 
if it were made compulsory for all landholders to provide fire-breaks around their holdings. 
In the discussion which followed members unanimously agreed with the writer’s views, 
and also favored the plan of keeping fire-heaters on their farms. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 


Angaston, March 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2Uin.) 

P^BNT.— Messw. Sibley (chair). Friend, Player, Wisihart, Dr. Cowan, Ball. Stevens, 
./l^ljUsh, Salter, Smith, E. S, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

S’ “‘^testing address on his impresdegis 

at of the Delhi Durbar, which was much appreciated by 
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Blytb, March 28. 

Pees ENT. — Messrs. A. L. McEwin (chair), T. Bunstone, C. H. Zweck, Buzacott, Clark, 
Coleman, J. vS. McEwin, T. Roberts, Schuster, Lehmann, Schulze, W. and J. Pratt, Wil-- 
liams, H., W., and W. O. Eime (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Lamb-raising eor Export.— Mr. W. Pratt contributed a paper, in which he stated 
that the possibilities of the export lamb trade warranted a careful study of the various 
breeds and crosses. The requirements of the trade should be understood, and the breeder 
should expend every effort to meet them. The Merino ewe was an excellent type for the 
breeding of lambs for export. As for the sire, the Dorset Horn was to be recommended. 
The South Down was a shapely carcass, but was inclined to be rather small. However, 
when mated with cross-bred ewes it produced ideal fi*oezers from the standpoint of shape 
and quality of meat. The Shropshire ram was a favorite in this State, but it was coars^'r 
than the South Down. All things considered, he would recommend the pure-bred Meiino, 
as under favorable conditions a good lamb would be produced, and if it were not matured 
in tiipe for exporting the ewe lambs could be kept for breeding, and the wethers would 
sell readily to the butchers. A fine fleece of wool should also be secured from the ewes. 
Mr. Williams (visitor) had a high opinion of the progeny resultant from the crossing of 
Merino ewes with Border Leicester rams, but he thought farmers in this district could not 
do better than keep to the Merino, with which opinion members generally concurred. 


Freeling, March 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, nfin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. F. H. Heinrich (chair), Morris, Neldner, A. Kuhlmann, T. J. Elix, 
H. Koch, G. A. Block (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Wheat Plant. — ^The following paper was^contributed by Mr. 0. H. G. Boerke : — 
“ When travelling through some Oriental countries supposed to have been the home of 
wheat, nothing strikes the keen observer more than the desolate and barren aspect they 
present. There we may see the ruins of grand buildings surrounded by deserts destitute 
of vegetation or animal life. Surely the desert did not exist when the buildings wore 
erected, for who would contemplate building an edifice that would require thousands of 
men to work for years in a desert ? History records that these countries were in a flourish- 
ing state, supporting a dense population. What is tjie cause of this change in the nature of 
the soil ? As all foiins of animal life are directly or indirectly dependent on plant life, and 
the latter depends to a great extent upon the nature of the soil, we may infer that the 
present sterility of the soil has been produced by the ancients applying methods opposed 
to natural laws, by omitting to add to the soil those elements that are -necessary to support 
plant life. Consequently, cereals such as wheat ceased to be cultivated in these countries, 
and were gradually introduced into Europe. Though some authorities look upon the 
Oriental countries as the home of the wheat, there are others who mamtain that the 
ox-igin of the wheat is in a plant growing along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, This 
plant is a grass called /I omta. It is awned, or bearded, and the stalks are very brittle. 

When subjected to careful cultivation the awns of this grass gradually decrease- in size, 
and finally disappear : the stalks become tougher ; the leaves larger, and the grain in- 
creases in size. Mr, M. Fabrc, who experimented with this grass from 1838 to 1846, 
obtained a fair sample of wheat, due chiefly to the careful selection of the se^ and oarcfpl 
cultivation. Wheat may be classified according to; (1) ‘The appearance of the head ’ 
into unbearded (Tritimm hybemim) and boarded (T. aedtmm), as King’s Early, Bearded 
Gluyas, Indian Runner (a hay wheat), (2) ‘ The color- of the grain ’ into white or red 
wheat. The red wheat is harder than the white, but inferior in quality, as it yields less 
flour but it possesses greater productiveness. Red Tuscan and King’s Red are red-grained 
varieties, while White Tuscan, Yandilla King, Silver King, and Bobs are some of the 
white kinds. (3) * The length of the straw.’ Varieties with long straw, such as Majestic, 
White Tuscan, and the hay wheats Le Huguenot and Medoah, yield the best crops in dry 
seasons, while the short straw kinds, as F^eration, yield best in a wet season. (4) ‘ ^he 
rust-resisting properties they possess,’ Leak’s Rust Proof, Marshall’s No. 3, Ward’s 
Prolific, and Gluyas ; other kinds, such as Federation, King’s Early, Smart’s Early, 
Dart.’s .Imperial, and Yandilla King, may be attacked by rust, but they do not seem to 
suffer much, (6) ‘ The flour strength of the grain.’ This is determined by the ahidunt 
of water a measured quantity of flour will absorb. For^example, a bag of Purple Sf r4w 
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Sour will absorb about 45qrts. or 112 Jibs, of water when mixed for baking puiw^, 
while a bag of Jonathan flour will absorb 68qrts. or 1701bs. of water. The latter kind 
is therefore coasiderably better in quality than the former, and should bring a better 
price in the market. The qualities of wheats are due : {a) To climate. Where the climate 
is very wet, as in England, the wheat is of a quality different from that which is grown 
in a dry climate, as that of Australia and the countries around the Mediterranean Sea. 
Wheat grown in too humid a climate is unsuitable for macaroni. In too hot a climate, 
as that of the.Torrid Zone, no wheat will grow except on elevated regions. Nor will any 
what grow beyond 60® N. or S. latitude, (h) To hybridisation. This operation con- 
sists in extracting with a hybridiser the stamens from the head to be hybridised, while 
the stamens of the required variety are inserted into that head. Experiments have proved 
that the hybridised wheat when sown will yield as many as seven or more distinct varieties, 
(c) To selection of seed. By carefully selecting seed wheat at sowing time it is possible 
so to improve any one variety as to Anally, after years of selecting seed, to result in a new 
variety, (d) To change of localit3\ A plant that has grown in one particular condition 
has adjusted itself to its surroundings, but when a plant is taken to other localities it has 
once mote to adjust itself to the new environments, and this process of refitting to the 
new circumstances may produce new characteristics in the plant. When changing seed, 
if the object is improvement, observe the following rules : — (1) Change from a cold to a 
warm climate ; (2) from a dry to a wet climate ; and (3) from a poor soil to a richer soil. 
(e) To mode of cultivation. The continual cultivation of one variety of wheat will, 
after many years, either improve or deteriorate the particular variety as the cultivation 
has been careful or the opposite. When a grain of wheat is analysed into its constituent 
parts it is foxmd to consist of water, 14*33 per cent. ; gluten, 13*64 per cent. ; albumen, 
■95 per cent. ; starch, 45*89 per cent. ; gum, 1*52 per cent. ; sugar, 1*50 per cent. ; oil, 
0-87 per cent. ; vegetable fibre, 12-34 per cent. ; ashes, 2*36 per cent. If the ashes are 
analysed t^y are found to consist oi potash, 29*97 x>er cent. ; soda, 3*90 per cent. ; 
magnesia, 12-30 per cent. ; lime, 3*40 per cent. ; phosphoric acid, 46*00 per cent. ; sul- 
phuric acid, *33 per cent. ; siUoa, 3*35 per cent. ; peroxide of iron, 0-29 per cent. ; chloride 
of so^Unm, 0*09 per cent. If the wheaten straw is analysed it will be found to contain 
nitrogenous suhstances, 1*85 per cent. ; non-nitrogenous substances, 69*56 per cent . ; 
mineral substances, 4*59 per cent. ; water, 24*00 per cent. The ashes of wheaten straw 
consist of potash, 12*14 per cent. ; soda, *60 per cent. ; magnesia, 2*74 per cent. ; lime, 
6*23 per cent. ; phosphoric acid, 5*45 per cent. ; sulphuric acid, 3*88 per cent. ; silica, 
67-88 per cent. ; peroxide of iron, *74 per cent j chloride of sodium, *22 per cent. The 
food of the wheat may be arranged under five headings. 1, Carbon ; 2, nitrogen ,* 3, 
Boluhle mineral matter ; 4, water ; 5, air. The original source of the first two is really 
the atenosphere ; of the third and fourth, the soff. But the mineral matter and the 
water could sot alone support plant life. It is absolutely necessary to introduce into 
the soil some carbon and nitrogen, and this is done to a great extent by the interaction 
of all maimer of plants and low animal life, such as worms, insects, &o., whose remains, 
oomhined with the mineral matter and water, make the soil fertile. The farmer can 
assist nature in reducing the sterility of the soU and increasing the store of food necessary 
for the wheat plant ; I, By a thorough tillage of the soil to conserve moisture, and in 
order that there may be free inOTtss of the air to the soil. The soil robs the air cf 
ammonia, which gas is very yaluable to our crops. 2. By introducing into the soil some 
artificial mantiies. Stable manure is very good, but it does not return all that a crop 
takes out of the soil Even sheep and cattle when depasturing land do not return afi 
that they take out of the land. The land loses those inorganic materials which are neces- 
sary to build up all the bones of live stock. Thierefore the best manure is bonedust or 


bone super.^ An analysis of bones shows that they contain potash, soda, magnesia, lime, 
earbonic acid, phosphoric aci^ and organic matter. Mineral phosphates, which contain 
chiefly phosphoric acid and lime, are very extensively used in South Australia. These 
are less expensive than bonedust, and in certain soils have done equally good work. But 
there are otl^r thix^ to be returned to the soil besides phosphoric acid and lime. If 
we do not return to the soil aU we have borrowed, there will be times when the soil will 
tell the farmer, * You have orfy paid hack a part of the materials you borrowed to make 
bones.’ We may think that if we are giving back what is most important it ought to be 
^t^aotoiy, but we may deceive ourselves. Time will tell whether the soil will become 
tsapoverished, and to what extent. 3. By ploughing under weeds and straw. But do 
jg^buin the straw, for all burning of plants or straw so as to r^uce them to ashes is 
.^^roetiv^ and exhausts the fertility of the soil Remember that by burning straw 
all tiie mtrog^ and carbon that should go into the soil and keep only the ashes-— 
mhaiMaJ substance which hy itself cannot support plant life, Investigali*^ 
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proves that the fertility of the soil remains unchanged only in those countries where the 
soil is of a great depth, and is kept moist through rain or irrigation, or in those which 
are inhabit^ by savages who do not interfere with nature. But in a country like ours, 
with a thin soil and a hot, dry chmate, the fertility is reduced more or less speecQy by 
intense cultivation, and the more so by applying methods diametrically opposed to 
natural lawSf’’ 


Freelinif, April 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. Neldner (chair), fcJhanahan, Kuhlmann, H. Mattishe, jun., Elix, 
C. H. Koch, Harvey, Morris, and G. A. Block (Hon. Sec.), 

.Rainpali..— -Mr. Aug. Gaertner, of near Preeling, who possesses a rain gauge, handed 
in the following rainfall table, which was recorded during the period that the wheat was 
growing The rain which brought about the first growth of his wheat fell.on May 7th. 
During this month it rained on six separate days, 151 points being recorded. In Jime, 
264 points of rain fell in seven days ; 161 points fell in July in six days ; 60 points in 
August in three days ; 200 points in September in nine days ; and 45 points in October 
in four days. The total rainfall recorded was Sin. 71 points. A better crop was obtained 
with this rainfall than had been obtained in other years with a heavier rainfall. A great 
proportion of the land was fallowed, and had also been scarified, so as to conserve the 
moisture. The crops on the land that were not fallowed suffered from drought. Mr.* 
Gaertner estimated his average yield at 20bu8h. of wheat, and two tons of hay, per acre^ 


Gamrler River, March 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISin.) - ^ 

Present.— Messrs. A. J. Bray (chair), J. H, and C. A. Dawkins, G. Dunn, A- J. .Davis, 
C. Leak, Bice, Winckle, Bichter, Hayman, P. Bray (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

MARKBTiNa Produce and Stock. — ^Mr. H^ Dunh.jread a paperJn. which he advocated 
the co-operative factory system in regard to the mark^^g of butter* It was not advisable, 
when marketing stock or produce, to place the whole' line at once, but to split it. Dairy 
cows should be sold as springers, and it was most profitable to have them springing during 
the months of April to July inclusive. The best time to sell pigs was during the winter 
months, as there was then less risk in connection with curing. They should be marketed 
alive, and the fact should always be borne in mind that once a pig was fat the cost of keep^ 
ing it in that condition was heavy. While several members were dissatisfied with the 
results obtained from sending cream to the factories, generally it was thought that co- 
operative factories would not be successful owing to the difficulty in securing efficient 
management. Mr. Winckle b^ieyed that dairying was more profitable since the intro- 
duction of the factory system than it had been formerty. Members on the whole favored 
the present system of selling stock by aucrion. Mr. Davis was strongly opposed to the 
present system of sdO^g sheep privately at the Adelaide market, and thought every lot 
should come under the 


Norlhfifitld, April 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19m.) 

Present.— Messrs, Williams (chair), Boeger, Reynolds, N. S. Kelly, Rowe, Wright, and 
M. 0. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

The Aptearanob of the Paiim.— The following paper was read by Mr. M. 0. Mitohdl i 

Prom close observation in this and other distnots of the State, I am led to think that 
even, a brief consideration of this topic wUl result in much individual and collective benefit. 
Pgr should thought leiul to conviction, as I believe it will, and conviction to action, not 
ozdy will our holddngs be improved in appearonce and in marked value, but we, in conse- 
< 3 ^ueuceof increased aspiration and consistent plahhing,. will' become brighter and happier 
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men, working under improved conditions, with the added satisfaction of Somethmg at- 
tempted, something done.’ I well remember, many years ago, in the distnct of Agery, 
what was once designated by one of our daily papers, ‘ A model farm. It was by two 
men possessing special qualifications. One kept in touch with the soil, the gold^ g^m, 
and the clerk of the weather. The other devoted his time to the arrangements cf the home 
yards, to the garden and trees, to the machinery and other mechanical contrivanoM 
which his fertSe brain had evolved for the purpose of saving time and energy. The 
passer on the highway noted with pleasure the methodical arrangement and substantial 
look of the sheds and bams, and took a second look at the green tops of the growing trees, 
that afforded a welcome contrast to the wide expanse of stubble land. A visitor to the 
house and yards experienced an increased appreciation of the work, and an added admi- 
ration for the management. But, methinks, the best satisfied of all were the owners them- 
selves, who had seen those improvements slowly but surety mature. It may perhaps 
be contended that no one man, at subdividing and improving a farm, can hope to equal 
an ideal partnership of two. Still, that is no excuse for the absence of attempt, which 
in the past has been far too common. Then, to those who have heretofore lagg^ behind 
in the spectacular, pleasing, and profitable portion of farm life, my advice is ‘ start now.’ 
]|^ not remain stolidly content with present conditions. Profit by the experience of 
others. Let your well-kept fences, well-hung gates, thoughtfully-plaimed garden, small 
orchard, ornamental and shade-giving trees, and tidy premises proclaim the progressive 
man.” In the discussion which followed, members generally agreed with the writer, 
but thought that to some farmers trees and flowers made no appeal. 


Riverton* March 21, 

(Average annual rainfall, 20^11).} 

Pbssient. — ^M essrs. H. A. Davis, J,P. (chair), W. Moss, £. H. K. Schobc, W. B. Davis, 
A. F. Kemp, J. P. Schultz, B. H. Cooper, J. W, Kelly, F. M. K^y, J. B. KeEy, Alf . Hanna- 
fbid, F. Pl^ps, B. A. Gray, and six visitors. 

Pbbpasaxxon or tht Son. ron SssniNG.—The following paper was read by Mr. B. H. 
Cooper ; — “ The preparation of soil for seeding means the renovation of the land for the 
growth of com or other exhaustive crops. This involves the freeing of the land from 
weeds and the restoration of its fertility by exposure to atmospheric agencies as well 
as by direct manuring. There are various ways of preparing ground for sowing. In 
years gone by very litSe preparation was done ; in fact, in aU the newly-settled districts 
and evmi in some of the very oldest, all that is thought necessary is to plough the land 
immediately before sowing the seed, scratch it over with what was once a set of harrows, 
and trust to Providence to do the rest. I understand that in such parts as Pinnaroo, 
loxton, and the West Coast they simply bum off the rabbish, driU in the wheat, and look 
for the crops, and are surprised if they do not get them. But those days and that sort of 
farming are done with as far as this district is concerned, and the farmer who wishes to 
reap a bountiful harvjest must prepare the soil for the reception of tlm seed, knowiz^ full 
veli that it is the land that has received the best preparation that is most reliable in good 
or bad s^ssoDs, The preparation of the soil begins the year prior to that in which the* 
grain is k>wn. It should be ploughed immediately after seeding is over, the depth 
dependiiig upon the soil. At one time it was thought necessary to plough deeply, but 
about S^in, or 4in. is quite deep enough for this district. Black ground and limestone 
can be plou^ed in any i^aeonable weather, hut it is not advisable to plough red ground 
in very wet weather, as it sets down very hard. After allowing the fallow to lie in its 
rough state for about a month the harrows should be sent over it after a good rain, and 
the, cultivator should be got going in September. Of course, seasons vaiy, and no set 
rules can be laid down Ity anyone as to when implements should be set to work. In 
some seasons it is only nectary to go . over the land with the cultivator once, making 
the sheep and scarifier harrows do the rest; but there axe seasons whez^ on account of 
l^^^eavy rains cadging ^ tynd to be^me too set to be dealt with by the harrows, the 
must be used more frequently. It Is always advisable to get the land into a 
I 'Sitote on top, so as to conserve t^ moisture during the summer months. The ligh(; 
i idiould h!^%ought into use ftequently, esj^lfSty after a rain, themW loosening 
: evaporatKm. Should a good Match it is hist 
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to go over the fallow with the scarifier harrows, so as to kill all the weeds which may have 
germinated, and thus prevent them from getting too large to deal with during seeding 
operations. Our gmatest enemy at seeding time is the dandelion. Should this be allowed 
to grow to any size it will be found very difficult to kill, in fact, this is almost impossible- 
in wet weather; and it therefore takes possession,, to the almost* utter destruction of the 
young wheat plants. Should the season prove unsuitable for getting the red land fine, 
the ribbed roller should be put over the rough patches, so as to insure better germination 
of the weeds before, and the grain at, seeding time. Farmers must use not only their, 
horses and implements but their brains as well ; and although most of us have seen poor 
crops on well-prepared land, owing no doubt tn the season, we have all come to realise 
that to secure a payable crop the land must be prepared for the reception of the seed.” 
Members generally agreed that the use of the rib roller was advisable. Mr, J, P. Schultz 
had used this implein'ent for the past eight years, and he found that the weeds, &c., ger- 
minated quicker than on land which he had not rolled. Mr. J. £. Kelly ffid not use the 
rib roller, but used instead a set of three heavy scarifying harrows drawn by eight horses. 
After he had fallowed the land he ran the heavy scarifying harrows over it. This made 
it nice to work, and he then kept it stirred up with a lighter set. He would not work 
red land too fine, as after a heavy rain it set do^ too tightly. He attributed the fact 
of his land being so free from stinkwort to the use of the scarifying harrows, 35fc. Phillips 
harrowed some of his fallow with the light harrows and the remainder with the scarifying 
harrows. He found when he went to work the same land again that the latter worked 
one horse lighter than the former ; more moisture also was retained. Mr. J. W* Kelly 
had a paddock of fallow, part of it was scarifier harrowed twice and the balance was not^ 
harrowed but left lumpy, and he reaped the best crop from the latter. He favored pbugh- * 
ing m the stubble on red land, as it kept the ground more op^ and would hdp xetaih 
the moisture. He could see to a furrow where he had plou^ed the stubble in with a 
diso plough. 


Saddleworth* March 15» 

(Average annual rainfall, 20in.) 

Pessskt. — ^Messrs. B. G. Townsend (chair), J. H. and Theo. Hckermsnn^ Graham^ 
Colehatoh, Frost, Caskey, Scales, Snell, B, Bex, Crawford, Kelly, Cornwell, and F. Cole^ 
man (Hon. Sec.). 

Co37irESEX70B or Bbakobes. — ^The Hon.;: Sectary reported having attended' 

this Conference, and his action in inviting the Branches to nieet at^Saddleworth next year 
was unanimously supported and confirmed. 

Sbbdino Oebbavxons. — ^In an address on this subjedt, Mr. Kelly stated that he favdr^ 
the use of a cormgated iron roller, 8ft. long, weighing about a ton, and made in sections, 
which enabled it to be turned very easily without scraping up the ground. It left a good , 
seed bed, that allowed the seed to bo drilled shallower, and this resulted in a more even 
germination. For pickling the seed, j^lb. of bluostone to a bag (3}bush.) of wheat shonld 
be used, and the pickling should be well ahead of the seeding. Seeding operations should 
be commenced as soon as the rubbish had started to grow on the fallows, the scarifier 
being put to work before the rubbish was strong. A scarifier harrow with fine shares 
was preferable to the ordinary scarifier, which worked too deep for an ideal seed bed. 
The txiangularrshaped implement tended to leave Q^t the sides. Cultivation should 
be aoxpss the way the drill was to be run. He would even favor the buying of extra hois^ 
and the' hiring of extra labor, if necessary, in order to get the land worked down and har- 
rowed' before the drilling w^ commenced. His practice was to sow libush. to tim -acre ; 
if Le iuguenot was to be grown 2bush. would be needed, A complete manure, such as 
bonedust and guano super, with nitrogen added was best, and 2001bs. per acre was not 
too much, considering the feed that would follow the crop, and extra stock, mainly 
sheep, that the land Would carry. A light harrowing after the drill was always advisable. 
He made a practice of drilling in about 1 jibs, to filbsl of lucerne seed '«ritb the wheat, accord- 
ing to the number of hoes used. With evenr other hoe used for lucerne the cost would be • 
Is. per acre for seed. . In the discussion which followd, for hay a mixture of Ibush. nf 
whe^t end , jthnsh, ,o£ qats was recommended. Mr. J. Bekermann had cut a -good crop of 
hay ifrom:a' s^ing l^bu^ pf Vfheat smd Ibush. of oats. , Chairman had had better, 
results from the. use of mineral super, alone, than fropi any otlmr fertiliser, 
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Salisbury, April 2. 

PRBSBNT.—Messrs. Moss (chair). King, John, K V. and A. J. Harvey, Heier, McNicoI, 
Tate, Goodal], Bussenschutt, Shepherdson, Blman, Pow^, T. and H. £, Judd, Patterson, 
Urlwin, Heddle, Baylis, Mueller, and Jenkins (Hon. Sec.). 

Autuain AoBicui-TUBiJCi SHOW.— -The following paper was read by Mr. John Harvey ; — 
" The exhibits in the grain sections at the Eoyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society’s 
Show were disappointing in respect to the number of entries, but the quality was up to 
the usual standard of South Australian wheats, notwithstanding the unfavorable season. 
The judges were highly pleased, and considered the entries a credit to the State. A fine 
entry of grain in the straw, containing 62 different varieties of wheat, gave growers an 
opportunity of selecting wheats suitable for different districts. In other classes the entries 
were very few — only one of oats and four or five of barley — ^but the quality of the exhibit 
in each case was good. It must be very disappointing to the Agricultural Society, after 
inereasing the value of the prizes and paying freight on the exhibits from the nearest 
rail^y station and staging the entries at the show free of cost to the exhibitor, to have 
so little response from the farmers and wheatgrowers. It shows a want of appreciation 
of the efforts of the society. The agricultural shows bring the produce of the country 
eminently before the merchants and visitors, and are of value in this way. In the 
hay and chaff classes the exhibits were good, and fair competition resulted. !|^ve entries 
were made in each ; but this is too few considering the quantity of hay grown in the State. 
The exhibits of green fodders were very good. Some of the maize was 14ft. high, llxe 
roots and lucerne exhibited were good, but riiere should have been more entries in these 
classes. The produce of one fama was a splendid exhibit, ^d demonstrated what could 
be ffNswn by an industrious man on the farm. It has been said that a man can produce 
in ' Australia all he requires for his table, and the exhibit demonstrated this to the 

fullest extent; It included bread (probably made from wheat grown on the fan6), hs^h, * 
cheese, butter, pickles, fruit of all kinds, green and dried, preserves, jams, vegetable^, grain, * 
seeds, ^d wooh and was really a splendid exhibit. The Government exhibit was a most 
attractive one. The varieties of grain in the straw and hags, the names and descriptions 
of the different wheats and their uses, fruits of different kinds, preserved in bottles, dried, 
in tins ; a fine display of apples prc^uced at the model orchard in the hills ; products 
from the Breezing Works at Port Adelaide, such as tinned meats, sheep and lambs* tongues, 
mam^, &c. ; green fodders from the different State fams; wool grown in different 
localities ; photos, Ac., all .tended to make an attractive and educational display. The 
rnwh^ry . provided a most interesting exhibit, consisting of implements of all kinds, 
the singl^fuiiow plough to the modem eij^t or ten fiorow. Motors for driving the 
different machines were largely in evidence, ijte fruit was splendid, considering the dry 
sMjon we are e^gperiencing. The apples were up to the usual high standard of quality, 
consisting of wine ^d table varieties and currants for drying, were very 
k ' i. vegetables were a credit to the growers and the State. It is questionable 
whether any of the other States could produce an exhibit of quality. The poultry 

e^bita were good, all breeds being represented by large entries. The value of the poultry 
motmtiy amounts to seve^ hundred thousand pounds a year, and no farm can he 
con^ered complete unless it has a poultry yard. The blood stock oofisisted of the beet 
we nave in the State ; and pn the whole, from the standpoint of the agriculturist* the 
show was a great success.” 


Stocfcpoi^ April 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

T. Megan (chair), D. G. Stribling, P. Watts, J. Smithi d Penyi- 
T. Howard, B. Whit^v^ and J. Murray (Hon. Sec.). . . 

Questions mm eok Omhion,^ — 

- Whwt in — The propowl that the Government should he^ to insti- 

tiite.the system of weighing wheat, in bulk was discussed at len^ , Members did not 
mw the su^est^, alteration. . , , 

iron Blood Wobms.— M r. ‘Pbr^ had laceated a mare affected with blood 
os fiar^e .or sfa weeks with a dpap wnmsting of a tieee of blTrostone a^out the ske 
imhed Iw'and sprinkled ohdamn bzam and adirioistf^ The - 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Bute, April 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, lyiir.) 

Pebsbitt.— Messrs. F. W. S. Heinrich, A. Cousin, J. H. Barnes, L. Senior, F. Sohodlich, 
S* Trengove, H. Sohioeter, M. Stevens, R. 0. Commons, J, Trainer, W. Buchanan, A 
Sohroeter, M. McCormack, W. J. Mathews, W, H. Sharman, and M* L. McCormack (Hon, 
Sec.). ' ‘ 

Field Trial. — ^The Branch decided to conduct a field trial of agricultural impletiients 
on August 21st next, and a committee to fix the site and make general arrangements 
was di3y appointed. 


Pine Forest, March 5, 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.) . ■ 

PRESBNT.-*-M6Ssrs. D. Carmen (chair), A. Hewett, S. Barr, A Nelson, and R. Bi. Good- 
ridge (Hon. Sec.) 

MAiinTBiAL A 2 ID SEED TESrs.->-Mr. Adam had conducted experiments with the idea 
of aaoertaining the most profitable rate of seeding and the dressing of manure most suitable 
for the district. On May 31st he drilled in seven one-acre plots with the undermentioned 
quantities of wheat and manure, which were reaped on the 13th Beceniber with the following 
results:— 


Plot No* 1 drilled with ^bush. seed and 

jewt. super, yielded 14bush. SOlbs. 

« 

Ko. 2 

** ibush. 


|owt. 



ISbush. 211bs. 

(( 

Ho. 8 

“ |bush. 

<( 

|owt. 

(( 


15bush. 341bs. 

<c 

Ko. 4 

“ Jbush. 


|cwt. 


*< 

Ifibush. 591b8. 


No. 6 

“ fbush. 


Icwt. 

<( 

ti 

17bush. 211bs. 

(t 

No. 6 

** fbush. 

cc 

fowt. 

(( 


Ifibush. 24lbs. 

(C 

No. 7 

“ Ibush. 


lowt. 

«( 


nbush. 661bs. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


Colton, April 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, l6in.) 

Present.— Messrs* B. H. Whitehead (chair), A. E. Becker, P, P. Kenny, R. Hull* 
W. A. Bams, F. Shephard, E. R. BuBois, W. J. McBeath (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor, 

BBE3aiDiNo Horses eob Farm Work.— Mr. F. Shephard contributed a papet in whjiob 
he stated that as a rule the farmer neglected foals from the time they were wCaned. until 
the time came for breaking. It was, however, essential that they should be well fed 
and cared for at all times. The most suitable time for emasculating was May, which would 
give the colt time to pick up with the spring feed. The secret of successful breeding was 
the selecting of well-built, even-tempered mares, which should be mated to sound, reliable 
sires. The heavily-coated horse was not wanted on the farin, as it would bo generally 
found that this class required more attention.' A good fai^ horse was secured by crossing 
a roadster mare with a draught stallion, the progeny being again bred to the draught 
horse. 

HabbowinA— M embers generally were of the opinion that it was advisable to harrow 
both before and after drilling in crops. 
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Coorable, March 30^. 

Pbesbnt.— Messrs. C. T. Giles (chair), Roberts, Murray, Riddle, Wheadon, Gregory, 
Bassenett, H. Hobbs, Hobbs, C. B. Atkins (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Phosphatic Manxjbes.— The paper on “Pbosphatio Manures,” given by Mr. Fair- 
weather at the Wirrega Branch meeting on February 3rd, and printed on page 867 of 
the March, 1912, number of the Journalt was read by H. V. Hobbs, who continued as 
follows : — “ 1 have selected this paper, as being the views of a farmer who evidently gives 
more attention to the subject than the majority of farmers. I do not expect that everyone 
.wiB agree with all the views as expressed, and it may be necessary to modify them to 
suit the different conditions, such as locality, rainfall, and class of soil. All farmers 
use superphosphate for wheat-growing, and I doubt if any would attempt to grow wheat 
without it, although I know that this was done here before the effect of supers, became 
known. Although we all use superphosphate, I doubt if there is a farmer present who 
can state what amount of manure per acre it pays best to apply on his land, and back his 
statement by any definite results in the way of crop returns. The usual application 
in this district seems to be about 401bs. to 501bs. per acre, and although I know many 
of you have varied the amounts usedj yet I have failed so far to find a man who lias ruined 
or even, ad far as he knows, damaged his crop by too heavy a dressing of super. The 
whole trouble seems to be that no one keeps a i>roper record of his harvest results. It 
is in this respect that our Branch of the Bureau could do a great amount of good, not 
only to its members but to the whole district, and thus show practical proof of its worth. 
Personally, I think that, with the exception of new scrub land, heavier applications 
will pay ; and if we find by actual experiment that an extra 261bs, or SOlbs. of super, 
per acre, costing about Is. 3d,, will raise our yield by, say, only Ibush. per acre, then 
the slight trouble involved will be amply repaid. Seeding time is close at hand, and I 
appeal to every member to take this question up for the benefit of themselves, the Branch, 
and the district generally. I would suggest that each member should make at least 
one experiment this season, take a careful note of all the operations and the results, 
and hand them in to the Hon. Secretary to be entered up in a book specially kept for the 
purpose. It could be managed this way:— Take aln average sized paddock, say about 
100 acres, divide it into two equal parts, both as regards area and quality of soil (as near 

one can tell), cultivate and drill the whole paddock in a similar manner, using one 
variety of seed wheat only, and the same amount per acre, but on one-half of the paddock 
apply, say, 401bs. of super, per acre, and on the other half, say, TOlbs. per acre, wiien 
stripping, carefully keep the two halves separate, and directly cleaning is finished make 
a note of the number of bags obtained from each wheat heap. Hand in your result 
together with remarks on the season and any other conditions that may have had an 
effect on the crop to the Hon. Secretary. Of course the amounts of super, used per acre 
may be varied according to each member’s particular fancy, and the more the variation 
the more interesting and instructive will the results be. If we all conduct a simple ex- 
periment like this for a few successive seasons we shall eventually be in possession of 
some very valuable information, which will not only be of direct benefit to ourselves 
but mso to newcomers, our descendants, and the farming community at large.” 


Elbow ^ill, March 30. 

Beha, ChilmM, Jaoota. Fteeth. . Wheele^ 

Wa ke (Ho n. Sec.), and one visitor. 

ifgutotioM under the 

end Drags ^dealing with the saniteiy conditions of deiries shwild be also enforced 
in tne country uistncts. 


Oreen Pat^ Ap^ l. 

■j, (Average annual rainfall, 20in.) 

1>. SI,*., k; Sin. 


h. 
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Fabuzbtg oit thb Whst OoAST*'7-«’Mr. Froemiain^ in & paper on this subject, drew attention 
to the fact that essential factors in successful farming on the West Coast were proximity 
to market and careful management of the land. It was a mistake, however, to take up 
inferior land simply because it was near to the market. Bad farming had been the; cause 
of more failures on the West Coast than anything else. He had been successful in reapipg 
8bush, to the acre when his neighbors were only securing a return of the seed, and he 
attributed this to the fact that he sowed on wdU- worked fallow. He usually had Jiis fal- 
lowing finished by Au^st, and after that he continued to harrow and work it down whilst 
it was moist. The rainfall at Bagster, where his farm was situated, varied from Oin. to 
18in. 

Kat-h, — ^Mr. Freeman had a splendid crop of kale. He had ploughed back 40 acres of 
fallow last August, and then curiUed it luuf with thousand-headed kale and half with 
ohou moullier, using 11b* of seed and 601bs. of super, per acre. The drills were set 14m. 
apart. He had been grazing 17 horses and cows on it all through the summer, and lately 
had also put in 110 head of sheep. The kale was 18in. high, strong and healthy, and he 
considered it a very profitable crop. 


Koppio, April 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in,) 

Prbsbst.— Messrs. T. Richardson (chair), R. T. Richardson, H. Thompson, T. Bren- 
hand, 0. Barraud, G. and M. Howard, W. Jericho, G. B., T. R., and M, T. Gardner (Hon. 
Sec.). . , 

Exhibits.— Samples of the following fodders grown in this district were exhibited, 
viz. : — Lucerne, mangolds, kale, paspalum dilatatum, cow peas (with pods), swede 
turnips, cocksfoot, libgrass, English prairie grass, seakale, English marshmallow, and 
ohou moullier, Mr. W. Jericho tabled a sample of maize 8ft, in height. This crop had 
been drilled at the rate of 24lbs. seed and SOlbs. of mineral super; to the acre during 
October. The alternate hoes of the drill had been shut off. 

Foddbr Crops. — ^Mr. M, Howard contributed a paper, in which he expressed th^ view 
that farmers in this district should pay more attention to the growing of root and fodder 
crops. Lucerne was a most suitable crop, and could be sown at the rate of 61bs; to’ the 
acre through the drill. Shea’s bumett was a good summer feed, and had the$ advAi^tage 
tha.t it opened up the soil. Kile, ribgrass, cocksfoot, English prairie and rye grass, as well 
as all the clovers, could be sown with profit. , Mangolds, swede turnips, carrots,, aM 
seakale were root crops that warranted the attention of farmers. He recommended 
sowin| the following mixture, which, when grown, should provide feed for rearing afed 
fattenmg two lambs to the acre, viz, Lucerne, lib. ; sheep’s bumett, Jib. ; kale, jSb. ; 
swede turnip, Jib. ; and carrots. Jib. ‘ " 


MlltaUe, March 30, 

(Average annual rainfall, ]4Jih.) 

PRBSBNT.— Messrs. J, P. Story (chair), J, W. and Story, A. R. S, Ramsey, E P. 
Aim, W. G. Smith, P. G. Wilson, and W. E. Hier (Hpn. Sod.). 

Bbstruction op Rabbits,— Mr. Smith initiated a discussion on this subject. Some 
members favored the ploughing in of burrows, while others were of the opinion that the 
spade and fumigator were the most successful methods of getting rid of the pests. Con- 
siderable good was done by poisoning. Individual effort on the part of the farmers was 
practically useless without united action. 

Spbikg BBAtraar PIiOTTGBc,— M embers wers generally of * the opinion that the spring 
draught plough was a great improvement upon the bridle plough, as it not only, worked 
to a more uniform depth but was not so hard on the horses* sho\ilders. 

Planting ERtn;T Tkbbs.— M!r. Aim said ftuit trees should he planted 18ft, apart, in holes 
about 2ft. square in ground that had been well dug. If it were heavy clay, better results 
would Jbe' secured if the holes were dug 3ft, square. , , Mt. Sxqith stated that it was better 
to blow up the ground, and this practice could be f6ll6w©d ^ter the trees had been planted, 
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Utera Plains, Riarch 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14in.) 

PsBSBirr. — ^Messrs. A. Rtosey (chair), A. and C. Venning, W. Gale,. W. Stephens, J. and 
M. Abrook, N. Guidera, F. Braunack, H. T., T. C., and H. G. Homhardt, H. Hill^ G. 
Barber, M. Hunt, R. Hill (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Risb Mr. A. Barber read a paper in which he stated that the use of the fire 

rake was the best means of destroying shoots. Harrows were too close to the ground. 
Wheie it was necessary to go over the whole of a paddock, it was advisable to work the 
rake so that the wind would blow the fire back on to that which had already been burnt, 
which would prevent the fire creeping along the paddock in strips. If there were many 
burnt strips in a paddock it would be found necessary to rake a little straw before lighting 
the fire. Three horses could work a 16ft. rake with ease. An improvement in the imple* 
ment might be effected by fixing a share on to each tine, which would loosen the ground. 
It was imwise to break down straw before burning. Members generally agreed that the 
fire rake was far superior to the harrows for use in connection with'stubble-buming. 

Emasoi]5*a®2TG Colts —Members expressed the view that the emasculator was better 
than the waring iron for castrating colts. 



Yabmana, April 6. 

Pbesbnt. — ^Messrs. J. N. McCallam (chair), J. F. Robertson, J. Y. Robertson, A. Robert* 
son, J. 3?enna, F. A. Beinke, G. W. Story, W. W. Lindsay, L. G. Strother, M. K. Frost 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

QuBsnoBs FROM Congress for Opioton. — 

Farm Laborers^ Blochs , — It was thought that the erection of cottages by the farmers 
to provide accommodation for laborers was a scheme more to be recommended than the 
suggestion that smaH blocks should he sun^eyed in new hundreds for holdings for farm 
laborers. 

Summer Green Feed. — ^Mr. J. G. Robertson read a paper, in the course of which he 
ezprwsed the view that considerable profit should result from the cultivation of sorghum 
in this district. Fairly regular summer rains were experienced, and these should be taken 
advantage of. One acre properly prepared and sown with this fodder should produce 
about 10 tons of excellent feed for young horses and milking cows. He had successfully 
grown sorghum during the summer just closed. Mr. W. W. Lindsay thought that, on 
account of its rapid growth, sorghum was a suitable summer crop, but Mr. 3 , Penna did 
not think it would be successful in a dry climate. The Chairman had been Rowing this 
crop, but before putting it on the fallow he would like to know its effect on the following 
wheat crop. Mr. Robertson thought the wheat yield would not be affected. 

WctXT and Fexht-orowinq. — Mr. W. W. Lindsay, in a paper, stated that as wheat- 
growing ww so uxireliable, it was advisable to combine with it some other means of profit, 
and for this district fruit-growing was to be recommended. To properly work land for 
wheat-growing would cost from ^s. to ^s. per aero, including seed, super., and carting,' 
and with a 20bush. harvest, and wheat -at Zq. 4d. per bushel, the return would be equal 
to £3 10s. per acre. If five acres were planted with fruit the cost of the trees would amount 
to £60. The preparation of the ground, ploughing, and ctdtivating for one year would 
cost from 20s. to SOs. per acre, the whple outlay for the first year amounting to, say, £66. 
Until the orchard bore fruit, £7 10s. per annum' should be sufficient for upkeep. When 
in fell bearing, the trees should return about 16s. each, which was equal to £76 per acre. 
Members generally were of the opinion that it would pay the farmer to have an orchard, 
but it was thought that five acres was rather nrore than he could look after. 


YadMFie, 30. 

A. JenoLo (chair), J. H. and E. Kr^, a and P- Bisckow, A. 
Par bes, C. B. Spbubert, J*. J, Beer (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 
lUinxirdS of ■ran BtrsKa*,— Bw folloirira paper was read’by <die 
B<».- Sborei.^ 4— “ Bie eountiy Branches of the AgTicBftvjTtj BBiean are for the putpose 
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of disseminating among agriculturists practical information on farm problems, and it 
should be the endeavor of each member to make the meetings a thorough success. In 
our efforts to obtain information regarding better methods of agriculture we are not only 
learning of that from which we derive our living, but are helping to extend Australia’s 
greatest industry. The Branches of the Bureaii are responsible for much of the success 
attending the scientific methods of farming adopted at the present time. If we are going 
to get good practical results from our meetings it is necessary that we should cany them 
out on absolute business lines. A member who writes a paper should give his subject 
careful thought ; not put the matter off until the night previous to the meeting and then 
write the first thing that crosses his mind. When submitting a subject give your praoti- 
oal opinion. Bo not advocate that in which you do not believe just for the purpose of 
promoting discussion, because the paper will be printed in the Journal, and you may 
induce the readers to adopt methods in which you yourself do not believe. When a sub- 
ject is before the meeting for discussion, each member should express his opinion. Any 
member who has read a paper for discussion should not speak again on that subject unless 
it is to give an explanation. In my opinion, the Chairman should not only keep^ the 
subject before the meeting, but should also keep members to the subject under consider- 
ation, and he should call to order any person speaking without addressing the chair. In 
my opinion, minutes should be read and adopted at the close of the meeting. This will 
give members an opportunity to suggest any alteration they think necessary before the 
repp^ is sent on to the Department. Homestead meetings should be held as often as 
possible. At these meetings we should endeavor to obtain practical ^owledge, and not 
devote the time to I'ccreation. Meetings should be made as attractive as possible, on 
some occasions taking the form of a social. This will induce visitors to attend. Com- 
bined meetings of two or three of the Branches should be held, say, once a year. For 
instance, this Branch might arrange a meeting with the Yabmana Branch, and by this 
means keep in touch with other Branches in our district as much as possible.” m dis- 
cussing the subject, members agreed that more homestead meetings could be held with 
advantage. 


EASTERN DiSTRICt. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, Marcb 29. 

(Average annual minfall, . , 

Pebsbnt. — Messrs. G. E, Venning (chair), Bone, B. F. Venning, and A. H. Fidge (Hon. 
Sec.). 

BrETG-KBCK Faerots. — ^Mr. G. E. Venning rewl a paper in which he drew attention to 
the f^t that a great deal of damage was being done to wheat and fruit crops in the Southend 
districts by the ring-neck parrots. He had tried various means of keeping them out of 
orops, but had met with little success. 'Members were unaware of any satisfactory method 
of destroying the birds. 


Monarto Sontb, Biarch 1. 

Peesbnt. — ^Messis. A. P. Braendler (chair), A. Patterson, B. E. Andus, Geo. Pattexsoai* 
E. Tilbrook, B. HoSf, C. F, Altmann, R, Hartmann, H. Frahn, C. F. Thiele, and C. Hill 
(Hon. Seo.). 

PoTTLTEY FOR THE Faem. — ^Mr. 0. Hill read a paper on this subject, iu which he said 
that there were many breeds of fowls from which to choose, but he preferred the White 
l4eglM)m because of its capacity as an egg-layer. It was advisaH© to buy the best strain, 
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this geneially proved the cheapest in the end. From a pen of say six hens, at least 300 
chicks should be obtained. This number should provide a very good start. At the 
age of about 12 weeks the cockerels should be separated from the pullets. If fed well 
they should be ready for the market in four months, while in five months the pullets 
should begin to lay. If at the age of six and a half months some of the birds were not 
laying, it was advisable for the owner to then sell them for table purposes. A good 
stock of pullets should bring in, on an average, from 5s. to 8s. 6d. per annum. A good 
yard of hens, say 300 to 600, should average 200 eggs each. If the hens were bred so 
that they would start laying in March, the average price of the eggs should be about 
lOd. per dozen, which made a total income of about 15s. per hen. To feed a bird from 
the egg to the age of six months, and then sell for Is. 6d., was a mistake, for he had found 
that the average cost of feed for that period wm about 4s. From the age of pix moirths 
to the age of 18 months the cost of feed was, to the private fancier, about 8s. 6d., while 
to the fanner the cost was* only about Gs. This scale of profits has been based on the 
average hen. During the winter months a mixtum of bran and pollard greatly enhanced 
the egg yield. Boiled rabbit was another good winter egg-producer, and one of which 
the birds were fond. No food should be given to chicks for the first 36 or 40 hours. The 
firet feed should be fine sand and then well-toasted “breadcrumbs. With the exception 
of finely-chafied green grass, their diet should for the first week be dry feed, i.e., bread- 
crumbs for the first three days, after which a Httle sifted oatmeal could be added, fol- 
lowed by cracked wheat. Plenty of fine grit and charcoal should be available to them 
at all times. At the age of a fortnight a Httle mash could be added to the diet, after 
which the food should be modified to that which the older birds received. Careful weeding 
out when young ensured healthy poifitry. A Httle permanganate of potasH in the water 
tins should prevent disease. The opinion of the writer was that poultry was one of the 
best side-lines which the farmer could undertake. 

Sbluoton op Seed. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. A. Patterson : — The 
selection of seed is a very important matter. It is just as necessary for the farmer to 
have good, pure, clean wheat for seed as it is for the stockowner to breed from the very 
best he can get. No stockowner would think of breeding from inferior animals, and 
no farmer should sow inferior grain. He may get a good crop from poor seed, but pro- 
bably if the seed had been better he would have had a much better crop. As a rule 
farmers do not take enough care in the selection and grading of seed wheat. The average 
farmer only runs his seed through the winnower once or twice, but all wheat for seed 
should be graded, so as to remove all small and cracked grain and other rubbish, such 
as drake, sheepweed, &c. No doubt all farmers present have observed smaU heads in 
their crop.s, about Bin. or lOin. shorter than the average crop. If you examine the grain 
in these heads you will find that though it may be well shaped, it is much smaller than 
the grain in the large heads. It therefore naturaUy follows that if you sow small grain 
you must exjwct to reap small grain. The farmer should know by experience what 
particular varieties of wheat are most suitable for his land. Farms for the growing of 
seed wheat and other grain should be established in every district. Most farmers would 
not object to giving a good price for good pure seed, and it will not be very long before 
we have these wheat-breedii^ farms. All seed, before sowing, shotild be carefully pickled 
as a precaution against smut. I have always found bluestone very effective. It does 
not foHow that if you sow good seed you wul always get good crops. There may be a 
drought, or rust, hot winds, storms, &c., may cause injury to the crops; but I am con- 
vin<»d that if you make a jutoious selection of seed, combined with good cultivation, 
it will go a long way towards good returns. The quantity of seed to be sown to the acr^e 
vark^ Early sown crops do not require so much seed, except for hay, as later sown 
crops. From fbush. to Ibush. is required for the former, and Ibusb. to 1 Jbush. for the 
latter in this district.” 


Bfonarto South, April 2. * 

Present. — ^^lessrs. A. P. Braeadbr (chair), P. A Frahn, H. Frahn, R. Hartmann’ 
E. Hartmann, G. A Hartmann, H. A. Hein,, and C. HiU (Hon. Sec,). 

The Cabe op Horses.— The following paper was read by Mr, H. A. Hein ” In 
. a country such as South Australia, where horses play such m important part on the 
iurm, it IS necessary that the utm^t care, should be. bestpl?^, upon the animals, other- 
wise owners cannot expect to extent and secure the 
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highest return for the money spent upon their purchase. The most important point 
connected with the care of a horse is the food and water. A horse should be fed well 
when working. A mixture of chaff and oats is the beat feed during the day, but during 
the night I give i-hem as much hay as they can eat. It is a mistake to throw feed in 
the manger, and not trouble to clean it up. • A horse should have his drink before feeding, 
because he will then feed much better. A good warm stable, with plenty of ventilation, 
is essential. A horse should not be worke<i too hard until he is about five years old, or 
one is likely to stunt the growth of -the animal. A farmer should breed his own horses. 
The best mares only should be kept for breeding, and no more foals should be bred than 
can be properly fed. The best horse for farm work is a thick low-built animal He 
will stand the travelling well, and will not eat as much feed as a big horse. An important 
consideration in working a home is to see that he does not suffer from sore shoulders. 
Each horse should have a well-fitting collar, as badly-fitting collars are often the cause 
of sore shoulders. A simple but good remedy for this trouble is as follows : — ^In a tin 
of hot water dissolve some lard, and then add powdered blacklead and sulphur. When 
’nearly cold, add carbolic oil. If the horse is at all touchy, it may be wise to rub the 
mixture on the collar where it touches' the sore. Care must be taken that the collar 
is cleaned every day.” 


Moorlands, April 10. 

Present.— Messrs. L. Spurr (chair), Oppatt, Neumann, A. and H. Miatke, R. Spun 
Bauer, and Read (Hon. Sec.). 

Whbat-qrowino. — Mr. H. Miatkc delie vord an interesting address, in the course o 
which he stated that from fiOlbs. to OOlbs. of wheat was not too heavy a seeding for this 
district if it was intended to cut the crop for hay, and if grain were required, 451b8. to the 
acre would be ample. At least 701bs. of, super, per acre should be drilled in with the wheat. 
After clearing and burning new land it woiild be found advantageous to plough it, and 
fallow it during the second year. February was the most suitable time for cutting shoots 
on stubble land. It was best to roll scrub in August. If this was done earlier it would 
perhaps happen that the mallee would get wet, with the result that sand would adhere 
to it, and a good bum would be difficult to obtain. Generally it would be found that 
better results attended the use of the s, tripper and winnower than the complete harvester. 
Too much wheat was lost on the rough land, and too much rubbish was collected by the 
harvester. While members agreed with Mr. Miatke’s remarks generally as to’the quantity 
of seed to sow, it was thought advisable that it should be increased somewhat with the 
late sowings. On rich soil OOlbs. of super, per acre was sufficient, but the light sandy 
soil requii^ OOlbs. Where the stubble was thick enough to bum without the shoots 
being cut, it was advisable to do this, as it would be found that more stumps were destroyed. 

DarARTtniE op Hon. Secretary. — ^Mr. 0. S. Fcarl, who had held the position of 
Hon. Secretary to the Branch since its inception, tendered his resignation owing to his 
leaving the district. Members regretted that it was necessary for him to sever his con- 
nection with the Branch, and expressed their appreciation of the work he had done in 
the interests of the Bui*eau. 


ParUla WeU, April 18. 

Present. — Messrs, J. tJohnston (chair), W. Johnston, F. Foreman, B. Ferguson, W. 
Austin^ H. Austin, A. E. Leak, L. G. Neville (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Wet and Dry Sowino Wheat. — ^In discussing this subject, members consider*xi 
that as a general rule dry sowing gave the better residts. Owing to the large areas Cropped, 
unless, the rain fell early, it was impossible to put off the sowing awaiting the fall. Last 
year early and dry sown wheat yielded from 11 bush, to Ifibush. to the acre, whereas 
the late and wet sown croptj only yielded from Shush, to lObush. 


Parrakie, April 80, 

Present. — F. J. Dayman (chair), F, S. Daymap, C. K.. Hammond, T. Lewis, 
W. Throadgold, 0. and C. Hcinzel. R. F. Brinkley, J, Toni by, M. F. Lee, A. Dayman, 
F. W. Gravestooks, A. J. Beelitz, A. C. Hameister, H. Dienor (Hon,. Sec.), and two visitors. 
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Import Duiy 027 Superphosphates. — ^T iie siaggestion that an import duty of 10 s. 
per ton be imposed on superphosphate was discussed at length. Members unanimously 
supported a resolution condemning the proposal. 

PirKii2?G Wheat. — A lengthy discussion took place with regard loathe adyi^ableness 
of pickling seed as a preventive against smut. Some of the members were prepared to 
sow wheat unpickled provided it had been grown from seed pickled the previous year. 
Mr. Beelitz, who always pickled his seed before sowing, found that bluestone was more 
effective in preventing smut, but it tended to retard the germination to a greater extent 
than was the case with fungusine. 


Wilfcawatt March 30. 

Present. — ^Messrs. D. F. Bowman (chair), W. J. Bowman, T. Sorrell, sen., J. W. Altus, 
C. and T. Sorrell, F. Speckman, W. R. Neville, F. W. Altus, P. Gregurke, W. J. Tylor 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Depth of Planting Seed. — A lengthy discussion as to the most suitable depth to which 
to drill in seed resulted in the majority of members agreeing that drilling 2 in. deep resulted 
in the best germination. 

Fat Lambs and Wheat. — The following paper was read by Mr. W. J. Bowman; — 
*• My object in writing this paper is to offer suggestions that may prove beneficial to the 
small farmer, more especially the wheat farmer. The time has come when farmers in 
this district should turn their attention to sources of income other than wheat-^wing. 
Wheat is too subject to the vagaries of the weather for the farmer to depend on it alone. 
As many now have their holdings well cleared and fenced, a system of mixed farming 
should be adopted. This would nodnimise the risk of failure should the season prove 
unsuitable for wheat production. Some may fancy dairying, but as it is not in my 
line I am not recommending it. My object is to suggest the growing of fat lambs for 
export purposes in conjunction with wheat-growing. The direct financial return is not 
the only benefit the farmer will derive, although this cannot be overlooked. No doubt 
sheep on a farm are valuable in more ways than this. They will benefit the land by 
enriching it and by keeping down weeds and noxious plants, turning them into profit as 
fodder for their own support. They will also keep the fallow clean, wheT;e it may not be 
convenient for you to do so otherwise, thus saving the horses and wear and tear of imple- 
ments. Their travelling over the land will help to keep the surface loose, and this will 
conserve moisture. Farmers will also be growing their own meat. In the first place 
it is necessary to sheep-proof fence and subdivide into paddocks to suit individual cir- 
cumstances such an extent of your farm as you can afford year by year. Then you must 
carefully consider its carrying capacity— not for a good season or a had one, but a normal 
one — so as to avoid overstocking. A sufi&ciency of feed is essential for both wool and 
lamb raising. For a ewe to throw a strong lamb it must be well fed. Such conditions 
will produce a robust lamb, which will keep growing right away from its birth. 1 do not 
recommend keeping sheep on the farm for wool-™wing alone, as fat lambs pay better, 
as ^eie are two returns from the ewe, t.c., wow and lambs. The Merino ewes are moro 
easily procured than others. They return a better fleece and a greater price per pound 
than the wool from crossbreeds, and being hardier they will live on less feed. Choose 
robust and large-framed ewes carrying a profitable fleece. Buy these young, say four-tooth, 
but do not ignore a full-mouthed ewe. Merinos will be less troublesome in connection 
with the fences. I do not hold with the farmer breeding his own ewes, for to do this 
necessitates saving 25 per cent, of his ewe lambs each year ; therefore, say out of a flock of 
100 ewes, he would have this number less lambs to sell. Early maturity is one of the 
chief objects, therefore the Merino ram is unsuitable. There are about six breeds of 
British rams to choose from for this purpose, the Shropshire, Dorset Horn, Lincoln, 
LeicestcT, South Down, and Bomney Marsh. Of these the most fancied is the Shropshire, 
as it has been well tested and has proved a valuable early lamb getter, twins being not 
uncommon. It pay? to buy a puie-bred ram, as it will throw a better lamb than a grade 
ram. Always bear in mind« if you are going into the business on business lines it is just 
^ well to stort from a good standard. Buyers always remember the growers of good 
lambs. It is a well-known fact that a pure-bred ram will get more uniform stock 
than a grade xam^ ; in riiort, he transmits his good qualities to his progeny, while the grade 
ram may transmit his faults. With lambs sold when they leave the mothers, say between 
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the ^es of four and five months, the amount and quality of the wool may affect the selling 
value of the skin to the extent of say 3d. or 6d., whereas it is very easy to affect the meat 
value to the extent of Is. per lamb. Therefore, when selecting a ram select one that will 
enhance the meat value rather than the wool, as it is an established fact that rams carrying 
good fleeces have not produced such good lambs as those* carrying short fleeces. Choose 
rather a meat-producer than a wool-grower. The rams should be put with the ewes about 
the middle of November and not later than let of December. Allow one ram to 50 ewes. 
I do not favor using lambs younger than two-tooth. Allow the rams to stay with the ewes 
for eight weeks. The gestation period of a ewe is 21 weeks. If the rams are removed at the' 
end of January the ewes will begin to drop lambs at the end of April and early in May. 
You should have the lambs off your hands by November. Should the rams, in the 
course of two days, not begin serving the ewes, a good plan is to yard them up at night 
with the ewes. Tailing and castration should be done as soon as the lambs are strong enough 
to stand the operations, but not after they are more than five weeks old. I woiQd not allow 
the lambs to become much older, as they are apt to receive a check in growth, and the 
breeder who is going in for the fat lamb trade must avoid this. When tailing, see that the' 
knife is sharp and clean, and is kept so. A keen edge is absolutely necessary to avoid 
any jar when cutting off the tail. After 'the operation, the lambs should not be dropped 
down roughly on the ground, but put down carefully on to their legs. Avoid putting 
them into a dirty yard after tailing. A good plan to keep them quiet is to turn a few 
ewes into the yard where you intend putting your lambs as you tail them. Do not keep 
them yarded longer than necessary. If these points are carefully attended to you will be 
little troubled with blood-poisoning or tetanus. When your ewes commence lambing see. 
that they are kept quiet and give them all the attention you can in ease any ewe may need 
assistance. With a flock of, "say, 100 ewes you should have at least 90 lambs, and^it is 
quite possible to have 100. The lambs when sold should return ICte. per head net, and 
the ewes, say, 7s. worth of wool ; so a small flock will bring you in a nice sum yearly, besides 
assisting in keeping the land clean.” 


SOUTH AND HILLS r^lSTRIGT. - 
Cherry Gardens, Api^ Z . , 

(Average annual rainfall, 35*3in.) , , 

FnssBKT.-^Messrs. S- W. Ompman (chair), T. Jacobs, sen.,* J. Mildwater, J. Lewis; 
J. Tozer, 0, I.i6wis, 0. Ricks, B. Broadbent, A* Jacobs, H. Jacobs, A. R. Stone, Tom 
Jacobs, jun., and S. H. Oumow (Horn Sec.). 

Exhibits.— T he Hon. Seoretaiy tabled samples of King David applet, also specimens 
of Cleopatra, picked for export in the middle of February. They were in perf^t con- 
dition. Mr. Chapman tabled samples of apples consisting of Rome Beauties, London 
Pippins, and Dunns, affected with the disease known as “ crinkle.” To most of the mem- 
bers the disease was quite new until this season.' Mr. Chapman mentioned that He fotmd 
that London Pippins ware, the most hadW affected. Mr. &mow said tee tip^uble seemed 
wide spread this year, and in some of the orchards hear Blackwood tee Beauties 
were most seriously affected, considerably more than 50 per cent, of the crop being ruined. 
The disease did not always seriously affect the health of the fruit. One Side, would be« 
perfectly normal, and, the diseased side would seem to shrteh and oollapse, the skin showing 
small orinklea, or waves. The flesh immediately beneath tee shrunken part would show 
a thin layer of bro^ti or brqised. ti^sqe, ^fembers cq^ld form no idea as to the oapsf , 
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Mr C. Lewis had noticed a alight touch of the disease last year, the tree was unhealthy 
and dying back. It was agreed that the trouble was prevalent on apparently perfectly 
healthy trees, and even on quite young ones. 

PoisoNiNO Rabbits. — MRdwater intended to make an attempt to destroy rabbits 
with poisoned apples. He mentioned that his neighbor had strewn many portions of 
apples around in badly affected parts, and the next morning an examination showed 
that the rabbits had devoured every slice. It was his neighbor’s intention to follow this 
up by spreading slices sprinkled with powdered stryehnine, as he had proved this mode 
to be most successful. Mr. T. Jacobs considered the laying of poisoned apple most dan- 
gerous to stock, and mentioned that only a short time ago he had seen a rabbit pick up a 
whole pear and run off with it. If a rabbit carried the poisoned bait away in a similar 
manner, a very small portion would kill it. and the rest of the bait would remain as a 
serious menace to cows and other stock, and also to useful native birds, &c. Mr. Cumow 
favored the use of apple or apricot green sticks. If the strychnine was dissolved in a 
small quantity of vinegar, then thoroughly sweetened with sugar and mixed with flour 
paste, and painted on the sticks, it proved a very safe bait. The rabbits would soon bark 
the sticks, after which the latter would be comparatively harmless. Mr. H. Jacobs had 
splendid results from the use of toxa, and gisko. He had poisoned hundreds with the 
contents of a 7-lb. tin. Mr. T. Jacobs, sen., was satisfied that shooting was the most 
satisfactory means of riddance. 

The Fruit Crop. — The President reported on the serious wind storm of March 8th. 
The storm had blown down hundreds of cases of fruit. 


Obniteolcgt. — ^Mr. Jacobs said every one interested in soil tillage or the grazing 
of stock should at once make himself familiar with the birds and insects which 
were his Mends, and with those that wem otherwise. With regard to the birds, 
he thou^t that we had few enemies. The Lorikeet family and the grass parrots 
were of little use, and he did not know why the latter was protected, hut around here 
they were nearly extinct. The Finch family contained both friends and foes ; the native 
species were harmless, but the introduced species, such as the sparrow and goldfinch, 
were troublesome to the fruitgrowers and others. The goldfinch did much danjage to 
the grapes and strawberries. One of our native birds, the silver-eye, did considerable 
damage; but on the other hand it did an enormous amount of good in devouring myriads 
of apmdes, &c. The starling was undoubtedly a past, but it also bad its redeeming fea- 
tures. It was a splendid insect destroyer, and in parts of the North had been known to 
destroy plagues of caterpillars. Only during the fruit season was it a pest. During nest- 
ing-time the starling killed countless insects for feeding its young. The jackass and magpie 
were u^fid birds, but thesmaller birds devoured many more harmful insects. The jackass 
and m^ie would kill these smaller insectivorous birds. The Keet family destroyed no 
insect life, but were honey gatherers, or seeders. Mr. Ricks found that the sparrow and 
goJdfineh did good work in devouring the seeds of siinkwort, Scotch thistles, &c. They 
Med the cabbage blight, especially where the laiger leaves had been removed from 
the pVts. Mr. Cumow was in absolute sympathy with the Bird Protection Act. He 
dfei not Kke to think of any of the birds becoming totally extinct. Every year it became 
a more serious problem with our native birds as to where they were to nest and find fresh 
fee<^ grounds. The tens of thousands of acres of land. that were being denuded of 
timber, meant the deprivation of homes of countless little scrub birds. These birds 
were, of necessity, driven into the more timbefed regions, and we in the hills should do 
our utmost to see that they were not molested. No one know the great value that birds 
were to the producer. 


POMATORUOTS SuPBRcnjosus AND PoMATORWMUS Tempebalus.— -The following 
paper was read by the Hon. J^ecretaiy Pomoiorfirntw is known almost 

everywhere as the oat-bird. It is gregarious in its habits, and is usually found in families 
of up to a dozen. It is a welcome and valued Mend to the man on the land, for it is a 
most energetic ins^t h^ter, and nothing is more pleasing than to watch a family at work 
o^hing for food. With ite wings slightly spread, and chattering incessantly, it gets 
^ the ground m a fnes of hops, diligently in search of insect life. The bird is a 

? distobed, fli^ to some low tree or shrub, and reaches the higher branches 
^ bough. It should be encouraged as much as po^ible to take 
orchards, &c. Pornamimvf^ is a first cousin, and is found 

m ¥ setona, tiine ago it was voted, throush a nowspapr jflebiscHe, to bo the mpe-j, 
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valued insectivorous bird in that State, and is known there as the codlin moth bird. The 
pomatorlimm have a habit of building several nests before finallv settling down to house- 
keeping. Four eggs form a clutch.” 


Hartley, March 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Pkbsent.— Messi-s. B. Wundersitz (chair), Clark, Brook, Stanton, Hudd, Pratt, Hill 
Phillips, and Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), 

Fallowing. — Mr. S. Pratt read a paper in which he said that fallowing should be 
commenced not later than the first or second week in July. If left later there was the 
danger of dry winds evapomting the moisture from the soil and leaving it too dry to allow 
of the working being continued. It should be ploughed as deep as possible without 
turning up the clay. It would generally be found that two horses were required for 
each furrow of the plough. It was unwise to lessen the depth of ploughing simply because 
there was insufficient strength available. More horses should be procured. Good shares 
should be used, and it was better to plough in lands than around the paddock, A fairly 
wide headland should be left, so that* the horses would not tread down the ploughed ground 
when turning. Harrowing should be close to the ploughing, and in the same direction. 
Weeds would germinate better when the ground was harrowed fine. The cultivator 
could then be put on, and kept on whilst the weeds continued to grow. 


Ironbank, March 29, 

Present.— Messrs. C. Morgan (chair), B. E. and C; Coate, Geo. Pole, W. Coate (Hon* 
Sec.), and five visitors. 

Brown Crack in Apples.— Tlte following paper was imd by Mr. Leo. Coate ; — “ Some 
growers are of the opinion that Dunn’s Seedling is not a profitable apple to grow, owing 
to its susceptibility to brown cracks, which are mostly to be found in the vicinity of the 
stem. It would be better to try to remedy this disease rather than to allow an apple 
possessing such good dessert, cooking, and exporting qualities to be discarded in favor 
of apples which up to the present have not realised such good prices in foreign markets. 
When trying to remedy a defect we all know that the most essential point to be discovered 
is the cause. In the first place it will be noticed that the apples mostly affected are those 
that are grown in flat, dark soil, which has a tendency to be boggy in winter and exceedingly 
dry in summer time. Trees growing in land composed mostly of quartz gravel, and land 
with a hard clay subsoil are also affected. With trees growing on hilly land, composed 
of brown slate gravel and chocolate-colored soil with a good drainage, in most cases the 
fruit matures free from cracks and good fruit usually may be found on healthy young 
wood or young trees. We cannot do other than attribute the trouble to improper treat- 
ment of the tree. No application of aj^ray is beneficial while the fruit is on the trees; 
It would possibly be better to apply suitable manures at various times of the year, the 
effects of which would be felt when the tree was in bloom and right on until the fruit was 
well formed. Seeing that the disease up to the present time has received little attention 
from growers or pomologists, it remains with us all to do our best by experimenting to 
check it. Possibly we will find it to be closely related to the disease known as ‘ bitter pit,’ 
which is so troublesome with many other kinds of apples. We see that Dunn’s Seedling, 
Five Crown or Dumelow Seedling, and Cleopatra may grow within 20ft. of one another 
in a flat piece of ground, the Cleopatra and Five Crown or Dumelow Seedling, will he 
affect^ with bitter pit wliile the Dunn’s Seedling will be badly cracked, but will have no 
bitter pit. This, to my mind, is due to the construction of the fruit, the disease finding 
easier paths to the surface in some fruits, and is in itself a proof that cracks are merely 
‘ bitter pit ’ showing in a different form.” 


Kamnantoo, March 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present. — Messrs. J. Downing (chair), W. Shepherd, J. Shepherd, R. Tall.ot, E. 
Shepherd, H. Prym, B. Critchloy. S, Critchley, R. Downing, A. Mills, W. and I., Woolej’, 
find W, Mills (Hon. See.), ’ • '' 
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Qitjistions raoM Co^gbess for Oponoisr.— ^ 

Sdling Gatth hy Live Weight— considerable discussion it was decided that the 
Branch should support the projiosal to introduce the system of selling cattle by live weight. 

Lambing Ewes. — ^The following paper was read by IMr. J. Shepherrl : — “ Ewes that 
are expected to lamb should be carefully scutched at least a fortnight before lambing. 
Bo not knock them about by trying to do too many. From 200 to 300 is enough for two 
men to do carefully in one dav. Cut away all pieces of wool and locks that are hanging 
about the udder and teats, because many lambs are lost through sucking a piece of wool 
instead of the teat. Examine the ewes to see if any of them have had teats damaged 
by being cut at shearing time. If you find any, mark them. jSomc ewes will rear their 
lamb on the one teat, but often the teat that is blind will become sore hy lubbing again*-! 
the sheep’s leg, and so cause great pain, and the ewe will refuse to let the lamb suck. A 
good plan is to rub the teat and side of the udder with a strong solution of alum, which 
will harden the «ki-n and dry up the milk. At shearing time cull out the ewes so treated. 
The ewes should not he interfered with, as they generally do best when left alone. They 
should not, whilst lambing, be lounded up or driven about. Go carefully around the 
camps to see if any ewes get east or down in lambing and are not able to rise. If you 
find a sheep that has already lambed down and unable to rise, do not lift her up at once, 
but turn her over on the opposite side, and place the lamb, which may possibly be found 
running about with the other sheep, close to her nose. She will soon commence to clean 
it. Then put the lamb to the teats and endeavor to induce it to suck by squirting some 
warm milk from the ewe’s teats into the lamb's mouth. When it has had a drink, 
place the lamb a few yards in front of the ewe, and raise her up ; if she stands all 
ri^t, let her go, but if likely to fall, walk her about and rub her legs in order 
to get the stiffoess out of them. It is a good plan to let the sheep lean against a 
fence or a tree. A ewe that has been down requires constant watching for 
any sign of it having been blown by flies. If you see a sheep twitching and stamping 
its feet you may be sure that there is something wrong. If you discover one ewe badly 
blown, tiy to place her right away from the other ewes ; because if left with them it is 
very probable that more will be affected. Bo not change your ewes from one paddock 
to another whilst they are lambing, unless it is to a paddool: well known to the sheep, as 
they will remain with their lambs much better in the paddock to which they are accus- 
tomed. When the lambing is finished tail the Iambs as early as possible, and feed them 
liberally.” In discussing the subject, Mr. A. Hills said it was a good plan to hold the 
hind 1^ of the ewe when scutching, as they could not, when in that position, strain so 
much. When a ewe had twins it was advisable to take one away, unless they were in a 
veiy good paddock. Bry ewes should not be left with lambing ewes, as they travelled 
about too much and caused the others to leave their lambs. A ewe could be made to 
adopt a strange Iamb by rubbing the skin of the dead lamb over the akin of the live one, 
or by skixming the dead one and tying the skin over the liv#^ lamb. Mr. Shepherd con- 
ddeied the knife better than the iron for tailing, as the iron often burnt the bone and 
caused a sore to foiin. The younger the lambs were tailed the better. The knife should 
be cleaned in a strong solution of carbonate of soda before being used. 


Kintfscote, April 1. 


(Average annual rainfall, IP Jin.) 

T- Bell (olwir), J. Wright, F. Wood, A. Anderson, B. J. Cook, 
TL3. Oamwiu, J. Oouling, J. Turner, B. G. Mundy, W. A; Stiawbridae, A. Neave, B. H. 
Bell, and four visitors. 


*1^® Kangaroo Island was declared free from Irish 

hlignt, It ww ^ded that a meetii^ should be called to consider the advisaMeness of 
requesting the Govemment to prohibit the importation of potatoes to the Island. 


Lontfwood, March 30. 

(Average annual luinfaP. .37in.) 

EtoBOT.— Ifasars. W. H. Hughes (chairman). J. and W. Nicholls, J. 0. Blakely. H. 
Yogt, G. W. Boley, J. Boebuck, E. J. Quinn, J. R. Coles |Hon. Sec,), and tiyo visiton). 
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HoMBSTBAD Mebting. — ^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J. NiohoUs. 
The orchard was inspected, and members noticed that where a strong solution of bluestone 
spray had been applied to trees the leaves had fallen and the apples were much brighter 
than those on trees which still retained their leaves. So far as this district was concerned 
the Rome Beauty was adjudged to be a most superior variety. Both Winter Permain 
and Adams Permain were prolific yielders of good flavored fruit, but it was generally 
conceded that the former was the better. The vigorous nature of the Wellington, or 
Dumelow Seedling, was evidenced in a case where a single graft had been put into the 
lower fork of a tree of another variety and had grown out strongly and produced a heavy 
crop of fruit, although the balance of the tree had not yet carried fruit. 


liyndoch, March 23. 

(Average annual minfall, 23in.) 

Present.— Messrs. A. Springbett (chair), H. Klaubie, J. Mitchell, A. Kennedy, H. 
Schrader, H. Springbett, P. Burge, W. H, Lawes, J. S. Hammat (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

QUBSmONS FROM CONGRESS FOB OpINJON — 

Weighitig Wheat in Bvlh — ^The proposed substitution of the system of weighing 
wheat in bulk for that at present in vogue was discussed. Members decided to support 
the change, and suggested that the chief difficulty likely to be encountered was in con- 
nection with the adjustment of the weighbridges. 


MaoGIllivray, March 5. 

Present, — ^Messrs, R. Wheaton (chair), H. Ayris, A Burfitt, J. Matthews, H. E. Petras* 
H. J. Wiadrowski, H. 0. Williams (Hon. Sec,), and two visitors. 

Fruit Culture. — Mr. H. Petras read a paper in which he stated that Kangaroo Island 
was capable of producing excellent fruit. When selecting a site for an orchard it was 
necessary that care should be taken to secure ground well above the high-water mark. 
This should be cleared of all stumps and other obstructions likely to intenere with culti- 
vation. Care and attention were potent factors in fruit-growing, especially during the 
first summer after planting. Manure should not be applied to the roots, and pruning 
should be practised. The trees should be planted well apart, and if thought desirable, 
a oro]^ of roots could be grown between the trees when they were still young. Export 
varieties of apjples and pears should be planted. In discussing the paper it was men- 
tioned that fruit trees should not be planted in wet ground, but the varieties most likdy 
to survive under such conditions were quinces and pears: Mr. Ayris had not met with 
success in his attempts to grow almonds. Members agreed that the best aB]pect for an 
orchard was a site that combined good drains ge, with shelter from prevailing winds. The 
Hon. Secretary suggested that it was desirable when selecting trees to secure those grown 
in the hills. 


MaeGilUvray, Mar<^ 26, 

Present.— Messrs. R.' Wheaton (chair), H. Ayris, H. E. Petras, A. J. NichoUs, H. J. 
Wiadrowski, A Stirling, H. 0. Williams (Hon. Sec.), and oneviritor. 

Sebding. — ^The following paper was contributed by the Chairman : — “ Of all work on 
the farm, seeding is the most important, for the success or failure of the farmer will depend 
largdy on how &e land is prepared and whether the seed is sown at the right time. T£is 
paper will refer chiefly to the requirements of our own district, and before dealing with 
the sowing of the main crops 1 wish to mention that 1 consider a crop for green feed should 
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be the first sowing on every farm. For this purpose ground off which hay was out last 
year, or a small jsaddock that is nearly grass^, does very well. This ground should be 
broken up with the plough or cultivator as soon as the first rains have fallen, or before, 
.if it is of a sandy nature, and sown with Cape barley. When sheep are kept another 
piece could be sown with rape, barley, grasses, or oats. These crops grow faster than 
the natural grasses and give good feed when most needed, but to be a success they must 
be planted early. Should heavy rains fall after February no time should be lost in getting 
the seed in. !E^or the main crops at least half should be on fallow, and the other half 
on new or stubble ground. There is not enough fallowing done in our district. If in 
the wheat districts on the mainland the crops were put in in the same way as is often 
done here, the returns would not be any better that those from the poorest soils of our 
district. We should fallow well and sow the same ground with oats or barley the follow- 
ing year. Last year on my farm fallpw gave SObush. of wheat to the acre, and the ground 
ploughed just t^fore seeding 14husm Both were sown together. Farmers often have 
oil or gum to attend to when they should be preparing the ground for sowing time, and 
they neglect the land at the most critical time, with the result that the crop is put in late. 
I would urge the necessity of having ploughs and other implements in good order and the 
seed well cleaned, or better still, graded, so that when the first rains come a start can be 
made immediately. Fallow should be well cultivated before sowing, or if it is very dirty, 
a shallow ploughing may be a better way of cleaning it. New and stubble land should 
be ploughed to a depth of from 2in. to Sin., and should either be cultivated or harrowed 
to make it fit for drOling. With new ground there is not the danger of a dirty crop, but 
the stubble should be omtivated before drilling. Avoid sowing wheat two years in suc- 
cession on the same ground, or sowing wheat after oats or barley. If wheat is grown, 
put it on fallow or new ground. The best time for sowing \rill depend on the season. 
May and June are . the best months, although good crops of barley have been grown on 
good gi ound when put in later than this. iSe ^und should be clean and sown as soon as 
one th i nk s His fit, but it is better to sow a little later than risk having a dirty crop. Until 
last year the seasons have been wet, and should they continue as dry as last year no doubt 
the best cro|» will be those sown on clean groxmd and put in in good time. When sowing 
ground that is to be left out during the following year H is advisable to sow llL of lucerne 
se^ mixed in with the super. The first crop to be sown is the oats, and part of this, 
being cut for hay, should be on a good piece of fallow. The balance of the oats could be 
sown on the stubble. If sowing any poor, sandy, or wet ground, oats should be grown. 
I do not pickle oats, and sow from l^bush. to 2bush. to the acre. Over here we do not 
experience trouble through the ground not being sufficiently wet for sowing. If the ground 
is clew, oats can be sown when the ground is dry without danger. Cape and A^erian 
are the only two varieties I have grown. Wheat is the next, and should be sown when 
w ground is damp, so that it commences to crow at once. The stirring of damp ground 
also makes a firm seed-bed, which is essential for a successful wheat crop. For pickling 
1 I J per cent, to 2 per cent, solution of bluestone, putting the grain out on &e floor 
and tum^ it with a shovel. ^ The quantity of seed sown to the acre will depend on the 
wiL Wi^ poor soils 401bs. is sufficient, while on good soil Ibush. is not too much. I 
^ve had best results from Combination and Federation varieties, and last year Walkers 
cfad weU, but any medium to early variety is suited to the district. The medium varieties 
would be sown first and the early varieties later. Every farmer should sow a plot of 
barley yearly, w it will generally yield well and is good feed for anv kind of stock, 
m the maltmg vaneties Prior barley seems to he the general favorite. A 13-disc. driU, with 
tne ais^ 7m, ^rt, is a good size for stumpy ground, and it should be set to sow as shallow 
M powble. The groimd requires to be harrowed after drilling ; although harrowing takes 
toe, it pays to do this after the drill, as it leaves a better surface and covers all the seed, 
ihere are patents attached to drills for covering the seed, but I have not seen 
any at work. The manures most suitable is a matter of opinion, but it should be dry 
wd free ram^, so that one ow be sure of an even distribution ; Icwt. of 36 per cent, 
to 38 per cent, to the acre H about the amount required, and in burag manure secure 
to c^apest manTO per ^t, all 0f^?0onditions being equal. To sum up, prepare to 
^wd as early wd as wdl y posable, theu sow the grain as soon as you think the ground 
^ i^eive It. W^t agreeing that the practice of bare fallowi^ was 
^ not advisable to treat heavy and light soils 
W nn ploughed his paddock early instead of bare Mowing. To prevent leach- 

^ ° ^ logons might be tried on M^. Several members 

Mr. said lye grain, when omshed. 
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Morphett Vale, March 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22 jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. C. Pooock (chairman), L. P. Christie, H. O’Sullivan, H. V. Sprigg, 
T, Anderson, P. Bosenbuig, A. Connole, W. Gk)ldsmith, A. Anderson, T. Higgins, E. E. 
Hunt (Hon. Sec.) 

Hoese-beeedino Society. — A committee, consisting of Messrs. Focock, Christie, 
O’Sullivan, and E, Hunt, was appointed for the purpose of going further into the matter 
of the formation of a horse-breeding society, and securing nominations for membership. 


Morphett Vale, April 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22 jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. 0. Pocook (chair), Rosenburg, O’Sullivan, Christie, Gilbertson, 
Goldsmith, T. Anderson, Higgins, Perry, Sprigg, Connole, Hunt (Hon Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Gale ScoTJiONa. — ^Mr. Coxmole stated that a calf which he had been feeding on new 
milk, on having its diet changed to a mixture of Iqrt. of molasses, Iqrt. of milk, and 
Iqrt. of water, soured very badly and died within two and a half days of the first feed 
of the altered ration. 

Stable Manure. — ^Mr. A. Connole read a paper in which he stated that straw from 
the bottoms of stacks, and debris of a like nature, should be heaped and allowed to rot. 
This would make a valuable dressing for fallow. It was preferable to spread such manure 
on the ground rather than to plough it in, as if the latter course were adopted a firm 
seed bed would not be secured, especially in the case of limestone land. Further, a cover- 
ing of manure on the land formed a mulch, and so assisted in retaining the moisture in 
the soil 


Mount Burker, A^iil 25. 

Present. — ^IMessrs. H. iJ. Bell (chair), L. Hughes, P. PoUett, Geo. Geggett, J. Morris, 
Jas. Geggett, J. Choat, J. B. Paeoh, B. Stephenson, R. H. Grimes, P. Stephenson, J. 
Brinkley, W. Pearson, Dr. Scott, A. D. Wilkinaou, J. G. Thomas, S. J. Bishop, P. Trelevan, 
D. Monfries, H. Trelevan, C. Oiompton, D. N. Wollaston, A. Pergu^son, P. Davis, B. 
Puller, J. P., R. P., and C. Liebelt, B. Fidler, J. E. Smith, Bert Pope, A. P. Herbertson, 
P. Simper, J. Little, H. Jones, A. B. Blades, Joe Pope, W. Salman, E. Sohmidifle, J., 
A. E., and L. A. Cornish, Pred. Virgo (Hon. See.), and 10 visitors. 

Exhibit. — ^Mr, Monfries tabled an exhibit of Up-to-Date potatoes taken from one 
root, grown under irrigation, which weighed Slbs, The crop was planted early in Novem- 
ber, 1911, and the manure, 2cwte. of bonedust, was used, after w'hich a crop of peas was 
turned in, and then another 2owts. of potato manure added when the potatoes were planted. 

DAiRYiNa.-— Mr. P. H. Suter (Government Dairy Expert) gave an interesting illustrated 
lecture on dairying, which was followed by a good discussion. 


Mount Peasant, April 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in0 

Present. — Messrs. H. A. Giles (chair), P. Miller, T. C, Phillis, W. l^esler, C. 0. Royal, 
J. T. Mfller, G. A. Vigar, D. 0. Maxwell (Hon. Sec.). 

Destruction of RABBiTS.-t.-The following paper was read by the Hon. Secretaty : — 
** The subject that we have in hand this afternoon is one of vital importance to the majority 
of farmers and station owners throughout the whole of Australia. 1 am quite safe in 
saying that the loss occasioned by rabbits In Australia amounts to several millions of 
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ponuds annually. This damage and loss goes on yo^ after year^without'any si^ of 
abatement. We bear a good deal of the value of the rabbit export industry, of the labor 
employed in connection therewith ; but this sinks into insignificance when we compare 
it with the losses occasioned by the rabbit. There is the actual loss of crops and grass ; 
the erection, interest on, and upkeep of thousands of miles of netting fences ; the cost of 
poisoning and trapping, digging out burrows, &c. ; and occasionally great losses from 
bush fires caused by phosphorus ; and also the loss of a good number of valuable stock 
through getting the poison and eating poisoned rabbits, as well as the destruction of 
multitudes of useful birds. Another point that is perhaps not very often counted on 
is that the rabbits we have make it possible for foxes to live and increase to an alarming 
extent, occasioning the loss of very many lambs and much poultry. Seeing that so much 
loss is caused by rabbits, the wonder is that more is not being done to exterminate them. 
It is not my intention to deal with outside country, such as the Far North, or the newly- 
opened up country, but it is our own district^ and similar country, to which I will refer ; 
country that is capable of carrying anything between a sheep to two acres and two sheep 
to one acre. In this district we have very little scrubby country to contend with. The 
harbors of the rabbits are rocks, creeks, and sand banks or sand fiats ; and there are 
two ways of dealing with rabbits in these places — ^in a right way and a wrong way. The 
wrong way is to put in a considerable amount of work once a year or so, but to leave enough 
rabbits to stock the place again for the next year. The right way, according to my idea, 
is to clear out every rabbit, if possible, so that no seed is left for next year, or any other 
year. * But,* you say, * how can this be done ? * Well, the first thing is to commence 
destroying them about the middle of January, when they have left off breeding and most 
of the small ones are grown, and keep on destroying until they are all exterminated. 
It is useless one farmer going on with it while his neighbor does nothing ; but everyone 
should kill at the same time. * But, then, everyone will not do so,* you say 1 Why 
won’t they ? It is partly because they do not consider the matter seriously enough. 
Some authorities will tell you that eight rabbits wiU eat as much feed as one sheep ; others 
say 10 to one ; others again, 12 to one. I cannot say how many will do so, but I know 
that the rabbits eat the choicest of the feed, and sheep will not fatten where rabbits are 
numerous. If we consider, then, that 10 rabbits will eat as much as one sheep, would we 
leave even 10 alive on our property ? If we go about it the right way, it does not take a 
man long to kill 10 rabbits. The simultaneous destruction of rabbits in a district should 
rest, first, with the landholders of the district, and if they are too lax, then it should rest 
with some higher power. That higher power should be the district council. As a rule 
the members of our district councils are sensible, level-headed men, who understand 
pretty well how the affairs Of the district should be managed. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Vermio Act thoroughly, but I do not think the same Act should 
apply to all districts alike. For instance, in a ^fistrict like our own, where it is quite pos- 
sible to have the rabbits exterminated, I think an inspector should be employed who 
would see that all rabbits were cleared. Those landholders who neglected to cany out 
the work should have it done for them, and be charged for it, and in addition, fined. 
I do not favor the method of imposing a small fine on a landholder for neglecting to clear 
the rabbits on his property, and doing nothing more, as in many oases he would be quite 
willing to pay the fine ratW than destroy the rabbits. In districts where there is a large 
quantity of unoccupied land, or scrubby, poor coimtry, it is quite impossible to get rid 
of them entirely ; therrfore an Act of a different nature should apply to these districts. 
I am not in favor of using poison of any kind (except in places where the rabbits are very 
nuixmrous) for two or three reasons. First, there is the danger of phosphorus starting 
busk fires. Then there is the risk of stock getting the poisoned baits, or eating the poisoned 
rabbiis. Again, where jpoison is used it is very often the case that those who use it do 
very little else to follow it up, with the result that rabbits are left to stock the land again. 
The plan I favor is to dig out all burrows which do not go too deep, and block up all rocks, 
leaving one or two holes at each hunch of rooks at which to set wire netting traps ; have 
two or three good rabbiting dogs and a gun, so as to catch or shoot any rabbits which 
am not in the holes or rocki^ and if enough men are put on it will not be long before all 
the rabbite are destroyed. In some cases it is advmble to have a line of wire netting 
to stop the rabbits, because, when you commence hunting them, they move on to the 
next ^dock ; and when they are hunted there they will coine hack again t but it is 
absurd to wire net small paddocks just on acoouht of rabbits. There W gross mismahhge* 
ment, either amongst the fanners themselves, or in the Babbit Destruction Act, when 
anyone to net m even an ordinary sized farm. The method I have adopted is to take 
a piece of wire netting about 3ft. by 4ft. by XJin. gauge ; make it into a round cage, 
closing up one end and leaTing the other end open. *|t w aov about «ft. long by neafl^ 
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Ift. in diameter. About a foot from the open end I put in a trapdoor, also of wire netting, 
fastened to a piece of No. 4 wire bent into a circle, and made a little smaller than the 
cage so that it will work smoothly. Hang the door to the upper side of the cage by small 
pieces of wire, put a couple of wires just outside of the door to prevent the rabbits getting 
out, and the trap is complete. One man should be able to manipulate from 10 to 20 of 
these traps satisfactorily, according to the kind of country he has to work on. If the 
country is rooky, take the traps, a spade, a pick, and a sledgehammer about lOlbs. or 121bR. 
weight. If any burrows are outside of the rooks, dig them as near as possible to the rocks, 
and break stones into the hole. It is very seldom that rabbits will get out past stones if 
they are broken fairly fine, neither will they go in from the outside. Set a trap at the most 
convenient hole, blocking up every other, and the rabbits will come into the trap. ■ The 
advantage of the wire-netting traps over the ordinary spring traps is that when the rabbits 
are in the hole they are unable to get away. Sometimes it is necessary to leave the trap 
a considerable time at one hole, as the rabbits will not try to get out^ especially if they 
are old and cunning. Small rabbits generally come out during the first night, but older 
ones sometimes stay in for several days, especially if there are a number in the 
warren. If sandy country has to be dealt with, or banks of creeks where the burrows 
go very deep, I dig each hole until it is fully 3ft. in depth, set a trap at the most likely 
looking hole, and fill in all the others with sand ; and by this method I am sure of getting 
all rabbits out of the hole. Some advocate just filling in the burrows with sand, but I 
have proved that in the majority of cases this is not satisfactory, as in some cases the 
rabbits get out, and the hole apparently is still closed. As the loss caused by rabbits 
is so immense, we should each do aU in our power to have them exterminated. We 
should remember that we need not expect to be able to sit down and watch the.rabbitis 
clear out themselves, but that this requires a lot of work and good management as well ; 
but it is work that, I am sure, will pay handsomely for the doing.” In discussing the subject, 
Mr. Miller said he had been very successful in destroying rabbits in the North by using 
sandalwood leaves poisoned with arsenic. Other members recommended the filling 
in of all holes but one, and into this ifiacing cotton waste dipped in bisulphide of carbon, 
after which the hole should be blocked, making the burrow airtight. Great difficulty 
had been experienced in dealing with the rabbits in rocks, and the plan recommended 
by the writer of the paper was thought a good one. It was resolved that, in the opinion 
of this Branch, the attention of district councils should be called to the necessity of enfor- 
cing the provisions of the Vermin Act, and it be a recommendation that they employ 
ihspeotoTS resident outside their respective districts for three months of the year to enfqrce 
the simultaneous destruction of rabbits. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 


Keith, March 29. 

Pbesbutt. — Messrs, Marcom (chair), Makm, Hutchings, Lelshman, Williams, Ful- 
wood> Pearson, Dali, Sohultjs, Shannon, and Look (Hon. Sec.). 

AsJsrvAL MEBmro. — ^The Hon. Secretary presented hw annual report, in which he 
stated ibhat during the year 10 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 
nine members. The following subjects had been dealt ^th j — “ Lucerne Growing,” 
“Preparation for Seeding,” “Farmyard Manure,” “Pig lUfaidg,” “Mallee Farming,” 
“ Harvester if. Stripper,” “ Cows and Poultry,” and miscdlanddus subjects appertaining 
to ajgribultural pursuits, 
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Kybybolite, March 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Pebsent. — ^M essrs. Bradley (chair), G. H. Hahn, C. Hahn, F. 0. Lacey, A. Bradley, 
}im., E. W. Buffield H. M. Koth, and C. A. Scholz (Hon. Sec.). 

PiCKiiNO Seed Wheat. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. Lacey; — “When 
I began to pickle wheat a few years ago, I used Jib. of bluestbne to every four-bushel 
bag. I found that although, perhaps, the pickle was of the right strength for the first 
few bags, by the time I had finished the seeding it was two or three times too strong, as 
I dipped the wheat into a cask and left it to drain well. I see by a report of the Clarendon 
BraSh, printed in the February Journal of Agriculture, that members advised pickling 
with Jib. of bluestone to the bag. Where the bags or half-bags are dipped, if yon put 
ib. of bluestone in the pickle for every bag and pour in just the amount of water that 
the bag will absorb, the pickle will get stronger. I have found that a one per cent, pickle 
—that is lib. bluestone to lOgalls. of water— is too strong, unless there is smut in the 
wheat; and my advice to all is not to sow wheat that has smut in it. Pickling has been 
proved to seriously affect the germination of the seed, and the stronger the pickle the 
more grains will be affected, therefore, use a weak solution of pickle. Better still, sow 
part of your crop with good clean unpickled seed that grew from seed pickled last year. 
I sowed between 40 acres and 50 acres last year unpickled, and the crop averaged two 
bags per acre more than the crop alongside which was pickled with a one per cent, 
solution of bluestone, and it was practically free from smut. It is my intention to further 
ezp^iiment this year in the same direction. Care m\ist be taken to see that there is 
no smut in the seed. If we can produce two or even one bag per acre more from -un- 
pickled wheat, the risk is well worth taking with a portion of the crop, at any rate,” 


Millicent, March 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28 Jin.) 

Pbesestt. — ^Messrs. O. Mutton (chair), H. F. L. Hokgrefe, 6. Sorle, H. Obcrlanderr 
H. Hart, and H. Bay (Hon. »Sec.). 

Obasssb. — Mr. H. Hart initiated a discussion on this subject. He contended that rye 
grass would practically destroy all Scotch thistles. Thistles thrived best in overstocked 
and scantily grassed country. It was the opinion of Mr. Holzgrefe that there was not 
nearly enough grass seed sown in this district. The outlay would ensure a handsome 
retuzm 

yEOETABLE Sbeds. — ^In a discussion on this subject, Mr. Mutton said that he found it 
almost impossible to obtain reliable swede turnip speds. Mr. polzgrefe also bad noticed 
this, and suggested that if seeds were grown In the district they might become acolimathted, 
and prove more reliable. 

Potato Getjbs. — ^Mr. Hart explained, in answer to a question, that the potato moth 
laid her eggs on the surface of the potato ; the grubs hatched and bored through the tuber. 
He advised keeping seed potatoes on netting hi the shade of trees. 

Babbits. — Mr. Hart singly recommended heaping a quantity of loose dry sand 
over lablut burrows; and add^ to the supply as they dug it away from the inside. This, 
of ooiBese; w^b only possible in sandy country. 


Millicent April 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 28 Jin.) 

Peesbnt. — ^Messrs. H. F. L. Hokgrefe, J. J, Mullins, J. Boworing, H. Oberlander, G. 
Serle, T. Edgecnmbe, and H. Day (Hon. Sec.). 

Gsass CinaTVATroN.— The address given by Mr, Colehatoh at the Conference of the 
South-Eastern Branches and printed -on page 950 of the April issue, was discussed at 
isogtii. Mr. Hokgrefe said the sowine of grass seed was a very important matter. There 
was not ^ough tlone in this direction. The New Zealand and colonial rye grasses were 
pereammk. He had tried Poverty Bay, but was disappoints with thi? Y^ety, 8^ it dWf not 
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stsuDid for any leD^tb. of time. It waa necc^ssLryy when going to Ihe expense of sowing, to sow a ■ 
a variety that would stand. He would sow naif a bushel of Cape barley with the grass seed, 
of which enough should be sown to ensure a decent crop. Sowing should be on well-harrowed 
stubble land. His experience had been that rye grass did not impoverish the land as 
some people thought it did. Indeed, his wheat crops had prov^ more satisfactory in 
paddocks previously under rye grass. Where the headlands of one paddock had been sown 
with white prairie grass, the result was very noticeable in the wheat crop which followed. 
He regarded rye grass as the king of all grasses. There was nothing to equal it. It should 
be heavily stook^ and prevented from seeding the first year, Mr. Edgeoumbe had secured 
a heavy growth of feed from Italian rye grass the first year, but it did not stand. It was 
wasting seed to simply sow on scarified land. It required ploughing to enable the roots 
to secure a firm hold. He had sown 44bush. of seed on 33 acres of ground with good results. 
He intended sowing a paddock with rape next year. Mr. Mullins mentioned that Messra. 
Williams Bros. (Millicent) had land which had been under rye grass for a number of years. 
They treated it annually with lowt. of super. He believed it would pay to drill in phos- 
phates on land under permanent pasture. Mr. Bowering was of the opinion that Californian 
lucem (TndiloM} was one of the best of fodders, but was very likely to over-run the 
paddocks. Generally speaking, the hay crops in this district were out too late, and the 
melilotus in the crops was past its prime. Members viewed a little of this fodder in the 
hay as an advantage. The Hon. Secretary believed in Yorkshire fog for sandy soil. The 
characteristics of several clovers were discussed. The one known locally as trefoil,” , 
was an annual, and seeded freely, growing best on a soil containing lime. Bed clover was 
a biennial. The stone clover thrived well on stony hUls, and Mr. Serle stated that the bur 
clover also adapted itself to that class of country. It was a good feed, but its seed was 
well known to woolgrowers as being troublesome. Strawberry clover required a damp 
situation, and was recognised as a valuable fattener. The white clover, wHch had died 
out in many localities, was seen at its best in titree land. The value of lucerne was 
emphasized, and it was stated that this crop should be allowed to lie for a while after 
cutting before feeding to cows, to obviate the risk of bloat. 

Caponisxkq Poui/TBr. — ^Mr. Serle explained the benefits of caponising, and showed 
three birds recently operated upon. They soon recovered from it, and then rapidly in- 
creased in weight, and were in every way superior for table purposes. 


Mount Gambior» March 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 3Uin.) 

Pebsbnt.— Messrs. Wedd (chair), Watson, BotterOl, How, Engelbrecht, Keegam 
Schlegd, Major, Buck, E. and J. Holloway, Kilsby, G. and D. Collins (Hon. I^c.). 

EonnuRa Guassbs.— Mr, Colebatch, M.B.C.V.S., B.So. (Agric.), contributed * 

short paper in which he stated that on volcanic land Cape barley, sown as early as th^ 
season would permit after the end of February, and at the rate of IJbush. to 2bush. per 
acre, should give satisfactory results. The addition of 2lbs. or 31bs. of rape or half a 
pound of kale or French cabbage (ohou mouUier) would improve the quality of the green 
feed. Bape alone should furnish good early feed, but it was more likely to succumb if 
the early rains were not followed by occasional showers during the first stages of growth. 
If the season opened early, mixtures of oats and peas, or oats and vetches, could generally 
be relied on, and on the good land it would be a good practice to sow a portion of the 
green feed area to some mixture of legume and cereal, as the food was much more nutritious 
than the cereal alone, and the land was benefited through the symbiotic bacteria in the 
root nodules of the pod-producing plant. There were many other plants that were worthy 
of a trial in small areas, notably crimson clover, or trifolium, and herseem, or Alexandrian 
clover. Hie frosts in this district might prove too severe for these two clovers, more 
particularly the Berseem, but they certainly meritej a* fair trial For late feeding, oats 
hj themselves, or an admixture with peas or vetches, should do well ; and if it were desired 
to let the land lie out for a season nothing was more likely to suit the district ^han Italian 
rye grass, sown at the rateof 1 Jhush. to Ifbush. per acre. On the lighter lands rye alone, 
or rye and peas should give the best results, hut he recommended a trial of rape, rape and 
mustard, and white turnips. For the earliest sowings reliance iriiould he plaeed on the 
rye. Later on, when there was less likelihood of protracted spells of dry weather^ the 
others might be given a trial The question of fertilisers could scarcely he answered in 
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general terms, though the piinoiple held good that the land muat contain abwdaiue 
of available plant food if a rapid growth of feed was to be secured. _ It dependra on the 
condition of the land at the time of sowing. Much of the volcanic land would fail to 
respond to manures, whereas the lighter soils would never carry a good growth of early 
green feed without their aid. Generally speaking, phosphatic manures would he reqmi*ed. 
Superphosphate (bone or mineral) at from lewt. to 2cwts. per acre would be a good, 
serviceable dressing ; and on the lighter land it might be necessary to add some nitrogenous 
fertiliser, such as* blood manure or nitrate of soda, after the crop had brairded. The 
paper was followed by an interesting discussion on the merits of various fodders. 
The Hon. Secretary had' found Algerian oats, sown with the first rains, gave an abundance 
of feed all through the winter. It was of little use to sow this crop late, as when the 
ground became cold the oats perished. If sowing with the first rains were not accomplished. 
Cape barley, rye, and white mustard made a splended mixed crop. The rye came away 
quickly and protected the barley from the winds. Rye grass had done well with him on 
heavy land. He ploughed stubble very lightly for this grass. He had drilled in the seed 
after getting the land worked to a fine tilth. If the soil were properly worked a supply 
of green fodder could be secured throughout the year. Some of his neighbors were now 
cutting 90-day maize. Oats would follow, then Cape barley, mustard, and rye and 
mangolds. Mr. J. Botterill considered that Cape barley would yield twice as"muoh feed 
as oats in a given time. After being eaten down oats did not recover as speedily as the 
Cape barley. He thought it impossible to have a supply of green fodder all the year 
round in this district unless maize were grown. Rye grass he had foundjto be a failure 
on rich land. Rape had also been a disappointing crop with him. Mr. J . A. Engelbrecht 
said his experience was that if one had good grass land he would get better results by 
feeding his stock on the natursd grasses than on barley, oats, vetches, and other crops. 
If farmers saved their paddocks for three months and let them get a good start he ventured 
to say they would get more feed from the natural grasses than from the cultivated pad^ 
docks. The cows also gave a better percentage of milk from the natural than from the 
cultivated grasses. One seldom heard of English barley being put in late for green fodder, 
but a paddock had been put in at about Ji2y on the property he now held, just prior to 
his coming into possession of it. Cattle ate it bare tUl November, when he shut it up 
till Christmas. It was then over 6ft. high. Mr. Buck had found ohou moullier very 
subject to frost here, but strange to say at Naracoorte frost did not harm it. Barley was 
better than oats for dairying. It must not be overstocked, and if sown late it would run 
a big rkk of serious damage from frost. Mangolds should be'puUed at least a’^week be- 
fore being fed to stock. Mr. G. H. Kilsby said the greenfeed to be cultivated must be 
governed by the class of soil to be sown. ' Oats had done well with him on light sandy 
soil ; also barley, oats, and mustard, mixed with 701bs. of super, per acre. This last 
crop gave splendid feed. On the heavier soil of Moorak, Cape barley did well, and white 
mustard could also be sown on that class of soil if dairying was not carried on. Rye grass 
did best on heavy soil Mr. Holloway had found the best fodder for sheep was a mixture 
of mustard and rape. He had a paddock that had been under rye grass for the past 10 
or 12 years. He would not sow grass seed very early for fear it should be killed by hot 
wither. He preferred to wait for the rains to come and then plough in the seed. The 
Chairman thought one reason why more raj)e was not grown in the district was that it 
did not come to perfection here. The aphis often killed it, or the frosts out it down. But 
toley, rye, mustard, and oats, he thought, would always be a success if they were put 
in early. Secretary had tried Dwarf Essex rape for several years, but with no success. 
He sowed it in September, and by Christmas the aphis had destroyed it. He tried it in 
wmter also, but it . was suco^sfut Then he tried it in the autumn, but the winter 
was too <»ld for it, and it failed throng the frosts. It wanted a soil that was near the 
water or had a good (day subsoil 


Mannt GamMer. April 13; 

(Average annual rainfall, Sljin.) 

following paper wa« read by Mr. J. P. Holloway 
faw “ applicable to local conditione, where the 

numbera of horses, imually for 1^ own use. ThO horses bred 
m y be divided mto two sections— light and heavy. The necebity for this division arises 
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ifroin the fact that the two types receive, as a general rule, different treatment as foals, 
as the heavy mares are usually used for work on the farm, whereas the light mares with 
foals at foot are, generally speaking, turned out away from the stables. Let us consider 
the draught sorts first. As foals, these are for the most part fairly quiet, through being 
fed along with the mares. Then, when the mares are harnessed, the foals are either left 
in the loose- box, or are tied np with haltem. This latter is an excellent plan, followed 
by many up-to-date farmers, as the foals never forget that they have been held and tied 
up. After having been turned out for some months, as soon as the rope is put on to them 
•again they will prove amenable to reason, if they have been through the tying-up process 
-as foals. Further, when it comes to breaking them in to harness, this early lesson will come 
to the assistance of the breaker. I have always favored the tying-up method for both 
light and heavy sorts. But now, when we come to consider the lighter types, we are 
faced with the difficulty of not having the foals about us so much, these being, as previously 
mentioned, turned out away from the stables. Als light mares with foals at foot are of 
little or no use for work, this proves, generally speaking, the most advantageous and 
economical method. However, at about this season of the year we find it a good plan 
to wean the foals. I say this season advisedly, because there is no fixed time, and it is 
useless to take the foals from the mares until there is an abundance of green feed for them, 
•as, fortunately for this district, there is at present. To wean the foals we bring them in 
with the mares, and* secure them, preferably in a loose-box, taking the mares away to a 
paddock distant enough to prevent their being heard. This also gives us the opportunity 
of catching and handling the little steeds, and, as a rule, they are easily tamed if taken 
^quietly. If this plan were more generally followed it is safe to predict that far leas trouble 
would be experienced when they were old enough for work. If a greenstuff paddock 
and plenty of chaff and good water are available that will be about the extent of their 
requirements until the spring, when they may be turned away to forage for themselves 
until they are years old. After this it is advisable to get them in harness or saddle, 
or both, as required. I am quite aware that, by keeping the youngsters on good grass, 
with free access to the chaff-box from the time they are foals, they will do better. But 
■fetv farmers would think of making provision for keeping half a dozen foals and an equal 
number of yearlings and two-year-olds about a stable. Besides, I fail to see that it would 
be an economical procedure to do so where breeding is carried on to the extent of, say, 
half a dozen or more each season. With draughts, of course, the high prices that have 
ruled of recent years really warrants more in the way of feed ; and even where the grass 
is good I would always favor the assistance of the chaff-box, especially through the winter. 
'The age at which those of the heavy type may be broken varies according to the size and 
•condition of the animal ; but the farmer should be ^ded by circumstances also. However, 
I favor the age of SJ years with these, as with the light sorts, and for the same reason. 
'The winter will then be just coming along, and by ^ving the colts a little work, and good 
attention with regard to feed, by the time the spring of their third year comes they are 
in good condition to be put to constant work if required ; or may with advantage be 
tamed out to enjoy the good feed during the sprii^ for a couple of months before being 
settled to their tasks. Me&hod of Breamng »».— The method I have always followed is 
that of mouthing with an ordinary bridle and bit, using a leather roller to which to fasten 
the reins. This must not be girthed up tightly, but held from coming forward by using 
the crupper. The reins should not be fastened un so tightly as to cause a sore mouth, 
as is too often the case. I use a leather head stall without a bit, as well as the ordinary 
bridle, and give the oolt all his first lessons in guiding by driving with plough reins fastened 
to the sides of the head gear, and not on to the bit. After the young beast has become 
used to the reins about its legs, and will guide reasonably well, it may be let go for a few 
hours, or even a day. When it is again caught, it should be first driven in the same way 
for a while before the reme are fastened to the bit rings. It will, of course, depend on the 
temperament of the. colt when this alteration will be made. If the colt is taken very quietly 
the mouth will not become raw and infiamed, a condition that is not only croel, but alto- 
gether against the best interests of the young animal. The next step will be to teach it 
to lead, A halter may be used, and a light piece of rope passed over me hack and around 
the hind quarters, forming a loop, is the best method. The halter wfll be held in the left 
hand, and the two ends of the loop in the right. Do not fasten the ends of the rope form- 
ing the loop, and then, should the oolt plunge forward when the rope is pulled on to its 
blind legs, one end can easily be let go, and the loop is off at once. If the oolt has not been 
taught to tie up in its younger days, that lesson may come on at this stage. The b^ker 
will now be guided by the quietness and tractability of his cha^ before putting it into 
harness, and perhaps by his ability to ride before mounting it. Whether in saddle or har- 
ness, the greatest care must be taken that the oolfc is not otbiwoTked at this early age.” 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr, Watson said that horses bred on the farm and 
familarised with human beings were much more tractable than those bred on large runs. 
Mr. Holloway’s suggestions regarding the treatment of foals were admirable. Mr. Innea 
had experienced trouble in catching frisky horses after they were broken in. He had 
found it a good plan to give the animal an apple, potato, or some other delicacy it liked,, 
srfter it was caught and less trouble was experienced next time it was necessary to catch it. 
In answer to various questions, it was stated that a better mouth was secured by teaching 
the animal to lead and guide properly than by adopting any special mouthing practice. 
Mr. Smith had found that when foals were handled and then turned out for a time they did 
not forget the handling. When working the mares with the reaper and binder he made a 
practice of catching the foals and tying them to a fence ; when they wanted a drink he^ 
untied them, and led them to the mares. Another advantage was that, when taught to- 
tie up, they would not plunge about like those that had not been handled when they were 
being broken in, and were thus less likely to damage themselves. Trotters in America, 
were trained from the time they were 10 months old. 


Naracoorte, March 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22m.) 

Pebsbnt. — ^M essrs. W. LoUer (chair), E. Coe, A. Langeludecke, jun., W. R. Rogers,. 
J. M. Wray, A. Caldwell, 0. Bray, and S. H. Sohinckel (Hon. Sec,). 

Fabm Management. — ^The following paper was contributed by Mr. J. M. Wray ; 

“ It is one thing to own a farm, but it is decidedly another thing to manage one properly. 
In many instances farmers seem to have contracted the idea that so long as they work 
hard and long and get a lot of land under cultivation, and tear off the wheat in any weather 
in order to get it done quickly, they ate practical farmers ; hut you will agree that they arc 
very far from it. The day of scratching in wheat with a cultivator, and drilling in newly 
buint and cleared ground without any dressing of manure, is past, though this may be 
done with fair success in the unbroken mallee land in very wet seasons. !t is now being 
recognised that the more the land is nursed and studied the greater the success attained, 
taking good and bad seasons together. The farmer is successful who is a pi:actic^ man 
and an excellent manager. The good manager is a thoughtful man, who counts the cost 
before he be^ns the job. He w3l put a good fence up only where he knows it will he 
needed until it decays. He will put an outshed up only where he is confident it will re- 
main for all time. No fallowing is done except he can make use of it the coming season. 
Land is cultivated only under the best conditions, and then only that land which he knows 
should produce a return sufficient to warrant it being cropped. The good manager will 
study ms soil. At once he recognises some of his land is stronger than other. Some is 
more suitable for wheat than oats, or oats than wheat, whichever the oase may be ; or 
portions of his land, according to his best judgment, would be far more profftaMe left in 
its virgin state as a grass paddock than tom up and ruined through intense cultivation. 
I^en, we notice the good manager selects certain portions of his land for cultivation and 
f&ax^ them off, and the rest he reserves as grass paddocks, where he can depend upon 
having a cer^n amount of feed under normal conditions. He will select from his section 
certain portions that may be useful forgrowingsummerfodder,ormaybeu8edasa veget- 
abiegarden. Every good manager of a farm will attend to these two points, Afarmmayb© 
a saecees as a wheat and oat crop producer, but it can still he a greater success if managed 
so that a return may he obtained from potatoes and onions, or through growing summer 
fodder for the cows. Every farmer should dp his best to grow his own vegeUbles. A 
fam is a farm only when it is made to produce all the food which is placed upon the farmer’s 
table, with the exception of tea and sugar. Eveiy farm should keep a good mi lk cow 
and if possible more than one, because there is not a more profitable anim«3 than the cow^ 
and if three or four are properly oared for, at the end of the year the farmer will find that 
mstead of a heavy biU to meet at the local store he has a balance of a pound or two. Some 
fermers hold the idea that it does not pay to feed cows. Certainly it doea not pay to feed 
bad ones, but as ail labor is worthy of its hire, so is a good cow worthy of her feed. The 
manager ^neraUy will direct special care to the welfare of his homea He takes 
fia^ular p^ to gattier m sufficient hay to ensure his horses being kept in a good, strong 
wakin g conm^m Her^ see that his horses axe so cared for that at any time he can 
€X]^ a good day's work from them. I have known fanners to take little notice of their 
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horses until seeding begins, and then they wonder why they are not doing well, seeing 
that they are feeding them on the best of fodder. But if they had been prepared for the 
heavy work that was coming the ti-ouble would not result. Let me urge all farmers to 
feed their stock well. The secret of success on a farm is good management, and the secret 
of good management is never to start more work than you are able to complete ; never 
undertake more than you can manage, and always do the most profitable and necessary 
work first. Erect strong substantial buildings, and never put one up in a slipshod way, 
which will disgust you in a shon time and make you long to pull it down again. See 
that you do not overstock, and thus stance your animals, .^ways gather a lit^e more 
hay than is generally consumed. Keep plenty of feed for your fowls, and see that they 
have good shelter during the winter months. Keep your farmyard clear of all rubbish, 
and clean and tidy. Keep your fences in good repair, and all these things will add to the 
value of the farm.” In discussing the paper, Mr. Rogers said he knew from experience 
that it was a difficult matter to select a site for the homestead, and the greatest care ghonld 
be exercised in this regal'd. Mr. Schinckel said it was advisable for settlers in new districts 
to consult the older residents before building their homesteads. It was more economical 
to erect substantial outbuildings than to put up make-shifts, (^od fences, buildings, 
and stock all paid best in the long run. The Chairman thought every farmer in the dis* 
trict should grow sorghum for summer feed for cows. 

iSuiTABLB Baiby Cows BOB DiSTEiOT.— Mr. Wray said the milking Shorthorn was the 
most profitable cow for this district. It was not so dainty in regard to its food as the 
Jersey, and returned a good yield of mflk. The Chairman thought it advisable to damp 
all feed intended for cows. 


Narrang, March 30. 

Prbsbnt. — ^Messrs. S, Bottrill (chair), M. Sullivan, Bowyer, W. H. and W. M. Rumbe- 
low, Bolger, Hackett, Williams, H. E. Bottrill, Critohley, Richards, Morgan (Hon. Sec,), 
and one visitor. 

Questions from Congress for Opinion. — 

Selling Oatile bg Live Weight — ^Members discussed at length the proposal that the system 
of selling cattle by live weight should be introduced. It was resolved to support the 
change. 

Manures. — ^Mr, Hackett contributed the following paper: — “In considering the 
factors which are essential to make the land more productive in the growth 
of cereals, in the first place we have to take into account the fact that this locality, 
although it cannot be called a wheat-growing country, has produced payable 
crops and is capable of further improvement in this direction. Among the agents 
necessary to bring this about, potash and nitrogen will play an important part. Before 
this country was put under cultivation a ^at part of it was heavily timbered, and after 
this had been cleared and burned, the land yielded payable crops. The explanation may 
be in the fact that when sheaoak timber is burnt the laud receives a large proportion of 
potash, and is thus provided with one of the necessary constituents for the growth of wl»at. 
This, after a few years of cultivation, may have become exhausted, probably during the 
late seventies and mid -eighties, before the advent of supers. Subsequently, virgin land 
was put under cultivation in proximity to lands ^which had produced payable crops some 
20 years previously, and under similar conditions of cultivation, but in no case was the 
result equal to the earlier crops. The explanation of this is that sheep were grazed on 
the land for a period of 20 years or more, and as potash is absorbed in the production of 
wool, here is found another source of exhaustion. T am not desirous of discounting the 
value of sheep on the farm in clearing the land of weeds or supplying humus ; my aim 
is to show how poi»sh is absorbed from the soil. The late Mr. Eben. Hall, of Lucindale, 
writing on the subject of deterioration of the land in that locality, where land, after being 
cropped for a few years, gradually yielded less annually, attributed the first success in 
cultivation to the potash supplied in the ashes of the timber grubbed out and burnt on 
the land. Most of the farmers wont in for sheep-grazing, and the same fact was noticeable, 
that in subsequent years virgin land yielded less under corresponding cultivation. This 
was no doubt caused by the absorption of potash in the production of wool. We believe 
nitrogen in the soil in conjunction with potash to be the most important factor in the 
production of crops, and it becomes ooTrespondii^ly exhausted in the growth of cereals. 
If we agree that these two constituents are essential for the production of wheat, the next 
point to consider is how to apply them to the soil so as to secure an immediate benefit. 
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To mix them in a crude state, say, as nitrate of soda or as potash, would only court defeat. 
The problem is to find other component parts, so that they may blend in a way that will 
allow of the plant life directly assimilating them. Potash in ashes is available directly for 
plant life, as the ashes merge the potash *into the soil in such a manner as to allow the 
plant to readily absorb wlmt it requires without being sickened. Seaweed is another 
combination which will yield potash to the soil. It is a known fact that leguminous- 
plants, such as clovers, are exceedingly partial to gypsum. 1 read some years ago of a 
person in England who, in trying to induce farmers to use gypsum to assist in supplying: 
nitrogen to the soil by the growth of clovers, gave a practical demonstration by planting 
a field of clover near the roadside and dressing certain portions of it with gypsum. The 
statement went on to say that the resxdt was that where* the gypsum was applied the 
clover grew from 2ft. to 2ft. Gin. high, and showed a beautiful dark-gieen in color. Where 
no application was made it was barely Gin. in height and of a sickly yellow appearance.. 
This demonstrated the afiSnity between nitrogen -producing plants and gypsum. I noticed 
that when Dr. Cherry was in South Australia a year or so ago, he w'as struck with the in- 
creased growth of plant life where super, was applied, and instanced clover. It occurred 
to my mmd that gypsum might be used in the manufacture of super. If so, we have a reason 
for the increase of clover, as a constituent is applied in the super, that is essential to its 
growth. The black lands, or flats as we call them, around the lakes are impregnated 
with gypsum, and are favorable to heavy growths of clover. 1 should advise farmers 
to e^riment by combining potash with ashes or seaweed. Nitrogen should be applied by 
gmwing leguminous plants, such as clovers and lupins ; or nitrate of soda should mixed 
with g^sum, of which we have abundance in our locality. To stimulate the growth of 
legumes prior to sowing wheat, a dressing of chloride of sodium or common salt from onr 
lagoons would he useful if put on our sandy soil in conjunction with nitrate of Soda, as- 
it would tend to keep the soil damp and hold the nitrate in suspension. Sir William Crooks, 
writing on the future of wheat-growing, reflected on the possibility of the world 
to supply the needs of the users of wheat with tke exhaustion of the nitrate beds of Chili. 
Fortunately, science has discovered that nitrogen is in abundance in the atmosphere 
surrounding ns, and already has begun the problem of capturing it and making it a com- 
mercial product ; and the members of this Bureau may, though in a humble way, do some- 
thing in assisting to dis.cover the needs of the soil with profit to themselves and benefit 
to the world at large.” Mr. Bowyer had secured best results after applications of bone- 
manure. Peas was a most profitable crop to grow, as it not only enriched the soil but 
provided excellent feed for sheep or pigs. 


Penola, March 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2Giin.) 

PsjssBNT,— Messrs. Darwent (chair), Adamson, Peake, MoEay, Wilson, Williams^ 
Maxwell, Strong, Warner, Kioketts, and Ockley (Hon. Sec.) 

Pskpisahon op the Seed Bed. — ^The paper read by Mr. D. Adamson at the Con* 
ference of the South-Eastern Branches, and printed on page 948 of the April issue, was 
read aud trussed. The Hon. Secretary contended that the greatest enemy the district 
M to fight was the weeds, most of which were annuals, which necessitated ploughing 
before the first rains and cultivation after they had germinated. The drawbacks to 
necessary to work the land right through the early summer 
to M the titles, which would continue to germinate so long as there was sufficient 
mowtum m tee |roun<L H JW were aUowed to grow, they would have reached matuiity 
™ the fimt mms fell, and as a consequence another ploughing would be necessarv- 
liie land would he idle all the spring, when natural herbage would be at its best. It 
TO not necessarv to conserve moisture in this district Ploughing in January and 
F ^mai y, and privation after the first rains, would he quite as effective as spring 
^ available tiU January. Seed should he in tel 

grt^ white the sod retained some of its summer warmth in order that the crop might 

remained. Mr. Adamson oon- 
extm of Mow wouH be amply repaid by the benefits derived 

to m ^ving ^ spa erodB^ to tee sun through the summer. If land were left till 
^ laughed. It w^ probable teat thistles would be so advanced 
would be expradenoed m forcing tee horses through them ; when 
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such was the case ho used a pole which was drawn by the horses on the land side of the 
plough as it proceeded, and which crushed down the thistles and allowed greater freedom 
for the horses. 

Baelby-gbowing. — ^Mr. Williams considered the best time to sow barley was August* 
The ground should be well worked. Autumn-sown barley ran tho risk of being spoilt 
by too much rain during its growth ; also early-soum barley seemed more liable 
to bo attacked by grubs than late sown. DuokbiU barley would mature in about 15 weeks. 


Tatiara, April 6. 

(Average annual rainiall, 19iin.) 

Pbbsbnt. — ^Messrs. Stanton (chair), Pisher, Prescott, Rae, and Truman (Hon. Sec.). 

RoiJCJNa AND Habbowino Gbowing CROBS.-~-The following paper was read by Mr. 
Rae : — “ I am strongly in favor of both rolling and harrowing ^wing crops. Some 
oroi>s require rolling, and the harrows are just as necessary for others. For instance, 
with a crop on heavy land that has been weU worked and finished with a smooth surface^ 
the roller would not be of any advantage whatever, but if this crop showed signs of be- 
coming stunted, if it were not too far advanced, a light harrowing would be of great benefit 
to it by loosening the surface of the ground and preventing it from getting too dry and 
cracking. A narrow tine should be used, so as to pull out as few plants as possible. If 
this land had been sown in a rough state and was very lumpy, the use of the roller would be 
more beneficial. The lumps could be broken to provide a soft layer of soil around the 
growing plants, which would put the land in a better condition to receive and retain 
moisture. If the land were of a light or sandy nature, to harrow would do a lot of harm, 
but to roll would tend to press the loose soil around the roots and assist in retaining the 
moisture that in all probability would be escaping too rapidly. It would also help the 
crop to stand bettor if heavy winds were encountered. If our farmers would combine 
sboep-raising with wheat-growing, a lot of labor would be saved. The sheep would 
obviate the necessity of rolling and harrowing, and the crops would be greatly benefited 
by the droppings. Ho not put a few sheep on a crop and leave them there for weeks in 
rain and shine, but put in as many as possible for a fortnight, about the beginning of 
July, and then remove them. The earlier the district the earlier must the sheep be re- 
moved. About this time the crops are liable to get a severe check from the heavy frosts. 
If, however, they are fed down the roots have an opportunity to grow stronger, and with 
the warm weather the plant is forced much quicker than if it were left to become frost- 
bitten. Of course, the conditions must first he considered ; otherwise one is liable to do 
more harm than good.’* 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications have been issued by the Department, 
and are available for distribution at prices mentioned : — 

Vinegrowers’ Manual,” by A. Sutherland, 6d. ; posted, 7d. 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held at Bris- 
bane and Wellington, Is. each ; posted, Is. Id. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture of South 
Australia, is. per annum in advance to those resident in South 
Australia; 3d. per copy ; and^2s. 6d. per annum in advance to those 
outside the State. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may be obtained by send- 
ing a penny stamp for postage: — 

Agricultural, Miscellaneous: ‘ Reports of Agricultural Experiments; 
Bunt Tests; Roseworthy College Harvest Reports ; Amount of 
Spirits to be Extracted from a Ton of Raisins ; Lucerne Hay ; 
Reports on Agricultural Bureau Congress; Irish Potato Blij^ht; 
House-building in New Districts ; Reports on Permanent 
Experiment Field ; Reports on Rose worthy Farm Flocks ; Noxious 
Weeds ; Milling Characteristics of Australian Wheats ; Milling 
Qualities of South Australian Wheats; Lucerne Cultivation; 
Trial of Stone-Gathering Machines; Hints for Intending Irri-. 
gationists ; Two Blue Weeds ; Inquiry into South-Eastern Con- 
ditions; Milling Experiments. 

Horticulture : Bordeaux Mixture and other Fungicides ; Fruit-preserving 
for Doinestic Supplies; Fruit-drying in California; The Codlin 
Moth ; Fruit-drying for Beginners ; Fruit Flies ; Fruit Maggot-fly 
Pests; Cider-making; Defects in Export Apples; The Apple 
Mussel Scale; Select List of Fruit Trees; Preserving, Canning, 
and Drying Fruits; Plums and Prunes; The Lemon in Sicily; 
Some Notes on Almonds ; Gumming Disease of Peach and Almond 
Trees; Curculio Beetle; Production of Early Tomatoes; Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchard Lands ; Spraying against Codlin Moth ; Popular 
Remedies for Common Diseases in Fruit Trees. 

Stock: Stomach and Bowel Disorders of the Horse; The Botfly; 
Branding of Stock; Worms in Horses. 

Dairying : Taints and Flavors in Dairy Produce ; List of Dairy Factories ; 
Spaying of Cows; Milking of Cows. 

Poultry: Reports of Egg-laying Competitions; Single Testing for Egg 
Production 

“The Poultry Manual” can be obtained by sending 7d. to the Government 
Printer, Adelaide, 

Tke Jownal cf Agriculture each month contains items of interest in regard 
to poultiy-faising. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Inter-state Conference of Ministers of Agricnlture, 

Some important questions affecting the interests of producers were dis- 
cussed by the Inter-State Conference of Ministers of Agriculture which was 
held in Sydney. On his return from the Conference the South Australian 
Minister (Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.) gave to the Press an interesting r6sum6 
of the proceedings, in the course of which he stated that a resolution from 
the Australasian Conference of Fruitgrowers to the effect that the whole 
cost of inter-State inspection of fruit and vegetables sliould be paid by the 
State which made the inspection, was rejected by the Ministers, who adopted 
a like course in respect of a proposal that fruitgrowers should be permitted 
to attend and make representations at ministerial gatherings of this descrip- 
tion. It was decided, however, to inform the fruitgrowers’ organization 
that the Ministers would be glad at any time to consider resolutions which 
it deemed advisable to submit. A decision arrived at was “ That legislation 
be introduced into all the States to provide fox the adoption of uniform 
fruit cases, as recommended by the Fruitgrowers’ Conference.” It was 
resolved to take steps to secure uniform standards of quality in regard to the 
principal materials and mixtures used in the treatment of animals and plants, 
such as insecticides or fungicides, and to compel the vendors of these articles 
to guarantee the contents in the same manner as the sellers of fertilisers are 
required to. Acts having these objects in view are already in force in the 
Central State. In due course, the agricultural chemists and other officers 
concerned in the framing and administration of such provisions will meet 
to consider the question of the standards to be adopted. When the point 
was raised the Ministers readily acknowledged that it would be to the advan- 
tage of the various agricultural departments if the technical and scientific 
officers conferred occasionally, and it was Agreed that the meetings should 
be held at intervals of not more than three years. 


Fire-Branding Anstralian Meat. 

Eeferring to the question of fire-branding Australian meat sent overseas, 
w’'hich vras discussed at the Conference, the Minister of Agriculture said : — 
We want every State to get the full advantage of its own meat. Under 
existing conditions, owing to Canterbuiy and English mutton having a good 
name among the consumers in the old country, the first-grade stuff from 
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Australia is purchased and sold by the retailers as either Canterbury or 
English, because it is quite equal to them. Consequently, only the inferior 
grades reach the consumer as Australian. To obtain a fair deal for our 
products the Ministers decided that the Federal Government be asked to 
take into consideration the matter of legislation providing for the fire-branding 
of meat exported from Australia to ensure that Australian meats are sold 
as such to the consumer, and supplemented this with a determination to 
forward the following resolution to the British Board of Trade authorities : — 
* That the Conference is of opinion that any provision made for branding 
meat in England should exclude meat branded under Government super- 
vision in Australia.’ I may explain that the Agricultural Produce Marks 
Bill, which it is intended to reintroduce to the British Parliament, provides 
that every carcass of imported meat shall be branded ‘ Foreign ’ or ‘ Colonial,^ 
so that when cut up in the ordinary way each separate joint shall bear the 
whole or any part of these w^ords. That possibly might lead to the disfigure- 
ment of the carca ses, but such would not ensue if our idea should be carried 
into effect — ^that is, to fire-brand the carcasses with a brand about the size 
of a half-crown, having a distinguishing mark for each State. In the case 
of a sheep or a lamb there would be three brands on each side — on the shoul- 
ders, the loin, and the leg-— and a pig would carry eight marks in all. This 
system of marking is in vogue at the Melbourne Abattoirs and works admir- 
ably.” 


Tillage Is Manure. 

The old maxim that tillage is manure” has been shown to be true at 
Cornell University farm, where experiments were made in that direction. 
Some plots of potatoes were cultivated as many as eight times, and in every 
case the gi*eater the number of times the plants were cultivated the larger 
the yields compared with plots on which fewer cultivations were given. The 
level culture was better than hilling. Two lots, cultivated eight times, left 
perfectly level through the season, produced at the rate of 384bush. and 
357bush. per acre, and three lots, cultivated five times, produced 34:9bush., 
325bush., and 288bush., the last lot being hilled at the final cultivation. The 
different varieties used showed that the same results could not be expected 
from all of them, but sufficient evidence was secured to demonstrate that 
level cultivation, and keeping the ground loose, were important matters 
in growing potatoes. Also that spraying the leaves, m order to protect 
against potato beetles, at the proper times, largely influenced the yields, 
as less damage to the vines resulted. Some lots that were cultivated only 
three times showed a large falling off in yield . — The Queenshmier. 
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Import Doty on Artificial Manures. 

The agitation in certain quarters to induce the Federal Parliament to 
place an import duty of 10s. per ton on artificial manures was one of the sub- 
jects which came before the inter-State Conference of Ministers of Agriculture, 
it being decided to refer the matter for discussion at the next Premiers’ 
Conference. In the course of an interview, the South Australian Minister 
of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.G.) gave some particulars showing 
the extent to which artificial manures are employed in Australia. “ In 
1910,” he said, “ 225,000 tons of manure were imported into the Common- 
wealth, and the quantity distributed o^^er the land was between 300, (X)0 tons 
and 350,000 tons. An increase of 10s. a ton in the price — ^for that is what 
the import duty would amount to — would therefore mean a direct tax 
upon the producers of more than £150,000 per annum.” 


Ameiican Prize Wheat. 

The thousand-doJiar prize awarded in Hew York City recently for the best 
wheat grown on the Horth American continent, which was secured by a 
Saskatchewan farmer, was won by Marquis wheat. Marquis wheat is one of 
a number of varieties which have been produced at the Government experi- 
mental farm at Ottawa by a crossing of Eed Fife with various imported wheats 
of early-ripening habit. The early-maturing parent of Marquis was Hard 
Red Calcutta, obtained from India. It was isolated by Dr. Saunders, the 
Dominion cerealist, by selection, in 1903. After being grown for three years 
at Ottawa, baking tests were made from the crop in 1906, which showed 
that Marquis stands in the first rank for baking strength. This wheat was 
then transferred to the experimental farm at Indian Head for teats under 
pmirie conditions, where, from larger tests in the field, Marquis gave 42bush. 
per acre, while in 1909 and 191 0 five-acre lots at Indian Head yielded more 
than 53bush. an acre . — The Pastor alist£ Renew, 


Lucerne. 

Regarding the needs of lucerne, we could almost sum the matter up in four 
words — lime, drainage, humus, and inoculation. Perhaps we have given 
them in the order of their relative importance. Lime is necessary on soils 
not naturally of limestone formation or filled with limestone pebbles ' The 
importance of this is impressed on us more and more each year ; in fact, we 
believe to-day that there have been more failures throughout the United 
States on account of insufficient lime in the soil than from any other cause. 
Then as to drainage : there is no use in planting lucerne on any soil where 
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water may ordinarily be found at a depth of less than 3ft. The lucerne may 
grow all right until its roots strike this water, but then it will die. Fertile 
soils contain enough humus, impoverished soils may be so deficient that 
special preparation must be made before lucerne can possibly succeed. Where 
stable manure is not available, on impoverished soils we would recom- 
mend preparation for lucerne one or two years in advance, growing such 
crops as crimson clover, mammoth clover, cow peas, Canada field peas, or 
soja beans, and preferably turning them under, or else pasturing them off, 
so as to give the soil the greatest benefit possible from them. We recom- 
mend inoculation, not that it is always necessary, but it is an inexpensive 
process, and in five cases out of six it will actually Irrigation Age^ 
Chicago. 


A Word for Farmers* Experiments, 

That which is seen makes a deeper impression than that which is only 
described; hence, object lessons are found to be of the greatest advantage in 
schools. The same principle holds good with grown-up people. Results 
that come direct to our eyes are far more convincing than results described 
in the reports of agricultural stations. If a fanner carries out a simple experi- 
ment on his own fields, the results come home to him in the mo.st convincing 
way. It is, therefore, a good suggestion that every farmer should make at 
least one experiment a year in order to test the requii-ements of his soil and 
the effect of different fertilisers, and if several farmers would co-operate in 
an experiment the results could not Mil to be very valuable . — Mark Lane 
Express. 


Barning Stubble. 

The important question of the time fixed by Act when stubble may be burnt 
is to come before the Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau in September 
next. The position at present is that there are no restrictions as to the burning 
of stubble in any part of the State between May 1st and October 31st, 
but under the Bush Fires Act, No. 357 of 1885, the following are constituted 
offences punishable by a fine of not less than £3 and not exceeding £20 : — 
“ Burning stubble between November 1st and April 30th, unless between 12 
noon and 6 in the afternoon, or during the hours fixed by district council ; 
or without giving neighbors (or, in hundreds, to nearest police constable) 
one day’s notice ; or without having at least four adult persons present to 
assist in preventing spread of fire ; or without ploughing or clearing at least 
eight feet round inside the fence or boundary.”* It is also an offence to light 
a fire for the purpose of burning stubble on a Sunday. The matter was 
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brought before the Advisory Board of Agriculture at its meeting on March 
ISth, by a request from the Utera Plains Branch of the Bureau, that the 
Board should “ ascertain from the other Branches whether they are in favor 
of legislation being enacted to allow all district councils to fix the days and 
hours when stubble may be burnt.” The question was referred by the 
Board to the Annual Congress, and it will therefore be advisable for the 
various Branches to consider the matter, so that their views may be properly 
represented by the delegates. 


Money In Stinifing Nettles. 

It has long been known that a workable fibre could be obtained from the 
common nettle, but hitherto it has been found impossible to extract the fibre 
in a form or at a price which would render it marketable. It is now reported 
that a process has been invented which gives excellent economic results, 
says the Rubber World, After drying and the removal of leaves, &c., the 
stems are boiled in dilute soda lye, the fibre then being separated by a revolving 
brush. Tha subsequent treatment involves repeated boiling in dilute lye 
and thorough washing, both under high pressure. The resulting fibre, it is 
said, gives a yam inferior to flax, but superior to jute and hemp. There are 
several by-products of economic value. Nettle-fibre yarn is reputed to be 
excellent for heavy goods, especially brocades and damasks requiring a brilliant 
sheen. If, as is stated, the nettle is easily cultivated, and the yields per acre 
high, and if the process d^cribed is a/ effective as is claimed, a new industry 
of high importance would seem to be in sight. With reference to the simple 
cultivation promised, we may say that, so far as our own observation goes, 
we should have thought the nettle required a good soil, as it is found most 
frequently in -England growing in the rich soil of ditches, or in hollows 
where natural manures are apt to collect. 


Ai^entina Lamb Export Trade. 

The lamb export figures from Argentina for the last four or five years have 
(saj s The PastorbliMs Review) shown a continuous increase, and if this increase 
assumes considerable proportions it will surely in time have the effect of 
steadying, if not of reducing, the values obtainable for Australian and New 
Zealand iamb in the London market, the very best grades, perhaps, excepted. 
It used to be thought that Argentina was not well adapted to growing the 
English grasses necessary for fattening, and that therefore it would never 
become a serious factor in the lamb export trade of the Southern Hemisphere. 
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That such a belief was fallacious is being proved by the rapid strides which 
have been made in the direction of building up a trade with the old country 
in frozen lamb. In 1907 the export of lamb from all parts of South America 
amounted to 110,000 carcasses. In 1909 518,000, and in 1911 1,092,000 were 
exported. These figures, although not large in comparison with Australasian 
exports, are still large enough to make an impression on the market, and 
especially as the supply is fairly regular. From the figures quoted Soutk- 
America is apparently quite able to develop a big export trade in lamb, and, 
remembering what the country has done in the past in other departments 
of the meat trade, it behoves Australia and New Zealand producers to spare 
no effort to raise the standard of quality if they wish to maintedn.the position 
they now hold. 

l¥ater in the Soil. 

Many experiments have been made uppix jdifferent kinds of crops, and the 
amount of water required to produce a pound of dry matter varies greatly. 
These tests indicate that 2001bs. of water will be necessary to produce a pound 
of dry matter, while in other cases as high as 800lbs. or 9001bs. will be neces- 
sary. Such a variation is due to the climatic conditions, locality, kind of 
crop, and kind of soil. In the humid regions less water is required than in 
the arid country, and this fact partly explains why a greater amount of water 
must be held in the soil in our irrigated districts of the west. Wheat, in all 
probability, will require less water per pound of dry matter than oats, and 
alfalfa requires more than oats. If we assume that an average crop requires 
4001bs. of water to produce lib. of dry juatter, and in the case of alfalfa, 
which produced 4 tons per acre for the season, will require for the above 
average about 51,200 cubic feet of water, or a depth of a little over 14in. 
over the entire acre. This amount of water must be held in the soil particles 
as free water available for the plant growth. A good soil must be of such a 
nature as to act as a reservoir and at the same time supply the necessary 
chemical constituents to the plant . — Mark Lam Ejcpress. 
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GRAPE VINE PRUNING FOR AMATEURS 
AND BEGINNERS. 


By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 


The Structure of the Shoot or Cane. 

The structure of the wood of the grape vine, and more particularly of the 
ripe annual shoots, technically known as “ canes,” with which the pruner 
is chiefly concerned, differs from that of any other kind of fruiting plant 
which has been heretofore described. In these shoots we meet for the first 
time a clearly defined division of the cane into nodes and intemodes in the 
internal more than in the external structure. 

If Fig. 1 be examined it will be seen the internode consists of a large central 
pith enclosed in an encircling layer of woody tissue, which in turn is enveloped 
in a thin, closely adhering covering of bark, composed of continuous and 
closely packed parallel fibres. The node, on the other hand, holds no central 
pith, its place being occupied by a wedge-shaped septum, composed of a mass 
of partially lignified tissue less fibrous in character than the external layers 
which surround it. Upon the external woody tissue, where the upper edge 
of tiiis wedge joins it, the bud is attached. The bark, casing at the point of 
emergence of the bud is differentiated into a number of scales, which fold 
together and completely envelop the embryo shoot, which, wrapped in a 
mass of protecting hair-like fibres, is contained therein. 

The value of this non-pithy septum, or diaphragm, as a protection for the 
more readily decomposed pith has long been recognised in vine-growing 
countries, and the section at the base of a cutting is made through it, if any 
'portion of a cane other than that which has been attached to an older shoot 
is used. In wet countries the pruners often cut through these woody divisions 
when severing canes, but this precaution does not appear to be necessary 
under Australian conditions, in so far as avoiding decay is concerned. 

Physiologists claim to prove that the bud is — for nutritive purposes — - 
primarily connected with the intemode above it, and that when the bud 
starts in the spring-time it withdraws the stored nutriment which has rested 
in the intemode immediately above it. Hence, it is claimed that'^ a measure 
of gain may be secured to the vine by cutting through the node. Whether 
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the vine be benefited sufficiently to 
compensate the owner for the extra 
labor incurred in severing these dead 
terminals at the next winter’s pruning 
is open to question, but the possi- 
bility of injury to the grape vine 
during tillage operations is certainly 
increased by the long projecting 
internodes, more especially if left upon 
bush vines. 

On the other hand, wherever bush 
vines have rods left upon them 
or the canes of trellised vines are 
systematically tied, these terminal 
internodes present a distinct advantage 
in permitting secure tying without 
constriction of the cane taking place, 
and consequent stunting of those 
growths arising from buds which may be 
located beyond the position of the ties. 
Competent authorities are agreed, how- 
ever, that when the section is made 
through the internode it should slope 
away from the bud, but at the same time 
it should not be made as close down to 
the bud as is recommended in pruning 
fruit trees, owing to there being a grea- 
ter danger of the shoot arising from the 
topmost bud on the grape vine cane 
blowing ofi under strong wind pressure. 

The Parts of the Vine. 

In Fig. 2 a diagrammatic grape vine 
is given. It is meant to convey in 
graphic terms the nomenclature which 
is applied to the various parts of a 
fully-grown grape vine, whether it be 
trained as a bush or in trellised form. 


Fio. 1 .— Longitudinal Section of Tine Arisins from the soil, we have the 
ahowing posMoua for Pruning at 1 From this, in tuin. 

•arises the main arm or arms, and from these again are developed the secondary 
arms. The stem and the main arm alone are claimed to be the permanent 
parts, as the secondary arm, whether on bnsh or trellised vines, invariably 
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extends tkrougli the annual increments gained from each winter’s pruning 
until its renewal becomes a necessity (see Figs. 3 and 4), From the secondary 
arm arises those annual shoots or canes which are most valuable on account 
of bearing buds which produce the crop -in the coming summer ; hence, 
they may be called the fruiting wood. A further examination of our diagram 
reveals the presence of other annual growths which do not take their rise 
from the ends of the secondary arms, but they come direct out of the stem 
or main arm, or may be they arise from older portions of the secondary arms. 
These growths are technically known as water-shoots. This is owihg 
to their great vigor of growth and because they emerge from wood more 
than one season older than themselves. These water-shoots do not as 



Fig. 2, Diagram of the Parts of a Grape •Vioe. 


a rule carry buds from which fruit can be expected in the following 
summer, consequently they are not relied upon as fruit bearers. They 
possess, however, two points of value— firstly, if a gap exists in the framework, 
an arm to fill it may be developed from the water-shoot ; or in the Aga. of 
secondary arms or spurs becoming exaggerated in length, a properly placed 
water-shoot afiords an opportunity of renewing the said arm or spur (see 
Mgs. 3 and 4). If the water-shoot is not needed for either of the above pur- 
poses it is <»mpletely suppressed. The second value attributable to the 
water-shoot is instructional, because its presence— and more particularly if 
m numbers— in^cates incorrect judgment on the part of the pruner. In 
the latter case it shows most clearly the vigor of the vine has been under- 
estimated in the number of buds left upon it at the winter pruning (see Mg. 6), 
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Another type of annual shoot, seen in our diagram, arises from the soil. 
This comes from a subterranean bud upon the buried portion of the stem. 
It is called in viticultural parlance a sucker, though more correctly speaking 
it is an offset. This shoot has no value, excepting the top of the parent vine 
be irreparably damaged, necessitating a complete removal of the stem, when 
the so-called sucker may be trained into the position formerly occupied by 
its parent. This, of course, is only adopted when the decapitated vine was 
originally grown from a cutting. 



Tio. 3. Trellised Vine. 

Eeduce Old Secondary Arms at the Dotted Lines. 


We are now in a position to sum up the parts of the vine : The main stem, 
the main arms (permanent parts) ; secondary arms, fruit shoots, water-shoots, 
suckers (temporary parts). 


Respective Values. 

The main stem supports the framework, lifting it the desired height above 
the soil. The main arm supports the secondary arms, which carry the annual 
fruiting shoots. The water-shoot and sucker have values as replacing shoots 
under certain circumstances only. 
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The Tkeatment of the Fruiting Wood. 

An examination of our diagram shows that those shoots which have arisen 
from what has been retained of the growth of the previous season are pruned, 
but they have not been all treated alike. Some have been out so that only 
two buds are visible upon them, whilst others have been bent over in the shape 
of an arch, or tied straight out horizontally. These are the portions of the 
canes retained after pruning takes place, and they are technically known as 
spurs and rods respectively. We may therefore define a spur as a portion 
of the last season’s wood carrying from one to three buds. In noting the 



Fig. 4. Bush Tine. 

Extended Secondary Arms to be Cut Off on Dotted lines. 

buds, only fbose between which distinct intemodes may be seen are counted. 
Consequently, such as may be placed in the angle where the young shoot 
joins the previous season’s wood are not taken into consideration. A rod 
has been descri bed as a portion of the previous summer’s cane. pos^SS' 
from 10 to 16 buds; but it would be more clearly desenbed as a porti^ of sucb 

a shoot carry^ a greater number of buds than a spur, as in practice the • 
rods chosen often do not possess 10 buds. 
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It would be simpler, if it were possible, to prune all grape vine canes into 
spurs, but as the object of growing the vine is the production of grapes, the 
habit of bearing peculiar to each variety must be kept in mind. Observations 
made over many years go to show that under normal conditions of growth 
some vines produce the buds upon the lower ends of their annual canes, 
from which alone shoots arise bearing bunches of flowers. On the other 
hand some kinds — usually those capable of displaying great vigor of vegeta- 
tion — ^produce their flower-bearing branches from buds situated well out 
along the cane. Others, again, produce bunches more or less all along the 



Fio. 6 , Hard Pruning applied to a Yigoroue Vine reeults in many Watersboots. 

ripened canes. These observations have led vinegrowers to classify their 
varieties into spur-pruned and rod-pruned types. It should be observed, 
however, that a vine which is rod pruned entirely is never found. Owing to 
the necessity for constantly renewing the fruiting wood and keeping the 
devdopment of the framework of the plant within proper bounds spur 
pruning, either wholly or in part, must be resorted to. 

In practice, a very vigorous vine of the spur-pruned section should not only 
be permitted to retain a greater number of spurs, but each spur may also 
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carry the full number of buds, whereas a weak vine of the same variety 
should have its spurs in reduced numbers, and each spur may be reduced 
to one or two buds. If the pruner misjudges the capabilities of the vine, 
be it rod or spur pruned, he should, by leaving a greater number of spurs 
and buds, reap a harvest of numerous, but inferior fruit, and obtain only 
weakly shoots to supply the next season’s fruiting wood. On the other hand, 
too severe suppression results in forcing dormant or adventitious buds to 
grow out into water-shoots, or possibly suckers. (See Fig. 5). The happy 
medium secures fine quality fruit along with strong, well-ripened canes for 
next year’s operations. Generally speaking, for table grapes or raisins it is 
desirable to prune hard to keep up the quality of the fruit, although water- 
shoots occur W7th moderate frequency. In the case of grapes for wine- 
making leading authorities affirm that m gocd strong soils where the vines 
are vigorous, rod-pruning is applicable to mcst of the varieties usually 
classed among those spur pruned.-, On the other hand, when subjeoteS to 
artificial modes of restricting the sap, such as “cincturing” or “ringing,” 
now so widely applied to the Zante Currant, spur pruning alone affords the 
best results. 

The following in a classification of the methods of pruning applied to some 
of the leading varieties : — 

Sfur Pruned. — ^Aramon, Black Hambrurgh, Black Alicante, Black Malaga, 
Black Frontignan, Black Mammoth, Belas Blanco, Buckland Sweetwater, 
Carignane, Chasselas, Doradillo, Dolcetto, Duke of Buccleugh, Early Green, 
Gros Colman, Grand Turk, Grenache, Gamay, Gouais, Lady Downes’ Seedling, 
Lady’s Finger, Mataro, Muscat Gordo Blanco, Muscat Alexandria, Muscat 
Hamburgh, Madresfield, Court Black Muscat, Pedro Ximenes, Pride of Aus- 
tralia, Palomino Blanco, Red Prince, Royal Ascot, Royal Muscadine, Red 
Malaga, Sweetwater, Santa Paula, Trebbiano, Trentham Black, Temperanc, 
Uliiade, Verdelho, Wortley Hall. 

Bod Pruned. — Crystal, Carbenet, Centennial, Daria or Ohanez, Malbeck, 
Pinot, Quick’s Seedling (Cornelian), Raisin des Dames, Riesling, Sultana, 
Shiraz, Sauvignon, Waltham Cross, Seroial. 

Rod or Spur Pruned.— -Bhck Prince, Black Frontignan, Black Malaga, 
Corinth Cuirant, Mrs. Pinces’ Black Muscat, Red Malaga, Red Frontignan, 
Trentham Black, Zante Currant. 


fl'o be continued.) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


In view of the fact that South Australia is piincipallv a primary producing 
country, there is probably no institution in the State which serves a more 
beneficial purpose than does the Agricultural Bureau. To-day there are more 
branches of the organization than ever before in its history, which in itself 
is evidence that its usefulness is recognised by the producers. Apart from 
that, however, we have it on the autWity of those qualified to express an 
opinion, that the methods of culture and the appurtenances which are usually 
attached to a farm are much better in districts where there is a live Branch 
of the Bureau than in those where no such institution exists. The Director 
of Agriculture (Mr. Wm. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc.) expressed himself at the last 
Annual Congress in no uncertain terms as to the usefulness of the Bureau, 
and the Minister of Agriculture has been for many years an active member 
of the Branch in the district in which he formerly resided. 

One reason why the organization should and does appeal to producers is 
because, having once formed a Branch, it is, within certain broad limits, their 
own to conduct exactly as they like. Should, for instance, the district be 
devoted to fruit-growing, the members can, by the interchange of experiences 
and the arranging of pruning demonstrations, &c., apply themselves, and 
rely in getting all possible help from the experts attached to the department 
to pushing forward the particular phase of production in which they are 
interested. So it is in regard to all the activities of the Bureau ; the members 
themselves decide exactly what form these shall take, and in addition may, 
through the Advisory Board of Agriculture, bring their views on any subject 
before the authorities concerned. 

There can be little doubt that the good work accomplished in the past by 
the Bureau was largely instrumental in leading the Scotch Cominission, in 
their report on Australia, to declare that, ** I'^aken all over, South Australia 
perhaps stands first in methods of culture, class of work, and the quality of 
its grain.’’ The Bureau, however, is a progressive organization, not content 
to rest on past achievements, and, to quote the Director of Agriculture, 
“ There is no man in South Australia, however well-informed he may be in 
matters pertaining to agriculture, who would not benefit by carefully reading 
the reports of the difierent meetings of the Bureau.” If this is true — and of 
that there can be no question — ^how much greater is the benefit to be derived 
from attending the meetings and participating in the discussions. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are evidently fully alive to the wisdom of 
arranging district conferences from time to time. The past year or two has seen 
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the revival of the Upper North Conference and the inauguration of such a fixture 
for the Yorke’s Peninsula Branches. The West Coast Branches in the vicinity 
of Fowler’s Bay met in conference last year, and are how arranging to hold 
a conference in August at Cowell, or some equally convenient place. Move- 
ments have also been made in the Pinnaroo District in the direction of arrang- 
ing for a conference some time before the Annual Congress of the Bureau, 
which is held in Adelaide in September. 

The number of Branches of the Bureau at present in active existence is 
132 ; of these 20 were opened during the past 12 months, and others are in 
process of formation. Some of the new Branches started with a membership 
of 50 and 60, and the total number of members is now 2,810. One pleasing 
feature in connection with the organization is the comparatively large number 
of Branches in the newer settled districts. 

The Bureau brings the Agricultural Department into direct relation with 
the men on the land, and provides a common ground for the officers of the de- 
partment and the primary producer to meet together and discuss the problems 
which continually confront the agriculturist. Under the auspices of the 
Bureau some 50 or 60 lectures or demonstrations were, during the past 12 
months, given by the officers of the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments ; 
and, in addition, other lectures were delivered in places where no Branch of 
the Bureau at present exists. Scores of questions, and many plants for identi- 
fication, are sent through the Bureau every week to the department, and the 
advice of the veterinary officers in regard to diseases of stock is continually 
being sought. 

On the other hand, experiments are conducted for the department by 
members of the Bureau. The results of these are frequently published, 
and, togather with those conducted by members on their own account, must 
have an educational effect, not alone in the district concerned but throughout 
the State. Much more might be written of the benefits derived from the 
institution, but it is hoped that this short article will induce non-members 
associated with primary production, in whatever direction, to join an existing 
or form a new Branch, 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

RESULTS FOR SEASON 1911-12. 

WHEAT AVERAGE, 9-29 BUSHELS. 

The Government Statist (Mr. L. H. Sholl C.M.6.) has published the final 
results of the last harvest of cereal, hay, and fodder crops in South Australia. 
In view of the fact that the growing period was exceptionally dry, the wheat 
return, being 20,352, 720bush., taken off 2,190,782 acres, or an average of 
9-29bush. per acre, must be regarded as satisfactory, and is an indication 
of the improved methods of culture. The official forecast of the wheat yield 
issued in November last was 20,680, 64:Obush. from 2,168,700 acres, or 9*54 
bushels per acre, and the fact that the actual results are so near those pre- 
dicted must be gratifying to the Government Statist, the compiler of the 
statistics (Mr. W. L. Johnston), and all con ec’ed. 

The total yield was 3,992,020bush. below that of the previous season, and 
l,320,188bush. below the mean for the past five seasons. The area reaped 
for wheat shows an increase over the preceding year, the figures being 2,190,782 
acres in 1911-12 and 2,104,717 acres in 1910-11, The total under cereals 
in 1911-12 was 2,907,182 acres, and under wheat (for both grain and hay) 
2,607,206' acres. The area reaped for wheaten hay was 401,648 acres, the 
average return per acre being 1*18 per ton. Barley of all kinds averaged 
17*25bush. per acre, as against 15-79bush. per acre in the previous year. 
The yield of oats was l,349,480bush., constituting a record for the State, 
p Below will be found further details taken from the report — 

WBATrTBB CONBITrON*?. 

As will he observed from the following details of rainfall, the year 1911 was an exception- 
ally dry one, the first serviceable rains not falling until early in May. The total fall for 
the six months-r-April to September — being only 12*55in., or 2-43in. below the mean for 
the last 51 years — 


AvEH\m5 Motttttly Ratvfall ovke AflETriTT.TURAL Aebas. 


Period. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aiig. 

Sept. 

Total 

Six 

Months. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1911 

1910 

In. 

•52 

•36 

In, 

2-84 

4-06 


In. 

2-35 

4-56 

In. 

1*34 

2-18 

In. 

2*49 

3-39 

Tn. 

12-65 

17-74 

In. 

•92 

2-30 

In. 

-22 

1-73 

Mean for 51 years. . 

1-74 

2-64 

3-05 

2-85 

2-58 

2-12 

14-98 

1-81 

1 

1-06 


Tn the Upper North Division the rainfall only averaged 9*60in. for the year, and as a 
result a large area under wheat proved a total failure, and about 4,000 acres were fed off. 

Tn the Central and South-Eastern Divisions the counties bordering the River Murray 
and the Pinnaroo district yielded very low averages owing to the shortage of rain. 
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Cebeal Cttltivation. — Acreage. ^ 

(Figures in parentheses are those of the previous season.) * * . _ ___ 
The total acreage under all kinds of cereals for grain, hay, fodder, &c., was 2,907,182. 
(2,689,607) acres, an increase of 217,575 acres. , ^ xi. 

The following table shows the distribution of the area in comparison with the previous 


season : — 



Tota.1 

Area 

• Total Area Sown for all purposes with — 

Division of State. 

under 

1 Cereal 
Cultiva- 
tion. 

m 

H 


All Other 
Cereals. 

I. Central 

II. Lower North 

m. Upper North 

IV. South-Eastern 

V. Western 

Acres. 

962.724 

(899,984) 

1 734,302 

! (696,076) 
323,973 
(319,697) 
378,055 
(345,740) 

1 508,128 

(428,110) 

Acres. 

823.242 

(786,134) 

684,549 

(666,494) 

319,147 

(314,085) 

1 312.149 

1 (285,468) 
468,119 

I (402,000) 

Acres. 

26,774 

(21,438) 

2,257 

(2,230) 

327 

(196) 

12,133 

(11,361) 

2,126 

(2,859) 

Acres. 

95,623 

(76,385) 

40,913 

(29.954) 

2,691 

(3,450) 

48,069 

(43,101) 

37,485 

(22,826) 

Acres. 

17,085 

(16,027) 

6,583 

(7,398) 

1,808 

(1.966) 

6,704 

(6,810) 

399 

(426) 

Total 1911-12 

2,907,182 



224,781 

31,579 

Total 1910-11 

2,689,607 

1 

2,444,181 

38,084 

176,716 

31,627 

Increase or Decrease 

217,576 

163,025 

6,532 

49,066 

1 

— 48 


Faixow. 

The Central and Upper North Divisions show a substantial decrease in the area in 
fallow, though good increases are recorded in the other divisions. The following are the 
details ; — Central, 460,815 (495,706) acres ; Lovrer North, 584,043 (529,401) acres ; 
Upper North, 200,640 ^213,846) acres ; South-Eastern, 48,272 (34,008) acres ; Western, 
101.396 (96,241) acres. The total area being 1,344,666 (1,369,242) acres, a decrease of 
24,576 acres. 

Producttoi*. 

The following is a summary of the total yields and averages of the chief cereal and 
hav crons in comnarison with the crops of the nrevious season : — 


Kind of Clrop, 


Seasons, 


■ 

Increase or 

X910-11. 

1911-12. 

Deorea 

. . 

se. 

Gerfals — 

Bush. 

Avge. 

Bush. 

Avge. 

Bush 

Avge. 

Wheat 

24,344,740 

11-57 

20.352 720 

9-29 

- 3.992.020 

— 2-28 

Barley (all kinds) . 

544,471 

15-79 

702,855 

17-25 

158,384 

1*46 

“ Malting . . . 

344,665 

14-83 

484,951 

17-06 

140,286 

2-23 

“ Cane 

186 912 

18-59 

208.012 

18-31 

21,100 

— 0-28 

“ Other 

12,894 

11-01 

9.892 

10-27 

— 3,002 

— 0-74 

Oats 

1,136.618 

14*63 

1,349,480 

12-51 

212,862 

— 2-12 

Rve 

7,851 

7-53 

6.864 

7-31 

— 987 

— 0-22 

Peas 

Hay— 

188,786 

Tons. 

19-61 

156,522 

Tons. 

13-24 

— 32,264 
Tons. 

— 6-.37 

All kinds 

595,064 

1-36 

605,239 

1-16 



Wheaten 

464,048 

1-38 

475,782 

1-18 

11,734 


Oaten 

Straw — 

121.017 

i 

1*26 

120,629 


— 388 

— 0-19 

All kinds 

17.393 

— 

15.955 



— 1,436 

■ 

Wheaten 

12,567 

— 

10,416 

— 

— 2,151 

— 
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Oatd,— Though the average per acre (12-51btish.) was low, a total yield of l,349,480bush. 
of oats is a record for the State, the previoiis best yield being in 1908-9, when 1,280,236 
bushels were reaped, with an average per acre of 16*31 bush. 

The yield of 702,855bush. of barley, with the splendid average of 17*25bush. 
per acre, is very satisfactory. It is the second best yield for the State, the record crop 
of 825,740bush., with 18*39bush. per acre,^ having been reaped in the season 1908-9. 

jyay.— -Though the average yield of hay per acre (1-16 tons) is the lowest since the 
season of 1907-8, the yield of 605,239 tons is 10,175 tons above the yield of the previous 
season, and establishes a record in hay. 


Value op Wheat Cultivation. 

To show the importance of the wheat haivest to the State, it may be mentioned that the 
production of grain for each of the last five years has averaged 21,672,908bush. (ll*30bush. 
per acre), and, inclusive of the wheaten hay crop, the mean annual value for the five 
seasons was £5,199,016, the value of the 1911-12 wheaten grain and hay crop on the 
average prices to date being £5,410,005. 

The Lower North Division has averaged during each of the last five seasons 7,641,068 
bushels, or 14*01bush. per acre. 

The following tables show particulars of wheat culture in each division of the State 
for the season 1911-12, contrasted with the mean of the last five seasons : — 


Acbeagb Under Wheat fob Grain Only, 





Divisions op State. 


Season. 

« 

Total for 
State. 

1 . 

Central, 

II 

Lower 

North. 

in. 

Upper 

North. 

rv. 

South- 

Eastern. 

v. 

Western. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1911 12 

Moan la.st five 

[ 2.190,782 

635,924 

579,419 

272,014 

280,861 

422,564 

seasons . , , . 

; 1,927,698 

587,493 

645,780 

285,478 

185,523 

323,424 


Total Wheat Production. 



Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

191M2 

Mean last five 

20,352.720 

6,436,695 

7,227,398 

1,928,812 

1,433.139 

3,327,676 

seasons .... 

21,672,908 

7,009,765 

7,641,068 

2,720,505 

1,626,081 

2,675,489 


Average Yield per Acre. 



Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 1 

Bush. 

1911 12 

Mean last five 

9*29 

10*12 

12*47 

7-09 

5*10 

7*87 

seasons .... 

11*30 

11*96 

1401 

ft-B9 

9*13 

8*24 
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FOR Grain. 


Division and 
County. 

Area Sowr. 

Produce. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1910-11. 

1911 12. 

1. Central — 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Busb. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Adelaide 

15,204 

10,899 

159,751 

133.967 

10-51 

12-29 

Albert 

58,171 

7.5,115 

510.154 

378,324 

8-77 

6-04 

Alfred 

40,094 

54,536 

532,170 

409,998 

.13-27 

7-62 

Carnarvon 

3,443 

1,695 

11,716 

9,882 

3-40 

5-83 

Eyre 

63,591 

61,848 

734,714 

4.37,912 

11-66 

7-08 

Fergusson 

142,644 

143,639 

1,904,675 

1,794,806 

13-35 

12-50 

Gawler 

123,863 

115,921 

1,558,952 

1,406,131 

12-59 

12-13 

Hindmarsh .... 

24,104 

17.347 

188,594 

154,250 

7-82 

8-89 

Litrbt 

96,470 

91,401 

1,280,065 

1,308,568 

13-27 

14-32 

Sturt 

66,658 

63,523 

582,145 

401,867 

8-73 

6-33 

Total .... 

834,942 

635,924 

7,462,936 

6,436,695 

11-77 

10-12 

Increase. 



1,682 









Decrease 

— 

— 

— 

1,027,241 

— 

1-66 

n. Lower N’orth 
B urra 

23.841 

25,372 

390,637 

261,969 

16-59 

10-33 

Daly 

224,596 

214.064 

I 2,792,231 

2,468,994 

12-43 

11-53 

Hamlev 

170 

200 

1,500 

600 

8-82 

3-00 

Kimberley .... 

14,017 

15,038 

167,130 

96,910 

n-92 

•6-44 

Stanley 

169,485 

180,785 

2,523.463 

2,.506.816 

14-89 

13-86 

Victoria 

134,553 

137,915 

1,888,492 

1.867,618 

14-04 

13-54 

Younji 

5,279 

6.045 

37,915 

23.491 

7-18 

4-22 

Total 

571,641 

579,419 : 

7,801,368 

7,227,398 

13-65 

12-47 

Increase 



7,778 




t 


Decrease 

— 

— 

— 

573,970 

— 

1-18 

III.Upfer North 
B lachford 

7,799 

i 

9,214 

64,205 

20,434 

1 

1 

8-23 

f 

222 

Dalhonsie 

81,642 

80,697 

1,004,687 

706,374 

32-31 

! 8-75 

Derby 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Frome 

i 106,975 

112,043 , 

1,403 153 

905,319 

13-12 

8-08 

Granville 

13,976 

14,188 1 

126,453 

36,411 

9-05 

2-57 

Hanson 

21,699 

23,196 1 

165,177 

67,850 

7-61 

2-93 

Herbert 

! 7,707 

9,973 

105,050 

95,363 

13-63 

9-56 

Lytton 

1 — 

-- 1 

! 




Newcastle 

28,222 

22,588 i 

312,160 

96,881 

11-06 

4-29 

Taunton 

— 

115 1 

— 

180 


1-67 

Total 

268,020 

272,014 

3,180,885 

1,928,812 

11-87 

7-09 

Increase 



3.994 






Decrease | 


“ ! 

— 

1,252,073 

— 

4-78 
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Whkat for Grain — continued. 


Division and ; 
County, i 

Area Sown. j 

Produce. 

Average Yield 
per Acre, 


1910-11. 

1911-12. 1 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1910-11. 

1911-12, 

IV. Sth.-EasterN 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 





Buocleuch .... 

46,082 

51,650 

375,518 

17.5.400 

8-15 

3-40 

Buckingham 

27,502 

30.223 

292,551 

207,988 

10-64 

6-88 

Cardwell 

2^908 

4,536 

17,525 

14,922 

6-03 

3-29 

Chandos , . 

133,220 

151,200 

1,580,943 

753,538 

11-87 

4-98 

Grey i. 

11,924 

3,190 

112,138 

40,373 

9-40 

12-66 

MacDonnell. . ... 

8,464 

5,870 

54,330 

48,637 

6-42 

8-29 

Biobe 

8,468 

7,344 

1 62,137 

69,706 

7-34 

9-49 

JRussell 

24,751 

26,849 

1 174,716 

122,575 

706 

4-66 

Total .... 

263,319 

280,861 

2,669,857 

1,433,139 

10-14 

6-10 

Increase 


17,542 






Decrease 

— 

— 


1,236,718 

— 

5-04 

V. Western — 







Buxton 

60 

86 

988 

^ 246 

16-47 

2-86 

Dufferin 

7,458 

11,173 

57,687 

76,923 

7-73 

6-88 

Flinders ....*. 

72,331 

79,574 

593,143 

610,007 

8-20 

7-67 

Hopetoun 

8,964 

12,957 

75,073 

125,391 

8*37 

9-68 

Jervoia 

98,063 

125,166 

906,166 

946,442 

9-24 

7-66 

Kintore 

22,763 

23,082 

117,052 

178,500 

6-14 

7-73 

Le Hunte 

355 

420 

3,700 

4,600 

10-42 

10-95 

Manchester . . . 1 

135 

130 

1,140 

900 

8-44 

6-92 

Musgrave 

21,105 

24,915 

202,161 

219,641 

9-58 

8-81 

Bobinson 

61,819 

60,858 

598,774 

667,637 

9-69 

9-33 

Way 

74,397 

83,787 

673,211 

693,689 

9-05 

7-09 

York 

45 

416 

600 

3,900 

13-33 

9-37 

Total .... 

367,493 

422,564 

3,229,694 

3,327,676 

8-79 

7-87 

Increase 



55,069 

^ 

97,982 


— 

Decrease 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-92 

summary. 







I. Central ... 

634,242 

635,924 

7,462,936 

6,435,695 

11-77 

10-12 

II. Lower North 

671,641 

579,419 

7,801,368 

7,227,398 

13-65 

12-47 

III. Upper North 

268,020 

272,014 

3,180,885 

2,669,857 

1.928,812 

11-87 

7-09 

IV. Sth. -Eastern 

263,319 

280,861 

1,433,139 

10-14 

5-10 

V. Western . . 

367,495 

422,564 

3,229,694 

3,327,676 

8-79 

7-87 

Grand Total 

2,104,717 

2,190,782 

24,344,740 

20,362,720 

11-67 

9-29 

Increase 

»— 

86,065 








Decrease 


— 

— 

3,992,020 


2-28 
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Wheat por Hay, 


Division and 
County. 

Area 

Sown. 

Produce. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 

Bainfall 

(Approximate 

Mean). 

1911-12. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 



1910. 

1911. 


Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In. 

In. 

I. Central — 
Adelaide 

41,304 

64,253 

65,282 

1-62 

1-53 

33-21 

22-79 

iilbert 

9,040 

5,280 

5,086 

1-06 

•56 

15-92 

■iigmi 

Alfred 

7,761 

6,650 

6,297 

1-54 

•81 

15-90 

12*69 

Carnarvon 

345 

214 

306 

•84 

•89 

35-36 

22-84 

E\Te 

10,089 

13,034 

8,845 

M8 

•88 

18-84 

11-17 

Fergusson 

12,298 

12,954 

14,993 

1-35 

1-22 



Gawler 

36,506 

40,308 

51,688 

1-59 

1-42 

21-66 

13-45 

Hindmarsh 

8,330 

8,932 

10,030 

1-24 

1-20 

31-56 

22-18 

Light 

45,800 

57.846 

69,109 

1-55 

1-51 

25-80 

15-73 

Sturt 

14,077 

11,737 

11,623 

1-04 

•83 

1^^ 

13-08 

Total 

185,550 

221,208 

243,259 

1-46 

1-31 

24-21 

16-10 

Increase . 

34,510 



22,051 



__ 





Deei-ease. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•15 

— 

8-05 

II. Lotveb North— 
Burra 

4,526 

6,208 

4,0 { 9 

1-35 

1*01 

1 17-99 

11-77 

Daly 

25,997 

28,386 

30,379 

1-36 

M7 


13-99 

Hamley 

658 

729 

342 

•91 

•52 

16-08 

11-98 

Kimberley 

2,422 

2,426 

1,458 

M3 


17-83 

10-70 

Stanley 

31,911 

39,528 

46.230 

1-59 

1-45 

25-19 

] 6-9^8: 

Victoria 

38.660 

49,322 

52,037 

1-63- 

1-35 

24-20 

15-34 

Young 

375 

734 

233 

1-25 

•62 

16-18 

10-98 

Total 

104,549 

127,333 

135,258 

1-51 

1*29 

19-74 


Increase . 

20,359 

— 

7,925 

__ 

- 



Decrease. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•22 

— 

8-6+ 

m. Upper North — 
Blachford 

405 

957 

96 

l-OO 

•24 

15'64 

8-3T 

Dalhousie 

17,694 

23,867 

18,970 

]-32 


19-13 


Derby i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



9-08 

8-32 

Frome 

18,887 

25,362 

17,977 

1-48 

•95 

22-81 

11*68 

Granville 

858 

1,708 

343 

1-09 

•40 

15-48 

9-78 

Hanson 

.567 

3,634 

211 

1-OG 

•37 

■]4-13 


Herbert 

Lvtton 

981 

20 

1,127 

98 

1.054 

20 

1-24 

•97 

1-07 

1-00 



Newcastle 

3,475 

4,607 

1,583 

1 30 

•46 


8-19 

Taunton 

50 

iOl 

30 

1-84 

■60 

13-78 

10-11 

Total 

42,937 

61,761 

40,284 

1-34 

•94 

15-12 

9-60 

Increase . 





___ 





Decrease.. 

2,985 

— 

21,477 

— 

•40 

— 

5-52 
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Wheat eor Hay — continued. 


Division and 
County. 


IV. S0XTTH-E\i5TTflRN 


Produce. 


Average Yield 
per Acre. 


Buccleuch . . 
Buckingham 
Cardwell . . . 
Chandcs . . , 


MacDonnell 


Increase 

Decrease 


V. Western — 
Buxton . , . , 
DufTerin . . . 
Flinders .... 
Hopetoiin. . . 
Jervois .... 

Kin tore 

Le Hunte . . 
Manchester . 
Musgrave . . 
Robinson . . 


Increase 
Decrease , 


SUMMARY. 

1. Central ..... 

II. I.QWER North 

III. Upper North 

IV, South-Eastern 

V. Western 


Rainfall 

(Approximate 

Mean). 



185,550 

104,549 

42,937 

25.146 


221,208 

127,333 

01,761 

25,014 


Grand Total 401,648 464,048 475,782 


Increase . 
Decrease . . 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


By Officerss of the Stock Department. 


{Continued from -page 1023. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (HORSE). 

Fortunately, owing to the careful administration of the Quarantine and 
Stock Acts, the Commonwealth is very free from contagious diseases of stock. 
In South Australia, with the exception of strangles and influenza, there has 
been no unusual incidence of contagious trouble amongst horses. In other 
parts of the world horses are liable to become infected with such diseases as 
glanders, epizootic lymphangitis, suna, dourine, &c. As th . se diseases do not 
exist in South Australia there is no need to describe them. Suffice it to say 
that horses imported from Great Britain are tested with mallein before leaving, 
and also on arrival in Australia. 

Negligence or laxity of quarantine regulations may possibl allow a disease 
like glanders to be introduced ; it therefore behoves the State authorities 
to keep a watchful eye on quarantine matters. Cases of tuberculosis, actino- 
mycosis, and botriomycosis have been met with in horses, but they are of very 
rare occurrence. Tuberculosis of the horse is extremely uncommon. A 
horse may be infected through ingestion of tubercular milk or contaminated 
fodder. Actinomycosis and botriomycosis generally attacks the scrotal 
region, producing schirrous cord. Tumours and abscesses of an actinomycotic 
character have also been met with about the shoulders, withers, and mammary 
glands. 

Strangles. 

This disease is highly infectious, and is characterised by the existence of 
fever, inflammation of the upper- air passages and lymphatic glands in the 
region of the jaw and throat, and at times in lymphatic glands and tissues 
in other parts of the body. It is caused by a specific organism (streptococcus) 
which can be easily found in the pus of the abscess usually present under the 
jaws. 

Although this disease chiefly attacks young horses from two to five years 
of age, it may infect animals of any age ; but youth is certainly one of the 
predisposing causes. Teething troubles, training, or testing paces at an 
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early age, too much work, cold, debility, are all predisposing causes, and make 
young horses more susceptible to the introduction of the germs. The disease 
is more prevalent in the spring and autumn than in summer or winter: 

As a rule strangles is a benign disease, and it runs its course without any 
aerious results ; but if the affected horse is neglected, and the environments 
-ire bad, the disease may take on a malignant character with numerous com- 
plications, such as abzcess formations in different parts of the body. The 
name “ strangles ” was given to this trouble because of the difficulty in 
breathing, when the inflammation of the air passages and neighboring tissues 
and glands is such as to interfere with inspiration and expiration. 

Insanitary stables and yards are undoubtedly favorable to the disease 
•taking on a malignant or irregular form. The disease is spread by actual con- 
tact with affected animals, and by means of the pus from the abcesses, or 
the nasal and mouth discharges. 

Symptoms . — Horses suffering from the regular form of strangles usually 
•exhibit dullness and signs of fever ; they are not inclined to feed, and there 
may be slight cough and evidence of sore throat. The breathing is hurried, and 
the pulse aL d temperature are increased . Later a swelling is observed about the 
throat, usually between the jaws. This swelling increases in size, and if the 
•disease is running a favorable course the swelling bursts, and there is a copious 
•discharge of pus, and after a few days the animal is all right. In other cases 
-there is a watery discharge from the nostrils, and afterwards a thick dirty- 
white or yellowish discharge, and in young horses usually this is very profuse. 

The throal may become severely affected ; the swelling may be extensive, 
involving a number of glands and structures, and there may be several 
abscesses. This condition is certainly serious, as death may take place from 
suffocation or strangulation. 

Abscess formation may result in other parts, for instance, the lungs, the 
:glands in the abdomen, the spleen or milt, the liver, the udder, and sometimes 
there may be dangerous abscesses in the brain or spinal cord. 

The symptoms of irregular strangles vary according to the position of the 
-abcesses. When the .lungs are affected, symptoms of pneumonia will be 
-observed ; and this form is particularly fatal, because of the liability of several 
abcesses being formed in, different parts of the organs or neighboring glands. 
There is great difficulty in breathing, cough, much exhaustion and prostration. 
The abdominal form is indicated by symptoms of colic, tenderness when the 
.abdomen is touched, and afterwards peritonitis may supervene, and there 
may be rupture of one or more structures, and death. 

Cases of strangles observed in several districts of the State during the last 
two or three years were of an irregular nature, and quite a number of horses 
were found with the throat very much swollen, the swelling sometimes 
extending as far as the shoulder. When the abscesses were opened a thick 
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dirty-lookiiig pus exuded. Cases of strangles abscess in the mammary" 
glands (udder) have also been encountered. 

PreveMivp. Measures , — ^For generations horse-owners had the idea that 
it was the correct thing to allow strangles to go right through a stable, and 
when a horse showed symptoms, the owner immediately placed all the remain* 
ing horses in contact, so that they would become infected and “ be done with 
it.” This method of dealing with a disease is ridiculous and palpably absurd- 
Duiing the existence of strangles in a district, great care should be taken 
that horses do not come in contact with infected ones, or are placed in infected 
stables, yards, or paddocks. Avoid, if possible, public watering-places ; 
and if horses are taken into towns or cities it is advisable to carry feed and 
. nosebags for them. A strange nosebag is frequently a fruitful source for 
the spread of disease. 

When strangles appears in a farm or stable the affected animals should 
be immediately isolated, and the remaining horses should be temporarily 
removed until the premises have been thoroughly cleansed and disinfected- 
Discharges from infected horses should be destroyed or mixed wdth disin- 
fectants. Premises are best disinfected with a 4 per cent, solution of formalin 
and glyerin, and after cleaning and scrubbing, spraying of walls, roofs,, 
and floors will prove very effectual. 

Curative Treatment , — ^Having isolated the affected horses and placed them 
under suitable hygienic conditions, medicines, such as hyposulphite of soda 
and saltpetre should be administered in the drinking water. The food should 
be laxative — ^bran mashes,, linseed, and greeiifeed. Ammoniacal liniments or 
Elliman’s embrocation should be applied to throat and swelling under jaw, 
and sometimes it is necessary to apply a mild blister. Should the abscess 
not burst of its own acco'd, owners may lance wuth a clean knife or lance, 
and allow free discharge of pus. Keep clean and apply an antiseptic lotion. 
If symptoms of irregular strangles make their appearance it is advisable to* 
secure the services of a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Anthrax. 

A few authentic outbreaks of anthrax have occuricd amongst horses in 
South Australia. The fact of anthrax being communicable to human beings, 
lends importance to the disease, and a higher incentive to apply measures, 
for its prevention. 

The cause of anthrax is the entrance into the system of the germ of the 
disease (Bacillus awthratis). The germs may gain entrance by means of 
wounds, by the digestive tract, or by the air passages. In the outbreak® 
referred to, the germs ‘were undoubtedly introduced in unsterilised bone or 
blood manures. The horses became affected by irgesting food contaminated 
• with the germs and spores of the disease. 
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Once anthrax has appeared on a farm the greatest care must be taken, 
as the germs are liable to remain in the soil, and fresh outbreaks amongst 
stock may occur at any time. 

Symptoms , — In most cases of anthrax there are no premonitory symptoms ; 
the horses die suddenly ; tarry blood may be oozing from the natural orifices — 
the mouth, anus, nostrils, and vagina. In other cases the horses may lose 
their appetite and show symptoms of colic ; the coat is sta ing, and swellings 
may be observed, particularly in the region of the jaws. The temperature 
is high, the pulse rate accelerated, and the breathing quickened. The colic 
-continues, and the pain is intense. The urine and manure may be blood- 
stained. Cold sweats appear, the horse becomes haggard, groans loudly, 
and death ends his misery. As a rule, however, symptoms are not present ; 
the farmer discovers one or more dead animals in his stable or paddock. 

Preventive Measures ,— all cases of sudden death amongst stock, especially 
with blood oozing from the natural openings, immediate notification to the 
nearest inspector of stock should be made^ r The carcass must not be opened — 
it should be burned or buried on the spot ; and if it has to be removed any 
distance for purposes of destruction, the natural orifices should be plugged 
with tow and disinfectant. 

Many outbreaks of anthrax have been traced to the indiscriminate dis- 
posal of diseased carcasses. The remaining animals should be removed* 
from the infected area, and thorough antiseptic precautions should be 
adopted. Vaccination as a preventive is now universal, but should only be 
carried out by officers of the Stock Department. 

Tetanus oe Lockjaw. 

This disease continues to destroy a large number of valuable horses every 
year, and as it is a preventable disease the stockowners should make themselves 
familiar with it and the measures to be taken for its prevention. The germs 
gain entrance to an unprotected wound, remain there, and immediately com- 
mence forming toxins, which get into the general system. Wounds in the 
feet, thighs, quarters are especially liable to be attacked by the bacilli of 
lockjaw. It often follows the operations of castration and docking. The 
germs are found in the soil, and particularly amongst the soil of manure- 
laden yards and stables. 

Symptoms , — In the majority of cases the symptoms are of a very acute 
character. A stiflness is noticed about the neck and jaw, and the horse's 
gait is stiff and ungainly. Ihere is difficulty in feeding, and there may be 
champing and grinding of the teeth. When the owner approaches the affected 
horse, the animal displays great nervousness and the head is quickly elevated, 
and he shows the “ white ” of the eye. Spasms of the muscles are terrihle to 
watch — the stiffness becomes more apparent. He seems set, and when 
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moved te does so with great difficulty and exhibiting much pain. The tail 
is held high or straight out. The jaws become very stiff- -so close together 
that it becomes impossible for the owner to get his hand in. The pulse is 
increased and is wiry and hard. 

If the horse is kept quiet he may have moments of#quietness, but if he is 
disturbed the paroxysms of the disease are renewed with increased vigor. 
Being unable to reach his food unless it is placed in a receptacle high enough 
for him to reach it, his attempts to obtain his food are awful to witness. 

In a few instances lockjaw may be of a mild type, the jaw may only be 
partially locked, and the other symptoms not so severe. 

Preveifiiim Measures , — Sanitation of stables and yards should certainly be 
attended to, and stockowners should not allow manure to accumulate in those 
places. All wounds — even slight ones — should be cleansed and dressed with 
antiseptics, e.gf., carbolic lotion. Punctured wounds in the feet should receive 
special attention, and care should be taken to adopt cleanly and antiseptic, 
measures during the operation of castration. 

Curative Treatm^M , — If a veterinary surgeon is within reach, the owner 
should immediately secure his expert opinion. The horse should be put in 
a dark loosebox. It is preferable that only one attendant should look after 
him, and he must exercise great care in entering and leaving the box. The. 
box should be bedded with some soft material, such as tan or seavreed, so* 
as not to disturb the animal. 

A food receptacle should be placed in a high position so that the horse can. 
reach it, and the feed should consist of sloppy bran and hnseed mashes. 

If a wound can be discovered — ^and it should always be looked for — it is. 
advisable to scarify it and apply a strong antiseptic. Belladonna has been 
found a very useful drug in cases of tetanus, and can be administered in the* 
form of an electuary on the tongue, or at sides of mouth, by means of a wooden 
spoon or knife. Anti-tetanic serum has been found serviceable in sub-acute, 
cases of lockjaw, but with indifferent success in acute cases. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 

Dry Seasons. 

At the time of writing the agriculturists of this State are anxiously hoping 
for the long delayed rain. In former years, when droughty conditions pre- 
va.iled, a great many farmers found that the returns from eggs and poultry 
realised sufficient to pay all the household expenses, and very often there 
was a surplus to credit. Those were the days of low prices for eggs and 
table birds. The average price of eggs has advanced over 50 per cent., and 
the average price of table poultry has more than doubled since then. Although 
fowls lay better when there is an ample supply of green grass, &;c., on the 
farms, the fact remains that poultry production is quite independent of 
rainfall. 

We have the finest country in the world for poultry-breeding, and our 
markets are unlimited. The merchants could deal with ten times the quantity 
at present available, and prices would tend to improve rather than other- 
wise. Years of prosperity have made many farmers careless of what they 
call trifles ; although our trifles of eggs and poultry aggregate an annual 
value of £650,000, with £150,000 worth sent to the other States. 

As I have often remarked in country lectures, when the French nation 
paid, with ease, the huge war indemnity, it was not the big farmer, squatter, 
and landowner who found the money ; it was the numerous thrifty small 
farmers with their flocks of poultry, a cow or two, and other so-called trifles. 

If more attention were paid to poultry-breeding, so that our exports would 
be a million sterling annually, we should not dread the lean years as now, 
when it is a question of the growth of vegetation or ruin. 

Points to Remember. 

Include poultry-breeding in your scheme of work. Breed only the most 
profitable kinds. If you are distant from the markets, egg production will 
be the. most profitable. If you are close (say, within 100 miles) to markets, 
keep such fowls as will lay well and provide good table chickens. Breed 
turkeys, if you are close to market; in addition, you should breed ducks, 
as there is a profitable market for good large ducklings* 
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House vour birds properly. Misguided persons have inflicted upon Aus- 
tralia the awful curse of the fox, which is destroying our native birds and 
rendering poultry-keeping more difficult. You must have secure fox-proof 
yards and houses. Fowls need proper housing if they are to lay well. Some 
people may differ ; but I say that good housing is the chief point in poultry - 
keeping ; and this is my experience after nearly 40 years of close study of the 
question. Every breeder of note, in all parts of the world, is now coming 
to this conclusion. Erect sanitary houses, dry and well ventilated, but free 
from draughts. Keep the houses clean and free from vermin. 

Feed your birds intelligently. If you buy up the cheap sweepings, salt 
water damaged grain, and refuse generally, you cannot expect any eggs 
nor fat birds. You can confidently anticipate the loss of a good many birds 
and, at the same time, cash. No one can plead ignorance, because the Govern- 
ment has placed facilities available for any and every inquirer-nsuch facilities 
are the envy of many people in other lands, who would be most thankful for 
the help. Next to housing, the question of proper foods and methods of 
feeding ranks in importance. If ydu are in doubt on this question write 
for information. 

Deliver your eggs to the merchants at least once a week in winter and twice 
a week in summer. Keep unmated hens for market egg production. The 
infertile eggs keep longer, and you do not have to feed male birds which do 
not lay. Keep only selected hens and male biyds for breeding. If you have 
not done so in former years, make a fresh start this year, and breed only 
from good layers. Remember, the hen which lays only in the spring will 
breed your pullets with the same worthless characters. If your stock is 
indifferent, obtain sittings of eggs from a reliable breeder or from the Govern- 
ment Poultry Stations at Roseworthy, Kybybolite, or Murray Bridge. The 
leading breeders of la 3 dng fowls have pens entered in the laying competitions. 
You can read their names in the newspapers each week or in the Journal 
of Agriculture. You wiU get what you require from these breeders. Remem- 
ber, however, that the eggs of carefully-bred layers are worth much more 
money than are the eggs of common fowls. 

Lectures at the School of Mines. 

Suburban breeders are notified that lectures on aviculture will be resumed 
at the School of Mines, Adelaide, on June 14th. There are some hundreds 
of breeders close to Adelaide who often during the year call at my office in 
search of information. I am always glad to welcome them, but will welcome 
them the more heartily at the lectures, when I can as easily explain the system 
to a hundred as to one. Do not delude yourself by saying that you know 
all about it, because you do not. A recent arrival in the State was anxious 
to embark in poultry-breeding. His experience was that he had kept about 
50 fowls in England— a country notorious for its backwardness in utility 
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poultry-breeding. He proposed taking a course at Roseworthy Poultry 
Station, but, after a few hours^ inspection, stated that he “ Knew all about 
it now.” And yet one of the best known, poultry-breeders in the old country 
said he would like to spend a season at Roseworthy to learn the methods 
in force. 

Incubators. 

Carry out carefully the instructions sent out by the maker of the machine. 
If you do so, and buy a good class of incubator, you will find hatching 
chickens and ducklings a simple matter, provided the eggs are laid by healthy 
well-fed stock birds. 

After every hatch you should clean and scald the burner of the lamp and 
fit a new wick, so that a clear bright flame will result and give you constant 
heat. Scrub the drawer and disinfect it with a solution of formalin 10 parts, 
water 90 parts. Paint the inside of the egg chamber with the formalin solu- 
tion. If you have no formalin, spray tjj,e egg chamber and egg tray with 
water, and then place a teaspoonful of sulphur in a small tin in the egg tray 
and drop some live coals on the sulphur and close the drawers, • The sulphurous 
acid vapor will destroy germs. This disinfection after each hatch is very 
important. 

Size op Eoos. 

Merchants complain that there are still far too many small eggs sent to 
market; therefore, do not breed from hens which lay small eggs. See that 
the male bird in your breeding-pen is from a hen which laid good-sized eggs. 
Do not. attempt to hatch an egg just because it may produce a young bird. 
Select an egg laid by a bird of which you would like to have more specimens. 
Let your aim be to hatch a smaller number of first-class birds, rather than a 
gi*eater number, most of , which will be inferior specimens. 

Lucerne. 

A great demand for lucerne hay chafi is springing up. Every poultry- 
breeder should grow a plot for green feed. Those who have the land to spare 
should grow acres of it. There is money in lucerne hay chaff ; the other 
breeders will gladly buy any you may be able to spare. Get the ground ready 
and work it well before spring. 


Have You 

Built scratching-sheds for your fowls, and have you laid concrete floors 
upon which to place loose sandy soil and plenty of straw ? 

Prepared a supply of chicken feed of various grades for newly-hatched 
and for older chicks ? 

Scalded, scrubbed, and disinfected, and repaired your brooders 1 

Tightened up your wire netting, repaired holes, &c,, oiled the hinges of 
doors and gates, and fixed the latches and locks ? 
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Adopted the system of frequently cleaning your iowlhouses and destroying 
vermin ? 

Eradicated all poultry ticks, or. in the alternative,, do you wish a . closer 
acquaintance with an inspector ? 

Secured the incubator and brooder you require, also the earthenware 
food and water dishes ? 

Erected some single pens, so that you may test, during the next 12 months, 
the laying capacity of your pullets ? 

Informed aU your poultry-breeding friends that for the sum of Is. a year 
the Journal of Agriculture, containing monthly poultry notes, the mpnthly 
report of the laying competitions, and other valuable information , will be posted 
to them ? 

Adopted the wise plan of handling and examining, each bird at least once 
a fortnight to ascertain its condition, and to look for vermin or for ^ariy 
signs of disease ? . 

3 i g "--"C 

NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


STATIONS ROSEWORTHY AND KYBYBOUTE. 

As anticipated, many of the too forward birds moulted and ceased la3ring. On the whole 
the results to date are satisfactory. The peculiar and unseasonable weather experienced 
has had its effect at the poultry stations, just as it has generally throughout the State, 
as evidenced by the scarcity of eggs and high prices. These tests should open the eyes 
of those farmers who do not pay proper attention to poultry. Drought has not affected 
them, nor are any losses due thereto. On the contrary the egg production, although 
not heavy, has been most profitable, and many a farmer, had he a hundred or so good 
hens of siinilar quality, would have been glad of the monthly cheque for eggs. 

Roseworthy. 

The Superintendent reports — ^The birds are all in good health and well advanced 
through a general light moult. Laying has continued on moderate lines. I had hoped 
for an increase in totals before this, but, owing to the moult, heavier laying has been 
restrained, and from appearances nothing sensational is likely to occur until after June. 
The size of the eggs is increasing, about 50 per cent, being over the 2oz. grade. The 
weather has been &e and moderate during the month, thie average maximum at 9 a.m. 
being 75-5°, and the average minimum 44-2°. The highest reading recorded was 90*8®, 
while the lowest was 34-1®. Two frosts were recorded but no rain. Two deaths were 
recorded during the month, viz., one White Leghorn hen through accident, and one from 
well-developed roup. One hen was also replaced on account of sickness. Six Black 
Orpingtons have been transferred to the broody pen. 

Kybyboutb. 

The Superintendent Kybybolite Poultry Station reports — ^The general health has been 
good and no deaths have been recorded. In Section I. we still have 15 birds in a backward 
condition, though all the pens have started to lay. Owing to a few birds being too forward 
at the commencement of the competition five have started to moult. In Section II. 
19 birds were backward on May 1st ; this leaves 23 birds in a laying condition. In this 
Section two birds had to be removed for broodiness during the month. The laying has 
stiU improved, and compares favorably with that of last year for May, The leading pen 
for April has fallen back one, and pen No. 21, owned by Mi. Lacey, a local breeder, has 
taken up the running. The weather has been mild and dry for May, up to the 24th only 
49 point-s of rain had fallen, and this extended over a period of five days. The days have, 
been warm but with very cold nights. Six frosts were recorded. The maximum tempera- 
ture was 77® and the minimum 30°. D. F. L vubib, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ TEST. 


ROSEWORTHY. 


[Started April 1st, 1912, and to termmte March 31st, 1913.] 

Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
ior 

Month ended 
May Slst. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April let, 1912, 
to 

May Slst. 





SEOTIONT I.— LiaH-I BBEESS. 


Wbiti IiBaHOBira. 


Cowan Bros., Burwood, K.S.W 

Tabuteau, J. 0., Black Bock, Melbourne 

TTndgfts, *H., Py».lAn£p, Victoria ,, 

122 

63 

60 

81 

79 

168 

132 

78 

119 

125 

The llange Poultry farm, Toowoomba, Queensland 

Brundett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria 

Jessup, W. 0., Caulfield, Victoria 

Dawes, J. H., Granville, Sydney 

lU 

107 

135 

176 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler 

113 

190 

Bedfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

37 

37 

Kerr, B , Longwood, S.A 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda 

74 

176 

85 

125 

McNab, J. A., Sandringham, Victoria 

81 

145 

Mazey, P.. Alberton ^ . 

49 

53 

Broderick, P. J., Gawler 

65 

66 - 

Bedfern Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria . 

68 

128 

Braund, J. E. and H. J., Islington 4 , 

54 

70 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick 

76 

124 

Hocking, E. D., Kadina 

• 81 

129 

Groom, E , Peterhead 

85 

142 

Pope, B. W., Heidelberg, Victoria 

102 

191 

Haimes, T. F., Fullorton Estate 

65 

71 

Provis, W. f Eudunda 

76 

107 

Barton, W. S., Moonta Mines 

60 

125 

Broster, G., Mallals , ^ 

73 

77 

Brain, J. H., South Yan Yean, Victoria 

87 

174 

Sargeniri Poulti^ Yards, East Pajneham ^ 

McKenzie, H., ]Northcote, Victorui 

McDonnell, J., Greytown, Bosewater 

128 

84 

202 

139 

119 

176 

Browne, A. B., Hawke’s Bay, K.Z. 

108 

147 

Brain, J. H., South Yan Yeah, Victoria 

32 

32 

Marsson, C., Welland. 

37 

41 

Hutton, C., Parkside 

59 . 

90 

Miels, G. & H., littlehampton. ^ . 

49 

49 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo 

88 

.170 

Codling H., Mitcham Park 

Troiighbri^ Poultry Yards, Edithhurg. Y.P 

Irvine, A. W., Epsom, Aucmnd, N.Z 

71 

89 

50 

64 

76 

117 

Walker, P., Hioluborough, Victoria. . 

67 

125 

Lampe, B., Kadma 

18 

35 

Waite, F. J. 0., Nailsworth 

S3 

160 
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ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING 

COMPETITIOJT— 

Competitor. ... 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Month-ended 
May 31 8i. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1912, 
to 

May Slst. 


SECTION I. -LIGHT . BREEDS 
"White Leghorns. 


Badcock, G., Mile End ‘ . 

McOldland, A., Mordialloc, Victoria 

Tomlinson, W., Clarenee Park 

Roberts, L- L , Eadina 

* * Strathcona,’ * Long Plain 

Wbitegate Poultry Farm, Deepdene, Victoria 

Purvis, Miss Gracie, Glanville 

Padman, A. H., Hyde Park 

Sickert, P., Clarence Park 

Purvis, W., Glanville 

.Rice, J. E., CottonviUe 

Hamill, H., Eogarah Bay, Sydney 

Gurr, W. E., Eapunda 

McLeisb, E., Nom Adelaide 

Craig Bros., Hackney. 

Uren, Mrs. P. A., ]&punda 

Perry, Wm., Murrumbeena, Victoria ..... 

Nancariow, J. T., Port Adelaide 

Beitelsmeicr, 0. B*, Clare 

TocMngton Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Trenwitb, T. H., Eadina 

Enappstein & Bray, Clare 

Wbitegate Poultry Farm, No. 2, Deepdene, Victoria 

*<Denebollo^,” Caulfield, Victoria 

Hill, Cbas., Monarto South 

‘‘Islay,” East Malvern, Victoria 

^Cosh, A. J., Burnside. 

"indra Poultry Farm, Freeling 

"Whitrow, A. J,, Enoxville 

Hall, T. C., Rose Park 

Ontario Poultry Farm, Clarendon 

Howlett, H., Moonta 

“ Eoonoowana,” Enfield 

Hall, A. W., South Oakleigh, Victoria ........... 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Oakleigh, Victoria . 

Came, E. A., Eangaroo Flat, Victoria 

Navan Poultry Farm, Minlaton 

Lillyirhite, R. G., FuHarton 

Gibbs & Kne. Queenstown 

Hughey J. J.. Elsiemwick, Victoria 

Shsuart^ck Poultry Farm, Perth, W.A 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Glare 

Nancanov, J. T., Port Adelaide 


SECTION II.--HEAVY BREEDS. 


Black Orpingtons. 


Robertson, F. H., Northern, W.A 

McEenzie, E., Northcot», Victoria 

MitcheR, B., Bendigo, Tictoiia 

Provis, W-, Eudnnda. 

Eenway, D., West Pennant Hills, Sy^ey 

Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S. W. 

Eenmore Poetry Farm, Dandenong. ictoria 

Bnindett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victona 

Gant, E. V., Richmond 


37 

66 

43 

61 

62 

88 

71 

118 

73 

91 

85 

108 

79 

155 

74 

181 

84 

132 

63 

112 

99 

169 

61 

76 

61 

79 

50 

58 

61 

84 

116 

236 

76 

109 

60 

78 

76 

1*49 

74 

144 

37 

58 

30 

39 

49 

82 

66 

67 

44 

49 

.39 

77 

92 

119 

.63 

76 

79 

132 

69 

91 

81 

132 

81 

108 

90 

• 159 

92 

184 

64 

60 

72 

118 

45 

84 

68 

129 

9 

10 

1 

1 

45 

93 

27 

57 

65 

100 

41 

67 

39 

80 

9 

. 40 

8 

72 

.45 

68 

'42 

.86 


38 

25 

53 

33 

74 
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flOSEWORTHY EGG-LATIXG COMPETITION-Ci>«<im«rf. 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 

Month ended 
May 31st. 


SECTIOJ^ IL-HEA.VY BREEDS 

Black Orfzkotons — Cmtimted. 

Dyer, P. R., Woodville 

Lampe, B., Eadina 

Wirraparinga Poultry Yards, Plympton 

Phillips, A., Portland, S.A. 

Martin, B. P., Unley Park 

Nancarrow, J. T., Port Adelaide 

Padman, J. E.,#Piympton 

Francis Bros., Fullarton 

Hall, T. C., Rose Park 

TocHngton Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Glare 

Oriig Bros., Hacknev 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., (Bare 


SiLVSR Wyandotteb. 


Dunn, L. F., Eeswiek 

Tidsw^ell, H. J., Mitcham Park 

Moyses, S., Bl^h 

Perry, YTm., Murrumheena, Victoria 
** Denehollow,” Caulfield, Victoria .. 
’Western, F. C., Marion. 


Salmon Fateuolles. 


Courtenay, K., Mordialloc, Victoria . 


Lanqshans. 


Stevens, E. F., Littlehampton , 


Plymouth Rocks. . . 


** Koonoowarra,” Enfield 


44 

12 

41 

73 


•73 


66 


24 


SECTION 1II,~ SCRATCHING SHED SECTION. 
White Leohorks. 


Sickert, P., Clarence Park 

Tomlinson, W,, Clarence Park 

Morita Bros., Kalangadoo 

Codling, H., Mitcham Park 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham . 

Purvis, W., Glanville 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 

Padman, A. H., Hyde Park 

Hocking, £. D., Eadina 

Beadnall Bros., Oawler 

Brain, J. H., South Yan Yean, Victoria ... . 

Provis, W., Eudunda 

Redfem Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria , 

Broderick, P. J., Gawler 

** Eoonoowarra,’' Enfield 

Lilly white, R, G., Fullarton 

Cosh, A. J., Burnside 

Indra Poultry Farm, Freeling 

Whitrow, A. J., Knoxville 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange, , , 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1912, 
to 

May 3! St, 1912. 


10 

18 

28 

37 

23 

49 

8 

8 

60 

110 

97 .. 

142 

— 

6 

40 

93 

16 

24 

46 

81 

42 ! 

119 

29 

. 74 

67 

1 102 

76 

1 163 


12 

70 

.114 


142 


96 


24 


92 ! 

127 

78 

171 

81 

130 

71 

112 

71 

101 

63 

126 

67 

131 

,.87 

163 

'68 

98 

40 

43 

29 

i 61 

67 

136 

76 

i 145 

13 

1 13 

27 

1 36 

38 

i 103 

51 

1 94 

46 

i no 

49 

85 

62 

i 140 
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KYBYBOUTE. 



Eggs Laid 
for 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 

Compedtor. 

Month Ended 
May SlBt, 
1912. 

April 1st, 1912, 
to 

May 31st, 1912. 


SECTION I.— LIGHT BEEBDS. . 


Whits Lbohosks (except where otherwise notified). 


Glenelg Biver Poultry Farm, Mount Gambler 

Dow, A., Glencoe West 

McNamara, Mrs., Mount Gambler 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo 

Mahama,’* Mount Gambler 

Holmes, P. A. , Frances 

Sudbolz, A., Kalangadoo 

Btaunton, S., Naracoorte 

Hall, 0. W., Mount Gambler • . 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo 

Yorwerk, K. £., Mmicent 

Yorwerk, H« F. & A. 0., Milllcent 

Jaxrad, J.. Mount Gambler 

Bartram, T. A., Kybybollte 

Yorwtrk, H. F. & A. 0., Mlllicent 

Jenkins, B.. D., EybyboHte 

Arthur, J. S., Bordertown 

Diake, 0., Naracoorte 

** Eurinima,” Kybybolite 

Smith, M., Hynam 

Lacey, F. C., Kybybolite 

** Herdsfield,” Mount Gambler .*. . . 

Blue Lake Poultry Farm, Mount Giunbier . . , 

Beaton, W. J., Tantanoola 

Beunett, £., Kalangadoo 

Jones, H. F., Mount Gambler 


James, 8. T., Mount Gambler 


MxNoncAs. 


1 


121 

157 

97 

147 

71 ’ 

^ 104 

113 

216 

71 

96 

96 

136 

45 

51 

86 

103 

97 

114 

100 

188 

ro 

77 

86 

132 

64 

64 

117 

155 

87 

110 

32 

62 

96 

140 

93 

104 

101 

128 

51 

90 

142 

219 

129 

173 

S(0 

61 

62 

105 

17 

37 

40 

40 

11 1 

[ 23 


SECTION II.— HEAYY BREEDS. 
Black Obpixotons. 

“ Herdsfield,” Mount Gambler 

Blue Lake Poultry Pann, Mount Gambler 

McNamara, Mrs. , Mount Gambler 


SiLVBB WtANDOTTBS. 

Moiitz Bros., Kalangadoo 

Osborne, W. F., Kalangadoo 


Plymouth Books. 

Bishop, B., Mount Gambler 

Glenelg Elver Poultry Farm, Mount Gambler 


28 

32 

39 

60 

38 

44 

49 1 

1 123 

67 1 

1 . 78 

20 

1 30 


D. F. LAUBIE, Poultry Expert. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


WHEATEN HAY : INVESTIGATIONS AS TO WHA5 STAGE 
OF DEVELOPMENT TO CUT TO BEST ADVANTAGE. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, • Principal Eoseworthy Agricultural College ; 
J. H. Phillips, B.Sc., State Agricultural Chemist ; W. J. Spapford, 
Assistant Experimentalist ; and N. S. May, Assistant Analyst. 


Introductory. 

Cereal hay — ^and at that chiefly wheaten hay — ^is the main, and frequently 
the only, artificial foodstuff fed to horses in Australia. To a less degree it 
finds its way at certain times of the year into our cow byres and cattle sheds, 
and more ran ly still, in the shape of chaff, into the feeding troughs of sheep 
paddocks. On Australian farms feeding operations, as understood in other 
countries, are admittedly very limited ; indeed, it may be stated to be the aim 
of our every -day practice to avoid them wherever possible. When, on the 
other hand, special circumstances impose on us artificial feeding in some form 
or other, it is perhaps true that we are inclined to lean over heavily on this, 
our only stored-up forage crop. Hence, in the light of modern feeding 
principles, it follows that we do not extract from our wheaten hay the utmost 
farthing of its value, and that our feeding practice*, such as it is, is to that 
extent inclined to be wasteful. There are many who carp at this more or 
less indiscriminate use of wheaten hay ; there are none, however, who can 
gainsay its great intrinsic value as a food stuff ; experience extending over 
50 to 60 years may be said to have placed this beyond the region of reason- 
able criticism. It is a well-established fact that draught horses will carry 
out efficiently the heaviest of slow work on wheaten hay alone ; and corn — 
in the form of oats or barley — ^is an unknown quantity i» the rations of many 
of our farms. It is not our intention in the present article to discuss the 
possible value, under normal Australian conditions, of alternative and more 
scientifically varied feeding rations. This much^ however, may be said : 
Had not our pioneers discovered at an early date that under climatic con- 
ditions such as ours the wheatfield must support itself by providing the fuel 
that sets going tillage and harvesting machinery,, it is difficult to realise how 
, wheat-grow'ing could ever have succeeded in spreading over the compara- 
tively arid portions of the continent. 

Australia, we believe, is the first country to have made current use of 
immature wheat for forage purposes; and, so far as we are aware, it is still 
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the onh^ countiy adhering extensively to the practice. This fact it owes 
mainly to its “ newness ” in the comity of agricultural communities and its 
consequent freedom from the shackles of traditional prejudice. In the older 
settled countries wheat has come so much to be looked upon as tlie special 
perquisite of man that traditional lore has imposed upon it a semi-sacred 
character, and to cut down a promising wheat crop for the sole benefit of the 
beasts of the field that perish would be regarded in the h'ght of a mild form 
of sacrilege. Hence it follows that everything peirfcaining to the handling 
of wheaten hay, the cutting stage, the curing process, the stacking and 
keeping, the feeding. &c., Australian farmers have had to acquire from pi acti- 
cally unaided local experience. Nor can it be said that this local experience 
lias as yet become so definitely and rigidly crystallised as to preclude the 
possibility of improvements or variations on existing practices. Hence it 
has occurred to us that a series of systematic investigations into some of the 
questions affecting the making of wheaten hay, as it is practised in South 
Australia, would not be without value. 

The scope of the present article is limited to questions affecting the stage 
of development of the wheat crop most suitable to the making of hay. Inci- 
dentally, too, attention will be drawn to various questions relating to the 
growth and the ripening of the wheat crop itself. 

The experiments upon which the various data and conclusions are based 
were conducted on the Hoseworthy Agricultural College Farm during the 
course of the 1911-12 season. 

The Cutting Stage op Hay. 

With many forms of hay, such as lucerne hay, clover hay, (Sl^c., it is a very 
general practice to mow down the crop towards the period of full bloom ; a 
custom derived, no doubt, from the experience of centuries of haymaking. 
It has sometimes, however, been sought to justify this practice on purely 
theoretical grounds. Thus, it has been urged that when in full bloom the plant 
must be at its maximum of even development ; that at this stage stems, 
leaves, and flower heads are all equally well stocked with digestible food 
material, and therefore all nourishing to an equal degree ; but that later on, 
as seeds begin to develop, they succeed in drawing to themselves the great 
bulk of the food reserves of the plant, and to that extent bring about an 
appreciable reduction in the feed value of the stems and leaves. A'iews of 
this land are usually taken to represent the theoretical basis justifying the 
practice of mowing down hay at full bloom. 

On the other hand, when practice decrees that hay shall be cut at this early 
stage, it appears to us that it has quite as much an eye upon succeeding cuts 
and grazing aftermaths as upon the abtual quality of- the hay cut. It is 
fairly certain that in the great majority of cases later cuts would result in 
heavier individual hay yields than cuts at fulL bloom. Further, since the 
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elaboration of organic matter by the plant is exceedingly active between full 
bloom and the ripening of the seed, both the proportion and the total quantity 
of organic matter present must be much greater in later cuts than at full 
bloom time. In the same way there arises a corresponding decrease in the 
proportions of mineral matter present in the hay of later cuts, which, as a 
foodstuff is greatly to its advantage. The scouring action on livestock of 
young immature grass is well known to all livestock owners, and must be 
attributed very largely to the exaggerated proportion of mineral matter in 
immature plant growth, A similar phenomenon' is brought home to those 
who indulge in the consumption of unripe fruit. We may infer, therefore, 
that immature cuts of hay are not necessarily more nourishing than th ose 
cut in more advanced stages of development ; and when we find them adopted 
at all widely by general practice it is probably for mixed reasons that we are 
not always able to appreciate. 

Lastly, particularly where some forms of gramineous hay are concerned, 
plants in an advanced stage of development are apt to become hard and 
fibrous, and as such, not only less acceptable to livestock, but also less di- 
gestible, and therefore of impaired value as a foodstuff. Wherever this 
proves to be the case it is evident that this lack of digestibility of the hay 
must be forestalled -by comparatively early cutting. 

We shall now endeavor to ascertain the various points that appear to govern 
the cutting of wheaten hay in this State. In the first place we may note 
that when the South Australian farmer sets about cutting his wheaten hay 
he is hampered by no afterthoughts of a second cut, or even of a grazing 
aftermath ; for in the great majority of cases these are unknown things 
under our conditions of climate. And it follows that to make the most of 
the only cut possible is the sole object of the South Australian haymaker. 
For the present, local practice decrees that wheaten hay shall be cut some 
time after bloom, when the grain is towards the end of the milky stage, or 
even in the early soft dough stage. On the other hand, for hay buyers, color 
is usually the standard of quality ; in their view good hay must be of a good 
green color, a sure indication of both proper cutting and curing, and show a 
normal proportion of shrivelled grain. It is to be feared, however, that much 
of the hay cut in South Australia does not comply with these two simple 
tests of quality. It is true there there is rarely, if ever, reason to complain 
of unripeness ” in our average hay. FuUy developed grain, on the other 
hand, is very far from exceptional in much of the hay cut towards the end 
of the season ; so much so, indeed, that it has been whispered that at times 
chaff merchants have been able to combine the selling of wheat with their 
more ostensible calling. 

In many of our districts wheat is grown far more extensively for hay than 
for grain, and where this is the ease far more hay is disposed of by sale than 
is reserved for home consumption ; and, doubtless, in these districts the 
hay-grower will show a natural tendency to mow his hay at that stage from 
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wHch experience has taught him to expect the heaviest yields, independently, 
perhaps, of quality. In this connection he knows well that early- cut hay, 
however bulky in appearance, is apt to dry out light and trashy ; and as such, 
independently altogether of its possible feeding value, it is not in the hay- 
grower’s view deemed profitable. This fact, we think, will account for much 
of the overripe hay to be met with in South Australia — often fitter, in our 
view, for the stripper than for the haystack. In extreme cases the culms 
and flag are little better than so much straw, whilst the abundance of fully- 
developed grain in the hay is a standing menace to the digestive organs of 
pur horses. One of the first points that we shall consider, therefore, will 
have reference to the stage of development in the crop which may be expected 
to yield the heaviest crop of hay, without sinking altogether indispensable 
quality. 


Influence on Yields of Stage op Growth of Hay Crop, 

In the 1911-12 season we picked out in the field as even a patch of King’s 
White wheat as we could find. From this field, at intervals of a week or 
thereabouts, we cut out seven successive cuts of hay, starting at bloom time 
and ending up with the maturity of the grain. The area cut in each instance 
was 1 /lOO of an acre ; too small an area, it is true, to determine exact acre 
yields, nevertheless suflflciently large for the purposes we had in view, since 
all the plots admit of strict comparison one with the other. In each case 
the green crop was weighed as soon as cut and put to dry in tHe. usual way ; 
once dried the hay was weighed again and taken to the laboratory for analysis. 

In Table I. are shown the results of these weighings, together with the 
calculated yields of hay to the acre. The latter figures are given, not because 
their strict accuracy can be guaranteed, but because in such matters they 
represent a mode of expression with which everybody is familiar ; and, 
at all events, if not strictly accurate, they may be taken to be sufficiently so 
for purposes of general comparison. 

“ Table I . — SJiomng Gre^n and. Dry Weights of Hay Cut at Various Stages 

of Growth, 


Sample. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

B. 


F.. 

a,; 



Weight from 


Loss of 


1/100 of an 

Hay Yield 

Mois* 

When Remarks. ' 

Acre. 

per Acre. 

ture-j 

Cut. 

Green. 

Dry. 

on Dry- 
ing. 

Sep, 22 Full bloom 

“ 30 Grain just formed 

lbs. 

lbs. 

T. C. LB. 


150*60 

58*36 

2 12 2 

6f22 

180*50 

73*74 

3 5 94 

69*16 

Oct 6 Grain Ml size ; milky 

147*75 

69*07 

3 1 75 

63-25 

lo Grain leaTing milky stage ; -most 

152*00 

76*89 

3 8 73 

49-41 

flag diy 

21 Grain just in dough stage ; all 

143-75 

78*42 

3 10 2 

45-45 

flag dry 

28 Grain full and plump, but still 

97-50 

65*65 

2 IS 69 

32-67 

soft 1 straw pale gold 

^ov 4 Grain leaving dough stage, but 
not quite diy 

73*50 

60*46 

2 13 109 

17*76 
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It should be stated from the outset that the second cut of hay, represented 
by sample B, appears to be abnormal, for reasons that have unfortunately 
escaped us. If we except this sample, we shall note in Table I. that in the 
hay cut there is a progressive rise in yields from the cut made at full bloom 
to that made when the grain was frankly in the dough stage and the flag 
quite dry. Subsequent cuts, however, showed a gradual decline in yields 
as the more or less complete ripening of the grain was approached ; the cause 
of this decline we shall have occasion to consider later on. This steady rise 
in the hay yields, followed by an equally steady decline, is well illustrated 
graphically in Fig. 1. 


— : i 1 “ 












Sii« ofH&i 


Fiff. I. 


It should be noted, too, that the los3 of weight on drying is far greater 
in the earlier than in the later stages of development. This fact is brought 
out very clearly in the last column of Table I. Whilst at full bloom the loss 
of weight on drying was represented by close on two-thirds of the green 
weight, the loss was less than one-fifth in the last cut, when the grain was 
practically ripe. This point will be dealt with’ at greater length further on. 

It should be stated that the figures in the second and third columns of 
Table L, representing the dry hay weights cut, have all been calculated to 
an uniform nioisture content of 16 per cent,, which represents, roughly, 
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the moisture content of average new hay ready for the stack. We were 
compelled to have recourse to this method of expressing the dry weights, 
because of the difficulty experienced in drying uniformly relatively small 
quantities of hay under varying atmospheric conditions. In our actual 
field tests the earlier cuts retained, when weighed, too great a percentage 
of moisture, because of the prevalence at the time of showery conditions 
and overcast skies ; whilst under the influence of the blazing sun the small 
stoqks of the later cuts were, on the w:hole, too dry- Hence, for the purpose 
of fair comparison, it was thought best to refer all the dry weights to the 
average moisture content of 15 per cent. 

Before leaving this aspect of the question, we append a few field notes 
describing the appearance and condition of the successive cuts of hay when 
sufficiently dry for the stack. 

Sample A (cut September 22nd, dry October 6th)— Hay of good green 
color throughout the culms and flag. ; ears very much bleached, with no sign 
of grain. 

Sample B (cut September 30th, dry October 16th) — ^Very nicely-colored 
hay, green from tip of ears to base of culms ; no grain present. 

Sample C (cut October 6th, dry October 23rd) — Good sample of hay, 
green throughout ; grain very small and shrivelled. 

Sample D (cut October 15th, dry October 30th) — ^Attractive-looking hay, 
but inclined to be white and bleached towards the base of the culms ; grain 
about half-size. 

Sample E (cut October 21st, dry November 7th) — Rather poor sample of 
hay, very much bleached ; large proportion of fairly well developed grain. 

Sample F (cut October 28th, dry November 11th) — Poor sample of dry- 
looking bleached hay ; gi’ain full size and fairly plump. 

Sample G (cut November 4:th, dry November 20th) — Straw absolutely 
bleached ; grain fine and plump, quite up to ordinary seed requirements. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be stated that the heaviest yield of hay 
was secured at the fiith cut, ’when the grain was entering upon the soft dough 
stage ; whilst by the usual commercial standards the best quality hay was 
yielded by the third and fourth cuts, harvested respectively when the grain 
was distinctly milky in the first instance, and when it was about to leave 
the milky stage in the second. 

Relative Proportions in the Successive Cuts of Hay, op Ears on 
THE one hand, and OP FlAG AND CULMS ON THE OTHER. 

We have already pointed out that after the fertilisation of the flowers 
the plant throws the whole of its energies into the building up of the con- 
centrated seed tissues. This process, which takes place largely at the expense 
of the other portions of the plant, must have the effect of draining them of 
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useful foodstuffs represented by digestible organic matter. In the wheat 
plant, therefore, the development of the ears must be accompanied by a 
corresponding decline in the culms and flag ; hence, it follows that the longer 
we delay cutting our hay the greater will be the unevenness of distribution 
of the useful feeding materials, the more concentrated and heavier the ears, 
and the lighter and the poorer the culms and flag. In order to demonstrate 
this fact clearly, we submitted each separate cut of hay to the following 
treatment : — ^As soon as the hay was judged to be sufficiently dry for the 
purpose it was weighed in the field and a note taken of the total weight ; 
immediately after this treatment the ears were carefully separated from the 
culms and weighed separately. The results secured in this maimer are 
summarised below in Table II., in which, as was the case in Table I., all dry 
weights have been calculated out to uniform moisture contents of 15 per cent. 

Table II. — Showing Relative Proportidis in Successive Guts of Hay, of Ears 
on the one hand, and Culms and Flag on the other. 


Total Dry Dry Weight of Dry Weight of Percentage of 
Sample. Weight per 1 /ICO Ears per 1/100 Culms and Flag Ears in Total 
Acre. Acre. per 1/1 00 Acre. Dry Weight. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. % 

A 58-36 7-82 50-54 13-40 

B 73-74 10-66 63 08 14-46 

C 69-07 9-25 69-82 13-39 

D 76-89 17-09 59-80 22-23 

E 78-42 22-13 56-29 * 28-22 

F 65-65 21-85 43-80 33-28 

G 60-45 21-87 38-58 36-18 


The results summarised in the table above bring out several points to 
which attention may be drawn. 

1. So long as the grain continues in the milky stage, notwithstanding 
the general increase in the total weight of the plants, the relative proportions 
between the ears on the one hand, and the culms and flag on the other, remain 
approximately the same. In our results, during this period, the heads dried to 
the consistency of hay, represented from 13 per cent, to 14 per cent, of the 
total weight of the hay. We conclude, therefore, that during this stage of 
development of the plant the elaboration of organic matter by the green 
parts of the plant is able to keep pace with the progressive development 
of the ears, without placing an appreciable strain on the original supplies 
of the culms and flag. 

2. As soon, however, as the grain begins to leave the milky stage, exemplified 
in sample D, the weight of culms and flag first comes to a standstill, and 
subsequently declines very perceptibly. This loss of weight increases in 
importance as the grain approaches complete maturity. 

3. This loss of weight in culms and flag is accompanied by corresponding 
increases on the part of the ears. 
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4. The increases in weight of the ears, however, come to a standstill once 
the grain has become frankly doughy. Thereafter, the more complete ripen- 
ing of the grain is not accompanied by. any perceptible increase in the weight 
of the ears. . This fact is clearly brought out in Table II. with reference to 
samples E, F, and G. 

5. - Culms and flag continue to lose weight even after the ears cease to make ^ 
perceptible gains ; hence, as maturity advances, a total dead loss in dry 
matter of the standing crop. This loss is to be attributed partly to the fall 
of the exhausted flag, partly to the fact that assimilation either comes to 
a standstill in the economy of the plant, or else is not sufficiently active to 








Figr. II. 


make good the losses of organic matter that always accompany normal 
respiration ; and partly too, perhaps, as we shall have occasion to see later on, 
because as maturity approaches, the mineral matter in stems and flag shows 
a tendency to migrate towards the root system. 

We have already had occasion to. note that on ordinary commercial 
standards, samples 0 and D had furnished the most marketable types of hay. 
On full consideration of the results given in Table II., we now put forward 
the provisional conclusion that the best feeding value was to be found in 
gample C, cut when the graju wa§ fuU size but still in the milky stage. It 
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should not be overlooked, however, that cuts taken a fortnight later returned 
appreciably heavier yields. 

The compensating rise and fall in the respective weights of the ears on the 
one hand, and of the culms and flag on the other, have been given graphic 
illustration in Fig. 2. 

Chemical Composition op Samples op Hay Cut at Various Stages op 

Maturity. 

Samples of each cut of hay were taken to the laboratory for analysis, with 
a view to ascertaining the proportions and distribution of the useful feeding 
units in each of the cuts of hay. We have summarised below, in Table III., 
percentage figures having reference to these analyses. It will be noted that 
in each case the composition of the ears is shown separately from that of the 
culms and flag. 


Table III. — Shoiving Composition of Hay Gut at Various Stages of Develop- 
merit, expressed as Percentages of Oven-dried Material. 


Sample. 


A 

B 

C. 

D 

E, 

F, 

G, 


Ash. Proteins. Pat. Carbohydrates. Fibre. 



Culms 


Culms 


Culms 


Culms 


Culms 

Ears. 

and 

Ears. 

and 

Ears. 

and 

Ears. 

and 

Ear***. 

and 


Flag. 


Flag. 

% 


Flag. 


Flag. 


Flag. 

% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

JO 

% 

1*36 

0/ 

jO 

0/ 

/O 

% - 

% 

6-98 

7-61 

14<94 

9*06 

1*84 

50*11 

52*32 

26*13 

29*65 

6-38 

7-83 

12*76 

7*87 

1*42 

0*90 

52*43 

54*16 

27*02 

29*25 

e-eo 

7-5 G 

13*37 

7*06 

1*14 

0*94 

58*07 

54*79 

20*82 

29*65 

5-98 

8*16 

11*66 

7*37 

1*10 

1*10 

63*61 

51*35 

17*75 

32*02 

6*56 

7*96 

10*87 

6*62 

1*20 

1*00 

67*69 

49*94 

14*68 

34*48 

4-82 

7*18 

10*56 

6*44 

1*36 

1*06 

70*42 

48*37 

12*84 

37*95 

5-46 

7-25 

11*31 

6*50 

1*46 

1*08 

69*22 

49*17 

12*55 

36*00 


The figures given in Table III. bear reference to the chemical character 
of the hay cut at various stages of maturity, and in connection therewith 
we may note that they serve to bring out the following points : — 

1. The percentage of ash or mineral matter remains substantially the same 
in culms and flag from full bloom time to the complete maturity of the grain. 
Over the same period of time mineral matter appears to decline steadily in 
the ears, in which organic matter may be taken to accumulate gradually as 
the lipening process proceeds. 

2. The proteins, or flesh-building materials, are more abundantly present 
throughout the period under consideration in the ears than in the culms and 
flag. 

3. In both ears on the one hand, and in cuhns and flag on the other, the 
percentage of proteins present declines steadily as the ripening process ad- 
vances. Hence hay cut comparatively early may be taken to be appreciably 
richer in flesh-forming materials than hay cut somewhat too close to the 
complete maturity of the grain. 
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4. The proportion of fat, or oil-like materials, is slightly greater in the ears 
than in culms and flag. On the whole, however, there appears to be very 
little difference in the general proportions of Jat present in the hay whatever 
the stage of development it may have been cut. 

5. The carbohydrates, which in the cereals are represented chiefly by 
starch, are appreciably more abundant in culms and flag than in the ears 
in the early days that succeed full bloom. So soon, however, as the grain 
has attained its full size the percentage of carbohydrates in the ears begins 
to exceed that present in culms and flags, and the closer we approach the full 
maturity of the grain the more pronounced does this difference become. 



Fiar. III. 


6. In the ears the percentage of carbohydrates shows a steady rise from 
full bloom time to the maturity of the grain. It is represented by 50 per 
cent, of the dry matter in the ears when the plants are in bloom, and by 
70 per cent, when the grain is ripe. . 

7. In culms and flag there is a slow rise in the percentage of carbohydrates 
present between bloom time and the time when the milky grain reaches its 
full size, but thereafter there appears to be a steady decline in the starch con- 
tents of culms and flag, presumably to the immediate gain of the ears. 
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8. The proportion of fibre — ^the most indigestible material in plants — 
present in both ears on the one hand, and in culms and flag on the other, 
is always higher in the latter than in the former. In the earlier stages, how- 
ever, and until the grain has attained to its full dimensions, this diflerence 
between the two is comparatively slight. It becomes very pronounced, 
however, as the maturity of the crop advances. 

9. In the ears the percentage of fibre present declines steadily from the 
period of full bloom to the complete ripening of the grain. This percentage 
was represented by 26 per cent, when the plants were in bloom, and by 12J 
per cent, when the grain was ripe. 



Fifir. IV. 


10. In culms and flag the percentage of fibre present steadily increases 
from period to period. It was represented by 29 per cent, when the plants 
were in bloom, and by 36 per cent, when the grain was ripe. 

Figures having reference to the analyses of the ears on the one hand, 
and to culms and flag on the other, have been given graphic illustration in 
Figs. 3 and 4 respectively. A careful examination of the curves will render 
apparent the various points to which we have already di*awn attention. It 
will be of some interest to note the divergence of the carbohydrate and fibre 
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curves where the ears are concerned (Fig* 3), and. their convergence where 
culms and flag are concerned (Fig. 4). 

In Table IV. below, the figures already given in Table III. have been recast 
so as to show the feed unit percentages in the dry matter of the hay itself, 
representing as it does a combination of both ears on the one hand, and 
culms and flag on the other. Side by side of these percentage figures have 
been shown, in each instance, ibhe number of pounds to which each figure 
corresponds in 1 ton of hay dried to a 15 per cent, cf moisture condition. 


Table IV. — Showing Composition of Wheaten Hay Cut at Various Stages of 
Maturity expressed as Percentages of Total Dry Matter and as Pounds 
per ton of Hay containing 15 per cent, of Moisture. 


Ash. 


Proteins. 


Fat. 


r 




Percentage Lbs. to Ton Percentage Lbs. to Ten 
Samples. of Dry of Hay at of Dry of Hay at 
Matter. 15 % Matter. 15 % 
Moisture. Moisture. 


Percentage Lbs. to Ton 
of Dry of Hay at 
Matter. 15 % 
Moisture. 


A 

% 

‘ lbs. 

Of 

/o 

lbs. 

0/ 

/O 

lbs. 

7-53 

143-29 

9-85 

187-51 

•1*43 

27-11 

B 

7*63 

145-09 

8-58 

163-31 

0-99 

18-67 

C 

743 

141-50 

7-90 

150-51 

C-9G 

1841 

D 

7-68 

146-14 

8-30 

158-06 

MO 

20-95 

E 

7*28 

138*66 

7-82 

148-88 

1-06 

20-12 

F 

6*39 

121-75 

7-14 

136-02 

1-16 

22-09 

G 

6-61 

125-71 

8-24 

156-89 

1-22 

23-18 


Carbohydrates. 


Fibre. 


Organic Matter. 


r 






Samples. 


A. 

B. 

C. 
D 
H. 

F. 

G. 


Percentage 

Lbs. to Ton 

Percentage 

of Dry 

of Hay at 

of Dry 

Matter. 

1.5 0 / 
Moisture. 

Matter. 

o/ 

/o 

lbs. 

0^ 

/O 

52-02 

990-53 

29-18 

53-90 

1026-28 

28-93 

55-23 

1051-56 

28-47 

54-07 

1029-60 

28-85 

54-95 

1046-23 

28-89 

55-71 

1060-69 

29-59 

56-42 

1074-32 

27-62 


Lbs. to Ton 

Percentage 

Lbs. to Ton 

of Hay at 

of Dry 

of Hay at 

Moisture. 

Matter. 

% 

Moisture. 

lbs. 

% 

lbs. 

655-56 

92-48 

1760-71 

550-78 

92-40 

1758-94 

542-03 

92-56 

1762-51 

649-26 

92-32 

1757-87 

550-11 

92-72 

1765-34 

563 46 

93-60 

1782-26 

523-90 

93-40 

1778-29' 


Figures in Table IV. show that variations in the general average composi- 
tion of wheaten hay are far less pronounced from period to period than has 
already been shown to be the case when ears on the one hand, and culms 
and flag on the other, are examined separately. The reason of this is that 
within certain limits losses in culms and flag are compensated by correspond- 
iiig gains in the ears ; and in this manner a certain general equilibrium appears 
to be maintained in the average composition of the plant during the course 
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of the periods we have had under consideration. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
the general tendency of advancing maturity is to increase organic matter 
and correspondingly to reduce mineral matter, to reduce proteins, fats, and 
fibre, and to augment carbohydrates, which, in the form of starch, slowly 
accumulate in the grain. 

These data bearing on the general average composition of wheaten hay 
cut at various stages of ripeness have been given graphic illustration in Fig. 6, 


ifS.; 3 



^ 




Coapwltion of 




Figr. V. 


which should be compared with the corresponding Figs. 3 and i. The fact 
that the curves in Fig. 5 all tend more or less towards regular horizontality 
indicates clearly enough the existence of general stability of composition in 
the wheat plant between bloom time and the ripening of the grain. The 
ripening process would appear, therefore, in the w.heat plant to consist mainly 
in migration of organic compounds from culms and flag to the seed and seed 
receptacles represented by the ears, It does not, however, appear to have 
the effect of materially altering the general centesimal composition of the 
plant taken as a whole. 
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The Rbi-ation of the Composition op Wheaten Hay to the 
C uiTiNa Pebiod. 

Can tlie composition of wheaten hay cut at various stages of maturity 
throw any light on the stage that is likely to yield the most valuable type of 
hay ? We fear not ; not at all events beyond the general facts that we have 
already established, viz., that as maturity advances culms and flag are slowly 
robbed of their nutriment by the swelling ears, and become in consequence 
more and more strawlike. This fact is further emphasized in Table V., in 
which is shown the distribution per acre in pounds of the various substances 
present in the hay at the diflerent stages of maturity. 


Table V. — Showing Distribution of Hay Constituents in Bars on the one 
hand, and in Cuhns and Flag mi the other, at Various Stages of Maturity, 
Expressed as Pounds per Acre, 

Dry Matter. Ash;..' Proteins. Fat. 

^ ^ ( ^ ^ t ^ ^ f ^ s 

Culms Culms Ihilms Culms 


Samplo. 

Ears, 

and Total. Ears, and 

Total Ears, and 

Total. Ears, and 

Total. 



Jlag. 

Flag. 


Flag. 


Flag. 



lbs. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. lbs. 

lbs. 

A 

665 

4,296 4,961 46 

327 

373 

99 389 

488 

12 58 

70 

B 

906 

5,362 6,268 58 

420 

478 

116 422 

537 

13 48 

01 

C 

786 

5,085 5,871 52 

384 

436 

105 369 

464 

9 48 

57 

D 

1,453 

6,083 6,536 87 

415 

502 

168 375 

543 

16 56 

72 

E 

1,881 

4,785 6,666 105 

381 

486 

204 317 

521 

23 48 

71 

F 

1,857 

3,723 5,580 90 

267 

357 

196 203 

399 

25 39 

64 

0 

1,859 

3,279 5,138 101 

238 

339 

210 213 

423 

27 35 

62 



Fibre. 

Carbohydrates. 

Organic Matter. 








A. 



t 




■ - 1 

r 





Culms 


Culms 


Culms 


Sample. 

EaT.s. 

and Total. 

Ears. 

and 

Total. 

Ears. 

and 

Total 



Flag. 


Flag. 



Flag. 



lbs. 

lbs. lbs. 

^Ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

A 

174 

1,274 1,448 

333 

2,248 

2,581 

618 

3,969 

4,587 

B 

245 

1,568 1,813 

475 

2,904 

3,379 

848 

4.942 

5,790 

C 

164 

1,508 1,672 

456 

2,786 

3,242 

734 

4,701 

5,435 

D 

258 

1,628 1,886 

924 

2,610 

3,534 

1.366 

4,669 

6,035 

E 

276 

1,645 1,921 

1.273 

2,390 

3.663 

1,770 

4,400 

6,176 

F 

238 

1,413 1,651 

1,308 

1,801 

3,109 

1,767 

3,456 

5,223 

0 

233 

1,180 . 1,413 

1,287 

1,612 

2,899 

1,757 

3,040 

4,707 


A consideration of Table V. will serve to show, in the first place, that 
between September 22nd (full bloom) and October 21st (grain in dough 
stage) there is a steady increase in the dry matter of the ears, which has practi- 
cally trebled in that space of time. Thereafter, to the ripening of the grain — 
a period of 14 days— the dry matter in the ears remains practically stationary. 

Over the same period of time, the quantities to the acre of ash, proteins, 
and fat in the ears have practically doubled. These same constituents, 
however, remained stationary in the last 14 days of plant development. 
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In the ears, fibre reaches a maximum on October 21st (grain in early dough, 
stage)^ representing an advance of about 57 per cent, of the quantity originally 
present at full bloom. In the last fortnight of the development of the plant 
there is a; distinct decline in the amount of fibre present in the ears to the 
acre, represented by about 18 per cent. 

Carbohydrates — mainly starch — ^increase in quantity in the ears to October 
28th (^ain in late dough stage), by which time there was four times as much 
starch in the ears as there was originally at full bloom time. In the last 
week of development of the plant the starch contents to the acre of the ears 
remain practically stationary. 

The total organic matter of the ears corresponds in its progress to that 
of the dry matter, viz., it comes to a maximum when the grain enters upon the 
dough stage, but thereafter continues stationary. 

In culnis and flag we note an increase in dry matter to September 30th 
(grain just formed) ; thereafter dry matter declines steadily and continuously 
to the ripening of the grain. When the grain is ripe there is fully 21 per cent, 
less dry matter in culms and fiag than there was at full bloom tim6. 

In the ash, proteins, and fat there is an equally steady decline in culms 
and flag from the time the grain was formed to its complete maturity. 

In fibre, on the other hand, there is a steady increase in culms and flag 
to the end of the dough stage ; thereafter there is a heavy decline, attributable 
probably to the fall of the flagi 

Carbohydrates and total organic matter follow the same course as dry 
matter, i.e,, they reach a maximum just as the grain is formed ; but there- 
after decline steadily and progressively to the complete ripening of the grain. 

These facts, it appears to us, clearly demonstrate the gradual impoverish- 
ment of culms and flag for the benefit of the ears as the maturity of the crop 
advances. Hence, although in an acre of late-cut hay there may be quite 
as much total nutritive matter as in an acre of hay cut somewhat on the 
green side, the useful constituents will 'be concentrated in the ears, yvhilst 
culms and flag will have lost much of their value. We feel justified, there- 
fore, in continuing in the belief that wheaten hay cut whilst the grain is still 
milky must prove superior as an all-round foodstuff to wheaten hay in which 
the grain has already entered upon the dough stage. 

The Digestibility of Wheaten Hay. 

The value of any foodstuff is not necessarily proportional to its tenor* 
in certain chemical compounds. Much, no doubt, depends on the digesti- 
bility of the latter, i,e,, on the ability of the digestive organs of livestock to * 
absorb them into the general system of their owners. It is equally certain 
that the digestibility of these useful plant constituents varies very largely 
with the state of maturity of the plant, Thus, the soft cellulosic tissues of 
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young plants are admittedly more readily digestible than the more or less 
hard and fibrous tissues of plants approaching maturity. Similarly the 
green tissues of plants are more highly digestible than the same tissues dried 
to the consistency of hay. In this connection, therefore, we are pexhaps 
justified in inferring that the coefficients of digestibility of over-ripe hay 
will probably prove lower than those of hay cut closer to full bloom time ; 
and that in consequence the latter will, from another point of view, have 
higher general feeding value, weight fpr weight, notwithstanding a general 
similarity in composition between the two. We recognise, however, that on 
this matter we are unable as yet to support our inference by anything more 
than analogy. We did not test the digestibility of hay out at various stages 
of maturity ; nor are we aware of the existence of any experimental work 
on the subject that might serve to settle this point definitely. In the coming 
season, however, we propose repeating on a larger scale the work attempted 
in 1911, and if circumstances permit of it, completing our original work by 
careful investigations into the relative digestibility of cereal hay cut at varying 
stages of maturity. 

Factors that Lead to the Loss of Dry Matter in the Ripentno 

Wheat Crop. 

We have already drawn attention to the fact that in the fortnight imme- 
diately preceding the complete ripening of the grain, a standing wheat crop 
not only does not add to its total dry matter, but that under our conditions 
there appears to set in a heavy shrinkage and waste of dry matter ; all of which 
goes towards reducing what may be termed the hay yields of the crop. The 
importance of this phenomenon and its relative incidence has already been 
indicated in Table V. For the sake of clearness the position may be briefly 
summarised as follows : — (1) The total dry matter to the acre would appear 
to increase progressively from full bloom to the dough stage of the grain, 
by which time the whole of the flag is dry (sample B) ; (2) from the dough 
stage forward appreciable losses would appear to set in (very slight in the case 
of the ears but very pronounced in culms and flag) in which in the course o£ 
14 days the loss of dry matter attained to close on 32 per cent, of their original 
weight of dry matter. 

This loss of dry matter in the wheat plant in the last stages of its develop- 
ment was, we believe, first drawn attention to by Isidore Pierre, in 1864* 
Since his time it has been customary to account for the loss (1) by the fall 
of the exhausted flag ; (2) by the shaking out of the grain and other accidental 
losses ; (3) by the weakening or suspension of assimilation, involving the 
manufacture of organic matter and the consequent inability of the plant 
to make good losses attendant on the respiratory function ; and (4) by the 
leaching action of occasional rains on the more or less porous and dry plant 
tissues. 
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Unquestionably these several factors, each in their own sphere, .will serve 
to reduce the total amount of dry matter observable in the plants as maturity 
advances. Our last season’s results, however, would appear to point to an 
additional factor which, if supported by later observations, is worthy of 
consideration. 

It will be evident that if the factors already indicated are alone responsible 
for the apparent loss of dry matter observed between the dough stage of the 
grain and its complete ripening, then the amount of organic matter lost 
should be proportionately greater than that of the mineral matter or ash ; 
or at all events the losses of the latter should not exceed those of the former. 
That our observations were not in accordance with these facts the following 
figures will clearly show : — 


Loss of protein 

98lbs. 

“ fat 

91bs. 

“ fibre 

. 6081bs. 

carbohydrates .... 

. 7641bs. 

Total loss of organic matter . . . 

. l,3791bs. or 22-3 per ceat. 

Total loss of mineral matter . . . 

1471bs. or 30'2 per ceat. 

Total loss of dry matter 

. l,5261bs. or 22*9 per cent. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the losses of mineral matter between the 
21st of October and the 4th of November were proportionately heavier than 
those of organic matter in the same period of time. This anomaly cannot, 
in our view, be attributed to the greater solubihty of mineral matter in what 
rains may have fallen. Between October 21st and November 4th we registered 
no more than 17 points of rain in three separate falls, the leaching influence 
of which, under our conditions of climate, must-have been altogether infini- 
tesimal. ' , . 

If, on the other hand we were to assume that the whole of the organic 
matter which disappeared during this period of 14 days in culms and flag, 
viz., l,360lbs. to the acre, were represented by fallen flag; — ^which would be 
a manifest exaggeration of the case — ^this loss, at an average percentage of 
7*46 of mineral matter, would serve to account for lOllbs. of the total ash 
lost, and leave an unaccounted balance of 461bs- to the acre. It seems to 
us probable, therefore, that as maturity progresses and the, root action of 
the plant becomes feeble, there arises a tendency toward retrogressive 
migration of usdess mmeral matter towards the root system, thus bringing 
in an additional factor the action of which would be towards the further 
reduction of total dry matter to the acre in plant tissues. This view would 
appear to be borne out by the fact that the tissues of the plant appear to 
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become perceptibly poorer in mineral matter during this last stage in their 
evolution. We hope to obtain more definite light on this matter in the 
course of future investigations. 


Geneeal Provisional Conclusions. 

, We are very far from assuming that the partial experiments of a single 
season can offer anything like a substantial basis for definite conclusions 
in. any direction. What we put forward in the way of conclusions we hasten 
to qualify as provisional and tentative, and hope that they will be taken as 
such. 

(1) . Those who wish to secure the heaviest yields of wheaten hay to the acre 
must defer putting the binders into the field until the grain has fully reached 
the dough stage. 

(2) Hay secured at this stage of maturity will prove dry and bleached, and 
carry with it a large proportion of grain. It will probably be more or less 
indigestible and, weight for weight, isyill not be the equal as a foodstuff of 
hay cut at earlier stages. 

(3) Those who cut wheaten hay late with a view to securing heavy yields 
must carry out the work with the utmost expedition, since a tendency towards 
the shrinkage of yields will set in very soon after the maximum has been 
reached. 

(4) The highest quality hay will be secured if cut when the grain is full 
size, but still in the milky stage. 

(5) In hay cut at this stage, ears, culms, and flag will all prove equally 
nutritious, and if carefully cured will show a bright green color and a small 
quantity of shrivelled grain. 

(6) The usual commercial standards for quality in wheaten hay — color 
and shrivelled grain — ^are, in our opinion, amply justified. 
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EXTRACTS FROM TRADE COMMISSIONER’S REPORTS. 


The following are extracts from the Trade Commissioner's reports, respec- 
tively dated London, April 26th and May 3r<i : — 

Bristol Exhibition. 

“ The finest show yet staged by South Australia is now being exhibited 
at the Bristol Grocers’ and. Bakers’ Exhibition. The stand previously 
erected at Glasgow has been enlarged upon, and extra scenic effects have 
been introduced, and scenery has been placed all round the four walls repre- 
senting wine, wool, fruit, and wheat growing industries. The centre of the 
floor space is taken up by a huge pyramid of 1,008 bottles of honey, whilst 
the rest of the products, comprising bottled fruits, preserved meat-s, wines, 
etc., have been placed in rustic kiosks situated in the respective comers 
of the room. 

The exhibition has created quite a sensation in Bristol, and has been 
crowded since the opening. In addition to placards notifying the general 
public from which firms the goods can be purchased, I have made arrange- 
ments with five of the leading shopkeepers, who are now displaying their 
shop windows dressed with nothing else but Australian products. I disposed 
of 2,000 pots of honey at the first two day’s show, and expect to considerably 
add to this number before the exhibition finishes. I have extended invitations 
to the leading schools of Bristol, as well as to all organizations that are likely 
to be interested in the State. 

“ Very fine editorial notices, giving full details, have appeared in the 
newspaper reports of the exhibition." 

Avonmouth Docks, 

“ I inspected these docks in company with the General Manager last week, 
and was much struck with the up-to-date facilities at present erected there 
for the handling of frozen meat. Avonmouth, being the port of Bristol, 
offers splendid facilities for the distribution and sale of all classes of produce. 
At the present time we are selling from. 500 case« to 700 cases of South Aus- 
tralian apples per week in Bristol, as well as toposing of large quanrbities of 
frozen meat in the meat season, our only difficulty being that the «tuff has 
all to be delivered via London. 

“ The South Australian Court, at the recent exhibition, which has attracted 
Bristol buyers to our various lines of produce, has already been the means 
of increasing the trade between Bristol and South Australia, and I feel sure 
that, if shipments are made direct next season, good results can be expected.’’ 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

Ihe following are further results of analyses made by the Government 
Analyst (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A.) of samples of fertilisers taken since 
the beginning of the year. 
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LUCERNE HAY AND CHAFF. 


VALUE TO . THE FARMER. 

Writing under date May 23rd, Mr. S. McIntosh, Director of Irrigation, 
states : — “ As an indication of how the fodder market in Melbourne is being 
affected by the continuous spell of dry weather, I would call atfention to 
last week’s market sales, which are highly interesting to our settlers on the 
reclaimed areas and wherever lucerne can be grown, either with or without 
irrigation. The report reads — ‘ The dry season was reflected in the produce 
market, prime chaff selling up to £6 15s. and medium at £4 15s., while straw 
chaff was worth from £3 to £3 10s., according to sample. Prime trussed 
hay sold for £6 10s., sheaves £5 5s., and chaff £4 15s. Tasmanian straw 
was firm at £3 5s., and Victorian straw at £2 5s. to £2 10s. The market for 
lucerne was firm. Good to prime hay being quoted at £5 15s, to £6, and choice 
to £6 103. Lucerne chaff had sales at up to £7.’ 

The difference between prime oaten and wheaten chaff at £5 15s. per 
ton as against lucerne chaff at £7 is surely a proof that the Victorian public 
have at last realised the true value of the feeding qualities of the ‘ king of 
fodders.’ It is a poor stand of lucerne on the reclaimed areas that will not 
return an annual hay yield of 7 tons per acre, while a good average crop will 
produce from 10 tons to 12 tons per acre. The best summer cuts run from 
2 tons to 3 tons per acre. 

“ From the Murray Bridge Experimental Farm sales it has been demon- 
strated that there is a steadily growing demand for lucerne chaff in South 
Australia. Every season since we started selling the orders have been very 
considerably in excess of the available supply. For the year just closing 
not one-fourth of the demand could be met. 

“ Wherever the conditions are satisfactory, lucerne-growing as a profitable 
venture compares more than favorably with any other line of agiiculture, 
and certainly offers better net cash returns. In the western and south- 
western States of America practically no other fodder than lucerne hay is 
used for horses and cattle, and I certainly never savr stock in better con- 
dition than in the country in question- Texas E.S. Bulletin No. 66 gives 
the foUowing comparison of alfalfa or lucerne hay with oaten hay : — 

Digestible Kutrients in lOClbs. 

’faTlSilta" f™***"- Eth« Extract. . 


Lucerne hay 91'6 ll’O 39‘6 1-2 

Oaten hay 91*1 4'? ' 4«-4 I'S . 
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Lucerne chaS is certainly a more appetising and natural stock food than 
dry oaten or wheaten chafi, and it certainly has much in its favor to recom- 
mend it as a change to our standard fodders. 

“ In the dry States of America it is estimated that nearly half a million 
acres of land arc irrigated from wells. The greater portion of this area is 
planted with lucerne. In Arizona I inspected one ranch on which over 2,000 
acres of lucerne were irrigated from wells. The annual hay return per acre 
was from 8 tons to 10 tons. The whole of the crop was cut for hay, baled 
and marketed. 

“ On hundreds of our South Australian farms and stations lesser or greater 
areas could be laid down with lucerne and irrigated from wells, springs, or 
creeks. During good seasons the hay could be stocked for. use fin the lean 
years (if not required for immediate use), and thus save the lives of thousands 
of stock. 

The farmer or grazier residing in a district where the rainfall is less than 
20in. per annum, with vrater and soiI‘#atUble for growing lucerne or fodder 
crops and possessing the necessary capital for the initial outlay, might well, 
in the event^of his stock dying of starvation, be prosecuted for cruelty to 
animals/* 



lUObon of Tttrret(iel4.*' 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, May 8th, there being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), 
C. WiBcox, Professor Lowrie, Professor Perkins, Col. Bowel!, Messrs. C. J. 
Valentine, C. J. Tuckwell, T. H, Williams, J. Miller, John W. Sandford, and 
6. 6. Nicholls (Secretary). 


Appointment op Pbopessor Lowbib as a Member. 

The Chairman mentioned that the Minister (Hon. T. Pascoe) had approved 
of the appointment of Professor Lowrie as a member of the Board. On 
behalf of the Board he extended a cordial wdcome to the Director of Agri- 
culture. 


Noxious Weei>s. 

The Secretary reported that in response to the recommendation of the 
Board that the Government should introduce a Bill to provide new legisla- 
tion for the destruction of noxious weeds and place the admimstration of 
the Act in the hands of the Department of Agricalture, the Minister had made 
the following memorandum: — should be glad if the Advisory Board 
would give some idea yn detail of the scheme which it has in mind. There 
are difElculties in the way of administering an Act such as that indicated 
from a centred office, as it would mean the dupimation of officials and entail 
very much heavier expense to the landhcdders. Further, weeds that aie 
noxious in certain localities and soils, including Salvation Jane, have proved 
to Be useful fodders in other places.” After consideration, Professor Perkins 
and Messrs. G. R. LaSer and Jno. Mill^ were appmnted a committee to pre- 
pare a scheme to be submitted to tbe Board. 


Excursion Rail Tickets to the Show. 

A letter from the Miltalie Branch contained an inquiry as to wh^he|^|l|^ 
cursion ta<di^ets to be issued in connectkm with the Spring Show in Adeki^ 
in September would be available for the return pmniey lor a month ? The 
Seereiaiy reported that he had oommunicaied with the BaBways Commis- 
sioner, who had replied that these tickets would be available for return for 
one calendar mcmth &om the date of issue. 
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Proposed Tax on Super. 

The Secretary reported that 11 Branches of the Agricultural Bureau had 
entered emphatic protests against the proposal to place a duty upon imported 
superphosphate. After some discussion it was resolved, on the motion of 
Col- Rowell, seconded by Mr. Willcox—'.That this Board considers that the 
imposition of a duty on imported superphosphate will not be in the interests 
of the producers of this State/^ 

The First Life Member. 

A recommendation was received from the Green P«Ctch Branch that Mr. 
E. M. Sage, of Port Lincoln, who had been secretary for a number of years, 
and for a long period had formerly occupied a similar position in the Balaklava 
Branch, should be made a life member. Particulars of the sterling service 
rendered by Mr. Sage in the interests of the Bureau were given by the Secre- 
tary and, on the motion of Mr. Willcox, seconded by Mr. Valentine, Mr. Sage 
was unanimously approved as a life member of the Bureau. 

Lucerne Seed. 

Mr. Miller said he understood that sometimes certain men had been selling 
lucerne seed that was not true to name. The sellers concerned were chiefly 
in another State. In some instances the same variety of seed had been sup- 
plied to fill an order for several different sorts. Professor Lowrie observed 
that some of the seedsmen had undoubtedly been selling the wrongly named 
seed in all good faith. They had been “let in” by the people from whom 
they had obtained supplies. Col. Rowell contended that the South Australian 
seed was the best on the market. In his locality growers sowed it in preference 
to Hunter River. Professor Perkins said that, at Roseworthy, American had 
proved to be the best variety. More frequent cuts could be secured from it, 
and it grew better in the winter under their conditions. 

Spineless Cactus. 

The Chairman said the producers were under a deep obligation to Professor 
Perkins for the interesting and instructive articles on his travels, which had 
appeared in the press. He had been particularly interested in references 
to the spineless cactus. He would like, to know whether it could be grown 
and profitably utilised in this State ? Professor Perkins, in reply, thought it 
would be worth trying, especially in years such as the present. He had a 
small patch of the cactus at the College, and intended to plant a corner of one 
of the paddocks with it. There was no likelihood of it spreading and becoming 
here. Three years must elapse from the time of planting before it 
could be cut without injury and fed to stock. Stock appeared to like it. 
There was a fair quantity of the cactus growing at Langhorne’s Creek. 
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New Branch. 

The formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Gladstone was approved, 
with the undermentioned gentlemen as members: — Messrs. J. Sargent, 
W. O’Grady, J. Potter, W. Sargent, T. Hollitt, P. Sampson, T. Mutter, F. 
Mutter, R. Peters, W. Odgers, W. Growden, W. Hudson, G. Fisher, J. Connolly, 
T. Sando, W. Brayley, A. Anderson, R. Humphris, T. Brown, H. Fay, G. 
Black, W. Deeble, A. Carter, F. Aughy, R. Lines, W. Hancock, J. Smalla- 
combe, E. Davies, H. Schultz, A. Dinning. 

New Members op Branches. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the Branches as 
shown : — ^Yongala Vale, Messrs. B. Webb, G. H. Jansen *, Lyndoch, W. F. 
Haese ; Yabmana, A. R. ' Binke, J. Y. Pengeley ; Dawson, H. Davies ; 
Arden Vale and Wyacca, L* Schuttooffel ; Riverton, Ross Wilkinson, J. 
Johnson ; Redhill, H. Briggs ; Narrung, M. B. Hunt, G- A. McNicol, P. J. 
Clarke ; Angaston, J. C. Jacobs ; Keith, M. Torr, J. McIntyre ; Parilla Well, 
J. Fhvel, W. Flavel, H. Leak, J. Johnston, H. Hockley; Whyte-Yarcowie, 
A. J. Pratt ; Kanmantoo, Timothy Nolan ; Colton, L. Larwood ; Mount 
Barker, S. L. Hayman, Oscar Hughes ; Wirrabara, F. T. Jettner ; Kalanga- 
doo, Thos. Bott, J, McKenzie ; Hookina, C. B. Thompson ; Greenock, R. E. 
Radford, P. Gehling, B. Geyer, 0. BLruger, J. G. Arnold, W. Roenfeldt, D. B. 
Seebo, P. Kernich ; Wilkawatt, M. Neville, M. H. Gasmxer, H. H. Pritchard ; 
Elbow Hill, P, C. Wake, A. C. Wake, E. Story ; Morchard, G. McKenzie ; 
Lameroo, W. Lehman ; Pinnaroo, H. E. Dibben, L. M. Ferguson, J. Letheby ; 
Willowie, B. Bull, F. Richter. 



A Harvest Field. 
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SUPPLY OF STORE AND DAIRY CAnLE. 


VALUE OF MILK EEOOEDa 


By Alfred Mansell, in Journal of British Board of Agriculture, 

The question of the supply of suitable store cattle for the requirements of 
the feeder is of paramount importance at present. Its consideration is neces- 
sarily connected, however, with the enormous growth of the dairy industry, 
brought about by the annually increasing demand for dairy products. 

The various breeds and crossbreeds all have their advantages .and adapt- 
ability to certain districts, but the same general requirements must be fulfilled, 
such as early maturity, soundness and vigor of constitution, and economical 
production of meat of prime quality. These can only be secured by careful 
selection in type and conformation and the avoidance of breeding from scrubs, 
either on the side of the dam or sire. 

Breeding and Feeding for Beef Production. 

Speaking generally, the beef market now requires a medium-sized early 
maturing animal of the short-legged, blocky type, and well developed in all 
the best parts. Not only must the breeding be such as to produce this class 
of animal at maturity, but the calf must maintain a continuous growth from 
the time of its birth, and its development must not be retarded by withhold- 
ing, even for a short period, an adequate supply of food to promote a healthy 
and vigorous body. 

In rearing store cattle, whether for sale or ultimately disposing of as beef, 
everything should be done to keep on the calf flesh, to promote a healthy 
and vigorous growth and sound constitution ; and this can only be secured 
by a liberal supply of food under such conditions as wiU promote a full ^owt^ 
of hair, which enables them to withstand the inclement weather usually pre- 
vailing in the early months of the year. Cattle reared in this way may be 
described as thrifty, and are always keenly sought after. 

The aim should be to rear the calves in as natural a way as possible, and 
in the case of heifer calves intended to go into the dairy, it is a great mistake 
to get them fat ; they should run in open yards, have plenty of exercise, 
regular feeding, and to promote the dairy qualities they should be allowed 
to calve at about two years old rather than later. 
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If once a young animal is allowed to sink in condition, no amount of subse- 
quent high feeding will bring it back to the same thrifty state, and it will never 
develop the same depth of £esh ; on the contrary, if put on liberal rations 
it will become fatty, and lacik the nicely marbled meat which it should be 
the aim of every feeder to secure. 

In the past, large cattle, three to four years old, were readily disposed of 
for killing, but the public taste now prefers young, juicy meat, which can only 
be obtained from well-bred animals which have been liberally treated from 
birth, and are fit for the butcher at from 20 to 24 months old. 

Use of the Calves fkom Dairy Cattle as “ Stores.” 

Recognising that to produce first-class beef the foregoing conditions must 
prevail, it is a matter of surprise that a great many indifferent store cattle 
are placed on the market which, when fattened, can only compete with 
even inferior imported beef, and mr^t^ leave very unsatisfactory results to 
the feeder. 

The reason, which is obvious to anyone interested, is that a large proportion 
of these stores are the offspring of dairy cattle by scrub buUs, the breeder’s 
primary consideration being to secure a new milch cow. 

These miserable calves are usually sold at birth, are reared very badly, 
and taking into consideration their parentage and early treatment, can 
never be expected to develop into vigorous and thrifty cattle. 

Necessity for Good Sires. 

^igain, many of our small farmers, who may or may not be sellers of dairy 
produce, cannot afford to buy a good bull, and they have to resort to inferior 
animals to enable them to continue their breeding operations. 

Much has 'been said of late about the somewhat wholesale slaughter of 
calves, but I cannot think this prevails to any large extent where a good bull 
has been systematically used. In most cases where good sires have been 
continuously used, even on dairy cattle, the breeder has had no trouble in 
finding a customer at good prices for his calves for rearing purposes. 

It is not reasonable to expect that a market can be found for mongrels 
out of herds in which the custom has been to use any class of sire to secure 
pregnant cows. 

There seems to be a general impression that it is impossible to secure a 
suitable bull for a dairy herd, which could beget bull calves (to be steered), 
which will make good beef cattle. I cannot subscribe to this notion, as it 
surely cannot be necessary to eliminate in dairy-bred bulls good confornia- 
tion, wealth of flesh, and other desirable points likely to produce good feeding 
cattle. 

A method of encouraging the use of good bulls which has been adopted by 
the Flint and Denbigh Hunt may be mentioned. A bull is purchased by the 
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Hunt committee, and a stud fee of Is. per cow is paid to the farmer in charge, 
who also receives 5s. per week for the keep of the bull during about 24 weeks 
of the season. During the 16 years of the existence of this scheme 16,230 
cows have been received, and in the opinion of those best able to judge, this 
use of good bulls has raised the value of the stock by from £2 to £3 per head, or, 
at a moderate computation, it has added a capital value of £35,000 in stock 
to the wealth of the district. 

Mr. Robert Bruce, of the Royal Dublin Agricultural Society, also speaks 
in high terms of the results achieved in the improvement of cattle in Ireland 
by a somewhat similar scheme initiated by the Royal Dublin Society, and 
latterly carried on by the Irish Department of Agriculture. A certain sum, 
say £15, is paid by way of premium for a bull selected by a farmer for his own 
and his neighbor’s use, if such bull fulfilled certain requirements as to pedigree, 
etc. 

The premium may be extended for a second or even a third year, if the bull 
proves to be a desirable and fruitful sire. 

In non-dairying districts a scheme of this kind should prove of great assis- 
tance in raising the general standard of quality of the cattle. 

Value oe Milk Records. 

I am glad to note that a movement is on foot towards a more universal 
adoption of milk records. 

This movement has my heartiest approval, as I am convinced that in a 
large number of cases very unprofitable cows are kept in many dairies. If 
a farmer can increase his yield per cow by only lOOgalls. per annum, it means 
a considerable addition to his income, and greatly adds to the capital value 
of the herd. 

To know with certainty which cows are profitable, and which heifers 
should be kept to add to the herd from time to time, it is absolutely essential 
that a milk record should be kept. 

For all practical purposes it would suffice to weigh (rather than measure) 
each cow’s milk once a week, and it would be a splendid education for a farmer’s 
son to see this properly carried out. 

It is also important to test the quality of the milk as regards butter fat, 
because it does not necessarily follow that the cow which gives the most 
milk is the one most profitable to the farmer. The necessary apparatus is 
not costly, and any farmer who cares to take the trouble can easily carry 
out the test. 

When this is efficiently performed, a farmer is able to weed out the non- 
paying cows, and gradually build up a herd of good paying animals, and from 
these profitable cows he should be able to sell his bulls at good prices to dairy 
farmers. 
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In an admirable paper read before the Glasgow Agricultural Discussion 
Society in 1908 by the late Mr. John Speir, who was without doubt a great 
authority, it was stated that in the Gaupen Milk Record Society of 12 herds*, 
each pound of butter produced during the first year of its existence cost 
8d. per pound for food alone, whilst then (1908) it was produced for 4|d. 
and 4Jd. It was also claimed that milk records enabled the breeder who 
read them aright to increase his profits in two ways — (a) By increasing pro- 
duction ; (6) by decreasing his expenses. 

Mr. Speir quoted the following authentic cases : — 

(1) When the late Mr. Tisdale, of Holland Park, began farming, he bought 
12 of the best heifers he could find, and bred from the best of these and their 
produce for 25 years, during which period each oow*s milk was regularly 
weighed. His average for the best 12 heifers in his possession during his 
occupancy of Holland Park vras as follows : — For the first year, 450gall3 ; 
for the tenth year, 600galls. ; for the twentieth year, 868galla. 

(2) Mr. John Evens, Burton, Lincoln, who received the first prize for the best 
managed farm' in the show district of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1908, 
began to weigh the milk of each cow in March, 1885, and had continued to 
do so twice daily ever since. In 1890 and 1891 the average number of cows 
in milk 'was 33, which gave an average yield of 729galls. for these years. 
In 1904 and 1905 he had an average of 48 cows which gave 828galls, while 
the 33 best cows in 1905 gave an average of 923Jgalls. 

(3) The first society to keep milk records on a co-operative basis was that 
of Vejen. The average yield per cow for 12 herds for the first two years 
was 670galls., and the average for the eighth year was 730galls. — an increase 
of GOgalls. per cow all round. This, at 8d. per gallon, would be an increased 
return of 40s. per cow. Some of the herds, however, gave very much greater 
increases, viz,, from 477galls. to 880galls., and from 574galls. to 836galla. 

(4) A farmer in Sweden, who prided himself on having an extraordinarily 
good milking herd, joined one of the milk record associations in 1897, and 
during his first year his herd of 70 gave an average of SOOgalls, of milk. He 
sold off 42 of his worst milking cows and kept 28 of the very best, which he 
mated with a bull out of a known heavy-milking cow. In 1906 he had again 
a herd of 72 milking cows, all descended from these 28 selected animals, 
which gave an average of l,2I0galls. in that year. 

(6) One society in South Sweden, that of VaUakra, where Ayrshires were 
in great request, increased its average yield per cow from 670galls, of noilk 
during the first year to 876galls. in its sixth year. During the first year of 
its existence the average percentage of fat in the milk was 3*09, whilst in its 
sixth year the average increased to 3*21 per cent, of fat, notwithstanding the 
fact that the quantity of milk was 31 per cent, greater than it was six years 
previously. 
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(6) From 1898 to ,1903 Dr. Woll, of tlie Agricultural College of Wisconsin, 
caused every separate article of food which was- given to each of the 3& to 
38 cows in. the college herd during that period to be weighed. The milk, was 
also \yeighed and .analysed. The herd was composed of . selected specimens 
of each of the three or four principal dairy breeds. The results showed 
that, while one cow yielded butter of .the. annu ah value of £20, after payment 
had been made’ for all her food, the yield of butter from the others dropped, 
gradually till one actually produced £1 less value in butter than had been the 
cost of food alone consumed by her during that year. In the other two years 
during which the cow was tested she gave a small profit. These experiments 
conclusively proved that pedigree was of far greater importance than food, 
in, the production of milk or butter. . . . . . 

Breeding for Dairying .Pur^'OSEs. ‘ ; 

The dairyman’s aim should be to secure a good roomy class of Shorthorn or 
Shorthorn cross cow with size, flesh, and milk, in contradistinction to the 
COW’ having a tendency to grow fat and lumpy, with a poor udder and doubt- 
ful breeding qualities. , . . 

One of the greatest troubles -the dairy farmer (who gives thought to his-, 
business) has is to obtain a bull from a cow with a good milking record, and 
the keeping of milk records would help in this direction. 

. A great danger to the country, which must have disastrous results in the 
near future, is the w^astage of our very best dairy cows through their finding 
their w^ay to our populous towns, and being eventually sent to the butcher, 
when their yield of milk fails to prove remunerative to the owner. ..This 
system means an annual slaughter of a large number of our best dairy cattle, 
and great efforts shouhi be made to stem, if not entirely to put* an end to, 
this wholesale sacrifice of these fine animals, which should, if properly mated, 
reproduce what the nation is most in need of. One way to do. so would be 
to lessen the number of town dairymen who do not have their cows bulled, 
but find it cheaper to milk the cow as long as she is profitable, and then dis- 
pose of her as beef to the butcher. This, considered from all points, is a. 
difficult problem, and the question as to what can .be,, done to induce . the 
town dairyman to have his cows bulled is not easy of solution. At the same 
time there cannot be any doubt that he should be able to dispose of his calves 
at good prices, and, moreover, he would not be continually in, the -mfirjcet 
for newly milched cows, for which he.^requently pays extravagant prices, 
i am rather of opinion that if. the- town dairyin,an, gave it a trial he ..would 
find it not so unprofitable as he. seems to think, as.his expenditure in providing 
new milched cows would be much reduced, as he. would have a certain numbe? 
of his best cows periodically returning to profit. 
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Notwithstanding an easier tendency in the London market, the price for 
wheat locally remained fairly (Stationary during May, on the basis of 3s. lid. 
to 4s. for farmers" lots on trucks at Port Adelaide. Holders, it was' reported, 
were disinclined to sell, and probably the outlook for next season, both in 
this and the eastern States~help'ed 'to'maintaiirprice^at1feeir comparatively 
high levels. 

Under date, May 3rd, Beerhohn^s Evening Corn Trade List states — “ The 
wheatmarket has been quieter during the past week than for a long, time past, 
and what -may be described as a natural reaction in prices has taken place. 
Conditions, so far as supplies in the near future are concerned, have changed 
completely. In the first three months of the year, partly owing to exceptional 
causes, such as.±he. strike in the Argentiner-shipments-were.si]a^ll,^andr-stQxsks 
steadily decreased *, this . caused a very fair advance in prices. In April, 
imports increased, and the quantity now afloat is sufiiciently large to guarantee 
ample supplies for some time to come, even with quite moderate shipments 
for the next two or three months. Now that maize is beginning to move 
freely from the Argentine, wheat exports will, no doubt, be on a distinctly 
smaller scale than recently ; but against this must be put the expected very 
much larger exports from Canada. With regard to the more distant future, 
very little. can be safd'uritil a definite idea can be formed'as to the ”probable 
result of the next crops. : . 

“ It will be seen by the tabulated statement printed below that the world’s 
visible supply on May 1st was the largest for many years past ; the European 
total is smaller than last year, although, with this exception, the largest 
since 1895. The North American total, thanks to the Canadian quantity, 
is a very large onei Compared with April 1st there has been a decrease of 
only 265,000 quarters, against a decrease last year of 3,045,000 quarters. 
’ The average price of English wheat, 37s. lOd., was higher than in any previous 
year since 1895, with the exception of 1909, when it was 42s. 5d., and in 1898, 
when it was 38s. 4d. 

The World’s Visible Wheat Supply on May 1st. 

European U.S.— Canada. Total 


i 1 1U«*. 

Qtb. Qrs. • t. d. 

1012 10,960,000 12,365,000 23,525.000 37 10 

1011 12,050,000 6,600.000 18.630,000 30 11 

1910 10,160,000 5,936,000 16,045,000 . 33 0 

1909 7.876.000 6,360,000 14.225, OCO 42 5 

1908 ;. 9,485,000 6,036,000 . 14.520,000 31 6 

1907 9,480,000 10,400,000 10,?80,000 27 0 

1906 9,376,000 7,360,000 16,725,000 29 6 

1906 10.090,000 5,250,000 15,340,000 30 9 

1904 9,780,000 6,925,000 35,705,000 ' 27 8 

1903 .6,830,000 7,035,000 ■ 13,866.000 -26 10 

1902 8,670,000 7a0D41Q0__ —15330,000 29- 0- 

1901 9,075,660 8,176,000 17.250,000 ,26 8 

1900.. ■ 8,390,000 9,710,000 18,100,000 26. O’ 

1899 7,600,000 6,376,000 13,87,6.000 25 O' 

1898 . •. 7,500,000 4,260,000 11,760,000 .38 4 

1897 6,460,000 6,412,000 12,862,000 27 9 

1896 7,196,000 10,460,000 17,646,000 25 8 
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Stbamee Freights. — (May 2nd)— Steam 3 r 3 from South Australia to United Kingdom-Continent, full cargo rates 32s. 6d. per ton 
(10|d. per bush.) nominal. Parcels, Port Adelaide to London-Liverpool or Continent, 25s. per ton (8d. per bush.) ; Port Adelaide 
to Melbourne, 8s. per ton (2M. per bush.) ; to Sydney, 10s. 6d, per ton (3^d. per bush.). 

Sailer Freights. — From South Australia to United Kingdom-Continent, BOs. to 32s. 6d. per ton (Oi^d. to lO^d. per bush.) ; 
to South Africa, 253, to 27s. 6d. per ton (8d. to psr bush.). 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS, 


The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on June' 1st — 

Butter. 

Owing to the long continued spell of dry weather there has been a general shortage 
of cream, only a few districts having been able to keep up a regular supply. In conse- 
quence, the price of butter is higher for this period than it has been for a number of years. 
The present prices are : — Superfine, Is. 5Jd . ; pure creamery, Is. 4Jd. 

A. W. Sandford & Oo., Limited, report on June 1st— 

Butter. — ^The long absence of rain caused a further decided shrinkage in supplies of 
butter and cream. Throughout the month, however, very active sales were experienced 
in all grades, with prices well sustained. Best factory and creamery, fresh in prints, sold 
at from Is. 4d. to Is. fid. per pound ; choice separators and dairies. Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. ; store 
and collectors’. Is. Jd. to Is. IJd. 

Eggs. — ^No doubt the dry season is responsible for the lessening in supplies, but the 
principal factor is the ever increasing demand for South Australian eggs, consequently 
higher figures have obtained than for a number of years. Prime guaranted new-laid 
hen realised Is. 8d. per doz. ; duck, Is. 9d. ; ex cold store. Is. 4d. ; pickled sorts. Is. 2d. 

Cheese. — Stocks of South Australian makes are almost depleted, arid as coupled with 
this a 'strong inquiry was experienced, rates sharply advanced until tall prices ruled. 
Quotations, lOd. to lid. per pound. 

Bacoh and Hams. — ^With the setting in of winter conditions the demand has lessened. 
However, as ourers are not carrying heavy supplies of sides, middles, and hams, it is hoped 
that present quotations will maintain. Best factory-cured sides, T^d. to 8^d. ; hams, 9d. 
to lOd. 

Honey. — ^Brisk sales have been effected, the trade operating spiritedly for all lines of 
choice fiavored clear extracted. On the other hand, discolored and medium lots were 
slow. Values — Prime, 3d. to SJd. ; secondary, 2d. to 2id. ; beeswax, Is. 2id. 

Almonds. — ^Export as also local inquiries have kept the rooms nicely cleared, resulting 
in prices being well sustained. Brandis, 6d. ; mixed soft-shells, fi^d. ; kernel^ Is. 2id. 
per pound. 

Live Poultry. — ^A heavy month’s business has been experienced, possibly the result 
of the shortage in fodders causing farmers to reduce the number of their birds. Mean- 
while prices have well kept up for all coops of prime conditioned table sorts, the only 
dragging lines being consignments of light and weedy, which sold accordingly. Good 
table roosters fetched 2s, 9d. to 3s. 3d. each ; hens. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; cockerels, Is, 6d. to 
2s. 6d. ; ducks, 2s. to 3s. Id , ; geese, 4s. to fis. ; pigeons, fid. ; turkeys, SJd. to lOid. 
per pound live weight for prime ; poor and fattening sorts, 3 jd. to fid. 

Potatoes. — ^The late or principal crop of Gambiers have practically supplied the market. 
Certainly some parcels from Victoria have come along, but as the standard of quality 
of Gambiers has been maintained a substantial month’s business is recorded. Quotations 
—Gambiers, £fi fis to £fi 16s. on trucks Mount Gambier, the latter being for specially _ 
prime samples. 

Onions. — ^Decidedly higher average rates have ruled this season than for some time, 
and as stocks are exceptionally light the trend is towards firming values. Gambiers, £12 
to £12 16s. per ton on trucks Mount Gambier, 

Carcass jMeat. — ^During the winter months consignments of carcass pork and veal 
are offered at the Friday markets, the trade operating on that day for their week-end 
requirements. Good brisk sales have ruled for all prime handy weights. Shop porkers 
weighing from fiOlbs. to 901bs. sold at 4id. to fiid. per pound ; nice baconers, 1251b8. , 
to 140lbs., 4d. to 4}d. per pound ; medium, heavy, and rough sorts realised less money 
according to condition and quality. Prime daiiy-fed veal without head and feet and 
pluck was in good demand and sold at 2d. to 3d per pound ; medium and poor sorts. 
Id to 2d. per po^d. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the ramfeill for May, 1912, at the undermentioned 
stations, also -the average total rainfall for the first five months in the year, and the 
total for the five months of 1911 and 1912 respectively; — 



Adelaide .... 
'Hawker .... 

'Oradock 

Wilson...... 

Gordon 

.Quom ...... 

Port Augusta 
Port Germein 
Port Pirie . . . 
Crystal Brook 
Pt. Broughton 

Bute 

Hammond .. 

Bruce 

Wilmington . 

Melrose 

Booleroo Cntr 
Wirrabara, , . 

-Appila 

Laura 

Caltowie .... 
Jamestown . 
Gladstone . . 
Georgetown . 
Narridy .... 

BedhiU 

KoolKmga ... 
Carrieton. . . 
Eurelia . « . . . 

' Johnsburg. . • 


Orroroo .... 

0-2 

Black Bock . 

0-2 

Petersburg . . 

0*9 

Yongala .... 

Oil 

Terowie .... 

016 

. Yarcowie. . . . 

0-24: 

Hallett 

016 

.Moimt Bryan 

0*31 

Burra 

0-34 

Snowtown. . ♦ 

0-24 

Brinkworth. . 

o-w. 

Blyth. 

■ 0-44 

Clw ....... j 

. 0-86 

Mintaro Cnrtl. 

0-42 

, Watervale.; # . 

„ 0-69 

Auburn .... 

0-29 

, Manoora .... 

0-40 

; Hoyleton. . . . 

0*35 

Balaclava : ...... 

...0*13 

’ Ph T;«^akefi<ad 

^-0-21 

Saddleworih 

0*16 

Marrabd ... 

0-16 

Biverton ... 

0-21 

Tarlee 

OlO 

Stockport . . . 

0«14 


7-12 

4*55 

3*80 

3-94 

2*77 

2*17 

3-70 

2*41 

■ 1*40 

3-90 

1*99 

2*80 

6-29 

2*33 

1*96 

4*44 

2*51 

4*12 

3-77 

3*90 

2*30 

4-77 

4*39 

1*42 

4-79 

6*76 

1*17 

504 

5-29 

2*01 

.4-81 

5*22 

3*16 

4*90 

6*24 

2*10 

3-84 

6*46 

1*49 

2-81: 

2*05 

1*90 

5*90- 

5*82 

3*50 

7-57 

6*39 

2*96 

fi-02 

3*28 

1*50 

6*94 

4*15 

2*01 

4-99 

4*66 

1*39 

6*54 

5-33 

1*44 

5-42 

6-00 

1*68 

i 6*30 

6*36 

i 2*58 

5C0 

5-73 

1*47 

606 

6r91 

2*18 

5-61 

4-88 

1*83 

5-32 

4-76 

2*46 

502 

4-85 

1*87 

3-90 

3-20. 

1*34 

4-30 

3*85 

1*94 

315 

2*97 

1*34 

4-77 

3*10 

1*84 

4*26 

4*06 

1*19 

4*41 

5*11 

2*32 

'4*38 

4*70 

■ 1*47 

4*30 

5*04 

1*75 

4*41 

5-25 

2*18 

4*98 

5*13 

1*63 

4*43 

4*94 

1*87 

5*62 

6*09 

1*97 

5*31 

a*66 

2*45 

4*54 

5*05 

1;63 

5*52 

4*80 

2*29 

-7*72 

6*67 

3*37 

6*37 

6*70 

2*18 

.8*54 

8*64 

3*42 

7*82 

7*75 

2*84 

■ 6*71 

'4*68 

2*39 

6*£8 

6*38 

i-31 

5*-73 

6*00 

. 1*57 

6*16 

8-27 

• 2*15 

6-75 

506 

2-19 

6*14 

4*17 

1*57 

6*70 

6*10 

1*94 

5*89 

4 90 

209 

. 6*30 

3*94 

1-88 


For Av*ge. To End To End 
Station. May, to End May, May, 
1912. May. 1911. 1912. 


Hamley Brdge 
Kapunda.... 

Freeling 

Stockwell ... 
Nuriootpa .. 
Angaston ...' 
Tanunda ... 
Lyndoch ... 
Mfl.11a.lfl. ..... 
Boseworthy . 

Gawler 

Smithheld .. 
Two Wells... 
Virginia. .. ... 

Salisbury.... 

Teatree Gully 
Magill ...... 

Mitcham .... 

Orafers 

Clarendon .. 
Morphett Vale 
Hoarlunga. . . 
Willunga ... 
Aldinga .... 
Norman ville. 
Yankalilla. . . 
Eudunda. . . . 
Sutherlands . 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mt.' Pleasant . 
Blumberg, . ... 
Gumeirocha . . 
Lobethal ... 
Woodside . . . 
Hahndorf . , . 

Naime 

Monnt B^ker 
Echuiiga .... 
Macclesfield. . 
Meadows ... 
Strathalbyn . 
Oallington .. 
lAngh’rhe’s. B. 



Wallaroo ... 
Kadina , . . , \ 
Moonta . 
.Green!s Plams 
Maitland ... 
Ardrossan .. 
Pt Victoria. • 
Ourramulka. . 
Minlaton ... 
IStansbnry .. 
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BAl NF A LL T A BLE — continued. 


Station. 

For “ 
& 

Av*ge. 
to End 
May. 

To. End 
May, 
1911. 

To End 

JSS 

Station; 

For 

Av*ge. 
to End 
May. 

To End 
May, 
1911. 

To End 
May, 
1912. 

Warooka ... 

0*39 

540 

7-24 

2--78^ 

Bordertown. . 

0-38 

6-03 

6-43 

1-54 

Yorketown . . 

043 

546 

6-£8 

3-32 

Wolseley ... 

0-46 

5-42 

5-81 

M5 

Editkburgh. .. 

0-35 

5-54 

4-83 

2-85 

Frances .... 

0-35 

5-79 

7-44 

2-59 

Fowler’s Bay 

Ml 

4-28 

3-20 

3-09 

^^aracoorte . . 

0-64 

6-65 

7-36 

3-78 

Streaky Bay. 

045 

4-79 

5-80 

2-35 

Lucindale . . . 

0-66 

6-65 

7-43 

4-41 

Pt. Elliston.." 

"0-37 

■ 4-60 

4-86 

2-63. 

Penola 

1-21 

8-16 

9-91 

7-38 

Ft. Lincoln.. 

0*57 

6-15 

4-87 

642. 

Millicent .... 

1*54 

9-07 

12-53 

6-97 

Cowell ...... 

049 

447 

4-69 

4 09. 

Mt. Gambler. 

1-51 

10-02 

13-13 

8-36 

Queenspliffe. . 

048 

5-85 

— 

3-79 . 

Wellington.. . 

0-32 

5-25 

5-09 

1-66 

Port Elliot. . , 

.0-62 

6-85 

5-88 

3-60 : 

Murray Brdg. 
Mannum .... 

0-22 

4-86 

4-59 

1-03 

Goolwa ...... 

0-63 

6-02 

7-18 

3-92; 

0-6 

4-34 

2-74 

' 1-'C4 

Mpningie . . .. 

0*72 1 

6-14 

5-18 

3-01 ; 

Morgan ..... 

,0*1 

3-33 

4-16 

1-66 

Kingston. . . . 

1*99 

748 

7-75 

6-05, 

Overland Gmr. 

— 

4-17 

6-21 

1-G6 

Kobe 

0-94 

747 

9-25 

4-68 i 

Eenmfu*k 



3-60 

1 6-35 

1-21 

Beachport. . . 
Goonalpyn... 

1-56 

049 

8-16 

,5-35 

lC-79 

5-16 

5-21 

2-20 

Lameroo .... 

0-54 


1 1*33 

1 

1 

1-56 




1 
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on 

Page 
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June, 
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June. 

July. 

Amyton • • 

1170 



ITfll+.h - r 

1*208 

29 

27 

Angaston 

1180 

29 

27 

TTiTIgflftAfA , 

* 

3 

2 

Appila-Tarrowie .... 

t 



Kingston 

1208 

29 

27 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

♦ 



Koppio 

t 

27 

25 

Artlnirton 

* 





« 

27 

25 

BalaMava 


■ 


T ifi.mAimn , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1193 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

• 

— 



Leighton 

e 


__ 

Belalie North 

1176 

29 

27 

Tiipson 

« 




Blyth 

U81 

25 

23 


1200 

26 

24 

BoVhill 

e 



. . . . » * . r . 

T illAITtdftlA , , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1208 

1 

Bowmans 

Bute 

» 

t 

27 

25 

25 

22 

Lyndoeh 

MAftCilliYWiy , 

1200 

1200 


— 

Butler 

t 




» 

6 

4 

Oaltowie ’...• 

« 

29 

27 

^ ^ 

MaDaTa 

e 

3 

1 

Carrieton 

m 

27 

25 

TMTATlTl’IlTn , , . ^ T . t t t 1 

e 

29 

27 

Cherry Gardens .... 

1198 

25 

23 

Meadows 

1202 



Clare ..••«• 

1182 

28 

26 

MATtingiA , , , Y . 1 1 • 1 1 

1203 

29 

27 

Clarendon 

* 

24 

22 

MilKAATlf. , , T r T T 1 , 1 t 

« 

11 

9 

Colton ...» 

1187 

29 

27 


1188 

29 

27 

Coomooroo 

1171 

1 


MiTllp-tflTl , , ^ ^ , r 

« 

29 

27 

Coonalpyn 

1192 





29 

27 

Coorahie 

1188 

29 

27 

MonAT+rt Snnfih 

« 


Oradock • 

t 



MontAith T , 




Crystal Brook ...... 

« 



Mhonta 

1187 



Cummins 

t 

29 

27 

Moorlandfl , , , ^ ^ , , , 

♦ 



Davenport.. 

1171 



Morohard . . it... 

1173 



Dawson 

1172 


•iM 

.Morgan ^ ^ 

1195 

29 


Dingahledinga ...... 

« 

u 

12 

Morphett Vala * ^ 

1203 



Dowlingville 

« 



Mount Barker 

* 

27 

25 

Elbow fiill 

1188 


- 

Mount Bryan , 

1177 

29 

27 

Forest Bange 

* 

27 

25 

Mount Bryan East ,. 

t 

8 

6 

Forster 

1192 

15 

13 

Mount Gambler .... 

1210 

8 


Frances 

« 

28 

26 

Mount Pleasant .... 

1203 

14 

12 

Freeline 

* 

— 



Mount Eemarkable . . 

1178 

26 

24 

GttwlerBiver ...... 

1188 

— 


Mundoora 

« 



Georgetown 

1176 

29 

27 

Nantawarra , , , , . , 

1184 

26 

24 

Geranium 

1193 

29 

27 

Karacoorte 

1211 

8 

13 

Gladstone 

+ 


■ j 

Nanidy , - 

1177 



Greenock 

t 

— 


Naming ... 

1203 

29 

29 

Green Patch 

1188 

24 

22 

Northfield . . ^ , , , , » , 

e 

25 

23 

Gumeraoha '. 


24 

22 

ParillaW^'.., 

* 

Hartley 

1199 


27 

Pairakie 

e 

1 

6 

Hawker....... • .... 

1173 

24 

29 

Paskeville . ..«••• 

1187 

27 

25 

Hookina 

« 

29 

27 

Pehola T T , 

« 

1 

5 

Ixonhank .......... 


28 

26 

Penong ...... - - . , , 

1189 

8 

13;. 

Kadina 

« 

25 

23 

, PfitinA . . ^ • t • i 

• 

Eadangadoo 

1206 

18 

13 

Pine Forest 

t 

25 

23 

Eanmantoo 

1199 

29 

27 

Pinnaioo 

1196 

22 

20 
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on 
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on 
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June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

Port Broughton . . a . 

« 

28 

26 

Waikerie 

1196 


p— 


1205 

15 

20 

‘Wareowie 

* 



Port (JflnriAiTi , , 1 - . . 

1178 

1 


Watervalft ...p,,.. 

* 




1178 

1 

6 

Wepo’wie - 

1173 





Quom 

T»A/»>iin 

« 

1178 

25 

23 

Whyte-larcowie . , , a 
Wilkawatt 

t 

1196 

— 

— 

- - -- - 

* 



Willowie a. a* 

1174 

21 

19 

R.iirArfrtTi ... .... 

1185 



Willunga ..a 

*■ 

1 

6 

Baddleworth 

« 

2L 

19 

Wilmington 

1174 

— 

— 

SoliaVhiiTV ... 

1186 

4 

2 

Wirrabara 

1175 


— 

RliA.rinAn 

*. 



Wirrega , 

1212 



— 

Sherlock 




— 

Woodaide 1 

« 

— 

— 

Rfrtftlr'nnrf. 

* 

28 

26 

Yabmana 

1191 

— 1 

— 

ftfmtlinlViTrTi 

1205 

24 

22 

Yadnarie 

1191 

29 

27 

ftnfllAvlATIflfl 




Yallunda ...... a # a a 

m 



— 

TAfmTA 

¥ 

1 

6 

Yongsla Vale .... a . 

1179 

29 

27 

Uraidlaand Summ6rt*ii 

1206 

3 

1 

Yorketown 

* 

8 

13 

Utera Plains 

1189 

29 

27 



1 



•No report teeelTed durtng the month of May. tOnly formal bnslnen tranaaeted at the last meeting. 
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IHE AGRICIILTURAL BUREAU OF _SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every; producer should be a member of the Agricultural -Bureau. A postcard to i 
the Depa^rtmeut jof Agriculture will hriug infonnation as to the name and address of . 
the secretory ' of t^e nearest Branch. 

If the neatest. Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form-a new one, /^rite. to the department for fuller particulars concerning the’ 

f work* of this itstitution. . ' , 

' ■' . ■ . • ■ ' -ii 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

I Edited hy, pBoaoB G-. Nicholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture- 

' ■ I UPPER-NORTH d:istr;iot. / 

. ; ' i (PETERSBURG and NORTHyVARO.) . ' 

: ; : . j ■. • ’ . . 

. ^Amyton; Sp. i 

(Average annual rainfail, lljin.) 

Peesbnt. — ^Messrs. T. O’Donoghue (chair), T. Ward, T. Griffin, R. Brown, E. E. and 
S, H. Mills, W. and H. K. Gum, J. J. Cormack, S, Thomas, D. P. Aitken, A. Crisp (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Mixed Farming. — ^Mr.W. Gum read a paper on this subject. Wheat-growing, he said, 
was undoubtedly the farmer’s principal source of income, but while this was so, it did 
not do to rely entirely on it in a district where the rainfall was light and uncertain. The 
prudent fanner would combine every branch of agriculture practicable in the district 
in which he lived, as one branch depended to a large extent on the others. If they did 
not grow wheat they could not store up food for their dairy herds, their young horses, 
their poultry, and their pigs, for dry years. One acre of wheat, with a good crop and a 
good price, was worth five acres of grass. They should fallow early and work their land 
well in the spring-time, and also after every rain in the summer, to conserve the moisture. 
By experimenting with the different wheats they could ascertain the variety which best 
suited their particular land. For seven years he had been experimenting with Viking 
and Federation wheats, and under equal conditions, he had found that Viking had given 
the best results every time. This variety had yielded from 1 Jbush. to Sbush. per acre more 
than other varieties. As a result of these experiments, he had decided to sow only Viking 
this year. This wheat was reared by the late Mr. King, of Georgetown, It was a very 
rapid grower, and therefore a good wheat to sow late. The rapid-growing wheat was the 
best for this district. Many good varieties were too slow, /S’Acep.— Sheep came next 
in importance. They destroyed all rubbish during fallowing time, and with sheep 
no feed was wasted. Therje was very little labor attached to them, and they kept the 
house well supplied with meat. Lamb-raising for the freezing works was the most im- 
portant feature in connection with sheep. The best breed to keep was the Merino ewe, 
mated with either the Shropshire or Lincoln ram. The lambs of this cross developed 
much more quickly, and were heavier than the pure Merino lamb. No set time could be 
given for lambing, as that depended on the season. If there was plenty of green feed, 
the earlier the better. It was important to have small paddocks, and to change the sheep 
frequently from one to another. Four paddocks of 50 acres each, with a regular system 
of changing the sheep, would carry one-third more sheep than one paddock of 200 acres, 
and the sheep would also do much better. Frequent changing was most needed from the 
time the lambs were dropped until they were ready for the freezer. Dairying . — ^In dry 
districts like this, dairying would only pay for about four or five months in the year, 
owing principally to the lack of green feed in the summer months, and the long distances 
to travel for water. All bull calves should be killed as soon as they were dropped, as they 
did not pay to rear. Dairying in the northern districts had been paralysed by the disease 
among dairy herds. Hcr^e-^breeding . — This was a good paying line, and one to which 
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6very farmer should give his attention. Mares should be mostly kept, for they reared 
foals, would work 10 months in the year, and would do as much work as a gelding, besides 
keeping up the supply of working horses. The best stallion procurable should be used, as 
it would pay best in the end. It was occasionally necesiaary to rear a light horse for light 
harness, but draught horses paid best. Poultry.— ‘This industry was sometimes' looked 
down upon as an unimportant one, but it helped to diminish the local store bill, besides 
keeping the banking account intact. Egg-production was the thing to be aimed, for. 
If properly directed, children could do the necessary- labor of attending to the fowls. 
pigs , — Pigs should always be kept shut up. not in a close stye, but in a large pig-proof 
yard. They should be kept clean,’ and fed on good wholesome food. ' No flesh of any 
description should be given to them. When the pigs were killed, the bacon would then be 
of a solid wholesome nature. The Garden . — ^Every farmer should put aside a small portion 
of his farm for growing fruit trees. He could say this from his own 26 years’ experience. 
In some years he had grown a lot of fruit, and in dry years little, but the sample which he 
had tabled at the meeting was a good proof that good fruit could be grown in the distilct. 
He had grown as flne a class of peach and apricot in some years as could be grown in the 
southern districts. Fruit could only be grown here under a system of irrigation by floo'd 
waters. The best kind of soil was a limestone rubble or porous subsoil. Clay subsoil 
was not good for fnut trees. The fruits best adapted for this district were peaches, 
apricots, plumsi nectarines, quinces, and mulberries. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Brown favored rearing the bull calves instead of the heifer calves, because one could get 
just twice as much for them when they were two or three years old. Mr. Ward said that 
his experience had proved that the dairy paid better than ewes and lambs. 


Coomooroo. May 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Berryman (chair), J. Brown, W. Robertson, E, Brice,, R. and A. 
Polden, A. Toholke, M. Robertson, and two visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. — Mr. W. Robertson initiated an interesting discussion on this 
subject. He thought every farmer should keep a few sheep, as a means, of increasing 
his income. He prkerred dry sheep, as he thought lamb-raising was risky in this district. 
Mr. Berryman’s opinion was that wheat -growing should be the farmers’ first thought, 
and sheep second. He favored Merinos for this district, as they were the best wool pro- 
ducers, and did not give trouble by going through fences. He believed in keeping wetliers, 
as there was always a. sale for good mutton. He would not let sheep and horses nui to- 
gether in the same paddocks, as the sheep spoiled the feed to a certain extent. He would 
always give the, horses and cattle the preference of the feed, as the sheep would do well 
where other stock wotild. starve. He ad-vised members to always buy young sheep off 
shears, and have nothing to do with old or wrinkly-necked sheep, Mr. R. Polden said 
sheep with clean points were genei*ally the best to keep, as tlie wool was longer in staple 
and, as a rule, better in quality. Mr. Brown would not keep one flock of sheep too long, 
but have a change of blood occasionally. He thought that one sheep to four acres was 
all this district would carry. Mr. A. Polden gave his opinion that the wool was best 
when the sheep were three years old, after that it would deteriorate. in quality. 


Davenport, May 16, 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present, — Messrs, Roberts (chair), Bothwell, Bice, Messenger, Gosden, Sanderson, 
Holdsworth, Lecky (Hon. Sec.)’- 

Water Conservation. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. Gosden : — “ Provisions 
made ior^ water. conservation by the State* of South Australia compare favorably, with 
those of any of her sister States. Despite the many good schemes carried out by- the 
Hydraulic Engineering- Department in .the northern p€«ts df Qur,State, these have proved 
inadequate.. Especially has this been the case in the district of Davenport (a. .district 
which gave promise at one, time of a large and successful fruit industry) where insufflcient 
water supply drove the_ producer from the land. Three producers who did not depend 
entirely on the water service remain to-day, and have not only produced the feest- fri^t 
grown in this State, but have also , successfully competed in markets against aU-,comers. 
This alone proves the potentialities of the land under proper irrigation. At the same time 
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that many of our would-be producers were driven from the land, millions and millions 
of gallons of water rushed down the Saltia Creek only to find its destiny in the ocean. 
Owing largely to the immense watershed at Saltia this creek flows three or four times 
a^ually to Nectar Brook’s once. During the first six or seven years after the construc- 
tion of Nectar Brook reservoir the reservoir did not receive sufficient floodwater to reach 
the first outlet pipe, while Saltia Creek during one year of this period flowed no less than 
seven times, and on one occasion the flood reached 6ft. up the gum trees in the creek, 
and was 60y^. wide. This goes to show what immense volumes of water pour down this 
creek from time to time to do little more than waste, passing as it does through its only 
outlet between two l^s of rock only 50yds. apart. Beneath the surface of the creek 
bed, some 20ft. or so in the deepest parts, a natural barrier of rock extends from hillside 
to hillside, forming a natural and eflEective barrier, and so far as one can judge perfectly 
impervious to water. This then naturally suggests itself as a possible site for a large 
leservoir at a moderate outlay. As to the holding nature of the bed of the creek every- 
thing points in its favor, as all the wells in creek are full of good water, and one of 
our water supplies enters through a 6in. main at the very point suggested for the con- 
struction of a weir. The main is about 18ft. below the surface, and the bar of rock extends 
immediately under the outlet pipe. All waters therefore have to rise to this level before 
finding egress. At this point, also, the soil on top of the bar appears impervious to water. 
A retaining wall of clay has been constructed upon this and extends light across the creek, 
and is brought within 2ft. of the surface. Although the bed of the creek is of gravel 
and is stony in nature the water after rain lies on the surface for months without any 
further rainfall. Any water that soaks through the gravel is held by this retaining wall, 
and the water from here is the clearest and best in the district. It depends entirely on 
expert opinion as to any engineering difficulties that may present themselves, but to the 
casual observer there seems no great difficulty in carrying out a good water scheme. One 
thing certain, it never would lack for long sufficient water. If this scheme cannot be 
carried out, then the only alternative is to turn our attention to springs on the north of 
Saltia Creek. One of our late hydrauho engineers said a few years ago that his opinion 
was that there was more water in the springs of Thompson Gap, Depot Creek, and South’s 
Creek than all the springs^ from which we are now drawing. If this is so, there is one thing 
necessary besides the laying of pipes to tap these springs. There are times of the season 
when we need more than a normal supply of water, and to meet this demand tanks for 
storage are absolutely necessary. Cement tanks, like the splendid arrangement of the 
Woolundunga service, would meet all the requirements. Open dams are not suitable 
owing to the poor holding ground if any depth is obtained ; and the suggestion of shallow 
ones would never be entertained by our hydraulic engineers owing to loss by evaporation. 
The altitude of th^se springs would allow water to be conveyed by gravitation many miles 
west and north-west of Port Augusta. Seeing that manufacturers and producers have 
suffered in the past through an insufficient water supply, may we not reasonably expect 
history to repeat itself ? With the expected influx of population in the near future and 
the construction of the Western Australian railway, further water conservation should 
then commend itself to our earnest consideration.” A discussion followed, in which all 
memb^s^ took part. The question was raised that, in the event of a further supply of 
water being necessary and the Saltia scheme, as outlined by the writer, being adopted, 
what route would be open to the railway to make room for the reservoir. One speaker 
was of opinion that if the scheme were adopted it would inflict an injustice on those who 
had gardens at Stirling and were dependent upon the floodwaters of Saltia Creek. 


Dawson, April Z1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10 Jin.) 

PRBsii]srT.--Messrs. E. W. Smart (chair), P. H. Baker, S. Smart, P. Quinn, 0. Burden. 
T, R. Hughes, X Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Hai^owinq Gbowinq Crops. — S. Smart, in initiating a discussion, said that he 
had tried harrowing his crops whilst they were growing during the past two years, but he 
did not intend to continue. He found that the results wore better when he did not harrow 
after rain. Mr. Baker intended giving the practice a trial for a number of years. The 
Chairman fully believed in harrowii^ the crop. After a lengthy discussion the majority 
of members expressed views in favor of the use of the harrow on the growing crop. 
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Hawker, May 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, lljin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. J. Pymar (chair), J. Palin, A. E. Peineler, A. J. Ireland, 
A. H. Rhymer, and J. H. Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Import Duty on Super. — ^Members were of opinion that the rise in the price of 
super, which would follow the imposition of an import duty would be a serious matter to 
the farmer, and it was decided to oppose the proposal. 

Horse-Brebdino Society. — ^Mention was made of the fact that there was not a 
suitable draught stallion in the district, and members decided to move with the idea of 
forming a horse-breeding society. 


Morchard, April 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, ll^in.) 

Present.— Messrs. E. J. Kitto (chair) W. Toop, W. Keiohstein, J. B. McBougall, H. A. 
Toop, R. Jasper, W. A. Toop, and B. S. McCallum (Hon. Sec.). 

Eallowinq. — ^Mr. W. A. Toop read a short paper on “ Eallowing.” To get the best 
results from wheat-growing in this class of country, he said, the farmer must fallow all the 
land which was to be put under crop. Not only was this the case, but the best yields would 
be reaped from mrly fallow. It was a great mistake to be finishing fallowing when one 
ought to be hay cutting. He liked to get on to the fallow when the ground was as wet 
as he could work it, and finish all the ploughing by the end of August. Ploughing later 
than that usually ensured a lot of oats in the wheat crop. Early fallow could be worked 
down well, and a loose mulch kept on the top to keep the moisture in. He would harrow 
the fallows in September, and after each good rain. Mr. J. B. McDougall agreed with 
the views expressed in the paper. Mr. W. Reichstein thought it best to commence fallow- 
ing immediately after harvest. 


Mount Remarkable, April 24. 

(Average annual rainM, 21in.) 

Present,— Messrs. L. A, Bauer (chair)» L. George, J. McIntosh, W. Foot, M. G. Giles^ 
G* H. Goddard, W. Oldland, T. H. Casley, and H. H. Davie (Hon. Sec.). 

Imported Superphosphates. — Considerable discussion took place concerning a pro- 
posal recently made that an import duty should be imposed on superphosphates. A 
resolution was unanimously carried protesting that such action would seriously damage 
the producing industries of the State. 

Infertile Eggs. — ^Mr. Giles exhibited some infertile eggs, which had lain in a dish 
since early in January. No preservative had been employed, yet, on examination, the 
members agreed that the eggs were quite suitable for cooking purposes. 

Water Conservation Scheme. — A, discussion took place concerning the need for 
some adequate water supply for the district, and it was resolved to call a public meeting 
at Melrose to discuss the^question. 


Wepowie, April 30. 

(Average azmual rainfall, 12m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. C. Halliday (chair), C. Knauerhause, 0. Pearce, J. Crocker, G. 
Roooke, M. M, Irvine, W. Hetzel, J, and T. F, Orrook (Hon. Sec,), and two visitors. 

Import Duty on Super. — ^The following resolution was carried : — “ That this Branch 
is strongly opposed to the suggestion to impose an import duty on manures.” 

' Stubble-burning. — ^Members were of the opinion that March 1st was the most suitable 
date for stubble-burning in this district. 


im 
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Wilmington, May 1. 

(Average annual rainfall. 17 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Hannagan (chair),- A. R. Gloede, Noll, Hill, Zimmermann, W., 
J.; and G. Schiippan, .and B. Jericho (Hon. Sec.). 

Imported Superphosphates. — Some considerable amount. of discussion took place 
concerning- a proposal to impose an import duty on superphosphates. A resolution 
WAS unanimously carried protesting against such an action. 

Stubble-Burning. — ^Discussion took place, concerning a proposal to empower district 
councils to fix. dates for stubble-burning. A resolution was passed agreeing with the pro- 
pppal. .... 

Care op Farm Implements, — ^A paper on this subject was read by Mr, A., R, , Gloede. . 
It was necessary, he said, for every farmer to take particular care of his implements. 
Sheds should be erected, and all implements, but more particularly those with woodwork, 
should be placed in them out of the weather. After using, all grease and dirt should 
be cleaned off. A note should be made in a book, kept specially for that purpose, of any 
parts that need repairing. If this were done, all that was necessary when again starting 
work was to screw up all the nuts and oil freely. All the woodwork of the implements 
should be occasionally painted. 


Wiirowie, April 30> . 

. Present, — ^Messrs. T. Hawke (chair), A. W. Howard, S. C. Greig, D. S. and I. McCallum, 
B.^E. Schmidt, A. and F. Gray, A. and J. Stone, W. P. Foulis (Hon. Seu.)vand>five visitors. 

J PrCKLTNG Wheat. — ^Mr. D. McCallum delivered an interesting address on the subject 
of the pickling of seed wheat. He referred to the method adopted on the Gawler Ranges 
50 years ago, of using boiling water, and frequently using unslaked lime.. The practice 
was to sow the wheat whilst it was still wet, the belief being that if sown dry it would not 
germinate. The average wheat yield of the State was 20,000;000bush, and a loss of 
lib. per bushel through smut would .mean a monetary loss to the State of about £60,000; 
While pickling did not always entirely prevent smut, it would-be found to greatly lessen . 
it. It was not his practice in the early days to pickle wheat for dry sowing ; hut if the 
wheat were sown unpickled for a series of years the smut would appear. He had sown 
two strips of ground, situated side by side, one with the drill, and the other with the 
broadcast seedsower. The seed sown with the latter was free from smut, but the former 
crop had to be put through the winnower twice before it was marketable. He had also 
sown a plot of Gluyas alongside a plot of Marshall’s No. 3 which had smut in it, but was 
pickled. The result was a loss of about one bag to the acre of the Gluyas on account of 
the smut, .and there was also considerable difficulty in disposing of the wheat. The 
McCabe pickier was the most suitable,; other methods would be found satisfactory if 
carried out carefully. It was essential -that every grain should come into contact with 
the solution. Machinmy in use at the present time crushed the smut balls and distributed 
the .dust throughout the grain : hence the necessity of damping every seed with the pickle 
Half a pound of bluestone to 4bush. of wheat, and' sufficient water to damp the whole, was 
strong enPugh'for the solution. With the McCabe pickier he used lib. of bluestone . to 
Sgalls, of water, and this worked out to about the strength mentioned above. Three 
pounds were dissolved in 15galls. of water at a time, so that an even strength was kept up. 
Where a stronger solution had been used it was found that the crop was thinner-. With 
the MoOabe pickier it was necessary to pour the wheat in slowly, so that all smut balls, 
oats, &o,, rose to the surface and could be skimmed off. He did not think it wise to depend . 
on the pickier to clean the grain. It was advisable to put it through twice, though it 
might take a little more time. He had had the McCabe pickier for two years, and had 
not been troubled with smut. When he pickled well he had a comparatively free crop. 
Last season he saw a crop which appeared good for four bags per acre, and which had to 
be cut for hay on account of smut. Smut in hay was not injurious. In dipping the bag 
the grains in the centre did not get wet. He did not find any difference in sowing wet or 
dry. He liked to go into the market knowing that he had a perfect sample of wheat. 
This could only- be got by careful pickling. Members, generally agreed that the McCabe 
methbd was the best, as by it the smut balls and rubbish could be removed. Mr. B. E. 
Schmidt ^d that if smutty seed were, sown there would almost certainly be some smut 
in the orOp.* He preferred the McCabe, because it was easier and more effective, andr 
acted aj^ost as a grader. Mr, S. McCallum said each one must satisfy himself as to the 
besfmethod and conditions. Some thought seed stoild be pickled a month before 
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He always pickled a short time before sowing, It paid to pickle, though it was not so 
hecessary .when sown. dry. Mr. A. Stone strongly favored the method that allowed 
skimming. He would not pickle clean seed sown early and dry. It would pay to select 
seed. He did not altogether agree with the idea that machinery tended to increase the 
smut in a crop. Mr. S. C. Greig would always pickle wheat to bo sown wet. Clean 
seed to be sown dry did not require pickling. He had found dipping the bag effective. 
He used lib. of bluestono to Sgalls. of water. Mr. A. Gray thought the drill crushed 
the smut balls, and thus tended to make the crop dirty. Sprinkling was not satisfactory# 
as the smut got into the grooves of the grain and was not reached by the pickle. He used 
8ozs. to 12ozs. of bluestone to the bag of wheat. He, had tried washing the grain, but 
the result was not satisfactory. Mr. Hawke did not agree with the suggestion that the 
drill was responsible for smut in tjie crops. His experience was different from that of 
other members in this regard. Mr.^Hdward drew attention to the fact that when the .grain 
was dipped in the bag there were minute air bubbles surrounding the grains, and enclosing 
smut spores. These prevented the free action of the pickle. Several members had noticed 
smut in self-sown cro])s ? but this was attributed to the wheat having become contaminated 
in the harvester, and fallen out of this machine on to the ground.^ 


” - Wirrabara, May 4. 

Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. P, J. Ciirnow (chair), A. B. Stott, W* and W. H. Stevens, W* 
Bowman, C. H. Curnow, G. and G. Hollett, W. Marner, C. F. H. Borgas, A. R. Wood- 
lands (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. ,* r: ; ^ 

Zantb Currants. — ^Tho follbwiiig paper was read by* the Chairman : — vi the many 
industries followed in tMs State t^t of cuirant-gro\ving h^ proved one of the most 
profitable during recent yeks. The climate suits the Zante currant vine, which fiourishes 
in every part of South Australia, .even in the drier districts where irrigation ha« to be 
resorted to. Our dry, humid atmosphere’ evidently provide conditions similar to those 
of Greece, of which the vine is a native, for, except in abnormal seasons, the fruit ripens 
regularly and during our best- drying period of the year. South Australia oij^es it to 
Mr. W. C. Grasby (late of the Garden and Field) that currant^growing can be piofitably 
carried oh. Prior to the visit of this gentleman to Greece little waa known of the ‘ ringing ’ 
pjrocess that now makes it possible to taise a payable crop. The land under oultivation 
to the Zante currant vine is rapidly increasing in acreage, and will continue to. increase 
until 'the inevitable over-pioduot.ion takes place. The currant will grow on any kind of- 
spil, but a good loam with a clay bottom is to be recommended. In the Wirrabara dis-- 
triot this vine grows well in limestone soil,, but will not live so long as on the former class? 
of Jand. Where a good deep subsoil is available there is no leason to doubt that the- 
currant vino, in spite of the cincturing process, which is said to shorten the life of the 
plant, should live to a considerable age. After selecting the soil, break it up to a good, 
depth and then proceed to lay off. the rows. On good land currant vines should be planted 
with not loss than 13ft. between the plants and 10ft, between the rows ; that is, where- 
only one stem or cordon is used. On extra good soil, and where irrigation can be resoited 
to, 20ft. is a good distance. The writer favors the digging of holes ISin. square and down 
to the clay. After planting, cut the young vine back to two eyes ; cultivate the soil well, 
and the subsequent season the leader should be cut back to a length of Oin. or a foot. With 
the third pruning the leader should be taken iip to the wire and bent for a foot or so along 
it. The growth made, during the previous season will regulate this. The fourth year 
the laterals can be cut back to two or three* buds, and these can be allowed to fruit. The 
main limb along the w^re should now be 5ft. or 6ft. long, and from now on should he 
encouraged to make good growth, which must be cut back every year only into good 
solid wood. The whole length of 20ft should be reached by the sixth or seventh year.. 
The first wire should be. 2ft. from the ground and the top .wire 1ft. 9m. above that.'. I 
db'nbt favor ringing until after the fifth year from , planting. Up to that age the -vines 
should grow as much as possible, A check .caused by* too early ringing can do no good; 
The writer’ has tried three methods of ringing, Wljien this system was first introduced' 
it was* recommended that a piece, of bark a sixteenth of an inch in diameter should be 
out but. , This plan was followed for years, but I found, after lengthy experience, that suOh. 
a wide cut caused the formation of two, many * bucks,® or overgrown ^it, and the fruit, 
did not ripen so evenly as when a very slight cut is made. Some.seasons the. bunches 
wbtiid ripen on . one side, feaving ijhe othei^ side quite green. For several season? past 
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different method has been adopted. After the removal of the bark a larp Saynor pruning 
knife is run right round the vine stem and is pushed into the green bark with slight pressure. 
Only one ring is made. This plan gives best results, as the sap is only slightly checked. 
Two years ago the single cut, being made spiially round the vine stem for a length of a 
foot or so, was tried ; but this plan showed no improvement over the last, and meant 
more work. When the fruit is ripe do not pick bunches that are not black all over ; half* 
green fruit dries a red color and is worth less on the market. In good weather currants 
^1 dry in three days. Do not over-dry. After removing the fruit from bunches (and the 
small grower doss this by hand) rub it through a winnower sieve, breaking up all small 
sticks which will pass through a long mesh sieve, and finish pickuig by hand. After 
cleaning thus, put the currants in boxes to sweat. All fruit that is too dry will take up 
moisture from the others, thus an even sample is secured. A simple method of testing 
the dryness of fruit is as follows :r-Take up a’handful of currants, squeeze tightly in the 
hand. If all the fniit, while feeling moist, falls apart upon the hand being opened, it is 
just right ; but if the handful remains bunched it must be dried further.” 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BelaUe North, Apiil 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16|in.) 

Peesent. — ^Messrs. P. J. O’Leary (chair), Amdt, P. Pox, W. Davey, W. Cummings 
Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

The D.mtY Cow. — ^A paper, written by Mrs. W. Cummings, was read by the Hoir, 
Secretary, The opinion was expressed that there were good cows of practically every 
breed. Where a herd was to be kept for milking purposes only, however, the Alderney 
was the most profitable cow. A good food ration consisted of hay-chaff and wheat-chaff 
mixed and moistened with liquid molasses. A straw stack in the paddock was useful, 
as it provided shelter and a picking of food. After describing the type of animal to be 
recommended, the paper stated that a cow should not be out of profit for more than six 
or eight weeks. In drying-off it was advisable to milk once a day for three successive 
days, and then every other day for a week. Members generally concurred with the 
views expressed in the paper, and thought that proper shelter and judicious feeding were 
main factors in milk production. 


Geonfetown, May 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

PrbsEitt. — ^Messrs. P. T. Hill (chair), A. S, Inglis, A. Erickson, R. J. McDonald, M. J, 
MoAuley, and S. Eyre (Hon. Sec.). 

Imported Superphosphates. — ^A resolution was unanimously carried protesting that 
the proposed import duty on superphosphates would seriously damage the producing 
industries of the State. 

Preparation or Farmers’ Clips for Market.— The following paper was read by 
Mr. A. S. Inglis : — " At the present time sheep are depasturing on a larger- percentage of 
the small holdings in South Australia than has ever been the case before. Practically 
all the wool is sold in the local market. Unfortunately, however, for the farmer, this wool 
sometimes does not come to the market in very good order, and buyers view these care- 
lessly-got up clips with a certain amount .of disfavor, almost amounting to prejudice. 
It may be taken for granted that the better a clip is prepared for market the greater the 
competition, and the higher the price per lb, secured. Many a clip is spoiled by the want 
of attention at shearing-time, and if proper attention ig not given to skirting, classing, 
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and pressing, comparatively poor prices have to be accepted. The farmer immediately 
blames the selling broker for sacrificing his wool, and tries another broker the following 
year, with the same result. It would be bettor if he set to work to discover the true 
causes of the low prices. Very often the wool is bundled into bales as it comes off the sheep, 
bellies and pieces finding a place in the same bale, and the trouble is that only a certain 
section of the wool buyers can compete for these carelessly-got-up lots. It would pay 
the grower to carefully prepare his wool for the market. It is cheaper and easier to skirt 
and class both fleeces and pieces as the wool comps off the sheep’s back than later on, 
when being prepared for manufacture. The buyer, in valuing, has to calculate the cost 
of sorting and separating before he can fix his valuation. The woolshed should be properly 
swept and cleaned before shearing commences. See that each sheep is evenly shorn, 
so that second cuts may be avoid^ ; these are a loss, as usually they fall out among the 
locks and leave- the rest of the staple so much shorter. When the fleece is off, it should 
be carefully gathered up and put on the roller’s table, and should be trimmed and skirted. 
All that is necessary in the way of skirting, after removing the belly, is to slightly trim 
all shabby or sweaty pieces from off the edge of the fleece, so that the fleece is left looking 
clean and attractive- Do not mix bellies and pieces together. If there is not sujBficient 
to make a bale of each, put them into one bale, and separate the two lots with a bag put 
in the middle of the bale with a marked line around the outside of the bale, to show where 
the division is. This is better than mixing the two sorts together. If a farmer cares to 
go to the trouble of making two classes, putting the brightest, well-grown, and lustrous 
wool for first lots, and throwing out for the second class all yellow, greasy, and dirty 
fleeces, it may pay well. The fleeces need to be packed well. Do not put too many in a 
bale, as the buyers may think it dirty if it is over a certain weight.” Discussion wa-^ 
held over for next meeting. 


Mouiit Bryan, May 6, 

(Average annual rainfall, Ibiin.) 

Peesekt. — ^Messrs. J. Hatheriy (chair), Wardle, Schmidt, B. K. Collins, Price, H. L. 
Hatherly (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Mixed PABMXEa. — ^A paper on this subject was read by Mr. £. JL Collins. At the 
outset Mr, Collins warned farmers not to attach too much weight to other men’s failures 
when contemplating the addition of some other side of farming to that already practised. 
Wheat could only be profitably grown by good farming, and many men dabbled a bit in 
other lines and failed to make them profitable through lack of thoroughness. For wheat- 
growing he would fallow in July to a depth of about 4Jin,, according to the nature and 
depth of-the soil. He would break the fallow down to clods of a medium size and let it 
lie till one or two good rains had fallen, and then cultivate it. He believed in plenty of 
working to secure a good tilth and to conserve moisture. He would commence seeding 
at the end of April, using a moderate solution of bluestone pickle, and sow 651bs. to 701bs. 
of good, graded seed. Tn red soil from 751bs, to SOlbs. of super, was the best dressing, 
and in dark soir451bs. was sufiicient. In breeding horses the farmer should aim at the 
stamp of animal which was suitable for his work, and 'at the same time could be readily 
sold if desired. Both sire and dam must be sound. He favored the medium draught. 
Dairying in conjunction with other farming was a profitable undertaking, provided 
sufficient time was devoted to it an^ judgment exercised in breeding and feeding. No 
man should regard himself as a farmer who did not keep some sheep. These kept the 
weeds down and fattened themselves in the process. For market he favored the Merino- 
Shropshire cross. Pig breeding or raising was also a good lino in mixed farming, as so 
much food was provided, on the farm. Curing bacon and ham was also a profitable side 
line. Poultry- raising, both for eggs and table birds, was a most profitable undertaking,, 
and turned one’s spare time into money. Members generally agreed that it was a wise 
plan to practise mixed farming wherever possible. 


Narrldy, May 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifijin.) 

PRESENT. — ^Messrs. P, H. Smart (chair), W. B.., J. E., and E. Lang, W. P. and H. H. 
NichoUs, J. Nicholson, J. 0, Reinke, H. H. Satohell, A. liddle, P. Haren, J. Darley, jun., 
11 Keynplds, T. H. Dansford, J. J. Kelly (Hdu. Sec.). 
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f Imported Superphosphates. — ^Members opposed the suggestion to impose an import 
duty on superphosphates, as being against the interests of the producers. 

CoxTNTRY Conferences. — ^This Branch was of the opinion that it was advisable to 
continue the practice of holding conferences in different centres, as this enabled a greater 
number of producers to take advantage of the opportunity of hearing addresses and 
taking part in discussions on matters considered. 


Port Germein, May 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12m.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Carmichael (chair). Head, Hacket, Hillam, Deer, Blesing, Crittenden, 
and Stock (Hon. Sec.). 

Mixed Farbong. — Mr. Blesing contributed a short paper dealing with this subject. 
He expressed the view that where the whole of a farm was fit for cultivation the most 
profitable method of working was wheat-growing in conjunction with the keeping of a 
few sheep. Four years age he tried sheep, after having wire-netted his holding and 
having made three miles of his fence dog-proof. Until the present season the results 
had been good, but since the beginning of the year the dogs had destroyed 50 sheep and 
had bitten and worried a considerable number more. His experience this year was that 
wheat-growing paid well, and bees had yielded a good profit on account of the prices ruling 
in the honey market ; but, on the other hand, the returns from the garden were poor, 
and unless rain was experienced in the near futiire the results from the sheep would be a 
total failure. The subject was thoroughly discussed, and a resolution that the Govern- 
ment should be asked to bring in a &11 compelling district councils to pay for scalps 
obtained in their own districts, and that it be made a criminal action to bring any scalps 
but those of wild dogs ; also that the Government should subsidise all payments made by 
the Vermin Board for scalps ; and, further, that the Government should pay for all scalps 
obtained on unleased Crown lands, was passed. 


Port ]niie» May 4. 

Average rainfall, 12^in*} 

Present. — ^Messrs. E. B. Welch (chair), T. Johns, H. G. Hawkms, D. MoEwin, 0. E. 
Birks, T. B. Jose, J. Greig, A. M, Laurie, E. J. Hector, J. Dick, and W. R. Wright (Hon. 
Sec.) 

Western Australia, — ^An interesting paper dealing with his visit to Western Aus- 
tralia was read by Mr. T. B. Jose. Various matters referring to the land settlement policy 
of the sister State were touched upon, and reference was made to the system of wheat 
elevation in vogue in. Fremantle. 

Rothamstbad Bxfbbimbntal Station. — ^Mr. E. J. Hector contributed a paper, in 
which he referred to his visit to the Rothamstead Experimental Station. The paper 
was well received. 

Import Duty on Super. — ^The suggested imposition of a duty on imported superphos- 
phate was discussed at length by members, who were of the opinion that the proposal 
was distinctly against the interests of the producing class of Australia. 


RedhUl, May 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifijin.) 

. Present. — ^Messrs. F. Wheaton (chair), McAvaney, Cox, Coffey, Treloar, B. and B. 
Steele, Button, Dick, Holmes, Briggs, P. & Wheaton, F. A. Wheaton (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Imported Superphosphates. — After some discussion it was decided that the Branch 
should oppose the suggested imposition of an import duty on superphosphates. 

Care of Implements. — ^The foUowing paper, read by Mr. E. Steele, was prepared by 
Messm. E. and B. Steele : — “ Every implement should have a shed, or a place in a shed, 
provided for it when not in use. Any machine that is left out in the weather for weeks 
at a time and exposed to heat and rain soon becomes weather worn. After an imple- 
ment has done its season’s work the owner should, when placing it in its proper place, 
see that it is in order. Take the combined harvester, which is of such great assis- 
tance to the farmer : This has many cogs and chains, and requires a great de^ of atten- 
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tion. When the harvest is done it is advisable to remove all oil and grease from the 
machine, and if any parts are worn out they can easily be seen and replaced, in order 
that no delay may be occasioned when the machine is again required. The binder should 
bo kept in the best of order, so that there is no delay at the hay-making season, as delay 
may allow the crop to ripen off and become of very httle use for feeding purposes. After 
the hay-cutting is finished, the binder should be placed in the shed and the canvasses 
taken off and carefully folded up and placed in a cool place. During the winter it should 
be overhauled and aU grease and oil removed. The seed drill has many cogs, mostly 
bevelled. It is advisable to raise one wheel off the ground and work it by hand to see 
if it runs freely before attaching the horses to it. ^ways carry a canvas to cover the 
machine at night. Such implements as ploughs, harrows, and cultivators, which are of 
iron and steel, do not need a shed ; but a little paint put on ^em every two or three years 
will preserve them and keep them from rusting. It is advisable to see ^at all nuts are 
kept tight, as a loose nut often cause a breakage. The most important item of all 
is the en^e. This should be cleaned every time it is used in order to get the best results. 
AlU wagons, drays, and trollies should be kept out of the rain and heat, as they have much 
woodwork about them. They should be kept well painted, to prevent the wood rotting. 
AH implement sheds should be built so that it is an easy matter to push the implement 
into them without the aid of horses.*^ The paper was (fiscuased at length, and members 
generally agreed with the views expressed by the writers. 


Yonifala Vale, April 27. 

(Average armual rainfall, ISJin.) 

JE^bsbnt.— M essrs. C. Fowler (chair), J. Lloyd, T. Battersby, H. Menz, W. Edson, 
E. Fowler, E. Cooper, W. Scott, W. Keatley, T. Keatley, G. H. Jansen (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Ailmbnts ob Hobsbs, — Mr. Bladen gave an address on “Horse Complaints.” He 
dealt with coHc, and described the symptoms which were charactenstic of the various 
forms of this complaint. This trouble was frequently .brought on by the owner's negli- 
gence or carelessness. A veterinary surgeon should be sent for if the case seemed at all 
serious. It was better to prevent than to cure these troubles, and he advised regular 
hours of work and regularity in feeding.. Horses should not be allowed to drink cMUed 
water, such as well water, when they were overheated. 


Yongala Vale, May 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISiin.) 

I ABSENT.— Messrs. 0. Fowler (chair), T. Battersby, F. MiQer, F. Laubsch, T. Keatley 
E. Fowler, B. Webb, G. H. Jansen (Hon. Sec,), and one vMtor. 

CiissiNa Fabmebs’ Clips.— The following paper was read by Mr. T. Battersby : — 
” We are often told by wool experts how to class and prepare wool for marketi but they 
generally deal with big lots of wool and not with the small lots such as the farmer has. 
It would not pay a former with only 100 or 200 sheep to go to the same trouble in classing 
his wool as the man who has 600 or 1,000 sheep to shear. The man with the small lot of 
sheep would have k>o many small lots. If there are less than three or four bales of wool 
in a li]^» it is sold as a * star ’ lot, and the price for this is below the general market rate. 
The lots are often bought up by the local wool scourers, and as they have to make 
a profit they do not give as much for the wool as the big woolbuyer. Where the farmer’s 
flock consists of less than 200 sheep very little classing is required. When the wool is 
shorn the fleece should be picked up and spread on the wool table. All that is needed 
is to trim or skirt off all the sweaty, dirty edges and stained wool on the tail part of the 
fleece. When the fleece is clean fold the sides over and roll it. Boll from the tail end, or 
from breech to shoulder. When ewes and wethers are shorn together the belly pieces 
may be put together, but all stained and wet pieces should be carefully taken foom the 
belly wool of the wethers. Never put belly and other pieces together, as the pieces are 
worth more than the bdly pieces. They may be put into the one bale, but both lots 
should be weighed and a piece of bagging put between them. The weight of each lot of 
pieces that is in the bale should be recorded. Care should be taken to see that straw 
arid chaff do not get into the wool. This will often happen if you are shearing in a straw- 
roofed shed. All bales should be branded on the end and on one ride also.” 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

An^aston, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Heggie (chair). Player, Sibley, Stevens, Giles, Dr. Cowan, Ball, 
Friend, Smith, Salter^ E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

1’he Question of Labor for Kural Industries.— Mr. E. S. Matthews read an able 
paper on this subject. Having touched upon many factois which led to scarcity of 
labor and dissatisfaction among employers and employes alike, the writer stated that 
in such a country as this no man ought to be out of work, and there should be very little 
friction anywhere. The paper then ran much as follows : — “ The fault does not lie so 
much with our social conditions as with ourselves. A young man who starts in life sober, 
industrious, upright, and paying a due regard to his health, always has made and always 
wiU make- a name for himself and a future for his old age. He will certainly have set- 
backs, but all things being equal he wUl succeed in life. I never knew a good employer, 
honest to his men, upright and consistent in his dealings with them, but what had upright 
and consistent men in his constant employ— men who would stand by him and defend 
his name to the last. Good men* are always wanted. Good employers usually have good 
men working for them, though sometimes the good employ^ finds a poor master and the 
good master sometimes gets hold of a poor servant. It is the imperative duty of every 
employer to see that the employe is properly housed and is comfortable, if living on the 
property. In the past, in some places, an3rthing was deemed good enough for the worker 
to sleep in, and no conveniences were allowed. This should not be ; if a man labors 
satisfactorily for a master, that master should make things as comfortable for his servant 
as his necessity requires. Many sleeping places, both for male and female servants, 
now provided would not, I fear, pass a board of health inspection. Health officers are 
often very diligent in townships, but are sadly remiss in not visiting stations and farms. 
Much of the discontent which arises is due to the neglect of employers in the maitter of 
housing and feeding their employ 4s. Whilst workers in cities are charged with indulging 
in luxuries they can ill afford, the same cannot be said of those in the country. An old 
servant’s declining days should be rendered comfortable as far as the employer’s means 
will permit. This principle tells considerably upon the younger servants. If a passing 
swa^an is employed, and he works satisfactorily, he should be treated as a man, for it 
often puts heart into him and helps him to a better life. The employer should be ever 
ready to acknowledge merit ; it costs nothmg. If a servant is worthy of an advance in 
wages it should be given without the necessity of application. Some employers are ever 
ready to see what is left undone, but seldom aoknowle^e the things that have been accom- 
plished. A living wage should be paid by every employer ; but it is hard to gauge what 
that wage is nowadays when the worker is looking for so many luxuries. Although 
wages are so much higher than they used to be, many workers are none the better off. 
Many employers are to-day feeling the pinch more than the servant. Money easily earned 
easily goes, and the money that is most appreciated is that which is hardest earned. 
To the man who can earn good wages, pay accordingly ; to him who through no 
fault of- his own cannot earn as much as another, pay for the work he can do ; to 
the old extend indulgence ; to the dec.eplt justice ; to the waster judicious severity ; 
and to the indolent, a move on to another country. The employer should encourage 
his workers to rise in the social scale ; he should give encouragement according to merit ; 
distribute a bonus each year, if pacticable, as an incentive to labor and industry. A 
due regaid, should be given to holidays, not merely the calendar holidays, but a time oIT 
each year. A desire for recreation, pleasure, and indulgence is evident, with a oorie- 
sponding unwillingness towards industry, and this must tell against this young country 
in the near future. I fear that our system of education has much to do with this. It 
may fit us for industrial pursuits ; but we are an agricultural and raial country after all. 
More labor is required in the country ; more population is required — wfi need an energetic 
system of immigration and a higher birth-rate. Legislation may and, dpes remove injus- 
tices; but the workers’ salvation is a personal concern. Our social condition would I© 
remedied if we did unto others as we would that others should do unto us. Capital is 
dependent upon labor, and labor is equally dependent upon capital, and where mther 
side tries to override the other chaos ensues. Hand in hand these two great forces can 
make Australia a power in the world ; this land will be render^ a heritage to be proud 
of if employer and employ^ can but recognise their duty the one to the other.” 
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Import Duty oisr SuPBR.-^M©mbers opposed the suggestion that a duty should be 
imposed on imported superphosphate as detrimental to the best interests of the pro* 
ducing class. 


Blyth, April 30. 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. L. McEwin (chair), Zweck, Buzacott, Schuster, Shepherd# 
A. A. and J. S. Schulze, W. and J. Pratt, M, Coleman, J. S. McEwin, Best, Clark, H. W. 
and W. 0. Eimie (Hon. Sec.), 

SuPHBRPHOSPHATB. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. J. Pratt : — “ Superphos- 
phate, generally and popularly known as ‘ super.,* now so widely used in Australia and 
elsewhere, is in reality phosphate rock chemically treated and crushed to suit the require- 
ments and convenience of the farmer. The first direct use of phosphoric acid as an aid 
to agriculture was made hundreds of years ago in England in a simple manner. Animal 
bones were roughly crushed and placed in the ground in their raw state. Of course, before 
this the use of farmyard manures had been general ; but crushed bones was the com- 
mencement of artificial manure manufacture. Very soon, as farmers noticed the good 
results obtained from the practice, the demand for bones outgrew the supply ; but science 
stepped in to aid the farmer. It was known that so long as phosphoric acid was applied 
to the soil the form of it did not matter, and guano, fish bones, and refuse of a like 
nature were all eagerly sought. To the use of phosphate rock as a more reliable and 
cheaper substitute for animal bones, &c., was now a short step, science again clearing 
the way by showing how the acid contained in the rook could be made available by chemical 
treatment. The Imowledge of the benefits gained by using superphosphate has so spread 
that at the present day it is probably only in the least progressive countries of the old 
world, arid out-of-the-way parts of those countries, that the use of commercial fertilisers 
is not general. England, America, Eiance, Germany, Italy, and Japan all use enormous 
quantities of their own manufacture, and it is a blessing that for generations at least 
no fear of a shortage of the essential rock need be entertained. We read that in America 
the .use of fertilisers has grown so greatly that now the total use has left the hundred 6i 
thousands of tons mark, and climbed into millions. Even in South Australia the use of 
super, has increased just as wonderfully. In 1897, 3,000 tons were used in the colony, 
and in 1911, 91,500 tons trickled through the drills of this State. New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Western Australia also make extensive use of the same commodity. Super- 
phosphate as delivered to the farmers is simply phosphate rock crushed and ground 
to the necessary degree of fineness, and treated with sulphuric acid in the process. This 
treatment is necessary, because without it the phosphoric acid would remain chemically 
bound up and unavailable for the young plant to feed upon. Sulphuric acid itself is not 
in any way a fertiliser, and xrnless inixed in the right proportions and manner might hinder, 
or even destroy the seed germination. It simply r^eases the phosphoric acid by its 
action upon the lime with which the phosphoric acid is combined in its raw state. The 
actual process of manufacture is very simple. The rook as it reaches the manufacturer 
is in all shapes and sizes, from scraps the weight of peas to large and heavy boulders. 
This is all crushed to a fine powder by powerful grinding and rolling machinery. To 
this powder is added a correctly-measured charge of sulphuric acid in Hquid form. Con- 
siderable heat is generated, and the slushy mixture of ground rock and sulphuric acid 
is allowed to cool and dry in storage sheds till the time of its use by the farmer. Before 
delivery the powder (again dry, but not nearly so fine as before the admixture of the liquid 
acid) is sifted in order to prevent any lumps from reaching the drill. Experiments are, of 
course, continually cariied on, and so eminent an authority upon the subject as Professor 
Lowrie has stated it as his opinion that the time will , come when heavier and more com- 
plete applications of manure will be required to achieve the results now obtained by lesser 
quantities. Good results attended an experiment made at Cleve last season, where the 
use of a specially prepared fertiliser gave a 3 deld of wheat 2ibush. better than the ordinary 
brand of super, applied to the same land on the same day with a similar quantity of the 
same seed. It is interesting to compare the rat© of application of super, per acre in this 
and other ocHintries. Possibly at the present time the average application here per acre 
is about 801ba.j and a dressing of 1 jewts. is regarded as a very heavy one. On the othei 
handy on virgin and light soils the drills are sot for 301bs. or even less. In England 
and Scotland the application of super, also varies, being heavier in the north t^n in the 
south. Nothing ne^ now be said to practical South Australian farmers with regard 
to the value of super, as an aid to agriculture. But the actual value of manuring in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, worked out from official statistics of wheat harvests, shows 
what an advantage to the whole community, and not the farmers alone, these fertilisers 
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hare been. In 1896-97, before supers, were properly used in South Australia, the 
acreage, yield, and value were as follows: — ^Acreage, 1,693,045$ return in bushels, 
2,804,493 ; average yield per acre, l«56bush ; value at 3s. 9id. per bushel, £531,676 158, 
Hid. In 1910-11, when the use of super, was general, the figures were — ^Acreage, 
2,104,717 ; return in bushels, 24,344,740 ; average yield per acre, ll-57bush , ; value 
at 3s. 9id. per bushel, £4,615,356 lOs. 2d.” An interesting discussion followed the read- 
ing of the paper. The Wallaroo Phosphate Company had sent Mr. Coleman 1 ton each 
of two special wheat manures, and this was put on fallow under conditions similar to those 
obtaining in regard to the general crop. While there was apparently no difference 
throughout the crop when it was reaped, it was found that the areas dress^ with the two 
special manures returned 4bu8h. to the acre above the return from the oiher portion. Mr. 
MoEwin would not sow less than Icwt. of super, to the acre, and preferred the high grade 
manure. 


Clare, March 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Pbesent. — Messrs. D. McKenzie (chair), R. S. Walker, H. Mayor, R. Keane, J, Dur, 
R. Pink, P. R. Pascoe, G. Victorsen, C. Scott, E. H. Kdly, M. L. Nolan, T. H. Maynard, 
A. Hill, B. Lloyd, J. H. Knappstein, J. Scales, P. H. Knappstein (Hon. See.), and two 
visitors. •- 

PaiTNiNG CuEEAiiT ViNES. — The following paper was read by Mr, A. Pyoroft : — “ Seven 
years ago I spur-pruned seven year old vines, leaving the spurs as nearly as possible 9in. 
apart. The crop returned was fair and the fruit ripened evemy. Next year 1 left the same 
number of spurs and four rods about 4ft. long on each vine, making the rods into hoop- 
shape and tying them to the main arm. When the time came for ringing I found the 
four rods that 1 had left were loaded vnth a good crop of very large fruit, and the spurs 
where the rods were hooped round had died nearly out and were in a poor condition for 
pruning the next year. When next' pruning 1 out right out all the spurs that were 
smothered by the hooped rods. This left only about half the number of spurs on the vine, 
and some of these spurs were 2ft. apart. I left a rod on every other one of the spurs and 
one spur connected with each rod cut back to one eye. These rods I pruned to a length of 
2ft., leaving two very strong cane rods and the others much weaker. Instead of tying 
the rods around the main arm I turned them back short and ran them in the direction 
opposite to that in which the vine was running, pulled the rod well under the main arm, 
and tied it to the wire. The reason I tied the rod under the main arm was that when it 
grew and the fruit started to get a bit weighty on the new rod, it hung down well clear 
of the spurs and had a better chance of doii^ well. This is a good way of pruning to get 
a fair crop and good clean wood every year. A very easy way of keeping the vine in good 
order, and also of getting good new wood close to the main arm every year, is to take any 
vine with spurs 9in. to 16in, apaili, spike and spur every other one according to the strength 
of the vines ; out the spike with eight or nine buds and the spurs to two eyes this year, 
and next year, where the spur and spike were, cut this spike out and cut the spur back 
to two eyes, and if there is another snoot cut this to one eye. The reason for cutting the 
one to one eye is to have this spur the following year, and the one with the two eyes vnll 
come in for the spike. By doing this you can keep on the main arm and have new wood 
each year.” Mr. P. H. Knappstein did not agree with the system of spur and spike 
pruning as advocated in the paper. He had found that only the top two or three buds 
on the spike sent out shoots, and that the bottom buds laid dormant. That meant that 
the fruit wood was situated too far away from the crown or arm of the vine. The spikes 
did not carry a good crop of fruit through only the top bud sending out shoots, and he 
preferred a rod bent sharply down at the base and trained in a horizontal position to the 
spike. Mr. Walker agreed with Mr. Knappstein with regard to the spike pruning, and 
said it was one of the laws of nature for only the top bu£ to send out shoots on a spike 
standing in an upright position, and he preferred the rod and spur system. Mx. Nolan 
pruned all his currants on the spur system alone, but favored having rods where the soil 
was good enough to warrant it: He was inclined to think that the system of pruning 
in vogue on the river settlements was the best. In this district it was the practice to keep 
the spurs as close as possible to the main arms, but on the river it was fast the reversA 
There they carried the spuis farther out from the main arm year after year in a horizontal 
position, and by that means it was possible for the sun to get at the fruit better to ripen 
it, and ripen it more evenly than was the cgse with the system of pruning carried on in 
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this district. The fruit would not he so liable to crack and rot on the vines after rain 
with the system adopted on the river settlements, as the air could get round it better 
and dry it quicker. Mr. Maynard found it was giving a currant vine too much to do to 
carry rods, and he favored spurring every shoot short and cutting nothing out to leaving 
rods. He had seen some excellent crops carried on vines pruned on the spike and spur 
system. In reply to a question as to how original currant vines compared with grafted 
vines with reference to the amount of fruit they bore, the writer stated that generally 
grafts were not so’^good. 


Gawier River, April 27, 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

Pebsbnt.— Messrs. A. J. Bray (chair), A. J. Davis, i^chter. Leak, B. and J. Hillier, 
Bice, Winokle, Higgins, [Dunn, U. J., C. A, and A M. Dawkins, F. Bray (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Rotation or Cbops. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. A M. Dawkins : — ^Expe- 
rience in other countries has proved that by growing different Irinda of crops in regular 
rotation definite results may be looked for. The advantages of a rotation are in that 
different plants take different proportions of plant food from the soil, and search for it 
in different ways. Some are deep-rooted others shallow ; some draw largely from 
the subsoil, and others from the soil and air. The narrow leaf plant takes more from the 
earth and less from the air than broad leaf plants, which draw largely on the atmosphere. 
The waste and decay of one crop forms the manurial food for the succeeding plants. 
Some varieties of plants, such as clovers, peas, and other legumes, store up food from 
the air in the soil, which is available for the succeeding crop. Other crops are valuable 
as restoring the fertility of the land, not in themselves, but because they are fed to live ' 
stock upon the land. When crops of the same kind are grown continuously on the same 
land they are more liable to be attacked by disease, both with insects and fungoid pests. 
Repeated cropping of the same kind causes the crop to lose vigor, to become weak and poor, 
and less able to withstand disease. The growing of a different crop takes away the food 
of the insects or fungus that affect the particular crop, and by the time the crop comes 
into rotation again the disease or insects have died out, or become so weak as to be practi- 
cally harmless. Rotation of crop is more economical of manures, as different plants 
need different plant foods | so that by alternate cropping the drain on the soil is not so 
exhausting, some crops requiring more of one manure and others more of another. A 
well-arranged rotation impioves the cultivation and cleans the land. Crops that need 
deep cultivation, as roots, mangolds, kale, potatoes, &o., open and loosen the soil, improve 
the drainage, allow better aeration, and the soil gets deeper and gives more room for the 
roots to work. The hoeing, both horse and hand, in crops like roots, peas, &c., clears 
the land very largely of weeds. No farm is complete without live stock, and where cattle 
and other stock are kept a variety of crop is advisable. The most typical rotation is 
the Norfolk or four-course rotation. Ffrst year wheat, second year roots (turnips, man- 
golds, cabbage, potatoes), third year barley, fourth year clover ; and so it continues — 
wheat, roots, barley, clover, I doubt if there is any rotation better suited to maintain 
the fertility of the soil than the four-course rotation. The root crop needs deep and 
thorough cultivation, with heavy dressing of farmyard manure ; roots, being gross feeders, 
can m&e more use of heavy bulky fertilisers than any other crop. Barley, following roots, 
is a shallow feeder, and is enabled to use the residue of manure put in for roots, which 
will have become incorporated in the soil, and is not so likely to cause rank and useless 
growth. The clover crop sweetens the land and enriches it with nitrogen from the air, 
and leaves it in a healthy condition for wheat. Unfortunately our climate in this district 
does not l^d itself to this rotation very readily. It may be possible to grow a rotation ; 
but can it be grown, at a profit ? This is a question that at once crosses the farmei’s 
mind. The first thing that strikes the farmer from other lands is that in Australia we 
have no system of farming. In a new country the first to take up the land is the squatter, 
and he stocks the land with flocks and herds, and for a time it is the best thing to do ; 
but as time moves on and population increases, the squatter has to go farther back and 
give place to the farmer or wheatgrower. But as land gets more valuable, and population 
tMoker, it is necessary to get more from the land by intense culture and rotation of crops 
and keeping more stock. I take it we are now working up to that point. It was soon 
foundjthat wheat year after year did not succeed ; the practice of burning the stubble 
{md cropping every year with wheat soon failed to produce payable crops. It theu became 
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the practice to let the land lie out for a year and grow feed. This was followed by a system 
of fallowing, and to-day many farmers adopt a three-course rotation of feed, fallow, 
and wheat. Since the use of phosphates there is such a growth of trefoil, clover, &e., 
in the stubbles that it almost works out a natural clover crop, which makes the rotation 
work out wheat, clover, fallow ; and for this district we cannot improve much on it, com- 
bined with the keeping of sheep and raising of early lambs. With the dairy farmer the 
growing of kale might take the place in a root rotation with vetches and tares in an ensilage 
crop. It is very noticeable during the last few years the number of hay stubbles that 
are cultivated and sown with some feed crops such as oats, rape, barley, &o. The disease 
of wheat commonly called takeall, a fungus on the root stem of the wheat plant, has caused 
many farmers to turn their attention to the growth of oats as a cheek to the disease and 
profit to themselves. Our market, labor, and climate conditions are so different from those 
of other countries that we must work out our own system and method of farming. What 
would be correct under other conditions in other countries would spell disaster in ours ; 
but it will not be long before we have some definite system of rotation under which to 
work. The permanent experimental rotation plots under the care of Professor Perkins 
at Roseworthy will prove of great value in time to come as a guide and help to the farmers 
of the State.” In the discussion which followed Mr. W. J. Dawkins said that although 
rotation of crops was all right in theory, in practice it had not been a success. He had 
tried peas, but they had been a failure, and the succeeding crop of wheat did not sfppear 
to have benefited to any extent. Mr. Davis spoke of the advantage of growing a crop 
of greenstuff and converting it into ensilage. He agreed with the Chairman as to the 
beneficial effect of a crop of peas upon a subsequent crop of wheat. Mr. A. M. Dawkins, 
in reply, stated that a kale crop was a good one for the dairy farmer. He would not 
recommend peas for this district. 


Nantawarra, April 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifiin.) 

Pebsbkt. — Messrs. W. Greenshields, S. Sleep, E. J. Herbert, A. P. Herbert, R. P. 
XJppill, J* Sinclair, W. Smith, P, J. Sutton, T. Dixon, J. Nicholls, G. L. Tucker (Hon. 
Sec.),, and one visitor. 

Sbbding. — ^Mr. W. Smith read the following paper : — “ As the seeding time is now 
coming close, one naturally wonders what quantity of super.’ and seed to use per acre. 
My opinion is that, for fallow land, the best results are obtained by dressing with from 
idOlbs. to Icwt. of super., and sowing not le^s than Ibush. nor more than 701bs. of wheats 
The same quantity of manure could be applied to oats and barley, sowing about a bushel 
of each seed per acre. With wheat and barley I would recommend pickling the day before 
sowing in a solution of 11b. of bluaetone to lOgalls. of water. Have a tub large enough 
to dip a full bag of wheat in at once. Allow it to remain submerged for about two minutes, 
or, if there are any bubbles rising to the surface, a little longer. When the bubbles cease 
you can be sure that the pickle has penetrated right throughout the bag. Drill as lightly 
as possible, especially when the sod is in a condition favorable to a good germination. 
If inclined to be a little dry, put the seed in a little deeper. A number of farmers use the 
pressure springs on their drills, thus increasing the draught without doing any good. 
My opinion is that the weight of the hoes is quite enough to bury the seed, so I always 
release the pressure springs, or drop them altogether. I find it makes a vast difference 
in the draught, and where there is any rubbish, it can be got through more easily without 
the pressure springs. To prepare a plot of fallow land for the &1I, cultivate the soil 
only just deep enough to cut the weeds, and allow just enough soil to bury the seed. 1 
do not favor harro\rag close behind the drill, and this year I intend, if possible, to test 
harrowing the growing crop to see if the results warrant the practice.” 

MAiiLEE Shoots and Hay Shbds, — ^Mr. Smith stated that he had tried a good many 
methods of getting rid of mallee shoots, and found that shoots cut high with a bush hook 
received more of a check than those which had been out off close to the stump with a grubber 
or an adze. It was a paying proposition to erect haysheds. Out of 40 tons of hay 
which had been standing three years all but 15 tons was ruined by rain having found 
access through the damage caused by mice. In the discussion which followed, Mr* E. 
J. Herbert did not favor dipping a whole bag of wheat when pickling, as the swelling of 
the grain result^ in the wheat in the middle of the bag getting very little Of the solution. 
He favored dividing a bag of wheat and placing it in two bags. The wheat was then 
fairly loose, and a uniform pickling resulted, Mr, Sleep thought it better to out mftUee 
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shoots off close to the stump, as he had found that by this method they very soon dimin- 
ished in number. He considered that the quantity of super, required depended very 
largely on the class of land under cultivation. He was under the impression that a 
moderate supply of super, proved just as effective as a more liberal dressing. Mr. Uppill 
had found that on light soil a liberal supply of super, had made a great difference. M.r. 
Sutton favored drilling lightly and harrowing close behind the drill. Mr. Smith, in answer 
to a question, said that he did not favor harrowing behind the drill, as it made the land 
too level. Ho thought a better germination resulted when the water was allowed to 
run into the marks made by the hoes of the drill. 

Impout Duty on Super.— The following resolution was passed : — “ That this Branch 
protests against the imposition of a duty on imported superphosphate.” 


Riverton, April 4. 

(Average annual rainfall 20]tin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, J. P. Schultz (chair), Hon. W. Hannaford, M.L.C., A. Kemp, E. H. 
R. Scholz,- F, M. Kelly, R. Wilkinson, J. B. Kelly, and one visitor. 

^ Seedino Operations. — ^Mr. J. E. Kelly read a paper to the following effect ; — ^At this 
time of the year every farmer should have his se^ wheat and oats graded, and in good 
running order for the drill. The drills, he said, should be overhauled to avoid any undue 
hindrances during seeding. It was necessary to see that the cultivator and scarify harrows 
were set evenly and all of one depth, to ensure even working for the horses. The horses’ 
collars should be attended to, so that the work might be as comfortable as possible for 
them. Those who left everything until the last moment, when they should be busily engaged 
in seeding, were hurrying through with their belated preparations. Their ungraded seed 
had to go in as it was, and when it germinated they wondered ,why it was not as thick 
as the crop that belonged to the neighboring farmer, who had carefully prepared his seed. 
They took their drills out of the shed with perhaps a box half full of manure, and instead of 
cleaning this out, they made a start, and the result was some broken cogs, twisted bars, 
or perhaps a break in the main axle. Such a man would take the cultivator or scarify 
harrows into the paddock with tines and shares pointing in all directions, and wondered 
why the implement did not work as it should, and how it was that his neighbor eould do 
18 or 20 acres a day without trouble, while he worked hard to get 10 or 12 acres done. 
Hard and fast rules could not be laid down concerning all the seeding operations, but 
most farmers preferred to wait for a rain before drilling, and if time permittra, they would 
wait seven or nine days after the rain in order to get some weeds up. and to kill them. 
Others, again, had a given date, and started seeding, wet or dry. In this district the latter 
end of April and May was the best time for seeding, although in some seasons good returns 
wore secured from June seeding. He liked to get the seed-bed as near the surface as 
possible, from 1 Jin. to 2iin. At this depth the seed and plant had the benefit of all the 
light rains that might fall. The old style of pickling on a floor, and turning over several 
times, was the most effective, and also the hardest work. He followed that course until 
last year, when he tried dipping a butt of wheat into a cask. He found this easier, but 
not so effective in preventing smut. Some farmers pickled nearly all the seed before they 
started seeding, but he only pickled enough for a day or two at a time, particularly with 
fungusine. Those who pickled a long way ahead claimed that the wheat ran more freely 
and evenly through the drill, and this was a strong argument in its favor ; but the question 
was. whether seed pickled some time ahead was as free from smut, and whether the germi- 
nation of the crop was affected. 


Riverton, May d. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20iin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. H. A. Davis. J.P. (chair), Hon, W. Hannaford, M.li.0., J. P. Schultz, 
W. B. Davis, J. E. Kelly, J. W. Kelly, R, H. Cooper, Alt Hannaford, W. Stacey, 
R, Wilkinson, J. Johnson, E. A. Gray, (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 
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Hoesb Dentistry and General Care op Horses. — ^The following paper was read by 
Mr. J. P. Schultz ; — “ A number of owners think that a foal has teeth as soon as it is born, 
but is not so. The fuUgrown horse has 40 teeth, namely, 12 incisor (six on each jaw), 
four canine or bridle teeth, and 24 back teeth, six premolars and six molars on each jaw. 
A mare has only 36 teeth, the canines seldom being seen in mares, A foal’s teeth generally 
appear about 10 or 12 days after birth, when the central incisor or front teeth make their 
appearance. When the foal is about six weeks old the corner milk incisors appear j the 
premolars come next, with the incisors following a little later. The teeth on the upper 
jaw always appear first and the lower ones are shed when the others are about fullgrown. 
A colt will shed his first incisor teeth when about years old, when they make room, for 
a permanent pair. When these are about level the remaining milk incisors and one of 
the premolars on either jaw will have to make room for permanent teeth. At years 
the lateral incisor will go in the same way ; also another set of premolars. Two other 
molars appear at about the same time. This is the cause of the complaint that a SJ year 
old horse will do no more work than a 2J year old. The molar is a ^rmanent tooth. 
At 4J years the comer incisors will give way to permanent teeth, likewise the third pre- 
molar from each jaw. The last molar also comes about this time, so that when the colt 
is about 6 years old all the teeth will be found to he about level. All horseowners should 
inspect their horses’ mouths from time to time when they are shedding their teeth as 
if this is not done the young horse may have its mouth deformed for life, especially if 
the old teeth are not cast off freely. Horses should have plenty of long hay to chew 
in order to keep their teeth on an even grinding surface. Some people laugh at this idea, 
but speaking from personal experience the results have been eminently satisfactory. 
Another reason why farmers should inspect ‘their stock is that one should see that the 
horses’ mouths are free from grass seeds and barley spears. During the week I visited 
a stable where all the horses were suffering from the effects of these seeds, the result being 
a hindrance to the feeding, and also a torment to the horse.” 


Salisbury* May 7. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Moss (chair), Sayers, Laurie, J., JB. V., and A, H. Harvey, Bagster, 
Tate, Frost, R. Whittlesea, Bexton, James, Shepherdson, Illman, Powell, Neal, Patterson, 
Hooper, Uilwin, Heddle, Baylis, and Jenkins (Hon. Sec.). 

Import Duty on Super. — ^Members were of the opinion that any attempt by manu- 
facturers to have a duty imposed on superphosphates was inimical to the best interests 
of Australia as a whole, and was decidedly op]^sed to the interests of the farming com- 
munity, and they emphatically protested against the proposal. It was suggest<3 that 
a combined protest from all Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the State should be 
forwarded to the Federal authorities should the necessity arise. 

Seeding. — ^Mr, Illman read the following paper : — " I am in favor of the practice of 
eaily fallowing, commencing, say, in the middle of June and ploughing at a uniform 
depth of about Sin. Land fallowed fairly early retains the moisture much better than 
that ploughed later in the season. It is advisable to cultivate to about the depth to which 
the ploughing has been done immediately after ploughing, and then allow the land to rest 
until after harvest. Too much cultivation, and especially that done in the dry weather, 
is of no value, unless it is necessary for t^ purpose of destroying weeds. Do not roll 
the land until after the^ first rains, as dry rolling causes it to powder and set very hard, 
but if rolled after the rain it breaks up much better and remains looser. If time permits, 
cultivate again before seeding. Besides killing any weeds that may have sprung up, it 
will be found that the crop comes up more evenly afterwards. Providing that the neces- 
sary rain falls, the best time to begin sowing is in th© middle of April. As the season 
promises to be late, it is not advisable to sow too many late wheats, and those that are 
sown should be put in fibret. I favor sovsring both early and late wheats, and generally 
have a fair average crop each year. As this is a hay district the most suitable wheats 
are Baroota Wonder, White Tuscan, Maj^iic, Marshall’s No. 3, and King’s Karly. The 
best wheat to sow with oats is Marshall’s No. 3, as when the oats are ready the wheat is 
still green, and when cut this makes a splen^d sample of hay. When sowing wheat 
and oats mixed it is best to put the seed in early, in th§ proportion of Ibush. of wheat to 
Ibush. of oats. Wheat by itself should be sown at the rate of 1 Jbush., with 901bs. to 
lOOlbs. of superphosphate per acre.” 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Moonta, May 12. , 

(Average annual rainfall, 15in.) 

Pbbsent.— M essrs. E. Nankivell (chair), W. B. Stacey, T. R. Luke, C. Nankivell, 
W. F. Ortloff, J. M. Browning, H. and F. Nankivell,, Jas. Cooper, and T. Laidlaw (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Questions erom Congress for Opinion. — 

Farm Lahorer^s Blochs , — ^This Branch favored the Government setting aside blocks of 
land in new country for farm laborers. W. B. Stacey suggested that in all future surveys 
suitable blocks should be set aside to meet the requirements of farm laborers and other 
laborers. This would be the means of inducing laborers and their families to settle in 
new hundreds. They would be available in the busy times, such as seeding, hay harvest, 
and wheat harvest, and in the winter for road-matog, &c. 

More Manure. — ^Mr. Jasi Cooper said Professor Lowrie -advocated the application of 
heavier dressings of manures. He agreed with the Professor in so far as grasses were 
concerned, but not in regard to- wheat. The Professor said that in the near future 
farmers would need to put in 2001bs. of super, to the acre in the case of a season like the 
last. Where Icwt. of super, has be^ used to -the acre the crops were not nearly as good 
as where 7dlbs. to SOlbs. were used. He thought the land around this district, which was 
only in crop once in three years arid then fallowed, wduld return big crops for years to 
Opme with the addition of less than Icwt. of super, to the acre. Members agreed with 
Mr. Cooper in respect to land cropped once in three years, but thought that the idea 
of Professor Lowrie was that land continually under cultivation must get poorer. 


Paskeville, April 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15]^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. P. Pontifex (chair), T, M. Forbes, T. H. Price, T. N- Brinkworth, 

R. S. Disher, W. G, Drewitt, J. H. Bussenschutt, J. Bundle, G. H. Baumann, A. Goodall, 

S. R, Price, R. 0, Norris, W. Bussenschutt, 0. E. Palm (Hon. Sec.). 

Questions from Congress for Ofinion — 

Selling Cattle by Live Weight , — ^Members were of the opinion that the present method of 
selling cattle was quite satisfactory, and that there was no need for alteration. 

Farm Laborers^ Blocks . — ^The su^estion that the Governmout should survey small blocks 
in new hundreds for the purpose of providing holdings for farm laborers was not con- 
sidered workable. It would bo more beneficial if the emplo^'&s were allowed paddocking 
for a cow and to keep a few fowls. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Colton, May 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present.— Messrs. E. H. ^Vhitohead (chair), P. P. Kenny, L. Ijarwond, F. Shepard, R. 
Hull, M. T>. Kenny, W. A. Bams, W. J; MoBeath, and one visitor. 

Share Farming. — ^Mr. P. P. Kenny, in the course of a , paper in which he instanced 
cases of successful and unsuccessful attempts at working farms on the share principle, 
said that in starting a share farm in dry maUee country the first thins: for the owner of the 
land to do would be to lay out a certam amount in improveihents. He should get a suitable 
man, or two brothers for preference, and give th^ a good trial. If water were scarce, 
a fair sized tank and a good tin shed which would provide catchment, would be necessary. 
A tin shed, the material for which would cost £60, would collect water with every light 
rain, and could be used for storing fodder. A small area of scrub should be cleared* fenced 
with barb wire and netting, and sown with oats. A small piece of ground with oats yould 
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feed a team of bullocks or horses during September or October, when a couple of hundred 
acres of sciub could be rolled down. The owner of the land should pay to have this 
work done. A young man with little money could not do better than adopt the share 
system in order to got a start. The farmer with money could not get better interest for 
his capital than by putting it into .share farming. 


Coorable, May 6. 

Pbesent. — Messrs. C. T. Giles (chair), Riddle, Hardy, Attic, Fox, Evans, Cousins, 
Underwood, Hobbs, 0. B, Atkins (Hon. Sec.), two visitors. 

Imported Sxtpbrphosphites. — ^Members indignantly protested against the proposal to 
impose any duty on inaported manure, and considered that such action would be against 
the interests of the primary producers of the State. 

Stotble-Bureing.— -M embers were in favor of the introduction of legislation em- 
powering district councils to fix the dates for burning stubble to suit their own districts. 

Wheats for DiSTBiaT. — ^A discussion took place concerning wheats best suited to 
the district, Steinwedel was generally agreed to be the most suitable early wheat, 
although some members were of the opinion that Federation was equally as good. 


Elbow Hill, April 27. 

Present. — ^Messrs. Cooper (chair), E. A. S. Wake, P. 0. Dunn, A. Chilman, 0. Jacobs* 
H. Wheeler, F. Wheeler, G. F. Wake (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Conference of West Coast Branches. — Correspondence was received from the 
Utera Plains Branch in regard to this matter. It was decided that the month of August 
was the most suitable for the fixture, and the hope was expressed that some members of 
the Department of Agriculture should be present. 

^ Red Worms in TankJ — ^The Hon. Secretary wished to know how to destroy red worms 
in tanks. He thought bluestone would be effective, but did not know the quantity to use. 
[Various strengths have been used with success. Where there are no fish which it is desired 
to keep alive, one part of bluestone may he added to 1,000,000 parts of water, O,, 11b. of 
bluestone to 100,000galls. of water. This will be quite harmless to both stock and human 
bemgs.— Ed.] 


Green Patch, April 30. 

(Average annual i-ainfall, 26in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. R. Sinclair (chair), J. Sinclair, sen. and jun., P, and G. Sinclair, 
Freeman, McFarlane, E. and R. Chapman, and WhUlas (Hon. Sec.). 

Life Membebshi?. — At the last meeting of the Advisory Board Mr. E. M. Sago was 
^proved as a life member of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Sage held the position of 
j^n. Secretary to this Branch for a number, of yearn, and had previously held similar 
office in connection with the Balaklava Branch for a considerable period. During his 
connection with the Bureau he had always taken an active part in its working. 

Seeding Operations.— A general discussion took -place regarding seeding operations 
in the district. The majority of members were this year sowing oats principally, as the 
wheat during the last two years had been so badly attacked by takoall. Algerian and 
plcutta Cape were considered the most suitable varieties. Oats intended for hay could 
be dry sown, but this was not the case with wheat. When, however, this course was 
followed with oats, pickling was considered necessary. 


MUtalie, AprU 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14iin.) 

Present.— M essrs. J. P. Story (chair), 1. W. and E. Story, P. G. Wilson, T. A. and A. 
^ Wilson, F. Jacobs, W; G. and E. P. Smith, F. F. Aim, A. R, S. Ramsey, W. B. Hior 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

^ Fences, Stock, and Implements. — ^Mr. Wilson read a paper in which he stated that 
It was always advisable for farmers to erect durable fences when fencing. He would place 
the posts 9ft. apart, and have them about 3£t. lOin. in height. Two barbs and two plain 
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wires should be used. One barbed should be placed on the top of the posts, and one plain 
wire used to support the netting, Midway between these wires he would place the plain 
and barb wires. No. 8 wire was most suitable for tying the netting, as it did not easily 
rust through. This would be a good fence for keeping out stock and rabbits. Onlythe 
best stock should be bred from. When breeding foals they should be kept with the mares 
until they were five or six months old, and then placed in a yard and given plenty of 
chaff and Jgall. of oats daily until there was feed in the paddock in plenty. Implements 
should not be left out in the weather, but should be placed in a shed. It did not take much 
trouble to run them in after use, and machinery was too costly to neglect. As a general 
rule it would be found that the more the land was worked the better would be the returns. 
He would harrow his land after every rain in order to conserve the moisture. 


Penong, May 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12|in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Sanders (chair), Prider, Pearson, Jones, Kiieg, G. H., J. B., and 
J. Oats (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Harvest. — ^An interesting discussion relating to various points in connection 
with the harvest took place. In reply to a question as to whether Federation wheat 
was deteriorating, the Chairman said that this variety went off if it were sown too often 
on the same ground. Steinwedel also had failed to keep up to the standard, and did not 
stool well. He was of the opinion that Gluyas was likely to come into favor more. Messrs. 
G. H., Oats and E. Jones, had both received satisfactory returns from Federation. The 
Hon. iSeoretary was growing Federation for his main crop, as it generally yielded better 
than other varieties. There seemed to be a slight change in the variety ; the heads were 
longer, and the grain also seemed to be slightly longer than when it first came in, 
and the color of head was not quite the same. It had yielded well duiing the past season, 
being, with Walker’s Early, the best of the varieties grown by him, and yielding ISbush. 
to the acre. He had also grown Triumph, which promised well, and, being a coarse straw, 
should turn out a good out of hay. The conditions were not so favorable as they were 
for Federation and Walker’s Early, but this variety would suit this district if grown 
on fallow. It yielded Hbush. to the acre. He also tried Firbank, having obtained the 
seed from Parafield. It did not come up to the varieties before named, but was very 
early. The crop did not stool to any ^at' extent ardwas very rusty; but this did 
not affect the grain much, as it was fairly large, and weighed well. The yield was lObush. 
to the acre. It was his intention to try several new varieties this year, with the hope of 
finding an early variety suitable for the district. Early-maturing varieties seemed 
to suit this neighborhod better than the late. 


ITtera Plains, ApHl 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, Win.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, A. Ramsey (chair), A. and 0. Venning, W. Gale, J. and M. Abrook, 
N. Guidera, F. Branrioh, H. T. Hornhardt, P. Sinclair, H. G. Homhardt, H. Hill, M. 
Hunt, G. 0. Bilney, R. Hill (Hon. Sec.), and 11 visitors. 

STUBBT^E-BURNiNG.-rMembers were in favor of l^islation empowering district councils 
to fix dates for stubble-burning within their respective districts. 

Clearing Scrub. — ^An instructive paper upon this subject was read by Mr. M. Hunt. 
If was difficult to lay down any particular rule for breaking down scrub, although in his 
opinion logging was the best. It was much quicker than rolling or muUenising. It 
should be done in August or September, as the feed was generally good at about that time, 
and the scrub had plenty of time to dry. Further than this, the fire would catch the first 
growth of shoots, which would have made their appearance by burning time. After 
the scrub had dried enough to enable one to distingum the springbacks from the broken 
scrub, it should be gone over carefully with an axe, and everything in the shape of green 
hushes and springbacks should be out. When cut and ^y they helped the fire instead 
of checking it* The fire-hreak was the next consideration. This should be cleared in 
cool weather if possible, an.d it should be burnt, as this made a much cleaner job of the 
rubbish than forking. It should be about a chain wide on the north side, and two or three 
chains wide on the south, east, and west, for a paddock of about 200 acres. The scnib 
should now he ready for the fire. He would start with the first north wind in Febniary, 
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to give plenty of time for tlie picking up. The south side should he lit first and be given 
time to burn baoki before lighting the north. This should not be attempted rnthout fotir 
or five men being present, to prevent the fire from getting out of control. After a few 
hours it was advisable to go ovter and burn any patch that had escaped the firA * • Picking 
was the neit occupation, which should be done as soon as possible after the fire, as the 
exposed ground soon began to drift over the timber, making it a much more tedious job 
to pick up the sticks and put. them in heaps. These also should be burnt as soon as‘ 
possible, or the soil would drift over the heaps. These heaps should be packed as tightly 
eik possible, with the large end facing the wind, so that the wind will carry the fire straight 
through them, thus saving a lot of second ^ndlihg. Stumps should be cut down as 
close to the ground as possible. Tf the axe were sharpened^ or groOnd too thin it would 
either gap or turn its edge, as the stumps being in a half dry state often proved to beiarder 
than the axe. Where a good bum could not be obtained, he found the Campbell scnib 
rake the best labor-saving implement. It was far better than the strain rake for the pur- 
pose, as it was so much stronger. It kept to the groiind better, and did not let the rubbish 
pass under the teeth. It was necessary to go over and cut all high stumps, to prevent 
any long sticks that were being dragged, by the ra»ke fcpm getting caught under protruding 
snags. When this was done properly the Campbell rake would do excellent work. , The 
lifting or tipping apparatus of this implement was a splendid, de-ncp and a simple .one. 
A very lengthy discussion followed. Messrs. A. Vepning, W. Gale, and R Sinclair, spoke , 
in favor of the scrub rake. Mr. A. Venning mentioned the careless way in whiclji some:meh 
built the heaps. They experienced much unnecessary trouble in burning them. Most of. 
the members were in favor of burning the heaps as one went along, because if they were . 
left unbumed long after being built, a strong wind might cause the sand to drift on the, 
heaps and make a good fire impossible. * ' \ ' 

Questions.— In reply to a question as to how much hay a ball of binder twine would tie, . 
the Chairman said it depended, on the variety of wheat ^s well as the length of the straw • 
and the quantity of grain, in the head. ■ He thought Gluyas weighed, much heavier th:ap , 
most varieties if cut under the same conditions. The Secretary said there were xhanyr 
things to take into consideration, and he thought that the amount would vary considerably. 1 
It depended upon how tight the sheaves were tied, where they were tie^ and tke size 
of the sheaf. The kind of twine used, also had to he considered, as some twine was thinner .. 
than others, and lib. would contain several more feet. He was of opinion that the best 
twine was the cheapest. Tests at the Roseworthy College had shown that a balbpf twine 
would tie on. an average 2 tons fiowts. of -hay. 


Utera Plains, May 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14in.) 

Peesent.— Messrs. A. Ramsay (chair), W. Gale, W. Stephens, J. and M. Abrook, 
H. T., T. C., and H. G. Hornhardt, W- L^, P. Sinclair, G. Barber, G. C Bilney, M. Hunt, 
H. Hill, F. H. Haywood, G. Brinsley, H. B. Rule, R. Hill (Hon, Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Fencing. — The following paper was read by Mr. H. Hill: — “Amongst the various 
improvements on a farm the fence is one which should be very carefully constructed. 
The rabbit-proof fence is the type mostly in evidence in this district, and the measurements 
of a serviceable fence are 3ft. 6in. high, posts 12ft. apart, 40 posts to a strain, one barb 
and one plain wire, each llin. apart, with 3ft. netting of IJin. mesh. First of all, good 
substantial posts must be secured, of an average thickness of 5in. ; strainers should not 
be less than lOin. thick. To save a lot of unnecessary work when erecting great care 
should be taken in the cutting. Every post should be cut off level on top. To peg out 
the line us© pegs about a foot higher than the fence which is to be erected. It is not 
advisable to have less'than two pegs behind th© fence, because it is necessary to take a sight 
from both ways. When the line has been pegged out the fencer may start sinking the 
holes ; about one strain should be done first, and this completed in order to keep the 
work together. These holes should be 2ft. deep, and those for strainers not less than 
3ft. All bends in the posts should be placed facing the one way. On no account should 
one post be higher than another. Corner posts should have two struts, but strainers 
in the line need only he strutted one way. The boring is one of the most important 
features of alL^ It is a very great mistake to bore small holes, because this makes it hard 
to draw the wire. They soon become filled with rubbish and cause the wires to corrode. 
A five-eighths hole is large enough to prevent this. No. 8 galvanized steel wire is very 
suitable for the bottom wire, and the barb shotild be placed on top of the post and should 
be fastened with No. 10 wire, as the smaller wire is not strong enough, It is not advisable 
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to have the wires too far apart, because stock may get their heads between them, and 
thus cause considerable damage to the fence. Netting of l^in. mesh should be used, as 
a large number of young rabbits get through the larger sizes. It should be buried 6in. 
under the ground. A trench must be dug ; this is generally done by means of a grub 
axe. The netting should be unrolled so that the buckle leans towards the fence when 
stood up. It should be tied in about three places between each post. It is not wise to 
pull the netting too tight, because it is easily pulled out of shape. If convenient, when 
filing in the trench, place bushes in it on the side from which the vermin may approach 
it.’’ In discussing the paper Mr. A. Venning said he thought fences should have two 
barbed wires, the bottom one being of 14 x 3 gat^e and placed about 2in. above the wire 
netting. The gauge of the top wire should be 12 x 3. The Chairman thought the fences 
should be 4ft. in height and 3ft. 6in. netting used Where there wore wallabies and 
kangaroos one plain wire should be placed hafl-way up the netting to strengthen it. 


Yabmana, April 27. 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. N. McCaUum (chair), F. A. Bienke, J. P, Bobertson, A. Robertson, 
J. y. Robertson, W. P. Schuman, L. G. Strother, W. W; Lindsay, H. P. McCallum, A. 
McCallum, and M. K, Prost (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Sheep for Bistriot. — ^The Hon. Secretary read the following paper : — “ A 
farmer getting together a flock of. sheep, especially if he has in view the idea of securing a 
profit, and not simply his supply of mutton for the use of the farm, should not be influenced 
by what anyone living outside the district may tell him, but should study his own cir- 
cumstances and local conditions. In my opinion the pure-bred Merinos stand in the 
front rank, because in this district the meat supply very often overruns the demand, 
which is, at best, a varying quantity. Freights, &o., prohibit the farmer finding a market 
outside the district. Wool can always be sold, and the Merino must be admitted to be 
superior to any other breed as a wool producer. Sheep require almost constant atten- 
tion, and it should be the aim of every owner, by the judioious selection of rams, to bring 
his flock up to a high standard. In the selection of a ram density of fleece should be 
looked for, and not length of staple. If the ewes are at all fine-woohed, the progeny 
will carry a heavy fleece of very fine staple. This class of wool weighs well, and always 
commands the highest price. This district is admirably adapted to the growing of fine 
wools, the hills being free from sand and dust. Once a year the flock should be rigorously 
culled, passing out any aged, or sheep showing signs of rough or coarse wool. Notice 
should also be taken of any ewes rearing Iambs of a coarse or weedy nature. These 
should be marked ofl for killing, though they may be without blemish. When rearing 
sheep to carry a heavy fleece of wool you should not rear mutton sheep. A few year^ 
experience in this district, where there are generally more sellers than buyers, will prove 
that the sheep which produces a fleece of high-priced wool will return the richest harvest 
to its owner.” Members generally agreed with the ideas expressed in the paper. 


Yadnarie, April 27. 

Present.— Messrs. A. Jericho (chair), L. H. Marston, J. A. Kruger, P. W. Jericho, 
0. B. Schubert, J, andP. Dreokow, A. Spriggs, R. B, Beer, R. Parkes, P, Stubing, C. J. 
W. Mowat, and visitors. 

Feeding and Handijng Horses. — ^Mr. R. B. Beer read the following paper : — “ Great 
care should be taken with horses. They should be watered three times and receive three 
feeds of chafl daily, with a feed of long hay at night. Too much com may cause sores 
to break out on their shoulders. They should be groomed regularly every morning, and 
be kept in a warm roomy stable. Bo not tie them up unless necessary, as it does not, give 
them an opportunity to rest. Horses should not be put to hard work directly after rest- 
ing, as their shoulders would be likely to scald. A separate collar should be kept for 
each horse. When a horse shows signs of sdre shoulders, shift the hair in the collar from 
where the sore touches. This can be done with a stopened piece of hard wood. It is 
a good plan to have a saddler on the farm when the collars get out of repair, so that they 
can be stuffed to fit the shoulders of the various horses. For farm work the medium 
draught horses are the best, as they stand more work than larger animals and have more 
pace. Keep two or three good mares and put them to a good horse. Let the foals run 
with the mothers for about ax months and then lock them up in a warm roomy stable 
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and feed them, unless there is plenty of feed in the paddock. Young horses, if properly 
looked after, can be broken in when two years and six months old. Do not work them 
too hard at first ; half of each day is sufficient for the first week. If the foal is very free, 
do not work it in a wagon where it will have any heavy pulling, as it is likely to strain 
itself. Roping foals is a better method than that of using a crush-pen when breaking 
them in, as the former teaches them to tie up. Foals should not be petted, as this may 
cause them to develop stubbornness. Keep plenty of medicines on hand where there 
is no veterinary surgeon, as a horse can often bo saved if suitable drugs are available 
immediately. The medicines most advisable to keep are spirits of nitre, belladonna, 
aconite, Epsom salts, and laudanum.” In the discussion which followed members 
generally agreed that hay, if green and of a sweet variety, would be relished by horses 
as a change. Crushed oats was preferred as a corn for mixing with chaff. Mr. F. W. 
Jericho favored the crush-pen for catching young horses, but members generally thought 
that a horse would quieten quicker if tied with a rope and allowed a certain amount of 
liberty. Opinions were divided as to the advisableness of keeping a sire where sufficient 
mares to warrant the expense were kept. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, April 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17 Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. Venning (chair), Gurner, Hill, Wall, R. P. Venning, Williams, A. H. 
Fidge (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

The Time to Sow.~Mr, H. Bone contributed a short paper on this subject. The 
best time to sow cereal crops, he said, was as soon as possible after the first rains. Where ' 
wheat was to he sown on new land and the rains were late, it would perhaps be advisable 
to sow dry during April and May, although he had reaped good crops from seed sown as 
late as the end of July. Members generally concurred in the opinion that May was the 
most suitable time to sow wheat in this district. 


Forster. May 25. 

(Average annual .rainfall, 10 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. C. Hayman (chair), G., T., H., and J. Searle, C. Payne, F. Johns, 
W. Searle, W. J. Sears (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Breeding and Handling Horses. — The following paper was read by Mr. T, Searle : — 
“ Every farmer, after getting liis holding opened up, should breed horses, either to provide 
an extra team or to replace horses that are becoming aged. Nevertheless, a farmer is 
very foolish to breed more young stock than he can properly feed. Stock that are stunted 
in youth never make good horses. For this particular district for farm work a man owning 
two or three good handy mares should mate them to a stallion of abotit !(> hands in height, 
with a well-shaped and weighted body ; legs not necessarily of the very heavy or shaggy 
nature, but weighty enough to carry a good body. The active, quick -stepping horse is 
the most suitable for our loose sandy land. Almost every man has his own way of handling 
horses. Some will run the youngsters into a crush-pen, rope them, push the winkers 
on with a stick without trying in the least to get the animals to come to friendly terms. 
The horse can be educated to a certain degree, and the younger this is begun the better 
the results as a rule. Get a horse to understand that you are a friend as well as a master 
and you will get more satisfaction from him than if treated roughly and cruelly. Some 
again must have a whip in their hand always. This is a practice with which I do not agree. 
The whip has a tendency to make a colt nervous, and should be used with great precaution 
with horses both old and young, for there are generally horses in a team that do not like 
the touch and sound of the whip. If used on the sluggard care should bo taken not to 
worry the nervous horses in the team. I have seen men in awkward places — called stuck 
up— with their teams, 'and the first thing’ they think of using is the whip, when perhaps a 
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Kttle thought and clearing of the wheels would do a lot more good. The whip is ah right 
in its place when used with discretion. Some people will work their horses in harness 
that is not ht for a horse to wear." I do not mean to say that a man shordd always be 
buying new harness. With a little attention by way of lining, stuffing, and patching 
old harness can be made comfortable for the horse to wear. All harness should be well- 
oiled or greased. The horse is the mainstay of the farm, and it is the farmer’s duty to 
see that it is well fed, well treated, and that the harness is in order so that the horse can 
work in comfort.” In discussing the subject Mr. W. Searle said the most profitable age 
at which to sell horses was 6 or 7 years. By this time from three to four years’ work 
would have been secured from them, and a guarantee could be given that the animal 
was good, which would considerably assist in selling. The majority of members agreed 
on tms point. 


Geranimn, May 4. 

Present. — Messrs. W. Mitchell (chair), 1. J. and W. J. Mitchell, Jacob, Reed, Leahy, 
Lang, Lithgow, Norton, W. and T. Hammond, Charlton, Wendelboume, McAuliffe, 
Pannell (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Farm Management. — ^Mr. G. Charlton read a paper on this subject, in which he stated 
that he considered it essential for every farmer to have a systematic method of keeping 
accounts of transactions of his farm. The farmer would then know which line paid him 
best. If a smaller number of acres were put under crop, and more careful attention 
given to this smaller area, larger yields would be produced, and obviously the expenses 
of upkeep would be reduced. The stump- jump plough was a moie useful implement 
than the disc plough, as it worked the land more thoroughly and was better for removing 
roots. He would heap these roots in the paddock and bum them. Substantial fences 
would always merit the cost of election. It was advisable to erect good warm stables 
for the horses as soon as possible, as these animals needed the utmost consideration. 
If housed in a warm stable they would eat less feed and keep in better condition. He 
had made a practice of running kerosine through the bearings of machines after their 
season’s work. A very practical address was concluded with the advice, “ Keep down 
the expenditure.” In the discussion which followed members thought a system of careful 
account-keeping instilled “ method ” into farm work. Mr. Norton said that any farmer 
could manage books if care were taken to set them out in proper order. It was agreed 
that the disc plough was not quite what the farmers would like ; but in new country it 
had to be used. It was bad policy to plough virgin land too deep. To get the best results 
from the use of stable manure it should be roUed in order to kill all foreign seeds and 
improve its chemical value. 


Lameroo, March 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. — Messrs. E. J. Trowbridge (chair), Wray, Leckie, Ross, W. J. Trowbridge, 
R. B. Koch, Steer, A. J. A. Koch (Hon. See.), and visitors. 

Metuods oe Sowing and Results oe 1011 Crop. — ^The following particulars con- 
cerning the various methods adopted by members in the growing of their last season’s 
crops wore given, including a statement of the results in each case : — 

Mr, E. T. Wray had 30 acres of fallow under Bluey wheat for hay. The crop showed 
hardljj any rust, and yielded an average of IJ tons per acre. Another plot of fallow, 70 
acres in area, was sown after a good rain, part with Bluey and part with Yandilla King 
for grain. It was badly affected with rust, especially the Bluey ; but in spite of that, 
the average yield of the fallow was good. A hundred acres of stubble land was ploughed 
and drilliS with Bluey, Yandilla King, and Federation. Bluey was badly attacked by 
rust, and did not. yield more than 4:bush. per acre. Yandilla was rusty also, but not so 
bad as the former variety. It yielded at the rate of about 6bush. Federation was only 
slightly affected with rust, and yielded bettor than either of the foregoing. One hundred 
and sixty acres of new ground was put under Bud’s Early and Federation. The Bud's 
Early did the better of the two, but had slightly better conditions, owing to a better 
scrub burn. The average yield on the new land was about Sbush. He concluded from 
this season’s experience that wheat sown directly after rain was^ more liable to rust, and 
in future would sow nist-resisting varieties at such times. This season had shown the 
value of fallow. Had he had half as much laud under wheat, and all of it on fallow, he would 
have reaped quite as much wheat. Part of his fallow he would judge yielded wheat at 
the rate of ISbush. per acre, but the other poor crops pulled his average for the farm down 
to 6bush. per acre. He used between 701bs. and SOlbs. of super, pw acre throughout. 
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The harrows were used behind the drill, and also the big harrows in places, but there was 
no difference, so far as could be seen at harvest time. One plot of wheat fed off till the end 
of September only yielded about 3bush. of grain to the acre. 

Mr. W. J. Trowbridge had an average yield of 12bush, of oats to the acre from stubble 
land. Federation wheat on stubble ground gave only 4bush. per acre. Walker’s Wonder 
wheat on fallow land gave 14bush. per acre, and the same variety on new land yielded 
4bush. per acre. Grass land ploughed and sown with wheat gave 7bush. per acre. Super, 
was drmed in at the rate of 901bs. per acre. The rainfall froin seed time to harvest, accord- 
ing to a private gauge, was only 3iin. 

Mr. Marshall had Baroota Wonder sown in April with lOOlbs. super., and cut a yield of 
1 ton of hay per acre. On new land Bud’s Early for grain averaged 4bush. per acre, 
while on similar land Golden Drop yielded Shush, per acre. His average yield for season 
was 4bush. to 4Jbush. per acre. 

Mr. R. B. Koch sowed Walker’s Wonder dry on late fallow. He fed it off with sheep 
and horses until September. Average yield 23bu8h. per acre. He used Icwt. super, 
and 601bs. seed. Grass land ploughed up and sown with Ibush. Gluyas seed, with Icwt. 
super., gave an average of 12bush. per acre. 

Mr. E. J. Trowbridge had 80 acres of grass land ploughed in March, harrowed down in 
April, and sown. Result, 9bush. per acre ; 100 acres of stubble land ploughed in March 
and sown in April, resulted in a yield of 6bush. per acre ; 40 acres oats sown in same paddock 
yielded ISbush. per acre ; 90 acres fallowed July and August, 1910, drilled in May, 1911, 
gave a return of 14bush. per acre ; 140 acres of new land ploughed and sown at the end of 
May and in the first week in June, resulted as follows Walker’s Wonder, 7bush. ; 
Golden Drop, 9bush. ; Federation, 9bush. ; Yandilla King, 6bush. 

Another member had new land under wheat, the seeding not being done very well, 
and late at that, and reaped on an average Shush, per acre. The wheat in the claypans 
was 4ft. high, and thick and well headed, while immediately around the plants were only 
1ft. high, with no grain in the heads. 

Mr. A, J. A. Koch started seeding on May 5th on fallow land ploughed in August, 1910, 
and harrowed only in March, 1911 ; harrowed twice and cultivated twice, drilled in 
from May 4th to 18th, Result, from 65 acres, IJ tons to IJ tons of hay per acre. The 
balance was reaped for grain, and represented the poorest part of the lot. Result, Yan- 
dilla King 13bush,, and Marshall’s I6bush. per acre. Stubble land ploughed from March 
28th to April 29th, harrowed before and after di*iU, and drilled from May 18th to 21st 
with Yandilla King, Silver King, and Federation. Result, 7bush. per acre. Eighty-two 
acres stubble ploughed from April 29th to May 20th, sown with Federation and about 
901bs, super., from May 26th to June 2nd, harrowed before and after drill. Result, 
7Jbush. Ninety acres Walker’s Wonder on new land, poor bum, ploughed from May 
30th to June 17th, harrowed before and after drill, 90lbs. to lOOlbs. super., sown from 
June 14th to 21st. Result, barely 5bush. per acre. 

^ Mr. Ross had Majestic on fallow, and cut approximately 2 tons of hay per acre. Federa- 
tion yielded only 4bush. per acre. Yandilla King was badly affected with takeall. He 
considered Walker’s Wonder and White Tuscan the beat yielders. These avemged 12buBh. 
per acre. 


Lameroo, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. — Messrs. E. J. Trowbridge (chair), Ross, C. R. and F. W. Eime, Cameron, 
Mead, 8. G. Trowbridge, Jericho, Needs, Batten, Blum, A. J. A. Koch (Hon. Sec.), and 
visitors. 

Imported Superphosphates. — Considerable discussion took place concerning a pro- 
posal recently made that an import duty should be imposed on superphosphates. A 
resolution was unanimously carried protesting that such action would seriously damage 
the producing industries of the State. 

Paddy Melons and Scotch Thistles. — ^Mr. F. W. Eime initiated a discussion on’ 
this subject. Paddy melons, he said, were poisonous, and grew at a time when the far- 
mers were too busy to eradicate them. They grew practically all the summer months. 
Each melon contained a large number of seeds, and these were often spread about by 
being caught in the implements, Scotch thistles were harder to eradicate than paddy 
melons, as the seeds from this weed floated for miles. A good way to check them was to 
cut them down just before they came into seed. Mr. Blum said that in his experience 
Scotch thistles had been a great standby in dry seasons, as sheep wanted very little water 
when feeding on them. A greater danger existed in the Bathurst bur, many of which 
he had seen in this district. 
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Morgan, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall. 9in.) 

Pbesent. — ^Messrs. R. Wohling (chair), E. Hausler, J. Heppner, E. French, I. Pope» 
and H Wohling (Hon. Sec,). 

Imported Superphosphates. — Considerable discussion occurred concerning a proposal 
recently made that a duty be placed on imported superphosphates. A resolution was 
unanimously carried protesting that such an action wo^d seriously damage the producing 
industries of the State. 

Poisoning Mice. — ^Mr. Hausler said that an effective poison for mice, that were doing 
much damage in the stacks, was strychnine. He placed a few saucers of water, with 
strychnine added, near the stack, and in a few days found himself rid of the pest. 


Pinnaroo, April 27. 

Present. — ^Messrs. B. L. Harfield (chair), J. Docking, F. H., P. J., and R. Edwards, 

R. N. Jones, W. A. and M. Kelly, H. Ledger, A. R. Noltenius, E. H. Parsons, W. Venning, 

M. Wilson, P.‘ H. Jones (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ploughing v. Cultivating New Mallee Land. — P. J. Edwards read the following 
paper : — “ Many farmers in this district consider the cultivator to be just as good as the 
plough for the first year on new land, but I am of the opinion that, taking one season with 
another, ploughing is the safer and better method. I know there are drawbacks, but 
the advantages gained easily outweigh them. I think it will be willingly conceded that 
ploughed land must more readily take in moistujfe and also retain it for a longer p^od 
than cultivated land. The plough, if handled properly, will cut all the land, and I have 
yet to see the cultivator which will do the same. It is generally recognised that 
land in its virgin state is somewhat sour. If it is treated in the first instance with the 
plough, which turns the land over, thus exposing it to the influence of the atmospl^e* 
it must tend to sweeten and render the soil in a much better condition for the growth (m 
a crop than if the top of the ground is only lightly stirred. You have all no doubt 
the tens of thousands of fibrous roots and many larger ones which are torn out by the 
plough, and the comparative few disturbed by the cultivator. These roots being removed 
must weaken, to some extent at any rate, the growth of the mallee stumps, b^des 
destroying practically all the broom, ti*tree, and other bushes in the paddock. From 
new land we all expect at least two crops in succession, and I thii^ you will all a^ee that 
the land which has been ploughed will be in much better condition the following yeai% 
and more easily put in than that which has only been cultivated. So the benefit derived 
in this direction from ploughing is not only felt that season but also the next. The 
objections to ploughing are that it is slow work and a greater nuznher of stumps are pulled 
up than by the cultivator. But is it not one of our chief aims in mallee country to get 
rid of the stumps ? Then why not begin the first year ? _ Every stump which is pulled 
out and carried off the land is one less for the harvesting implements to 
waste wheat. It also means one less bunch of shoots to contend with, and I am of tne 
opinion that the paddock will grow so much more wheat, for although the crop mil some- 
times grow for a while on top of stumps, it reaches maturity only under most favorable 
conditions. When we consider the great number of stumps removed by the plough, 
this must mean a considerable increase in the yield, not only the first season, but also tne 
following ones. If a good early bum is secured, my idea is to get one plough at l^t gom^ 
and if time permits, plough all new land, and we stand a better chance of reapmg a good 
crop.” Mr. Docking considered the plough better than the cultivator, but he h^ known 
the old-fashioned scarifier to do work which was an improvement on eittier of ^these two 
methods. Mr. Ledger expressed the view that as a means of saving mbor and 
which were of vital importance to the beginner, the use of the cultivator was t» be 
recommended. Apart from the question of implements, however, he was of the omnion 
that more depended on a good stubble bum than some were mohned to think. 
Mr. P. H. Edwards recommen^ded the plough. He was certain that m a senes of years 
far better results would be obtained from a small area well sown than from a large area 
badly sown. Mr. Venning said that all depended on the state and condition of the 
land. Some cultivated lands showed just as good results as if 
said that he had been unable to detect any difference between lands ploughed and lands 


cultivated. , i a i x 

Moisture in Fallow Land.— M r. Ledger tabled some wheat 
paddock which was ploughed in September and worked twice since. About a month ago 
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seed was drUled in for the coming season, and Mr. Ledger attributed the growth, which 
had attained a height of several inches, to the moisture conserved in the ground by 
fallowing. 

Stubble-burning. — ^This matter was discussed, and it was agreed that this Branch 
was strongly in favor of an Act of Parliament giving power to district councils to regulate 
the dates of burning. 

Pinnaroo, May 25. 

Present. — ^Messrs. B. L. Harfield (chair), R. Coade, P. H., P. J., and R. Edwards# 
H. Eewings, L. M. Ferguson, R. N. Jones, W. H., W. A., and M. Kelly, H. Ledger, C. Lee# 
M. McCabe, B. H. Nash, A. I. Reed, W. Venning, Geo. and W. Wilson, P. H. Jones (Hon- 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

The Symptoms and Treatment for Sand in Horses. — A discussion took place on 
this subject. Mr. Venning, in one instance when one of his horses was affected, had 
detected in the animal an unwillingness to work, and a dull appearance about the eyes ; 
but it retained its readiness to eat. As a remedy, which so far he had used without 
failure, he would give a bottle of linseed oil. He said the following treatment had appeared 
in print : — Give a quart of new milk, and then turn the animal on its back and rub its 
stomach with a fork handle. Mr. McCabe reported that he had had stock which were slightly 
affected, and had obtained satisfactory results by feeding three or four times on steamed 
cocky chaff with just sufficient pollard added to ensure its being readily eaten. He 
would always adopt this method ^en there was the slightest suspicion of sand. Mr. 
F. H. Edwards said that the animal troubled with sand usually had a desire to rub its 
stomach. Where procuiable, a quart of brewer’s yeast should be given, and the animal 
then turned on its back and rolled. Mr. Ferguson favored pollard gruel, if given in time. 
The Chairman reported the death of a foal through stoppage, the primary cause of which 
was sand. He had learned, when too late to be of use, that a mixture of 2ozs. of chloro- 
dyne and a tablespoonful of carbonate of ammonia was the best known remedy for stop- 
page. — 

Waikerie, April 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present. — Messrs. 0. Burroughs (chair), E. J. Burton, A. Lewis, F. G. Rogers, J. J. 
Odgers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Vine-Pruning. — ^The question whether the early pruning of vines caused them to 
shoot any earlier was raised. Mr. F. G. Rogers stated that he had pruned some of his 
vines early, some in midseason, and some late, but had found that they all burst into 
leaf about the same time. Mr. A. Jones (a visitor) had noticed that some vines which he 
had pruned early had shoots on before others had started. Members, however, generally 
considered the bursting of buds depended on the season, irrespective of the time of pruning. 


Waikeiie, May 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present. — Messrs. C. Borroughs (chair), J. Jones, A. Lewis, W. J. Green, S. Modistach, 
F. G. Rogers, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec.) 

Planting New Irrigation Land. — An article in the UemncirTc Pumepr on planting 
oranges led to a discussion on the subject of the best means of utilising new irrigation 
lands. The paper stated that orange production was increasing to such an extent that 
it was doubtful whether this ciop would prove profitable. Mildura was capturing the 
Melbourne and Sydney markets, and it therefore meant that a substantial oversea market 
should be found. The prospects were not promising, specially as there were thousands 
of orange trees planted in the district still to come into bearing. Members considered 
Gordos were overplanted, and that the production of currants was fast overtaking con- 
sumption. The general impression was that for small orchards a variety of fruits would 
be most pi off table. 

The Season. — ^Members reported that the season’s prospects were very poor at present. 
Rain was badly needed ; in fact, none had fallen for months. It was useless to sow crops 
at present and soon it would be too late. 


Wilkawatt, April 27. 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Ivett (chair), W. J., L. F., and D. Bowman, T, Sorrell, sen., 
J. W. and F. W. Altus, B. Wand, H. H. Brooker, T. Sorrell, A. V. Tvett, F. and B. Spack- 
man, W. R. Neville, P. Gregurke, W. J. Tylor (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 
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Prevention Better than Cure.— The following paper was read by Mr. W. B. 
Neville : — “ Horses are subject to many ailments, some of which can be prevented. The 
ailments I will speak of are bots, sand, and wheat in horses. (1) Bots, — ^^en in the fly 
stage are very annoying, both to the horses and driver, as nothing is more worrying 
than to have your team throwing their heads about. I have found that to smear with 
carbolised oil daily will give the utmost satisfaction, as the fly will not venture- near it, and 
all the trouble following the laying of the eggs will be avoided. (2) Sand. — think it 
a good plan when turning horses into the paddock to put them there with a full stomach. 
If they are put in when ravenous they will pick very low, and are liable to get sand into 
them. (3) Wheat in Horses, — ^There are every year serious losses through horses having 
got to the seed wheat or wheat heap. In a good many instances seed wheat is left out 
in the paddock with a wire fence for protection, which, in my opinion, is not sufficient. 
I am a firm believer in a good shed for seed wheat, and if this is provided and the door 
kept securely fastened there will be no trouble from horses eating wheat.” 

Harrowing. — Mr. J. W. Altus read a paper on“ The Effects of Harrowing,” as follows : — 
“ I believe the harrows should be used much more than they are in this district, as they 
are lighter in draught and pulverise the soil more than any other implement. This 
stirring of the soil liberates plant food and admits air. Keeping the surface loose also 
retards evaporation, which must always be considered an advantage in a part like this, 
where the rainfall is sometimes rather light. Harrowing should be done at least four times 
between fallowing the land and drilling in the seed. If it can be done oftener, so much 
the better will be the returns. My opinion is that land should be harrowed and cross 
harrowed often enough to aUow the horses to tramp all over the soil, from fallowing tfll 
seeding time, thus causing the subsoil to be thoroughly packed down. This will give the 
best results. Directly the land is ploughed up it should be harrowed, in order that evapo- 
ration may be retarded, to break up any clods, pull up weeds which are not turned under, 
and also to pack down the subsoil by the weight of the harrows and the tramping of the 
horses. After cultivating in the spring time, which should not be done deeper than half 
the depth of ploughing, the harrows should again follow immediately , for the same reason 
as before. It is well to harrow it twice over at this stage if the weather and soil are damp, 
to be sure that all weeds are killed, and that the surface is kept loose. Then in seeding 
time, after the first rain, when it is again cultivated, it should be harrowed down before 
and after the drill. All grain which the drill may leave uncovered can so be buried. 
The top will be kept loose and open, and the subsoil be firmed down, which condition is 
very essential to the growth of a crop of wheat, and will also help to prevent takeall.*’ 
The paper was freely discussed, and many questions asked. One member wished to know 
whether harrowing the wheat just after it had germinated would do any damage^ Mem- 
bers thought not, and quoted instances in which they had harrowed when the wheat was 
just showing above ground without any apparent loss. It was generally agreed that 
harrows should be used more than they were. 

Wllkawatt, May 25* 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Ivett (chair), W. J., D. F., and D. Bowman, J. W., G. A., and 
F. W. Altus, G. Sorrell, T. Sorrell, A. V. Ivett, A. J. McAvaney, B. Spackman, W. E. and 
M. Neville, P. Gregurke, J. O’Shea, F. W. and M. H. Gasmier, R. Sinclair, B. Tylor, 
W. J. Tylor (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Sharpening Plough Shares, — A. discussion was initiated on the subject of the best 
method of sharpening plate shares on stump jump ploughs. Members thought that 
shares should be sharpened from the face or front. 

Care and Treatment of Farm Horses. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. 
T. Sorrell : — “ The care of his horses should be the farmer’s first consideration. They 
should have good food and a good iron stable with a gable roof, as it is cooler than a flat 
roof. Straw roofs are fairly warm in winter and cool in summer, but they require a fresh 
coat of straw nearly every year to keep the rain out, and they are more likely to catch 
fire. I prefer a long manger divided off into single stalls, so as to prevent one or two 
horses going from one end of the manger to the other picking out the best of the feed. 
I would give horses three feeds' of chaff, with long hay at feed up time.^ The chaff should 
be out ^in. long. If the hay is dry it is a good plan to damp it over night. Oats are the 
best feed I have used. I prefer whole oats for young horses. A little bran or molasses 
should be given with chaff. Molasses are better in winter ; they harbor flies too much 
in summer. A horse should never have a collar put on when it has dry sweat on its 
shoulders. It is a good plan to brush the shoulders at dinner-time. The: collars should 
always bo takou off while the horses are feedingi You need not lose any time, as you 
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• can start them feeding and then take their collars off. When starting to work horses 
after a spell, they should be eased the fii'st few days, as their shoulders are always tender. 
Every farmer should breed one or two foals every year, so as to replace the old horses. 
These should be broken in at the age of two and a half years or three years. Three years 
is the better time to break them in, as they are stronger and can stand work better. A 
young horse should never be put in with a jib, as it is easy to spoil a horse in this way.” 
A good discussion followed. In reply to a question, Mr. Sorrell said he believed in letting 
his horses loose at nights. Horses did not do so well when tied up. Their legs often got 
stiff after hard work, through their not being able to get a little exeicise. Some 
members thought that the horses would not agree, but others, who let their horses loose, 
. stated that they would soon get used to it. 

Windbreaks. — ^Mr. F. W. Gasmier read a paper as follows : — “ The break reserves 
have been made to check the wind and thereby prevent sand drifts. These reserves 
are good for that purpose, but they will eventually become a nuisance, as they will be 
a harbor for rabbits and other pests, and in the course of time the mallee will be destroyed. 
The Government should hand these reserves over to the Forest Department, and the 
Forest Department should have them fenced and cleared, and then ploughed and planted 
with suitable profitable trees, such as gums. Remarkable pines, &o. The gums and 
Remarkable pines grow to a good height, and would make good windbreaks. If the 
Pinnaroo country were so planted it would be a great benefit. The gum trees could be 
used for posts, and the Remarkable pine for making boxes. Thereby the reserves would 
become profitable to the State. Now, to work this economically, as soon as the trees 
are, say, 6ft. or 7ft. high the reserves should bo let free to the person whose land adjoins, 
to graze with small stock, such as sheep. Such persons should keep all fences in repaii, 
■ and the Forest Department should find the material for repairs. The tenant should have 
the right to all dead timber for firewood, and also to what posts he might want for his own 
fencing. Any trees cut down for posts should be replanted by the Forest Department.” 
A good discussion resulted. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, April 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36*din.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. S. Chapman (chair), T. Jacobs, sen., 0. Ricks, J. Brumby, C. Lewis, 
H. Jacobs, J. Lewis, J. Mildwater, E, Broadbent, A. Jacobs, H. Lewis, J. Tozer, A. R. Stone, 
T. Jacobs, jun., G. Hicks, A. Broadbent, S. H. Curnow (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

LiME-BimNiNC}. — ^Mr. A. R. Stone read the following paper ; — “ So far as our imme- 
diate district is concerned one has not much opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
actual process of burning lime. The first essential is to raise or quany as much limestone 
as is required for a kiln, selecting stone that is not too soft or of a rotten nature, and of 
course also that which is not too hard. The moderately hard stone makes the best lime, 
provided it is well burnt. The site for the kiln should be on a slope. The place of burn- 
ing is simply an excavation in the earth, of the desired size and depth, say on a small 
scale somewhere about 6ft. by 10ft., or 8ft. by J2ft., and 5ft. or Oft. deep, as required. 
On the lower or bottom side of the kiln make an inlet, level with or even a little lower 
than the bottom itself, as a provision against the accumulation of water in rainy seasons, 
and also as a convenience in the working of the kiln. On the floor place a layer of wood 
(not too large, especially at the opening, which will be the place of lighting). Upon this 
layer of wood place the first layer of stone, which should not bo broken too small, say to 
a size of about 4in. or even 6in. There may be even too much small rubble from this. 
If the stone is fairly soft, break it before placing it in the kiln ; but if it is hard, it may 
be placed in on the wood and broken there, with little ill effects. Continue placing alter- 
nately as before, the wood and then the stone, to the desired qtiantity, completely covering 
each one with the other, till at last on the top place rather more wood than on the lower 
layers, and also much larger logs. Light at the bottom of the opening, which will need to 
be built up at once with stone, behind which should be placed a good thickness of earth, 
in order to retain the heat. Under favorable conditions of weather very little now 
remains to be done, if care has been exorcised to avoid the fire being smothered with too 
much fine stone* An excessive supply of wood may result in the stone being molted 
instead of biirnt. In somewhere about 24 hoixrs, possibly loss, the fire will bo burnt out. 
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It may be necespary to floor the kiln and build the walls with stone to keep it clean. The 
above notes do not in any way refer to burning lime for commercial purposes.” 

Fttsiola-uium. — ^The following paper was contributed by the Hon. Secretary : — “ Fusi- 
oladium, or black spot, is a serious fungus disease attacking both the apple and pear family. 
In districts favorable to its propagation it causes iptore serious mischief than perhaps 
any other pest with which the fruitgrowers have to contend. Not only does the disease 
disfigure the fruit, but in badly-attacked trees the growth is seriously retarded 
through the premature falling of the foliage. FtLsicladium the fungus attack- 

ing the apple, seemingly thrives on all sorts of the kind. Some are, however, more liable 
to a virulent attack than are others. The Cleopatra is one of these ; and one is safe in 
saying that in the hills many hundreds of these trees have been cut back and worked 
to more immune varieties. Of course there are years when the fruit is comparatively 
clean, but taken oyer a period of say 10 years, the trees are not profitable. Scabby 
fruit is useless for storing, and when put direct on the market brings in but a poor return. 
I find that in our own ^strict the fruit will not set well on the Cleopatra unless a good 
bluestone mixture has been applied just before the blooms open. Two years ago I sprayed 
my Bunn’s Seedlings with scaleycide for the purpose of eradicating the red spider. I 
also applied it to the Cleos., as they are all growing next the former vanety^ and were more 
or less affected with the spider. As the preparation's recommended as a fungicide I 
trusted to it to check the ravages of the black spot ; but for this purpose it was quite 
useless, and was not to be compared with the bluestone mixture, as was proved the same 
year by trees in the same orchard where Burgundy mixture had been used. I do not 
know of a more satisfactory mixture, in a district like this, than the Burgundy. The 
Bordeaux, of course, is recognised as being just as effective, but it is not always easy to 
get the fresh lime required. In mixing the Burgundy spray I use 61 bs. of bluestone and 
71bs. of washing soda to fiOgalls. of water for the first application, when the trees have 
first begun to show signs of movement in the spring. I reduce the strength to 41b8. of 
bluestone for the second spray, to be applied with the first coat of arsenite of lead. Ftisi- 
cladiwm Tpynn,imm is the pear scab, and what has been said of the apple can be applied 
here als"'.” In discussing the subject Mr. Kicks expressed the view that the develop- 
ment of black spot in apples was largely governed by soil conditions. Other members 
disagreed, and thought certain weather conditions favored the fungus. 

Hartley, May 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifiin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Hanton (chair), Brook, Brunes, Hudd, Pratt, G, Phillips, Hassum, 
Richardson, T. T. Phillips, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.) 

The VEGBTABI.B Garden. — ^Mr. Hanton read a paper to the following effect : — Vege- 
tables, he thought, like wheat and fruit, required to be carefully studied in order that the 
best returns might be got from them. ' The aveiage farmer did not pay much attention 
to gardening, although at certain times of the year he grew a few vegetables. Quality 
and not quantity should be aimed at. He advised digging the gaiden immediately after 
the crop had been taken off. A light dressing of lime would be helpful, as it would destroy 
all insects and sweeten the soil. Cabbages should be planted in well-worked, heavy soil. 
When planting the roots should be hung straight down and the soil pressed into the roots 
with a peg run down the side of the plant. The cabbages should be planted in rows 
2ft. apart, the plants being about 1ft. 6in. apart. They should be dressed with good 
strong manure, and also a weekly appUoation of liquid manure should be given. For 
potatoes the soil should be di eased liberally with, half rotted straw. They should 
be planted Sin. or 6in. deep, Itt. fiin. between the rows, and 1ft. apart. When the stems 
turned yellow the tubers should be dug up. Parsnips could he planted with cabbages. 
Liquid manure should be used and the moisture allowed to penetrate the soil. Carrots 
should be planted in deep sandy soil, and when they were 4in. or Sin. high should be 
thinned out to about Sin. apart. Later, liquid manure should be applied. Turnips should 
be planted in sandy soil and given a dressing of old manure. Turnips should not he 
forced, as they wei;e liable to become coarse. Nothing was better foi turnips than a 
good hoeing. 

Kanmantoo, May 27. 

(Averalge annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present.— Messrs. W. Downing '(chair), R. Talbot, S. Downing, ,E. Shepherd, R. 
Downing, H. Powell, R. Critchley, H. Pyhx, A. Hay, T. Critchley, J., A., and W. 
Mills (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors* 
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Bees. — ^Mr. E. W. Shepherd read a paper, iu which he drew attention to the improve 
ments which had been made in appKancea used in connection with the bee-keeping industry 
during the past 20 years. Continuing, he said, “ It should always be the beekeeper’s 
aim tio procure good honey, and to do this he must allow it to ripen in its natural place, 
viz., the hive, before extracting it. After being extracted and strained it should stand 
in a honey tank for a time so that the scum that has gone through the strainer can be 
skimmed off before tinning. The beginner should never attempt to commence bee 
keeping on a large scale. He should procure one or two hives and increase the number 
as he gains knowledge and experience. Start in the spring by purchasing a swarm or two 
as early in September as possible from hives which are known to have swarmed during 
the previous season. The queen of such a swarm would be m her second year — ^vigorous 
and in her prime. A beginner may judge the strength of a swarm by its weight, because 
it takes about 5,000 bees to weigh a pound. A swarm weighing 31bs. is a medium swarm, 
and one weighing 61bs. constitutes a good swarm. A stock should not swarm more than 
once or twice in a season, as every time it swarms it tends to weaken. After the issue of 
the first swarm with the old queen, if the hive is in good condition, a second swarm may 
be expected in about nine days. To hive a swarm of bees that has just swarmed never 
use a smoker ; but it is advisable to put on a veil. When bees have just swarmed they 
will very seldom sting if handled properly, because they are always loaded with honey. 
The main points are to have strong swarms and to always keep young queens which are 
in their prime* for laying in the second season After this the laying power decreases. 
During the height of the honey season, under favorable conditions a queen is able to lay 
from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs per day. The drones are the idlers of the hive, and their sole 
claim for existence is that they fertilise the young queens. Bees are subject to but few 
diseases compared with other creatures, dysentery and foul brood being the worst tho 
beekeeper has to guaid against. Of these foul brood is the most virulent, because it is 
a contagious disease, and will go right through and luin an apiary in a very little time.” 
An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. Some members were of* the 
opinion that if a smoker were used when a swarm was to be taken the bees would fly away. 


Longwood, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. NiohoUs, E. J. Quinn; E, A. Glyde, J. Boebuck, A. F. Furniss, 
J. R. Coles (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The meeting was held* at the residence of Mr. J. Boebuck. 
The orchard aud buildings were inspected and particular note was taken of Egyptian 
clover. The plants of this crop had roots of about 4in. before it showed above the ground, 
six days after it was sown. Five weeks after planting there was very little top growth, 
and the crop was far behind fleld peas of the same age. 

Import Duty on Super, — ^Members wore unanimously of the opinion that the imposition 
of a duty on imported manures would he detrimental to the interests of the primary pro- 
ducer. It was pointed out that an additional charge against the cost of production of 
agricultural products would seriously handicap South Australia in competition with 
other lands. 

Strawberries and Gooseberries. — Some members were of tho opinion that th e 
cultivation of gooseberries was more profitable than strawberries, as the latter required 
to be hand-worked entirely, Mr. Coles intended planting strawberries on tho septuple 
plan, so as to enable cultivation with the horsehoe being carried out. 


Lyndoch, April 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 23in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. Springbett (chair), H. Klaube, H. Kennedy, H. and E. Spring- 
bett, E. J. R. Woolcock, H. W. Lawes, P. Burge, and J. S. Hammat (Hon. Sec.). 

StttbbIjB-Bttrning. — ^Discussion took place concerning the proposal made by the 
Advisory Board to vest the district councils with tho power of fixing dates for stiibblc- 
buming. Members were of the opinion that the dates at present fixed in this district 
were quite satisfactory. 

MacGillivray, April 30, 

* Present. — ^Messrs. B. Wheaton (chair), H. Ayers, A. Burfitt, J. Matthews, A Stirling, 
sen., A, Stirling, jun., H, E. Williams (Hon. Sec.). 

Rotation of Crops. — ^Tho following paper on this subject was road by the Hon. 
Secretary : — The efforts of some of tho settlors on Kangaroo Island havo horotofoio 
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been confined almost entirely to the production of cereals. There now seems to be a 
growing realisation that, for the new hundreds to be profitably settled, other crops than 
those of wheat, barley, and oats must be added to the list. This means revolution 
for those men whose experience elsewhere has made synonomous the terms ‘ farming * 
and ‘ wheat-growing.’ The adaptation to local conditions should be facilitated by ob- 
serving the methods of working in the South-East country. An active interest in the 
work of the Bureau will further help us. One comparative disadvantage we are under 
is that of transport. With a distance of 20 to 35 miles to haul our produce, and this on 
bad roads, our scope of operations is somewhat limited. A scrub settler’s first crop should 
be oats. He will thus secure feed for stock, and be enabled to kill the shoots with a stubble 
burn. Heavy manuring and seeding is advisable, i.e,, IJcwts. bone super, and 2buBh. 
oats to th3 acre. A paddoch sown with cocksfoot clover and perennial ryegrass, manured 
with 2cwts, bonedust per acre, should be provided for stock. When feed is assured, 
attention may be given to the matter of rotation of crops. In treating this subject one 
authoiity says, inter alia, ‘ Botation of crops economises the natural plant food of the 
soil, and also that which is applied in the form of manure and fertiliser. This is because 
crops take food from the soU in different amounts and different proportions. Rotation 
helps to maintain or improve the texture of the soil, because the amount of humus in the 
soil is maintained or increased by turning under green manure and cover crops, which 
should occur in every well-planned rotation. Rotation helps to maintain or increase 
the plant food in the surface soil. When crops like cow peas or clover, which take 
mineral food from the subsoil and nitrogen from the, air, are ploughed under they 
give up the plant food in their leaves, stems, and upper roots to the surface soil, and 
thus help to maintain oi increase fertility. Rotation tends to protect crops from injurious 
insects and diseases. It also helps to keep the soil free from weeds, and makes possible 
a more even distribution of labor throughout the year, while the farmei is able to provide 
for his stock more economically. Live stock fare better on a variety of food, which is 
more cheaply secured by a system of rotation than otherwise. A few general lulcs may be 
made use of in arranging the order of the crops in the rotation, though they cannot always 
be strictly followed. Crops that require the elements of plant food in the same propor- 
tion should not follow each other. Deep-rooted crops should alternate with shallow- 
rooted crops. Humus makers should alternate with humus wasters. Every well-* 
an*anged rotation should have at least one crop grown for its manurial effect on the soil, 
as a crop of cow peas, or one of clover, to be turned under. The objection often made 
to this last rule is that, aside from the increase in fertility, there is no direct return for 
the time, labor, and seed, and the land brings no crop for a year. It is not necessary to 
use the entire crop for green manuring — a part of it may be used for hay or for pasture 
with little loss of the manurial value of the crop, provided the manure from that 
part of the crop taken off is returned, and the part of the crop hot removed is turned under. 

Experiments have proved that one acre of cow peas, yielding 3,970*381bs. 

of organic matter turned under gave to the soil 64-951bs. of nitrogen, 20'-39lbs, of phos- 
phoric acid, and 110’561bs. of potash.’ The beneficial effect of green manuring upon a 
succeeding crop of potatoes has convinced me of the value of this practice. On large 
areas, however, the legumes will perhaps be harvested or fed off. With a fairly heavy 
rainfall our lands might respond better to a system of cover crops instead of bare fallow, 
especially where light soils are concerned. If clovers, peas, and lucerne be grown in this 
connection, the need for artificial fertilisers will decrease ; moie stock will be carried, and 
of a better class ; the quality of wool should improve, and new sources of revenue will 
be provided. Concentration on a small area with careful management of the various 
crops of roots, cereals, legumes, and grasses, may prove to be the best system for us to 
adopt in this district, where rainfall conditions are favorable ; the uncultivated balance 
could be grazed.” In the discussion which followed Mr. Stirling, sen., favored Calcutta 
or Algerian oats whore a stubble burn was desired. The quantity of seed would vary 
according to the soil, from Ibush. on poor and raw land, up to 2bush. per aero on rich land. 
He thought that rape or some other green crop was preferable to bare fallow. Systematic 
rotation ought to be practised in this district. Mr. Wheaton thought it better to graze off 
green crops than to turn them under. He would seed oats up to 2bush. per acre on good 
soils. He had noticed that sheep that had the run of bare fallow and maize and sorghum 
ate the wild oats growing on the fallow before touching the other growth, and then they 
ate the others down bare. A rotation likely to succeed well here was that known as the 
Norfolk, consisting of roots, oats or barley, legumes, and wheat. A system of crop rota- 
tion necessitated small paddocks. 

^ Deep Ploughing. — One member knew of a paddock losing its fertility through being 
ploughed deeply. It was agreed that the subsoil should never be turned up except by 
a gradual process. 
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Depth an0 Time op Soutiho. — ^Members favored shallow sowing. Half w inch 
would do if the seed was covered. Oats were best put in during May, wheat in June, 
and barley in August in this district. 

Dry Bible. — A theory was advanced that this disease was caused by cattle eating 
the bones of rabbits wliich had been poisoned with phosphorus. Birds earned the bones 
to pastures where no rabbits were running. It was decided to ascertain whether the 
disease had ever appeared on the island, which is free from rabbits. [The Chief Inspector 
of Stock has reported as follows : — “ It is very doubtful if the driod-up bones of rabbits 
which have died of phosphorus poisoning will poison cattle, or cause so-called dry bible 
(impaction of the omasum). Cattle have died as the result of eating the carcasses of rabbits 
with active phosphorised pollard still in them. Some have succumbed suddenly, while 
others have lingered for weeks. They gradually become too weak to get water, and, 
if opened after death, the omasum (bible) may, in m^y cases, be found dry ; but this 
condition should not be confounded with impaction paralysis, which has carried off so 
many cattle on the mainland, and occuis where rabbits have never been poisoned. The 
bones of rabbits, or any other animal, which have died of strychnine poisoning are believed 
to be dangerous to cattle and sheep. The Stock Department has not received reports 
of deaths of cattle from so-called dry bible on Kangaroo Island.” — Ed.] 


Meadows* May 27. 

(Average annual raintail, 34^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. G. Ellis (chair), J. CJatt, T. B. Brooks, H. A. Kleemann, A. Ellis, 
G. T. Griggs, J, Stone, F. Nottage, W. Bertram (Hon. Sec.). 

Improvement of Bureait Meetings.— The Hon. Secretary read the following paper 
on this subject : — “ Every member should be regular and punctual in his attendance, 
and should recognise his individual responsibility to contribute something towards the 
evening’s work for the purpose of disseminating information regarding the working of tho 
land. It should be the endeavor of each member to make the meetings a thorough success 
by taking h:s turn in preparing a paper or initiating a discussion on some subject of 
interest. >Some members have an idea that t^ir education in writing, spelling, and 
grammar might hold them up to ridicule if they attempted to carry out their obligations 
to tho Bureau by writing a paper containing information gained by hard-oamed practical 
experience. This idea is very erroneous and detrimental to the aims and the results of 
the Bureau. It does not require the primary school education to make a paper of this 
description valuable : it is the notes of actual experience in different experiments that 
make the paper ’valuable and instructive. The discussion and opinions of other mem- 
bers who are trying to produce a similar article under different conditions completes the 
attainment of the resultfi sought. If this plan were adopted by members individually 
we would all have the opportunity of reading the views of scores of others engaged in 
pursuits similar to our own. The value of this interchange of ideas, experience, and 
observations to the individual members of the Bureau and to the State as a whole cannot 
be expressed, and the Branche.s arc responsible for much of the success attending the 
scientific methods of farming adopted at the present time. The State agricultural advisers 
are also brought into touch with the producers through this medium. If we are to get 
good practical results from our meetings it is necessary to carry them out on absoluie 
business lines, A member who writes a paper should give his subject can^ful thought 
and study, not put the matter off until tho night previous to the meeting and then writ e 
the first thing that crosses his mind. When submitting a subject, if possible give your 
practical opinion gained by previous experience, and when tho subject is before the nu^oting 
for discussion each member in turn could express his opinion. Homestead meetings shoulcl 
be held as often as possible, as members arc able to obtain practical knowledge and to 
inspect crop's, live stock, machinery, plant, &c., of all descriptions. The value of such 
excursions as these must be apparent to all. The host may seek advice from visitors 
and visitors gain many practical hints respecting farm appliances, as well as tho largtir 
problems of winning a livelihood from the soil. Homestead meetings arc undoubtedly 
a great help to members who can see the various ways and means adopted by other mem- 
bers in working their holdings. Time could easily be found for the transaction of neces- 
sary business and for the social hour.” In the discussion which followed the Chairman 
said that if members generally carried out the ideas of tho Hon. Secretary there was no 
doubt that better results would bo obtained. 

The Man on the Land. — Mr. G. T. Griggs contributed a paper, in which he detailed 
some of his experiences of farming. He stated that 45 years ago considerable trouble 
was experienced with opposums, and that on many occasions the crops which promised 
good returns wore considerably hampered by hot winds. There were many cliffioultios 
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to contend with at the present time, and the prevailing opinion that the farmer had an 
easy life was not altogether correct. In the discussion that followed Mr. Jas. Stone 
said that although the oppossums did considerable damage in the earlier days they were 
not numerous enough now to do much damage. The Chairman considered it necessary 
to protect them, otherwise they would become extinct, Mr. Griggs thought that the 
Government should reserve blocks of country in various districts in order to protect them 
if protection were desirable. 


Meningie, May 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Scott (chair), Mincham, Hill, A. Ayres, Hisoock, Coad, Martin, 
Pettit, Tregilgas (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

A Long Mallee Root. — ^The Secretary stated that when sinking a well recently, he 
had found a mallee root which measured from top to bottom 42ft. 

Horse Complaints.’— Mr. Hiscock had successfully treated a horse for sand by giving 
it flour and chaff, and drenching with flour and water for three weeks, hfc. Martin recom- 
mended the use of copra cake for worms. He was giving it to his horses and the worms 
were coming away from them very freely. He had tried unsuccessfully, tobacco, washing 
blue, worm powders, turpentine, and oil. Mr. Hiscock recommend^ one pint of milk 
and one tablespoonful of turpentine, and then Desmond’s Worm Powders. 


Morphett Vale, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22|iii.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. C. Poeock (chair), H. O’Sullivan, P. Rosenberg, B. PeiTy, T. 
Higgins, T. and A. Anderson, A. Connolc, L. F. Christie, W. Goldsmith, H. V. Sprigg, 
E. E. Hunt (Hon. Sec.) 

Breeding Farm Horses, — ^Mr. T. Higgins read a paper on this subject, in which he 
said farmers did not take enough interest in breeding farm horses. It cost as much to 
keep an inferior horse as it did to keep a good one, and therefore it would pay farmers to 
breed from good stock only. Just as much depended on the dam as on the sire. The 
main point was to see that the mare was perfectly sound in her limbs, because a good 
body was absolutely useless on bad legs. She should have flat bone, clean strong joints, 
and a long round barrel, A 12cwt. maio mated to a 15cwt. or I6cwt. sire should yield 
progeny heavy enough for farm work. The sire should have short legs, with flat hone, 
clean joints, and should be short from the knee to the fetlock, with plenty of good fine 
hair, a well-proportioned body, short couplings, and well-ribbed up with a round barrel 
and good shoulders. In the discussion which followed Mr. Connole said that a lot 
depended on how the legs were set in the hoofs of the horses. This showed how they could 
stand the work on the road. The Chairman said it was becoming customary to breed 
horses with flat bon© and less hair. Members generally agreed that more care should be 
taken in the selection of sires. * - , - 

Mount Pleasant, May 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. H. A. Giles (chair), T. 0. Phillis, V, Tappscott, T. Thomson, D. C. 
Maxwell (Hon. Sec.). 

Echium Itauoxtm. — ^Members agreed that, although this had not been proclaimed a 
noxious weed, they should do all in their power to prevent it spreading, and a resolution 
to the following effect was carried : — “ That this Branch of the Bureau draw the attention 
of the district councils in the neighborhood to the desirability of taking steps to eradicate 
this weed.” 

Stdbblb-Bdrning. — ^The Branch expressed an opinion in favor of legislation empower- 
ing district councils to fix dates for stubble-burning in their own districts. 

Stock Report. — ^It was reported that unless a downfall of rain was experienced shortly 
there would be considerable mortality among the stock In this district. 


Nairuuit# April 27. 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. J. L. Thacker (chair), Sullivan, S, Bottrill, L. C. and S. L. H, 
Mann, Baker, Goode, Bolger, J, W. McNiool, Hackett, Williams, Critchley, Jas. Morgan, 
S. E. Morgan (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Prodtjction op Eggs and Table Poultry. — ^The following paper was read by 
Mr. Williams : — ** It is only within the last 12 years that the poult]^ industiy in South 
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Australia, and in fact in all Australia, has made much headway. Up to that time farmers 
kept their flocks without knowing what money could be made out of eggs. On the farms 
the fowls lived on waste products and turned the waste grain into cash. There have 
always been a few who have purchased the whole of the feed and showed a fair profit, but it 
is oiily since the egg-laying competitions began that people have started to breed for 
egg production. To start poultry-keeping on a paying basis one needs to have a definite 
aim in view. If a man intends to supply table poultry he must begin with the breed that 
will mature quickly and give a good flavor of meat. Experience has taught us that a 
cross with a game male bird and any of these will give good results. The time has passed 
when the public ask for fuUy-matuied birds with large frame. That is the reason why 
the Laugshan is not so popular as it was 15 or 20 years ago. The bird that tops the market 
to-day is the half -grown, plump, and juicy one. Even the White Leghorn cockerels, if 
fed right, give a fair carcass at about four to five months old, and I have found that in 
the market they will return as much as birds 11 months old. It pays best, and in fact 
only pays when, the cockerels are fed well and sent away from half to three-quarters grown. 
I have shipped a number of these to England through the Produce Department, but found 
I could do just as well by selling in the Adelaide market, or better still, to poulterers. 
To purchase feed at market rates for these cockerels would only allow a return of the 
outlay and the trouble. I have also sent birds to Melbourne, w^hich, after being bled and 
drawn, would turn the scale at lOozs, returned Is. each, crated and on rail at Adelaide. 
The last order I received from there was for 1,000 poults, which I could not supply. To 
have success in table poultry one needs to be near the market and at the same time be 
able to grow or procure cheap feed. - Some of the best fattening foods are maize, barley, 
peas, and pollard, with a little fat mixed in. Breeding for Egg Production . — In this line, 
too, careful selection of the breed must be made, but there must also be the laying strain 
in the breed. The laying competitions have shown us that while some White Leghorns 
were at the top of the list others were at the bottom, and this mainly due to the strain, 
but not altogether, for if you want a pullet to lay well you must feed for egg production 
from the time it leaves the shell. These must have just the right quantity and quality 
of food to build up a strong constitution and healthy organs for heavy egg production. 
At the same time one must ever keep in mind that fat is fatal to the laying habit. * No 
livestock need such careful feeding and attention to the smallest details as laying hens, 
I have found that the best results are obtained by feeding mash consisting of one-third 
chaffed green feed, two-thirds bran and pollard, with a little meat meal or minced meat 
added in the morning. At midday I give as much chaffed green feed as the birds will 
consume, and in the evening grain — ^mostly wh^t, white oats, and peas. Yarding and 
Motising . — ^This is a very important matter. Numbers of people have found poultry 
profitable to begin with, keeping up to about 30 head. They thought the flock could be 
increased and show the same return per head. It has been proved again and. again, how- 
ever, that the largest profits per head are from the small flocks. The best poultry house 
for this climate is made of galvanized iron, providing the fowls have other shade during 
the hot weather. The house should be free from draughts on three sides, and open to 
the east or north-east in most localities in this -State. A fair-sized house for a dozen 
birds would be about 8ft. long by 6ft. wide and 5ft. high in-front, sloping to 4ft. 6in, at the 
back. The perches should be set all on the same level, not more than 18in, or 20in. from 
the floor and placed at one end of the house. The balance should bo used as a scratching 
shed for holding straw about 9in. deep, in which all grain should be fed. This not only 
keeps the birds active, but it works off the fat and also protects the grain from sparrows. 
By careful handling fowls will return 10s. per head above the cost of food, for market eggs.” 


Narrunif, May 25. 

Pbbsent.— Messrs. Thacker (chair), Hackett, Richards, Bottiill, Bowyer, Critchloy, 
Sullivan, L. 0. and L. H. Mann, Jas. and S. E. Morgan (Hon. Sec.), 

Diseases in Pigs. — ^Mr. Richards read various extracts with regard to different 
diseases to which the pig was subject. He stated that his pigs hod been suffering from 
a lung complaint, but he had completely remedied the trouble by adding Stockholm tar 
to the food. Members expressed the view that pigs running at large were less 1 kely 
to contract ailments than those confined in small sties. 

Dairying. — ^The following paper was read by Mr! Jas. Morgan : — “ The breeding of 
the dairy herd requires more careful attention than is given it by many people. Whilst 
a good bull is often purchased with the idea of improving the breed, sufficient care is 
not taken in selecting and testing the cows. This is a very important item. If the cows 
were properly tested the dairyman would be starting on a sound basis, provided tho 
bull was from a good milking strain. In many oases the progeny does not receive the 
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attention it sKould. Calves are often put on to separator milk immediately from fresh 
milk. There is insufficient nourishment in separator milk without the addition of other 
food, and they do not thrive as they should. Frequently they are turned out without 
shelter, and to pick for themselves. Being delicate, they are not able to stand the cold, 
with tlxe result that they receive a severe check and do not mature early. Any calves 
that are not to be reared for milkers should be fed on new milk until about three weeks 
old, and then sold. Calves intended for mdlking require to be fed even when turned out 
to graze. This would probably cost £3 or £4 per head, but would be money well invested. 
I prefer to have the bull shut by himself in a paddock. The cows can be put to him as 
desired, and the result would probably be a majority of heifers. In winter there is usually 
sufficient grass for grazing ; but it is necessary to provide fodder when the paddocks are 
bare. If maize, sorghum, lucerne, or other grasses are grown, silos can be used to con- 
vert all surplus fodder into ensilage. The Scotch thistle, which is prevalent in the district, 
could be utilised in this way. The ensilage could be fed in the autumn or early winter 
until other feed had grown. A few acres of grass could be cultivated and fenced off. 
This proves useful when cut for hay. Barley should be sown early in the year. The 
cattle require shelter, more especially in winter, and a plantation of trees or shrubs in 
a central position in the paddock would provide this* A supply of good water should be 
provided for the stock, and arranged so they can have free access to it at any time. I 
consider the milking yards should be in the centre of the holding. If it became necessary 
to cultivate a portion of the block, this would be more convenient than having them near 
one end. In erecting cowsheds, where it is possible, build them of stone with iron roofs. 
This provides a more even temperature. The inside could be whitewashed, and should 
be kept perfectly clean. If the floors are of brick or concrete, with a drain at the rear of 
the stalls, there should be little trouble in keeping them clean. I strongly favor milking 
by machinery for several reasons. First, it is not always possible to obtain suitable 
persons for work in the dairy. The coat of employing labor is considerable. Often the 
hands employed become neglectful. Twelve cows are sufficient for one person to hand 
milk twice daily. If 36 cows were milked for nine months, the cost of milking would 
amount to £180. Two milking machines could be installed for about £100. These 
two machines would milk four cows at once, twice daily, for nine months, which would 
cost £14 16s. for fuel and oil. One man and a lad should be sufficient to attend the 
machines and also bail and strip the cows. These two could be employed at a total wage 
of £2 15s,, including keep, which would make a total cost of £224 ; £44 16s. in excess of 
the cost of milking by hand. The full benefit would not be derived in the first year; 
but in the second there would be a balance in favor of the machines, taking into considera- 
tion the number of cows that could be milked compared with the expenses. The separator 
could also be diiven by the engine- If the milk is not separated immediately, means should 
be provided to keep it warm and at the right temperature when put through the separator. 
Unless this is done you are not getting all the cream. Some people put hot water to the 
milk to warm it before separating. This is not a good plan. I prefei putting the milk 
through the separator as soon as possible after it is taken from the cow. In discussing the 
subject members advanced the view that* although it was always advisable to hold feed 
on hand, silos were too expensive for this purpose ; it would be found better to make hay 
of the grass that could be out. Mr. Hackett had worked out the relative costa of hand 
and machine milking of cows, and was of the opinion that the latter was preferable. 


Port Elliot* April 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. H. B. Welsh (chair), J. F. Vince, I, Brown, T. Chibnall, W. W. Har- 
greaves, and W. E. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Ten Yeab-s as Hok. Secretary. — ^Mr. W. E. Hargreaves, who was leaving the district, 
tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary to the Branch, which position he had held 
for 10 years. Members referred to the untiring energy which had characterised his 
service during that period, and expressed regret at his departure. 


Strathalbyn, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOJin.) 

Present.— Messrs. J. W. 0. Fisher, J.P. (chair), F. S. Traeger, J. C. Heinjus, W. J. 
Springbett, F. Collett, and J. R. Rankine (Hon. Sec.). 

Imported Sttperphosphatbs. — Considerable discussion took place concerning the 
proposal that an import duty should be iiAposed on superphosphates. A resolution was 
unanimously carried protesting that such an action would seriously damage the producing 
industries of the State, 
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Prbparation-s fob Seeding. — ^Mr. J. C. Heinjus read a paper, in which he said the 
fallow should be cultivated and harrowed after rain in the summer, and just before drilling 
in the seed. After the seed had been drilled in it should be harrowed again. He preferred 
Marshall’s No. 3 and Whit© Tuscan wheats, and New Zealand Cape oats, and would sow 
not less than Ibush. and 2bush. to the acre respectively. He pickled the seed in a solution 
of lib. of biuestone for every 9bush. of seed. He was a strong advocate of rolling all the 
crop, as it was a great saving on machinery. In harvesting it made^ the draught of 
machines one horse lighter. A considerable discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


Uraidla and Summertown, May 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. E. Hart (chair), J. Rowe, E. Hawke, Kessell, Hn. F. Johnson, H. 
G. Dyer, Shueaid, F. H. Collins, G. !l^entice (Hon. Sec.). 

Well-Sinking fob Irrigation Purposes.— Mr. H. G. Dyer read a paper in which 
he stated that where it was desired to irrigate with well water great care should be taken 
to select a site where a permanent supply of water might be obtained at as high an altitude 
as possible. Timber should be used, the measurements of which, he thought, should be 
about 6ft. long by 2ft. 6in. (end pieces), and about 9in. wide and 2in. in thickness. He 
preferred seasoned wood to young timber, as the young timber contained too much sap. 
If sawn timber could be procured it should be used, as it was more easy to adjust. Having 
dug the shaft to a depth of 6ft. or 7ft., it was necessary to log it to a height of from 2ft, to 
3ft above the surface in order to make the dump. The windlass barrel should not be more 
than 7m. or Sin. in diameter, as it was much easier to raise the dirt when a small barrel 
was used. A |m. wire rope should be used for hauling ; this was quite strong enough. 
Plumb lines could be hung on each corner of the hole in order to keep the shaft square. 
When timbering, battens should be nailed in each comer to prevent end pieces from moving. 
If it were necessary to use explosives, the holes should ber bored on a slant, as. the explo- 
sive gave vent in contraction. If water were obtained at a depth of not more than 32ft„ 
and provided there was plenty of fall, it could be syphoned out. He would recommend 
driving in the bottom of shafts, as in so doing the supply was often strengthened. In 
the discussion which followed Mr. Kessell .said that 2ft. 6in. was not wide enough for a 
shaft. Mr. H. F. Johnson had met with poor success in syphoning water to any depth. 
Mr. OoHins preferred a round well if the ground were suitable. Members were of the 
opinion that split timber was better and stronger than sawn timber. The question of 
the divining rod was discussed. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kalan^adloo, April 13. 

Present. — ^Messrs, D. W. Tucker (chair), W. J. Hemmings, G. Bennett, W. Drewitt, 
M. Kennedy, D. McCorqnindale, J. Boyce, E. Earle, A. Rake, J. Mitchell, and J. A. 
Sudholz (Hon. Sec.). 

Kingston Conference. — ^Mr. D. W. Tucker gave a very interesting account of the 
proceedings of the Conference of South-East Branches and Ws trip to Kingston, which 
was much appreciated by the members. 

Exhibits. — ^Mr. Earle tabled several varieties of apples, including some very fine 
Five Crpwns, and also a magnificent bunch of Doradilla grapes. The Hon. 
Secretary also tabled some Dunn Seedling apples. Mr. J. Boyce drew attention to 
the spread of stinkwort in different parts of the district. Mr. Earle informed the members 
that he had noticed several patches of it in his stubble, but when sheep had the run of the 
paddock they ate it off completely. Mr. Sudholz stated that a few years ago it grew very 
thick and strong in his paddock, but to-day there was no sign of it. He believed it to be 
a good healthy food for sheep, as his floc£ looked splendid while the weed was there for 
them to eat. 


Kalanfifadoo, May 11. 

Present.— Messrs. D. W. Tucker (^hair), S. Tucker, A. Gibb, G. Bennett, J, J. Guerin, 
W. J. Hemmings, M. Kennedy E. Earle, J. Boyce, J. McDonald, W, Drpwitt A, Haines, 
J. A, Sudholz (Hon. Sec.) ' 
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Valitb of Sheep osr the 2? arm.— M r, J. A. Slidliolz rdiid. iiii, interesting psiper. in wliich. 
he showed the method he had adopted in connection with 80 acres of land on which he 

made a profit of £80 from 80 sheep in eight months. The paper was as follows : It 

was my intention to crop these paddocks, and so I kept them bare of feed during the 
autumn and part of the winter, so bare, in fact, that I found it necessary to truck the 
sheep to Adelaide in June, lOil. Owing to lack of assistance at the early part of the 
seeding season I decided to give up the idea of cropping all the farm and try to what 
effect it could be used for grazing. The 80 acres had been kept free of stock from the 
middle of June until August, with the exception of about a dozen horses and a few cows. 
Baring August I noticed the feed in the old cultivation grounds making rapid growth, 
and decided to put some sheep on it. Going to the scrub run I mustered some lambing 
ewes and picked out about 82 culls. I put a fair valuation on them at the time, according 
to prices received previously for the same class of sheep. jSome had lambs at foot, while 
others were near lambing. Being culls, they were a mixed lot — comeback ewes mated 
with Merino rams, and crossbred ewes mated with Lincoln rams. I put this flock into a 
33-aore paddock, leaving them until the feed was very low ; then shifted them into 
1 7 acres of good grazing. From there I turned them in on 30 acres of rank feed, Schanck 
clover and other common herbage. They had not time to eat it bare as No. 1 paddock 
had good feed again, and into it they went ; and as the spring weather came on the grass 
did likewise, and it took the ewes and lambs all their time to keep it in check. Two ewes 
died through some unknown cause, and when the lambs were marked there were two 
above the number of ewes. These sheep were shorn about the middle of Becember, and, 
being a mixed lot. it was necessary to work the wool in with the remainder of the clip 
from the scrub sheep. The ewes out an average of 71bs. to Olbs. of wool, which realised 
up to lOfd. per pound in Melbourne for the comeback and 9cl. for the crossbred, making 
about 5s. 6d. clear of expenses. The lambs cut between 21hs. and 31bs. per head, which 
sold at 7Jd. per pound, making a return of about Is. 7d. per head. As harvest was coming 
on the sheep were somewhat neglected ; but as soon as I had a stubble paddock empty 
I weaned the lambs, which were now well grown and able to look after themselves. The 
owes still remained on the 80 acres, and, being free from the lambs, commenced to put on 
extra weight. When a lad, I was standing by when an Assyrian hawker was buying 
sheepskins from a farmer. There were two lots of skins, one of a reddish color and the 
other of a greyish color. The buyer offered Jd more per pound for the red skins, and 
when asked why replied, pointing to the reds,"* Them color skins always sell best in Ade- 
laide.’ These sheep and lambs were a steehgrey color, and while walking around them 
one day in January I wondered if it weie possible to improve their appearance in any 
way before Easter, when I wished to sell. I then remembered the remark passed by tie 
Assyrian, and decided to try an experiment. At the beginning of February I hooked 
four horses on to the disc plough and ripped up about 10 or 12 acres of stiff red soil. Taking 
a fow of the ewes apart-, the rest of the flock were allowed to roam over the ploughed 
land. In a short time their jackets were dyed a deep, rusty red, giving them a solid and 
weighty appearance. The experiment had been a success. On April 2Dd I drove all 
the sheep into Elder, Smith, & Co.’s yards and, after drafting the ewes from the lambs, 
informed the clerk that it was my intention to have them offered in that way. How- 
ever, I was pi'evented from doing this by acting on the advice of Mr. A. Watson, who 
advised keeping the two lota of greys (ewes and lambs) from the two lots of reds (ewes 
and lambs), which I did. Mr. J. Livingston inspected the sheep before the sale com- 
menced and, pointing to the reds, remarked, ‘ They are pretty sheep, really prime,’ Yet 
the same remark by the same gentleman was not applied to the greyish colored lot, a 
fact which speaks for itself. They were all passed in at auction, but two days later a 
buyer from Elder Smith’s came to the farm and bought all the lambs, with the 'exception 
of six, at lOs. 6d. per head on the place. As there were only six rejected, vhich I keptu 
I must consider them worth the money to mo. Elder, Smith, & Co, also found a buyei 
for the ewes at a satisfactory price. The ewes, as fats, v ere worth a clear 5s. jrerhead 
more to me than I had sold them as culls. Now for figures— Wool from 8Q sheep, £22 ; 
wool from 80 lambs, £6 ; increased value of 80 sheep as fats, £20 ; value of 80 lambs 
at 10s. clear, £40 ; total receipts, £88. This I consider a very satisfactory return from 
80 sheep. I might remark that in slaughtering sheep for xise on the farm my ex'perienee, 
has been that while the stiff soil has the effect of toughening the skins the carcass remains 
tender. Any petson skinning a sheep that has been running on light soil will find that the 
skin will tear easily, therefore I do not doubt the remark of the Assyrian, and believe the 
meaning to be cotroct.” Keplying to a question, Mr. Sudbolz said the wool and lambs 
were the profit and returns from the 80 sheep on the 80 acres. * 
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Keith, April 27. 

Pebsent. — ^Messrs. Morcombe (chair), Hutchings, Makin, Torr, C, B. Godely, Whitbread, 
Fulwood, Ball, Williams, and Look (Hon. Sec.). 

Question Box. — ^The piogramme of the evening took the form of a question box, 
and the following subjects were dealt with : — 

Bridka or Bpri'tigs for Stump- J ump Implements,— The general opinion of members was 
that springs were preferable, provided they were sufficiently strong to meet the demand 
made on them. 

Sowing Oats and Wheat,— It was thought advisable that oats should be sown forthwith, 
without waiting for the rain ; but with wheat better results would follow if the seeding 
were held over until a fall was experienced. 

Poultry , — Generally members agi’eed that the best results would be received from the 
practice of yarding hens in small flocks ; but they were not prepared to say whether the 
increased returns would pay for the extra trouble, 

Wheat-Qfowing in the District, — Mr. Makin, who had been in the district for over 30 
years, said the rainfall was ample for wheat-growing. Generally there was a super- 
abundance of lain during June and July. 


Kingston, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Jackson (chair), Wight, Goode, England, Evans, Flint, and Barnett 
(Hon. Sec.). 

ScEXTB AND Stubblb BURNING. — ^It was the general opinion that March was too late 
for scrub-burning in this district. There was practically no stubble -burning done herer. 
Mr. Goode thought that December was the best time for scrub-burning, but that something 
should be done to deal with people who lit fires in hot weather and neglected to take pre- 
cautions to prevent them from spreading. The Chairman also thought some people 
were careless with fires. The meeting was in favor of the district councils having the power 
to fix the dates for burning scrub and stubble in their own districts. 


Kingstan, May 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Jackson (chair), Wight, Flint, Evans, Goode, and., Barnett (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Exhibits. — ^Mr. Jackson tabled samples of potatoes and apples. The latter were con- 
sidered by members to be of very good quali'fy. 

Potatoes. — Mr. Goode, who had been following the practice of putting in manure 
with his potato seed, expressed the opinion that the result of this was that the 
crop generally consisted more of tops than of tubers. It was his intention to in future 
driU in the manure prior to planting the seed. 

Mortality Amongst Stock. — ^Mr. Wight related his experiences with a maie which 
had been turned out into a good grass paddock immediately after foaling. Despite 
attempts to strengthen her, it was necessaiy to destroy the animal eventually. A post 
mortem examination revealed the presence of a few bots in the stomach, but not enough 
in his opinion, to cause death. The animal was found to have only one kidney, which 
was of an abnormal size. Several small nodules were found in the stomach. Mr. Jackson 
had lost a cow, and on opening her after death had found a bone penetrating the stomach 
at the entrance of the biblc, to which he attributed death. 


Lucindale, May IS. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Rayson (chair), Johnson, Carmichael, Beaton, Ferguson, Dew, 
Langberg, Nos worthy, W. M. Seeker (Hon. Sec.). 

Fertilisers. — ^Mr. W. M. Seeker read the following paper : — “ The term manure is 
often incorrectly used in place of fertiliser, and it may here be an advantage to show the 
distinction between the two. Manure is a substance which, besides supplying one or 
more plant foods to the soil, also restores humus, whereas a fertiliser is a substance which 
supplies plant foods and no humus to the soil. Some of the plant foods are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, lime, iron, magnesia, soda, sulphur, chlorine. Nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, affil lime are removed from the soil by growing crops in a greater 
degree than any of the other plant foods, and to restore the$e to the soil again wo have 
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to make use of the fertilisers according to the plant food, and the quantity we think advis- 
.able. The fertilisers which contain nitrogen in a greater or less degree are nitrate of 
.soda and nitrate of potash, containing it In a nitrate form. Sulphate of ammonia contains 
it in an ammoniacal form. Dried blood, boncdust, bones, and digested refuse contain 
it in organic form. Nitrogen is not available to plants as a nitrate, and it if is contained 
in a fertiliser in an organic or ammoniacal form, it has to undergo a chemical change 
Jby msans of the agencies of the soil before the plant can make use of it. In the use of 
nitrogenous fertilisers care must be taken not to give too heavy a dressing, as too much 
nitrogen forces the growth of the plant at the expense of the grain or fruit. Potash is 
•contained in the following foitilisora : — ^Nitrate of potash, potash chloride, sulphate of 
potash, kainit, and wood ashes. The function of potash is to improve the quality of the 
yield, and its action is more marked when used in conjunction with another fertiliser. 
Magnesia and chlorine (or common salt) are both contained in kainit. Phosphoric acid 
is contained in feitilisers in three forms, namely, water soluble, citrate soluble, and insol- 
uble. Phosphoric acid is contained in a water soluble condition in all superphosphates 
•(both ordinary and concentrated superphosphate), and bonedust (mixed), and nitro super- 
phosphates. That which contains citrate soluble phosphoric acid is Thomas phosphate ; 
And those which contain phosphoric acid in an insoluble condition are tricalcic phosphate, 
oalcium phosphate, guano, bonedust, bones, and digested refuse, and nitro guano. I 
may here state that Thomas phosphate also contains a very Small amount of insoluble 
phosphoric acid. There are two points to consider in connection with the purchase of 
superphosphates. These are the percentage of water soluble phosphoric acid and its 
fr<^ running qualities, or, in other words, the amount of moisture contained in it. The 
greater the amount of moisture in a super., the more it will stick to the drill. This is a 
great annoyance, as by sticking it partly blocks the feeders ; consequently therfe is not 
.so much going on to the acre, and it necessitates the frequent cleaning of the feeders, 
thus causing a los.s of time. The advantage of the water soluble phosphoric acid is that it 
<jan become quickly incorporated with^ho soil. It is hard to say how long phosphoric 
Aoid, supplied to the soil by a superphosphate, remains in . a water soluble condition. 
Plants are not absolutely dependent for their food supplies on those ingredients which 
Are water soluble, but are capable, by means of the slightly acid juices contained in their 
roots and root hairs, of making use of the loss soluble forms. The super., having been put 
in the ground, becomes distributed, the phosphoric acid combines with the lime, iron, 
and alumina, or oxide of aluminium in the soil, and reverts into the citrate soluble form, 
And remains so until it is attacked by the acid secretions in the roots of growing plants. 
The greater the amount of lime in the soil, the quicker the water soluble would be con- 
verted into citrate soluble phosphoric acid. The following are a few hints on mixing 
fertilisers Nitrate of soda should not be sown at the same time as the seed, oh account 
of its immediate solubility, and the fact that it is already in the form in which plants 
make us© of it. The nitrogen is liable to quickly leach out of the ^ound or be removed 
in the drainage water ; consequently it is used as a spring top-dressing, when the plants 
have plenty of root and are able to quickly make use of the nitrogen. Sulphate of ammonia 
should never be mixed with lime, Thomas phosphate, or any manure containing lime, 
-as the lime drives ol! the ammonia, and the quality of the fertiliser is lowered. Super- 
phosphates should never have lime in any form, nor Thomas phosphate, mixed with them. 
Bonedust and superphosphates may be mixed, and gypsum may be mix^ with most 
fertilisers. Farmyard manure and guano must not have Thomas phosphate nor lime 
■added to it. Tlie following should on}y be mixed immediately before use Potash salts 
and lime, potash salts and Thomas phosphate, lime and kainit, kainit and Thomas phos- 
phate. The following may be mixed at any time r^Sulphate of ammonia with super- 
phosphate, or farmyard manure, or guano, or kainit, or nitrate of soda. Potash salts 
with superphosphate, or farmyard manure, or guano, or kainit, or nitrate of soda,, ox 
sulphate of ammonia. Nitrate of soda with lime, or superhohsphate, or Thomas phos- 
phate, or farmyard manure, or guano, or kainit. Kainit may be mixed with potash salts, 
■or .sulphate of ammonia, or superphosphate, or farmyard manure, or guano. The fwe- 
going information in regard to the mixing of manure and fertilisers was prepared by Dr. 
•Giekins, of Alzey, Germany,” Mr. Langberg diifferod from the writer of the paper regard- 
ing the mixture of Thomas phosphate and superphosphate. One of the best crops he 
had ever grown had been dressed with this mixture. The reason he used it was that 
his super, was very sticky, and he mixed Thomas phosphate to make it run mc^e freely. 
It would be found that as they were mixed they became very warm. The Secretarv 
replied that in mixing these two together the lime in Thomas phosphate combined with 
And reverted the water soluble phosphoric acid in the superphosphates into citrate soluble 
phosphoric acid. ♦ 
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Shotholb Fungus. — ^Mr. Ferguson reported that his apricots had black spots on them, 
and the leaves were perforated with small holes. They had been so for three years, 
and he noticed that the disease was rather prevalent in this district. Mr. Langberg 
stated that it was due to small insects attacking the leaves and skin, and afterwards the 
fruit. The best remedy was to spray with Bordeaux mixture before the leaves formed,, 
and again after. 

Duty on Importbd Super. — ^Members agreed that the proposal to impose an import 
duty on superphosphate would result in a rise in the price of the manure at the expense, 
of the producer, and were strongly opposed to the duty. 


Mount Gambler, May 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31 Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Wedd (chair), Pick, Watson, Kilsby, Keegan, Buck, Engelbrecht,. 
Buwoldt, Sutton, Major, Botterill, Sassanowsky, Pritchard, Simes, F. Holloway, G. and 
D. Collins (Hon. Sec.) 

The Farm Toolhouse. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. R. P. Pritchard : — 
“ The toolhouse is a most useful addition to the equipment of a farm or station, and thia 
usefulness increases in direct proportion to the distance one resides from the town. The 
valuable time that can be saved by having a few handy tools available a t all times can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Perhaps a few S or G hooks are needed, a chain may require 
a link put in it, a drill pole or wagon shaft may need plating, or a horse may want a shoe 
removed. These, and a thousand and one other small repairs, come within the scope 
of the average farmer, who is, by reason of his occupation, a practical man. And how 
much more tidy it looks to see these repairs done in a workmanlike manner than to see 
wire or some other clumsy makeshift used for the purpose. With regard to the smithy 
first. The most important part of this is, of course, the forge. Of these there are two- 
kinds, viz., those in which the blast is provided by means of bellows, and those which 
use a centrifugal blower. Both are suitable for the work, but for simplicity and reliability 
I favor the former. Next comes the anvfi. This should weigh not less than Icwt., and 
should be firmly fixed on a wooden block at a convenient height and not more than 6ft^ 
from the forge. The vice next calls for attention. One of the long tail variety, firndly 
and rigidly fixed to a heavy bench or stout post not far from the forge will prove suitable. 
Vices are sold by weight, and I recommend one weighing about Tfilbs. A swage block, 
weighing about Icwt., should stand upon a wooden block or stump adjacent to the forge 
and anvil This is a most useful addition to the smithy, for in its flat sides are holes of 
many shapes and sizes,, while on its edges will be found a number of grooves of different 
section, which answer the purpose of bottom swages. Tn addition to the above I recom- 
mend the following accessories, and I have cut down the list as much as possible 
Farrieris rasp, farrieris pincers, farrieris buffer, farrier’s hammer, hand hammer (21b. 
weight), cross peen sledgehammer (101b. weight), cold chisel, hot chisel, set hammer* 
fiattener, one square and one round punch at Is. 6d., hardie, three top swages at Is. 6d., 
three pairs tongs at 2 b. 6d., brass 2-ft. rule. 14-in. rough out file, J-in. round file, and J-in. 
square file. These tools, including the forge, anvil, vice, and swage block, will cost 
about £11, which is a moderate figure when one considers the saving they will effect. 
To make the equipment of the smithy a little more complete, and widen its scope, I suggest 
the following additional articles : — ►Small dialling machine (to bolf. on to a post), 12 twist 
drills for above at Is. 3d , one top fuller and one bottom fuller at 2s. 6d., one set stock and 
dies from Jin. to Jin., one hack saw and Idoz. spare blades. This extra list will bring thio 
expenditure up to nearly £16. A few bars of iron of useful sizes should always be kept 
on hand, and all odds and ends of wrought iron, no matter how valueless they may appear* 
should be collected on a scrap heap, for very often one can find on this scrap heap just the 
piece of iron that is needed. Old and discarded implements, binders in jjarticular, should 
not be parted with on any consideration. In fact, I go the length of saying that a binder 
is only entering a new sphere of usefulness when it can no longer be profitably woikod 
in the field. Bolts and nuts, iron and steel of a variety of sizes, can be found in one of 
these implements, and the handy man will not be slow in turning them to useful account. 
To return to. the tege. A supply of charcoal and coke will also be necessary. A tub or 
barrel fall of water should stand close to the forge, and a box or shelf at the right hand side 
of the anvil, and almost the same height, is useful to place tools on temporarily. AIT 
tools, not in actual use should be hung up where they can be plainly seen , and 
easily reached, and should not be littered around the anvil or crowded on the above- 
mentioned shelf- The farm grindstone should bo close to the tool-houHe, and, for the 
benefit of the plane irons and chisels, &c., in the wood -working part of the establishmont. 
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It is advisable to make a practice of grinding rough tools near the edges of the stone, 
not in the middle. The middle of the grindstone’s face will thus be always slightly round 
or convex, and better results will be obtainable. If, on the contrary, the face of the stone 
is hollow or concave it is impossible to grind a tool properly. To pass on to the carpenter’s 
half of the shop. The first item here is the bench. It is advisable to have a good one right 
.at the commencement, and such an one can bo purchased for from £2 to £3. For the rest 
of the carpenter’s outfit I cannot suggest anything better than to purchase a complete 
•chest of tools. Doubtless some of our enterprising South Australian hardware firms 
put up complete chests of tools ; if not, the sootier they do so the better. While on this 
;subjeot I would also suggest to these enterprising firms that they should put up assorted 
parcels of bolts, nuts, and washers from ^in. to ?in., both square and round head, with 
•extra nuts thrown in. Such a parcel, weighing, say, about Icwt., w’ould prove invaluable 
to the man on the land, and would, I feel sure, command a ready sale. To return to the 
•carpenter’s shop. A variety of nails, screws, and tacks will be required, and for the con- 
venient storage and classification of these and other articles that cannot be hung up on 
the walls or rafters, there is nothing to beat the kerosino or petrol case. If these cases, 
with their lids removed, of course, are stacked on their sides in rows against the W'all 
■and firmly fixed thereto, they provide excellent ready-made shelves and pigeon-holes. 
For nails, staples, &c., a good plan is to cut the sides out of kerosine tins. TOien so 
treated they make very serviceable drawers-, which can he slid into the lower tiers of 
kerosino cases. The top ends of the tins should, of course, be outwards, so that their 
handles take the place of drawer knobs. In addition to a supply of hardwood for gates, 
.swingletrees, &e., T suggest that a few lengths of red deal match lining boards, flooring, 
^bnd shelving be kept on hand. A 14ft. plank of 9in. by 3in. Oregon is also extremely 
useful. Such a plank is often needed for stacking grain, &c., and if a drill or binder pole 
happens to break a new one can be sawn out of this plank with a rip saw. These poles 
■cost about £l to buy as duplicates, and, even at that price, are not always obtainable, 
I have many times had to saw out a pole, and am never without an Oregon plank for the 
purpose. A book or slate should be kept in which to make a note of any article that is 
needed, and tho earliest opportunity taken of supplying the want. If this practice is 
Adhered to the annoyance of being short of anything wnen it is most needed will be avoided. 
Have abundance of light, keep the toolhouse tidy, have a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its right place ; and above all, keep it strictly under look and key.” The Chair- 
man said the advice Mr. Pritohard gave was very good, and the articles he mentioned, 
if they could get them, were all required. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky stated that the tools 
-enumerated by Mr, Pritchard seemed a good deal to have on the farm, but all were re- 
•q aired. His advice to farmers was not to go into heavy work on their own account, as 
they might make a botch of it, but small things were often required which could be done 
by them. Any farmer 10 or 20 miles away from the town would find it necessaty to 
liave a real good tool shop, but he doubted if it would pay a farmer near tho town to have 
«uch a shop. He had 8ee:> Mr. Pritcbarrl’s tool shop, and it was undoubtedly equal to 
that of any blacksmith in Mount Oambier. Mr.* J. H. Buck thought that to any farmer 
who lived 10 or 12 miles from the town, or even si.x or seven miles, it was handy to have 
those tools, It was not the cost of purchasing a new article in the town that was the 
•consideration, but tho loss of time in going for it when, if the farmer himself had the 
•appliances, ho could make it himself. For £10 or £12 he thought a farmer could purchase 
all tho tools that he really roqxiired. Mr. J. Keegan thought a farmer might not need 
All the tools mentioned at* first, but as ho gained knowledge he might require them. Mr. 
J. Botterill said want of system was a great fault on many stations and farms, and method 
was very essential on any property. On one occasion the chain of the Ferrier wool-press 
iihoy tised broke. They put several strands of wire together, tied them to a log at one 
■end and at the other to the different spokes of a wagon, and thus made a wire rope. 


Naracoorte^ April 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

PRESENT. — Messrs, B. Coe (chair), C. Bray, A Laugeludecko, jun., W. LoHei, A. Cald- 
weli, and S. H. Schinokel (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-O.^KRxTiVB MA.RKKTtNG OP FARMERS’ Cwps. — Following out the repoit of Mr. 
Xoller on the proceedings of the Conference of South-Eastern Branches held at Kingston, 
Mr, Bray stated that the co-operative wool marketing proposal advised by the Wool 
Instructor would not work. He knew some small farmers who had very good flocks 
sand got up their clips with great care, with the result that their wool brought high prices ; 
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and there were others who had mixed sheep, and they took very little trouble in classing 
their wool because it was mixed. The question arose whether the farmer who had the 
good sheep was prepared to sacrifice its value to co-operate with the farmer with the 
mixed sheep. If all the farmers with inferior woolled sheep clubbed together it would 
be all right. Mr. A. Caldwell said that the scheme looked all right in theory, but it would 
not work out in practice. Mr. Bray had struck the weak point in it. There wore numerous 
farmers who grew as good wool as the large growers, and they got it up just as well for 
market as he did. It also brought as good a price in the market. Then there were a 
number of farmers who dealt largely in sheep, and their wool would be good or indifferent 
just according to the kind of sheep they had on hand at shearing time. He believc'd the 
wool-selling firms adopted some scheme for selling small farmers’ clips together in lots^ 
so as to obtain greater competition and better prices ; but he supposed they grouped 
certain small clips together according to average quality, and they returned the average 
prices according to the amount of the respective qualities each clip contained. It was 
very difficult to work such co-operative schemes to pan out justly to all concerned. Mr. 
LoUer said the Wool Instructor did not mean to put all wools in one pool, but to arrange 
them according to the respective qualities, and the man who had the largest quantity 
of good wool would get the best price. Mr. Bray thought that would leave a great deal 
to the discretion of the manager of the shed, and the woolgrower would never know if 
he were being dealt with fairly. 

Improving Wheat by Sblbotton of SebU. — ^W ith reference to his paper on this 
subject, read at the Kingston Conference, Mr. Rchinckel said that he had advocated 
the culling of the inferior heads from the plot. Professor Perkins advised taking the best. 
There did not seem to be much difference. They put in a plot with a pound of seed ; 
then, just as it was ripening, they pulled out what seemed inferior heads. They sowed 
that wheat again, and then they could cull out the best. He believed in starting with 
one good variety, and if they wanted a change they could put in another variety. He 
did not believe in picking out good heads at random. 


Wirrega, April Z7» 

Present, — ^Mes-rs, L. Y. Langdon, W, Pairweather, P. Prime, P. Meier, H. Exton, and 
L, J. Cook (Hon, Sec.). 

Nitrogenous Manures. — ^The Hon. Secretary read the following paper : — “ It is 
my opinion that the addition of nitrogen to our soils would greatly improve them, for, 
besides enriching the soil chemically, it would tend to hasten the sweetening. Our cereal 
crops turn very yellow and lose a lot of leaves at the end of winter. No doubt the frosts 
are responsible for a good part of this dying off, but T think it is the lack of available 
nitrates in the soil that is the greater cause. Nitxification is the natural process by which 
nitrogen is made into the available form of nitrate. The chief necessity to allow of the 
work of nitrification is a suitable temperature. We find that practically no nitrification 
can take place during winter or early spring, as nitrification ceases about freezing point, 
and is most active about 30° C. Then again the winter is often wet, and what little nitrate 
we have in the soil at the commencement is probably leached out by the end of winter, so 
that when our cereal plants commence their upward growth there is insufficient nitrate 
available. It should be worth our while to try the addition of artificial nitrates in early 
spring. Of these we have two in general use, viz., sodium nitrate and ammonium stilphatc. 
Sodium nitrate is more popular, as it can be used with less danger to plants. Sodium 
nitrate should be applied as a top-dressing when the soil is well saturated with water, 
so that the nitrate will diffuse through the soil. It is useless to apply it to dry soils. 
Nitrates must be applied to the growing crop, so that the plants can use them at once, 
as the soil constituents are not* able' to hold them ; but if the seeds come into contact 
with the nitrates, germination is hindered. The quantity to apply varies, but ^cwt. 
per aoie is the usual amount. This should be enough to revive a crop that is going yel- 
low and keep it supplied until warm weather is experienced, and nitrifying bacteria are- 
able to work actively again. The cost of sodium nitrate is high, viz., £i4 per ton, which 
is equal to about .3s. -fid. per acre if applied at above-mentioned rate. Ammonium sujphate 
is also used as a top-dressing, but is far more dangerous, chiefly because of its caustic 
acrion on the green tissues of the plants. If, therefore, it lies on the surface, it may be- 
too concentrated, and so blight the crop. If ammonium sulphate is used as a top-dressing 
it is necessary to incorporate it with the soil, and light harrow as soon after dressing as 
possible. Ammonium sulphate does not leach out very much, and so it is more frequently 
applied - as a winter dressing.” 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Varieties of Maize for Forage. 

The great need of a dairy district, particularly in a dry summer (states 
the Journal of the British Board of Agriculture) is an adequate supply of 
succulent fodder. As maize is eminently adapted to meet this requirement, 
it was decided to test the relative cropping powers of some of the best-known 
Canadian and English varieties. The English varieties tested were White 
Tooth, Early Prolific, and Eed Cob, the Canadian being Selected Leamington, 
Wood’s Northern Dent, Eureka, White Pearl, and Superior Fodder. Owing 
to the lumpy condition of the soil when the seed was sown the weights of 
forage obtained were comparatively small, the heaviest crop obtained being 
13 tons Scwts. per acre. Comparing the different varieties. White Tooth 
was superior to Red Cob, but the first three Canadian varieties, Selected 
Leamington, Wood’s Northern Dent, and Eureka, were much superior to 
the English varieties. Not only was the weight per acre greater, but on 
their being chopped up they were found to be much more succulent. It 
is suggested that dairy farmers would be well advised to grow a certain 
acreage of maize every year as a safeguard against a dry season. 


Women Win Success as Farmers. 

One of the unique farmers’ clubs was recently organised in Missouri. It 
is a woman farmers’ club. In the past in different sections of America certain 
women under special conditions have engaged in farming, and some have 
developed their ventures, into profitable successes. Wisconsin boasts that 
one of the best herds of Jersey cattle within its boimdaries is owned and 
actively managed by a woman. Indiana numbers among its farmers a 
woman who has gained fame and profit as a feeder and breeder of Short- 
horn cattle. Texas is the home of several practical cattle queens who operate 
large ranches, while Oregon is proud of its vromen fruitgrowers, who have 
succeeded as apple farmers. These are isolated cases. It is quite different 
when 12 women, all of whom own and actively operate farms within a 160- 
mile radius of the State Agricultural College, are federated in one State. 
Missouri is the home of a large number of successful countxy-women. An 
interesting feature is that until they met at a farmers’ institute at Columbia, 
where the agricultural college is located, they were not acquainted with one 
another. 
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Agriculture and Science. 

Agriculture has just awakened to the fact that the scientifically-trained 
man can be of the greatest use. Until 20 years or so ago, the only science 
which had really established any definite claim to assist agriculture was 
chemistry. Even then every country, every colony, every agricultural 
society had its trained chemist. But in those days the chemist largely 
confined his attention to analysing manures, foods, and other agricultural 
commodities. All this is now changed. There are still analysts who perform 
the invaluable function of controlling the sale of fertilisers and feeding stuffs, 
but agriculture is nowadays employing scientific chemists to investigate such 
subjects as the problems of soil fertility and the growth of crops, and the 
laws of nutrition of animals . — Journal of Royal Society of Arts. 


.Horse-breeding in Austria. 

Out of £2,660,110 voted for the Austrian agricultural budget for 1912, the 
sum of £303,600 is devoted to horse-breeding, £200,000 being alloted to 
veterinary service. The only larger item is the sum reserved for the State 
forests, which is double that given for the encouragement of horse-breeding.. 
It will be understood that Hungary is not covered by the budget for Austria, 
the two great divisions of the Empire having sparate Departments of Agri- 
culture. 


Feeding the Soil Through Cattle. 

Conservation of soils is a matter of necessity. Strong soils resist depletion, 
while nature flies the signal of impending danger where its productive capacity 
is weakest. Declining yields of grain and grass are coincident with abandon^ 
ment of live stock husbandry. When the grain elevator supersedes the 
stockyards depletion of fertility follows. Recently (says the Chicago Breeders^ 
Gazette) this journal has related a convincing story of the prompt manner 
in which the Waterman Hall farm in Illinois was rescued from threatened 
ruin by a sheep feeder, who in four years restored its original fertility. How 
Pike county came back by the manure route, from poverty to prosperity, 
has also been related. In that case the steer was the recuperating agent. 
Some years ago Southern Michigan averted serious conditions by feeding 
western sheep. In that section, even when the feeder gets only manure for 
his profit, he feels that he has the best of the bargain. Some years ago an 
extensive landowner in North-western Iowa, who made grain a speciality, 
asserted that he would never permit any live stock but work horses on his 
farms. Decreasing yields prompted him to change his policy, however, 
before his soil had deteriorated materially. He had sufl6cient foresight to 
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detect a danger signal. Each, year some farmers begin to feed cattle, hogs, 
and sheep, owing to realisation that such a course is imperative if agriculture 
is to be profitably pursued. Even the casual observer has no difiSculty in 
distinguishing the live stock-producing farm from that of the exclusive grain- 
grower. It is the stock-feeding county that boasts o«f material prosperity 
and the ability to maintain it. 


Animal Losses in United States. 

An official account of losses of animals in the United States by disease 
and exposure in the year ended on March 31st has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The numbers per 1,000 for the country as a whole are 
as follows, compared with the averages for the preceding 10 years ; — Horses, 
22*9 from disease alone, against 18*8 ; cattle, 12*6 from disease and 21-6 from 
exposure, against 20-8 and 18-2 ; sheep, 26-6 from disease and 46-6 from 
exposure, against 25-3 and 34-1 ; lambs, 81 from disease and exposure together, 
no 10 years’ average being given ; pigs, from disease alone, 89-2, against 
51-2. The total losses for 1911-12 are put at 470,049 for horses, 2,497,681 
for cattle, 3,834,702 for sheep, and 5,834,466 for pigs. 


Vitality of Farm Seeds. 

An extensive series of experiments was commenced (states the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society^ 1911) in 1896 with a view to testing — (1) hpw 
long under ordinary conditions of storage the vitality of certain seeds is main- 
tained ; (2) to determine the annual loss of vitality ; (3) to ascertain the real 
value of seeds held over for one or two years ; and (4) to investigate the 
rapidity of germination of the seeds experimented with. Samples of 43 
kinds of seed, including those of six cereals, 17 grasses, 12 clovers, six turnips 
and allied plants, carrot and yarrow, from the harvest of 1895 were obtained. 
The samples have been stored in paper bags in the close-fitting drawers of a 
cabinet, and have been regularly tested each year. Full details of the results 
are given. The following is a brief summary: — Gereals . — In the case of 
barley and wheat, the germination was but little affected during the first 
five years; but thereafter a rapid loss of vitality occurred, and proceeded 
at an increasing rate till in the tenth year no li /e seeds remained. Oats 
were quite different. Not until the ninth year was there any serious loss 
of vitality ; but by the end of the fourteenth year no living seeds of white 
oats remained. Some of the black oats lived for two years longer. The 
greater vitality of oats as compared with wheat or barley is stated to be due 
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to the protection afforded to the embryo of the oat by the fact that in its 
case the glumes which, in wheat and barley, fall ofi as chaff, remain attached 
to the seed. Grasses* — The death of all these seeds occurred between the 
eighth and the thirteenth year ; but there was a good deal of variation as 
to the manner in which the loss of vitality occurred. Some, such as timothy 
and tall oat grass, suffered little for the first four years, though after that 
the loss was rapid. In others, such as hard fescue and sheep’s fescue, the 
loss was heavy and rapid until a germination of below 10 per cent, had been 
reached, but after that it remained stationary for a year or two. Still others, 
such as Italian rye grass and meadow fescue, showed a fairly steady decline 
from first to last. Clovers. — Of the three true clovers all the seeds of red 
were dead in 11 years ; alsike and white showed a small percentage of ger- 
minating seeds in the eleventh test. Sainfoin was shorter lived, and lucerne 
survived two years longer. On the whole the clovers lose little during the 
first three dr four years, then there is a rapid loss for another four years, 
and finally the last 10 per cent, of germinating power is only slowly lost 
during the space of another three or four years. Turnips md Allied Plants . — 
The special feature of this group was the remarkable drop in the germination 
during the tenth year. Practically all finally lost their vitality in the thirteenth 
year. Rapidity of Germination. — In these experiments records were also 
kept to ascertain the rapidity of germination, a character in which seeds 
differ greatly. In the first year 11 kinds of seeds completed their germina- 
tion within a week, viz., barley, white oats, mea<iow fescue, timothy, white 
clover, sainfoin, swedes (2), turnips (2), and rape. On the whole, as the 
seeds became older the time for germination increased, though it was noticeable 
that in the case of the five seeds — smooth-stalked meadow grass, wood meadow 
grass, cocksfoot, sweet vernal, and sheep’s fescue — ^which were specially 
slow in germinating, every one showed more rapid germination in the second 
year than in the first, and in three of them it was more rapid still in the third 
year. 


Fertility of Land in India. 

The Agricultural Journal of India contains an interesting article by Mr. 
Bernard Coventry (Officiating Inspector-General of Agriculture) on the 
question : “ Has the Fertility of Land in India Decreased 1 ” The writer, 
after referring to the results of cultivation in the several provinces, sums up 
his conclusions as follows : — " (1) There is no progressive decrease in the 
fertility of agricultural land in India once the period of virgin productiviiy 
is passed, but, on the contrary, the fertility of Indian soils has been more 
or less in a stationary condition, with a tendency to improve under better 
treatment, (2) The average of productivity may have become lower, owing 
to inferior lands having been taken into cultivation on account of the great 
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agricultural prosperity and expansion brought about by the peaceful influence 
of British rule, but this does not mean or imply that the objective fertility 
of the soil has become less. (3) India’s rate of production is low compared 
with Western nations, mainly due to the amount of capital employed being 
small If more capital is used, the rate of production will be greater.” 


An Early-Matniini? Hickory King. 

‘‘ For some years,” writes Mr. Joseph Burtt-Davy, P.L.S. (Government 
Agrostologist and Botanist), in ^^AgrimlMral Journal of South Africa, “ I 
have been endeavoring to produce an early-maturing 8-row Hickory King 
maize to meet the persistent demand of high veld farmers. It is generally 
recognised that such a mealie would do much to increase the yield of maize 
on the high veld, because it would lengthen the planting season and reduce 
the losses from early frosts which at present seriously reduce the crop. Certain 
technical difficulties have been met with in this work which have delayed 
the realization of the results sought, but I am glad to be able to report that 
at last our efforts have been crowned with success. By selection of early 
maturing individuals, and by crossing, I have succeeded in producing a 
vigorous, pure white Hickory King (typical 8-row) which, planted in the 
middle of October, 1911, was dead-ripe and harvested on February 15th, 
1912, and was safe from frost at least two weeks earlier. This was in no- 
sense a weakling plant, ripening prematurely, but a tall, robust individual- 
There was only one plant of it, and this was self-fertilised, so that the task 
of ‘ fixing ’ the strain should not take long. The plant came from an ear of 
Hickory King x Black Mexican, of which most of the grains were black, 
though of the true Hickory shape ; being white (f.e., recessive) they have 
bred true to color. The ear carries only about 220 grains, being only about 
two-thirds covered, owing to lack of pollen to complete pollination. The 
butt is weak, the sulci are too wide, and the grain is a little on the small 
size even for the high veld, but these defects can be remedied. The great 
thing is to have secured the early-maturing character. The 220 grains 
are to be planted next season and the crop studied for possible variations. 
The progeny must then be planted in 1913, and it will probably be in that 
year that the tendency to split out into late and early maturing strains will 
be observed. If this tendency to vary is not too great it may be possible 
to issue a very limited supply of seed in 1914. But I wish to warn readers 
that another season may yet cause the new strain to take longer to mature. 
No breed of maize takes the same time to grow and ripen every year ; early 
maturity is a relative character and very dependent on the season.” 
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The 1912 Vintage. 

The Government Statist having communicated with and received replies 
from all the wineries of the State, reports that 2,921,597galls. of wine were 
made during last vintage. This is a decrease of 16 per cent., or 548,46 Igalls. 
on the previous vintage, though it is 90,460galls. more than the average of 
the last five seasons. Particulars of our vineyards and orchards for last 
season will be published in the next issue of the “ Journal.” 


Imports and Exports of Plants. 

During the month of May, 4,613bush. of fresh fruits, 1,296 bags of potatoes, 
619 bags of onions, and 68pkgs. of plants were inspected and admitted at 
Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act of 1885; 124bush. of. bananas (chiefly overripe) were rejected. Under 
the Federal Commerce Act, 3,931 cases of fresh fruits, 77pkgs. of preserved 
fruit, and 515pkgs. of dried fruit, and Ipkg. of honey were exported to oversea 
markets during the same period. These were distributed as follows : — 
For New Zealand, 5pkgs. plants, 280pkg8. dried fruit, and 826 cases lemons ; 
for India and East, 2,267 cases apples, lOpkgs. dried fruit, and 76pkgs, pre- 
served fruit ; for London, 20 cases apples, 40pkgs. dried fruit, Ipkg. pre- 
served fruit, and Ipkg. honey ; for South Africa, 818 cases apples and 185 
packages dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 2,281pkgs. plants, 
seeds, &c., were admitted from oversea sources. During the month of June, 
7,626bush. of fresh fruits, 2,522 bags of potatoes, 632 bags of onions, and 
128pkgs. of plants were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide 
unden, the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act of 1885 ; 360bush. 
of bananas (chiefly overripe) were rejected. Under the Federal Commerce 
Act, 2,739 oases of fresh fruits, 62pkgs. preserved fruit, 701pkgs. dried fruit, 
and 64pkgs. of plants and seeds were exported to oversea markets during 
the same period. These were distributed as follows : — For London, 2Wpkgs. 
dried fruit, 61pkgs. seeds, and Ipkg. preserved fruit ; for New Zealand, 307 
cases lemons, 488pkgs. dried fruit, and 13pkgs. plants ; for India and East, 
2,422 cases apples,- 10 cases oranges, 61pkgs. preserved fruit, and 3pkgs. 
trees. Under - the Federal Quarantine Act, l,076pkgs. plants, seeds, bulbs, 
etc., were introduced from oversea markets. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the enquirer must accompany each question. Enquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 

H.A.” asks whether there are any male birds with the hens in the Laying 
Competitions at Eoseworthy and Kybybolite Poultry Stations. 

Answer — ^No. 

Effect of Early Pruning. 

The Waikerie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks — ‘‘Whether the early 
pruning of either vines or trees causes them to come into activity and shoot 
any earlier.” 

Answer — ^Early pruning, t.e., that performed as soon as the leaves fall^ 
has a tendency to cause the topmost buds on the pruned shoots to start 
into growth earlier in spring than is the case with shoots primed late in winter. 

Pruning Orange anu Lemon Trees. 

“ E, Y.,” Eorestville, asks — “ When is the proper time to prune orange 
and lemon trees, and when should they be transplanted ? ” 

Answer — ^The Government Horticulturist writes — Pruning Ormge mi 
Lemon Trees. — The best season to prune these trees is in early spring, ]ust 
as growth commences. Dead wood may be removed at any time, but as it 
is desirable that the growth of the tissues around wounds should begin without 
delay after the removal of limbs of greater diameter than, say, half an inch, 
it is well to restrict any winter work to the removal of small dead twigs by 
means of pruning shears. All wounds over half an inch in diameter should 
be smooth and have the sections covered over with paint to keep out wet 
and decay. 

“ Trcmsplmting Citrus Trees. — This should be done when these trees are 
becoming active, and as here they make two growths — one in spring and 
another in autumn — ^the best time to transplant them are at these periods ; 
and for large or old trees such as you refer to I prefer removing them about 
March or early in April, so that the roots may shoot again. If moved in 
spring and an early summer sets in, the heat may kill them. If, however, 
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you desire practically to shift these, cut them back severely early in August 
and lift them with as much earth ball enclosing the roots as possible. I 
would suggest the following procedure : — Having prepared the place for it, 
dig around the tree to be shifted, keeping 2ft. or 3ft. away from the stem 
at first ; after almost undermining this ball, work it away gradually until 
there is only as much soil as a ^ )uple of men can lift. Then carefully under- 
mine the ball and gently drag a strong split sack beneath it. Two men then 
lift the tree, with perhaps a third supporting the top from swaying, to its 
allotted position, where it is set down ; and if much danger of breaking the 
ball is feared by removing the bagging, the sack may be left undisturbed 
and covered, and the soil trodden in. A shade made by suspending a piece 
of hessian on four stakes above the tree aids materially in assisting its early 
attempts to re-establish itself. At any rate this method should be adopted 
towards those trees from which the ball of earth breaks away from the roots. 
It should be mentioned that a day or two prior to removal the trees should 
be well supplied with water to consolidate the soil.*’ 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


^By Officers of the Stock Department. 


{Continued from page 1124.) 

INFLUENZA IN HORSES. 

Tte disease which is usually called influenza in horses is, unfortunately^ 
common in South Australia. The name, like many others in common use 
on the farm, however, means little in itself, and generally covers several 
distinct forms of disease, such as catarrh or ordinary cold, strangles, with 
the form often spoken of as bastard strangles, purpura haemorrhagica, for 
which there is no everyday name, and various affections of the lymphatic 
or waste-removing system, which often show themselves by soft swellings 
along the breast and belly or affecting one or other of the legs ; especially 
in one form of influenza, pink eye, the swelling and reddening of the eyelids 
is very characteristic. Real influenza is a specific contagious fever caused 
by a very minute organism, or morg probably by the joint action of two 
kinds or more of these microscopic germs, which are always present in the 
blood, but which only become able to work mischief when, owing to climatic 
or other causes, the animal’s constitution is so altered that the germs are able 
to get the upper hand of the cells which act as the sanitary police corps of 
the body. 

Symptoms. 

The appearances of the symptoms of influenza are so varied in character 
and manner in which they are shown that it is a matter of some difficulty 
to form a diagnosis at first glance ; but in an ordinary type of case the 
symptoms occur in the following order The horse is dull at work and the 
coat stares ; the appetite falls off, and there is a rise of temperature which 
may be verified by the use of the clinical thermometer ; the lining membrane 
of the nostrils and eyelids becomes a bright red, and there is running from 
the nose and eyes, sometimes the tears are so freely shed that the hair of 
the face is scalded off by their flow ; the pulse is at first over full and throbbing,, 
but if the disease continues for some time it becomes weak and thready,, 
though still fast ; the breathing becomes difficult, hurried, and shallow ; 
the flow of urine is generally lessened in quantity, and not infrequently it^ 
becomes high colored and oily or ropy in consistency ; the bowels are affected 
in quite opposite ways, most often they are bound up, and the dung passed 
is small in quantity, the dung balls being coated with a slimy mucus and 
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very light or pasty in color ; but if the disease attacks the liver then there., 
is a foul-smelling diarrhoea, sometimes light in color, sometimes very dark. 
When the liver is involved the lining of the eyelids and nose takes on a yellowish 
dirty tinge. A very common symptom is a stifiness of the loins, or a rheu- 
matic lameness affecting one or more legs and shifting from one to another. 
Frequently a hors,^ which has not been noticed to be ailing when leaving 
work in the evening is found to be very stiff in the morning, and it is no 
uncommon thing to find several in a stable affected in this way. This is 
alarming, but when the cause is known there is no need for serious anxiety. 
If the horse is standing in a stall the lameness will be particularly marked 
when backing him out or turning him round. If the horses are in the paddock, 
probably the earliest symptom to be noticed will be the stiffness with swelling 
of the leg and the socalled milk veins under the belly, which are really lym- 
phatics, also those running along the side of the chest. These swellings, 
in severe cases, will affect the neck and shoulder, and become very large around 
the hind limb, udder, and under the belly. However, the swellings affecting 
the head do not cause the same amount of glandular enlargement as in 
strangles, and the discharge from the nose is more glairy and watery than 
in that disease ; while the very characteristic puffiness and reddening of the 
•eyes in influenza is not noticed in strangles. 

The loss of appetite which accompanies influenza is the cause of a large 
number of severe cases, as the animaFs^strength is rapidly undermined by 
the disease, and it soon becomes very weak from want of nourishment. . Fre- 
quently complications affecting the digestive organs set in, and one finds a 
recurrent form of colic occurring. But from .the nature of the disease, the 
breathing organs are those which generally become involved, inflammation 
of the throat, laringitis, with congestion and inflammation of the lungs being 
results which one most often finds occurring after the disease. Unfortunately 
a large proportion of such cases are due to faulty drenching, either through 
carelessness or ignorance, and it is most probable that a number of fatal 
oases of influenza would have a different end had the patients been drenched 
in a proper way — ^not through the nose, or with head triced up as high as it will 
.go without dislocating the neck. 

Usually the disease runs its course in 10 days or a fortnight ; but when 
it occurs in the virulent form of pink eye it is not uncommon to find animals 
dying in a few days, and in some instances in a few hours. 

Treatment. 

Treatment may be very simple and yet effective ; but, undoubtedly, it 
must take the form of good nursing, sanitary surroundings, and kitchen 
medicine in the form of tempting food. The bowels should be kept open 
by saline laxatives, which will also reduce the temperature. Epsom salts 
in small but frequently repeated doses, one or two ounces, may be given 
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tlxee times a day in the drinking 'W’ater or hot bran mash ; or one or two- 
drams of saltpetre may be similarly given. But in this disease hyposulphite 
of soda in half-ounce doses three or four times a day proves a valuable dis- 
infectant for the system. Considerable advantage will be gained by giving 
an alcoholic stimulant, such as half a pint of gin or whislcy, or a quart of beer, 
three times daily. When the lungs are involved, a solution of iodide of 
potassium should be administered, or one to two drams of it may be rubbed 
up with a little treacle and placed upon the tongue twice daily. When it 
is evident that the liver is affected, salammoniac or chloride of ammonia, 
should be given, one-quarter to one-half an ounce ground up and mixed 
with treacle and placed on the back teeth. When there are colic pains, 
extract of belladonna may be substituted, mixed with treacle, and given in 
a similar manner. When recovery is setting in it will be hastened by giving 
a dram of dilute nitrohydrochloric acid in the drinking water once or twice 
a day, and following it up with vegetable tonics like gentian or calumba root, 
a dram of the latter and ^oz. of the former twice a day in the food, 

The pain and stiffness caused by the swellings may be best relieved by 
fomenting with hot cloths with a few drops of turpentine on them, or if this 
cannot be conveniently carried out, a turpentine liniment, white oils, may 
be substituted. When there is dij0S.culty in breathing relief will be obtained 
by steaming the head, a few drops of eucalyptus oil being added to the water. 
In those severe cases where the eyelids become glued together the use of 
vaseline or lanoline, after they have been cleaned with hot water, is recom- 
mended. 

Prevention. 

In no case is the old saying, that prevention is better than cure, truer 
than in this disease ; and when there is an outbreak in the neighborhood 
every sanitary precaution should be taken. Stables, stalls, and feeding 
troughs should be rigidly cleaned and kept clean ; extra care should be taken 
with the grooming and drying off of the team after work ; and above all, 
horses should not be worked beyond their strength or so as to lower their 
condition. If one is noticed to be a bit out of sorts he should have a spell 
at once, and, where possible, should be isolated to prevent the spread of the 
disease ; but when the disease breaks out among a number of horses at the 
same time the probability is that it is too late to isolate, and it will have to 
run through the stable. When the disease is about, public troughs, such 
as hotel troughs and those at public stables, will be best avoided. Nosebags, 
bits, and so forth used by an affected horse should be thoroughly cleaned 
in boiling water with a little washing soda in it before being used by another 
horse, and a fumigation of the stable with sulphur or the disinfection with 
formalin has often been found to be of value in checking the spread of the; 
disease. 


(To he continued,) 
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THE VALUE OF DIFFERENT CROPS AS GREEN 

MANURES. 


By A. D. Hall, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. 

Green manuring is a practice comparatively little followed in Great Britain 
because wherever fodder crops are at all generally grown the land is suitable 
for sheep, and the standard custom of the country has always been to feed 
ofE the green crop with sheep. Wherever one sees vetches or mustard or rape 
being turned in by the plough on these light soils, it is generally because 
the farmer has an excess of keep and fears he will not be able to feed off 
the fodder crop in time to get the land ready for the next stage in his rotation. 

On heavy soils, however, where sheep cannot be folded, green manuring 
might well be more practised, especially as its value in improving the texture 
of the soil will be even more felt than upon the sands and chalk. Indeed, 
it is not unlikely that we shall see more green manuring in the future if com 
prices continue to rise. Feeding stock is not always the most profitable 
operation upon the farm, so that many men would be glad to grow corn crops 
more frequently and reduce the acreage under roots, with their doubtful 
return for the very considerable expense involved, were it not that they 
feel they must make as much farmyard manure as possible in order to maintain 
the condition of the soil. It is in supplying the humus and in ameliorating 
the texture of the soil that farmyard manure becomes so indispensable, 
and though in this respect it cannot be replaced by artificial manures, yet 
a combination of artificial manures with the occasional ploughing in of a green 
crop will do everything that is necessary towards keeping the soil in the 
best possible condition. 

It is hot, however, the purpose of this communication to discuss either 
the value of green manuring or the difficulties encountered in practice, but 
only to set out certain experimental results which have been obtained at 
Rothamsted on the relative value of different crops used for that purpose. 
Whenever green manuring has been discussed or advocated, it has been 
assumed as a matter of course that leguminous, crops are the best for the 
purpose, because of the nitrogen they gather from the atmosphere and add 
to the soil on being ploughed in. It is this atmospheric nitrogen that accounts 
fox the benefits which a good clover crop confers on the succeeding crops 
in the rotation, even though the green manuring is only that due to the roots 
and stubble left behind after the clover has been cut ; but the value of the 
clover is still more pronounced if the second growth is not cut or fed, but 
turned in so as to form a real green manuring, a practice which is not un- 
common among the potato growers in the East of England. The classical 
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illustration of tlie value of green manuring with leguminous plants is found 
in the reclamation of the sandy heaths of Bast Prussia by Schultz, who 
grew successive crops of lupins by the aid of mineral manures alone, and 
then turned them in until the soil had been built up. Considering this 
accepted power of the leguminous crops to enrich the soil in atmospheric 
nitrogen, it was somewhat surprising to find in the experiments at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Farm at Woburn that Dr. Voelcker always obtained 
better results with wheat growm after mustard than after vetches, both crops 
having been ploughed in. The experiments at Woburn (see Journal of the 
Royal Agricultmal Society^ 1906, Vol. 67, p. 300, and 1908, Vol. 69, p. 348) 
have been repeated until no possible doubt of their validity can be left. 
On the average the yield of grain after mustard has been 50 per cent, higher 
than after vetches. When the Woburn results were first manifest, similar 
plots were started at Rothamsted on the Little Hoos field,. in order to see 
if the results obtained on the light dry land at Woburn would hold for the 
heavier and cooler soil that prevails at Rothamsted. 

At the time the experiments were begun in 1904, this field was in a very 
poor condition, and more than usually short of organic matter, because it 
had been farmed for several years without any farmyard manure. No 
fertilisers were applied, but during 1904, 1905, and 1906, on the four plots 
r'ape, crimson clover, vetches, and mustard were sown, and turned in at the 
end of the summer. The treatment was repeated, because the land was 
in such poor condition that none of the crops were large, the vetches and 
mustard 'growing better than either the crimson clover or the rape. A crop 
of wheat was taken in 1907, after which, in 1908 and 1909, the green crops 
were repeated, a second crop of wheat being taken in 1910. The following 
table gives the results for the two crops of wheat : — 


Tablf. I. — Yield of Wheat per acre after Green Manuring, 
Little Hoos Field, Rothamsted, 


Previous Green Crop. 

Dressed 

Grain. 

Bushels. 

. Dressed 
> Grain. 
Lbs. 

OjBPal 

Grain. 

Lbs. 

Total 

Grain. 

Lbs. 

Straw. 

Cwts. 

1907. 

After mustard 

29-9 

1,923 

96 

2,019 

22-5 

1907. 

6C 

rape 

21-3 

1,376 

76 

1,461 

29-6 

1907. 

it 

crimson clover 

32*6 

2,096 

294 

2,390 

36-1 

1907. 

ee 

vetches 

39-7 

2,642 

210 

2,762 

394 

1910. 

1 

After mustard I 

19-6 

1,247 

34 

1,281 

16'3 

1910. 

ct 

rape 

20-8 

1,327 

37 

1,364 

16-3 

1910. 

c< 

crimson clover 

30-8 

1,926 

86 

2,011 

27-0 

1910. 

(( 

vetches 

344 

2,144 

127 

2,271 

34-7 
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From these figures it will be clear, as, indeed, it was to the eye, that the 
superiority of the wheat after the leguminous crops of crimson clover and 
particularly of vetches, is beyond any possible limit of experimental error. 
During the last year the value of the previous growth of vetches was par- 
ticularly manifest, as the wheat on this plot possessed a fine color, very free 
from blight, and yielded more than any of the manured wheat plots on the 
experimental ground. A plot in the same field, where the wheat had been 
manured with cake-fed dung after the preceding crop of barley, only yielded 
20*lbush. ; indeed, all the manured plots in this field gave very poor results. 

The following determinations of the percentages of nitrogen in the grain 
and straw would indicate that the superiority in the yield of the plots on which 
the vetches and crimson clover had been grown was due to the greater amount 
of nitrogen there available in the soil, but the general superiority of these 
plots over the wheat elsewhere must be set down to the better condition 
of the soil brought about by the accumulation of organic matter; — 


Table II . — Quality of Wheat Oroum after Oreen Memwing. 


Previoutt Oreen Crop. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Lbs. 

Nitrogen 
in grain. 
Per cent. 

Nitrogen 
in straw. 
Per cent. 

Ratio of 
Grain to 
straw =s 
100. 

Ratio of 
OfEal to 
Dressed 
Grain = 
100. 

1907. 

After mustard 

64-3 

2'066 

0-276 

69-9 

5*0 

1907. 

“ rape 

64-7 

2-088 

0-267 

66-6 

64 

1907. 

“ crimson clover 

64-6 

2-217 

i 0-320 

68-0 

14-0 

1907. 

vetches 

1 64-0 

2-386 

0-441 

61-3 

8-2 

1910. 

After mustard 

63-5 

1-849 

0-3162 

74-8 

2-7 

1910. 

“ rape 

63-8 

1-862 

0-3064 

74-6 

2-8 

1910. 

“ crimson clover 

62-7 

1-888 

0-3766 

66-4 

44 

1910. 

“ vetches 

62*4 

1-963 

0-3696 

1 

68-4 

6-9 


The grain and particularly the straw of the wheat grown after vetches 
and crimson clover are much richer in nitrogen than the corresponding grain 
and straw following the non-leguminous crops, pointing to a greater amount 
of nitrogen in the soil available for the former crops. 

Spealdng generally, the results are w;hat might have been expected from 
the known power of the leguminous crops to gather nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere ; but until the experiments have been repeated for a somewhat longer 
period of time it will be impossible to determine with any accuracy whether 
there has been any accumulation of nitrogen in the soil of the plots growing 
mustard and rape, though these crops are themselves incapable of fixing 
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any nitrogen. One might expect that the soil bacteria, particularly the 
Azotohacter^ would increase the nitrogen compounds of the soil when supplied 
with the carbonaceous matter which the green plant has drawn from the 
atmosphere. The Azotobacter organism, which is present in Rothamsted, 
as in most cultivated soils, is capable of efieoting considerable fixation of 
nitrogen ; but in order to do this it must be supplied with organic matter, 
by the oxidation of which it derives the energy necessary to bring the nitrogen 
into combination. Although it has been possible in the laboratory to raise 
the proportion of nitrogen in the soil by merely adding organic matter con- 
taining no nitrogen, and thus giving the Azotobacter material to work upon, 
the evidence that this process goes on in the field is still very scanty. Samples 
of soil, however, taken from this Rothamsted field at the beginning of the 
experiment, have been preserved, and further analyses after a few more 
green crops have been ploughed in may be expected to throw more light 
upon this question. 

If the Rothamsted results, that vetches and crimson clover form good 
preparations for wheat because of the nitrogen they accumulate, are only 
in accord with what might have been expected, there still remains the entirely 
contradictory result at Woburn to explain. Dr. Voelcker has indicated 
that at Woburn the question is probably one of water supply ; though the 
vetch crop does contain about twice as much nitrogen as the mustard which 
is turned in, it seems to leave the land in a drier and more open condition, 
and this on the light Woburn soil seems more to affect the crop than the 
extra nitrogen. It would, however, be unsafe to conclude that either the 
amount of nitrogen brought in by the two crops, or the efieots upon the physical 
conditions of water supply of the soil are the only factors concerned. The 
processes of decay which the two materials have to go through before the 
nitrogen they contain can be available for the wheat crop are very complex, 
and are likely to be different in two such contrasting soils as the cool, close 
Rothamsted land and the drier and warmer Woburn soil, and one is quite 
ignorant of the possible influence of the intermediate products upon the 
growing plant. It should be remembered that the opinions of practical 
men as to whether vetches form a good preparation for wheat are absolutely 
contradictory in different parts of the country. Some men have found 
that vetches are always followed by a good crop of wheat, while others hold 
that the result is invariably poor. It is interesting to find that this divergence 
of opinion on the part of experienced men is illusti*ated so distinctly by the 
contradictory residts at Rothamsted and Woburn ; evidently here is material 
for a study of the causes in operation to bring about such different results 
both experimentally and in farm practice. From the practical point of view 
the Rothamsted results would seem to show that on strong land the farmer 
will do better to sow vetches or crimson clover for green manuring than one 
of the non-leguminous crops.—nJowmaZ of English Board of Agriculture. 
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GRAPE VINE PRUNING FOR AMATEURS AND 
BEGINNERS. 


By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 


(Continued f rom 'page 1110.) 

Foems oe Systems op Teainino. 

Grape vines are naturally climbing plants, but under cultivation for 
economic reasons are trained either as low bushes or as climbers on trellises. 
The form given the bush vine is known as gooseberry bush or goblet ; while 
the trellised vines are divided into (1) spaliers or espaliers, (2) cordons. 

THE GOOSEBERRY BUSH OR GOBLET. 

The model to be kept in mind when forming the gooseberry bush vine 
consists of a single stem or trunk, carrying two or three short main arms, 
each of which on strong specimens may be subdivided again into secondary 
arms, on which, in turn, the fruit-bearing wood is borne each year. 

The Stem. 

The height found most suitable for the stem under Australian conditions 
varies from about Sin. to ISin. It is rarely in Australia the bush vine is 
grown in localities sufficiently frosty to necessitate the use of a higher stem 
to lift the foliage out of danger. With a stem about 9in. long the vine is 
able to resist all ordinary wind pressure in exposed positions ; but unless 
car^ in framing the body is observed, the bunches of fruit may trail in the 
soil and become damaged. This point is of greater importance in respect 
to grapes when grown for table purposes than with those produced for wine- 
making or even drying. It is a generally accepted fact that the grapes 
ripened close to the warm soil are richer in sugar than those produced at 
an elevation of several feet above it, and in training their vines this knowledge 
is borne in mind by winemakers as well as by those who dry their grapes 
for raisins. 

B , 
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Pruning the Young Vine. 

The vines photographed on Fig. 6 represent the varying types of rooted 
vine-cuttings commonly dug from the nursery. It is true, seldom are these 
plants as strong as those shown in (6) and (c). Usually they are as weak as 
(»), and, in consequence, the first pruning must be of a drastic nature. This 



it h c 

Pig. 6.— One-year-old Vines before Pruning. 


consists of reducing the plant to a single shoot and suppressing all but one 
or two buds upon that one.’ This leaves it projecting about Sin. or 4in. 
out of the soil only, and frequently at the next winter pruning the shoots 
arising from these buds are erroneously chosen for the main arms. This 
is an attempt to save time, which results in forming the vine too low — ^so much 
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so that in later years in roughly-tilled soil the plant appears to be stemless, 
and to raise the fruit out of the dirt the main arms must be permitted to 
become unduly exaggerated in length. 

In Fig. 7, the first pruning of the three vines is depicted. It will be seen 
that of the three only (c) was deemed sufficiently strong to cut to the height 
desirable for the stem. The vines represented by (a) and (6) are required 
to make a shoot in the coming summer from which the stem may be formed. 
Therefore, wherever practicable, the strongest shoot or shoots arising from 
such vines should be secured to a stake to give them a vertical position. 
If great care be observed, under specially favorable conditions, only one 



Fxg, 7 - Ono-year-old Viaes after Pruning. 


shoot may be permitted to ascend ; but, generally speaking, for the purpose 
of strengthening the plant, all the shoots and foliage should be conserved 
during the first summer after transplanting takes place. 

A strong young vine pruned as (o) in Fig. 7 should be fastened to a stake 
to establish it in an upright position, as has been done with (e) Fig. 9. When 
the second winter pruning season arrives (c) will present something of the 
problem indicated in (d) Pig. 8, the solution of which is seen in (d) Fig. 9, 
where three evenly-placed canes have been cut back to spurs which are eventu- 
ally to be the main arms. It is not often three strong shoots are produced 
in this closely-spaced manner, and most frequently the pruner has to be 
content with two, as shown in Fig. 10. 
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The vine (e) in Fig. 8 represents the growth anticipated on grape plants 
after being pruned as (a) and (6) have been in Fig. 7 , and the second winter 
pruning of such is instanced at (c) Fig. 9. 



Fia. 8 -Two-year-old Vines before Pruning. 


It may be remarked here that during the early stages, when tieing to stakes 
is necessary to straighten the stem, the pruning sections should be made 
through the node above the highest bud intended for growth. This enables 
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the tieing material to be tightly fixed around the stake and the terminal 
internode without restricting the sap in its course to the buds. 

A well-grown type of vine, three years planted, and ready to receive its 
fourth pruning, is illustrated at Fig. 11. This is as [d) Fig. 9 should be when 
a year older. It will be observed that several main arms are branched, but 
these were too closely set to permit of the branches being used as secondary 
arms ; consequently a spur has been retained on each of four evenly-spaced 
arms. The growths which arise from the buds on these shall form the 
secondary arms, and as they are to complete the goblet-shaped framework 



d ^ e 

Eig. 9.— Strong Two-year-old Yines Pruned. 


PxG. 10.— Two -year-old Vine 
Pruned. 


the buds chosen are those projecting from the sides of the canes and not from 
either the top or under surfaces. It is desirable to follow this practice even 
if the spur retained is extended by an additional internode and bud. 

Fig. 12 shows this vine pruned back to spurs, each carrying two or three 
buds. 

The bush vine is now formed, and the annual treatment, if spur pruned, 
will consist of retaining a sufiicient number of spurs on the plant to utilise 
its energies in the production of good crops of fruit, as well as the development 
of strong annual canes to maintain the same. A good type of a moderately 
vigorous mature vine grown as a gooseberry bush and spur pruned is given 
in Fig. 13. Some of the arms of this vine will soon need reducing in length 
as the accumulation of scars formed by the dead tissue which arises from 
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the wounds made at each winter’s pruning will retard the flow <rf sap to the 
terminal spurs and the growth and crop will diminish. The pruner should, 
therefore, watch for the appearance of a water shoot low down on any extended 
branch and utilise it to replace the worn out member. If no such waterahoo.t 



Fig. 11.— Three Years Plaatod and before Fourth Pruning, 


appears, a single q)ux only should be left at the end of the too extended 
arm, and it should be cut back to one bud only, as this restriction of the 
outlet for the sap at the top often results in forcing out a watershoot lower 
tdown upon the arm. 
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A four-year-old vine unpruned is photographed at Pig. M, and at Pig, 15 
the same plant rod pruned is depicted. This is called “ Rod pruning,” 
but in reality it is not strictly so, as a spur or more is retained with each 



Fio. 12. — After Fourth Pruning. 



Fig. 13.— Type of Mature O-oosohen^ Bush Vine when Pruned. 
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rod. The best results are obtained from certain varieties of grapes when 
rod pruned, and this is more particularly correct when they are grown to 
gooseberry bush shapes. In this case the rod is the fruit-bearing part, 
while from the buds on the spur arise tlie canes which shall form the 
rod and spur for the next season’s operations, as the oU rod after fruiting 



Fig. 14. —Four. year-old Vine before Pruning 
on Rod and Spur Method. 


is compldely suppressed at the next winter’s pruning. In this form of 
pruning it is seen the spur is a greater factor in maintaining the shape* 
and dimensions of the vine than the rod, and, consequently, the canes, 
which lend themselves to these objects are pruned as spurs, and those canes 
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of average strength which are farthest away from the permanent portions 
of the vine are* selected to bear the fruit for the current season. 

To increase their chances of setting the bemes, the rods are often twisted, 
bent around, and tied to the ends of the spurs. In Pig. 15 this is displayed, 
but in practice the rods should be bent around the circumference of the 
framework of the vine rather than be arched over the top. This latter method 
tends to shade the centre of the vine too much, thereby affecting the ripening 
and color of the fruit as well as, in the case of vines growing in low lying or 
damp positions, encouraging the growth of parasitic fungi. The number of 
rods to leave upon a vine should be based upon its general vigor, A weak 
plant may have one or two only, and a strong plant three to five ; but in 



Fm. Ifi. - Four-year^old Vino, Rod and 
Sjjur Pruned. 


any case more spurs should be made than rods, as an increase in vigor may 
demand the necessary canes for an increased number of rods at the following 
pruning. 

General Considerations. 

In approaching a mature vine, whether spur or rod pruned, trained as 
a bush or trellised, the pruner must observe the vigor of the plant as illustrated 
in the growth of last season^s canes. If they are numerous and very spindly 
and weak it will be desirable to prune back, allowing a lesser number of spurs 
or rods or both, as the case may be, than he observes were left at the previous 
winter ; and just so far as the weakness of the plant indicates so these spurs 
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should be individually shorter. A very weak rod-pruned vine may need 
reducing to a few spurs only, as this practice usually results .in a lessened 
number of shoots, which are individually stronger. 

During all of these operations the pruner should have formed a firm con- 
ception of the shape to which it is desired the vine should be trained. On 
the other hand, he may find himself in the presence of vines displaying 
an exceptionally strong series of canes with possibly many watershoots. 
As previously remarked, these show a vigorous constitution in the plant,, 
for which sufficient vent has not been allowed last season when pruning. The 
remedy is to leave a greater number of spurs and, if it be a variety needing 
rods, a greater number of rods, than there is evidence of having been left 
last winter. A pruner entering a strange plantation to prune may be con- 
fronted by unknown varieties. In such a case he should carefully scrutinise 
a number of the vines showing different degrees of vigor, and observe where 
the bunches of grapes have been carried and how many of them. If the 
shoots arising from the spurs left at the previous winter’s pruning have borne 
fruit freely, then the variety needs spur pruning ; but if there is little evidence 
of such a result, rods should be used wherever the condition of the vines 
permits. 

(To he continued,) 



Orohabd and Hombstbad. 
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LIVE STOCK. IN 1911. 


GOVERNMENT STATIST’S REPORT. 


The following particulars are taken from the return published by the Qovern- 
anent Statist showing the live stock in the various counties and divisions 
of the State as on December 31st, 1911 : — 


Stbenoth op Flocks. 

GaUle. — ^393,566 (384,862) ; increase, 8,704. Within the counties cattle 
decreased 2,770, but in the outside country the herds were increased to the 
extent of 11,474. 

Horses, — ^269,719 (249,326) ; increase, 10,393. The number of horses in 
the northern country beyond counties has only been increased by 370, the 
balance of increase (10,023) being within the counties. The fact that 7,062 
•of these were draught horses denotes the continued expansion of the farming 
industry. 

Sheep , — ^The lambing season within counties was far from favorable, and 
as a result the natural increase was not sufficient to provide for the heavy 
;slaughterings (1,276,734) and losses by mortality without further reducing 
our flocks. In the outside northern areas the lambing was good, the flocks 
.showing the substantial increase of 100,196, but within counties there was a 
decrease of 195,766, The total flocks number 6,171,907 (6,267,477), a decrease 
•of 96,670. Of this number, 6,090,380 (6,286,146) were returned as within 
the counties, and 1,081,527 (981,332) as in the far northern and western 
areas outside of counties. 

Pigfs,-^93,130 (96,386) ; decrease, 3,256. The decrease is insignificant 
when it is remembered that 88,170 pigs were slaughtered for consumption 
during the year, 46,248 of that number being used in producing 4,311,4971bs. 
-of bacon and ham. 

'13,728 (14,403) ; decrease, 676. Of this number, 3,218 were 
described by the owners as Angoras, 

Other Stock.— ^ fin (6,570) ; increase, 47. The following kinds are included 
'under this heading : — Camels, 2,761 ; inules, 780 ; donkeys, 1,772 ; ostriches, 
:i,304. 
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Decennial Increases. 

During the last decade the following increases have taken place in the 
flocks : — 

Oattle, 167,310, of which 45,808 -were milch cows ; horses^ 94,416 ; sheep^ 
1,159,691 ; piqs, 4,244 ; and goats, 4,859. 

Slaughterings. 

For home consumption and export :t-- 

Sheep and Lambs, 1,275,734 (1,316,388) ; cattle, 87,293 (84,164) ; pigs, 
88,170 (76,308). 

Stock per Square Mile in Bach Division, 1911. 


Division of State. 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Cattle 

per 

Square 

Mile. 

Horses 

per 

Square 

Mile. 

’ 

I Sheep 
per 

Square 

Mile. 

♦All kinds 
in tenns of 
Sheep per 
Square 
Mile. 

Central 

13,891 

748 

7-25 

86-68 

232-94 

Lower North 

12,401 

3-66 

4-66 

92-96 

176-05 

Upper North 

14,066 

4-83 

1-98 

66-47 

124-61 

South-Eastern 

15,585 

3-50 

2*10 

88-39 

144-44 

Western 

26,161 

•63 

■87 

22-00 

35-96 

Outside Counties i 

i 

297,967 

•36 

•06 

3-63 

7-86 

Total Souiih Aus- ( 1911 i 

1 

380,070 

j 1-04 


WM 

3343 

tralia 1 1910 i 

1 1-01 



33-18 


^For this purpose each horse or head of cattle equals 10 sheep. 


Mortality. 

Sheep.— mhe total losses reported as due to dogs and foxes were largely 
in excess of the previous year, the number being 93,148 against 83,674. The 
total loss of sheep from all causes being 238,838 (220,019), increase, 18,819. 

QaUle. — ^Losses, 11,303 (7,714) ; increase, 3,589. Of this number 1,337 
were attributed to dry bible, against 664 of the previous year. 

Horses. — ^Losses, 6,893 (5,593) ; increase, 1,300. 

Dairying. 

. Notwithstanding the exceptionally dry year the dairying industry was 
well maintained.' The total number of cows (in milk and dry) being 121,803, 
an increase of 2,175, but the number actually in milk at the end of the year 
was less than the previous year by 1,866. 
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9,694,666 (10,717,486) lbs. ; decrease, l,022,8201bs. 

1,517,561 (1,796,281) lbs. ; decrease, 278,7201bs. 

Bacon and Ham, — 4,311,497 (3,741,942) lbs. ; increase, 569,5551bs. 

It may be mentioned that the previous year was a specially favorable 
one for the dairying industry, and the production of butter and cheese was 
a record. Thus, in view of the low rainfall of last year, the production may 
be regarded as most satisfactory. 

Of the total quantity of butter made, 3,671,6491bs. were made on farms, 
and 6,023,0171bs. in factories. 

Bacon and ham curing has made substantial progress during the last five 
years, the production being — 1907, 2 311,0041bs. ; 1908, 3,392, 1621bs. ; 
1909, 3,348, OSplbs. ; 1910, 3,741,942ibs. ; 1911, 4,311,4971bs. 

Exports of Butter^ 1911.— 2,079, 1951bs. of butter valued at £103,876 were 
exported to countries beyond the Commonwealth — ^2,041,1151bs. going to 
the United Kingdom, 33,6001bs. to South A.rican Union, and 4,4801bs. to 
Peru. 

Value of Pastoeal Expoets. 

The value of the exports of our pastoral products — animals living, meat 
(frozen, &:c.), skins and hides, tallow, wool, &c. — to countries beyond the 
Commonwealth States for the last five years is as follows : — 

1907, £2,666,989 ; 1908, £1,973,977 ; 1909, £2,401,304 ; 1910, £2,720,783 ; 
and 1911, £2,571,660. 

The decrease of £149,123 in 1911 in comparison with 1910 is attributable 
to the lower price of wool. 57,948,5651bs. of wool were exported over ea in 
1911, against 53,654,8311bs. for 1910, or an increase of 4,293,7341bs., the 
values being 1911, £1,933,379 and 1910, £1,943,455. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert and Lecturer, 


OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 

Poultry Ticks. 

All poultry-keepers should carefully read the paper on ‘‘ The Poultry Tick,” 
which will appear in the current and following issues of the Journal. The 
life history of the tick is described with the aid of numerous photographs 
and micro-photographs. An extended series of experiments was undertaken 
to show the value of a number of insecticides, poisons, &c., in the destruction 
of the tick, and the best methods of coping with the pest are detailed. 

Public Single Testing. 

Numerous requests that a scheme of public single testing of laying pullets 
should be inaugurated at the Roseworthy Poultry Station have been con- 
sidered. It has been decided, owing to the cost thereof, to defer consideration 
for the time. 


Laying Competitions fob Farmers’ Fowls. 

Only one or two farmers have entered pens in the laying competition at 
Roseworthy. At Kybybolite, most of the competitors are farmers. Pro- 
posals have been received for the establishment of a separate section for 
farmers only in connection with the next year’s Roseworthy tests. The 
proposal is one that I have often thought of forwarding, and now a fanner 
makes direct application. Such a test would mean only extra prize money, 
say, £10 ; the yard accommodation is already available. 

Farmers should support the competition for the following reasons : — 

1. The production of eggs and table poultry admits of unlimited expansion. 
There are good markets in Australia, and the oversea market is available 
when required. Prices are increasing, and there is no likelihood of a glut 
at any time. The agricultural departments and private enterprise in Europe 
and America are making strong efforts to encourage and foster poultry- 
breeding on modem commercial lines. The practical and wise men in those 
countries are alive to the importance of poultry as a source of wealth pro- 
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duction as well as of a national food supply. Are we in Australia so wise 
and so superior to the best science, thought, practical and commercial experi- 
ence in the older countries that we can permit the uninformed and prejudiced 
to belittle one of the most promising interests the producers have ? 

2. While apparently a bountiful Providence has made our farmers wealthy 
as the result of wheat-growing, it should not be forgotten that other classes 
of the community may not be so fortunately placed. If a farmer in each 
country district would send a good representative pen of fowls to compete, 
not only for the prize-money, but also for the honor of the district, it would 
doubtless be the means of stimulating greater production and the adoption 
of more modern methods in each district. 

3. Fowls on a homestead or in an orchard are of great value as insect 
destroyers. They also eat the seeds of many weeds. They gather up much 
grain that wtuld otherwise be lost. They also fertihse the soil. These 
considerations are generally overlooked. The fox is killing off many of our 
most valuable native birds. Bird life, even poultry, is the most economical 
and satisfactory means of dealing with insect pests. 

4. The laying competitions are doing a great work which is generally over- 
looked. They are bringing before the public the names of the breeders of. 
reliable laying strains. True, these breeders may gain a little cheap advertise- 
ment, yet the fact that they are distributing among the primary producers 
of the State thousands of sittings of eggs and high-class breeding stock is 
sure proof that in so doing they must be greatly improving general pro- 
duction. We hear of many schemes for the production and distribution 
of improved wheats and other cereals. We hear of testing schemes fox 
dairy cattle. Is not this public testing of the productiveness of fowls exactly 
on the same principle and equally valuable? Farmers and others have 
nowadays a choice of expert breeders to select from when buying eggs and 
stock. There is no country in the world where the scheme is so perfected. 
We are the envy of enlightened countries who have now turned their attention 
to poultry production. Still there are those who can see nothing in poultry. 

POULTRY-BBEBBINO, 

Recently quite a number of people have written to or interviewed me 
in reference to starting poultry-breeding on an extended scale. Unfortunately 
it rarely happens that the applicants have any experience. Poultry-breeding 
must be learned just as must other trades or professions. There is plenty 
of money to be made from poultry under proper conditions, but there are 
certain essentials. You must have sufficient capital to erect proper yards, 
houses, and other accommodation, and to purchase suitable stock. You 
must acquire the knowledge of feeding, breeding, and rearing your stock. 
You must not be afraid of a little honest work. Of course, if cricket and 
other sports must take precedence then you should give up all thoughts of 
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success in agricultural pursuits. You must do all things properly. You must 
have strong fox and thief proof yards and sanitary houses. Any old vermin- 
infested eyesore will not do for housing poultry. You must keep good 
poultry, whether for egg or table bird production, as the case may be* Do 
not be misled by those who say that any mongrel will do, I have yet to 
meet the man who is prepared to enter a pen of mongrels in one of the laying 
competitions — for good reasons. The man who breeds and distributes 
inferior mongrel stock is slovenly and unenlightened — not to say more. 
From a strict utility point, only the best is good enough. Why waste food, 
housing, and energy upon unproductive stock when with good utility stock 
the results would be so satisfactory ? 

Points to Remember. 

Frequently inspect your poultry, the yards, and the hou^s. Cultivate 
the powers of observation. An energetic man who is observant will always 
succeed, if he also combines ordinary carefulness and thrift. If your poultry 
axe not doing well, set about ascertaining the causes. If the hens are reason- 
ably good and not too old, and if they are properly fed and housed and supplied 
with fresh drinking water, &c,, they should give a good account of themselves. 
If you neglect your poultry you should admit the blame. Do not shift 
the blame and say that poultry wiU not pay. 

Prevention is better than cure. The adoption of proper methods and 
strict attention to sanitation will result in freedom from disease. Diseases 
are not spontaneous — ^they are the result of faulty methods, want of pre- 
cautions, &c. 

Handle a bird if you wish to know its exact condition. So treat your 
poultry that they become tame. If you are rough and illtreat them they 
will distrust you and become wild, egg production is seriously affected, 
and you sufer other losses. 

Provide an ample supply of green food. Plant rape, kail, lucerne, clovers, 
etc. The recent splendid rains have put the soil in good condition. Do 
not neglect the opportunity. If the yards are muddy, cart in some sand, 
and upon this spread dry grass, straw, &c. You must keep the poultry 
dry underfoot. Dirty yards are a menace to health. 

• If you have not already done so you should now make full preparations 
for hatching a good supply of chickens, ducklings, &c. You have not much 
time left. Business will be brisk this year, and the consumption of table 
poultry will increase and you may expect good prices. 

If you require information write for it, and do not be afraid to state your 
case clearly. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the AdWsory Board of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, June 12th, there being present Messrs. Chas. Willcox (chair), 
6. R. Laffer, C. J. Valentine, C. J. Tuckwell, Geo. Jeffrey, G. F. Cleland, 
T. H. Williams, J. Miller, Col. Rowell, C.B., Professors W. Lowrie and A. J. 
Perkins, and the Secretary (G. G. Nicholls). 

Locust Paeasitb. 

A report was received from the Director of the Adelaide Museum to the 
effect that there were many locust-killing flies known in Australia, America, 
and elsewhere. Efforts had been made to introduce species from one part 
of the world to another, but without success. • 

The Ridley Memorial. 

Some time' ago an offer was received through Messrs. Fisher & Culross 
from a client desirous of donating £1,000 to provide scholarships at Rose- 
worthy College as a memorial to the late John Ridley, the inventor of the 
stripper, on condition that the Government should subsidise the amount 
pound for pound. The Secretary mentioned that the anonymous gift was 
now available. 

Noxious Weeds. 

The sub-committee, comprising Professor Perkins, Messrs. Laffer and 
Miller, who had been appointed to inquire into the laws relating to the destruc- 
tion of noxious weeds, and to suggest means to ensure the eradication of 
the pests, presented their report. It was pointed out that there was ample 
power in the original Act of 1862 to enable the noxious weeds problem to be 
effectively dealt with ; at the same time it was recommended that certain 
clauses in the Municipal Corporations Amendment Act of 1903 and the 
District Councils Amendment Act of 1904 should, be repealed to avoid conflict 
of authority and confusion. The Board decided to adopt the report and 
to forward it to the Minister of Agriculture. Professor Lowrie mentioned 
that there were fruit and stock inspectors, who, together with officers of 
the Agricultural Department, covered the country in the ordinary course 
of their work, and whose services could be utilised as inspectors of noxious 
weeds without additional expense to the State. 

Bush Fires. 

The Port Elliot Branch wrote, urging that special constables be appointed 
to detect offenders against the regulations of the Bush Fires Act, as the punish- 
ment of such persons would have a salutary effect^ and would minimise 
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danger from widespread conflagrations during the summer, Mr. Laffer 
stated that in some places settlers formed vigilance committees or bush 
fire brigades and made self-protection the first essential. It was decided 
to suggest this course of action to the Port Elliot Branch, 


Paying foe Wild Dog Scalps. 

A letter was received from the Port Germein Branch, asking “ That the 
Government be requested to bring in a Bill compelling district councils to 
pay for scalps for wild dogs in their own districts, and that it be made a criminal 
action to bring in any scalps but those of wild dogs ; also that the Govern- 
ment subsidise all payments for scalps made by the Vermin Boards ; and, 
further, that the Government pay for all scalps of dogs taken from unleased 
Crown lands.” The Secretary said that he had been advised that Mr. J. G. 
Moseley, M.P., had brought the matter of payment for scalps by district 
councils before Parliament last session, but without result. Up to 1906, 
district councils had power to pay, but in that year the clauses conferring 
it were repealed. Mr. Jeffrey admitted that the subject of payment for 
scalps was a contentious one aniong large landholders in the back country, 
and it was decided to advise the Branch that it was understood that Mr, 
Moseley intended again to bring the matter forward for the consideration of 
Parliament. 


Matters from Congress. 

Three questions dealt with in<3onference and referred back to the Branches 
were considered. The Secretary reported that the question of weighing 
wheat in bulk — as distinct from handling wheat in bulk— had elicited replies 
ffpm 46 Branches out of a total of 130, 32 being in favor of the innovation 
and 13 against. The response from the farmers being so inconclusive, it 
was decided, on the motion of Mr. Tuckwell, seconded by Professor Lowrie, 
to leave the matter for the further consideration of the next Conference. 
Similar action was taken with regard to the question of selling cattle by 
live weight, as against the individual valuation of the buyer in the auction 
mart. Another matter submitted from Conference to the Branches for 
opinion was whether it was desirable that the Government should set aside 
blocks of land in new .country for allotment to farm laborers. Thirty-four 
Branches replied in the affirmative and 23 were in opposition. Mr. Laffer 
thought it was the duty of farmers to provide cottages for their men, but 
if they did not do so the provision of blocks had much to commend it. Mr. 
Jeffrey thought farmers would be studying their own interests if they pro- 
vided accommodation for their men oii the farm. On the motion of Mr. 
Jeffrey it was decided that the Board send on a recommendation to the 
Minister of Agriculture asking for the recognition of the system, 
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Pbodcjciito Essential Oils. 

A letter was received from a firm of perfume manufacturers in London, 
through the Agent-General, relative to the demand for oil of geranium, oil 
of lavender, and oil of bergamot, and suggesting that the production of 
these might possibly be profitably undertaken in South Australia. Mr. 
Laffer mentioned that some years ago a Frenchman had manufactured 
perfume from the wattle blossom. It was decided to forward the letter 
to the Chamber of Manufactures. Professor Perkins promised, if possible, 
to bring forward some information regarding the cultivation of the plants 
required, for the production of the oils and the matter of distillation. 

Life Membership. 

The privilege of life, membership was conferred upon the following members 
of the Branches in recognition of services rendered to the Bureau 
and the agricultural interests of the State generally : — Gawler River — Messrs. 
T. P. Parker, R. Badcock, and H. Roediger; Whyte-Yarcowie— Hon. T. 
Pascoe, M.L.O., Mr. G. R. Mudge ; Port Pirie— Messrs. E. J. Hector and Y. 
Johns ; Mount Gambier — Messrs. T. Edwards and W. Mitchell ; Cradock— 
Messrs. J. H. Lindo and P. Gillick ; Mount Pleasant — ^Mr. J. F. Miller ; Cherry 
Gardens — Messrs. T. Jacobs, C, Ricks, C. Lewis, and J. Lewis; Yongala 
Vale — A, Jamieson, sen. ; Wirrabara — ^Mr. P. Lawson. It was decided that 
in future no person should be elected a life member, unless in recognition of 
special services, until he had been a member of the Bureau for 20 years. 

Lime for Soils. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Iiowrie) said that since his. return 
to South Australia he. had been living in the hills, and consequently the 
necessity for the application of lime to the cultivated soils there had been 
prominently brought under his notice. He had interviewed some limeburners, 
but found they could not supply quicklime to the farmers und^r 26s. per ton. 
That was a heavy charge when, as in. the hills, the soil was literally cr 3 dng, 
otit for applications of lime. Constant cropping, with heavy manuring, 
especially with sulphate of ammonia, had made an exhausting drain upon, 
the lime in the soil, so that now much of the land was sour for the want of it. 
Consequently growers had not been able to get the same value from the 
application of bonedust and super, as farmers in the mallee districts, where 
the supplies of lime were almost inexhaustible. Ironstone country, without 
a shadow of doubt, required the addition of lime before anything could 
be made of it. Such, for example, was the stringybark range country at 
Mount Compass. Fortunately imniense deposits of seashells, rich in carbonate 
of lime, existed on the spit near Kingseote. People there estimated the 
supplies in hundreds and thousands of tons. There were also places along 
the adjacent sea coast where deposits existed, although possibly not so perfect 
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as those at the Spit. Farmers had already begun to appreciate the value 
of sea shells as soil dressings, and one district council, convinced that “ The 
sea hath its pearls,” had sent them bills for a royalty of 6s, per load-— a charge 
which he did not think could be sustained. He tabled specimens of fine 
sea shells from the Spit, and advised that hundreds of tons of similar material 
was awaiting bagging. It could be applied as it was, although if crushed 
still finer the application to the soil would be more readily effectiv'e. The 
cost of procuring supplies was comparatively low. Men on the spot would 
bag the material for 2s. per ton, and place on the ketch for Is, extra. The 
freight per ketch to Port Adelaide was 5s. 3d. per ton, making 8s. 3d, in all. 
Allowing Is. 6d. for wharfage rates and placing on trucks, the cost per ton 
was only 9s. 9d. The Eailways Commissioner had agreed to carry the shells 
at the same rate as phosphates, a 20 per cent, reduction on miscellaneous 
classes when in truckloads, so that they could be carried 35 miles on the rail- 
way at 2s. 4d. per ton, or a total cost of 12s. Id. per ton. He knew of no 
better source of lime supplies, considering cost and benefits. It was true 
that under some conditions the shells were not as valuable as quicklime. 
However, at the price, the shells were a valuable means of improving the 
fertility of the land, and he suggested that farmers and market gardeners 
would be well advised to co-operate and procure supplies* One might take 
5 tons, another 20, and so on. They could send an oil engine and crushing 
plant to the spot and bag the stuff in its finest form. He had little doubt 
that the Government would allow it to be removed free of royalty, so that 
supplies could be got at the lowest possible rate. He had suggested to the 
Government that they should retain the lease of the Spit, and thus prevent 
any private individual from getting a monopoly. He did imt want the 
Department of Agriculture to undertake the work of distribution, preferring 
that to be undertaken by the producers themselves. One ton to the acre 
was required as a dressing, hxit applications of from I ton to 2 tons were 
sometimes advisable. There was not sufficient salt in the shells to make 
its presence felt. Two samples analysed showed, one 94*26 per cent, 
carbonate of lime, and the other 94-7 per cent, carbonate of lime. Once 
in the soil it would take years thoroughly to “ break down,” so that the effects 
would become more apparent as the years passed by. While tliey could 
get lime in this form it was not necessary to go to the expense of purchasing 
quicklime. 

New Branch at Burra. 

The formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Burra was approved, with the 
undermentioned gentlemen as members — Messrs. J. H. Eogers, F. G. Scholtz, 
F. Carey, J. H. Winnall, S. W. Finch, W. H. Stevenson, H. Bagg, H. H, 
Thomas, W. H. Crowder, F. J. Kelly, G. E. Arnold, M. A. Eadford, J. G. 
Oates, W. G. Heinrich, H. D. Edwards, P. Oates, F. Duldig, F. T. Harcus, 
0. Bartholomaeus. 
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New Membees. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches i — Colton — ^E. R. Dubois ; Uraidla and Summertown — W. 8c[uires, 
S. Hawke, R. H. Sheuard ; Port Pirie— A. Bond, W. Kain, G. P. Goode, H. 
Brine ; Monteith — J. Ferries ; Narridy — E. E. Lang, J. E. Nicholls, T. B. 
Welbourne, G. Wells ; Utera Plains — 6. Brinsby, F. H. Haywood, H. D. Rule ; 
Koppio — ^J. Newell ; Coomooroo — ^R. W. Robertson, J. A. R. Brice ; Long- 
wood — ^J. H. Brown ; Arthurton — ^A. Burns, R. Burns ; Redhill— W. Pen- 
gilley ; Penong-— J. Stiggants, W. 0. Harris ; Pinnaroo— S. Carter, L. M. 
Hannaford, F. Laycock, A. W. Burman, H. C. Hill, A, C. Schiller, F. G. 
Bonnin ; Forster — T. Searle, G. Searle, T. Retallack ; Mount Barker — 
G, R. Jones, H. Pope, H. Coppin, J. Gallasch, A. Liebing, J. G. Thomas ; 
Gladstone — ^A. B. Blesing, S. Gale, S. Masters, F. Humphris, 0. P. Lines, J. 
Coe, J. E. Bley, J. Fisher, K. Wilcox, W. L. Evans, B. C. Love ; Lyndoch— 
J. E. Linke ; Bute — W. Gardiner, T. Kerin ; Mount Bryan Bast— L. W. 
Webber, B. C. Webber, G. Dare, F. G. Tralaggan, T. P. Griffen ; Whyte- 
Yarcowie — W. Mudge, J. R. Mudge ; Wirrabara — ^R. L. Watson, P. H. 
Hockridge ; Balaklava — W. J. Gleeson ; Hawker— B. Mansom, J. Schnell. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 


The following circular, relative to the Agricultural Bureau Congress to 
be hold on September 9th, 10th, and 11th, has been forwarded by the 
Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. Geo. G. Nicholls) to the Hon. Secre- 
taries of Branches of the Bureau : — 

“Fares of Delegates. 

“ The department will provide orders for free railway tickets for two dele- 
gates fi^om each Branch, and will refund coach fares, where such are incurred, 
upon production of a receipt for the amount paid. In the event' of water 
journeys, the steamer fare of one delegate will be refunded upon production 
of receipt. Hon. Secretaries are requested to, advise me of full names of 
delegates as soon as they are appointed, and, if railway tickets are required, 
to state station at which train will be joined. 

“ In their own interests Branches will, of course, only appoint those who 
will be prepared to attend the several sessions of the. Congress. 
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Papers, Etc., prom Branches. 

“ Brandies are invited to suggest subjects for consideration, and to send 
papers to be read, on the understanding that the Advisory Board will accept 
from those submitted the papers or subjects whidi are considered to be 
of most value to the Congress. Papers must reach the undersigned on or 
before August 12th. 


“Tobacco Plant and Horehound* 

“.As the Govemnient has been requested to declare the abovenanicd plants 
to be noxious, delegates to Congress will be asked to vote as to whether, 
in their districts, such action would be regarded as expedient. 


“ Display op Plants and Weeds. 

“Members are invited to send to the Secretary Advisory Board, between 
September 2nd and 7th, or earlier, any plants or weeds which they would 
like to have identified by the Botanist. These should be in flower or in seed, 
and should be pressed between sheets of blotting or brown paper and placed 
between two pieces of cardboard. Juicy plants, which could not well be 
pressed, may be sent in a box. These plants will then be displayed ajb Con- 
gress, and Mr, J. M. Black, who is recognised as our chief authority on intro- 
duced plants, will give a chat about those sent in and answer any questions. 
It is believed, that members will be glad to have many unknown plants identi- 
fied in this way, and will readily assist in making up a good display of the 
same at Congress. ^ 


“Bound Volumes oe ‘ JouxiNALS.’ 

“Some time ago I offered to set apart a copy of the Journal each moJith 
to be bound with the index upon the completion of the volume fur thost*. 
Branches that were prepared to pay for the binding. So far about 70 
Branches have accepted the offer. I have received a quotation from an 
Adelaide firm for a first-class binding with cloth boards, leather back 
and corners, and lettered in gold, with Branch’s name on back, for 6s. per 
volume. The binding can be put in hand upon the issue of the July number. 
If Branches will send in the 5s. straight away I will endeavor to have the 
bound volumes ready to hand to delegates at Congress, This matter should 
^ve early attention, as I must place the order in one line to get the pric^. 

“Some of the 63 other Branches that have not yet ordered may do so now, 
sending cash with order ; but as there are only about 30 more volumes put 
i>y, it will be a case of first come, first served. 

“Your prompt attention to all these matters is earnestly requested/' 
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THE POULTRY TICK. 


By D. P. Laurie, Government Poultiy Expert and Lecturer. 


[Paper read before the members of the Microscopical Society of 
South Australia, June 25th, 1912.J 

In view of the great importance to this State of its poultry industry, a 
knowledge of the habits and best methods of exterminating this pest is most 
desirable. It is an astonishing fact that the majority of persons keeping 
poultry in infested localities are unaware that the ticks are present and 
that they are causing much financial loss. Many people who know of the 
presence of the ticks are content to let them remain. A few years ago 
(in 1907) the poultry tick was brought under the provisions of the Stock 
Diseases Act so that it could be under proper control. Experience shows 
that the majority of the cases of sickness among poultry in the late spring, 
summer, and autumn are due to the effects of the tick. In c^es of disease 
it is always well to make diligent search for ticks, because if any are found 
the chances are that they have caused the trouble. 

History oe the Tick in South Australu. 

There is no record of when this pest was first introduced into the State, 
and it is highly probable that it existed for some years before it was dis- 
covered as a cause of loss among poultry. It has been stated that the tick 
was first introduced from South Africa, and I offer no proof that such was 
not the case ; but my opinion has always been that the tick came to Port 
Adelaide (where it was first discovered in this State) with importations 
of fowls from India. The ticks may have been introduced in old packing 
cases, bagging, &o., from India. About 30 years ago the poultry-breeders 
of Port Adelaide and districts complained of the losses among their poultry ; 
later on the tick spread to different parts of the State. It is also found along 
the Murray, in the north of Victoria and other parts of that State, and in 
New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia. In the colder and 
wetter districts the tick does not thrive, as the surroundings are uncongenial. 
In the dry Par North they multiply rapidly and live in comparatively exposed 
(but dry) conditions. In this respect the habits of the tick m this State 
are similar to those of the tick in South Africa and elsewhere. 
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Object in View. 

My object in writing this paper is to distribute information among poultry- 
breeders which will render easier the task of exterminating this pest, I 
have made a close study of the tick during the last 20 years, and am con- 
fident that there is comparatively little difficulty to be encountered in eradi- 
cating it. 

ACKNOWLEnaMENTS. 

Although I have written and lectured on the life history and means of 
combating the tick during the last 18 years, I acknowledge the help I have 
received, as regards scientific descriptions, from the perusal of the works 
of Nuttall and Lounsbury. For the purpose of this paper I am deeply in- 
debted to the splendid assistance rendered by Mr. Edgar J. Bradley, who 
prepared and mounted my specimens, and Mr. W. B. Poole, who undertook 
the micro-photographic work. With this kind and valuable help I am able 
to show the complete life cycle of the tick from the ovigerous female to the 
adult. 

Its Place in Nature. 

The poultry tick belongs to the order Acari, and Nuttall places it as belong" 
ing to the super family IxodoUea (Banks) family Argasidee (Canestri, 1890)- 
GenvrS argas (Latreille, 1796). Nuttall and Lounsbury describe and figure 
two species, Argas 'persicus and Argas reflexm. Other authorities say they 
are one and the same. Nuttall says the following names have been sup- 
pressed : — Americanus,” Chich4,*^ “ Mauritianus,’’ Miniatus,” “ Ba^- 
atus,’’ Sanchesi,” Columbae,” Magnus,’’ Marginatus,” all of which 
refer to one or the other as described by him. Further, he says, In our 
opinion, ‘ Argas ’ comprises six weU-established species.” Amongst these 
he gives— (1) A. permus, (2) A. reflexus, $.nA, under doubtful ‘'^brevipes” 
(Banks, 1908), which has legs shorter than A, p&rsicus but which “ may be 
but a variety.” The weight of evidence is that our tick is Argas pmiem. 

Genus Aroas. 

Nuttall gives the following general description — “ Argas fmiem (as type 
species). General characteristics — ^Body flattened, oval or rounded, with 
a distinct flattened margin differing in structur6 from the general integu- 
ment. This margin gives the body a sharp edge which is not entirely ob- 
literated even when the tick is fully fed. Oapitulum (in adults and nymphs) 
entirely invisible dorsally, distant in adults by about its own length from 
the anterior border.. On both dorsum and venter there are numerous sym- 
metrically-arranged discs (scutellflc, foveolae, patellse— pits of various authors), 
generally round or o/al, more or less disposed in radial lines. Elsewhere 
the integument is minutely wrinkled into irregular zig^iag folds. Eyes 
absent. Pa^ (puhUlus) on feet, absent or rudimentary. The argasidse 
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are covered by leathery integument, they live several years and, as a rule, 
lay comparatively few eggs in small batches/’ 

Argas RefLexus, — “ Body narrower anteriorly ; oapitulum large and more 
anterior; margin irregular, wrinkled into radial striae, forming a border 
200u, (microns) wide = 1/126 of an inch, which is slightly turned up, especially 
in unfed specimens (hence “ reflexus), and is stated to always remain yellow 
(‘^ marginatus ”) ; discs arranged much as in Argas Persicus, but the integu- 
ment more finely wrinkled ; ventral surface ; anus nearly central with smooth 
anal ring; spiracles crescentric, elongated trans/ersely, equal in length to 
the anal ring ; genital opening as in A. Persicus. The male may attain the 
length of four millemetres by a breadth of three millemetres.” 

Description and Habits. 

My experience (and that of the inspectors of the poultry section of the 
Department of Agriculture) is that even among experienced poultry-breeders 
there is a strange lack of knowledge of the habits of this pest, even if their 
yards and houses are infested. Many people do not even know the appear- 
ance of the tick. Despite the information published in articles and through 
lectures, there are many people who insist that in the larval i^rm the tick 
is a distinct species from the adult, which they term a ‘^.poultry bug,” from 
its similarity in appearance to a not unknown household pest. Many people 
do not visit their poultry houses at night ; the tick is nocturnal, and although 
without apparent organs of vision, dislikes light, and promptly retreats 
when you enter a fowlhouse at night with a light. The adult tick is never 
found on poultry in the daytime. In the larval form the young tick is minute 
in size (4 to *6 mm.), almost colorless, and has six long delicate^legs. Such 
a small object is easily overlooked, or may be mistaken for one of the small 
fowl mites with which they congregate in cracks and crevices. These young 
larval ticks climb the perches and walls of the poultry houses and so join 
their host, the roosting fowls, on which they feed and remain firmly attached 
until gorged with blood. So closely do the larvce cling to the fowl, not only 
by the beak or rostrum which is deeply inserted in the skin and tissues, 
but also by their six claw-furnished legs, that it is an article of belief among 
poultry-breeders that they are buried under the skin of the bird. Ticks 
of all ages secrete themselves during the daytime in cracks and crevices. 
In cold weather they are practically dormant and seldom come abroad. 
The practice of building poultry houses of old timber full of cracks is bad, 
as a ready harbor is offered them, A still more reprehensible practice is 
to build poultry-houses in contact with dwelling-houses or outside domestic 
offices. In my experience many houses and outhouses, other than poultry- 
houses, have proved to be badly infested. On many farms in the country 
the poultry roost in sheds where implements, vehicles, and machinery are 
kept, and where the horses are stabled «tnd the cows milked. After dark 
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it is a risky proceeding to enter such, structures, as in addition to ticks 
there are generally swarms of poultry lice which soon make their presence 
disagreeably prominent. Walls of masonry and brickwork contain many 
harbors in which the tick will take refuge, but their presence can always be 
detected by the dark marks round the entrance to the cracks and holes caused 
by their excreta. 

Ticks may be conveyed from place to place by infested birds (ticks in 
larval stage), by feathers used by sparrows for nest-building (attached larvin 
and eggs), by boxes (eggs, larvae, nymphs, and other stages to adults). They 
may also be distributed through the medium of vehicles, &o. I have seen 
half a gallon of ticks shaken out of a stripping machine brought into a country 
town for repairs. Drays, carts, and buggies (even new, handsome vehicles) 
will, if housed in infested sheds and roosted upon by poultry, yield an abundant 
harvest. Such a condition of affairs, if unchecked, would lead to wholesale 
loss of poultry ; those which do not die are generally aneemic and unpro- 
ductive. Fortunately for the industry in this State, vigorous measures 
are being taken to combat the pest, and it is satisfactory to report that in 
many localities it has been exterminated. 

Legal Provisions. 

As it is an offence against the law to allow ticks to infest any premises, 
or to offer for sale poultry infested, or from infested premises, the provisions 
of the Stock Diseases Act relating to the matter should be studied by all 
poultry-breeders. 

To Eradicate the Poultry Tick. 

To dear effectively with this scourge one must work on a sound system, 
All poultry-houses should be constructed with as little woodwork as possible. 
Galvanized iron makes the •most suitable poultry house. The timber must 
be sawn and free from cracks, or angle-iron and tee-iron may be u^d ii 
place. In an infested yard the material of the old poultry-house should 
be burnt. The ground on which the old structure stood should be saturated 
with kerosine. This must be thoroughly attended to, as cases have occurred 
where the ticks have taken refuge in the soil (when dry). All old boxes should 
also be burned. The new houses should be erected on new ground if possible, 
I regard tick-proof perches and such devices as only temporary expedients 
and of no permanent service. You must eradicate the tick itself, and then 
an ordinary perch will serve. All perches should be easy to dismantle, so 
that tick may not lodge where two perches adjoin. Various insect destroyers 
have been suggested. Boiling water is a favorite with many; but how 
hot is the water after it is dipped out of the boiler and carried to the poultry- 
houses and after it has penetrated the cracks ? For years I have recommended 
the free application of kerosine and oil as the most effective agent of tick 
destruction. It is certain in its effect if used alone (crude petroleum is 
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better), but it may also be used as follows Kexosine, one part ; boding 
soapsuds, nine parts ; apply as hot as possible to the cracks and crevices 
and woodwork generally. The addition of oil to the above, if well emulsified 
by agitation, is to be recommended. Oil is deadly to ticks, as it, with the 
addition of dust, clogs their breathing spiracleA The galvanized iron apex 
poultry-house recommended by me in my “ Poultry Manual (first edition, 
1896), was made without woodwork, and in case of infection could be cleaned 
by placing inside the house an armful of st^aw and applying a match, with 
the result that the house would become red hot in a few minutes. As many 
other insecticides have been recommended for the destruction of the poultry 
tick, I arranged a series of experiments which were made by Mr. Wm. Kuhne, 
Poultry Inspector, under my supervision. As will be seen on reference to 
the tabulated results, many agents, other than those practically and com- 
mercially suitable, were experimented with to show the resistance ofiered 
by the tick. It will be noticed from the tables below that kerosine, used 
either as a 6 per cent, or 10 per cent, emulsion, stands out as the most 
effective and cheapest to use. 


Table 1. — Showing Experiments with Certain Vrsparations and their 
Efficacy for Destroying Poultry Ticks. 

Six ticks used in each test. Procedure -Total immersion. 


Name of Preparation. 

1 

Strength, 

Duration of 
Test. 

AUre or 
Dead. 

General Bemarks, 


Per cent. 

Hrs. Min. 



Izal 

2 

1 23 
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(( 

6 

2 40 

St 


u 

10 

a 35 



Carbolic acid 

2 

1 23 

tt 


it 


2 40 

tt 


it 

10 

0 25 

Dead 


Oyllin 

2 

1 30 

Alive 


(( 

6 

2 40 

If 



10 

1 0 

tt 


Phenytas 

2 

1 25 

it 


<< 

6 

2 40 

« 


a 

10 

4 5 

Bead 


Oresol soap , . , . 

it 

2 

6 

1 35 

2 40 

Alive 

tt 

1 (Oresolis sapponatus) 

Jeye’s fluid 

2 

0 25 i 

tt 


(( 

6 

1 20 ! 

it 


<< 

10 

2 0 

Bead 


Lysol 

2 

1 35 

Alive 


it 

5 

2 0 

ft 


It 

10 

2 35 

Bead 


Eeroaine in soap suds .... 

2 

0 25 

Alive 


it tt 

6 

4 5 

Bead 


ft tt 1*** 

10 

4 0 

<c 


*< << . 

Pure 

I 0 

ff 


Formalin . , ........... 

10 

1 46 

Alive 

1 Commercial 40 per cent. 


Pure 

0 50 

t( 

] solution 

Oaustio potash 


4 0 

Bead 


tt 

6 

3 7 

ft 

Integument partly disin- 





tegrated 
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Table ^continued. 

Six ticks used in each test. Procedure — Total immersion. 


Name of Proparatlon. 

Strength. 

Duration of 
Tost 

Alive or 
Dead. 

Caustic potasb ; 

Per cent. 

10 

Hrs. Min. 

0 u 

Dead 

Caustic soda 

n 

4 

0 

Alive 

it , 

5 

3 

0 

Dead 


10 


0 

tt 

Hydrarg percblor 

1 in 6,000 

^ 49 

0 

Alive * 

ti 

1 in 2,600 

49 

0 

it e 

tt 

1 in 1,260 

49 

0 

(( * 

it 

1 in 625 

49 

0 

it « 

It 

1 in 312 

49 

0 

(( 

Killem Quick ; . 

n 

45 

0 


It 

6 

46 

0 

tt 

tt 

10 

46 

0 

It 

It 

Pure 

3 

0 

D^ad 

Tobacco wash 


24 

0 

Alive * 

tt 

6 

24 

0 

tt e 

ti 

10 

24 

0 

ti e 

Petrol 

Pure 

1 

0 

Dead 

Permaugauate of potasb . . 

i 

29 

0 

Alive 

“ K 

1 

•29 

0 

tt 

it «( 


23 0 1 

it 

{( ^ ^ 

5 

23 

0 1 

tt 

(c a 

10 

23 0 


Methyl alcohol 

Pure 

1 

30 

tt 

Absolute “ 

« 

1 

30 

ti 

Fonnaliu andmethylalcoho] 

6 

24 

0 

It 0 

(. it 

10 

24 0 

ti te 

ti «( 

Pure 

1 30 

Dead 

Iodine tiuot 

H 

6 

0 

Alive 

It 

6 

6 

0 

It 

u 

10 

6 

0 

<t 

It 

Pure 

6 

0 

tt 

Xylol 

It 

0 

1 

Dead 


General Uemarks. 


Tobacco compound 


Evaporation too rapid 


Evaporation too rapid 
Eqxial partfi 


(Di-metbyl benzene) 


* These solutions did not inhibit the activity of the ticks. All other ticks bad to be slightly 
wanned before Hfe could be detected. 


, -v 

In those instances where death occurred the test was concluded immediately 
on the death of the tick. 

In many of the coal tar and similar series of germicides the weaker and 
practically only economical strengths of solution gave unsatisfactory results. 
In those oases where solutions of greater strength were effective, the e.xperi* 
ment was made for scientific purposes, as practically the expense would be 
prohibitive. In many of the tests of this series we got the curious result 
that the tick is difficult to drown, even in bomparatively strong insecticides. 
Ordinary watchglasses were used, all solutions were measured with extreme 
accuracy, and all records of time were exact. 

It is evident that many agents are not effective in this form. It is interest- 
ing to record in this connection that I have dipped branches of a peach tree 
badly infested with black aphis into a strong solution of a tobacco compound 
and with practically negative results. Later I applied an even weaker 
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solution in the form of a very fine spray, vigorously directed, and the result 
was total destruction of the aphides. 

To further test the same series of insecticides, and under conditions similar 
to those obtaining when a poultry-house is treated, a further set of experi- 
ments was conducted. Carefully prepared solutions of the strengths given 
in the table were used. The live tick (good, healthy, lively adult specimens, 
six in each test, were used in every instance) ; and two small pieces of deal 
were immersed in the fluid for one minute exactly and then transferred to 
a small glass tube and examined later with the results given. 


Table 2. — Showing Experiments with Certain Preparations and their Efficacy 
for Destroying Poultry Tick. 

Six ticks used in each test. The object of this series of tests was to submit 
the ticks to similar conditions to those experienced when a tick-infested poultry 
house is sprayed. Method of procedure— Tick-infested wood immersed in the 
solution for one minutes and placed in a test tube to drain. Duration of 
test — Three and a half days. 


Name of Preparation. 


Isssl . . 

it ^ ^ ^ 

tt 

Carbolio acid 

tt 

Cyllin ;.***!! 

tt 

Vhenytas 

Orefiol soap 

Jeye’s fluid 

Lyaol,.,.,, 

Kerosine in soap suds 
Formalin 

tt 

^ ] 

Caustic potash 

<( 

Caustic soda * « 

tt - 

tt 

Hydrarg pereWor, . . . 

it ^ 

Killem Quick ...... 

tt 

it I /III 

tt 

' Tobacco wash 

*t 

* * f *> 
tt 


strength. 


Alive or I>e(vd. 


General Remarks. 


Per cent. 

? 

10 

5 

10 

S 

10 

5 

10 

5 
10 
10 
10 

24 

a 

10 

? 

10 

ai 

6 

10 

1 in 6,000 
1 in 2,600 
1 in 1,260 
lin 626 
lin m 

2i 

6 

10 

Pure 

S* 

10 


Alive 

tt 

It 

Dead 

tt 

tt. 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt . 

tt 

ti 

tt 

tt 

Alive 

<( 

Dead 

Alive 

tt 

Dead 

Alive 

f* 

t* 

ft 

Dead 

Alive 

(C 

ft 

M 

tf 


J Very active. 


! Commercial 40 per cent, scia- 
tica, 


Completely dried up. 


Completely dried up, 

I Very active. 

) A tobacco compound. Tick 
> apparently not affected by 
j treatment* 

I Tick apparently not affected 
i by treatment." 
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Name of Preparation. 


Permangaaate o£ potash 

It « 

(( « 

i( it 

<< (< 

Methyl alcohol * 

Absolute ** 

Formalin and methyl alcohol . . 

(f a tt 

a u *4 

Iodine tinct 

44 



Table 2. — continued. 


Strength. 

Alive or Dead. 

Per cent. 

Alive 


1 

<< 

n 

(( 

5 

,4 

10 

44 

Pure * 

Bead 

<< 

a 

.5 

Alive 

10 

it 

Pure 

Bead 

2i 

Alive 

6 

ti 

10 

44 

Pure 

44 


General Uemarks. 


Very active. 


Very reddish in appearance. 
Equal parts. 


The results here are more encouraging, as the use of many agents, even 
in the weaker solutions, caused death. Particular attention is called to the 
failure of perchloride of mercury — ^this is the most powerful antiseptic known, 
and is a deadly poison. In the immersion tests this powerful poison had 
no iH ejffects ; but in the second test a very strong solution, too costly and 
too dangerous to use, caused death. 


(To he continued,) 



Apiaiy of Mr. B. McDonald, Eyre's Pexdnsulai 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


TWELVE MONTHS' TEST. 

ROSEWORTHY. 


[Started April 1st, 191*2, and to terminate March 31st, 1913.] 

Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Month ended 
June 80th. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April let, 1912, 
to 

June 80th. 





SECTION r.--LiaHT BREEDS. 
White Lbohohns. 


Cowan Bros., Burwood, N.S. W. 

Tabuteau, J. 0., Black Rook, Melbourne 

Hodges,* H., P5 along, Victoria 

The Hange Poultry Farm, Toowodmba, Queensland 

Brundett, S., Moonee Ponds, Victoria 

JTessup, W. 0,, Caulfield, Victoria 

Dawes, H., GranviHe, Sydtey.. 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler 

Eedfern Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Kerr, R , Longwood, S.A 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda 

McNab, J. A., Sandringham, Victoria, ........... 

Mazey^ P., Alberton 

Broderick, P. J., Gawler 

Redfern Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Braund, J. E. and H. J., Islington 

Dunn, b, F., Keswick 

Hookha^E. D., Kadina.. 

Groom, E , Peterhead . . . . 

Pope, R. W*., Heidelberg, Victoria 

Haimes, T. F., Fullarton Estate ................ 

Provis, W. , Eudunda 

Burton, W. S., Moonta Mines 

Rroster, G., Mallala 

Brain, J. H., South Yan Yean, Victoria. • 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payn^am ........ 

McKenzie, H., Northoote, Victoria .............. 

McDonnell, J., Greytown, Rosewater ............ 

Browne, A. R., Hawke’s Bay, N.E.... 

Brain, J*. H., South Yan Yean, Victoria 

Marsson, G., Wdland 

Hutton, 0., Parkside , 

Miels, C. & H.,' Littlehampton. 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo 

CodlinjBT Hf* Mitcham Park ...... ...... 

Troughbri^ Poultry Yards, Bdithburg, Y.P. .. .* 

Irvine, A. w Epsom, Aucwnd, N.Z. 

Widker, P., Hicksborough, Victoria 

Lamne. B., K adina . 

Wte, P. J. 0., Naarowai 


a*. 


1*21 

280 

80 

212 

86 

164 

83 « 

202 

86 

211 

94 

2*29, 

117 

292 

109 

299 

71 

108 

74 

260 

74 

199 

64 

199 

76 

129 

87 

143 

69 

187 

50 

120 

87 

211 

64 

193 

69 

201 

92 

283 

77 

148 

72 

179 

63 

188 

83 

160 

,67 

241 

S3 

266 

73 

212 

76 

251 

97 

244 

86 

118 

63 

04 

81 

171 

68 

U7 

68 

238 

62 

. ' ,141 

, 97 

: 161 

78 ’ 

106 

72 

197 

18 

63 

106 

, .266 
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ROSEWORTHY EJG-LATIYG COMPETITIOST— 


Compotltoi:. 


Eggs Laid 
for 

Month ended 
June 30th. 


Total Sags 
Laid from 
April 1st, 1B12, 
to 

June 30th, 1912. 


SECTION II.-nEiVt 


Black 0apiKQTONS«*(7(/n^tnf<r/^. 

Craig, Mrs. 0., Haclmey 

Lampe, B,, Kadina 

Wirraparinga Poultry Yards, Plympton 

Phillips, A., Portland, S.A. 

Martin, B. P., TTnley Park 

Nancarrow, J. T., Port Adelaide 

Padroan, J. E., Plympton 

Francis Bros., FuUarton» * 

Hall, T. C., Bose Park 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange 

Bertelsmeier. 0. B. , Clare 

Or ig Bros., Ilacknev 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare 


72 

85 

85 

47 

52 

25 

84 

28 

lie 

43 

54 

76 

15 


SlLVBE WyANDOTTBS. 

I)unn, L. F., Keswick 

Tidswell, H. J., Mitcham Park 

Moyses, S., Blyth 

Perry, Wm., Murrumbeena, Victoria 

** Denehollow.** Caulfield, Victoria 

Western, F. C. , Marion 


63 

69 

24 

60 

59 

117 


Salmon Fatbkollbb. 

Oou''tenay, K., Mordialloc, Victoria | 40 

Lanoseans. 

Stevens, B. F., Xittlehampton | 82 

Plymouth Books. 

Koonoowarra,’* Enfield | 29 


SECTION IIL-SCBATCHING SHED SECTION. 
Whxtb Lbohobns. 


Sfckert, P«, Olarenoe Park 

Tomlinson, W., Clarence Park 
Moiitx Bros., Kalangadoo .............. 

Codling) H., Mitcham Park 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, Bast Payneham 

Puyvis, W., Olanville 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare . * 

Padman, A. H,, Hyde Park .... 

Hocking, E. D., Kadina 

Beadnau Bros., Gawler 

Brain, J. H., South Yan Yean, Victoria.. 

Provis, W., Eudunda 

Bedfern Poultry Farm, Caulfield, Victoria 

Broderick, P. JT., Gawler 

*» Koonoowarta,'* Enfield 

Lilly white, B. G., FuBarton 

Cosh, A. 3*., Burnside 

Indra PouBiy Fann, Freeling 

Whitrow, A. J., Knoxville 

TocHngton Park Poultry Farm, Grange.. 


80 

95 

65 

56 

75 

59 

75 

111 

61 

68 

25 

74 

79 

86 

61 

49 

71 

47 

48 
64 


90 

122 

134 
55 

162 

25 

226 

33 

209 

67 

135 
195 

89 


165 

232 

127 

72 

129 

231 


182 


178 


53 


207 

266 

195 

168 

176 

185 

206 

274 

159 

111 

86 

210 

224 

98 

96 

152 

165 

157 

133 

204 
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KYBYBOLITE. 


Competitor. 


Eggs Laid 
for 

Month Ended 
June 80th, 
1912.. 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April Ist, 1012, 
to 

Juno 30th, 1912. 


SECTION I.-LIGHT BREEDS... 

White Lbohohns (except where otherwise notified). 

Gleneig River Poultry Farm» Mount Gambur 

Dowj A., Glencoe West 

McNamara, Mrs., Mount Gamhier 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo 

** Mahama,” Mount Gambier. i w ^ 

Holmes, E. A. , Fiances 

Sudholz, A., Ealangadoo 

Staunton, S., Naracoorte 4 « . 

Hall, C. W., Mount Gambier 

Moritz Bros., Ealaogadoo • « ...... 

Yorwerk, E. E., Mi&icent 

Yorwerk, H. F. & A. 0., Millicent 

Jairad, J., Mount Gambier 

Bertram, T. A.; Eybybolite 

Yorwerk, H. F. & A. C-, Millioent 

Jenkins, R. D., Eybybolite 

Arthur, J. S., Bordertown 

Dtake, 0., Naracoorte 

“ Eurinima,” Eybybolite 

Smith, M., Hynam ....... 

Lacey, F. 0., Eybybolite 

Herldsfield,^’ Mount G^bier 

Blue Lake Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier 

Beaton, W. J., Tantanoola . V. 

Bennett, E., Ealangadoo 

Jones, H. F. , Mount Gambier 


James, S. T., Mount Gambier 


MiNonOASi 


109 

266 

120 

278 

71 

175 

127 

343 

. 116 

211 

116 

262 

106 

157 

79 

182 

loi 

215 

116 

301 

118 

196 

101 

231 

: 111 

175 

129 

284 

. :105 

216 

66 

117 

99 

239 

124 

228 

no 

238 

91 ' 

184 

138 

357 

136 

Su9 

'101 

162 

88 

' 193’ 

46 

82 

. 79 , 

no 

31 1 

54 


SECTION II.— HEAYY BREEDS: 
Black OnPiNaTONS. 


** flerdsfield,” Mount Gambier 

Blue Lake Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier , 
McNamara, Mrs., Mount Gambier 


Moiitz Bros., Ealangadoo ... 
Osborne, W. F., Ealangadoo 


Bishop^, B., M<mnt Gassier 
Glenelg 


SiLVBE WtANDOTTBS. 


Pltmouth Rooks. 


dg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier 


92 

121 

72 

132 

86 

80 

59 1 

182, 

87 1 

165 


. ...... 

2 



42 

72 


P. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expert, 
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NOTES ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


ROSEWORTHY AND KYBYBOLITE POULTRY STATIONS. 

The resxilts to date have been satisfactory. The moult, which seems inevitable in all 
competitions which begin in April, has been less severe than in former years. The birds 
are now all practically through the moult, and laying will improve rapidly. The results 
at Kybybolite, where all the birds are conhned in scratching shed houses, are excellent. 
The mrds in the scratching-shed houses at Roseworthy have not laid as well as was ex- 
pected ; the final results must, however, be considered before any definite opinion can be 
expressed ; and, further, the results of one year cannot be accepted as conclusive.. The 
South-Eastern station is close to the railway, and is more conveniently situated than is 
Roseworthy. Were the latter station in a more accessible position the number of visitors 
would be very large increased. 

Rosbwobthy, 

The Superintendent reports — ^The general appearance and health of the birds is good. 
A few individual cases of light moult are still noticeable. Laying has been maintained, 
and .averages are fair for the period. One White Leghorn m‘ section 1, and four hens in 
section 2, have been broody. One hen in section 1 was found dead in the house. The 
temperatures for the month have been as follows; — ^Average maximum, 62.65° ; average 
minimum,, 43-3° ; rain, l*55in. There was wind on 14 days, chiefly south-east and south- 
west. The highest reading recorded was 73»2°, while the lowest was 31-3°. The winds 
generally were of a very cold nature. 

Kybybolitb, 

The Superintendent reports — ^The month of Juno for 1912 has been much colder than 
that for June of 1911, hut the egg-production has been the best we have yet had for any 
month of Juno. This all goes to point out the value of the scratching-shed house in the 
South-Eastern districts, though as yet there has not been any experience of a large number 
of birds in any one house. Backward birds arc still to be seen, and there is one pCn 
that has hardly oommenood to lay. Tho general health has been good. One bird died 
in section 2 ; this was duo to troubles of the oviduct. The mghts have been bitterly 
cold, as also have a good many days, especially towards tho end of the month. The 
minimum tomporattiro was 28°, and maximum 64°. 

, D, P. Laxtriid, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


i 

I 

! 


1 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 


The following are further results of analyses made by the Government 
Analyst (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A.) of samples of fertilisers taken since 
the beginning of the year. 
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BEES AS FERTILISING AGENTS. 


EFFECT ON FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


By T. E. Whitelaw, Inspector of Apiaries* 

Any person who is a beekeeper, and is thoroughly acquainted with the prac- 
tical and scientific data governing bee life> can only come to one conclusion 
regarding the true work that bees perform in the world of nature. They 
are essentially one of the principal agents for the fertilisation of flowers 
that depend on insect visitors to perform the act of pollination. Without 
ofiicient pollination sneh blossoms will not produce fertile seed. Other 
insects, such as butterflicsj moths, and flics aid in the execution of this work. 
In countries possessing a congenial climate and an abundance of insect life, 
efficient fertilisation is readily accomplished. Bees do the greatest work 
ill this direction, owing to the multitude of their numbers, the regularity of 
their visits, and the fact that they actually gather the fertilising dust pollen 
with which to feed themselves and their young. 

• The fertilisation of flowers by bees is inadvertent, following on the direct 
quest of the latter for pollen and nectar. The scents and hues of the blos- 
soms are the lures to the feast, and the essential organs of the flowers are so 
disposed that the insects become dusted with pollen grains while they sip 
the nectar. Pollen is the fecundating element in flowers, so that when the 
dusted insect busies itself among the blossoms, carrying from and leaving 
pollen grains on the essential parts, its work as an agent of fertilisation is 
very great. The gathering of nectar is only an incidental portion of their 
work, of which the beekeeper gains the advantage. So far as my knowledge 
extends, I am unaware that the secretion of nectar is of any benefit to the 
plant or blossom, beyond the fact that it is the bait that tempts fertilising 
insects to carry the pollen from flower to flower. If nature makes this pro- 
vision to attract insects, it is evident that efficient fertilisation is necessary 
for the wellbeing of the plant, and that mankind can assist by ensuring a 
plentiful supply of such insects. 

Darwin states that in Australia difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
fertile seed from certain types of red clover until certain wild bees of the 
Bombus species were imported. The writer of this article was. at one time 
engaged in collecting bees to be used for this purpose in New Zealand. The 
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Eact that many plants bear both sexual organs in the same flower makes it a 
natural conclusion that they would be self-fertilised. Investigation, how- 
ever, reveals that nature has wisely made provision tending to prevent such 
in-breeding. The formation of such flowers is so cunningly and wonderfully 
constructed that self-fertilisation is pre/ented. The works of Charles Dar- 
win on the cross and self fertilisation of plant life are interesting as elucida- 
ting problems of this, character. Bees are inclined to visit flowers that are 
brilliantly colored, or of a prominent structure, and it is found that such 
blossoms are built in a manner so as to, prevent self-fertilisation. They 
are especially adapted so as to secure pollen from another, flower of the same 
species, and in many instances through the medium of insects. 

Other plants carry the sexual organs on separate blossoms, and it is abso- 
lutely essential that some outside medium should be adopted for the safe 
conveyance of pollen. The bee is a humble instrument for the performancrc 
of such a task. The common marrow and cucumber are plants of this descrip- 
tion. In other varieties of flowers the male and female organs develop 
at different times, so that self-fertilisation is rendered difiicult. 

If bees perform an important part in the production of fertile seed it is 
also reasonable to conclude that some consideration must be taken of the 
work they do in the matter of fruit production. Fruit is simply the pro- 
tective envelope surrounding the seed. A fruit tree that blossoms profusely 
will not necessarily bear a proportionate quantity of fruit. It is essential 
that the blossoms should be set,” or, in other words, fertilised. The average 
orchardist would do well to study the methods of ensuring the safe fertilisa- 
tion of his fruit blossom- It is worthy of his consideration. 

Mr. W. F. Reid, in a paper read before the Society of Arts in London, 
stated that a large grower of bush fruit established an apiary in his orchards, 
and found that by so doing his produce increased fourfold. As he sent oil 
several tons of gooseberries during the season, the money value of his bees 
is'not to be estimated by the yield of honey alone, although this is also con- 
siderable. 

The blossom of the apple possesses five stigmas, each of wliich must Ic 
fertilised to produce a fully-developed apple, strong and true to shape. Ea<‘h 
of these stigmas corresponds w:ith a division of the future fiuit. By (jutting 
a transverse section of a fruit these divisions can be seen in the core, which in 
shape resembles a five-pointed star. The apple is fscudo syncarjwus; being 
practically five fruits in one, and requires for its perfect production five 
independent fertilisations in the blossom. If the fertilisations are barren, 
the calyx, instead of developing to fruit, dries, and eventually drops off- 
Shbuld three, or four fertilisations occur, the apple will dev<?,lop imperfectly, 
with a kink or hollow at that portion of the appk which was not fertilised. 
In a transverse section of such an apple the dissepiment opposite the unde- 
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veloped portion will be found to contain sbrivelled, unfertile seeds or pips, 
or possibly none at all. The imperfect fertilisation has retarded the develop- 
ment of the fruit. Apples of this character do not possess the same strength 
as those properly matured, and are unable to withstand heavy winds ; they 
readily become '^windfalls.” Mr. P. Cheshire, P.L.S., when testing this 
matter, visited an orchard after a gale of wind and gathered 200 apples 
promiscuously, for a lecture illustrative of this point. Of these 200 apples 
the cause of falling in every case, with the exception of eight, was traceable 
to imperfect fertilisation. 

Mr. I. Hopkins, Apiculturist to the New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture, says — '' In the winter of 1882 I started a bee farm at Matamata, 
and had 100 hives of bees when the fruit-blooming season came on. The 
apiary was located close to a mixed orchard of large trees, covering some 
10 acres. The nearest bush was about five miles distant, and, the orchard 
being in an open plain, there was no shelter for wild bees nearer than the bush, 
so that it was not at all likely the orchard was visited by many bees- I 
was informed that though the trees blossomed abundantly each season, , 
the trees bore very little fruit, and that the whole 10 acres did not supply 
enough for the station. The result in that and subsequent seasons, by the 
aid of my bees, was that the trees had to be propped up in many instances to . 
keep them from breaking down under the weight of fruit.” 

professor L. 0.' Howard, of the Department of Agriculture, U.S.A., writes 
regarding bees and bee culture— '' This branch of agricultural industry 
does not impoverish the soil in the least, but, on the contrary, results in better 
seeds and- crops* The total monetary gain to the country from the prosecu- 
tion of this industry would undoubtedly be placed at several times the' amount 
given in- the above table ($20,000,000) were we only able to estimate in 
dollars and cents the result of bees in cross-fertilising the blossoms of fruit 
crops.” 

The writer at one time was running an experimental apiary for scientific 
research in a district noted for its fruit production. Among the data recorded . 
daily was the temperature, the rainfall, the hours of sunshine, the blossom- 
ing of the various bee flora, and lastly the fading of the blossoms. A test 
was made of the value of the bees visiting the fruit blossom in the following 
fashion : — A prediction was made of the probable fruit crop by carefully com- 
paring the above data. It was seen that the cherries were flowering during 
a period of fine sunny weather, which permitted the bees to fertilise the 
bloom, and a good crop was predicted. Where, however, adverse weather 
was experienced a reverse prediction was fnade# * , . 

Towards the end of the fruit blossom a prophecy was drawn up of the various 
fruit crops, and handed to one of the largest orohardists in the district without 
revealing the method of compilation. The result was a broad smile, but a 
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promise was extracted that it would be preserved and tested with the actual 
results. At the end of the fruit season the same orchardist was making 
earnest inquiry as to the method of compilation, as it had been quite correct, 
with the exception of one instance. The error in this case was due to a frost 
having been recorded in the orchards, which were situated at a higher altitude 
than the apiary, where it had not been severe. This frost had pinched the 
gooseberries, and a poor crop resulted where a good one had been predicted- 
This fruitgrower eventually became a beekeeper, so impressed was he with 
the value of bees to the orchardist. During ensuing seasons these predictions 
were in constant demand in the district, and their reliability when carefully 
compiled were surprising and convincing. 

Some years ago a Massachusetts beekeeper was forced to shift his bees 
to another district, as neighboring fruitgrowers said they were a nuisance. 
But after a year or two had passed they were glad to welcome the bees back 
again, because so little fruit was set on the trees in comparison with the amount 
of blossom. The upshot was that the beekeeper was recalled, and, as was 
expected, not only more fruit but more perfect fruit development followed. 

The point as to whether it is advantageous or not to have plenty of bees 
in the orchards at the period of blossoming is one which is well worthy of 
study and consideration. Mr. J. C. Hagger (Orroroo), at the Annual Con- 
ference of Upper Northern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, mentioned 
that he had saved lucerne seed for resowing, but the germination had only been 
about 5 per cent. It would be interesting to learn whether there had been 
sufficient facilities in his district to ensure the safe fertilisation of his lucerne 
blossom. 

[The above article was received from Mr. Whitelaw some months ago but 
was held over, its publication being deemed more suitable to this season of 
the year. — ^En.] 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


There was but little variation in prices on the local wheat market during 
June, although the good rains experienced caused holders to quit more freely. 
There is now, it is reported, comparatively little grain left for export. The 
English market was very firm during the first part of the month, but subse- 
quently there was a reaction, and the latest advices at the time of writing 
were that the market was quiet, with but little demand. 

Dealing with the wheat position on May 31st, BeerhohnCs Evening Corn 
Trade List states : — “ There is no particular change in the prospects of 
European crops; if anything, they have slightly improved, the weather, 
both in importing and exporting countries, having been, on the whole, quite 
favorable. With ordinary agricultural conditions in the future the harvest 
in France promises to be an early one, and this is an important point, as, if 
such should prove to be the case, the French demand will probably be only a 
moderate one ; but any delay in the arrivals of new wheat, with reserves 
so small, would mean a good deal of wheat being imported. With regard 
to the North American crop, reports are somewhat conflicting, but point to 
winter wheat prospects being rather less favorable than a week or two ago. 
On the other hand, the present outlook for spring wheat, both in the United 
States and Canada,, is a very favorable one, and if these important crops 
. meet with no serious mishap they may give yields which will make up for the 
shortage in winter wheat. Two or three months must elapse, however, 
before spring wheat will be safe. The ‘ visible * in the United States ex- 
perienced a further sharp decrease last week, but receipts at Winnipeg were 
sufficiently lai^e to keep the Canadian figure about unchanged, and still 
considerably in excess of last year’s quantity ; recent receipts continue to 
grade much better than earlier in the season, although there is still a fair 
proportion grading below No. 4. 

The final official crop report for the whole of India has now been received, 
the yield being estimated at 45,800,000 quarters, against 46,300,000 quarters 
last year, or ^,000 quarters less than in 1911. The crops and exports of 
the past eight years have been as follows (in quarters of 4801bs.) : — 

Exports foUowixxg 


Crop — Qrs. 12 months— Qrs. 

1912 .45,800,000 .. ? 

1911 46,300,000 .. 6,066,000 

1910 44,600,000 .. 6,860,000 

1909 36,375,000 .. 4,635,000 

1908 27,880,000 .. 485,000 

1907 * 39,000,000 .. 3,976,000 

1906 40,000,000 .. 3,690,000 

1905..... 36,000,000 .. 4,250,000 

1904 44,700,000 .. 10,036,000 


Yearly average, 1904/1911 39,107,000 .. 4,862,000 


MaTcing due allowance for increased home consumption, it would appear 
pretty certain that there must still be fairly important reserves of old 'wheat 
in India, and there can be little doubt that India could spare considerably 
more than the quantity exported in the 12 months ended March 31st, 1912, 
provided the wheat is wanted and prices are sufficiently attractive,” 
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Stbambb Speights. — (J iily 4tli) — Steamers from South AustraKa to United Kingdom-Continent, full cargo rates 34s. per ton 
(ll^d. per bush.) nominal. Parcels, Port Adelaide to London-Iaverpool or Continent, 22 b. 6d. per ton (7^d. per bush.) ; Port 
Adelai^ to Melboume, 8s. per ton (21d. per bush .) ; to Sydney, 10s. 6d. per ton (3Jd. per bush.). 

Sailer Freights. — ^From South Australia to United Kingdom-Continent, 30s. per ton (9^d. per bush.) nominal ; to South 
Africa, 25s. to 27s. 6d. per ton (8d. to Si^d. per bush.). 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the lajn&ll for June, 1912, at the undermentioned stations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first six months in the year, and the total for the 
first six months of 1912 and 1911 respectively ; — 


Station. 

9 

For 

Jane, 

1912 

Av’ge. 
TO End 
June. 

To End 
June, 
1912. 

To End! 

June, 

1911. 

station. 

For 

June, 

1912. 

Av'ge. 
to End 
June. 

To End 
June, 
1912. 

i'o End 

June, 

1911. 

Adelaide .... 

3-80 

10-11 

7-60 

7*07 

Hamley Brdge 

2-04 

8*02 

3-43 

6*97 

Hawker .... 

2*57 

5-83 

4-74 

3*51 

Kapunda . . . 

2*23 1 

9-11 

3-91 

8-13 

Cradock .... 

1*09 

5-42 

2-49 

2*88 

Preeling .... 

2*04 i 

8*39 

3-94 

7*39 

Wilson 

1*97 

5-83 

4-77 

2*46 

Stockwell . . . 

2*77 

9-32 

4-84 

8*78 

Gordon 

M4 

8-05 

3-10 

2*69 

Nuriootpa .. 

2*35 

9-80 

4*46 

7-19 

Quom 

303 

6-37 

7-15 

3-01 

Angaston . . . 

3-85 

9-82 

6*39 

10*83 

Port Augusta 

1-74 

4-85 

4-04 

4*34 

Tanunda . . . 

3-63 

10-26 

7*26 

12*34 

Port Germein 

1-94 

6*27 

3-36 

5*37 

lyndoch ... 

3*18 

10-41 

6-09 

9*21 

Port Piiie . . 

2*32 

6-47 

3-49 

6-91 

Mallala 

2*41 

8-24 

4-12 

6*88 

Crj^al Brook 

2*93 

7-17 

4-94 

7-48 

Roseworthy . 

1-52 

8-33 

3-92 

6*68 

Pti Broughton 

2*31 

7-02 

6-47 

7-73 

Gawler 

1*87 

9-16 

4-26 

7*39 

Bute 

1*86 

7-27 

3-96 

9*06 

Smithfield .. 

2 55 

8 26 

4*64 

8*03 

Hammond .. 

1-65 

5-22 

3-14 

6*27 

Two Wells . . 

1-71 

8-37 

3-72 

6-88 

Bruce 

2*17 

4-30 

4-07 

2-54 

Virginia 

1-82 

8-64 

4-03 

6-91 

Wilmington . 

4-60 

8-24 

8-10 

7*48 

Salisbury ... 

2*92 

9-03 

6-36 

9*19 

Melrose .... 

5-01 

10-84 

7-97 

8-44 

Teatree Gully 

5*16 

13-91 

9*02 

10*58 

Booleroo Cntr 

2-68 

7-32 

4-08 

6-11 

Magill 

4-50 

12^7 

8-37 

10*23 

Wirrabara. , . 

403 

8-67 

6-04 

6*09 

Miteham . . . 

4-62 

11-60 

7-02 

9*09 

Appila 

‘ 2-96 

6-86 

8-25 

618 

Crafers 

6*58 

2i-79 

13-02 

21*58 

Laura 

2-85 

7-90 

4-29 

7*41 

Clarendon .. 

4-74 

16-13 

9-14 

15*50 

Caltowie .... 

2-26 

7-63 

3-94 

8-48 

Morphett Vale 

3-51 

11-45 

6-06 

9*92 

Jamestown . 

3-72 

7-59 

6-30 

9-21 

Hoarlunga .. 

3-36 

9-84 

5*60 

10*36 

Gladstone .. 

2-3$ 

7-06 

8-85 

8*33 

Willunga ... 

3-87 

12-22 

7*46 

13*68 

Georjgetown . 

3-08 

8-50 

5-26 

8*68 

Aldinga .... 

3-06 

10-11 

5-30 

9*00 

Narridy .... 

3-20 

7-95 

6-03 

8*68 

Normanville 

2-83 

10-00 

6-08 

9*61 

Redhill 

3-09 

7.77 

5-55 

7*34 

Yankalilla. . . 

3-28 

11-51 

6-67 

,11*31 

Koolunga . . . 

2-82 

7-31 

4-69 

7*22 

Budunda. . . . 

3-03 

7*77 

6*74 

7-83 

Carrieton ... 

1-95 

5-52 

3-29 

3*82 

Sutherlands . 

2-05 

— 

4-24 

5*03 

Eurelia 

2-82 

! 5-99 

4-76 

4*57 

Truro 

3-66 

8-74 

6*34 

8*73 

Johnsburg . . 

2-79 

4-41 

4-33 

3-30 

Palmer 

2-58 

— 

4*51 

6*77 

Oiroroo .... 

‘ 2-71 

6-59 

4-55 

3*83 

Mt. Plea^nt. 

1 3-16 

1 12-47 

5-44 

1 11*19 

Black Rock . 

2-45 

5-80 

3-64 

4*95 

Blumberg .. 

3-22 

13-93 

6*26 

11*55 

Petersburg . . 

2-74 

6-04 

5-0? 

5*94 

Gumeracha . 

3-81 

15-42 

7-84 

14-35 

Yongala .... 

2-34 

6-23 

3-81 

5*96 

Lobethal ... 

3-35 

16-46 

7-39 

14*92 

Terowie .... 

2-66 

5-95 1 

4-31 

5*99 

Woodside , . . 

3-21 

14-26 

6-97 

14*05 

Yareowie . . . 

2-72 

6-18 

4-90 

6*55 

Ha!^dorf . ^ . 

3-15 

16-03 

6*78 

17*87 

HaUett 

2-92 

7-25 ! 

4-55 

7*14 

Naime 

2-66 

13-27 

e-oi 

16*27 

Mount Bryan 

2-58 

7-01 

4-45 

6*32 

Mount Barker 

3-21 

13-91 

6-60 

16*34 

Burra 

3-80 

8-10 

5-77 

8-08 

Bchunga ... 

4*17 

15*32 

8*39 

18*01 

Snowtown. . . 

2-74 

7-38 

6- 19 

5*54 

Macclesfield . 

3*24 

13*40 

6-80 1 

15*34 

Brinkworth .■ 

3-18 

7-05 

4-81 

7-24 

Meadows , . . 

5*09 

16*34 

9-40 

.18*35 

Blyth 1 

2-24 

7-77 

4*53 

7-44 

Strathalbyn . 

1*93 

8r76 

5-50 i 

10*13 

dare 

3-62 

11-11 

6-99 

11*18 

Callington .. 

1-65 

7-15 

3-22 

7-19 

Mintaro Cntrl. 

2-35 

9-93 

4-53 

9-71 

Langh’me’s B. 

1:93 

7*06 

3*83 

6*74 

Watervale. . . 

3-51 

12-72 

693 

12*03 

Milang 

1-67 - 

8-24 

3-91 

5*09 

Auburn .... 

2-23 

11-08 

5-07 

11*23 

Wallaroo ... 

3*25 

7*12 

5-79 

8*43 

Manoora . . . 

1-93 

8-34 

4-32 

7*12 

Kadina 

2*78 

7-94 

5*63 

7-34 

Hoyleton ’ 

1-79 

8-80 

3-10 

8-62 

Moonta .... 

2-18 

7*81 

‘6-28 

6*77 

Balaklava .. 

1-63 

7-81 

3-20 

7*79 

Green’s Plains 

2-05 

7-53 

3*72 

6*86 

Pt. Wakefield 

1-82 

6-82 

3-97 

9*83 

Maitland ... 

2-31 

9-87 

6-03 

01020 

Saddleworth 

1-87 

9-48 

4-06 

7-42 

Ardrossan .. 

1-96 

6-87 

4-51 

6-86 

Marrabel . . . 

1-59 

8-95 

3-16 

6*18 

Pt, Victoria . 

1-89 

7-68 

4-80 

8*79 ^ 

Riverton ... 

2*25 

9-64 

4-19 

9*05 

Ouzramnlka , 

1-22 

• 8-82 

3^88 

8*16 

Tarlee 

2-17 

8-31 

4-26 

6*9(V 

'Minlaton ... 

•90 

8-48 

3*42 

7*46 

Stockport . . 

1-63 

7-70 

3*51 

5*88 

Stansbury .. 

1-77 

8-07 

5-10 

8*30 
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Station. 

For 

June, 

1912. 

Av'ge. 
to End 
June. 

To End 
June. 
1912. 

To End 

June, 

1911. 

Station. 

For 

June, 

1912. 

AT»ge. 
to End 
June. 

To End 
June, 
1912. 

To End 
Jane, 
1911. 

Warooka ... 

1-29 

8*23 

4*07 

9*94 

Bordertown . 

2-65 

8*96 

4*19 

8*04* 

Yorketown . 

1*37 

8*34 

4*69 

8*23 

Woiseley ... 

2*72 

8*00 

3*87 

8*37 

EditHborgh . 
Fowldr’s Bay 

1*47 

8*07 

4*32 

7-00 

Prances .... 

3*29 

8*67 

6*88 

11*03 

2*40 

6-65 

5*49 

5*87 

Naracoorte . 

2*82 

10*05 

6*60 

11*38 

Streaky Bay 

3*52 

7*70 

5*87 

8*39 

Lucindale . . 

2-57 

10*28 

6*98 

12*92 

Pt. Elbston . 

3*09 

8*00 

6*72 

9*44 

Penola 

2*12 

11*92: 

9*50 

13*88 

Pt. Lincoln.. 

2*64 

9*66 

9*06 

8*76 

Millicent . . . 

2*64 

13*77 

9*61 

18*05 

Cowell 

1*69 

6*86 

5*78 

6*25 

Mt. Gambier. 

2*97 

14*18 

11*33 

17*77 

QueensclifEe . 

1*66 

18*92 

5*35 

— 

Wellington . 

2*26 

7*28 

3*92 

7*06 

Port Elliot . 

; 2*09 

9*89 

6*69 

8*06 ! 

Murray Brdg. 

2*41 

6*75 

3*44 

5*86 

Ooolwa 

2*47 

8*47 

6*39 

9*03 

Mannnm ... 

2*06 

5*83 

3*10 

3*33 

Me^gie . . . 

1*89 

8*92 

4*90 

7*56 

Morgan .... 

2*15 

4*36 

3*81 ’ 

4*47 

Kingston. ... 

4*98 

11-70 

11-03 

11*70 

Overland Cmr. 

3*36 

5*44 

4*42 

6*70 

Bol^ 

2*41 

— 

7*09 

13*43 

j^nmark ... 

3*00 

4*89 

1 4*21 

6-59 

Beachport. .. 
Coonalpyn .. 

2*44 

3*09 

13*05 

7*91 

7*66 ' 

5*29 1 

1 

i 

16-54 

8*05 

Lameroo ... 

1 

4*99 

i 

! 6-55 

1 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The General Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on July 1st — 

Butteb. 

There has been a falHng o£E 5n the supply of cream this month, and in consequence 
the price of butter is still high, viz,, supemne Is. 6d., and pure creamery Is. 4jd. The 
benehcial rains experienced during the last few days will no doubt have a marked effect 
upon the supply of cream, and there is every possibility that a reduction in piices will 
follow. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on July 1st — 

BuTTBit. — ^After the long dry autumn splendid rains have been recorded during the 
month, but it is too early yet for any effect to have been experienced on quantities of 
butter and cream. Active sales ruled throughout June, so that prices have kept fairly 
even. Best factory and creamery butter, hresh in prints, sold as l]^h as Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. 
per pound, and closed at Is. to Is. 5^d. ; choice separators and dairies, Is. 2id. to 
Is. 3|d. ; store and coUeotors’, Is. Id. to ls.,lid. per pound. 

Egos. — ^With increasing supplies values have eased somewhat. *Prime guaranteed 
new-laid sold at Is. 3d. per dozen ; duck. Is. S^d. 

Cheese. — ^Brisk business has been experienced, and prices receded a little ; but at late 
rates trade is good. Quotations, new make, djd. to lOd. per pound ; matured, up to 10}d 

Bacoh and Hams. — ^With a good turnover prices improved slightly, even in face 
the rather shorter demand that is usual during the winter months, ^st factory-cute^' 
sides, 7{d. to SJd. ; hams, T^d. to 8j^d. 

Honey. — ^Prime qualities are scarce. For these the demand is exceptionally good, 
though for medium lots or discolored parcels sale is slower. Values— Prime, 3Jd. to 3Jd. 
secondary, 2d. to 2id. ; beeswax. Is. 2Jd, 

AXiMONDS. — ^T he quantities offering have not been extensive, but the demand continues 
brisk for both local and export trade. Brandis, 6d. to fjd. ; mixed soft-shells, 5j^d. ; 
kmmels, ls.2Jd. 

Live Poultry. — ^The market throughout the month has been very animated, local 
buyers and export traders purchasing largely, the result being that values throughout 
have been very satisfactory to consignors. Good table roosters brought 3s. to. Ss. 6d. 
each ; plump cockerels, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d . ; hens and light cockerels. Is. 8d. to 2s. 2^ ; 
ducks, 2s. to 3s. ; geese, ds. to Ss. ; pigeons, S^d. ; turkeys, B^d. to 10|d. per potind live 
weight for medium to good table sorts. 

Potatoes. — ^Larger quantities of Gamblers have come forward, and trade has been 
good throughout the whole pf June, values keeping steady. Quotations, £5 58. to £5 X5s. 
per ton on trucks, Gambier. 

Onions. — Prices continue firm, and the market is practically being supplied with 
Gamblers and Victorians ; quotations, remained stations^ until the end of the month, 
when a sudden firming took place here in sympathy with an improvement in rates in 
Victoria. Quotations, £12 10s. to £13 10s. per ton on trucks, Gambier. 

Carcass M3B1at. — ^Increased quantities have been coming along, but the demand 
has readily cleared all offering, especially well-fed and nioely-dresi^ stuff ; heavy and 
rough sold accordingly. Good baconers and handy size shop porkers brought 5|d. to 
fi|d. per pound ; heavy and poor stuff, 2d. to 3id. ; nice dairy veal from 3d. to ^d. per 
pound. , 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEA TO OTTEEENT ISStlE AND DATES OP MEETINGS. 


Braach. 

Report 

on 

Dates of. 
Heetings. 


Page 

Jtdy. 

Mil 

Amyton 

1276 

_ 


Angaston 

1283 

27 

24 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 
Araen Vale & Wyacca 


— 

— 

¥ 

— 

— 

Artlnirtoii 

BalaHava 

1284 




Beetaloo Valley .... 

1282 

— 

— 

Belalie North ...... 

1283 

27 

24 

Blyth 

1286 

23 

27 

BowHU 

e 

— 


Bowmans 

¥ 

25 

22 

Bute 

¥ 

22 

— 

Butler 

¥ 

— 

— 

Oaltowia 

¥ 

27 

24 

Oanietou .... ...... 

1277 

25 

22 

Cherry Gardens .... 

1300 

23 

27 

Clare 

1286 

27 

23 

Clarendon • . 

1301 

22 

26 

Colton 

1290 

27 

24 

CkxmLOoioo 

1277 

1 

5 

Coonalpyn • 

1295 

— 

— 

Ooorahie 

1291 

27 

24 

Oradoch 

* 

— 


Crystal Brook 

* 

— 

— 

Dayenport ..' 

¥ 

— 

— 

Dawson ............ 

1278 

— 

— • 

Dingahledinga 

¥ 

12 

9 

Dowlingyille 

Elbow Sill ........ 

¥ 


— 

1291 

— 

— 

Foxeat Bange 

¥ 

25 

22 

Fmster 

¥ 

13 


Fiances 

¥ 

26 

23 

Fre^g .......... 

GawlerBiyer 

f 

1287 

z 


Georgetown 

¥ 

27 

24 

Geranium ...... i .. . 

1295 

27 

31 

Gladstone .... .... 

.¥ 


— 

Greenock 

1287 

— 

— 

Green Patch 

¥ 

29 

26 

Gnmeracha ........ 

1301 

29 

26 

Hartley.. 

1302 

27 

24 

Hawker... ..... .... 

1278 

29 

26 

Hookina .......... 

1279 

27 

24 

Ixonbank 

1302 

26 

23 

Kadina .... 

« 

23 

27 

Ealangadoo 

1311 

J3 

10 

Emunantoo ........ 

1303 

27 

24 

Keith..... 

m 

27 

24 

I 


Dates of 


Branch.. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

Julr. . 

August. 

Eingscote 

Kingston 

Koppio 

EvbvbAlitft ........ 

1303 

¥ 

1291 

« 

2 

27 

25 

25 

6 

31 

22 

22 

TinmATOo 

1296 




TAlghtATI 

« 


— 

Lipson 

T^nngwood ........ . . 

« 

1304 

21 1 

28 

1 .imi-ndAle .......... 

¥ 

27 ! 

31 

Lyndoch ••••••«•.. 

1304 


— 

M aftfriTHyray 

1304 

— 

-L. 

...... .... 

t 

4 ' 

8 

Mftltftlfi. 1 

1288 

1 

5 

MnnTiiiin ...... .... 

¥ 

27 

31 

MAAi^AWS 

« 


1 

MAAinjg^A 

e 

27 

31 

MiTKfiAnt 

1312 

9 

. 13 

Miltalie 

1292 

27 

24 

TWinlaton .......... 

* ■ 

27 

31 

Mitchell 

* 

27 

21 

MnnarfA RAiit.h 

1297 



Monteith 

« 

_ ' 


Moonta ........ .... 

* 



Moorlanda 

1298 



Morchard 

1279 

■ 


Morgan 

t 

___ 


Morphelt Vale ...... 

1305 

23 

27 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Bryan j^ast .. 
Mount Gambier. .... 
Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Bemarkable . . 
Mundoora 

1305 

1283 

1313 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

25 

27 

6 

13 

12 

24 

22 

24 

3 

9 

28 

Nantawaira 

¥ 

24 

28 

Naracoorte 

1313 

13 

10 

Narridy 

¥ 



Narrong 

Northwd 

, * 

¥ 

29 

23 

*27 

OiT(>roo 

1279 



P^iillaWell 

1298 

— 

— 

Panakie 

Paskeville 

Penola 

Penong 

1299 

t 

1313 

1293 

27 

25 

6 

13 

2^ 

3 

10 

Petina 

Pine Forest ........ 

Pixmaroo 

¥ 

12l»0 

¥ 

23 

20 

27 
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Port Broughton . , , . 

» 

25 

22 

Waikeiie 

« 



Port Elliot' 

1307 


17 

■Warcowie 

* 
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Port Germein 

t 

0 

— 

Watervalft 

« 

— 

— 

Port Pirie 


6 

■3 

'Wepo'wie 

1280 

— 

— 

Quorn ; . . 

1279 

— 

— 

Whyte-Tarcowie .... 

1283 

— 


RedhiU 


23 

27 

Wilkawatt 

« 

— 

— . 

Renmark 




"Willowie 

1281 * 

19 

16 

Riverton 

« 

— 

— 

Willtmga 

9 



Saddleworth 

» 

19 

16 

"Wilmington 

1281 




1288 

2 

6 

Wirrabaia.... .... .. 

1282 

■9 


Shan non 

1293 

— 

— 

Wirrega .......... 

1314 

WBM 


Sherlock 

I ♦ 

— 

— 

Woodside 

I3u9 



Stockport 

* ' 

20 

23 

Yabmana 

1294 

^9 


Strathalhyn 

t 

29 

26 

Tadnarie 

1294 


2i 

Sutherlands 


— 

— 

Tallunda 

« 


— 

Tatiara 

« 

— 

— 

Tongak Vale ..... 

• 

27 

24 

Hraidlaand Summer t*n 
Utera Plains 

1309 

^ * 

1 

27 

5 

*:*4 

Yorketovm ........ 

9 

13 

10 


* Ko report reoeired daring the moath of Jane, t Only Comal basinese transacted at the last meeting. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS OF BBANCHES. 

The majority of the Branches will now be holding 
their a.TiTnia.1 meetings and electing their officers. 
In such cases, unless some paper is read or discussion 
entered upon, the reports will necessarily be classed 
as formal. — [Ed.] 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will hiiug information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
- work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by GaonoE 0. Nicuolls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

Amyton, May SO. 

(Average annual rainfall. Him.) 

Bresbnt. — ^Messrs. T. O’Donogbue (chair), T. Qrito, J. J. Cormack, R. Brown, L. H. 
Mills, S. Thomas, B. P. Aitken, T. Ward, W. E. Mills, W. Oum, M. 'Corcoran, B. Corcoran, 
A. Chisp (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Co-opEEATTVB Shbabibg. — ^Tho following paper was read by Mr. J. J. Cormack : — 
“ Shearing sheep on the co*operative principle is a subject worthy of the careful con- 
sideraUon of pastoxalists and farmers alike. In bringing it forward I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I refer principally to the settled areas, more commonly khown 
as the farming districts, where, es^ially of late years, mixed faimmg, dairying, 
the keeping of sheep, and the growing of cereals, has been carried on ; and particularly 
so outside of Goyderis line of rainfall, where, owi^ to the uncertainty of the rainfall 
for cropping purposes, the keeping of sheep has in consequence been l^ked on by tjjiie 
farmer as ms best and most reliable source of income. They supply meat fo^ Ms home, 
lambs fit for export, and each year a good clip of wool which realises a very handsome 
cheque. Sheep depasturing on the farm assist in keeping down all rubbish, whereby Ihe 
farmer is enabled, when the rainfall is not too scanty, to grow a clean crop of wheat. 
Hence, there is scarcely a farm on these northern plains wMoh does not cany a fiook o£ 
sheep. It has ofttimes occurred to me as passing strange that sheepfarmers have not 
ere this devised some scheme by which they could assist each other at shearing times, 
thereby avoiding a considerable amount of anxiety, which is always occasioned by indi- 
vidual shearing. I have given this matter serious thought, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that this can be done by the flockowners forming themselves into a co-operative 
company and erecting a shearing shed and yards complete on a rite centrally situated, 
where all the sheep within a radius of 20 mil^ could be shorn. Our wide roads and stock 
routes, whiolLat shearing time , carry abundance of f^, and the convenience of railway 
^bcilities, leave nothing to be desir^.' l^e sheepfarmer is &equently troubled to know 
where he can shear his. sheep. After making a. circuit of his dwellmg and all Ms out- 
buildings he generally selects his horse stable, for the ringle reason that he considers it 
the most convenient to fix up for the purpose. The ends and ride are already enclosed, 
and only a few tarpaulins are needed to make it complete. The manger, he thinks, is a 
first-rate place in wMch to put the fieeces until he has time to bale them. The yard, 
30yds. square, adjacent to tlm stable, makes a splendid catching pen. Drafting is entirely 
out of the question. Despite the fact that he cleans Ms shed well for shearing purposes, 
a quantity of straw and manure gets amongst the wool. The general get-up of the clip 
is liking owing to there being insufficient room for classing. These drawbacks very often 
render a good clip of wool of less value than it would be treated under more favorable 
circumstances. The owner of sheep who has made ample provision for shearing has 
of late years been confronted with the difficulty of securing shearers at the proper time. 
In the Horth delays are dangerous, owing to the grass ripening in September. ' Hand 
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shearers are becoming scarcer each year owing to a large number taking to machine 
shearing and more favorable occupations. Very few young men are learning hand shear- 
ing. This shortage is beginning to be felt most acutely by the farmer who usually has 
his sheep shorn at home ; and in passing I would like to point out that with very rare excep- 
tions the shearing sheds and general accommodation provided for shearers on farms does 
not in any way comply with the rules of the Shearers* Union, and wherever union labor 
is employed these rules are rigidly enforced. The greatest difficulty with which the farmer 
who shears his sheep on the farm has to contend is the rain. His shed is not waterproof, 
and he has no place under which to put unshorn sheep. The least shower of rain stops 
shearing. In showery weather, through this and other drawbacks, the sheep are kept 
unusually long in the yards and in close proximity to the shearing shed, and knocked about 
so much that they generally lose condition.- This is a serious matter at this particular 
time of the year. Hence it is that I recommend the adoption by the owners of sheep 
of a scheme on the co-operative principle. Every sheepfarmer who held shares would 
have an interest in the concern. The shearing shed could be erected on a site convenient 
to a town where proper accommodation, &c., could be obtained for shearers and shed hands. 
It should be close to a railway, station £o obviate long partage of wool ^The shareholders 
could elect a committee and officers. By this- means a good batch of ffist-class shearers 
with a capable overseer and wool classers, if necessary, could be easily obtained. In a 
shed equipped with all conveniences, any number of sheep could be shorn. The cleanli- 
ness and care bestowed in the general get-up of the wool would result in a much better 
price to the grower than he obtains under present'conditions. By systematic management 
flockowners would be enabled to bring their sheep to the shed to be shorn just as required. 
A farmer owning 600 sheep could have them shorn, the clip baled, and on truck for Ade- 
laide within a day. Consequently the sheep would not sufier in any way through being 
yarded too lo:^. There would be no losses of shorn sheep, and the great amount of anxiety 
and inconvenience which now besets the flockowners would become a thing of the past.” 
In discussing the paper, Mr. Gum expressed the view that the scheme as outlined would 
be all right in the case of the farmer with a large flodk, but there would be no benefit 
to the man with 100 sheep. Mr. Brown thought the principle should be given a trial. 
Hand shearing was better than machine shearing. Mr. O’Donoghue was strongly in 
favor of co-operative shearing. It would always be an easier matter to get a good team 
of shearers for the shed than it would be to get the men to go amongst the farmers. 


Carrieton, May 31^ 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

Present. — Messrs. J, Ormiston (chair), C. T. Fisher, F. Gates, W. Beerworth, J. W 
Bock (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Irrigation. — In a discussion on this subject attention was drawn to the fact that the 
majbrity of wells in this district yielded supplies of water heavily charged with magnesia » 
with the result that it was of little value for irrigation. Attempts had been made to 
utilise the water, but very little succes.s had been met with. 

Wild Dogs.— Considerable trouble was being experienced with wild dogs, which vere 
very numerous in the district. Unless sheep were yarded at night it had been found that 
severe losses were sustained. 


Coomooroo, <Jone 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, B. Berriman (chair), J. Brown, W- Robertson, E. Hall, E. Brice, 
H. R. Brice, R. W. Itobertson, and W. M. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

How TO Make the BxrREAU Meetings more Attractive.— The paper on this subject, 
printed on page 904 of the May, 1910, issue of the Joun^, was read by the Hon. Secretary 
and disQussed by members. 

Horses and Horse-breeding. — An interesting discussion relating to various points 
in connection with horse-breeding took plac& Mr. J. Brown would omy breed from high- 
class animals. He preferred the medium draught for fArm work in tj^ district, as they 
were much more active than the heavier class, consequently stood the travelling better. 

Mr. HaU had some of both classes, and fdund that ^ medium draughts stood the work 
better. It was his intention, if the season continued dry, not to stint his mares this year, 
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as he thought it would be cheaper and far less risky to buy foals; and he advised members 
to do the. same, Mr. W. Robertson would not miss a season with the mares. He thought 
horses were scarce enough now. It would be better to breed to suit local conditions. 
The Chairman put she of his mares to the horse last season and only got one foal Mr. 
R. Brice thought that if the foals were to arrive about the end of February or the beginning 
of March they would have as good a chance as the spring foals, as this was generally a 
slack time of the year, and there would be plenty of green feed about when they were 
old enough to wean. He always worked mares to within a few days of foaling, as this 
kept them from gettmg. too fat. They had lost several foals, and attributed it to the 
mares being over-conditioned. Mr. J. Brown was in favor of raking mares. He explained 
the process to members. It was a mistake to take a mare straight out of the team and 
put her to the horse. He always gave his mares a day’s spell when the stallion visited 
them, and he had not experienced any difficulty in getting them in foal. 


Dawson, May 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, lO^in.) 

PRESBNT.—Messrs. E. W. Smart (chair), P. H. Baker, P. Quinn, T. R. Hughes, C. H. 
Meyers, and J. ilottle (Hon. Sec.). 

ftsNOiiTG. — ^The Chairman, in opening a discussion, said the first essential in connection 
with fencing w^ to get good posts. The best available timber in this district was the 
mallee. Pine timber was really the best for posts, but was very scarce. There were 
three varieties of mallee, viz., red, white, and black or swamp. Red mallee made a very 
tough post, but white mallee posts were easily broken when dry. In erecting a fence 
for cattle he preferred to have three plain wires and a barb, the barb wire to be the second 
from the top. Mr. Meyers did not believe in using large timber for posts, for they were 
liable to crack and the white ants got into them and would soon have them eaten away. 
There was very little to choose between red and white mallee. Sandalwood made a 
very good post, but it was hard to get in this district. Good strainers were necessary, 
and rather than struts he favored straining the top wire in each strain until the line was 
completed. The best time to out posts was in the winter. , Mr. Baker thought the best 
posts in this district were made from the hollow white mallee. He would not have a 
red mallee if he could get any other, as he had found the white ants took to them quicker 
than to any other timber. For a boundary fence he would use one wooden post and 
then two or three flat iron posts, liin. x Jin., with a barbed wire on top. Should a wooden 
post get broken another post could be placed on the side, and the fence would be just as 
firm as when erected. For division fences he would place one wooden post and then one 
dropper, and have the posts a good distance apart. The black or swamp mallee made 
a very good post if the bark were taken off. Mr. T. R. Hughes had tried different varieties 
of wood for posts, but found that none of them would stand longer than four or five years 
without being charred. He thought the land on which the timber had grown was the 
cause of this. Members thought charring diy posts a good idea. The Chairman had 
seen green posts pat in the ground without being charred and they stood as long as any 
posts. 

Rabbit DESTBUCTloir. — ^Mr. Meyers had been experimenting with Finlayson and 
Couains’ poison and he found it very effective. ' In the case of one large burrow he had 
closed ail openings but eight. He put half a jam tin of water, with carbide added, in each 
opening, and not a single hole had been opened since. 


Haivtuer, Jane 4 

(Average aimual rainfall, 

. Present. — ^M essrs. G. H* Wright ^ohair), W,. J. Pyman, A. E. Feineler, and J, Smith 
(Hem. See.). . 

GBADiNa Seed.— T he advisableness of camfully gra<^g seed wheat was discussed 
at length by members. Mr. Wright expressed the opinion that good would foUow the 
oo-opeiation of a number of ffinners to purchase a grader. Mr. Pyman thought there 
wears edways a number of cracked grains in the wh^t, and these could be cleaned from 
the seed by grading. He fovored the su^estdon of Mr. Wright, and thought that if it 
were carried into effect cozunderable saving would result. [The members of the Olaren* 
don Branch have purchased a grader. See this issue. — ^En.] 
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Hookina, May 25. 

Present. — ^Messrs, B. Sheridan (chair), B. Murphy, P. Stone, Madigan (Hon. Sec.)» 
and two visitors. 

Care oe Machinery. — Mr. B. Sheridan read the following paper bn this subject : — 
“ The care of farm maohinery is a matter that is often neglected. How often, on going 
on a farm, do you see macluneiy of all kinds standing about totally unprotected from 
the weather. This is a very big mistake, and one that can be easily rectified. A shed 
with an iron roof, and the sides built up neatly with stumps, will keep the rain off.' 
All woodwork of the machinery should be well painted. Every farmer can do this him- 
self with very little cost. Thoroughly overhaul and clean off all oil and grease as soon 
as possible after using machinery.’’ 


Morchard, June 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, U^in.) 

Present.— Messrs. E. Blitto (chair), G. Parsons, G. Richards, W. Reiehstein, H. Kupke, 
B. Jasper, R. Kitto, G. Rafferty, B. S. McCallum (Hon. Sec.). 

Care oe Harness. — ^The Hon. Secretary re^ a paper on this subject. The amount 
spent on harness, he said, would in the course of a few years aggregate a sum that would 
surprise farmers. The best harness only should be bought, and this should be given 
careful attention. Cleaning and oiling, together with the applicatioh of a dressing to 
keep out the effects of rough weather and sweat from the horse, were essential.* Por each 
horse the farmer should have good strong winkers, coupling, collar, hames, and backhand, 
the cost of which would be about £2 lOs. Wherever possible a separate compartment 
for the harness should be provided. If each horse’s gear were hung behind him on a peg 
it would be handy; but there was the danger, especially when the flies were troublesome, 
of the harness being knocked down and trampled on. Collars should be relined whenever 
the lining was worn or tom. If the horse were provided with a weU-fitting collar, however 
hard it became no trouble would be experienced with sore shoulders, so long as the horse 
was cleaned before being harnessed. When the shoulders of the horses became sore 
it was not necessary to out the collars. A bran bag, folded lengthways and padded with 
horsehair, with no padding where the sore would touch, and a space left in the centre of 
the bag to go over the horse’s neck, could be plac^ under the collar and tied. The 
alteration of the draught should also assist. As the horse drew a portion of the wei^t 
with its back when the draught was low, the backhand was a great help. In the discus- 
sion which followed Mr. Reiehstein said that unless leather was attended to and oiled well 
it wouM soon become brittle and break. Mr. G. Rafferty failed to see how a collar would 
last many years without relining'. Mr, R. Kitto had a horse with very soft shoulders. 
The collar was lined and padded in places to fit the shoulders, and this prevented sores. 
A padded bran bag was not necessary. Mr. G. Richards considered new harness should 
be oiled before being used. 


Orroroo, June 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13*41in.) 

Present. — Messrs. T. H. P. Tapscott, J. T. Northcott, J, C. Hagger, Cottrell, M. 
Porrester, and A. L. Brice (Hon. Sec.}. 

pRurr Gardens and Windbreaks. — ^Members discussed matters relating to the 
care of fruit gardens, and the advisability of having hedges or windbreaks of some descrip- 
tion. AH agreed that some kind of hedge should be provided, especially if the garden 
were in an exposed position, as the wind was responsible for much loss througn fruit 
being blown off the trees. Apples and pears were most subject to loss in this way. Mr. 
Tapscott mentioned the earob tree as a useful breakwind. It had a very thick foliage, 
but was rather a slow grower. Its frmt, a kind of bean, was readily eaten by stock. 
Members thought that a couple of rows of almond trees around a garden would be useful. 
This was uhdoubte^y the most profitably windbreak to have, especially in this part, 
where almond trees thrived so well. As a general rule too . little attention was paid to 
;^otecrion for the fruit garden. 


Qnorn, June 

(Average annual rainfaH, 13)^in.) 

Present, — ^Messrs. R. Thompson (chair), NoU, Britea, McGoU, Pinley, Cook, Bury, 
Brewster, Shuke, and Patten (Hon. Seo.)« 
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Ihfobt Duty on Supbe. — unanimoTis resolution protesting against the imposition 
of an import duty on manures was pass^. Members regarded the pioposal as distinctly 
alien to the best interests of the farming community. 

TTA-wm.TK fl. Young Hobses. — ^The Hon. Secretary contributed a paper, in the course 
of which he stated that in breaking in a coli^ after having caught the animal, he fastened 
the centre of a long rein around its neck and passed one end through either ring of the bit. 
After it had been circled round, hist on the near side and then on the oSt, for about an 
hour, the colt should have the collar and hames put on, and the circling should be repeated. 
The best way of teaching the animal to lead was for one person to endeavor to lead him 
whilst another lightly touched hinfi with a whip from behind, if it became necessary. 
In no case should the person with the whip speak to the animal. It could then be harnessed 
to a drag, and after half an hour’s work, placed between two steady horses and driven 
for a while. After this it could be hitched to the plough or harrows, and little trouble 
should be experienced. It was necessary to get the animal at work as quickly as possible. 

Fallowing.— Mn A. F. Noll read the following paper “ The seeding finished, culti. 
vate the land to be followed, as the seeds of weeds and wild oats covered slightly 
win germinate more freely. The ground will not set so hard when the weather gets dry, 
and it will be more easily ploughed afterwards. When the weeds and wild oats have come 
up nicely, plough the ground say to a depth of 4in. or Sin., according to the nature of 
the soiL After the next rain harrow it, and more weeds and oats will spring up. Care 
should be taken not to work the ground too wet. When a nice crop of weeds, &e., are up, 
the land should again be cultivated, and, following a rain, harrowed again to conserve 
the moisture. By working the land in this manner the fallow will be cleaned and moisture 
conserved.” 

Malting Gbain. — ^The following paper was also contributed by Mr. NoU: — “It is 
generally recognised that if wheat and supe^hosphate are drilled into the soil together, 
and are showed to remain there for an indefinite period, perhaps for months, until sufficient 
rain falls to germinate the seed, the super, will cause the seed to malt, and the crop will 
come up very thin, despite the fact that a sufficient quantity of seed had been sown to 
insure a thick crop. In the South and Lower North some farmers go to the extra trouble 
of first drilling in the manure and afterwards sowing the seed, to keep it from coming into 
contact with the super. It does not seem to be generally known that an attachment 
is in the market which can be fitted to any make of drill which will sow super, and seed 
to different depths, thus preventing the seed coming into contact with the super. I 
have used the attachment for two seasons, and it has answered satfolactorily.^* 


Wepowie, May 28« 

(Average annual rainfall, I2in.) 

Pebsent.— Messrs. C. Halliday, J. Oocker, C. Knauerhase, G. Eoocke, W. Hetzel, 
J. Reilly, J. E. and C. Pearce, J. Chrystall, T. F. Orrock (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Impost Duty on Supbb. — ^The proposal to place an import duty on superphosphate 
was discussed at length, and members expressed the opinion that the suggestion was 
antagonistic to the interests of the feming conununity in general. 

Faem Management. — ^The following paper was read by the Hon. tSecretaiy : — “ To 
manage a farm properly the farmer must take care of everything. There are horses, 
implements, sheep, fences, sheds, &c., all of which must be looked 5ter. It is necessary 
to have plenty of strength according to the amount of land cultivated. A few spare 
horses are very handy for doing odd jobs about the farm without having to stop the 
main team. The farmer must have a supply, of good harness. A strong set should be 
bn hand for wagon purposes. A good horse can easily be spoilt with weak chains when 
it comes to- a heavy pull. Harness should always be kept sufficiently oiled to keep it 
soft. Leather, should never be allowed to remain out at night without being covered, 
and should always be kept in repair. Machinery and implements purchased should always 
be the most up to date and best as far as can be judged. It is a good idea to get advice 
about machinery from some person that has worked it rather than from an agent. A 
farmer should never attempt to cultivate more land than he can manage, A properly 
managed farm should have a good supply of water, if it is possible to procure it at any , 
reasonable depth. Some farmers depend on dams, when they could obtain water by 
sinking. They cart water for months rather than spend money to get a supply by tapping 
a spring. No well -managed farm is without sheep. They help to clean off weeds, ke# ; 
the farmer in meat, and considerably enhance the income. Some farmers only use 
wires for a sheep-^proof fence. In my opinion six are necessary. When sheep 
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short of feed they naturally try to reach all they can through the wires, with the itjsult 
that with a wide fence they are often able to get through. No farm should be without 
a blacksmith’s shop. Much time and expense is saved by doing most of the blacksmith- 
ing on the farm. During slack times, or on wet days, a man can be kept busy repairing 
machinery, ■ harness,, reversing and sharpening shares, &c. Every machine should be 
overhauled and placed in a good shed as soon as possible after its season’s work is done. 
All parts that require mending or renewing should be taken note of and the necessary 
repairs should be effected as early as possible. A glance around an implement and an 
occasional tighteiing of a nut or two often saves a breakage. In this district a farmer 
should have at least two years’ supply of hay on hand to help him in dry seasons, as in 
some years there is very little fit to cut.” 


WiUowie, May 29. 

Prbsssnt. — ^Messrs. T. Hawke (chair), A. W. Howard, D. MeCallum, S. Tucker, J. D. A. 
Stone, E. Bull, B. S. Bristow, S. MeCallum, W. Greig, B. Bull, A. Basley, B. Schmidt, 
and one visitor. 

Tbbb-planthtg. — ^Mr. A. W. Howard contributed the following paper; — “Three 
utilities that are urgently required in this district are water conservation, railway facilities, 
and greater attention to the growing of trees. To prove the necessity of tree-planting 
one only has to take into account the vast areas, in fact whole country sides, tlmt have 
been practically denuded of timber. In many oases a barren waste has resulted. Trees 
not only help to conserve moisture, but maintain a more even temperature and moist 
atmosphere. The rainfall of the district is quite sufficient for growing olives. These 
could be grown not only for the sake of beautifying the district, but also for their commer- 
cial value. As much as £20 has been secured from an acre of olives. The berries are of 
great value as a food for poultry, and the birds thrive well on them. Another tree that 
is also suitable for this district is the oarob, which, besides being ornamental, would be 
valuable in times of need as fodder for stock — ^a great consideration in these areas. The 
best method of planting a tree is to dig a hole say Sft. square, and place in this soil of a 
better quality than that removed. On no account should the subsoil be replaced on the 
surface near the tree, as this does not possess the quality of absorbing moisture, but rather 
has a tendency to cause it to run away from the tree. Trees should planted juft before 
the rainy season sets in. Care must be taken to see that the tap root is placed domwards: 
No watering sliould be done immediately after planting. This causes the very fine roots 
to sprout and seek the moisture near the surface.” Bristow thought it a pity that 
more tree-planting had not been done. Pepper trees were best adapted for this locality. 
Members generally agreed that the pepper was one of the hardiest of trees, and one that 
was by no means the least ornamental ; consequently it was the best tiee to grow in a 
district with a light rainfall. 


WUmiii^oii, May 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, I7iin.) 

Pbbsbnt. — ^Messrs. J, Hannagan (chair),. A. R. Gloede, E. J. Gloede, D. George, S- 
George, Litchfield, Hill, Slee, McGhee, Zimmermann, G. W. and J- Sohuppan, B. Jericho 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Harbowino Dry-Sown Crops. — ^The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. 
Sohuppan : — “ More attention than is generally the case should be pven to lamd which 
has been put in in the early part of the seeding. We are often obliged to start seeding 
operations before the rain comes, while the ground is still dry, and my experience has 
been that it pays to work back and harrow the dry- sown land after the first rain- It 
will help the wheat to come away quicker and more uniformly, besides keeping the surface 
nice and loose. Last year I again harrowed a good portion of my dry-sown land after 
the first rain, and the average yield was 14bush. to the aorp. Some of the crop not harrowed 
only returned 7bush. per acre. All of the land was fallow. I do not say the difference 
will always be so great, but I have from past experience found that there always is a big 
difference between the two. There is very little danger of doing harm, even when the 
wheat is coming up. I have harrowed until the wheat was coming up, and then stopped, 
as I thought I was doing more harm than good ; hut I found that after a few days there 
was very little wheat damaged, and had I kept on I would have had a better crop 
Of course, if rain falls immediately after the crop is harrowed the results may not he so 
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good, as the ground is apt to set ; but if a fall is not experienced directly after the harrow- 
ing, considerable benefit is derived.’’ In reply to a question the writer said hardly any 
harm could be done by harrowing sown land after rain. The top crust would thereby 
be broken and more moisture would be retained. Members agreed with the writer’s 
contention, and fully believed that land harrowed once during sprouting time after a 
rain jdelded better than land harrowed once before seeding. The land could not be 
pulverised too much. 


WIrrabara, Jane 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, SOin.) 

Pbssskt. — ^M essrs. P. J. Cumow (chair), P. and H. Lawson, J. Kendrick, A. E. Stott, 
0. P. H. Boigas, W. Bowman, W. H. and E. J. Stevens, C. Hollett, J. E. Pitman, W. 
Mamer, A. Galt, B. B. Smith, A. B. Woodlands (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

JPallowing. — ^In a paper on this subject Mr. A. E. Stott stated that as soon as possible 
after seeding, and while the land was stSl'in good working order, it should be well ploughed 
to a depth of 4in., and if there should be any weeds growing, this should be followed 
up in the spring by harrowing with good sharp scarifier harrows. Coulters should be used 
on the plough, as that iinplement would then run more lightly, and the mouldboards 
would turn the ground far better. If the coulters were kept in good repair and slanting 
foirwajrd so as to be in the centre of the share, there was little trouble caused by rubbish 
accumulating, as the Planting position lifted the rubbish, and it was pulled underneath 
the next furrow. The writer concluded ids paper by suggesting that a ploughing matoh 
should be held in the district under the auspices of the Bureau. An animated discussion 
followed the reading of the paper. There was considerable difierence of opinion as to #ie 
relative value of the disc and share ploughs. The majority favored the former for sandy 
soils and the latter for heavy land. It was decided that the Branch should hold a field 
trial of farm and garden implements. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURQ TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Beetaloa 27. 

Pebsbnt. — ^M essrs. A. H. Jacobie (chair), Curtin, C. Cox, Bartrom’, Burton, Thyer, 
Woolford, Bartrum, (Hon. Sec) and one visitor. 

PALiiOwnffG* — ^In a paper under this head Mr. P. Curtin said it was advisable in this 
distrkt to commence fallowing in June or July, directly after seeding. The ground should 
be ploii^hed to a depth of from 4in. to ^Jin., with a plough cutting about an Sin. furrow, 
and with a good set of mouldboards that would turn it thoroughly. After a rain the har- 
rows should be put crossways ovef the ground, and if time permitted it could be harrowed 
even both ways with advantage. Cultivating should be done early in September, where 
the weeds were troublesome, so that they might’^be killed before they got strong roots. 
Where such weeds as stinkwort and Patt^on’s curs© flourished, it would be found neces- 
sary to again cultivate later on. It was preferable to work the ground when it was moist, 
but.rather than allow the weeds to go to seed dry cultivafmg should be done. Hanow- 
ing should follow the cultivator and rains right throughout the summer. This left the 
ground in good condition for seeding, and teisted in conserving the moisture. Sheep 
w^ veiy useful in assisting to keep down the weeds. The skim plough was the most 
suitable implement for working the fallow, for it cut the weeds better and left the ground 
in good condition. In discussing the paper members considered that no hard and fast 
rale could be laid down as to the depth of ploughing, as different classes of land in the 
district required different treatment. Mejnbers cojisidered that weeds should be 
4own at cogt, ^ 
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Belalie North, May 26. 

PteBSBNT. — ^Messrs. F. J. O’Leary (chair), W. Davey, J. and, H. Waldhutter, A H. 
Warner, O. Fox, F. D. Bladon, T. P. Soholte, W. Cummings (Hon. Sec,). 

Bot Fly. — ^Mr. Bladon detailed his experiences in connection "with a horse which he 
had treated for different complaints, but without success. The horse was destroyed, 
and on conducting a ^post-mortem examination of the ainmal it was foxmd that the organs 
were in a healthy condition, but the bot fly was found in large numbers in the stomach. 
It was generally believed that this fly was more troublesome in swampy places than else- 
where. The effect on young horses was more noticeable than on older animals. 


Mount Bryan East, May 25. 

(Average a^ual rainfall, IS^in.) 

PRBSENT.—Messrs. J. Thomas, jun. (chair), J. Boyle, 0. W. Dare, V. Hughes, B. and 
W, Bunstan, R. Thomas, H. Tralaggan, J. W. Best, T. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and eight 
visitors. 

Fbncino. — ^In a paper on this subject Mr. Hughes expressed the view that to secure 
a straight fence it was necessary to first peg out the line. S^ve feet posts, buiied to a 
depth of 29in., would be found serviceable. Unless the wire holes in the posts were bored 
carefully difficulty would be experienced in drawing the wires. The posts should be not 
less than 5in. in diameter at the small end, and could be placed 12fti. apart. Mallee or 
red gum was the most suitable timber for fencing in this district. In the discussion which 
followed, opinions were divided r^arding the length of strains, and whether it was advi- 
sable to thread wires through a post or staple them on. 


Whyte-Yarcowie, Jnne 1. 

(Average animal rainfall, 13|m.) 

Pbbsbnt,— Messrs. Lock (chair), Faulkner, O’Halloran, McLeod, Mudge, Hunt, Ward, 
Hunt, Mudge, F. Mitchell, Wittwer, and G. F. Jenkins (Hon. Sec.). 

Impobt Duty ob Stjpbb. — ^The proposal that a duty of 10s. per ton should be imposed 
on superphosphates imported into the State was discussed at length, and members unani- 
mously resolved to oppose this suggestion. 

Shbbbskibs. — ^Mr. Ward read a paper on this subject, in which he stated that in the 
majority of cases insufficient care was given to sheepskins on the farms. He had seen 
sheepskins thrown over a wire fence and left there to blister in the sun, to the detriment 
of the selling value of the skins. It was advisable to always dry them in the shade, and 
for this purpose they should be hung lengthways over a rail A still better plan was to 
hang the skin head downwards on the wall, or &om a beam in the shed, stretching it well 
on the top, and placing two or three ^ht sticks across, with a plough share ti^ on to 
the bottom to stretch it. Skins dried in this way would return up to a shilling each more 
than those which were carelesriy handled. If skins were to be kept on the farm for any 
length of time they should be brushed over with weevil wash. This would prevent 
their destruction by weevil. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Angaston, May 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21iin.) 

Prbsbbt. — ^Messrs. H^gie (chair), Br. Cowan, J. CL Jacob, BaU, Sibley, Stephens, 
Player, Smith, Friend, Plush, B. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Pbubibo thb Zabtb Cubbant. — ^I n a paper ,on this subject Mr. 0. E, Stephens said 
the first object of the pmner was to get as much new wood on the vine as po^ble. That 
being so, it was his opinion that the custom of having four permanent arpas was a mistal^e^ 
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as it would be found that there were many weak spots on the vines, and during the pruning 
growers on such lines would find that they had but very poor stuff from which to choose. 
With one permanent arm and new rods and terminal rods this was not the case. Although 
the season had been a trying one, the one main arm seemed to have been well able to 
feed the new rods and spurs. The fruit also was of better quality and size, and in larger 
bunches. The vine was under better control for piuning, sidphuring, and picking. 
No large unsightly sunburnt scars were left, such as was the case when old vines were 
weakening, necessitating the severe use of the pruning-knife. There should be no hurry 
to fin up wires, for in that case the result would be that half the rae would not even be 
strong enough to carry decent wood, without fruit, and drastic pruning would be needed. 
Another objection to the four-arm system and every wire covered was that on strong 
sofis the top growth* was very apt to fall over, and so smother the under fruit, and breed 
disease, and often render the fruit on the bottom wire hard and shotty. After dealing 
mth the treUising.of currants, and advocating that they should run from west to east, 
Mr. Stephens gave a practical demonstration of pruning with onie main arm, short spurs, 
and long rod, during which he gave the following suggestions; — ^First year. — I^ne 
the yearling vine back to one bud. Second year. — Prime as before, and train the vine 
up a stake, having a trellis ready to receive the summer growth: Third year. — Having 
the vine on the bottom wife, wMch should be 20in. from the ground, it was a good plan 
to select a lateral and run it in the opposite direction to the permanent arm. This would 
protect .the vine from strong winds, and do away with the necessity of tying it to a stake 
and isrevent it from turning over and breaking. All buds below this lateral should be 
suppressed; Fourth year.-^First of all it was necessary to suppress the lateral, and 
see that there was a nice sweep at the turn — not a sharp bend, as this was apt to cause 
water shoote and suckers on the trunk. The first bud should be quite Sin. to lOin. from 
the bendL This was most important, for if a spur were left on or very near the turn 
it would gathei* so much sap that it would rob the young vine, and in all probability 
be knock^ or blown off before it reached maturity, and leave a nasty blank space. From 
this on the spurs (one bud), should be at intervals of firom Sin. to 10in„ and the terminal 
rod selected from the base of last year’s rod ; not from the end. This ensured good, 
strong, healthy wood right from the first spur, which was most important. , Weak 
spaces of from 3ft. to 4ft., and^ven more, in &e middle of the vines were often caused 
by the pruner being in too much of a hurry to fill up his wires. Fifth year,— The pruner 
h^ now to begin using his judgment. He should know at a glance if the trees were 
equal to one or more rods. Iliese rods should be oarried up to the top which should 
not be more than 16in. from the bottom wire, and every year as the vines got stronger 
the rods might be increased. Never go beyond three rods of 10 buds and a 
rod of 19 buds. These and the spurs which were to grow wood for next year’s pruning 
would be plenty for the vines to carry. The beauty of this systeih was ^t if it were 
rather overdone one year the number of rods could be reduced the following year, These 
rods only served for one year, and were cut completely out every pruning, and o^rs 
were taken up from a strong spur. 


Balaklava, Jane 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15|in.) 

Pbesisnt. — ^Messrs. R. S. Goidney (chair), £. Fish^, H. L. IVartz, H, P. Burden* 
F. Wagner, G. C. Neville, P. Anderson, H. Roberts, H. M. Tuck, P. H. Roediger, B. R. 
Banyer (Hon. Sec.}, and one visitor. 

Noxtous Weeds. — Mr. Twartz read a paper as follows: — *‘The matter of noxious 
weeds is such an important one that it is to be regretted that it is at all necessary to write 
on the subject. The noxious weeds which have now a home, or are making their home, 
in this district are star thistles, Canadian star thistles, artichokes, wild onion, wild turnip. 
Salvation Jane, and stinkwort. The star thistle, (Canadian star, and artichokes are at 
present chiefly to be found on the roads. The worst is the star thistle, and the maimer 
in which it is spreading is alarming. On. nearly every road in the district star thistles 
axe to be seen, and something should be done to destroy them, as nothing will decrease 
the value of land quicker than this weed. A practice which I have frequently noticed in 
weed ^traction is to cut them when they are dry, or only to cut the tops off them with 
a scythe. Nothing is wor^ than to cut thistles when they are dry, as by tlds 'means 
you wfil get them all over the land, and if you only cut the tops off them you 'mil have 
th^ shooting out again. To successfully cut them it is necessary to go over thb ground 
at l^st twice a year. It is useless trying to destroy them when you leave enough for 
a$ed 76 ar. If you do not allow a single seed to fall out it wiU ti^e five or six years 
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to destroy them, as the seeds do not germinate every year. Therefore I would suggest 
cutting the plants twice a year. Grub them out, and continue this practice for five or 
six years. Wild onions are growing just outside of the town. The plant knoTO as 
Salvation Jane is making its appearance on the roads about here. It ]^s proved itself 
a very noxious weed in several districts not very far from us. A plant known as wild 
turnip has been on my farm ever since I have been here. I have been destroying it every 
year, and it is making no headway. It is a plant similar to a turnip, and grows very 
strongly in a wet year. I have had some plants of this which I could scarcely pull out, 
so strong was the taproot. Nothing will eat it, and it is a great hindrance to stripping. 
Stinkwort, perhaps some will say, is not a noxious weed ; but how very often do we see 
a fallow paddock covered with siAakwort, taking out of the land the moisture which should 
be stored up for the next year’s crop. It might be news for some to know that stinkwort 
was declared a noxious weed in Victoria many years ago, and is still so at the present 
day. In some places it is said that landowners would rather sacrifice their holdings 
than have to pay the cost of eradicating the weed. What will be the consequence if, 
a few years hence, the Noxious Weeds Act is as strictly enforced in South Australia ? 
Will it not have the same efiect ? I have seen land which was covered as thick with 
star thistles as any paddock ever was with stinkwort, and no stock would go into it. 
]S[o landowner should wait till he is compelled by the law to destroy noxious weeds, as 
it is to his own interest to destroy them. It is very annoying to do your best to keep 
down noxious weeds when your neighbor does not trouble to do so. Most of the weeds 
are introduced by sheep from the large estates, and the rapidity with which most of them 
spread is surprising. About five years ago I saw two or three star thistles at a certain 
spot on the road. I came to the place two years later, and was surprised to see the increase, 
but last November I passed the same place and the whole road was full of them, and 
the owner will have considerable trouble to destroy them. United action should be taken 
to destroy all noxious weeds.” Mr. Fisher had been rather fortunate in not having 
been troubled with noxious weeds. He regarded stinkwort as a noxious weed, but he 
remembered some years ago when stinkwort first appeared in the State that a professor 
of agriculture went so far as to say that, as the roots of the plant went down into the 
subsoil and loosened it, better crops would be grown. There had been great neglect 
on the part of landowners, resulting in the spr^td of the plant over the State. Star 
thistles required to be out right out of the ground to be got rid of. It was no use just 
cutting them, as had been done in places on Gulf Road. Mr. Tuck stated that on tlm plain 
land along Gulf Road weeds seemed to grow prolifically. It was a mistake to allow the 
plants to get in the seeding stage before cutting them. It was a good plan to go over 
the ground twice. District councils would do more good if they destroyed the weeds 
in the earlier stages of their growth. There was much to be done in regard to weeds in 
this State, and the Government and district councils should see that the destruction was 
taken in hand. In some places land was overrun with weeds. Mr. Roediger thought 
that if they had a noxious weed that was worse than others it was stinkwort. There 
was great need to deal with star and other kinds of thistles. The district roads seemed 
to be the worst for noxious weeds at present. Fanners cut them down in the paddocks, 
but the weeds flourished on the roads to spread the seed. Mr. Anderson said if the noxious 
weeds were to be eradicated, it was only by everyone doing his share of the work that 
it would be accomplished. The seeds with down on them were carried for miles by the 
wind and on the backs of sheep. On his farm there was a waterway, and seeds of all 
kinds were brought down ; and amongst others he had noticed wild onions and soursops. 
It was almost impossible to destroy the soursops, but he had the onions in check. 
Neville indorsed what had been said about star thistles and other weeds being noxious, 
but it was a question whether they should include artichokes as noxious weeds. Those 
who had cows found the artichokes were a valuable fodder, and the cows were very fond 
of them. Horses, too, were fond of them, and would paw the ground to get at the roots. 
Diy bible was unknown among cows that fed on artichokes during the dry weather. 
Stinkwort could be destroyed by running scarifier harrows over the ground just as the 
plants came up. They had to be very careful when the weed b^an to s^^. There 
was then a little gummy fluff on the plant which would kill sheep by the dozen. Some 
years ago he lost a number of valuable sheep which had been put in a paddock where 
there was stinkwort in the stage he had mentioned. He opened some of the sheep and 
found the rough part of the stomach full ot the little burr of the stinkwort seed. It was 
only for about a week during a certain stage of its growth that sheep could be safely put 
on stinkwort land. Wild turnip was the worst weed he knew of. At Snowtown at one 
time one farmer had six or eight men pulling up this weed. Mr. Burden thought the 
Noxious Weeds Act required to be amended. Nearly all the plantations in Baiaklava 
had the Bathurst bur iu them, and the wild onion was growing up towards the cemetery. 
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Ho agreed with Mr. HeviUe as to the fodder value of artichokes. Mr. Wagner thot^ht 
landowners should take more care in clearing their lands of weeds. Whenever he noticed 
sjtty of the weeds Sibout hia plaice he bad out l^eiu up thoroughly, and was not troubled 
with that patch again. He was not troubled with the weeds on the roads adjoining 
bis property, but farther along the road was smothered with them. There were some 
star thistles near his farm, and he carted a load of straw and burned them off. Weeds 
needed to be cut down to the roots. It was useless to cut them level with the ground. 
He, did not consider artichokes a noxious weed, but where these would grow anything 
else would grow. Mr. Hoberts was not iuoubled with noxious weeds, because he lived 
back from the tracks taken by travelling sheep. Stinkwort might be regarded as a blessing 
in disguise, because it could be got rid of by cultivation. The Chairman was not troubled 
with noxious weeds. The land in his neighborhood was not strong- enough to grow them, 
and cultivation on their light land easily got rid of any that appeared there. Charlock 
was the worst weed they had to contend with. He beHeved wild turnip was a very bad 
weed. The artichokes grew along the banks of the river, and the cattle did well on them 
during the dry weather. 


. May 2#. 

Present. — Messrs. W. Pratt (chair), Zweek, Buzacott, Lehmann, Shepherd, R. M. and 
M. S. Longmire, A. A. and J. C. Schulze, J. Pratt, Ninnes, Pedler, J. S. McEwin, Best, 
Clarke, H. W. and W. O. Eime (Hon. See.), and three visitors.^ 

Agriculture in England. — ^Mr. J. J. Clarke delivered an interesting address on his 
recent trip to England, in the course of which he expressed the opinion that the South 
Australian farmer had very little to learn from the farmer in the Old Country as a general 
rule. In his travels through England he had not seen more than 200 acres of wheat. 
It was not the practice there to cut wheat for hay ; but grass was emt for this purpose. 
About a month after the grass had been cut the stubble shot out quite green again, and 
provided excellent feed for stock. Of the Afferent breeds of sheep which had come under 
his notice he preferred the Hampshire Downs, which was a jfine , class of sheep, and one 
that he thought would do well in this country. 


Blyth, Jane 25. 

Present. — ^Messrs. M. Coleman (chair); C. H. Zweok, J. S. McEwin, Clarke, Ninnes, 
W. and J. Pratt, J. C. and A. A. Schulze, W. O. Eime (Hon. Sec.). 

Drilling Seed. — ^In a discussion' on this subject members agreed that wheat that had 
been shallow drilled was, this year, ahead of the deep-drilled wheat. Mr. Ninnes drew 
attention to the fact that on some hard red patches the drill would not go in, and he had 
never known wheat to come up better than on these. Mr, McEwin had a piece of fallow 
which he had cultivated last winter before seeding, after seeding, and again in the spring. 
This had come up quicker and better than fallow that had been ploughed. Some fameis 
when putting in the seed never cultivated fallow ground before the drill. If there were 
any rubbish they used scarifier harrows, and always obtained a good crop. Mr. Coleman 
did not believe in cultivating before the drill if there were no rubbish. He had seen a 
farmer cultivate very deeply before’ the drill, and his wheat at the present time was hardly 
through the. ground, while those crops which had only been harrowed before the drill 
were' much more advanced. He thought it wise to harrow after the first rain following 
the drillmg. If used at the proper time, a set of harrows was one of the most useful 
implements on the farm. 


dare. May 4. 

Present. — ^Messrs.. D. McKenzie (chair), C. T. Jarman, A. Hill, E. S. Walker, A. Pycroft, 
E. Victorsen, S. Chambers, D. Eorbes^ J. Berridge, C. Scott, C. J. Radford, T. W* H. Lee, 
M. L. Nolan, J. Dux, D. M«izie, P. R. PasGoe, J. Scales, T. W. Maynard, J. Evans, P. H. 
Knappstein (Hon. S^.), and one visitor. 

Question Box. — ^In reply to a question as to whether it was advisable to use bluestone 
by itself as a winter spray, and, if not, what strength of Bordeaux mixture it would be 
advisable to use now as a spray, Mr. T. H. W. Lee said good results were to be had by 
uring bluestone alone at the strength of llh. of bluestone to from ISgalls. to 20gall8. of 
water. This , should be used to spray the trees at the present time. Members thought 
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the best times to spray young peaches sufferiE^ with curl leaf, were the present and in 
the spring, Bordeaux mixture being used. ^ ^ . 

Irbioatiok. — ^The following paper was read by C. Scott: — “Irrigation in this 
district, if well carried out, w3l certainly pay. First of all we will take the curfants, not 
on a large scale, but on an area of from one to six acres — enough for one man to look 
after and irrigate as it should be done. As for the water supply, that is easily obtained by 
well-sinking, and on most places a good supply can be got fairly near the surface. I 
have a well on my place about 50ft. deep, and have 8ft, to 9ft. of water in it. This would 
give me enough to flood my vineyard several times a year. If I had had the apjplianc^ 
to flood my vines twice during the hot spell that occurred during the past season it would 
have made a wonderful difference to my crop. What would be the most useful plant 
and do the best work in a garden ? I would not recommend the windmill, because one 
cannot always depend on the wind keeping the storage taidrs fulL ^ I was told that those 
who were depending on m^'last year had to draw water for their stock and horses. I 
would therefore recommend a small portable petrol engine to drive a pump to force the 
water direct to the vines. If the vineyard is on a rise, a storage tank will have 
used. The whole plant — engine and pump — could be purchased for about £60. The 
engine could also be used to drive a chaffoutter. If we were to irrigate, would ow 
currants be any better ? I think they would, because I have a vine under a tap, and it 
always has a for heavier crop, and the fimit is as good a flavor as the others, and the berry 
is larger. Therefore irrigation is profitable. Would irrigation bring about more diseases 
than we already have ? I do not think it would. As it is we have oidium in the currants. 
This, they say, is caused by the piesenoe of too much moisture in the ground. Last y w 
we had a lot of oidium, which we put down to the extreme wet ; but the crop was a far 
heavier one, and the loss incurred through oidium was not nearly as g:^t as the loss 
incurred thm year through dry weather ; therefore if you irrigate you will come out on 
the right side, even if irrigation does favor oidium, which can be almost completely 
overcome by freely using sulphur at the right time.” Mr. J arman thought that irrigation 
was not necessary for fniit trees and vines in this district, but dairymen sh^d practice 
it largely with lucerne-growing. Mr. Scales said that if a gardener had an irrigation pl^t 
he ooidd use it at his <ffscretion, and. need not irrigate his garden in years when this 
was not needed. Mr. Victorsen said there was not sufficient water to be obtain^ in this 
district for irrigation, and that the writer had underestimated the cost of an irrigation 
plant. Irrigated fruit was always larger, but it was deficient in sugar. Mr. I^x said 
that most people who went in for irrigation commenced on too largo a scale, and so got 
poor results. He did not think it profitable to irrigate fruit trees and vines. 


Gawler River, May 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in:) 

Present.— Messrs. A. J. Bray (chair), Davis, A. M., W. J., J. H., and 0. A. Dawkins, 
Dunn, B. Hillier, Leak, Hayman, Higgins, and F. Bray (Hon. Sec.), 

Irrioattok. — ^Mr. A. J. Bray delivered an interesting address, in which he stated that 
in some countries where the raSafall was deficient the populace depended entirely on irri^- 
tion for the raising of crops. To successfully carry out an irrigation scheme the quality 
of the water was first to be considered. For the irrigation of fruit trees the practiceof 
fioodmg was preferable to that of running the water through channels. Sprinklers, 
as a general rum, were not to be recommended. As to whether water at 6d. per l,00(^aUs. 
could be profitably used for irrigation, the view was expressed that as a means of ^ving 
a crop from total failure, this might be utilised. The growing of lucerne with water at 
that price on.a large scale would not pay ; but if a person had no other.means of securing 
green feed for his stock, a small crop could be ^vantageously irrigated. Mr. A. M. 
Dawkins said one of the dangers of irri^tion was that of. bringing salt to the surface. 
A good supply of humus was essential where irrigation was carried on to any extent.- 
If this were absent the soil would become washed out, and would bake very ea^y. 
Reference was. made to the possibility of irrigarion on the lands adjoining the Biver. 
Murray. 


Greenock, Jane 1. 

Present.— Messrs. A. Gr. Heinzs (ohau-), G. 0. Tummel, R. Tummel, J, Jungfer, J. 0. 
Jaensch, 0: liemoh, A Nitsohke, B. Nit^ohke, H. Kock, F. S. Pfeiffer, G. F. B. Gniel, 
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lu A* Traeger, E. Bookmann, 0. Semmler, R. E. Radford, P. Gehling, B. Geyer, 0. Krtiger, 
J. G. Arnold, W. Roenfeldti, W. B. Siebo, and J. Koschade (Hon. Sea). 

Germination op Wheat and Maize. — The Hon. Secretary gave an interesting 
^dress on this subject, illustrating his remarks by bisecting a grain of -wheat, and explain- 
ing the function of various parts of the grain in regard to the germination. The historical 
origin of the maize plant was discussed, and its value as a food for cattle, pigs, and poultry 
was pointed out. 


Mallala, Jane 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16Jin.) 

Judging Draught Horses at Agricultural Shows. — ^Mr. James Naim, in a paper 
on this subject, stated that in his opinion considerable good would follow the introduction 
of a system of judging draught horses at agricultural shows which would enable the public 
and the owners to see exactly where the faults He in their horses. To the ordinary indi- 
vidual attending the show very Kttle information was forthcoming in regard to the various 
defects or strong points of the animals submitted for competition. He suggested t^t 
a description of the perfect type of horse, -with measurements and proportions, should be 
used by judges as a standard. The horse could be judged from tins, and allotted points 
for various characteristics. These points could be marked on a card, and this could be 
attached to the howe during the show, and be open to inspection by the pubHc. By 
this means the public would become educated in regard to the best type of horse to breed. 


Salisbury, Jane 4. 

Present. — ^Messrs. E. Moss, R. King, McNicol, A. J. Harvey, Tate, Erost, Bussenschutt, 
McGlashan, Shepberdson, Illman, Co<ier, T. and H. B. Judd, Patterson, Hooper, 
Urlwin, and Baylis. 

General Management op the Farm. — ^Mr. Patteiaon read a paper on this subject, as 
follows ; — '■* To successfully manage a farm from small beginnings and little cash at start- 
ing is not so easy as a number of people, who have not had to go through that ex- 
peiienoe, may imagine. As they travel through the country, they see in places fine farm 
homest^ds, with good fences, up-to-date imjdements, good stock, &c., and think what 
a tine time the farmer has ;■ but they very often lose sight of the fact that it has perhaps 
taken years and years of hard work, thrift, practical experience of how best to cultivate 
to get the best results, the best implements to use for difierent purp^^Mses, oamful breeding 
and. cuUing of stock of all kinds, to bring the farm to its presenl condition. To farm 
with success, when you have to depend on your own efiorts, it is well to go slowly for a 
lew y^rs ; and my experience has taught me never -to attempt -to do more than can be 
done well, A small farm well tOled is better than a big acreage badly tilled ; and a small 
ni^ber of good stock well cared for better than a lot of poor ones, especially in so far as 
niilkmg cows, sheep, pigs, fowls, &c., are concerned, as these side lines pay well ; and if 
breeding you will always find, if you are a good judge of what you require, your best 
investment is to buy the best sire your pocket will allow. A few pounds or shillings 
extra, as the case may be, is money well spent. Never buy an animal for a sire just because 
it is cheap. Then we must take into account the fact that seasons vary and prices fluc- 
tuate ; but I have noticed that there is always some particular line selling well ; so do 
not put all your eggs in one basket. Each must decide, according to the size and locality 
of the farms and the nearness of market, which class of stock will best suit requirements 
and give the best results over a number of years, Eor instance, pigs were selling at a 
good price for a few years. Some few months ago small pigs were hardly worth carting 
about; now they are returning a payable price again. BVom present appearance it is 
likely to be a bad lambing season, but that is no reason why one should give up breeding 
fe»t lambs, because of one year’s failure. Even with the best management one "will have 
failures, as the rainfall, after all, has the most to do with the success. I will now give an 
out^e of my expel ience of farm management; and, to give members present a chance to 
criticise it, will apply it to the farms around Salisbury, although I have not been hero 
long enough to know what the distot is like in a favorable season. The first is a 
good water supply. In thm district good stock water is obtainable almost anywhere 
at shallow depths by sinking, so this is not a very serious question. However, in some 
dmfaMte it is a serious matter, and a great drawback. Then we come to the main businese 
u ™_“^®r“^owing hay or grain, as the case may be. Owing to its being close to 
the Adelaide market, hay is the main crop in the locaHty. On many farms the whole 
crop 18 out for hay, and when it is at a good price this is by far the most profitable course 
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to adopt. This is the case in almost any season, if the farmer has the teams with which 
to cart his own, and has a small holding, and can do the bulk of the work without having 
to spend too much in employing labor, &o. But seasons vary and prices fluctuate, and 
I question very much if it would always pay one like myself, who has to employ aU labor 
required in the harvest time, except that which I can do myself, or anyone cropping, say, 
from 150 acres upwards, to out the whole area for hay, as one can grow wheat, oats, or 
barley. Because a farmer reaps some of his crop, that is no reason why he need sell 
it at the market price for wheat to the flourmill. There is a growing demand for good 
seed wheat, &o., and for good clean seed, true to name, a reliable grower can always 
get from Is. to 3s. or 4s. for some varieties above market rates. A few of the reasons 
why this is so are : first, it takes a good deal of extra time and trouble, in pickling, to keep 
the different varieties separate, both in seeding and harvest time ; and then the majority 
of farmers get a change of seed from somewhere every year, or experiment with some 
new variety. I prefer sowing several vstrieties, and can recommend Improved Dart's 
Imperial, Newman’s Early, Le Huguenot, Baroota, Majestic, Gallants, or White Tuscan, 
and Kin^s Early; but the last two are susceptible to red rust. They are all good hay 
wheats, and there is a good demand for them as seed wheat. It is here that a farmer’s 
experience and good management pay, f.e., to meet the requirements of chaff merchants 
and seed wheat buyers. On a farm suitably subdivided, worked on a three years’ rotation, 
in a district like tli^, a farmer should be able to breed a few foals and keep cows and sheep 
also. We will take the horse first. If possible, breed some every year, as there is generally 
abundance of natural grass and hay available. The trouble very often is to get a suitable 
sire. My experience has been that very often what we consider the best horse travelling 
has for too many mares. The only success I have had so far is by patronising local stallion 
owners. In nearly every farming district we now find leading farmers, who have a number 
of good brood mares of their own, who keep a stallion, and this gives the small owner a 
chance. . These owners wiU not take too many mares, and in most cases will insure. The 
usual course is for £1 to be paid at service, and if there is no foal, no more has to be paid. 
I place the brood mare first as a revenue-producing animal on the farm. Next comes 
the cow, and every farmer should keep from two upwards ; but it is usually unwise to 
keep a numbei of cows and keep sheep as well on a small farm. If you have good milkers 
and the available space and labor to look after them well, and grow some green fodder or 
make ensilage, they should give a larger return than sheep, but far more labor is 
required. Every farmer should make his fences sheep-proof, even if he only fattens 
a few sheep for his own use and to help keep the fallow clean. Lamb-breeding 
pays well. Either the pure Merino, which will do for wool or [as fat lambs under 
favorable conditions, or the crossbred, are profitable. Buy a line of six-tooth Merino 
ewes and mate them with one of the English breed of rams. I prefer the Shrop., but 
it is only a matter of opinion. Whatever sort you prefer, get a good one of its kind. 
Many prefer the crossbred ewe, but you caimot always get a line of these ewes. They 
are quickly bought up, as they are good mothers and very prolific breeders. Pigs are 
also a good side line. If you intend breeding, make a few good sties, and if a naturally 
dry and well-drained position is not available it is advisable to pave them, as pigs will not 
thrive in slush. Fence in a small plot around the sties, so that in fine weather and summer 
time the pigs can have the run of it. Sow an acre or two with barley, and begin cutting 
it when about a foot high. With a little grain or peas this will keep your breedixig sows 
in good condition. Give them some crushed grain or pollard while they are rearing 
their young. There are several good breeds to choose from. I have bred from the pure 
Berkshire, and also crossed this breed with the British Black, which is a very quick grower. 
They realise good prices as slips, as they are a good size at three months old. A& most 
farmers here sell their milk, they would have to grow peas, barley, or wheat, or buy same 
at a reasonable cost if they went in for baconers, or their profit would be very small. 
I have not had experience with ducks, geese, or turkeys, but fowls pay well if properly 
managed and a good laying strain is kept. White Leghorns, Black Orpingtons, and also 
Silver Wyandottes are good farmers’ fowls. To keep fowls of all the colors of the rainbow, 
fed on screenings, roosting on machinery of all sorts, or trees, and wood heaps, is to court, 
disaster. To make poultry pay you must breed fowls that will lay when eggs are selling 
at a good price, or all the year round, and to do this you must buy eggs, or a cockerel 
and hens, from a reliable breeder of the particular breed you fancy. Personally I can 
recommend White Leghorns and Black Orpingtons. They are both splendid layers, 
and the Black Orpington cockerels are fine heavy birds and mH bring from 2s. fid. upwards 
in the market. When breeding, put np two small pens, one for the White L^homs 
and the other for Black Orpingtons. Pick out your best layers from eaeh breed — ^from 
three to six is ample— and mate these. Blacks m May or June, and the Whites in June 
or July, and breed right on until November, A wire-netting yard and iron shed with 
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roosts for tlie hens outside wiU also be required. Always pen up young cockerels, ^and fatten 
them for market as soon as they are from two to three monw old. If you want infor- 
mation on feeding, &;c.,‘ you cannot do better than look up the poultry notes in newspapers. 
My paper would hardly be complete without a word about farm buildings, jSsc, We must 
have rain-proof sheds for our machinery, and a good stable, bam, ^l5C.” 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

CTO BUTE.) 

Pine Forest, May 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISin.) 

Pebsbnt. — M essrs. D. Carman (chair), C. Schultz, A Hewett, W. Smelt, S. Barr, A. 
Nelson, R. B. Goodiidge (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

InDPOKT Bury on Super. — It was resolved that the Branch stron^y object to a duty 
being placed on imported super., and that it join with other Branches in protesting against 
the proposal. 

PrcEZiiKG Wheat. — ^In a discussion on this subject Mr. Oarman stated that in many cases 
pickling hampered the germination of the seed, but if wheat were badly affected with 
bunt it was ^ways wise to pickle it. He had once secnred a clean crop from smutty 
seed by uang lib. of bluestone to every bag. He ipreferied to pickle on a good floor. 
Memb^ generally favored clipping. 

Hombsteaj) MEETma. — The meeting was held at the homestead of 1^. G. Schultz. 
Memibeis inspected a useful crushpen made as follows : — A yard l^t. by lOft. was enclosed 
with a fence consisting of posts 5ft. high and^bin. in diameter; 4in. by Sin. rails were 
used. A gate of the ^me material was fast^ed with strong hinges on 'one side, about . 
2ft. from the end, and made to open inwards. The colt was run into the yard, and, 
as the gate was ppen^, was forced against the rails. The gate was fastened to a strong 
post; 6^ in this manner a mnoshpen was formed. Two two-year-old colts were much 
admired by niembera 

Cabb ov MACHOfERYJ— The Hon. Secretary read the following paper on this subject : — 
“ 1 do hot Hke to see outbuildings too close together, as in case of fire there is more danger 
of extensive damage. , It has l^n proved that iron n>ofs are far the best for buildings, 
because of the safely from fire and the catchment they provide for water. No matter how 
well a roof Im been put on, it will, in time, leak, and the stable in wet seasons 
will be damp, if stone is plentifal, nothing is better than stone walls. There are many 
good substanlaal bams and stables built by amateurs to be seen in this district. Unfor- 
tunately, stone is very scarce in some parts, so that-either timber pi iron must be used. 
Tlmre are also some splendid hay sheds, and some farmers have stable, hay shed, and engine 
and chaff shed under one roof, which is very handy, but rather congested in the event of a 
fire. Iron roofing is the cheapest in the loz^ run, as when once erected it lasts for years. 

I have tried cold water paint for iron walls, and have found it good, as it does not rub off 
or wash off with the rain. Many people are rather neglectml with their implements. 
Th^ see that their Harness is kept oiled, but paint on thmr machmery is often forgotten. 
It is a good plan to have all machinery well cleaned immediately after use, and then any 
worn parts can be repaired. Paint Imryesting macbineiy one year, and wagons, drays, 
and drills the next * Ploughs, harrows, &c., would also benefit by a coat of paint occasion- 
ally. I would paint the hay frame mth either black elastic paint or boiling tar. Either 
is more durable and waterproof than paint.” 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Colton, June 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

PteBSEXT. — ^Messrs. E. H, Whitehead (chair), W. H. Bam^ F. Shipard, G. Lewis, 
P, P, Kmnj, R. Hull, M. B, Kenny, L, Larwood, and W. J, McBeath (Hon. See.), 
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Shabb IPABMiNa. — Mr. M. D, Kenny contributed a paper on this subject. To Start a 
new farm on shares, he said, one required to lay out £1,000 as follows Three tons 
galvanized iron, £60 ; timber, and erection of same, £25 ; two 50,000gall.. tanks, £100 ; 
eight horses at £30 each, £240 ; one eight-furrow plough, £40 ; one 18-disc drill, £50 ; 
one harvester, £90 ; wagon, £60, tip dray, £20 ; wire and wire netting, £100 ; harness for 
horses, £25 ; clearing 300 acres, £170 ; miscellaneous, £20. The person to take charge 
should be a good horsediiver and handy with machinery. The usual conditions under 
which share farming was undertaken were that the landlord found the above materials, 
all of which were to be in good order and up to date. The other party kept all machinery 
in repair and delivered the landlord’s wheat to the nearest port or railway station. After 
instancing cases of share farming which had come under the writer’s notice, the |>aper 
continued — “ The success of share farming depends to a large extent on how t^e landlord 
and share man get on. The share man should be helped as much as possible, as the better 
it pays him the better it pays the landlord. Some land is far more easily worked, and 
cleared than other. Different conditions require different methods.’’ 


Coorabie, June 7. 

!Pbesbnt. — ^Messrs. 0. T, Giles (chair), Hobbs, Roberts, Kingsley, Gregory, and one 
visitor. 

Rabbit Destbugtiob'. — A lengthy discussion took place as to the best method of 
destroying rabbits. Mr. Kingsley, who had tried various means, was of the opinion 
that the most effective destructive agent was the poison cart. Some members favored 
the use of sandalwood twigs and strychnine paste. 


Elbow Hill, May 25. ^ 

Present. — ^Messrs. Cooper (chair), G. Dunn, A. Ohilman, F. Freeth, C. JaoobsV E* 
Storey, L. Wheeler, S. and E, Wake, H. Wheeler, and G, Wake (Hon. Sec.). . ' , 

Destroying Rabbits. — The Chairman contributed a paper on this subject, in which 
he expressed the view that 1.000 rabbits would eat as much grass as would keep nearly 
200 sheep, and it therefore behoved the farmer to keep his paddocks free from this pest. 
The most satisfactory method of destruction was by, means of the poison oart,. 
should be used from the 20th February each, year until the rabbits were completely deped 
out. It was useless for one farmer to endeavor to clear out the vermin ; united. action>as 
absolutely necessary, and this should be made compulsory. Farmers should enclose their 

holdings with 4ft. wire netting of l||in. mesh, which would effectively keep out the rabbits if 
tbe bottom of the wire were buried to a depth of at least 9in. He w£w of the opinion that all 
three-chain roads in the district should be reduced to one chain, and the other two chains 
leased or sold to the adjoining landholders, as the roads at present were breeding grounds 
for rabbits. In discussing the subject Mr. Chilman said the poison cart was a veiy effec- 
tive means of dealing with rabbits, but there was a danger of sheep piokii^ up the baits. 
Sandalwood sticks and stiychnine were most satisfactory. Mr. Dunn did not think it 
necessary to erect 4ft. netting fences. It would be found that the purpose would be seryed 
by using 3ft. netting if the fences were properly constructed. The Hon. Secretary* drew 
attention to. the necessity of erecting suiteble gates and giving due attention to the 
netting, fences, when erected. 

Import Dctyt on Super. — ^The Branch entered an emphatic protest against the propopal 
to impose an import duty on superphosphate. 


Kopplo/May 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.} . ' * 

Frbsent. — ^Messrs. F. Richardson (chair), R. F. Richardson, H. Thompson, G. and 
M. Howard, G. B., M. T., and T. Gardner (Hon. Sec), and one viator. 

Import Duty on Super. — ^The proposal to impose a duty on imported superphosphate 
was discussed by members, who expressed au opinion strongly against the suggestion. 

Fattening Sheep on (5eiappbi> Hay. — ^The Hon, Secretary reported that he, had 
made attempts to fatten sheep on chaffed hay. The shtep fretted a good deal, and did 
ijot eat sufficiently well to fatten. The average amount of food consumed per sheep 
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for 61 days was Iflbs. per day. No improvement in their condition was noticeable at 
the end of the test. 

F4BM By-prodticts. — ^Mr. T. Gardner read the following paper: — “Farmers in this 
district could pay more attention to by-products on their farms with considerable advan- 
tage to themsSves in many cases. Many parts are well suited for raising .and fottening 
pigs, which all farmers -should keep. Pigs are very profitable,^ as they have big litters 
which grow very quickly if well kept and fed. Peas are splendid for fattening pigs, and 
they grow well in this district. They should be sown fairly ^rly, and it pays to prepare 
the land well for them. Harrow well after sowing, so that they can be raked without 
raising dirt and clods. Vegetables could be grown on the fiats and along the banks of 
creeks. Heavy crops of onions and potatoes can be grown in suitable places in the district. 
Farmers should have a paddock of well- worked fallow on which to sow rape or other 
early green feed. This would soon be ready to fatten a few sheep for the winter, when 
mutton is always scarce and dear. It is a very good plan to put a fair dressing of supei. 
on the grazing land, as this brings up a better body of :bed and there is more nutriment 
in it if the land is manured. If farmers paid more attention to such points as having a 
few small paddocks near the homestead, cultivating a few acres of lucerne, and keeping 
three or four good cows and a good number of poultry, the returns from the farm would 
be considerably enhanced.” [We should have l&ed to have read the views of other 
members on some of the side lines touched upon in this paper. — ^E d.] 


Miltalie, May 25. 

■ (Average annual rainfall, 14Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. P. Story (chair), J. W. and E. Story, F. P. Aim, A, R. S. Ramsey* 
F. Jacobs, T. A. and M. H. Wilson, W. G. Smith, P. G. Wilson, W. E. Hier (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitors. 

Fences, Stock, and Implements. — A discussion took place on the paper read by 
Mr. A. R. S. Ramsey at the last mating, and published on page 1188 of the June issue. 
Mr. Wilson did not think it wise to use only wooden posts in fencing. He would also 
iron; with which opinion the majority of members agreed. Mr. F. Jacobs thought 
fences should not be lower than 3ft. lOin., and that they should be tied with No. 12 
galvanh^ wire. No useful purpose would be served ‘by placing a wire half-way down 
the netting,^ but if such a wire were put in it was essential that it should be galvanized, 
as a black iron wire would cause the netting to rust in about three years. The posts 
could be put more than 9ft. a^rt without materially affecting the stability of the fence. 
Mr. Hier said that time spent in putting up good sheds was time well expended. Horses 
could be kept fat while at hard work if they were well cared for. They should be given 
plenty of time for their morning feed, and while less time was necessary for the midday 
m^l, the quality of the feed should always be first class. Mr. Wilson thought No. 8 
wire was most suitable for tying barbed wire to the posts, and he would tie the netting 
in more places than was usually done. Mr. Aim thought the posts would be quite close 
enough if put in at intervals of 12ft. The Chairman thought 3ft. Sin. was quite high 
enough for fences. Foals should be turned into a good grass paddock ; this would give 
them a start in life. Mr. Smith would put posts in the ground at least 16in. if the fence 
was anything above 3ft. in height. He was of the opinion that in future concrete posts 
would be generally u^d for fencing. In reply, Mr. Ramsey said the fence he advocated 
was not too high ; if it were any lower the animals would jump over. He admitted that 
iron posts were useful, but thought that good white mallee would last as long as could 
be desired. He had no difficulty in keeping horses- fat when working hard, but he had 
found it very necessary to keep the stables' clean to prevent outbreaks of disease. 

Fabmbbs’ Experiments. — ^Mr. P, G. Wilson, in a paper on this subject, expressed 
the view that as a general rule the farming community omitted to cany out as many 
experiments as could be reasonably expected of it. The agricultural districts in the State 
ooveri^ a vast area, and therefore the classes of soil and the rainfalls were diversified, 
and different classes of cultivation were necessary. The most important line of experi- 
nmn'te was that connected with the working of the soil. Very often men living in- the same 
^triot and owning similar land advocate entirely different methods of cultivation, and 
it was only by experimenting that it could be decided which was right. To ascertain 
whether deep or shallow {doughing returned the better results it was only necessary 
to take a small paddock and plough one-half of it to a depth of, say, 5in., and the other 
]tolf 2in. The seed bed should be well prepared, and the same quantity of manure and 
seed should be applied to each plot. Separate harvesting would reveal which weis the 
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bettor me^od. Sxperupeute should &lso be zu^e with the view of obtaiiiuig information 
as to the best way of conserving moisture. It was recognised that there was insufficient 
rainfall in one season to enable a good crop to be reaped off a large proportion of the 
l®'^ds in the State. It was therefore advisable for the farmer to practise 
the system of fallowing which would conserve the largest amount of moisture in the 
j i?^ T should ^ve early attention to his fallow. Kubbish should be burnt off, 

and the land should be skimmed over with a light implement in March. This would buiy 
the weeds and assist in retaining the early rains in the soil. When the time came to plough, 
in June or July, it would be found that land treated in this way would work up much more 
finely. There should be no need to stop the fallowing on account of the ground turning 
up too cloddy. The cleianmg of the land of weeds was another point worthy of considera- 
tion, and in different districts different implements would be found most suitable for doing 
this. Only by experiment could the farmer decide which was the best for hiTn to use. 


Penong, June 

(Average annual rainfall, 12Jin.) 

Fbbsbnt. — ^Messrs. Saunders (chair), Stiggants, A, Brook, J. Oats (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Hahaowing Before or After Drilling.— In reply to a question as to whether 
it was better to harrow before qr after drilling, Mr. Stiggants instanced cases in which 
crops had been benefited by being harrowed after they were up Sin. or 4in. He thought 
the Bagster country would grow better crops if they were harrowed after being drilled, 
as moisture would be conserved in the soil. The Chairman thought that to drill without 
harrowing was^ a waste of seed, as a considei^ble portion would not be covered, and the 
birds and rabbits would take tl^. The Hon. Secretary said his land was of a loose nature, 
and if drilled before rain would run together after the drill, and the seed would be covered 
without the necessity of harrowing. If it were drilled when the ground was wet, however, 
it was necessary to harrow after the drill ; but in the event of the ground being very wet 
he would not put the seed in. 

Plottghinq New Lanr. — ^In discussing the best depth to which to plough new land, 
the Hon. Secretary gave his opinion that it was better to plough shallow the first year. 
He generally ploughed only just deep enough to turn the soS over, and seldom to a depth 
of more than 4m. for fallowing on the range; though, perhaps for the boxbush country 
deeper ploughmg would be necessary. The Chairman said there were some parts that 
could not be ploughed deep with advantage, as the rubble would be turned up, which 
would be detrimental. One of hjs neighbors in the early days of the district ploughed 
deep, and the field did not for several years return a crop that paid for the trouble of reap- 
mg ; that was on plain land. Mr, Stiggants h^d found that at Bagster ploughing Sin. 
deep the first year gave a greater yield of straw and also grain. For fallowing he advocated 
ploughing to a depth of 4in. 


Shannon* April 27. 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. Proctor (chair), Cronin, J. and M. Wilkin, Fleming, Carey* 
Williams, H. Proctor, F. Proctor, Gordon, W. and H. Glover, J. J. Cronin (Hon. Sec.). 

The Agricultilral Bureau. — ^The Hon. Secretary contributed the following paper t — 
“ There are numbers of people nominated as members of a Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau who do not seem to know what that institution really is ; or who, knowing what 
the Bureau is, do not realise the vast benefit that it is to the State whose chief industry 
is agriculture. Without a special department managed by enthusiastic experts of wheat- 
breeding, wheat-gromng in South Australia would, soon be a thing of the past. Everyone 
must admit that science is becoming more interwoven into farming, especially wheat- 
prowing, every year. . It is the duty of every member of every Branch to take an interest 
in the Bureau, and keep the Branches going by their attendance. It is the custom 
locally to adjourn the meetings during the busy times of the year. This is quite right, 
as in the harvest time some members work until fairly late ; but I do not think anyone 
would be seriously inoonvenienoed to attend during the rest of the year.’* 
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Yabmana* May Z5. . 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. N. MoCallum (chair), J. E., J. G., and H, Rohei'tson, G. W. 
Story, W. E, Schuman, P. H. Binke, A. Binke, J. G. Pengilly, W. W. Lindsay, 
L. S. SfJTothers, C. E. Erost, M. K. Erost (Hon- Sec.), and six visitors. 

Vegetables. — Mr. L. S, Strothers dealt with this subject in a paper, in which he 
stated that a very good crop of useful vegetables, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, 
turnips, peasj'and beans could be grown with the expenditure of a little time and patience, 
dabbles, cauliflowers, and lettuce should be grown in rich soil, and should be given a good 
dressing of stable manure well turned under. Every care should be taken with the 
young plants, as they were easily broken. Planting should be done just prior to or 
after a fall of rain. A somewhat sandy soil was required for turnips and peas. These 
crops could be well sown with a drill. The practice was to set the drill to sow IflOlbs. 
to 2001bs. of super, to the acre and thoroughly mix Hb. to 21b8. of turnip seed with the 
super., 21bs. of seed being sufficient for one acre. When sowing turnips in a small garden 
one packet should sow half a square chain. If sown broadcast it was necessary to mix 
the seed with damp ashes. Where peas were sown with a drill it should be set to sow 
eight pecks of peas and SOlbs. to lOOIbs. of super, to the acre ; 21in. should be left be- 
tween the rows. When sown in a small way they should be put in 6in. apart with 2ft. 
between the rows. Broad beans were the best for winter, and should be sown 6m. apart 
and 3ft, between the rows. Carrots and parsnips were difficult to grow, and should 
have a trench 18in. deep dug for them, to be half filled with manure. Mr. J. N. McCallum 
said that though the practice of sowing peas 6in. apart might be all right in rich soils, 
he had-found that in poor soil they did better sown thicker, say lin. apart, as they helped 
to support each other. Mr. Strothers, in reply, said 4in. or 6in. was preferable. 


Yadnarle, May 25. 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. Brown (chair), L. H. Marston, J. A. Kruger, G. A., C., and E. 
Dreckow, E. W. and A Jericho, A. Spriggs, 0. W. Mowat, B. B. Beer, R. Parbes, E. 
Stubings, G. Kobelt, J. J. Beer (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Horses, Cows, I^gs, and Potjltry. — J. A. Kruger read the following paper : — 
‘‘Every farmer should breed his own horses. Horseflesh is very expensive, and the 
farmer who has a good draught colt to sell is as well ofl as the one who has a hundred 
bags of wheat, as prices are ruling at present. As soon as our scrub lands become more de- 
veloped it wiU be an' easy matter to raise a few foals each year. Horses that are bred 
on a farm are generally better than horses bred on a station. They are more docile, 
and frequently turn out better workers. If the sire is a good-tempered animal and the 
dam is a good, kindly worker, the progeny will most likely be good. The Suffolk Punch 
is better than the heavy draught for farm work, because it is more active and hardy. 
I cmisider this breed the best plough horse, because it is more clean legged, and does not 
tire so quickly on heavy land. It is strongly built and possesses good bone. For the wagon 
I am in favor of the CI;^e.sdale, because it can carry more weight and is capable of drawing 
heavier loads than the lighter breeds. Every farmer should keep three or four cows. 
MIk and butter are a great help in the household. Bo not keep many young cattle, 
as they are slow in growing and are rough on the fences. I prefer the Shorthorn to any 
other breed. They are the best all-round cattle for the farmer. Have two cows in milk 
at a time, so that milk and butter may be available all the year through. A good cow 
should average 71bs. to Slbs, of butter per week. They will do very well on cocky chaff 
mixed with a little hay chaff. An acre of sorghum or maize should be sown for the summer 
months. Pigs can be kept at a profit if managed systematically. They can be kept very 
cheaply on the farm. A few acres of barley should be sown each year to provide feed. 
The Berkshire is better than any other bre^ for bacon, and pigs of this breed are very 
easily kept in condition. Earmers should cure enough bacon for their own use. Poultry 
should always be kept in good numbers to provide a supply of eggs for the farmer’s house- 
hold. .There is always a good demand for any surplus. Fowls can make a good. living 
in the farmyard, and there is nothing that goes to waste if they are allowed to run loose. 
White Leghorns are the best layers; Silver Wyandottes are a good all-round fowl for 
laying and for the table,” In discussing the paper Mr. Breofcow agreed with the writer 
that the Suffolk Punch was a good hardy horse for farm work. Mr. Brown preferred the 
Clydesdale, as it was of a quieter nature. Members agreed in the opinion that, although 
the station-bred horse was generally more hardy, the farm-bred animal the letter, 
as it was usually more quiet. 

Odtttng MaT i T . e e Shoots. — Members expressed the view that it was always advisable 
to out mallee shoots as dose to the ground as possible. • 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, May 31. 

(Average animal rainfall, 17 Jin.) 

PjftBSBNT.— Messrs. Bone (chair), G. E. and R. S'. Venning, Hill, Wall, Gurner, A. Mdge 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

The Farm. — ^Mr. A. J. R. Gumer contributed a paper in which he laid down some 
general principles regarding farming generally. The homestead, he said, should be put 
on rising ground, and should be surrounded by soil suitable for providing a garden and 
experimental plots. It should be as near the main road as possible, which obviated 
the necessity of making private roads. The proximity to water should be considered, 
and a belt of scrub surrounding the buildings to provide shelter was also a good idea. 
The house should face the main road, and the workmen’s quaiters should be handy to it. 
The workshop should be large enough to accommodate any machine likely to require 
repairing, and the implement shed, likewise, should be of sufficient dimensions to accom- 
modate all machinery and implements. The chafEcutter house should be alongside the 
bam, so that the ehaif could be easily stored, either in bins or bags. This barn could 
also hold the oats, &c., for horse feed, and the seed wheat and fertiliseis. The stables 
should, in this district, face the east, and be closed on the other sides. They should bo 
away from the house, so that the flies and odors did not reach it. The fowlhouses, pig- 
sties, and cowyards should likewise be as far as convenient from the house. The road 
along the buildings should be grubbed and made as well as possible, and plenty of room 
shotdd be left for the wagon, &c., to be turned round. The paddocks should, wherever. 

E racticable, be square, with those near the house rather small and those farther out 
trger, according to the idea of the farmer. If they were square they were eaaer to 
cidtivkte and cross plough, as there was not a long kind one way and a very short one 
the other. The paddocks should have some scrub left in them for shelter for stock at all 
times — summer and winter — and for breakwinds.* Pieces of land half a chain square 
should be left uncultivated in convenient places, to act as cleaning floors. A floor that 
had not been ploughed up coulcLbe kept fairly clean, and very little grain would be lost. 
If the cleaning floors were near the fence they; served for, two paddocks when a gateway 
was left tlmough the fence for the strippers, tiie road also should be along the line of fence, 
in order to serve two paddocks or more ail the way along. All the work on the farm should 
be well done, and aU fencing, buildings, stables, bams, &o., should be strong. The more 
substantial everything was the more economical it would be. In discussing the questioii, 
members gave their opinions as to where the different outbxiildings should be situated. 
Mr. Venning stated that the cowshed should be some distance from the stable, as cows 
were likely to gore the horses, and would also chew hamesrf if they got an opportunity. 
3Kgs should be kept in confinement, as they were very destructive^ 


Geraninm, May 31* 

Pbbsbnt, — ^M essrs. W. Mitchell (chair), I. J. and W. J. Mitchell, W./and F. Hammond, 
F. 0. Norton, MoAuUffe, G. Charlton, Lang, lithgow, Wendelboume, Dohnt, Threadgold, 
Bowden, Jacob, Pannell (Hon. Sec.), and six victors. 

PouMBY. — ^Mr. 0. B. Dohnt read a paper on this subject, in which he expressed the 
view that every farmer should keep about 100 young hens, The^ should be disposed of 
when they reached the age of two years ; and he had found it advisable not to keep to one 
breed, but preferred a few of several kinds — ^White Leghorns, Black Orpingtons, and 
Silver Wyandottes being good fanners’ fowls. However, these should not be allowed 
to intermix. Eggs should be selected from the best for incubationi. Hatching should 
he di^ontinued after October 1st. Chickens hatched after that date tended to become 
small, and were very susceptible to various poultry ailments. Hens were better 
for rearing chicks than the incuhators, as the latter required a great deal of atten- 
‘ tion. A good strain of fowls to the number of about 190 should go a considerable way 
towards paying the store account and keep the household in meat and eggs. In <Ms- 
ouBsing the subject Mr. F. Norton said that to make poultry pay a farmer must have 
speoku interest in and adaptability for the business, mr, Wendelboume thought a cross 
was better than the pure bree^, as the former were hardier. 
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Lameroo, Jane 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Pjbesbnt, — ^Messrs. E. J. Trowbridge (chair), F* W. and C. R. Eime, O’Connor, Thyer, 
Bose, Jericho, Leckie, Lehman, Sinclair, Marshall, W. J. and S. G. Trowbridge, Mathias, 
Wray, Blum, B. B, and A. J. H. Koch (Hon. S6c.). 

Bbebdino atstd MAEiAOBMBiirT OB Shbbp. — Ml. W. J. Trowbridge contributed a paper 
as follows ; — ^“,My object in writing this paper is to offer suggestions that may prove 
beneficial to the fermer, more especially the wheat farmer. The best sheep to keep on a 
farm are undoubtedly the Merinos. They are good doers, and as a rule do not cause 
trouble with the fences. Keep about 100 ewes for breeding purposes, besides a few for 
killing. There are several good breeds from which to choose the ram, viz., the Shropshire, 
l>orset Horn, Lincoln, Leicester, South Down, and Bomney Marsh. Of these the most 
fancied is the Shropshire, as it has proved a valuable early lamb getter. The lambs grow 
very quickly, and realise fancy prices. The ewes, if procured young (say four-tooth), 
will throw a lamb every year, and also cut a very good fleece ; but great care should be 
taken not to overstock. I have been keeping a few sheep ever since I came here, and 
although I have not gone in for them extensively, on account of the shortage of feed, 
I feel assured from the results 1 have had, that in the near future mixed farming will be 
carried on very profitably in this district. To grow heavy crops we must fallow, and 
what is more suitable for keeping fallow clean than a flock of sheep. They eat weeds 
that no other stock will eat, and, in addition, manure the ground. Even the farmers 
who cannot afford to buy ewes for breeding would do well by getting a few for killing 
purposes. The skins, if looked after, will help considerably in keeping the expenses 
down.” 

Mr. J. Marshall read the following paper : — “ In the southern part of this State, that 
is to say from Adelaide southwards, lancoln and crossbred sheep pay extraordinarily well. 
In these parts it is rather too cold and wet for Merinos to thrive as they do north of Adelaide. 
"When breeding in the South we usually select first cross ewes, from two-tooth up to full- 
mouth. These are produced from Merino ewes and a Lincoln sire. With these &st cross 
ewes we mate a Lincoln ram, if the lambs are required for wool and mutton ; but if for 
lamb production we use Sluopshire*, South Down, or Dorset “Horn rams. The ewes 
produced from the first cross ewes and the Lincoln ram are bred next to a Merino ram, 
thus producing a comeback. The ewes of this class are most eagerly sought for at the 
present time, and I believe bring higher prices than any other ewes for breeding purposes, 
that is, outside of stud classes. The wethers are among the very best as mutton Sleep, 
and are also in the first class as wool producers, often cutting as high as I51bs. of clean 
wool, bringing the highest price in the market. I have dressed a wether of tlfls class 
.. that cut 151bs. of wool and dressed llfilbs. of mutton, together with 161bs. of caul fat. 
Comeback ewes would be the best class for this district. I have also had some experience 
among Lincolns, as I bred a small stud for several years. In the first place I bought 
two Lincoln ewes. These lambed to a first-class Lincoln ram. From these ewes I got 
two ewe iambs. At 10 months old these ewe iambs, as hoggets, cut 121bs. of clean wool. 
The next year, as four-tooths, they both had Iambs. One of them had twins, and she cut 
that year, when rearing the two lambs, 12ibs. of wool ; but the other ewe, rearing one 
lamb, cut 151bs. of wool, and the three lambs cut about 61bs. of wool each. When choosing 
a Lincoln ram for the purpose of wool-growing, I should not select one that, if kept for 
stud purposes, would not cut ISlbs. to 201bs. of clean wool as a four-tooth. An ewe, 
if dry, should cut up to ISlbs. of wool For fat lamb production I have found no sire 
to equal the Shropsmre, if mated with the clas" of ewes which best suit the locality. The 
lambs are not wool-producers ; and I would ask you to bear in mind that a wool-producing 
lamb is not a good fattening lamb. With regard to the general management of sheep, 
it is necessary to give them plenty of feed and good clean water. Attend to their general 
health by dipping once a year, to clear them of tick and lice. Breech them just before 
winter each year, and it will more than repay you. If very woolly around the eyes, 
dear them. For breeding purposes, pick out the very best ewe lambs, and do not resort 
to the bad habit of selling the best and keeping the culls. This, I am sorry to say, is 
what I believe a lot of our breeders are doing. In choosing the rams, select goody healthy, 
square animals, well breeched, and possessing nice heads. Small paddocks, with frequent 
changes are advisable. For fattening I do not know of anything better tbV n lucerne 
and peas. Extra prime and weighty lambs sold this week in the Adelaide market realised 
up to !^s. fid. eacK It would be found that the majority of lambs which returned thwe 
puoes were pea fattened.” The papers were discussed at length by members, Mr. 
Mathias said many losses had occurred in mating Shropshire rams with Merino ewes 
on account of the Shropshires being a much stronger breed. Mr. Leckie said sheep could 
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not be kept in this district for any len^h of time, as their teeth became sharpened, a 
large percentage of the ewes died at lambing, and lambs were bom deformed. The Lincoln 
and Leicestershire cross had been tried, but with the same results. The only sheep that 
could be profitably kept was the Merino. The clip usually averaged 81bs. of clean wool 
per sheep, and this was known as “ blue wool,” and always returned top prices in both 
Australian and London markets. The Hon. Secretary had noticed that the sheep in this 
district did very well on a little feed, which showed that there was plenty of substance in it. 


Monarto Soath, May 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, about 15in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, A. P. Braendler (chair), G. A. Hartmann, R. Hartmann, J. Hart- 
mann, R. E. Anders, E. Tilbrook, F. C. Thide, B. Hoif, 0. F. Altmann, A. Harper, J. 
Frahn, H. Frahn, J. G. H. Paech, C. Hill (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Water Conservation. — ^Mr. G. A. Hartmann read the following paper on this subject ; 
— “ The supply of water for our households and stock is one of the most important matters 
with which a farmer has to deal, and the value of a good water supply can hardly be 
over-estimated. Every farmer should build enough tanks on his farm to give him a water 
supply for 12 or 18 months. If water cannot be obtained by sinking, as is the case in 
many districts, and especially in the mallee country, tanks should be b^t. They should 
not be smaller than 25ft. by 16ft. and 8ft. deep for underground tanks, and 26ft. by 
16ft. and 6ft. high for surface tanks. As there is an enormous pressure, bars of |in. 
round iron, with nuts and plates on each end, must be put in the walls, and when the tank 
is finished screwed as tightly as possible in order to keep the walls from cracking. It 
is advisable for underground tanks to be on sloping ground, A trench could be dug 
on a level with the bottom of the tank, and lin. pipes built in when the wall was started, 
the pipes being placed 2in. above the floor. This vw save a lot of water-puUing or pump- 
ing. I have two tanks built above ground as described, and they answer their purpose 
weU. Implement sheds, barns, and horse stables should be built with iron roofs in order 
to catch all the water possible. Thousands of gallons could be stored if fair-sized tanks 
were built. Dams should be scooped wherever a good catchment area exists and the 
ground is not too porous, as they are a ^eat help for a time. In most cases they are 
empty when the dry seasons come, and &e farmer then finds himself reduced to water- 
carting — ^the most expensive and unsatisfactory task he has to undertake on his farm.” 
In discussing the paper Mr. J. Hartmann said it was advisable in salt country to build 
the insides of taxiks of brick and cement. Mr. G. A Hartmann advised making the 
bottom of tanks of cement concrete. 


Monarto Sonth, June 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, about 15in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. P. Braendler (chair), B. E. Anders, A Patterson, G. Patterson 
B. Hofi, J. Hartmann, J. Frahn, H. ]^hn, H. A. Hein, E. Tilbrook, F. G. Thiele, G 
Paech, G. F. Altmann (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Fencing. — ^Mr. J. Hartmann read the following paper ; — “ In erecting a fence it is impor- 
tant to have good posts. Soft wood and saplings subject to white ants should be avoided. 
Posts should not be less than 4in. in diameter at the small end. It is advisable to place 
wooden posts 27ft. apart, with one iron standard between them. Place a 14 by 3 barb 
wire on the top, with the next wire lOin. below this. Place the third wire lOm. below 
thb second, and the next three wires 6in. apart. If fencing for big cattle No. 8 wire 
should be used. Strainers, which are very important, should be placed 3ft. in the ground, 
with struts properly adjusted, as they are apt to give way in wet Bosons if the struts 
are weak. If the fence is intended for sheep, only iron posts 15ft. apart with six No, 10 
wires and a strainer at every interval of 10 chains need be used. When the ground is 
soft a man can hammer in 200 posts in half a day.” In the dii^ussion which followed 
members generally agreed with the paper, but favored 12 by 3 barbed wire instead of 
14 by 3, as it would last much longer and prove the cheaper in the end. 

Seeding Operations. — ^The Hon. Secret^ read the following paper: — ^“The seed 
should always be cleaned well, grading being the preferable system. When properly 
cleaned, it will run evenly through the drill Always see that it is true to name. A 
change at least every third year is a very good thing. Pickle the seed at least three days 
before using, so that it will be properly dry, and will run evenly through the drill. If 
it is dry the super, will not adhere to the grain. I find this to he the cause of malting 
in a good many cases. When starting seeding it will pay to jack up the drill and turn 
it by hand to see that it works smoothly. There should then be no trouble during seeding 
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time, especially if the fertiliser distributers are cleaned occasionally. 1 prefer cross dnlling 
to any other method, but as it takes considerable time, it can only be done when we have 
an early season. If the season is early, with good rains at the beginning of April, and the 
fallow is fairly clean, the broadcast seeding attachment to skim ploughs may be used, 
and this is almost equal to cross-drilling. 1 do not like this method when sowing late. 
The crops will grow quicker in the cold weather if the seed is sown in rows with the manured 
When sowing early I can see no difference in the growth of seed drilled and that broad- 
casted.” In the discussion which followed, some members said that they would not 
pickle at all when sowing dry, as the wheat under dry conditions was little troubled with 
smut. Some made a practice of cross-drilling for hay, but not for grain. Members 
favored cross-drilling in wet seasons, and agreed that although a too heavy dressing 
of manure was of no use to the crop, there was a benefit in that a good crop of feed was 
secured in the subsequent year. 


Moorlands, May 3 

Pebssent. — ^Messrs. L. Spurr (chair), A. and H. Miatke, C. Bauer, C, B. P. Neumann, 
B. Spurr (acting Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

SoBB Shoulders. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. Bauer : — As one moves 
about amongst the diSerent owners of horses one sees many treatments for sore shoulders. 
A team of six or seven horses comes in after a day^s work, and several are singled out, 
and a gag or twitch is fastened on to the nose or mouth. A long stick with a good lump 
of rag tied on to the end of it is dipped Into a pot of some ointment and is applied to the 
horse^s sore. Next morning a sort of crumbly, mattery crust has formed on the sore, 
and as soon as the weight of the collar comes on to it it is removed and sticks to the collar, 
and the irritation is worse than ever. Everyone will admit that it is almost impossible 
to bring a team of horses through a season’s work without being troubled a littie with 
sores ; but a great deal of it can be avoided and prevented. In the first place, particularly 
when work is commenced, great care should be taken that the collar fits. It must fit in 
close to the neck, not too tightly. If there is any play the collar will, as the horse walks, 
slip from side to side. This is the first cause of sore shoulders. The collar should be the 
right length ; it should meet on the top when it is buckled up. A collar that is let out, 
sometimes to the last hole in the strap, and does not meet by about Sin.,, is by no means 
a good-fitting collaT. It should fit at the bottom so that one can just put the flat hand 
inside of it. A pipe collar can fit a little closer. Sometimes we see a collar that has a 
big lump of bag stuck underneath it. This is a bad practice, as the top of the collar will 
not fit in close to the horse’s neck, and certainly will sooner or later give the horse sore 
shoulders. Then, we must see, by rubbing the hand over the lining of the collar, that 
there are no lumps on it. It does not matter whether the collar is newly lined or not, 
these lumps will sometimes form and cause irritarion and eventually a sore. Then there 
is the ooDj^tion and health of the horse, which also has a lot to do with sore shoulders. 
A horse that is in good health, that keeps his condition while he is working, and has a 
good-fitting collar, will seldom or never get sores. To keep the horses in good health, 
to my mind nothing is better than a regular course of bran in the feed. Do not over 
do it by any means, but put a double handful in the feed of chaff, together with a little 
com. When once the horse begins to fall away in condition the trouble begins. Some 
horses are more subject to sores than others. For the treatment of sore shoulders I have 
never found anything better than lard, or even clean fat, with the addition of blacklead. 
This forms a glossy surface on the sore as well as on the coHar. The collar should be 
eased a little by pounding, or still better by taking an awl or sack needle and working 
the hair under the lining to a different place. Care should be taken not to form a lump. 
Oils or sharp ointments are useless unless the horse is turned out. Another thing I have 
always found helpful is to have a piece of collarcheck sewn on to the top of the ifafag 
of the oc^r, thus giving it a double lining. As soon as a horse shows any aigna of a sore, 
out a hole out of the outside lining in that particuku: spot. This is only necessary with 
hcsses that are very susceptible to sores. Outring ^ep holes into a collar is a bad praotlce.”. 


PariUa Well, May 30. 

BuBSEys?. — Messrs. X E. Johnston, D. and J, Ferguson, J. W. Johnston, J, and W. 
Havel, J. E, J ohnston, A, B. Seaiy, B. H. Leak, S. T. and T. Burford, F. and A. Foreman, 
and W* Austoi, H. Leak, L. G. Nevill6_(Hon. Sec.}, and seven visitors. 
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Seed Wheat. — ^The following paper was contributed by the Hon. Secretary : — The 
character and quality of the seed we sow is one of the most important factors in the 
ultimate yield of the crop, and I propose to-night to bring before you a few observations 
and deductions with regard to germination, pickling, selection, and improvement of seed. 
The germination is influenced by the method of harvesting and pickling adopted. Some 
say that there is a variation in different varieties, but this is a point I have not noticed 
personally. Wheat that is reaped in damp weather usually germinates much better 
than that reaped in very hot weather. I also find that wheat reaped with ordinary 
strippers germinates better than wheat reaped with harvesters. The methods of pickling 
wheat are too numerous to go into to-night ; but of the three usually adopted in this 
district, viz., turning on a floor, plunging in bags, and the McCabe method, the first is 
the best. Plunging in bags is very unsatisfactory, because it is shown under the micro- 
scope that at every point of contact between the grains the water fails to wet the surface, 
and should there be any spores of smut on these joints, that grain will probably be affected 
with smut. The McCabe method theoretically is a perfect one, but my experience is 
that it is too slow. During this last 10 years or so Australian experts have made great 
strides in improving and introducing new varieties by selection and cross-breeding, so 
that at the present time most of the varieties grown are either selected or crossed ; but. 
it is to pedigree selection that we will have to look for further improvement. An instance 
of the improvement that can be made by this method came under my notice in a crop of 
King’s Early and a crop of King’s Red growing side by side; whereas the King’s Early 
had only seven spiklets per head, the King’s Red had an average of 10. When we come 
to look round the wheat fields in this district and see the great mixture of varieties, and 
the tendency most of the newer varieties have to degenerate, it leads us to ask ouiselves 
whether we could not do something to improve the seed wheat supply of this district ; 
and I submit a scheme for your consideration that I think will do something in this direc- 
tion. The objects of this will be- to (1) encourage the selection of wheat, (2) keep up a 
good supply of seed, (3) gauge the maximum 3 ri 6 lds that can be obtained by good cultiva- 
tion, &o. The scheme could be worked in conjunction with the Pinnaroo Agricultural 
Bureau and Agricultural and Horticultural Society, if agreeable, and would be as follows : 
— ^A trophy to be offered for the highest aggregate yield from a J acre of land over a period 
of three years. The first year the seed to be true to the type of variety entered ; the 
second and third year’s seed to be selected from the crop grown during the preceding year. 
Competitors to be free to choose ground, method of cultivation, quantity of seed and 
manure per acre. Competitors to have the right to make as many entries as they feel 
disposed, each entry to be of a different variety of wheat.” In discussing the subject, 
Mr. J. W. Johnston said that there was a large percentage of grain cracked by the harvesting 
machinery. This was not visible to the naked eye. He had used the plunge method 
of pickling wheat of late years, and had always found it effective in checking smut. Mr. 
J. S. Johnston said that wheat sometime be^me affected with smut in passing through 
diills and other machinery that had been used for handling smutty wheat. He considered 
the wheat competition a good idea, as Australia was behind most of th6 other countries 
of the world in yield and quality. Mr. J. S. Eerguson favored the idea of the Bureau 
getting seed from the Government wheat-breeding stations and distributing it amon^t 
the members. 


Parrakle, May 18« 

PuESENT,— Messrs. F. J. Dayman (chair), 0. and C. Heinzel, W. Threadgold, R. P- 
Brinkly, P. W. Randall, A. C. Hamrister, J. G. Temby, N. J. Good, C. E. Hammond, 
P. S. Dayman, J. O’Hara, H. Diener (Hon. Sec,), and four visitors. 

Engines on the Farm. — ^Mr. J. Temby read a paper on this subject, in which he 
expressed the opmion than an engine should fwm part of the plant of every farm of 
any size at all, especially if many horses were kept. The portable engine was more suit- 
able than the stationary, as with the former two horses could be hitched to it and it could 
be dragged to any part of the farm where required. The oil engine was more reliable 
and less costly to run than the petrol engine. Several members, in discussing the paper, 
spoke in favor of the oil engine, whilst others favored the petrol engine. 


Parrakle, Jime 22. 

Present,— Messts. P. J. Dayman (chair), W. Threadgold, M, Kildea, A. J, Beelitz 
N. Good, R. E. Jose, J. G. Temby, P. W. Randall, P, Gravestocks, H. Diener (Hon* 
Sec.), and four visitors. 
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PLOTTaHnsra or CtrLTiVATnra New Lako. — ^T he relative values of tte plough and 
cultivator for working new land were discussed. IVEr. Beelitz expressed the view that 
the plough turned up too much sour soil, and he would not use this implement except 
for fallowing. The cultivator mixed the ashes with the soil, and it woiild generally be 
found that the wheat came up better than was the case with ploi^hed land. Mr, Thread- 
gold had secured the best crops from cultivated land ; but, with the exception of new 
land, it was hard to beat fallow. Mr. Jose favored the disc cultivator, and said the farmer 
ooixld go twice over the land with it in the time that it took to plough the same area. 
Harrows were not used often enough in this district. Mr. Temby had fallowed some 
scrub, and had rolled and burned an area alongside. Both were disked before seeding, 
and up to the present the fallow was ahead of the other crop. The Hon. Secretary pre- 
ferred the cultivator after a good bum, and also thought more harrowing should be done. 
Harrows with three rows of tines were best for this Strict. 

.HoLLiisrQ Scrub. — ^The general opinion of members was that scrub should be rolled 
early, in order that it might dry well before being burnt. If it were light it should be 
roll^ n January or Pebraary, and the springbacks could be cut and burnt about a fort- 
night ilater. Mr. Gravestocks said light scrub burnt better soon after rolling, as if it 
were , left too long the gas would escape from it. Mr. Temby had found the best way 
to deal with burnt scrab was to roll and disc it. He would fire rake it after harvest, 
and then pick up what was left with a tiger rake. Mr. Good would rather roll and cut 
any scrub that was left, as he thought a good bum was better than a good deal of culti- 
vating. 3Mr. Beelitz would not roll heavy timber too early. September was a good month. 
If rolled earlier it would be found that the leaves and small branches set down flat on the 
ground, and the fire would not get at them. The Hon. Secretary agreed with Mr. Temby 
that diaking down mallee shoots was the "best scheme. It was a cheaper and quicker 
way to clear the land than any other. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, May 2a. 

(Average annual rainfall, 3d*3in.) 

Pbbsekt.— M essrs. S. Chapman (chair), C. Hicks, J. Bmmby, A. Broadbent, A. R. 
Stone, J. Tozer, J. Lewis, J. Mildwater, G. Hicks, T. Jacobs, sen., A Jacobs, Tom Jacobs, 
jun., H. Lewis, 0. Lewis, S. H. Oumow (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

T^ Season. — Mr. Jacobs said this season was the most disastrous he had ever hupsm. 
If a cold snap should set in he was ahaid it would go hard with many of the old com 
in tko district. There was no old feed to cany them through. 

Apples as Pig Peed.— Mr. Hicks had recently sold nine pigs which had been mnning 
in a small orchard, and they had realised £12 at the sale. Other than the apples and 
£1 worth of peas they had had nothing to eat. Allowing for the original cost of the 
pigs, he considered that he had made a clear profit of £7, and the whole of this was derived 
from otherwise waste apples. 

BERSBBM,~Mr. Hicks reported on the growth of several plots of Berseem clover. Prom 
present indioatioz^ it was not likely to give the returns which it had been reported to have 
pelded in the warmer climates. 

. Harness. — Mr. S. W. Chapman read the following paper on this subject : — “ To the man 
on the land the hamessmak^'s account is by no me^ a small item, and as leather is 
an article that will very soon deteriorate if negleoted, it behoves us to take every possible 
care of our harness. The carelessness of some people in the treatment of their harness is 
simply astonishing ; not only in regard to, the cleaning, but in the mazmer in which it is 
left lying about when not in use. And in ibis respect it has truly been said that quite 
50 per cent, of the harness made is knocked out^ not worn out. All harness should receive 
at least two dressings of oil or harness composition per year, to keep it in anything like 
condition. !6^ heavj harness I recommend the following treatment ; — Take it to pieces, 
wash it thoroughly with warm water, using soap if necessary ; and when dry apply a dres- 
sing of some animal oil, neatsfoot for preference, or curriers’ fat black. Either of these 
dressmgs are very beneficial to the leather, easy to apply, and are very penetrating, thus 
keeping the leather soft and pliable. It is hej^uently stated that the application of 
neatsfoot oil will in time rot the stitching. This may be so, but there is a great deal 
more chance of the harness perishing through the want of it than from its application, 
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ITor light harness, after taking it to pieces and washing thoroughly, I would recommend 
curriers’ fat black for general purposes ; but if a better appearance is desired, a dressing 
of Harris harness composition win meet the case. For the buckles and mountings use 
brilliantshine. One secret in preserving harness is to keep it in repair. By this I do not 
mean that we should go running to the saddlers for all our small repairs. Given some 
wax thread, a few awls, and a good assortment of copper rivets, a handy man can do a 
good deal towards keeping his harness in good order ; and by a little care and attention 
in this way a considerable saving can be etEected. Having got the harness into good order 
to keep it so it is essential that you should have a room, or at least a separate compart- 
ment, in which to hang it when not in use. Let the room be provided with plenty of hooks 
and pegs, so that the harness is not aU crowded on to a few supports. By this means 
one can get what harness one requires without tossing the whole lot about, which is much 
to the detriment of the harness and the user’s time and temper.” The paper was discussed 
at length. Mr. Mildwater used mutton fat and neatsfoot oil to preserve his harness. 
Mr. Jacobs did not think that neatsfoot oil would cause the stitches in the harness to rot. 
Mr. Broadbent said this was due to the sweat from the horse, and harness should always 
be wiped with a cloth after being used. Mr. Hicks had a pair of winkers in use after 
37 years’ wear. They had been well cared for and cleaned with neatsfoot oil, and some 
years ago with castor oil. Mr. A. Jacobs had noticed that where harness was hung in a 
damp shed, drops of water would condense on the leather. Members attributed this 
to the salt contained in the sweat from the horse. 


Clarendan, May 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, SSJin.) 

Pbbsent. — ^Messrs. E. A. Harper (chair), J. and L. Spencer, A., H. C., and A. A. Harper, 
0. Matthew, J. Piggott, 0. C. Spencer, T. B. Brooks, H. Tester, F. Shierlaw, C. G. Car- 
vosso, A. Phelps (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Import Duty on Manures. — ^After a long discussion it was decided that the Branch 
enter an emphatic protest against the propoim to impose a duty on imported manures. 

Growing and Brbsbrvinq Hay. — ^A paper on this subject was read by Mr. H. 
Tester, in which he stated that a good crop of hay could not be expected unless the ground 
were thoroughly prepared for the seed. For a hay wheat he recommended White Tuscan, 
which variety had a fairly green straw right down if cut at the proper time ; and it would 
be found to grow high and weigh well. Bluey, a wheat that cut excellent cha£ and 
weighed well, was also a good variety. The crop should be cut when the bloom was still 
on the plant, and it should be allowed to lie for at* least a day before being stooged up. 
The stooks should be built with the sheaves as upi^ht as possible. Tins, in the event of 
rain, would minimise the damage. Small stooks were better than larger ones. 'Ten or 
12 days of good drying weather would be plen^ of time for the hay to mature ; but if 
the atmosphere were damp, perhaps four or five weeks would be required. Farmers 
could start stacking for their' own use some time before the merchant. The merchant 
got 30 loads in a stack compared with the farmer^s three or four ; but the hay might not 
have time to dry if it were at all fresh. If hay were stacked in good order, and not allowed 
to get wet, it would come out in good order. A stack should be allowed to spring a littte 
at the ends and sides, so that the rain would drip clear. The most important item_ in 
preserving hay was the roofing. Some, farmers expected to keep the rain out by pitching 
a few loads of straw on the stack to act as a roof. Although it took a few days longer to 
properly thatch the roof, it paid better in the end, A thatch would, with care, last several 
seasons. For a small quantity of hay an iron shed was best. Members did not favor 
King’s Early for feeding to horses. As a general rule fiat stooking was not at all satidEactoiy 
in wet disf&ts. In this district, where the land was deficient in salt, some membem 
had found it advisable to salt their stooks heavily. Others, however, pretoed placing 
rook salt in the mangers when feeding the hay. 

Seed Grader.— :A number of members of this Branch had co-opera^ and purchased 
a seed grader, and samples of graded seed were exhibited at the mecring. 


Gamerachat April 29* 

(Average annual rainfiSblLSSin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J. Porter (chair), A. Moore, J, B. Bandell H, V. Cornish, H. Mors- 
worthy, J. Monfries, and V, F, Lee (Hon. Sec,). 
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Daibying, — ^Mr. Maidment delivered an interesting address on this subject. The 
Shorthorn, he said, was the most suitable cow for the dairyman, as it was hardy and could 
be fattened and sold at a good price when the milk yield began to faiL The milk from 
this breed generally was heavy and rich in cream, and the calves, when fed on whole milk 
for the first 10 days and then on skim milk for three months, could be sold in the market 
at 10s. each without any trouble. The Ayrshire was a good cow, and the Jersey also 
was thought a good deal of, but these were not equal to the Shorthorn. An excellent 
cross was secured from Jersey cows mated to a Shorthorn sire. The growth of fodder 
crops, such as lucerne, maize, mangolds, and sorghum was essential to profitable dairying. 
The milking herd should be fed from early February on in order to keep up their 
condition and the milk supply during autumn and winter. Milking and feeding should 
be both carried on regularly. Cows about to calve should be kept under the eye of the 
farmer. They should be allowed a spell of about two months between drying off and 
calving. Cleanliness was imperative : the hands of the milkers should be washed in warm 
water and the cows’ udders should be likewise treated. 


Gnmeraclia, May 2ft. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Pebsent. — ^M essrs. J. Porter (chair), B. Hanna, J. Monfries, H. Norsworthy, A. Moore, 
B. Cornish, and J. B. Randell (Hon. Sec.). 

Question Box. — ^The evening took the nature of a question box, and the following 
matters were dealt with : — 

DestroT/inff Jfo/a,— Mr. Monfries said the best way to poison rats was to place a mixture 
of dry pollard (two narts) and plaster of Paris (one part) where the rodents congregated. 

Pig Paralffssd in Hind Quarters . — ^The Chairman stated that cases of pigs showing signs 
of paralysis in the hind quarters had come under his notice. A post-tmrtem examination 
showed that they were infested with worms. A quarter tablespoonful of areca nut 
would relieve the trouble. 


Hartley, May 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. B. Wundersitz (chair), W. Brook, F. Brunes, D. Clark, S. Pratt> 
J, Tydeman, G. Phillips, J. M. Hudd, G. ]E^, W. Bermingham (Hon, Sec.). 

Import Buty on Super, — Members were unanimously of the opinion that the impo- 
sition of an import duty on superphosphates would seriously hamper farming operations, 
and the Brancn decided to oppose this suggestion. 

Chaff Bags. — ^The Chairman contributed a short paper in which he drew attention 
to the high prices ruling for bran bags, and suggested that the importation of 4bush. 
wheat bags ^ould be aUowed, for the purpose of providing suitable packages foi chaff. 
Bran bags were too dear and were too easily worn out to be suitable for this purpose. 


Ironbank, May 31. 

Present. — ^Messrs. G. Pole (chair), R. Coates, F. S. Coates, C. Morgan, E. Coates, L 
Ahrens, J. Morgan, W. Coates (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Ap^e Culture. — ^Mr. R. Coates contributed a paper, in which he stated that the first 
step in regard to the planting of an orchard was the clearing of the land. After this 
was done, and the first rains had made the soil soft enough, it should be ploughed or 
grubbed. If it were of a loose loamy natuie the cultivation need not be so deep as where 
heavy soil existed. It should be broken up to a depth of from 18in. to 2ft. Holes for 
the trees should be 2ft. 6in, square and ISin. deep, and the bottom of the holes should 
be loosened further to a depth of 9in. or lOin. Three or four pounds of coarse bone- 
dust or some decayed vegetable matter sborJd be added to and thoroughly mixed with 
the subsoil that had been loosened in the hole. Continuing, he said — After t.Tiia is done 
the hole should be filled in, and at intervals a little bonedust well mixed with the soil, 
in order to feed the tree until it becomes established, A hole should then be dug out, 
sufficiently large to enable the roots to spread out. Place a stone or a clod of soil in the 
o^ire of th6 hple. Put the tree on this, comb the roots all round in a downward direc- 
tion, and put a little fine soil over them. Fill in the hole tiOOl the soil becomes a little 
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higher than that surrounding, in order to keep the winter water from standing around 
the stem of the tree. It should then be pressed, but not too heavily, as the winter rains 
will set the ground. The best time for planting all fruit, except citrus trees, is Juno 
and July. This gives them an early start, and they make fresh roots. Just before the 
dry weather sets in it would be a great advantage to the young trees if they were lightly 
forked around and mulched with old grass or some other litter, to keep the ground cool 
throughout the dry weather. The manuring and pruning should be followed up yearly, 
especially with the young trees. The leaders should be out back according to their growth. 
If a tree is growing vigorously its leaders should be cut back to a len^h of about Sin. 
to lOin., and kept fairly open in the centre. I tried hard pruning with Duzm Seedlings 
with good results. The apples were larger, and few were cracked. After pruning, 
manuring and cultivating should be done. This is usually needed in August, just before 
the trees begin to make fresh root growth. The manure used is generally bonedrrst or 
bone super,, which is sown on the surface and ploughed or dug in. The quantity of manure 
per acre depends on the size of the trees. If they are large, 6cwts. to Tcwts. of manure 
per acre is not too much.” In discussing the paper, some members were of the opinion 
that the loosening of the soil in the bottom of the hole to a depth gi‘eater than that to 
which the cultivation had been done was of no benefit. Mr. G. Pole was of the opinion 
that hard pruning decreased the tendency of apples to crack. Mr. Jacobs thought the 
pruning had little to do with the crack^g of apples, which he attributed to weather 
conditions. 


Kanmantoo, June 1. 

Present. — ^Messrs. W. Downing (chair), R. Downing, R. Talbot, H. Shepl^dj L. 
Wooley, E. Critchley, S. Downing, J. Mills, W. 0. Mills (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Dairy Farming. — ^Mr. R. Downing read a paper on this subject. By paying more 
attention to the breeding and reaiing of dairy cows, he said, the farmer could easily make 
dairy farming, in conjunction with general agriculture, pay well. When building up the 
herd it was necessary to select the best cows procurable, and the selection ol the sire 
was equally important. He preferred the Shorthorn breed, because, in addition to being 
good milk yielders they sold weU as fat cattle. Once the herd was established, culling 
should be commenced, and this could only be done properly by testing each cow separately. 
Heifers should not be mated when too young ; about three years of age being the best 
time. Calves should receive careful attention and plenty of good feed. Green 
was the best, and it would more than pay to irrigate for providu^ this. Whpre nothing 
else was procurable, cooky chaff mixed with a little bran was readily eaten by the co^ 
in winter, although a heavy milk yield could not be expected when cows were fed on this. 
In discussing the subject, members generally agreed that the Shorthorn was the best 
breed for the farmer, as when the milk yield began to fail it could be easily sold for beef. 
It was considered, however, that the Jersey was the best butter maker, and as a rule 
would mature earlier than other cows. Molasses was useful when green feed was not 
available. It was cheap and, when used with dry chaff, very palatable. 


iUii£rscote, May 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, IS^in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. J, Turner (chair), P. T. Bell, J. Wright, B. H. Bell, J. Codling, 
M. J. Ohirgwin, F, W. Jaoka, W. H. Strawbridge, and W. F. Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Import Duty on Manures. — ^Members discussed at length the proposal that an import 
duty should be imposed on superphosphates, and strongly condemned the suggestion 
as inimical to the best interests of the farmers. 

Peanuts and Apples, — ^Mr. J. Wright tabled some fine samples of peanuts which were 
grown by him at Cygnet River. It was thought that this nut could be profitably grown 
here. Mr. Noske had some roots on which were 200 nuts. Mr. F. Jacka tabled three 
samples of apples of beautiful appearance and free from bitter pit. They were much 
admired by members- There were thousands of acres of land on the island suitable 
for apple-growing. •... ; 

Kin^scote* Jane 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, IS^in.) 

Present. — ^Mdssrs. J* Turner (chair), P. T. Bell, J, W. Codling, P. Bromfield, M. J. 
Chugwin, F. Wood, R. J. Cook, A. H. Anderson, V. H- F. Cook (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 
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Exhibits, — ^Mr. P. Bromfield tabled some fine heads of maize of Hickory King, 
Eclipse, and Moruga varieties, which were well cobbed up. The seed had been sown in 
September, and the crop had ripened in February and March. It had received no irriga- 
tion or manure. Mr. Bromfield expressed the opinion that there were thousands of acres 
of land on the Island suitable for growing maize. He thought that where a clay subsoil 
supported sandy soil there would be exoeUent opportunities for dairy farming. Members 
agp^ that maize could be profitably cultivated on Kangaroo Island, and an instance 
was given where it had grown to a height of 16ft. 


Lon^ood, Jane 1. 

(Average annual ranifall, 37in.) 

Pbbsbut. — ^Messrs. W. H. Hughes, J. and W. Nicholls, A. F. Furniss, H. Vogel, J. 
Brown, G. W. Doley, E. H. Glyde, E. J. Oinn, J. 0. plakley, J. Roebuck, J. R. Coles 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The property of Mr. W. Nicholls was inspected. The recent 
bush fires had passed through part of the orchard, and a number of trees about five or 
six yearn old were apparently dead. Members were of the opinion, however, that they 
were alive below the surface of the ground, and could be grafted. As they- were well 
rooted they should develop q^uickly. 

Gbasses. — ^There had been practically no rain up to the date of the meeting, but various 
planted grasses and clovers were appearing above ground. 

Destroying Goldeinohes. — ^For destroying goldfinches members recommended the 
steeping of oanaiy seed in milk, and then sprinkling with arsenic. The birds would take 
this readily. 

Bbbseem. — Furniss tabled a sample of Berseem clover. The crop, which had been 
irrigated to bring it up, had now reached a height of 17in. The clover had withstood 
some very heavy frosts. 


Lyndloclit May 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 23in.) 

EtosENT;— Me^ A. Springbott (cIiMr), J. Mitohen, H. Klaube, H. Schrader, H. 
Keon^y, H. Springbett, .jB). Sprmgbett, P. Burge, E. J. E. Wooloocfc, W. P. Haese, and 
J. S. Hammat (Hon. Sec.). 

Wine.— An extract on the subject of “ Wine and its Uses ” was read hy Mr. H. Spring- 
hettw MeinberB were of the opinion that it was possible to make a wine distinctly 
Australian in character, if purity of quality and choice of variety were studied, and 
that this would 'bs preferable to trying to imitate the makes and brands of other 
countries. 


MacGillivray, May 28. 

Present.— Messrs. R. Wheaton (chair), H. Ayris, A. Burfitt, A. J. Nicholls, H. E. 
Petras, A. Stirling, jun., H. J. Wiadrowsfci, and H. C. Williams (Hon. Sec.). 

Grasses. — Mr. A, Burfitt tabled good stools of Phalarut immmtakt. It had kept green 
tmouphout the summer. He recommended its inclusion in pasture seedings, and stated 
that it was very hardy. Other members had experimented with it on good soil only, 
and had proved its value under such conditions. Both cocksfoot and perennial rye 
deserved free planting, for where tried on heavy loam they supplied green feed all the 
year with moderate stocking. 

Tr^iittm Subtereanettm.— The paper read by Mr. A. W. Howard, and printed on 

was read by Mr. A. Stirling. In the discussion 
which followed it was mentioned that the grass had been grown successfully on a plot 
of iFonst^e soii^ protected from stock. Experiments on a larger scale gave only medium 
results, though it was evidently worth persevering with. 

OF Pab« Labok.— The paper read by Mr. A. J. A. Koch, and printed on 
page 976 tto April issue, waa also retd. It was pobted out that the regulation requiring 
tt» dep(Mt of ^ had been idthdrawn. The genem ojbiion was that newcomers as a rule 
were not worth ourrent rates of wages until they had at least served a term under local 
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Morphett Vale, Jane 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22iin.) 

Prbsbkt.— Messrs. A. C. Pocook (chair), H. V. Sprigg, L. P, Christie, J. Peny, P. 
Resenburg, E. Perry, A. Connole, T. and A. Anderson, T, Higgins, H. O’Sullivan, W. 
Goldsmith, E. E. Hunt (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual MBBTiNG.-^The Hon. Secretary presented his anTma. ! report, which showed 
that during the year 12 meetings had been held, the average attendance being 10 members. 
Papers on the following subjects had been read : — “ Mixed Farming,” “ Vines on Small 
Earms,” “ Barley-growing on Limestone as a Second Crop after a Crop of Wheat Grown on 
Fallow, ” “ Growing all the Necessary Food and Com for Feeding and Fattening Stock 
on the Farm,” “ The Value and Treatment of Stable Manure,” “ Breeding Farm Horses ; ” 
and Tarious other agricultural matters of interest were discussed. 


Moant Barker, May 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30-96in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. H. N. Bell (chair), H. Jones, I). N. Wollaston, F. and H. Trelevan, 
F. Follett, A. B. Blades, A. E. and L. A. Cornish, J. Morris, Bert Pope, A Fergusson, 
Joe Pope, J. Brinkley, W. Pearson, J. Woolley, J. E. Smith, J. Little, F. Simper, J. G. 
Thomas, J. Hender, J. Frame, S. J. Bishop, A. P. Herbertson, 3>. Monfries, P. Davis, 
B. Fidler, A. W. Howard, Fred. Virgo (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Pios. — ^Mr. H. A. Monk read the following paper : — In introducing this paper I feel 
confident in stating that the pig has become one of the most economic and useful of dietary 
animals ; in proof whereof it is only necessary to state that the food it consumes could 
not, in any other way, be so profitably utilised. It has been trathfully said ‘ The pig 
pays the rent.’ The great antiquity of the hog is fixed from the fact that fossil remains 
of several species have been found in the tertiary or diluvial deposits in Europe, and of 
allied species in India. The wild hogs from which domestic breeds originated are natives 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and are found wherever the climate is sufficientiy nsild to 
afford natural sustenance in winter, and in a domestic state wherever civilisation has been 
extended. The origin of the domestic hog is well established by the fact that it will 
inter-breed and continue entirely fertile ; the succeeding fertility of the o&pring to the 
remotest generations proving the homogeneity of the species. In America, Australia, 
and in the Polynesian Group hogs were i^nown until introduced. In England the wild 
species have long been extinoti In France they are n^rly so ; hut in some parts of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, they are s1^ met with. In America 
swine are said to have been introduced into Hispaniola by Columbus in 1493 ; into Florida 
by De Soto in 1538 ; into Nova Scotia and Ne^oundland in 1553 ; into Canadauin 1608 ; 
and into Virginia in 1609. So great was the fecundity of swine in the Virgiman forests, 
that 18 years after their introduction the inhalntantB of Jamestown had to parade the 
town to keep them out. Let us now take into consideration the value of the hog which, 
with the exception of cattle, is the most important to man as an article of food, not only 
for local consumption, but on account of its adaptability as pork for successfully stand^ 
long voyages, mther barrelled or smoked, which renders it very valuable as an article 
for export. Its chief by-product, lard, enters tery largely into domestic cuhnaxy, and it 
would be very difficult indeed, if not impossible, to find any other animal fat so suitable 
for that particular purpose. The Americans appear to have been the first to realise the im- 
mense possibilities and importance of improving the breed of pigs. In the year 1878 the 
three greatest hog-produoing States were Iowa, Ohio, and Illinois. Of these Iowa contained 
2,244,800, Ohio 2,341,411, and Illinois 3,355,500 hogs. In 1878 there were packed in 
Chicago alone over 5,000,000 swine, or one-sbA of the total number raised in the United 
States. It is quite evident that we have much for which to thank the Americans, especially 
in regard to the pig industiy. They have the finest breeds in the world, which have been 
p{£ 0 our 6 d from India, China, and the Neapolitan. By crossing, these breeds have become 
unexcelled in any quarter of the globe. Their chief virtue are early maturity, aptitude 
to fatten at any age, and ultimate heavy weight pf the matured animm. ‘ The Mod^ Fig ’ 
may be briefly described as follows : — ^Fine bone, short legs, small head, medium length of 
body, thick, fleshy ham, thick shoulder, loin well ribbed up, very thin rism,-and fine hair. 
Proper housing and good feeding are undoubtedly the keynotes of success in the indusfe^* 
The American system of manufacture is certainly the best in the world. Their factories 
are replete with all modem appliances, which enable them to profitably utilise every 
part of the animal ; while machinery has superseded manual labor in practically every 
department, thus reducing cost of handling to a minimuinT It js evident the pig is not 
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indigenous of Australia, but 'was imported in a domestic state by some of the early Euro- 
pean settlers. The Chester White, the Cheshire, and the Essex were the first to arrive. 
Then followed at intervals the Berkshire, Poland, China, and the Yorkshire, while the 
Tamworth is quite a recent importation. 1 will deal with these breeds at a later stage. 
Let us now consider the question of situation and construction of piggeries, as there is 
nothing more important to the wellbeing of the creature under consideration than the 
selection of suitable grounds whereon to erect proper habitations. Many persons are 
under the impression that any hovel is good enough for the pig, and that it delights to 
wallow in its own mire. This is a most unfortunate mistake, likely to result in retarc^g 
both the growth and fattening tendency of the animals, and one which is often responsible 
for disease, causing great loss to owners. The most suitable position for piggeries is on 
rising ground with natural drainage. The back of the sties should be so constructed as 
to afford shelter from the weather. The open portion should face the rising of the sun. 
It matters little of what material the sties are composed, provided they are impervious 
to wind and rain. Particularly does this apply to the sleeping compartments, the roof 
of which should always be made of good straw thatch, for this substance tends to keep 
the sties warm in winter, but also forms the best protection from the sun’s rays in summer, 
being to all intents and purpose a non-conductor of heat. The fioor of 'the sleeping com- 
partment should consist of boards raised at least 6in. from the ground. The floor of the 
other portion of the sty should be constructed of some hard material, such as concrete, 
bricks grouted with cement, or other impervious substances, with a pit outside to catch 
all drainage. The sleeping quarters should be shut off from the main yard at least two- 
thirds of the way across. The pig is a refuse eater ; in fact, dairying would lose much 
of its profit without the pig. Sour milk, buttermilk, washings, and scraps from the kitchen 
mixed with pollard, grain, &c., form an excellent and economical diet for pigs. Expeiienco 
has taught us that aU kinds of vegetables and animal food should be boiled, otherwise 
the pork always remains soft and flabby. Without grain pigs cannot be kept at a profit, 
•as it affords both the means of bringing them to early maturity and developing size* 
I believe the best results will be obtained by feeding on milk, boiled potatoes* and barley 
meal weU mixed, together with from Jpt. up to Iqrt. of peas, according to the size of the 
pig, once a day, and that at the last meaL A |cwt. to Icwt. of coal should always be kept 
in the sty. The pigs will eat this very readily. Pigs kept clean and warm, and fed in 
the foregoing manner regularly three or four times a day, will develop and fatten up to 
1201bs. or iJolbs. in from five to six months. I wish to state here that in feeding pigs, 
as with any other animals, regularity should be the order every day. 6wine, in common 
with other animals, form habits, and learn to expect their meals at certain times, at which 
period the stomach is usually empty and ready to be supplied with food ; consequ«^%, 
if this demand .of nature is not attended to, for hours perhaps after the appointed time, 
it can be readily understood that the animal becomes irritated, and the healthy working 
of their (festive organs is interfered with, which prevents the due performance of that 
funotionaisustlvity necessary to ensure perfect digestion. As evils are likely, nay, surely, 
to occur from irregularity in feeding, I cannot too stroiigly impress upon feeders the 
importance of supplying their pigs with food at regularly appointed hours. In South 
Australia our pigs are deteriorating, and unless some enterprising person takes the matter 
up and imports other strains our pig industry will in a few years be in a very bad way. 
I have for some time been closely and carefully watching this very important matter, 
and I find that practically every breed in the State has boon crossed and reorossed, and 
lattei'ly much in-bree^g has taken place, so that to aU intents and purposes our pigs 
are one family. It is therefore necessary, in my opinion, to import a few pure breeds 
of Chinese, Siamese, or improved Essex boars for mating with the best of our sows, and 
thus establish a breed of pigs which will be a credit to our State and a substantial benefit 
to every br^er* I have steted that our pigs are deteriorating. You may ask for some 
proof of this. Well, I will ask you to hear in mind the model pig I previously 
dekiribed, and now caU your attention to the form and shape of our pigs — ^long legs, long, 
lean hams, ill-formed heads ; but the greatest proof of all is coarse hair and thick skin. 
These defects not only exist but predominate, and I regret to say have become the rule 
instead of the exception,” The paper was discussed at length, and a number of questions 
were replied tc by the writer. It was durmg the last six years that the South Australian 
pig had deteriorate^ It was bad policy to feed the animals in the sleeping compart- 
ment. When the_p%' which had been provided with coal was killed, the flesh was found 
to be finn and white ; hut with animals which had_§coess to charcoal, the flesh ‘was flabby 
and of a dull brown color, lifc. Howard thought the deterioration of pigs in this State 
was due more to the indiscriminate mating of the animals than to the neglect of importing 
new blood- It was cruel to put pigs in a stjr covered with an Iron roof. Mr. Parsons 
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did not bdioTO in nosing the floor of the sleeping compartment. Mr. 3!rame and Mr. 
Simper both favored iron roofs for sties, as better drainage was provided, and the ventila- 
tion was superior. 


Port Elliot, May 18 . 

(Average annual rainfall^ 20iin.) 

Pbbsbnt. — ^Messrs. H. B. Welch (chair), J. Chibnall, H, Green, P, Vince, J. Brown, 
W. B, Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

EKGiKrB 2 ». BuiJoOOKS BOR PLOuaHiNa. — discussion took place on this subject. 
Most members thought that the engine would do for flat, olean.countiy, but for hilly and 
rough scrub country bullocks were cheaper. One man would be required to cart wood 
and water in order to keep the engine in motion, and if the plough became stuck, in all 
probability the strain would cause a breakage somewhere. 

, The Soil. — Mr. J. Chibnall read the following paper “ Agiioulture is founded upon 
the soil, and upon the skill of the farmer in making use of its i^erent capacities depends 
the return he gets for his labor. To study soils one must have soihe knowledge of their 
origin and their relationship to the rocks that underlie them, out of which, in most cases, 
they have been formed. The various agencies which reduce rocks to soil, grouped under 
the general terms of weathering, may be distinguished as mechanical, including the work 
of alternations of temperature, frost, wind, rain, and glacial ice ; and chemical, the com- 
plex eflects of solution and oxidation. Oxide is a compound of oxygen and a base destitute 
of acid properties, and oxygen a gas forming part of the air. The great weathering 
agency in temperate climates is frost acting upon water contained within the rocks. The 
water expands as it freezes, exerts an enormous pressure, and causes the rocks to hacture. 
Even poHshed granite rapidly deteriorates in severe climates owing to the freezing of the 
water that fln& its way into the minute divisions between the crystals. In nature 
all rocks are traversed by joints. These cracks are fiUed with water, and opened and 
Extended by its conversion into ice in the winter. Pinally a block is wedged off and a 
fresh surface is exposed to the action of the ice. Although most of the rocks are in the 
ordinary sense insoluble in water, few of them Except pure sand grains can resist the 
attack of water charged with carbonic acid, which is formed of carbon and oxygen. (CSar- 
bon is an elementary substance — ^pure charcoal is carbon.) The rain when it reaches 
the ^ound has little carbonic acid in solution, but the gases in the soil contain a consider- 
able^uantity, derived from the decay of vegetable matter on the surface layer. From 
the water of these crystalline rooks are derived the sandstones, and directly and indirectly 
the sands now existing. The felspars, which consist of crystallLae mineral found in granite, 
are all distinguished by the ease with which they are attacked by water containing carbonic 
acid, and those containing lime more readily so than the potash felspar. Calcium is an 
elementary substance present m limestone and chalk rocks. The c'alcium carbonate 
is never quite pure in the case of chalk and the purer limestones. The insoluble residue 
consists of fine red or yellow clays. Although the transition from soil to subsoil is gradual, 
one of the greatest distinctions between soil and subsoil lies in their respective texture. 
In wet climates the soil is mostly composed of coarser grains than the subsoil, and in dry 
climates the soil and subsoil appear to be almost uniform. The former is due to the rains 
constantly percolating through even the stiffest soOs and washing down the finest par- 
ticles. Between the sands and the clays come mixtures, of all grades, better than the clays, 
for working, and more fertile than the sands. In the main sand consists of grains of 
quartz rounded by continual rubbing and more or less colored by oxide of iron ; in mass 
tke chief characteristic is its want of coherence when dry. From a chemical point of 
view all clays are found to consist largely of kaolinite, the hydrated silicate of alumina 
(silioate found in flint, alumina the characteristic ingredient of common clay). One 
property of clay which is of great agricultural importance is that when in a wet state 
the fine particles can be caused to aggregate loosely by a variety of agencies, especially 
by the addition of a very small quantity of dissolved salts, or of Hme, by causing the 
fine particles to form into aggregates and thus improve its texture. , Chalk, or carbonate 
of lime is present in all soils, with the exception of a few extremely open sands. The 
term ‘ humus * is appUed to the black or dark-brown material of vegetable origin which 
gives to surf^e soil its characteristic, color as compared with the subsoil: It is essentially 
a product of bacterial action; There are a number o^ bacteria^ working in the absence 
of air. In the presence of air the humus forming fermentation is replaced by one which 
results in the complete combustion of the organic matter to carbonic acid. For this 
reason more huinus is found in a pasture than jn a continually aerated arable soil; more 
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again in clays than in lighter soils. The presence of chalk in the soils also assists in the 
destruction of humus, since it neutralises the acids. Humus is one of the greatest sources 
of nitrogen for the food of plants, and a soil well supplied with humus is generally fertile. 
Humus acts as a weak cement. Thus it serves to bind a coarse grained sand and, by form- 
ing aggregates of the finest particles, to render the texture of a clay more open. The 
amount of water which a soil will hold when completely saturated will depend upon 
the pore space — ^will, in fact, be the pore space— together with whatever water the material 
of the particles can imbibe without causing any swelling. As the rainwater enters from 
above, the surface of the soil is wetted first and the air within the soil finds a difficulty in 
escaping, so that after long continued rain the pore space does not become entirely filled 
with water. There is a great diminution in the . rate of fiow in a soil containing par- 
ticles of clay. When a soil, is saturated the whole pore space is filled with water. If 
this soil is allowed to drain, some of the water is pulling away by gravity, but much 
remains clinging round ‘the particles in the stretched film condition, balancing the pull 
due to gravity. There is a layer of water much thicker in the lower than in the upper 
layers. Water will always move in a soil from a wet to a drier place. By increasing 
the tension of the surface film more water will be lifted from the subsoil, and keep the 
top kyer moister. Surface tension can only lift water as far as the film is unbroken; 
that is, as far as the unstirred soil extends ; and this layer is protected from evaporation 
by the loose soil above- The loose soil becomes dry, but by reason of its discontinuity 
and coarse-grained condition, does not conduct the moisture from the firm subsoil to the 
surface to be exposed to sun and wind. The only loss will be of that water which evaporates 
from the moist soil into the air space of the loose upper layer. The deeper the loose layer 
thus formed the more efiective it will be ; ^.nd if it is. destroyed by a fall of rain which 
consolidates a continuous liquid film from the subsoil water right up to the surface, the 
loose hoed ground practically forms a mulch. It is often noticed that a casual shower 
during a dry period may result in a greater drying up of the soil than ever. This is because 
a film of water able to lift water from the subsoil up to the evaporating surface is created. 
The main source of the soil warmth consists in the heat received from the sun in radiation. 
The power of soils to absorb the sun’s rays depends very much on color. In black soils 
the absorption is almost complete. It is greater for red than yellow, and least in those 
which are light colored. The color of soils depends upon humus and hydrated ferric 
oxide. Land which is protected from evaporation, and to some extent from radiation, 
by a layer of vegetation, is always both warmer and less subject to fluctuations of tem- 
perrature than bare soil ; hence a rolled and tightened soil will conduct the heat more rapidly 
to the lower layer than one which is loose. Soils naturally retentive of water are l&to, 
because the hi^ water content keeps their temperature down. Many differences may 
be noticed between the quality of produce grown upon early and late soils. For instance, 
when grown upon adjoining olay and sandy soils, apples from the former are smaller 
and greener, but contain a greater portion of sugar arid acid, and possess a higher arqma 
than apples grown upon lighter and earlier soil. Wheat grown upon clay is genmiSy 
of better quality and stronger than that yielded by lighter soils, whereas lighter soils 
yield finer barley. In the analysis of a soil without doubt the most impor&nt figure 
is the proportion of calcium carbonate, for on that must be based the decision not only 
of whether limeing is necessary, but what classes of artificial manures should be used. 
Where the calcium carbonate is scanty, manures like superphosphate and sulphate of 
ammonia should never be used, but basic slag or some neutrd phosphate, and nitrate of 
soda, as a source of rapidly acting nitrogen on the other can be appUed with advantage. 
The texture of the soil, the rapidity with which decay and nitrification of organic matter 
take place, freedom from fungoid diseases, all depend on an adequate proportion of calcium 
carbonate, say from J per cent, to 1 per cent. In an ordinary soil containing a sufficiency 
of calcium carbonate, the application of soluble phosphoric acid such as superphosphate, 
wffi chiefly result in precipitation, or reverted phosphate, wherever the solution meets 
with a particle of calcium carbonate. This reverted phosphate is a compound easily 
soluble in weak organic acids, or in water containing carbonic acid ; hence the great value 
of applications cd superph<^phate on soils rich in lime ; for tins is a readily availablo 
phQS|mate, and is very quickly disseminated throughout the ground in a state of fine 
division. Few soils can be described as absolutely barren, yet land is met with that 
yields such poor crops that it may fairly be designated as sterile. Stei^ty due to chemical 
causes is perhaps most generally caused by the absence of calcium carbonate from the 
soiL In arid chmates the rainfall is often insufficient to produce percolation through the 
soil and subsoil into the underground water system. In consequence the salts produced 
by the weathering of the rocks tend to accumulate in the subsoil, and may be brought 
to the surface by capillary action, so as to cause entire sterility. All vegetation is destroyed, 
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except a few plants which seem tolerant of large quantities of saline matter, such as the 
Australian saltbushes. A heavy rainfall may be followed by a rise of alkali, because a 
connection is then established between the saline subsoil water and the evaporating 
surface ; whereupon a continuous capillary rise of salts takes place, followed by the crystali- 
sation at the surface. The composition of the salts varies. As a rule sodium chloride 
predominates. The manuring of sandy soils must be based upon a liberal use of lime, 
because of the ease with which water percolates and removes the calcium carbonate. 
The manurial requirements of the loams vary with the origin of each soil, and are largely 
conditioned by its poverty or richness in calcium carbonate. Calcareous soils are generally 
very fertile. Clay soils also show a deficiency of phosphoric acid and respond freely to 
superphosphate wherever there is enough calcium carbonate in the soiL Basic slag is 
the typical phosphatic manure for the strong soils which retain sufficient water to render 
the phosphates active.” 


Uraidla and Snmmertown, June 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42iin.) 

Preseett. — ^Messrs. E. Hart (chair), E. Hawke, H. G. Dyer, S. Hawke, KesseU, Moulds, 
Rowe, Prentice (Hon. Sec.). 

Turnips. — Mr, Kessel read a paper on this subject, in which he expressed the view 
that probably all kinds of turnips, cabbage, &c., originated in the Brassica family. The 
feeding value of the turnip was comparatively low, water entering into its composition 
to the extent of 90 per cent. It contained a small percentage of sugar, and no starch 
whatever. It was a quick grower, hardy, and, to a certain extent, restorative. The 
yellow turnip was better than the white. In the Hills district the time for sowing was 
between August and April, the favorite variety for market purposes being the Purple Top. 
This vegetable contained a large amount of sulphur, and successful cultivation depend^ 
on a liberal supply of manure. Light soil was found to return the best crops, but practi- 
cally any scil, if worked properly, would grow turnips. They did well when supplied with 
stable manure, but also responded to a good supply of superphosphate. The addition 
of nitrogen to the soil was essential if a good crop were wanted. The most serious enemy 
of the turnip was the green caterpillar, which ate into the heart of the vegetable. As it 
was a night feeder, the best plan of destroying it was to sprinkle the crop with lime when 
it was £.mp with dew or rain. Diseases which affect the roots could be counteracted 
by selecting good seed, tilling the ground well, and dressing with a liberal supply of soot 
and hme. Salt could be applied when working the soil to remedy these troubles, but it 
should not come in contact with the plants. In discussing the paper Mr. Dyer said 
light land was preferable for growing turnips, and the yellow turnip was the bit. Mr. 
A. Moulds believed in a sandy soil well turned over and manured with super, and bone- 
dust. Mr. E, Hawke preferred sandy loam well manured with lime and super. Mr. 
Rowe said a dressing of sulphur would arrest any diseases which might affect the crop. , 
He preferred super, and bonedust super, for manuring in sandy land. It woxild pay to 
grow an early crop of the Munich variety. 


WootlsMe, May 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. H. Rollbusch (chair), C. W. Fowler, J. Lauterbaoh, B. P. Keddie 
O. Johnson, A. Moore, W. I. Fuller, W. King, R. W. Kleinschmidt, J. Drummond, W- 
Moroom, and A. S. Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Orchards in Connection with Dairy Farms. — ^The following paper was read by 
Mr. A. H. Moore ; — “ Dairying is one of the principal industries in the Onkaparinga 
district, and with better appliances and better methods than were adopted 20 years 
ago and a much more open and extended market, due to the export trade, it is conse- 
quently more profitable. On most farms it is carried on in conjunction with hay-growing, 
potato-grQwing, pea-growing, pig-raising, &c. Otherwise the labor necessary would 
only be required during a month or two of each year, and little labor would be needed 
for the rest of the season, leaving quite half the year unprolific, as far as production is 
concerned. Hay -growing is not so profitable in these districts as in the more o^n 
districts such as the Lower and Upper North, because of slower methods of cultivation. 
For instance, where a six-furrow or even 10-furrow plough and a team of six or more horses 
are used in those parts, in these districts nothing larger than a three-furrow plough is used. 
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Smaller holdings are also responsible for less hay being grown. Hilly country hampers 
the farmers and makes hay-growing considerably more costly than is the case in level 
country with larger paddocks, &o. Pea-growing, of course, is only carried on to a limited 
extent, sufficient being grown to provide seed and a small surplus for sale. The great 
advantage of pea-growing is that it puts the land in good heart for a crop of hay. Potato- 
growing pays where irrigation can be resorted to. They are grown in summer, otherwise 
frosts are likely to spoil the crops. There seems to me to be nothing that works in with 
dairying so well on the smaller holdings in the Onkaparinga district as fruit-growing. 
1 have always maintained that the Onkaparinga district, as well as some other districts 
in the vicinity, must either have cows or fruit trees on the land to jdeld the greatest 
financial returns, and if both are present so much the better. Land is expensive in these 
districts, and we cannot hope to compete with cheaper land and larger blocks in hay- 
growing, wheat-growing, sheep and cattle raising, consequently we must go in for occupa- 
tions yielding a greater return per acre. Dairying is one of these occupations, and although 
it is more tiresome, and perhaps a great tie, yet to those who apply themselves to it 
there is no doubt about its being profitable. Fruit-growing is another industry that is 
more profitable per acre than the other occupations that I have mentioned, as instanced by 
the ffigh price of orchard land, which can be put down safely at from £50 to £60 per acre 
for land carrying fruit trees in full bearing. Take 100 acres as an illustration. One 
hundred acres put in with fruit trees would undoubtedly pay well, and one could specialise 
in fruit-growing ; but there is the waiting for returns until the full-bearing stage is reached. 
It is necessary to have something to live on during that time. There is also the difficulty 
of regulating the labor when it comes into bearing, and the difficulty of obtaining labor 
of the right sort at the right time. The same thing applies to dairying alone. Although 
the returns are immediate, a good deal of labor is necessary in the flush of the season ; 
but there is not that something to fill in the whole year with steady labor yielding a steady 
income. If 10 or 12 acres are devoted to an orchard and the remaining 80 or 90 acres 
to dairying, it may be confidently expected that the dairy will pay from its inception^ 
The cultivation of the orchard will fill in portion of the time until it comes into bearing. 
Then the two industries would yield a more or less steady income during the whole year- 
This district is especially suited for apple-growing, and apples are about the least perish- 
able of all the fruits, which enables them to be carried over long distances and handled 
rather more roughly than the more delicate varieties. This fruit is also the most suitable 
for export. The export fruit trade has now got beyond the experimental stage, and is 
on such a sound commercial basis that there need be no hesitation in growing specially 
for the export trade. The industry is fast becoming one of the principal resources of 
Australia and Tasmania, At the same time, the export trade in butter is likewise on a 
very sound commercial basis. I do not think there is a sounder investment than these 
two industries in conjunction with each other. Furthermore, dairying itself is generally 
considered to he the safest and surest, as far as rural industries are concerned, and the 
same may very well apply to fruit-growing, for wet seasons do not affect the crops at all, 
nor do the dry seasons to any extent if the trees are cultivated and pruned on goimd 
lines. These industries combined go nearest to solving the labor problem on farms. 
The amount of labor necessary is constant and steady, enabling farmers to keep almost 
all their men throughout the year. There may be said to be only about one month, or 
two months at the outside, that can be called at all slack. The work of the season may 
be divided up ^ follows :~Commencing with the opening of the season, September 
and October, dairy occupations are becoming active, and the extra work of looking after 
smd milking fresh cows and disposing of the produce, together with spraying, which 
would be necessary in the orchard, occupies all the time. Immediately following is the 
hay harvest. Immediately the harvest is completed, say, at the end of January, the 
fruit crop is reaching maturity, and picking may commence in February, while dairy- 
work is steadily diminishing. Until the end of April this continues. The ploughing 
and seeding s^son then commences, and is continued until perhaps the end of June. 
At the same time the fruit crop must be got away, and this work wfil probably continue 
until the end of July, or even August. Pruning, cultivating the orchard, and winter 
spraying, if neoes^ry, fill in the time until September. The plant necessary for carrying 
on the combined xndustnes is very little more than would be required for daiiying alone. 
A spraying outfit and a fair stock of cases is all that is required beyond ploughs, culti* 
vators, harrows, hors^, as used in ordinary dairy*farm work. Another important 
side line is brought into more prominence through fruit-growing in connection with 
dafrying, »,e., pig-raising. Pig-raising in connection with an orchard alone is not a success,, 
although it is with a dairy. With the by-products from the dairy for fattening, and 
the windfalls, rejects, &c., from the orchard, amounting to anything between 400 and 
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1,000 cases, there should be abundant feed for keeping stores, ultimately to be fattened. 
By this means all refuse from the orchard is turned to some account without the expendi- 
ture of a great amount of labor. The number of pigs kept can always be regulated by 
the amount of feed in sight. Dairying is considered by many to be a tie, and so it is if 
there are only one or two to do the whole of the work ; but if one is able to employ more 
Tegular labor there is always the opportunity of one or two being able to stand out and 
have a change. Though this may not be the most pleasant of occupations, yet it is not 
what it was 15 or 20 years ago. Modem methods have done much to make the industry 
a more pleasant and profitable one. The general adoption of the cream separator, the 
factory system of butter and cheese making, leaves the dairyman only the work of wiHring 
and feeding his cows and delivering the milk or cream. In many cases not even delivering 
is necessary, as the cream is very often collected at the door. Orchard work can be very 
well termed a pleasant and an interesting occupation in these days of scientific pruning, 
‘Cultivation, &o. The new type of tree is a very different thing from the old spreading 
■skyscraper, the work in connection with which was laborious from beginning to end. 
The modern low spur-bearing tree has lightened the labor connected with fruit-growing 
very considerably. I have come to the conclusion, from my own experience, that these 
two industries will work together. This district is well suited for them to be worked 
together profitably, and by this means more regular employment will be found for a 
greater population than is the case at present.*' [We regret tliat this excellent paper 
apparently called forth no discussion. — 


Woodside, Jnne 26. 

Present. — ^Messrs. H. Rollbusch (chair), C. W. Fowler, R. W. Kleinschmidt, W. Morcom, 
R. P. Keddie, A. S. Hughes, J. A. Morcom (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne. — ^Mr. W. Morcom read the following paper on this subject : — “ In districts 
aimilar to Onkaparinga every farmer should grow a small paddock of lucerne, as it is 
one of the best of fodders, especially where it is irrigated. Even without irrigation it 
will return a good profit. As a summer feed it is very valuable as green feed, and is 
•always available for stock when everything else is dry. Lucerne, on land that is suitable 
for its growth, will return three or four crops a year. Where it is irrigated it grows very 
rapidly, and will return very heavy crops. Last summer I saw lucerne which had grown 
to a height of over 4ft. on land which had a very dry appearance and had not been irrigated. 
By the time the first crop was finished the second crop had grown a foot high. It had 
been sown in the preceding spring. One very good point in regard to lucerne is that, 
when not needed for green fodder, it makes excellent hay. If it only returns 4 tons or 
6 tons to the acre for one year, it yields a great deal more than can be secured from either 
•oats or wheat. If irrigated it will return 7 tons or 8 tons per acre. The value of lucerne 
l^y or chaff is greater than either oaten or wheaten hay. In Victoria, only recently, 
when prime wheaten chag was selling at £6 per ton lucerne chaff was retuniing £7 per 
ton. About May or June a dressing of bonedust should be applied to the crop and drilled 
on to the land at the rate of about IJcwts. to 2cwts. to the acre. The ground should be 
harrowed with shai*p harrows. The best time to sow lucerne is in the spring. By many 
people it is sown with the hay crop, so that the growing wheat will protect it when the 
plant is young and tender. The land should be well worked to a fine surface. Then sow 
the seed and use a very light leveller in order to smooth the land and give the Seed a light 
covering. If fanners and dairymen were to grow more lucerne they would, in a very 
•dry year, such as we have just experienced, be far better provided with food for stock 
than they are in many cases at the present time.” The paper was well discussed, and mem- 
bers all agreed that lucerne-growing was a very profitable venture. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kalansfadoo, jnne 8. 

Present. — ^Messrs. M. Kennedy (chair), E. Earle, J. Mitchell, J. McDonald, S. Tucker, 
J. and R. Boyce, A. Haines, A. Gibbi T. Bott, and G. Bennett. 

HAY-aROWiNQ. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. E. Earle: — “My 30 years 
experience with hay and chaff convinces me that it pays t6 ^ow nothing but a first-class 
quality of this product ; for bad or inferior hay is unprofitable to the producer as well 
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as to the purchaser. The farmer twII not get such good work from his horses, nor will 
they keep in such good condition if they are fed on poor hay. He will also have difficulty 
in selling his hay. To produce a good sample the farmer should endeavor to get his 
land as clear of weeds as possible before sowing. I have grown the following varieties 
of oats for hay: — Tartarian, Poland, Potato, Calcutta, and Algerian, and I find the 
Algerian the best and most profitable. The Potato oat makes good sweet hay for the 
farmer’s own use, but it is not so profitable for sale, being light in weight. I have not 
had experience with many varieties of wheat, but I find White Tuscan makes good hay. 
If the seed is sown early,, and it tends to a vigorous growth, it is better to feed it off when 
almost 6in. or SiiL high, as it will be found to make better and heavier hay. The next 
important thing is the time to cut the crop. Some cut when it is too green and some 
when too ripe — more often the latter. With oaten hay there is a stage by cutting at 
which you can secure good grain and also a green tinge in color. At that stage the 
chaff when cut will have a good smell and is much sweeter. Wheaten hay should be 
cut well on the green side. After the hay is cut it can lie a day or so before stooking 
if the weather is fine ; but if there are any signs of rain it should be stooked at once. 
The round stooks are the best, about 20 to 25 sheaves being put in a stook. If well stooked 
no rain wiU hurt the hay. Under no consideration interfere with the stooks after rain. 
Only stand up the fallen sheaves. The time for stacking depends on the weather ; but 
as soon as the knot will break the hay is fit. If hay is left in the paddock too long it 
loses in weight and nourishment. Another important thing is the building of the stack. 
Tons of good hay are wasted through stacks being badly built. A haystack should not 
be built too wide, and the sides should never be higher than the middle. Bind with the 
ear-ends outwards. It is a mistake to have a high roof, as this makes the middle sink 
low. If a stack is well built it will not take in the rain, but it is always best to thatch 
as soon as possible to prevent it discoloring. Hay should never be cut when wet or damp, 
except in the summer months, when at times a little spraying is necessary. For general 
use out to the length of fin. for young horses, fin. for cows, and for aged horses I prefer 
Jin. length. With regard to the purchaser of chaff, how often will a man come, to the 
farmer and ask what he wants for his chaff, and when he is told a fair price for a good 
sample, will tell him he can get chaff from so-and-so for a much lower figure. In most 
cases he has never seen either of the samples. Surely any man who has had experience 
in working and feeding horses should know that good chaff is worth from 5g. to 15s. per 
ton more than inferior. I cut most of the chaff in this district for two seasons, and in 
a small district like this the stacks could be classified into three different grades, viz., 
first, second, and third class, the latter being in no way comparable with the first. No 
doubt all obtained the same price in the market. Now, what encouragement is there 
to produce a good ^mple ? I would like to ask one question. If a district does not 
produce a good quality and sample of this product^ where does the fault rest, with .the 
producer or the purchaser ? ” 


MllUcent Jane 11 . 

(Average annual rainfall, 28fin,) 

PRESENT.— Messrs. G. Mutton (chair), H. F. L. Holzgrefe, J. J. Mullins, J, Bowerine. 
H. Oberlander, H. Bay (Hon. Sec.). 

Biseases in Sheep. — ^Mr. Oberlander initiated a discussion concerning diseases in 
^eep by report^g his unfortunate experiences with animals affected with lung worm. 
The disease was contagious, and he found that it was mostly confined to sheep on swamp 
lanote. Sheep removed from low-lying country carried the trouble with them and spread 
the disease wherever they moved. He favored draining the swamp lands, if only for that 
purpc^. Mr. Holzgrefe considered that if graziers desired to own healthy flocks they must 
^r them themselves. It was a mistake to expect too much from sheep bought at auction. 
The mam thing was to keep sheep healthy when they were young. Only the best lambs 
should retained, and gradually a good flock would be built up. Sheep could not have 
too much salt. Salt and sulphate of iron were the simplest and best remedies for a large 
number of complaints, and in spite of a popular belief to the contrary, it was needed 
by sheep n^r the coast as well as inland. Poverty was the cause of half the sickness 
m t^ locahty. A strong sheep could throw off disease, when it was almost hopeless 
to attempt to cure a poor one. He advised graziers to always have a clean paddock on 
hand. It was a mistake to allow sheep to trample over the feed continually. Small 
paddocks and frequent sfaiffcings were advisable. The Hon, Secretary said worms were a 
common atoent. It was easy to cope with stomach worms by drenching. Neglecting 
to drench m time was often the, cause of serious loss which could have been avo&ed. 
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Exhibits. — ^Mr. Oberlander tabled samples of Adam Prolific potatoes grown by Mr. 
Hart, and of Red Skins and Carmens grown by himself. The Prolific variety, especially, 
was much admired. The Chairman expressed the opinion that the Carmen variety 
was the potato that would be the favorite in the future. Dunn's Seedling and Jonathan 
apples, grown by Mr. J. H. Sudholz, of Kalangadoo, were also shown and admired. 


Mount Gambier, June 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31jtin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. A. J. Wedd (chair), Watson, Bottrill, Sassanowsky, J. F. Holloway, 
Wheeler, Kilsby, Pritchard, Smith, Major, Engelbrecht, Sohlegel, F. Holloway, Ruwoldt, 
Pick, G. Collins, D. A. Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep-dipping. — On the motion of Mr. Bottrill, it was decided that this Branch of 
the Bureau write the Premier, with a request that the Stock Diseases Act be amended, 
to make it compulsory for owners of sheep to dip them within 60 days of their being 
shorn, but not between April 1st and November 1st. Precautions in this regard were 
necessary, particularly in the South-East. 

Exhibits. — ^Mr. Fowler produced a potato affected with Irish blight, and another from 
Millicent considerably browned inside, in order that members could compare them. The 
cdruse of the discoloration in the Millicent potato was, he said, an eelworm. The blighted 
tuber was picked out of a parcel of seed potatoes wtdch had been imported from Victoria. 
The Chairman showed 20 varieties of apples grown by him at Ardno. He also exhibited 
an apple badly affected with “ bitter pit.” Mr. Fowler stated that this disease appeared 
to particularly affect the yellow-skinned sorts. It seemed to be the result of a consti- 
tutional defect in the apple. Mr. McAlpine, the fruit expert of Victoria, was tf^g 
to find a cure. 

Spraying Potatoes. — ^Mr. R, Fowler read a paper dealing with experiments conducted 
in the South-East by the department (details of which will be printed in the next issue 
of the Journal), 


Nuracoarte, May 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Present. — ^Messrs, L, Wright (chair), W. E. Rogers, E. Coe, Geo, Williams, A. Cald- 
weB, C. Bray, W. Loller, A. Langeludecke, jun., and S. Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Import Duty on I^anures. — ^Members discussed at length the proposal that an 
import duty should be levied on manures. The suggestion was distinctly antagonistic 
to the best interests of the farming community, and members decided to oppose it. 

Seed Wheat Mai.tino. — ^Mr. Schinckel said that seed wheat very seldom malted 
in the ground in this district ; but if it were sown on well-worked fallow in dry weather 
there was a danger of this trouble being encountered. Under such conditions it was not 
advisable to pickle the seed. There was less trouble with smut when the germination 
was slow. Mr. Bray’s experience led him to the belief that the safest time to sow wheat 
in this district was between the middle of May and the end of June. He had put in a crop 
in April, and while the rains gave it a good start, and it promised weB, the growth suddenly 
stopped. Mr. Loller had recently sown some rye on good fallow land after rain. Some 
of it came up, and a good deal of the grain appeared to have malted ; but |^s was not 
the case, as after a further fall of rain, practicaBy every grain germinated. He 
did not think there was any danger of seed malting in faUow land in this district. He 
had put in some weB-worked fallow recently with wheat, oats, and barley, and every 
grain of it came up. He therefore believed there was sufficient moisture in the faBow 
in the South-East to bring up the seed. The Chairman said there was greater danger 
of seed malting where there was moisture ; but the question they had to consider in putting 
in a crop in the kind of weather they were experiencing this season was whether there 
was sufficient moisture to make the crop shoot. 


Penola. June 1. 

(Average annual rainfaB, 26Jin.) 

Present. — ^Messrs. Peake (chair), Adamson, Strong, Darwent, Miller, Eilshy, McBain. 
Warner, McKay, Ockley (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 
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Annual Meeting. — ^The Hon. Secretary presented his report of the operationb of 
the Branch during the 12 months. Eleven meetings had been held, with an average 
attendance of about 11. Papers were read on the following subjects, viz. : — “ Maintaining 
the Fertility of the Soil,” Breeding Light Horses,” Fruit-diying,” and “ Preparation 
of the Seed Bed.” Discussion took place on “ Rolling Crops,” “ Easier Terms for Closer 
Settlers,” “ Formation of a Horse-breeding Society,” Rabbit Destruction,” “ Selling 
Fat Cattle by Live Weight,” “ Provision of Farm Laborer’s Blocks,” '■* Noxious Weeds,” 
“ Weighing Wheat in Bulk,” and “■ Immigration.” At the invitation of this Branch, 
several members of the Millicent Branch visited the district to see the Coonawarra Fruit 
Colony. The outing was both pleasant and profitable, and it is to be hoped that similar 
conjoined outings will be made every year. The cereal-growing season of 1911, ».e., 
from May 1st to November 31st, was comparatively dry, since during that lime the rainfall 
was 15in., i.e., 5in. below the average, and 9m. below the fall for the 1910 season. More- 
over, the beginning of the winter — ^May, June, and July — ^was 10 points wetter than the 
average, the ground being wet when seeding operations should have been in full swing, 
thus keeping the drills off the prepared ground and allowing the weeds to make headway. 
Conditions were very favorable for seecSng imtil the 14th of May, from which date until 
June 15th, just one month, SJin. of rain fell on 23 wet days, which did not allow of satis- 
factory seeding except on very dry ground, till the end of June. ^ The crops sown then 
were severely checked by numerous frosts experienced in July. Following on this during 
the remaining four months of growth the rainfall was about IJin per month below the 
average ; while during the continued dry spell from September 28th to December 4th, 
a period of 10 weeks, only 80 points fell, which was 3in. below the average for that period, 
and 4in. below the fall foi the corresponding period in 1910. The season commenced 
wet and finished dry. Plants when heavily watered at the start needed heavier watering 
throughout the whole period of their growth than was the case if they received very little 
water at the beginning, becaube in the latter case the roots would go down deeper in the 
initial stage of growth ; consequently the plant could resist dry conditions bettor, although 
the frosts of July would have had the effect of forcing the plants to make root growth. 
Very late crops were slightly assisted by the extra heavy dovTipour on December 5th, 
when 83 points fell, and December 12th, when 160 points fell, which were the heaviest 
falls for a single day’s rain recorded during the whole yeai. It was noteworthy that 
most of the rain fell during the night, and there was no very heavy rain. Mr. McKay 
said that to obtain best returns all crops, with the exception of barley, should be drilled 
in in May. This better enabled the young plants to withstand the winter. 


Wirrega, May 25. 

Present. — ^Messrs, Fairweather, C., E., and F. Meier, M. and J. Green, Bice, Purdie, 
Exton, R. Williams. F. and A. Denslcy, L. J. Cook (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Rolling and Harrowing Growing Crops. — ^The paper on this subject read by 
Mr. Rae, of the Tatiara Branch, printed on page 1095 of the May issue, wun read and 
discussed. Members generally agreed with the points mentioned in the paper, but it 
was thought that the practices were not applicable in this district on account of the patchy 
nature of the soil. U^ere it was very sandy it was found that the roller was much more 
beneficial to the land than the application of the harrows. 

Mallbb gHOOTS. — Considerable discussion took place with regard to the strong growth 
of mallee shoots after land had been cultivated and manured. Mombcis were undecided 
as to whether the superphosphate was responsible for this growth, or whether the culti- 
vation was the cause. [Probably the stronger growth is due mainly to cultivation, and 
not to the relatively high dressings of super, applied. — E d.] 






